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LLH^iri'K. LUCKNOW. 


XjIT'CIFER (/.wr/ /I r, tin* li«^ljt-brinj^er, in Lsittii, niicl 
rho.^lihoroHy ith exac t eijnivalent in Giec-k), the inune iun‘>ii{; 
till* aneients nf X'enu.s as a inoriiin^; star; Nnetifer, lles- 
|»er()s, V(*.sp<*r, i^c., were her nanu*H as an e-vening star. 
Lucifer is alsn used as an cpitiiet of several goddesses — 
A 111 ora, Diana, «SLe. In the classical iiivtliology Lucifer or 
I'liosphor was a son of the slar-gud Astraius and the dawii- 
goddess Aui'oia (Los), or, as soiia* ]»oels have it, of Kephalos 
and I'h'is. Hi* >\as lield to be the father of the Ilesperides. 
Jn inediievul times Lucifer came to he the original name <»f 
Satan, the embodiiiiunt of piide, tlie archangel who fell 
tliiough amhitioii. 

“ I snw that one who was created n<»blo 
.Moni than hH cnlier ereatuM*h, thtwn from heaven, 
r laming with lightnings, lull upon one side.” 

— JJanlr^ “i-V/r//.” xil. 

'riiis jirobahly aiises from the passage in Isaiah (xiv. l‘i) 
where the projiliet inveighs in a parable against Nebuehad- 
iiezzar, tin* earthly einbodiineut of pride in his day: “ IIow 
alt lliou fallen from llea^ell, () Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing!” Milton uses Lucifer as the special pride-giving 
epithet of Satan, and in one line passage cou[»les the cpillieL 
with tlic star also — 

Know then, fhut after Lucifer from heuv'n, 

So call liiiii. lirightiM' unce amidst tin; host 
Of Hiigcls than that star tlie stars aniniig, 

Fell with his llaining legions thiongh the deep 
Into his place . . . «Vrc. 

— ParadUe LoatP vii. ISl. 

In Spenser’s “ Faerie Quceiie” Lneifern is the goddess of 
]>ride, w’hose splendid hous<* is built on sand. 

LUCIFER BKATCHES. Sec M.vtcjiks. 

LUCIF'UGA is a genus of remarkahie tishes inhabit- 
ing tlie subterranean waters of eaves in Cuba. As tliesc 
lihlies never see tlie light, eyes are usciess, and are therefore 
either absent altogetlier, or eo^e^*d by the skin und (piitc 
vndhiieiitary. Tin* body is elongated and e^ivered witli 
niiimte scales. 'Mie median tin is eontinuous, runtiiiig 
along the greater part of the buck round to the vetil. The 
ventral fins are mere lilameiits attached to the shoulder 
girdle. The harbi'ls on the snout of its allies are replaced 
in Lueifnga by numerous minute cilia or tubercles. Jaiei- 
fnga belongs to the family Ojihidiida;, of the order .Ana- 
C'ANTIIINI, 

LUCZ'NA is a genus of Lamkij.iiiu\n<-iiiata, a type 
of the family Luciiiidir. The shell is orbicular in sha]ie, 
free and closed, and of a white colour. 'J'lie umboiies are 
depressed; the luiiule distinct; the margins small or 
’niinutely crennluted. The animal has the mantle freedy 
open heiuw’ ; the siphonal uritiec simple ; the mouth minute ; 
the gills single on each side ; and the foot, which is twice 
Vi>i.. i.v. 


as long as (he animal, is cylindrical, pointed, and slightly 
Iu*i*led at the base, 'riien* are about seventy species. 
Their geographi»*aI range is wide ; tln*y are found on tJiu 
cousU* of Norway and of tlie West Indies .and New /eahuid. 
'I’w'o hundred and fifty species have been found fossil, eom- 
meuchig iti the Upper Silurian. The syieeies of the himily 
LneiiiidsB are numerous ; they are ehieHy natives of tem- 
perate and tropical seas, living upon sandy and muddy 
bottoms, and ranging from the sea-sliore to groat deptlis. 
Tlie genera Corbis, Kellia, Diplodoiita, and Unguliua are 
iueliuled hi this family. 

LUCIUS was the name borne by three ympes. 

Ll.'i’il/’s 1., Bishoyi of Lome, sneceeded Ooriulius, 'ibtli 
Septeinlier, 2b2, and was martyred at the bands of the 
yiagaiis in March, 25«'k 

Luc'ius II. (Crcrartf) Kueeeeded Cclestinc 11. 12tli March, 
11*14. liiiiiiedialely on bis accession the peoyde met on the 
eayatol and declared the Koinaii reyiulilic ro-estahlished, and 
while professing obedience to tin* Foyie in spiritual matters 
threw till’ their iemyiorul allegiance, and elected u patrician 
or temporal governor. Resistance was overborne on every 
side, and the distressed I’oys* nyiyiealed for aid to the Km- 
yieror Conrad. As the emperor did not respond Lucius liim- 
sclf led the party of reaelioii,and was slain by a sliugur’s stone 
in attempting to storm the eapitol, 25th hVbruar), 1145. 

LiTt'iirs III. {(Ihaldo) snee.eeded Alexander III., 1st. 
September, 1181. Slonny Ihnne rose and drove him out 
in 1182, und again in 1183, willi varied forms of insult, 
lie held a council at Verona with the Lmyinror Hurbarossa 
(Frederick I.). 1181, and died at Verona soon after its 
elosi*, 25th Novemlwr, 1185. 

LUCKNOW' {^1 .akhitao\ the capital of tlie province of 
Oudh, British India, is situated on both banks of the 
river Gumti, and is distant friaii Cawnyiore 42 miles, from 
Benares 191) miles, from Calcutta (JIO miles. 'J’he poyiu- 
lation is 2t>1.3t>3. Tbougli quite a modern town, Lucknow 
ut present ranks fourtli in siisu among Indian cities, being 
only surpassed by the tliree presidency capitals of (’alcutto. 
Madras, and Bombay. It stands on an elevated plain, 403 
feet above sea-level ; and although destitute of any con- 
siderable trade or manufacture, still possesses very great 
wealth. Till reeeiit years it formed the metroyiolis of a 
griiat Alohaiiiinedun kingdom, und afterwards contaiiifil 
the administrative headquarters of a considerable British 
province; while Bv«*n at the ytreseiii day it retains it.s 
position as a eciitre of modern Indian life, being the leu<l- 
ing city of native fashion, and ilic chief school of Indian 
music, grayiimar, and Mussuimuii theology. 

Lucknow stands on both batiks of the Gumti, but the 
greater portion of the city stretciies along its western side, 
a few suburbs uuly uuveriug the further shore. Four hi idgua 
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Bonn the river, two of tlietri built by native rulers, and two 
wuee Llm HritiKb annexation in ]86t). Viewed from ii dis- 
tsinee, Liirknow presents ii pictiii-e of unusual iiiapiificeiico 
nud arcbiteeturul splendour, whieb fades on nearer view j 
into BoiTictbiiig more like the ordinary aspect of a crowded 
( Iriental town. Nevertheless, ninny of its streets are broader 
and liner than those of most Indian towns ; and the clear- j 
iinee effeeled for inilitaiy purposes after tlie mutiny was 
instrumental in greatly imprcjving both the a'-pect and the 
baiiitary condition of the city. A glacis half ii mile broad 
burrounds the fort ; and three military roads, radiating 
from this p<»int as a centre, cut right through the heart of 
llie native quarter, often at an elevation of some JK) feet 
ahove the iK*igld)oiniiig streets. Tlie Kesideiiey crowns a 
pieluresqne eminence, the chief ornament of the city. 

Lnckiiow conlains two noble mosques, one Jmambara of 
impel ial dimensions, four tombs of regal R]tlend(Uir (those 
of Saadat Ali Khan, of Mnshid Zadi, of Alohammcd AH 
Shah, aiu( of (Hui/a-nd-din Haidar), together with two 
great palaces, or ratlier collect ions of palaces (tlie Chat tar 
Maii/,il amt the Kaisar HagU). llesides these larger woiks, 
it also comprises a large numher of royal garden houses, 
]iavilions, town mansions, temples, and mosques. Since 
the annexation the nubility of Otidh have hnilL a large 
numher of town houses. They generally possess an iin* 
]»osing gateway as one main feature of tiic i’.ivadi*, consist^ 
iiig of areli within arch, rising from the same base, and 
covered with a inod(‘rn Oiicntal profusion of gaudy colour- 
ing. Various charitable dispensaries, schools, and othi*r 
works of public utility have also been built since tlie 
occupatiuii of the city by tin* ilritisli. 

Since the introduction of British rule, the new authorities 
have laid out well-kept roads, widein-d the tortuous native 
streets, and founded commodious ha/.aars, in which due 
ntteiition has been paid to the comfort and convenience 
botli of the coinmeri’ial clnsse.s and tlieir <*ustc»mors. 'J’lie 


I gidlicr with one regiment of military police, one of Omlli 
irregular cavalry, and two batteries of native artilleiy. 
The town thus contained nearly ten Indian soldiers to 
every Kuropean, or 7000 to 7o0. Symptoms of disatrec- 
lion occurred as early us the month of April, when the 
liouse of the surgeon to the 48rtj was hiiriicd dowm in 
revenge for u supposed insult to caste. Sir Henry l^aw- 
reiice inimcdiatLdy took steps to meet the danger by 
fortifying the Kcsidcncy and aceumulaliiig stores. On the 
ilOlh of April the men of the 7th Oudh Irregulars refused 
to bite tlieir cartridges, on tlie ground that they bad 
I been greased with cow’s fat. They were induced, with 
1 some diflieulty, to return to their lines. On 3rd May Sir 
' Henry Lawrence resolv(‘d to deprive tlie mutinous regiment 
I of its arms, a step w'bieli was not edeeled without serious 
! delay. On 12tb May Sir Henry held a darl)m\ and iiiaiie, 

I an impressive speech in Hindustani, in wbieli he called 
I njion the people to ujdiold tlie British government as most 
tidenant to Hindus and Molianmiedans alike. Two days 
earlier the massacre at Meerut bad taken place, and a 
telegram brought word of the event on the nuiruing afha* 
the <larhm\ On the 19th Sir 11( iiry Lnw’naice reeeiveil 
the Kiiprcnie military command in Oudh. He iiimicdiiitcly 
fortified the Kesitlciicy and the Maehi Bhawaii, bringing 
the ladies and children into the former building. On the 
night of the fiOth May the expected insniTecliiui broke 
! out at Luekin w. Tlie men of the 71st, with a few from 
j the other regimciits, began to burn the bungalows of tljcir 
: oilicors. and to murder the inmates, rrompt action was 
j taken, and early next morning the Enrojiean force attack<*<l, 
I dispersed, and follovved up for 10 miles the retreating 
! muliiK'ers, who were piinod during the action by the 7tl\ 
. ('.avalry. The rebels lied towards Sila]>ur. Tliongb the 
. city thus remained in the liands of the Biitisb, by the 12tli 
i>f June every other post in Oudli bad fallen into tlie jiower 
of llic Tniitincers. 'J’lie cbief-coniinisKioner still held tlio 


sanitary ofiiccrs enforce stringent rules of cleanliness; and 
a municipality, containing many elective members, piovides 
for the welfare of the city with a just regard to native 
feeling and wishes. 

The traflic of Ondh llows sontlo^ard from Bahrainghat 
and Faizabad tlirongb Liu Know' to Cawnjiorc. Largo 
quantities of grain and limber come in from the truns- 
(!ogra districts, while raw cotton, iron, and iinporti’d 
goods go north w'aril in exdiungc. The Oudli and Bohil- 
Khaiid Railway, with its hraiielies, has a station in tlie town, 
and gives direct eominunieatioii with Benares, Bareilly, and 
Cawiqiore, besiiies eonneeling with the great tvnuk lines 
lo Oaieutta, Bombay, and the I’unjal), ^lannfactures avo 
carried on to a eonsidiTalde extent, the chief jirodue.ts 
being those which call for the usual Oriental eomhination 
(»f patience, industry, minute manual skill, and dclic.ile 
taste ill the management of cohmr. Cotton muslins and 
other textile falnies have a high ropulalion. Gold and 
silver brocade, however, made of suiull wires, forms the 
leading manufacture. It is used for the numerous pur- 
])iKses of Indian tiomp, and has a eonsideruhle market even 
in Europe. The gorgeous needlework embroidery ujioii 
velvet and cotton, with g<dd thread and coloured silks, 
also employs many hands. Glass work and moulding in 
riuy still maintain their original exeellcnci*. The railway 
workshops employ scveial hundred workmen. 

The chief interest of Lucknow to British readers is its 
eonuoetioii with the Sepoy Mutiny in 1867. 1'wo months 
'before the outbreak at Meerut, Sir Henry Lawrence (20tli 
Id/reli, 1867) had assumed the ebief-eominissionership of 
the newly annexed province of Oudh. 'I'Jie garrison at 
Lucknow then consisted of tlie 32nd (British) Regiiiieiit, 
n weak company of European artilh ry, the 7tli Regiment 
Native Light ('avalry, and the 13th, 48tli, and 71st Regi- 


eantoninenls and tlie two fortified posts at the hegmning 
of .luiie, but the symptoms of disatiVetion in the city and 
among the remaining native troops were iinmislakahle. 
Ill the midst of sueh a crisis Sir Henry Lawrence's health 
iiiihupplly gave way. He delegated liis authoiity to a 
council of five, presided over by Mr. Gubbiiis, tlie fiuaucial 
conimissioinT, Imt shortly after recovered sufficiently to 
resume the eoinmaiul. On the lltli .Tunc, however, the 
military police and native cavalry broke into ojien revolt, 

I followed on the succeeding morning by the native infantrv. 

I On the 2lUh of dune nevvs of the fall of tJavMijiore arrived ; 
i ami on the jihtli tlie enemy, 7000 strong, advanced Ujion 
I (Miinbat, a village on tlie Faizabad road, 8 miles from the 
Residency. Sir Henry Lawrence marelied out and gave 
battle at that spot. The result proved disastious to the 
, British arms, through the treachery of the Oudh artillery, 

I and n retreat b<*came neeessaiy. The troops fell back on 
Lucknow, ahaiidoned the Maehi Bluiwan, nud cone.( ntrated 
all their strength upon the Residency. The siege of the 
iiielosiire began ujion 1st July. (Jii the 2nd, as Sir Henry 
l.awreuee lay on his bed, a shell entered the room, burst, 
and wounded him severely. He lingered till the morning 
I of (he 4 th. and theiL^died in great agony. Major Banks 
succeedeil to the civil command, while tlie military authoiity 
devolved upon Brigadier Inglis. On 20th July the enemy 
made an unsueeessful assault. Next day Major Banks was 
shot, and the sole command was umlertaken by Inglis. On 
the 10th of August the mutineers attempted a second 
assault, whicli was again unsuccessful. TJie third assault 
took place on the 18th ; but the enemy were losing heart 
as they found the small garrison so able to withstand them, 
and the repulse proved comparatively easy. Aleanwhilo 
the British within were dwindling aw'ay and eagerly ex- 
pecting rein foreei malts from Cawiipore. On 6tli September 


im-ntb of native infantry, lii or near the city were abso j ii«‘ws of the relieving force under Ontram aud Havelock 
quuiteied two regiim’iit.s of iriegular local infantry, to- reached the garrison by u faithful native messenger. On 
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22fd September tlie relief m-rived at tbe Alambagh, a 
walled garden uii the Gawuporc road held by the enemy in 
force, liaveluck Htormed the Alambagh, and on the 25th 
fought bin way with coiitiiiuouB opposition through the 
narrow lanes of the city. On the 26th he arrived at the 
gate of the Residency Enclosure, and was welcomed by 
the gallant defenders within. General Neill fell during the 
action outside the walls. The suflerings of the besieged 
had been very great 5 but even after the first relief, it 
beeame clear that Lucknow could only be temporiuily 
defended till the arrival of further reinforcements should 
allow the garrison to ent its way out. Outram, who had 
now re-assumed the comniniid which he generously yielded 
to Havelock during the relief, accordingly fortified an en- 
larged area of the town, bringing many important out- 
works wdthiii the liiiiits of defence; and the siege began 
once more till a second relieving party could set the 
besieged at liberty. Night and day the enemy kept up a 
continual firing against the Rritish position, while Outram 
retaliated by frequent sorties. Throughout October the 
garrison eontinned its gallant defence, and a small party 
shut up ill the Alambagh, and cut olF unexpectedly from 
the niain body, also contrived to hold good its dangerous 
post. Meanwhile Sir Colin Campbeirs force had advanced 
from Cawnporo, and ai-rivcd at the Alambagh on tbe 10th 
of November. From the day of his landing at Galcntta, 
Sir Colin had never ccas<»d in his endeavours to collect an 
army to relieve Lucknow, by gathering together the liberated 
Delhi field for(‘e and the fresh reinforcements from England. 
Oil the 12tii the iiniin body threw itself into the Alambagh, 
after a smart skirmish with tbe rebels. Sir Colin next 
occupied the Dilkusha Falace, south-east of the town, and 
then moved against the Martiniere, which the enemy had 
fortified with guns in position. After carrying that post 
he forded the canal, and on the 16th attacked the Sikandra 
Ragli, the chief rebel stronghold. The iimtincers, driven 
to. bay, fought desperately for their fortress, but before 
evening the whole place was in the hands of the British. 
As soon as Sir Colin Campbell reached the Moti Mahal, 
on the outskirts of the city proper, General Havelock came 
out from the Residency to meet him, and the second relief 
was successfully accompli shed. Even now, however, it 
remained impossible to hold Lucknow, and Sir Colin 
Campbell determined, before undertaking any further 
ofibiisive operatiuiiH, to return to Gawnporc with his army, 
escorting the civilians, ladies, and children rescued from 
their long imprisonment in the Residency, with the view 
of forwarding them to Calcutta. On the morning of the 
20th of November the troops received orders to march for 
the Alambagh ; and the Residency, the scene of so long 
and stirring a defence, was abandoned for a while to the 
rebel army. Before the final departure Sir Hcniy Havelock 
died from an attack of dysentery. He was buried in tbe 
Alambagh, without any monument, a cross on a neigh- 
bouring tree alone marking for the time his last resting- 
place. Sir James Outram, with 8500 men, held the 
Alambagh until the comtnaiider-in-chief could return to 
rffcaptnro the capital. The rebels used the interval well 
for the fortification of their stronghold to the utmost extent 
of their knowledge and power. They surrounded the greater 
part of the city, for a circoit of 20 miles, with an external 
line of defences, extending from the Gumti to the canal. 
An earthen parapet lay behind the canal ; a second line of 
earthworks connected the Moti Mahal, the Mess-honse, 
and the Imamhara; while the Kaisar Bagh constituted 
tlie rebel citadel. Stockade works and para(>ets closed 
every street, and loopholes in all the houses afforded an 
opportunity for defending the passage incli by inch. The 
computed strength of the insurgents amounted to 30,000 
Sepoys, together with 50,000 volunteers; and they pos- 
sesi^ed 100 pieces of ordnance-guns and mortars. On 
the 2ud of March, 1858, Sir Colin Campbell found himself 


I free enough in the rear to m^ch once more upon Lucknow. 
He first occupied the Dilkusha, and posted guns to cum** 
maud the Martiniere, Oii the 5th, Brigadier Franks 
arrived with 6000 men, half of them Gurkhas sent by 
the Rajah of Nepal Ou train's force then crossed the- 

Gumti, and advanced from the direction of Faizabadl 
(Fyzabad), while the main body attacked from the south- 
east. After a week's hard fighting, from the 0th to the 
16th March, the rebels were completely defeated, and their 
posts captured one by one. Most of the insurgents, how- 
ovor, escaped. As soon as it became clear that Lucknow 
had been permanently recovered, and that the entMny as a 
combined body had ceased to exist. Sir Colin Caniphcll 
broke up the British Oudh army, and the work of re- 
organization began. 

XaUCRX'TIA. the name of a great patrician clan or 
gens of ancient Rome, and subsequently of a less famous 
plelKiian gem also. The greatest Lucretius is the poet [see 
Luckktius] ; but one of the. women of the family (who of 
course all bore the name Lucretia) lends it its greatest 
celebrity in story. Lnerolia was the wife of Lucius Tar- 
quinius Culktinus, who had unknowingly charmed tbe 
base Sextus Tarquinius, her husband's cousin, the son of 
Tarquinius Superbiis, last king of Runic. This man arriv- 
ing suddenly by night from the army, wlicro he should 
Imvo been engaged campaigning with her husband, forced 
Lucretia to dishouour, threatening her, if slie did not sub- 
mit, to lay a slave with his throat cut beside her and tell 
her husband he had ejinght and killed him there. Lucretia 
summoned her husband and his friends as soon as 8 extiis 
Tai’quin had left her, declared the whole matter to them, 
swore them to vengeance, and then stabbed herself, as 
unfit longer to survive her shame. Thus begun tlie great 
revolution which destroyed for ever kingdom in ancient 
Rome, and established in its stead the most powerful 
republic the world ever saw. 

LUCiUC'TIUS^ with his full name Tttus LiK'RRTiirs 
Cards, was bum Ji.c. 95, and is said, 011 unsatisfactory 
evidence (or rather on none at all, hut the bare assertion), 
to have died by his own hand, driven mod by a love potion 
administered by his wife h.<'. 52, in the forty-fourth year 
of liis age. The poem of Lucretius entitled De Remm 
Natura" (On the Nature of Things), in six books, contains 
a development of the physical and ethical doctrines of 
Epicurus. Notwithstanding the apparently unpromising 
nature of his subject, there is no writer in wliom tlie l^atin 
language displays its majesty and stately grandeur so 
effectively as in Lucretius, who amply proves, in his own 
person, that poetry is not incompatible with science, and 
that it is possible for a man to investigate the laws of 
nature without blinding his vision to the loveliness of tbe 
ideal world. Add to this, that tlie passionate fervour of 
the poet's revolt against a creed as emc) as it was super- 
stitious finds an ccdio in many despairing souls of our own 
age, and we have all tho elements of the powerful fascina- 
tion which Lucretius exercises over the minds of to-day. 
The primaiyr aim of the poet was a law of life, and philoso- 
phical theories only served as the means of exposition. 
Nevertheless the early statement of the atomic theory is 
remarkable in Lucretius. It forms the subject of one of 
the latest contributions to the Lucretiaii criticism, “ Tho 
Atomic Theory of Lucretius,” by John Masson (London, 
1884). The English translations of Lucretius which are 
must worthy of notice are by Creech (17 14) and by Mason 
Good (1805), and tho English prose edition by the Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. (1861); aud there is an excellent general ac- 
count of the poet's aim and works by Mr. Malloch in tho 
Ancient Classics Series (Dnidon, 1878). 

LUCUL'X^US, LU'CIUS LUCZN'IUS, deseeruled 
from a distingnishod Roman family, was born about n.r. 
115, and served under Sulla in tJio Marsian war. While 
Sulla was besieging Athens (b.g. 87), Lucullus was sent 
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Into Efuypt and Africa to coUect a fleet; and after tlie j 
ooncluHioii of the war with MitliradateH, lie was left in 
Asia to colleot the money which Sulla liad imposed | 
upon the conquered states. In ii.c. 74 ho was elected j 
consul, and appointed to the command in the war ’ 
against Mithradates. During the following ei^lit years, 
and in a series of brillant campai^is, he completely 
defeated Mithradates and his son-in-law Ti^ranes. Lu- 
cnlluH never appears to have been a favourite with liis 
troops ; and their disaftection was increased by the acts of 
Clodiiis, w'hoso sister he had married, lie was coiise- 
queiilly removed, and succeeded by Poinpey, n.o. fld. 
Lucullus then rctnriied to Uome, and with tiie viist wealth 
amassed in Asia gratiiied his inordinate love of luxury till 
his death in nA\ od. Ills {gardens and banquets arc pro- 
verbial. At liis Naples estak* he laid out vast sums, cut- 
ting ihrou^h bills and rocks, tlirow'lii" out jd^rs into tbo 
sea, constructing paiks luid fisb-ponds, &,v^ He invented 
new dishes and aecllinatized new fruits. Thus he intro- 
duced the clicrry into Europe fwim CtTUsus in rontus, 
whence its iiaiiic. Some of his favourite trees were nour- 
ished with wine. His house in Koine was tilled with the 
treasures of Greek art, and was thrown open to tlie public 
oil frequent show days. Lucullus was no glutton, though 
liis taste in cookery was excellent and his expenditure 
fabulous, nor was ho ungenerous though so ardent a col- 
lector. His fondness for natural beauty is a pleasing 
trait, and bis fiveduin from grossiiess or seUishnebS pre- 
vents his luxury from unspjuing condemnation. 

LUCUMA is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
SAPOTAc’iCAi. It is chiefly rcmarkahle for the species 
lAtcumn mnmmom^ whicli is cultivated in the West Indies 
and tropical America for the sake of its fniits. I’hese arc 
4 or 6 inches long, and contain usually a single scwl im- 
bedded in a thick pulp, which is very agreeable to the 
taste, and lias been compared to quince marmalade. On 
this account the fruit is calhul Natural Maniiulade. The 
Caimito fruit of Peru is produced by Lucuma Caimito; it 
is smaller, and of a finer flavour. The species (about fifty 
in number) are chiefly natives of South America, but extend 
northwards into Mexico and the West Indies ; a very few 
arc found in Australia and New Caledonia. They are 
trees or slinihs with milky juice, leathery leaves, and flowers 
crowded in the axils and growing on very short stalks. 

LUD'DZTES, a name given to bands of workmen who . 
had a strong aversion to the introduction of macbincry. 
They were most numerous in the years 1812-17, during 
which peiiud they resorted to liots and many other kinds 
of violences, in the hope of intimidating employers. The 
name was derived from Ned Lnd, an idiot, whose chief 
peculiarity was a strong propensity for breaking machinery, 

LUD'LOW* a municipal borough of England, in the county 
of Salop, and a station on the Shrewsbury and Hereford Kail- 
way, 23 miles S. by E. from Shrewsbury, and 107 j from 
London. The streets are broad, well paved, and the houses 
in general well built. Of late years great improvements 
have been made, an effect ive 8}’stem of drainage bos been 
•^.arried out, and water-works erected — providing an ample 
supply from Eprings outside the town. The town is said 
to be the JJinan of the British and the Leadlowe of the 
Saxons, and is situated on a hill in a healthy spot, near a 
bend of the river Teine, where the Corve joins it. There 
are two bridges across tho stream. Near the summit of 
the hill ai-e^the keep (110 feet high) and other picturesque 
remains of lioger Montgomery's Norman castle, which was 
the seat of the lords president of Wales from the reign of 
Henry VII 1. to 1 089. It commands an extensive prospect. 
Parts of the old town walls also remain. The principal 
put^lic buildings are: — St. Lawrence's cruciform church, 
228 feet long, with a tower 1 30 feet high, built by Henry 
Vll. and thoroughly restored in 18G3 ; Independent Wes- 
leyan and Primitive Methodist chapels; town-hall and 


market-house, nt the end of the main street; guildlifll; 
prison ; house of correction ; savings bank ; theatre ; iisseinbly 
rooms; literary institution; Natural History Society’s 
museum of fossils, &c.; Edward Vl.’s free grammar-school 
(1552) ; blue-coat school, oi'er the market cross ; Ilosyer’s 
and Foxe’s almshouses ; dispensary f two banks, &c. Ludlow 
has a trade in malt, and some corn, ]iapcr, and other mills. 
Trout, perch, and roach abound in both rivers. The 
borough had a population of 5036 in 1881. The town is 
governed by four aldermen and twelve cfiuncillors. Ludlow 
returned two members to the House of Commons from 1473 
to 1808, and one from 1808 to 1885. Milton’s “Conius” 
was first perfoimicd at Ludlow Castle, by the family of Lord 
President Brackley, the iiiciilent of the poem having been 
suggested by the loss of tho daughter of the Earl of Bridge- 
water for a night in the forest. Henry VII. ’s son Arthur 
was married to Catharine of Aragon here, and afterwards 
kept his court at the castlo, where he died. 

LUD'LOW BEDS form the uppermost member of tho 
Upper Silurian. They succeed the Wenlock group (witli 
which they liave many aflliiities), and pass upwards with- 
out serious stratigraphical break into the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation, 'fhey form a well-iiiarked .•series of beds, 
about 2000 feet thick. They are separated into lower and 
upper divisions, between which there is a variable band of 
Jiiiie8tone-»*-tho Aymestry limestone. Like the Wenloek 
group of rocks, these beds eonsist largely of argillaceous 
shale ; there is also a close relation in the faunas of tho 
two groups, many species being cumiiiou to both, e.spechilly 
tliose found in the limestones. 

The Lower Ludlow Hock consists mostly of brown sandy 
sliak‘8 and mudstones, with some local calcareous beds; 
towards the top it is somewhat flaggy. Fossils arc pleiitiful ; 
trilohiles appear to be on the deeinio in numbers, and uro 
replaced in a measure by tbo phyllopr>ds. 'I’he braciiiopiuls 
are mostly of Wenlock forms. Representatives of the 
orthoceratites are plentiful; these, with the cuiwed form 
pliraginoceras and litulites, form one of the peculiar 
features of these rocks. The first representative of verte- 
brate life appears in the Lower Ludlow; it is the reinuitis 
of a fish, Senpha^pis (IHcrafpis) ludcnsh, allied to the 
modern sturgeon. This interesting fossil was found at 
Lcintwai'dino associated with typical Lower Ludlow fossil 
fun ns, 

7'he Aymestry LimeMone^ or middle division of the Lud- 
low fonnatiuu, is a narrow band of eaithy limestone of 
variable occurrence, but seldom exceeding about 0 feet in 
tliiekness; in many sections it is altogether absent, the 
Upper and Txnvcr Ludlow then coming together and form- 
ing a thick series of argillaceous beds, that pass into the 
argillaceous series of the Wenlock, where tho Wenlock 
limestone is absent. The organic remains of the Aymestry 
limestone are not peculiar, they arc mostly of species found 
in the Wenlock. Tlie most characteristic fossil is PeMi ti- 
mer is kniffhtU. 

The Upper Ludlow Hock has almost the same litho- 
logical characters as the lower division, but it hears some 
indications of having been deposited in a shallower sea, 
especially its upper beds, which ^pass by a 8eri<;s of easy 
gradations through the tilestonos Into tho overlying Old 
Red Sandstone fonnation. One of the most rcmarkahle 
features of the Upper Ludlow is the Ludlow Bone' Bed, a 
comparatively insignificant layer, not more than a few 
inches in thickness, hnt of vei*y constant occurrence over 
a large area, and containing a considerable number of ver- 
tebrate remains. These consist chiefly of fragments of 
fish, represented by hones, teeth, shagreen-like scales, plates, 
and spines. Another remarkable fcatnre of the Upper 
Ludlow is that among the uppermost beds, near May Hill, 
tho remains of land plants have been found; these eonsist 
of twigs and the sjiore-cases of a lycopod, Pachytheca 
spkeritio, Tho other fossil remains are mostly similar to 
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th#sc of the lower beds, and many of them arc Wcnloek 
Bj)t*eies. The trilobitcs have declined conRidcrably, but the 
urtlioceratitcs liave increased both in number and size. 

On approaching the top of the Ludlow rock, Silnnan 
forms of life gradually die out, and in tho typical Silurian 
area of South Wale.s tha beds as-surne the general character 
of the overlying Old lied Sandstone. In most other dis- 
tricts where tlie Upper Silurian.s arc developed, the several 
subdivisions are not so clearly defined, but the rocks have 
1)een more alt<‘red, and there is a well-marked break 
between them and the overlyini» Old Red Saudstouo, which 
rests on their upturned mid denuded edges. 

LUFF, a nantical term : the order to the helmsman to 
put the tiller townids the lee side of the ship, in order to 
make her sail nearer to the wind. A ship is said to spring 
her hifi* wlien slie obeys the helm. 

LUGA'NO, one the chief towns in the canton of 
Tessin, Switzerland, is a pretty, thriving place on the north- 
west bank of tlie Lake of Lugano, miles N.N.W. of Milan. 
It is thoroughly Italian in character, with dirty arcaded 
streets ; but it has some fine churches, and large mansions, 
an hospital, theatre, colb-ge, manufactories of silk, paper, 
tobacco, and leather, ivj'U and copper foundries, and 70U0 
inhabitants. It is an entrepot of the trade between Italy 
and Switzerland. During the Italian struggle against the 
Austrians it fonrwd a eoiivcuieiit centre for the agitation 
of iM.-izzini and his fellow-patriots. The vicinity is planted 
with viiie.s, olives, and other southern trees, and abounds 
with country-houses and grottoes, 

LUGA'NO, tlie ancient Jmcus is a lake of 

North Italy, partly in tin* canton of Tcbsin, and partly in 
Ijimhardy, between tho Lakes Como and Maggiore, into 
the latter of which it sends its surplus waters by the river 
Tresa. It has an elevation of about 200 feet above tb(‘se 
lakes, or 000 feet .above the level of the sea. Its length 
from N.N.K. to S.S.W. is Ifi miles; its gi'eatest breadth, 
2 miles. I'lie bliajie, however, is very irrognlar, 'riio 
sl]ore.s arc lofty, abrupt, and richly wooded, and llic scenery 
of a more bokmii clianiefor than the sister lakes. 'J'Jio 
depth \urics from u^cr 1000 feet to a depth, near Bissone, 


shallow enough for a stone railway dyke to bo carried 
across. It is navigated by steamers. One of the moun- 
tains, San Salvador, on a promontoiyr W'aKhed on two of 
its sides by tlie lake, rising to the height of neaidy 2000 
feet above the level, is a sublime object from the lake, and 
commands from its summit a most inagiiificent and varied 
prospect. In some parts, however, the banks of the lako 
slope gently down to the water's edge, and are covered with 
villages, vineyards, and gardens. 'I'lio Bay of Lugano, on 
its western side, with its Burrounding amphitheatre of hills, 
is particularly fine. Its waters arc* quite transparent. 

LUG GER, a vessel which carries a Ingsail on each of 
its masts, aud occasionally a topsail. The Ingsail is of a 



quadrilateral shape, and is bent by the upper side upon a 
straight yard, wliich is slung on Ibe mast in an oblique 
piKsitum, one-third being to the w’indward and two-thirds 
to the leeward side of the mast. Luggers, in KngUnul, 
scarcely ever exceed large lishhig vessels in size, but in the 
French navy ships as largo as Britisii schooners are often 
lugger-rigged. The form of the sail enables them to beat 
close to tlie wind. 

LUG-WORM or LOB-WORM {Aremcola pisca- 
torum) is a worm belonging to the order Ti'JtH OL.K. 
TJic lug-worm is well known on British coasts, burrowing 
in the sand or mud near low-water murk. Thu body ia 
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long and cylindrical, attaining a length of about 10 inches. 
The segments of wliicb it is made up are subdivided iuto 
a niimlier of superficial rings. Tlie proftimiium or lobe in 
front of the mouth is very minute, and the most aiiterifir 
segments are devoid of bristles and can be tolescopHl. 
1’iie succeeding segments are provided with bristles, and 
about twelve or thirteen segments in the middle of the 
body carry branchial tufts, which are spread out in a beauti- 
ful arborescent form and supplied with blood vckm*1h. 'i'licse 
brancliial tpfts are red or purple in colour, and the wonn 
itself is often red or carmine, bnt sometimes brownish or 
dark green. The lug-worm makes a burrow about 2 feet, 
in which it lives with its head downwards. Its castings are 
in the form of coils of sand lying above the burrow. 'I'liis 
is’orm is much esteemed for bait on some part^ of the Eng- 
lish coast. 


LUX'NX or LOVl'NX, BERNARDINO, was bom .at 

Luino, on the Lago Maggiore, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He was a jaipil of Lionardo da Vinci. 
Many of his greatest works, in oil and in fresco, arc still in 
a good state of preservation in the Anihrosian Library, and 
in the Brcra at Milan. Luini was still living in 16BU, but 
the date of bis death is nut known. 

LUKE, ST., the Evangelist, Respecting the birth and 
early life of this evang<*list we have no certain infonuatioii ; 
of his later history we learn something from his own work, 
the Acta of the Apostles. A considerable knowledge of 
the Gn;ek language is displayed in his wTitings, especially 
in his intn/duction to his (iospcl, which is written in (‘legaiit 
Greek. On the other hand, his language contains many 
Hi'braisms, and he was evidently well acquainted with tlie 
religious rites of the Jews, whose mode of eoinputiiig time 
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■he follows, (I,uke xxii. 1 ; Acts ii. 1 • xii. 3, 4 ; xx. 6, 
&c.) UcQce it has been 'much dispnted whether he 
WHS a .lew or a Gentile before he embraced Christianity. 
It was a tradition^ current in .Tcroine's time, that Luke was 
a Greek by birth, but became a proselyte to .Tudaistn early 
in life. The general belief is tliat lie was by descent an 
Hellenistic Jew, and that lie was born at Antioch. From 
Col. iv, 1 4. and from the testimony of Kusebius, Jerome, 
and other early writers, it appears that Luke was a physician. 

The first distinct mention of l-.uko in the New Testa- 
ment is in Acts xvi. 10, 11, where, in relating the vision 
wliich l*aul saw at 'rroas, the writer suddenly begins to 
use the first person plural, whence it is inferred that Luke 
here joined the a];)Obllu (ai)out a.d. 63), whom be aecom- 
paiiied to Philippi (verse 1‘2). He seems to have remained 
at Philippi during Paul’s journey to Athens and Corinth, 
for ho drops the first person at verse 17, and does nut re- 
sume it till lie relates Paul’s return to Philippi (xx. 6, 6). 
From tins time it ujijiears from tlie Acts tlmt J,uke was 
l^aul’s constant companion till his arrival at Home (about 
A.i>. Cl or C3), whi*re he. remained with the apostle for 
some time, ))robaldy during JViuls first imprisonmeiil. He 
i.s mentioned more tliaii once in I'anl’s epistles, written 
during this period (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philein. 
24). Respecting the end of Luke’s life, the. tradition is, 
that after Paul’s liberation from his first imprisonment he 
retired to Acliaia, where lie resided some few years, wrote 
bis Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, and died at an 
advanced age (suine say eighty, utluTs eighty-four years), 
probably by a natural death. Tlie emidem choseii for 
St. Luke in mediaeval art was the ox chewing the cud. 

LUKE. ST., THE GOSPEL OF. See Gohvkla. 
LUKOUR'OOS, LUSAK'DROS, LUSXM^ACHOS. 
See Lyc'urguh, Lyhandkji, Lysimaciios. 

LULXY, RAYMUND, surimined the Knlightened 
Doctor^ an enthusiastic and remarkable character of the 
1hii*tccuth century, was born at Pulma, in the island of 
blajurca, in 1234. In early life ho follow^ed his paternal 
jirofession of ariiis in the service of the King of Aragon, 
and ubuiidoned himself to all tlie license of a soldier’s life. 
PuMsing from one extreme to another, Lully subsequently 
retired to a desert', where he pursued a life of solitude and 
rigorous asceticism. Here ho believed he had visions, and, 
among others, a manifestation of Christ on the cross, who 
called him to his sei’viee and the conversion of the Moham- 
medans. He accordingly divided all his property among 
the poor; and in Ins tliirtielh year he began to prepare 
liiinself, by diligent study, for the labours and duties of a 
missionary. Learning Arabic from a slave, be read in that 
language several philo.sopbical works, the peru.sal of which, 
in all probability, suggested to him his celebrated system 
of mechanicaMugic, by which he imagined that men might 
reason upon all imaginable topics witliout laborious thought, 
and by means of which lie hoped to reform science, and 
thereby the w^orld itself. Full of this idea, he had a 8e(;ond 
vision of the Saviour in the semblance of a fiery seraph, by 
whom he was expressly enjoined to commit to writing and 
to publish the treatise to which he himself gave the name 
of ^rs Lullia,’* but which his followers and admirers 
dignified by the title of the Great Art” (Ars Magna). 
Having besought James, king of Aragon, to establish a 
monastery in Majorca for the education of thirteen monks 
in tlie Arabic language and the duties of missionaries, he 
went to Uumo to seek the countenance of Pope Uonorius IV. 
for similar institutions and his own mission. Receiving, 
however, little chcLuragement, he visited Paris and Genoa 
with the same design, and with as little success. From 
Genoa lie croased to Africa, where he was in danger of los- 
ing his life in consequence of his dispute with a Moliam.- 
medan ^bom he sought to convert, but was saved by the 
intercession of an Arabian mufti, on the condition of quit- 
ting Africa for ever. This promise, however, he subse- 


quently considered not to be binding; for, after revisiting 
Italy, and in vain seeking to excite sympathy and co-opera- 
tiun in his designs, he reassnmed, unassisted, his enthusiastic 
enterprise. Proceeding first to Cyprus, and thence to 
Africa, he was nearly stoned to death, and, when cast into 
prison, owed his liberty to the generosity of some Genoese 
merchants. Upon his return to Europe Lully visited its 
principal cities, preaching the necessity of a crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Land, a plan of which lut laid before 
Pope Cloinent V., by whom it was received with little or 
no favour. Unchecked, however, by so many disappoint- 
ments, and with the ardour of his enthusiasm still un- 
abated, Lully returned a third time to Africa, where his 
zeal for couversion entailed upon him dreadful torments, 
from which he was a second time rescued by the generosity 
of the Genoese. The Bufieritigs, however, to which he had 
been exposed were so great, tlmt Lully died on his jmssuge 
home, within sight of his native country, in the year 1316. 

In addition to the labours mentioned, Lully devoted 
much study to alchemy, and was believed to have dis- 
covered the pliilosophers’ stone. Although this is obviously 
legendary, it is certain that lie made some important 
chemical researches, and was acquainted with a cunsidell^- 
able number of important bodies. 

LULXY or LULLl. JEAN BAPTISTE, the father 
of French dramatic music, was the son of a miller, and born 
at Florence iif 1688. Having attracted the notice of tlio 
Chevalier de Guise, he was by that nobleman recommended 
to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, niece of Louis NIV’'., as a 
page, and sent to Paris in his fourteenth year. Not being 
prepossessing in person, ho was sent into the kitchen, but 
his musical talents soon commanded the notice of the king, 
and then he rose quickly in public estimation. When the 
Aeaddmie Royale de Musiqiie was founded Lully intrigued 
in the most despicable manner till, by the favour of the 
king’s mistress, Madame de Montespan, he was placed at 
its head; and his success in this capacity was so groat that 
he realised a handsome fortune, and was raised to the situa- 
tion of secretary to the king; often working at his art with 
the illustrious Moli^re, who nominally filled a kindred stato 
post. Rotween them these two crowned the magnificent 
masques and ballets at the fetes of the young king with a 
glory unknown before. On the recovery of Louis from a 
severe opcralluii Lully composed a “ Te Deum,” and during 
its rehearsal, wlnlo beating the time to the band with his 
canc, he struck his foot a violent blow, and having placed 
himself in the hands of a quack, his life paid the forfeit of 
his credulity. >le died in Paris in 1687. Lully i.s always 
accused of avarice. He left a fortune of 342,000 livres. 
Though we cannot respect him as a man, for his stinginess, 
his falseness, his meanness, and untruthfulness, yet as an 
artist he is truly great. Many of his ballet airs are still in 
great favour in unr orchestras, needing only such alterations 
as are necessary to bring them up to tlie fulness of modern 
harmony, &c., to make them charming. 

LUEQBA'GO. a rheumatic affection of the muscles of the 
loins, those on one or both sides being involved. It is usu- 
ally very sudden in its onset, the patient being seized by 
sharp pains of a cutting or stabbing character, which are 
greatly aggravated by any inovemenb of the body which 
tends to stretch the muscles implicated. The muscles aiw 
also very sore when pinched between the fingers, but there 
is an absence of the acute, defined tenderness upon pressure 
such as marks abscess or neuralgia. Sometimes the pain is 
so severe that the patient is confined to bed,, and he is un- 
able to move without intense suffei’ing, but generally he cun 
walk or sit, though with difficulty and a good deal of stiif- 
ness. The disease is distingnished from inflammation of the 
kidneys by an absence of pain in the groin and of nausea 
and vomiting, but careful examination of the back is often 
necessary to prevent the danger of treating cases of scrioua 
disease for simple lumbago. 
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^he canses of lamba^ are the eame as those of snh- 
acote rheumatism genei'^ljr, and they are chiefly two: first, 
exposore to cold, especially the exposure of the muscles to 
n cold draught of air when heated by exertion; and secondly, 
sprain or strain, such as that caused by violent exertion, 
lifting; heavy loads, &ci Where there is a constitutional 
tendency to rheumatism a very slight exciting cause will 
be Buflicient to bring on an attack of lumbago. The< treat- 
ment must vary with the intensity of tlie affection, and it 
consists in remedying the constitutional condition and re- 
lieving the local pain. The Turkish hath, which is a valn- 
ablc remedy for nearly all complaints of a rheumatic nature, 
may be used with advantage in lumbago, and if taken at the 
very commencement of the illness it may be sufficient of 
itself to afford relief. Where this cannot be obtained a wai*m 
bath at bedtime, followed by a dose of Dover's powder, will 
often removo a slight attach Local treatment consists in 
the application of coantcr-irritaiits, such as hot linseed or 
mustai'd x>oultice8, hot fomentations, with turpentine or 
laudanum, applied by means of flannel or spongiopiline, to 
tlie part, the use of stimulating liniments, the interrupted 
galvanic current, and the application of a heated iron, witJi 
a sheet of brown paper interposed, the iron being moved 
to and fro under as firm a pressure as the patient can 
bear, as if ironing linen. Acupuncture, or the pricking of 
the muscles with a strong sharp needle, is said also to be a 
very successful method of removing the pains of lumbago. 
Anodynes, applied locally or taken by means (»f hypodermic 
injection, are sometimes called for, and the application of a 
strong plaster over the part affected is often of great advan- 
tage. A belladonna plaster nsed in this way serves at once 
to give support and to afford relief. Absolute rest, where it 
can be obtained, is always a valuable adjunct to treatment 
Iversons liable to attacks of lumbago should avoid exposure 
if possible, wear wann woollen clothing, pay attention to 
digestion and the state of the bowels, and avoid sudden 
severe innscular efforts. 

LUM'BRXCUS. See Earthworm. 

LUMP«SUCKTOIt (Cyclopterus) is a genus of bony 
fislies of the order Acantiiopteryoii, forming tho 1y|>e 
of the family Discoboli. This family is distinguished by 
having tho ventral fins united at the bases to form a round 
Bucking disc, which has a soft leatheiy margin. The Lamp- 
sucker, Lump-fish, or Gock-paddlo (Cyclopterus lumjna) 
is found on the northern coasts of Europe and America, 
being tolerably plentiful on the more northerly parts of 
the British coast. It has a thick short heavy body 
covered with tubercles, four rows of which are large and 
arranged along each side of tlie body. The head is large, 
and an elevated ridge rung along the back. The jaws carry 
fine teeth. The lump-sucker lives on the sea bottom in 
sluillow water, attaching itself by its disc to rucks, and 
feeding on emstaoeans and small fish. It is preyed un 
largely by seals and sharks. The female deposits her eggs 
in H hollow, where tlie male keeps vigilant guard till they 
are hatched ; then the young fish attach themselves by tlieir 
suckers to his sides and bl^k, and are earned away into 
deep water. At the breeding season tliis fish is adorned 
with the most brilliant colours, combining vorions shades 
of blue, purple, and orange. The average length is about 
16 inches, but specimens are sometimes as much as 24 inches 
lung. The male is mnoh smaller than the female. The 
flesh is much esteemed for food, especially in Scotland. 
The second species (Cyclopterus ^inoaus) is Arctic ; it 
has tho body covered with large conical plates, each with a 
epine in the centre. The yonngof both species have naked 
bodies, the tubercles only appearing gradually. 

The second genus of the Discoboli contaius the Unctnons 
Lnmp-sncker or Sea-snail (Liparia vulyaria\ found on 
English coasts. The skin is loose and naked, and pale 
brown in colour, with irregular streaks of a darker tint. 
It ik usually found under stones at low-water maik. It is 


between 4 and 5 inches long. Another species, Liparia 
montagui^ is also found on our coasts. Eight species in all 
of tho genus Liparis are known from the northern seas. 
The Cornish SuoKr.it (Lepadogaater gouanii) belongs to 
a distinct family, Gobicsocidee. 

LUNACY. The subject of lunacy, treated from a medi- 
cal point of view, will be found in the article Insanity. 
Unsonndness of mind is perhaps the most accurate defini- 
tion of tile present legal meaning of lunacy. Fuimerly a 
legal distinction was made between lunatics and idiots: a 
Innatic was one who lias had understanding, but has lost 
the use of his reason ; and an idiot, one who has bad no 
understanding from his nativity. The distinction between 
these two classes of persons of unsound mind also produced 
some important differences in the management of their pro- 
perty, which have now fallen into disuse. Strictly speaking, 
perhaps, a lunatic is one who has lucid intervals ; but this 
distinction may also at the present day be disitigardcd. 

Iversons of unsound mind may inherit or succeed to land 
or personal property either by representation, devise, or be- 
qne^t, but they cannot be executors or administrators, or 
make a will, or bind themselves hy contract. A person of 
unsound mind, though lie afterwoi'ds be restored to reason, 
is not permitted to allege his own insanity in order to make 
his own act void ; for no man is allowed to plead his own 
disability (18 Vesey, 690), unless he has hc*en imposed upon 
in consequence of his mental incapacity (2 Carr. & 178; 

3 Carr. & 1*., 1, 80); and an action will lie against a luna- 
tic for tho supply of necessaries suitable to his station. Acts 
done during a lurid interval are valid ; but the burden of 
proving that at the time when the act was done the party 
was sane and conscious of liis proceedings lies upon the 
}ierson asserting this fact. I'he marriagfi of a person of 
unsound mind, except it bo Holcinni/.e(l during a lucid in- 
terval, is void; but if husband or wife become insane at any 
time after marriage that Is no ground for instituting pro- 
cctalings for divuree. 

As a general rule it may be laid down that where nn- 
soundness of mind, of such a nature as to render the party 
iucomiielent to exercise any self-control, is established, 
criminal punishment will not be inflicted, but he will 
be kept in safe custody during the pleasure of the crown 
(39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 94, and I A 2 Viet. o. 14). On the 
subject of criminal responsibility, and what e>onstitutes un- 
soundness of mind in a legal point of view, the reader is 
referred to tho various treatises on medical jurisprudence. 
Tlie legal doctrine on the subject, as laid down very clearly 
and strongly in the case of Beg. v. Blainpied, in 1875, is 
that, in order to exonerate a criminal from legal rosponsi- 
bility, it is necessary to show that he was suffering under 
a mental derangement which misled him, either as to the 
specific nature of the act he was doing, or as to its being a 
wrong action. A lunatic is responsible for acts committed 
during lucid intervals,” a term by which is understood, 
however, not mere remissions of the violence of the disease, 
but periods during which the mind resumes its perfectly 
sane condition. In forming an opinion concerning such 
lucid intervals, the absence of tho signs of insanity must 
have considerable duration before it can he concluded tliat 
the mind is perfectly sane; for lunatics, when apparently 
convalescent, are subject to sudden and violent paroxysms. 

Extensive alterations were introduced into the law and 
practice in lunacy by an Act passed in 1 85.6, and the orders 
thereunder. Of those we name the principal: — A. general 
commission was issued to the Masters iu Lunacy in lieu of 
tho special commission formerly issued iu each case. Juries 
were dispensed with, unless in particular cases it be found 
important to call them. The inquiry as to the state of 
mind is, except under special circumstances, not carried 
back, but limiW to the present time. All matters affect- 
ing the person and property of the lunatic may, after the 
inquisition, be proceeded ou before the masters without any 
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special order of the lord chancellor for the purpose ; and 
the provisions for insuring through tlie visitors and masters 
the proptir care and treatment of the lunatic are made mure 
coiiiprobcnsive. • 

The following Acts contain amendments: — 25 & 26 
Viet. c. 86 (which provides that every lunatic shall he 
visited by the proper ofli<H;rs at least four times a year), 
and the 26 & 27 Viet. c. 110. The chief aniendn tents 
comprised in the last Act are — That the inquiry as to the 
htate of mind shall be confined to the question whether 
the jterson is at tlie time of inquiry of sound mind, and 
no evidence as to anything done or said by such person, or 
as to liis demeanour more than two years before the time 
of inquiry, shall be received os evidence of insanity. The 
lord chancellor is given power to ajiply in certain cases the 
property of a lunatic, for such lunatic’s benefit. 

Tiic law of Scotland recognizes two distinct kinds of 
mental incapacity — fatuity or idiocy, and furiosity or in- 
sanity. Persons labouring under mental disease in eitlicr 
form are protected by law, both as regards their persons 
and estates. lUit tlie amount and nature of the protection 
accorded to them varies, according as their incajiaclty is 
total and periiiunent, or yjartial and intermittent. 

Plea of Inmnity in Criminal Cages . — In criiiiinnl cases 
insanity may be pleaded eitluT in bar of punisbineut or in 
bar of trial. The old test of insanity — that the panel did 
not know the distinction between riglit and wrong— is 
now e.omplctely explod(‘d. Wherever there is clear pi ouf of 
the existence of mental disease clouding and detbroniiig the 
mind, the defence of insanity will be admitted. 

Ry the Roman law persons of unsound mind might be 
deprived of the muinigemcnt of their property and persons 
on application to the prictor by their next of kin. This 
regulation dates hack to the time of the Twelve Tables. 
'I'lic curatory ivns given to the nearest cognate of tlie 
lunatic, and when there were none, the pra^or or the 
prsQses ill tlie provinces named one. (Dig. 27, 10, 1.) An 
insane person could not make a will or exercise any other 
civil right so long as his malady lasted. Wlien it ceased 
the curatory fell at once. By the code of the Twelve 
Tables prodigals were yduced under the same restraints as 
lunatics with regard to the iiiaiiageiiient of their affairs. 
Bee also Lunatic Asylums. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC, a term applied to the fused 
nitrate of silver, when produced in siiiull eyliinliical cakes. 
It bears u wliiti.sli-striiited ii])pearancc, deeoinposing and 
turning black when exposed to the air. In surgery it is 
frequently employed, sometimes to cauterize w'arts, ulcera- 
tion of the mucous ipemhiunc of the throat, and the proud 
flesh which grows u]) about wounds and nlcers. It is also 
sometimes used to stiniiilate the action of lethargic ulcers 
iis Well as in ophthahnic affections and many varieties of 
skin disease. 

LUNAR MONTH, the time which the moon takes to 
complete a revolution round the earth, or about twenty- 
iiiue and a lialf days. A lunar year consists of twelve 
lunar months. See Gat.kndar. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS, The subject of insanity and 
iisyhnns fur the insane has of late years occupied a very 
large share of public attention, particularly as an opinion 
has prevailed that insanity is on the increase in this kiiig> 
dom beyond the ratio of population. It is, how’ever, belie.ved 
that this alleged increase has not much real foundation, 
but is chiedy owing to the fact that many cases not for- 
merly so dealt v^ith are now taken to asylums. 

Two Acts pahsed in 1846 (8 & 9 Viet. caps. 100 and 
126) placed the }>owcrs vested in the Commissioners in 
Lunacy on an entirely new footing, and in many respects 
moditied the constitution of asylums. The first Act ap- 
})ointcd^8ix commissioiic/s, three of whom were physicians 
and three barristers, with salaries ; and five other com- 
missionerB, who act gratuitously. The rule that none of 


these shall bo connected with any asylum was continutvd. 
Licenses to receive lunatic patients are granted by these 
commissiuners at each of their quarterly meetings. No 
license is to remain in force more than thirteen months, 
and the notice of a wish to renew must give the nunibor 
of patientB then confined. The joirisdictiori of the com- 
missioners extends to the whole of London and Middlesex 
and Southwark, and to all places within 7 miles of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark. In the country the licenses 
arc granted by the justices of the peace m quarter session, 
who are bound to appoint tlireo of their iiuiuher, together 
with one physician, surgeon, or apothecary, ns visitors of 
the asylum licensed by them. Strict regulations are en- 
forced for the reception of patients; it is required tJiat 
every person, not being a pauper, received as insane, sLail 
be certified to be so by two physicians or surgeons, who 
shall visit such patient separately, and shall have no 
interest in tlio asylum in W'hieh such patient is to ho 
couliiied; and certain entries of those particulars are to 
be kept at each asylum. For a pauper the certificate of 
one medical man and the order of two justices arc required, 
renal ties are fixed for neglecting these rules, or those 
which direct notice to be given of every admission, dj-atli, 
discliarge, or escape. Houses having lOU or more palients 
must have a resident medical attendant, and those of smaller 
size must bo visited by a medical attendant at defined 
periods, according to their size. Kvery house within the 
iinmediato jurisdiction of the commissioners must be visited 
by them at least four times a year, and every otiicr licmse 
at least twice in every year. Similar powers are given to 
the visitors in ibe comitry. The commissioners have to 
present an annual report to the lord chancellor of the state 
of the difftTcnt asylums visited by them, which report must 
be laid before Farliament* An important alteration was 
made in the law concerning the care of singlo patients. 
Orders and medical certifie^ites must now be procured for 
the care of one patient similar to those used for the ndinis- 
sion of patients into licensed houses; and copies of these 
documents must be privately sent to and registered by the 
secretary to the commissioners. This Act only extends to 
England and Wales, and it does not affect Bethlehem IIus- 
pitul, London. The persons appointed to hold coinmissluiia 
“ l)e J.unatico Inquirendo,*’ previously styled Commissiouers, 
were in future to he termed “Masters in Lunacy.” 

The second Act, which repealed 9 Geo. IV. c. 40, and 
is mow itself repealed by 16 & 17 Viet. c. 97, related to 
the regulation of lunatic asylums for counties and boroughs, 
and the inaintciianco and care of pauper lunatics, and 
gave to the commissioners a greater power over these 
institutions. The justices of every county and borough 
were compelled to erect or join in the erection of an asylum 
w'ben none such already existed ; and all prop(»sal6, agree- 
ments, and plans, and the rules and regulations of each 
asylum, were to be submitted to the commissioners, and 
they and all contracts and estimates approved by tJie 
secretary of state. Contracts for the care of insane 
persons in licensed houses do not exempt any county or 
borough from the obligation of providing an asylum. Tliis 
Act extends only to England and Wdes, and does not 
apply to Bethlehem Hospital. Medical men signing'falso 
certificates arc made guilty of a misdemeanour; and certain 
penalties are inflicted on ofiicers and servants ill-treating 
lunatics. The justices of the peace have to appoint a visiting 
committee, to whom everything has to be submitted. The 
vihiiors may grant retiring allowances to (he ofiicers not 
exceeding tw'o-thirds of their salaries; have to draw up rules 
for the regulation of the asylum, the same to be submitf^>d 
to the Bcci’ctary of state; to fix weekly rates for the main- 
tenance of ea^ pauper lunatic; to appoint a chaplain, 
medical officer, clerk, and treasurer ; and to audit the ac- 
comits. Eveiy pauper lunatic not in an asylum or licciiNcd 
house must U visited by the medical officer of the union 
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oii($ a quarter. The Act Cdutaiued provision as to the 
care of lunatics wnndcriiig at larj;o, and also the certificate 
under nvliicli an insane person is to bo received into an 
usylnm. It provided for raisinf; the funds for the miuu- 
tenanco of tlto asylum ; enacted the penalties for breaches 
of tlic Act ; and coiitaiaed ample dirccliuns as to the dis- 
posal of the lunatic's property. 

There can be no question that on the whole these laws 
have been cairied out in a satisfactory manner, hut the 
cs])erienco pained sinco they were passed lias revealed 
curtain defects whicli urpeiitly call for removal. On the 
one hand, it has been shown that the law in its present 
condition afiords hardly suflicient protection apainst the 
incarceration of persons not really insane; and on the 
other baud, the heavy responsibility incurred by medical 
practitioners hi cortifyinp cases of insanity has rendered 
them in many instaiiccs unwillinp to do so except in the 
most obvious and extreme cases. That the first of these 
danpers is not illusory was conclusively sliowii by certain 
])riM;eedinps, which attracted much attention, instituted 
during lSbl-85 against several persons by an intended 
victim who Lad lin]>plly tiseaped them; but it must also be 
remembered that when in 1877, in consequence of a cause 
cillcbrc, a parliamentary committee eat during the whole of 
A summer session hearing and examining medical experts, 
discharged lunatics, government officials, and all those will- 
ing and able to furnish any information of interest, the 
result of tlic investigation was to show that no mala Jide» 
was proved in a shiglo instance. Tlie committee, liowcvcr, 
recoiumundeil certain alterations in the existing laws, and 
A prumiso was mudo on tliu part of the government that 
these should be embodied in a new Act dealing with the 
subject. A bill was brought in in 188(1 by Lord-chanccUur 
llurseholl, but failed to become law. 

Mautiffament of Lunatic For a very long 

period it was unfortunately taken for granted, both in 
England and in other countries, that insanity was in- 
curable, uiid coercion and confinement were the cliief 
.*ip])liaiices used in all eases where any restraint appeared 
necessary. When they were supposed to be haniiless, 
lunatics ami idiots were suffered to wrander about the 
country, trusting to precarious charity, and subjected to 
oee.isluiuil wliIppitigH. The wwst eases only were admitted 
to the asylums wliicli were so sparingly provided, and the 
treatment of tlio iumate-s in these institutions w^as often 
brutal in the extreme. In the old Ilotlilcbem Hospital 
(Itudlarn), for instauee, the patients, cliuhied to the w'ali 
like wild beasts, were shown to the public on certain days 
of the W'eek at the charge of 2rf. a visitor, being often 
excited to rage to make the exhibition more stimulating. 
Such scenes were nut peculiar to Kugland, but could \hs 
paralleled in ahnost every country in Kurojie. At length 
in 1792 a benevolent Frenchman, named Tinel, made the 
first systematic attempt to restore the insaiio to a position 
among liumau beings. His plan, which was designated 
the non-restraiut system, was at first ridiculed and scofied 
at; but by dint of great perseverance and continuous 
personal exertions he at length induced tlio governors of 
the Bicetre, an hospital near Paris, to permit him to on- 
chuln some of the inmates, and so salutary were the efieets 
of Ills experiment, oven on the first day, that the old plan 
was soon entirely abolished and a course of milder treat- 
ment pursued. Kugland is proverbially slow in adopting 
improvements, an<l for tw'enty-throo years after the chains 
had been removed from the inmates of the Bicdtrc, the old 
mode of treatment continued in full force in this country. 
It is true that nearly simultaneously with the early measures 
of Plncl, and, as is believed, without any knowledge of 
them, Mr. William Tuke, a Quaker, conceived tlio plan 
of founding an hospital for the treatment of the insane 
upon principles more enligliteued and humane than tlioso 
wiiteh then prevailed ; and his idea was carried out by the 


construction of “The Friends’ Retreat” for the Insane, 
at York, which was opened in 179(5. 

But it was not till the year 181. 'I that the English 
government took up the matter, lu that year a commiLtce 
of inquiry was appointed to investigate the state of the 
ITork Asylum — special attention having been directed to 
this particular institution in eouscquenco of tlic success of 
the Friends’ establishmeut in that city— and the honors 
which wore then divulged could scarcely be credited if they 
were not well attested by facts. The state of the patients 
at. Bethlehem W'as next inquired into, and they were found 
to bo oven worse treated iJian those at York. From this 
time a gradual, but very slow, improvLMiieiit in the con- 
ditum of the insane may be nt)ticed. Chains were removed 
and leather restraints of much milder kinds substituted, 
and more wire was given to the warming and clothing 
of the patients. Between 1815 and 18^0 many largo 
nsyluiiiH wore opened in ICngland. They were built on the 
then most approved priiieiples, and in all of them the 
milder methods of treatment were adopted. Things con- 
tinued to gradually improve, and in 1839 Mr. Uill, the 
surgeon of tiic lJueoln Asylum, published a work in which 
he advanced the following proposition as a principle: — 
“In a properly construett'd building, with a sulfieieiit 
numhtjr of suitable attendants, restraint is Merer necessari/^ 
never justiJiaOle^ and always injurious, in all cases of 
lunacy wdintcver.” The doctrine was at first declared, 
even by tlioso in favour of the milder treatment, to be too 
decided, and likely to produce a bad efi'ect ; but furtii- 
nalely the lapse of forty years lias pnived its perfect truth, 
by its adoption in all the most importaut asylums in the 
kingdom. 

Tlio views of Dr. Hill as to a system of non -restraint 
are not only now fully adopted, but the best authorities on 
the subject at the present day question even the propriety 
of erecting large asylums at all, arguing that such a systt^n 
only condenses and aggravates tlic malady. At Olieel, in 
Belgium, tliero is a kind of lunatic colony, where the 
patients arc dispersed among (500 difierent dwellings, under 
tile e^ireof nourriviers^ or attendants, in whose occupations 
they share, and with wliom they live as helongiug to the 
family. It is here held tliat the true principle of cure for 
the unsound is the association with healthy minds. The 
entire colony is of course under proper government and 
medical supervision. Tlic nearest resemblance we liavo, 
on any large scale, to the Belgian colony is the Scotch plan 
of boarding out patients, who are distributed among tlieir 
friends and in lieensed houses. A good example of the 
beneficial results of this system is to he found at Nortli 
Berwick, a salubrious watering-placo near Edinburgh, 
where numerous patients are regularly taken in groups of 
half a dozen or so at a time, returning, after u week or 
tw'o’s sojourn, invigorated and refreshed. 

The treatment of insanity, as usually pursued at the 
present day, is divided into two parts. One of these iniglit 
be termed the direct, the otlicr the indirect, but they arc 
generally called the medical and the riKtral treatment. 
The medical treatment consists in the use of such medi- 
cines as, ill each particular case, will be likely to restore 
tbe body to a healthy condition. This treatment, as a 
method, has undergone a radical change witliin the last 
fifty — mostly witliin the last thirty — years. Formerly, 
based upon the hypothesis that insanity was a disease of 
strength, or of active infiaimnation, it chielly consisted in 
the liberal employment of blisters, purgatives, cupping, and 
blood-letting. Now, founded upon the well-supported 
theory that the disorder originates in debility, its principal 
remedies are stimulants and tonics. Tbe success of the 
present method demonstrates not only the excellence of the 
practice, but the truth of the theory. 

The mural treatment iucludcs the exercise of a mild but 
firm (firective and dibcipliiiary power over the actions of the 
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inticmt, by wLtch in is i^ndnaUj mtored to healthful 
habits a»d wholesome telf-reetranit, and the attempt to 
will him from the vagaries of his delusions to those mental 
and manual pin-suits wliieh give solidity, strength, and 
activity to the normal mind. The means adopted for the 
attainment of these ends are, tlie ri'gular liours of hospital 
life, appropriate manual labour, walking, nthletic and other 
games, attendance upon religious services, reading and 
other literary pursuits, Iwiturcs upon scientific and inisccl- 
laneouH subjects, dramas, concerts, hulls, and other recroa- 
tioiiH. cntci tiiiinncuts, and nmusenicnts. In the method of 
moral treatment the chaiign has been no less thorough than 
iu that of the medical treatment. 

^tutMcg of Lunacy.^ At the census of 1881 the 
number of persons returned as suflbring from some form 
of insanity in England and Wales was 81,503 — lK*iiig in 
the proportion of 3253 ]ier iniliioii of the whole population, 
or one person of unsound mind in every 307. In 1871 
the pro])orlion was 31KI4 ]>er million, or one in every 329. 
Of the 84,503 insane persons in 1881 the number of males 
was 39,789, and of females 44,714, and the proportion was 
one in every 318 males and one in every 298 feiiiales. 
Ill a certain sense, therefore, it is indisputably true that 
there is more insanity amuiig females than aiiiuiig males, 
namely, iu the sense that out of equal numliers living of 
each sex and at all ages there are more insane females 
living than insane males. But it must be dearly under- 
stood that this statement is by no means idontieul with 
anutlier that is sometimes confounded with it, namely, that 
Die proportion of females who are altaekcd by insanity is 
higher tluiii tho proportion of iiiahvs similarly attacked. 
Not imjiossibly, nor improbably, tlie contrary is the case. 
It inny very possibly he that mental disease attacks a larger 
pro])ortion of mules than of females, but that, owing to tho 
enormously high death-rate of the male insane us compared 
with tiic female insane, the number of the latter living at 
any given iiioment comes to be greater than the number of 
Die former. The male cases that occur are on this hypo- 
Diesis more numerous, but are rapidly swejit away by 
death, w-liilc Die female coses, though fewer in iiuiiiber, live 
on Hiid acciiinulate. 

'J'lie number of lunatics in Scotland in 1881 was 8406 
— the males being 3939, and the females 4107. Ilie pro- 
portion was 2250 per iniirKiii, or one in every 444 of the 
])opulation. At Die previous census the projuirtion was 
one ill every 494 of tlie populaliou. In Irdiind the num- 
ber was 9774 (4857 males and 4917 females), being in the 
proportion of one in every f)29 of the population. 

'I'he French statistics of lunacy are very full and very 
instructive, TJie number of lunatic asylums in France 
amounts to 103, of w hich sixty-onc are public and forty- 
two private. Of those nine are exclusively for men and 
fourteen for w'omcn; the rest arc for both sexes, A con- 
siderable increase of lunacy lias been noticed in France for 
the last fifteen -years. In 1868 the immber of lunatics was 
34.000; in 1887 it was nearly 60,000, of wdiom 28,000 
were men and 32,000 women. 

The total annnal cost of the maintenance of pauper luna- 
tictMn the United Kingdom amounts to over XI, 000, 000. 
It was formerly defrayed entirely by the local authorities, 
but in 1 874 Parliament agreed, in relief of local taxation, 
to give a subvention of is* a week for every pauper main- 
tained in a lunatic asylum. The effect has been to redu- 
the charge upon local taxes by a sum of from X380,000 
to X400,000, w^ich is now annually voted from the im]ienal 
exchequer, 

/Verentmw. — A very interesting and instructive little 
volume by Dr, Androwr Wyntcr, entitled “ The Borderlands 
of Insanity " (Loudon, 1875), threw great light upon the 
preveii^jhility of a large percentage of the insanity which 
prevails. Science, however, has hitherto discovered 
luodiciue wliich acts os a speciiic cure fur insanity, and 


none which Is « prophylactic or preventive of Die disease. 
The chief power of prevention in the case of each pemon 
lies with tliat person liimsclf. The man of sound judgment 
and prudent self-control will be ‘‘ moderate in all things,” 
avoiding those habits, practices, or excesses whltdi exhaust 
or depress the vital force, allowiiiji himself sufficient sleep 
to enable the brain and body fully to i-e-iiivigorate them- 
selves from the fatigue of ordinary and wdiolesome labour, 
and living as near to nature as our multifold artificialities 
will permit. 

In his work on Responsibility in AIcntal Disease” 
(London, 1874) Dr. Maudsley maintained that insanity is 
as much within our power as the cause or prevention of 
physical ailments. There am many persons w'ho, especially 
after periods of intense thought, have had the fixtling that 
it would not be a hard matter to become insane — iu fact, 
something of an effort was required to preserve their sauity. 
Hence the important question, How may a man prevent 
himself from going mad ? The answer to this is, first, l.e 
must devote his mind to one great purpose, even though 
this verge into eccentricity, for eccentricity may be a 
vicarious relief, a sort of masked madness. Secondly, 
thei-e must be strengthening of the will by constant exercise. 
Thirdly, he must act consistently with his belief. Religion 
must bo as real as it is reputed to be. Tlie slovenly habits 
of tliought engendered by some modes of worship, and the 
unhealthy excitement and morbid egoism tbat arc some- 
times the result of mistaken religion, are each conducive to 
insanity. Alcoholic liquors should bo avoided, not only as 
unnecessary, but as alisolutely harmful. The mind sbouhi 
not gain, by the fictitious aid of a stimulant, the energy 
which should come from tho cairn resolution of a developed 
will. “ Were men with one consent to give up alcohol and 
other excesses; were they to live temperately, soberly, and 
chastely, or, what is fundamentally the same tiling, liolily — 
that is, healthily — there can be no doubt that there would 
soon be a vast diminution in the amount of insanity in the 
world.” Lastly, the reasoning powers must be most care- 
fully exercised on the matter of marriage. Misplaced 
afiectiou, disappointment in love, an unhappy union, are 
all more or less potent factors in the cause of insanity. 
Falling in love should not be allowed to be a mere mutter 
of propinquity. In the breeding of farm stock or stud we 
know that good or b«ad qualities will be produced in the 
aiihimls occordiiig to the selection of the pairs; bnt men 
not habilimlly ns if the same laws were not applicable to 
themselves. The consequence is that those wlio have a 
tendency to insanity are not unfrequently prone to seek 
uDiers having the same mental qualities. After marriage 
external circumstances are allowed to foster their special 
tendencies, and the children who are horn are doubly cursed 
— with the inheritance of a bad descent, and in the training 
which they get, or lathcr do not get. Here, then, arc causes 
of insanity which it is within man's power to remove— 
hercditaiy predisjiosition, by abstention from marriage or 
by prudent marriage; intemperance, by temperance in 
living; mental anxieties, by the wise cultivation of the 
mind, and by the formation of sclf-govertimcnt. Similar 
views are eiinmeraied in another valuable and useful work, 
entitled “ Insanity in Ancient and Modem Life, witli Chap- 
ters on its ri-evention,” published in 1878, by Dr. D. H. 
Tuke, in wliich the author points out how those who know 
that the seitds of insanity lie donnant in their constitution 
by hereditary descent may, for the sake of their descendants 
ns well as themselves, check their growth and, if possible, 
stamp them out. 

XiUNDY 18LB, a rocky island in Die Bristol Channel, 
England, 11 miles N.N.W. of ITartland Point. It is 8 
miles long, north to south, by 1 mile broad, and rises in 
the north to tlie height of 800 feet, in a hill called the 
Constable, and is accessible only by one bay on the east 
side. It is composed of granite and coarse sandstone, with 
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sh^lB and plants. There is an old castle and lip;lithons6 
oil the south end, and on the east side, at the south cud, a 
emnll island called Slut Island. Lundy Island n*as the 
scene of a treacherous and cruel attack upon the islanders 
by a French war ship towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. A parly was landed, as fiom a Dutch ship, under 
the pretence of burying one of the crew, and the un- 
suspecting inhabitants were suddenly attacked and the 
island ravaged. 

LU'KBBUltGp a town of Germany, in the IVnssian 
province of Hanover, and the chief town of a province of 
the same name, is situated 80 miles south-east of Ham- 
burg, on the llmenan, which is hero' navigable aliout 15 
miles aboVe its junction with the Elbe, and on the Hanover I 
and Hamburg Railway. The population in 18ti0 was 
10,034. The town was formerly surrouuded with walls, 
but tlie fortifications are now dismantled. The principal 
buildings and public institutions in the town are the palace, 
the gymnasium, St. Michael's Church, in the vaults of 
which are the monuments of the ancient princes, the con- 
vent of St. Michael, the town-hall, the arsenal, military 
academy for nobles, cavalry barracks, hospital, &c. The 
inhabitants caiTy on a considerable trade in the products 
of the country, such as linen, salt, wax. honey, woollens, 
linen thread, flax, horses, of which 70,000 are annually 
brought hither to market, &c. There aw very pro»luctive 
salt wuiks ill a part of the city which is separated from 
the rest by a wall, and is called the Sulze. Great quan- 
tities of lime are burned in tlic Kalkbcrg, a bill near the 
tow^n, and sent to Hamburg and Holland. There are 
manufactories of soap, breweries, distilleries, a paper mill, 
&c., aud a very active transit trade is carried ou with 
Hamburg and the interior of Germany. 

XiUNSTTS. See Foutification. 

LUNlftVXlaZiE, a town iu the French department of 
Mouvtho, 180 miles east from Turis, is situated at the 
confluence of the Vezouse and Mourthe. It has a tribunal 
of first instance, a college, and 14,055 inhabitants. Leo- 
pold, duke of Lorraine, resided here, and built a palace, 
which was subsequently inucii improved by StaniNliius, ex- 
king of Poland. Both these princes, made gn^at iiiiprove- 
ineuts ill the town, which presents wide, straight, and well- 
built streets, and some handsome squares. BeJiind the 
palace is the parade ground or Champ de klars, which 
covers a space of 500 acres. The other remarkable objects 
in Luiicvillo are the pirish church, the immense cavalry 
barracks, with stabling for 6000 horses, tiio riding school, 
which is considered the finest in France, being large enough 
for 200 horse soldiers to exercise in, the hospitals, JewV 
synagogue, a theatre, and the Place Neuve, wliieli is orna- 
mented with handsome buildings. Great bodies of cavalry 
arc frequently collected at Luiie'ville in Uie autumn for the 
purpose of manoeuvring on a large scale. The town has 
manufactures of woollen cloth, yarn, hoiscry, luce, gloves, 
earthenware, sheet iron, and beer ; it lia.s also a good trade 
iu wine, corn, brandy, hemp, fiax, wood, &c. The origin 
of the town is uncertain, but its name seems to indicate 
that Diana was anciently worshipped hew, aud several 
Roman medals, with Hie impress of that diiinity, have been 
found near a fountain in tlic neighbourhood. By the treaty 
of peace signed at Luii^ville, Olh February, 1801, the Rhine 
was made the limit between France and Geimany. 

LUNGS. The lungs are the organs of respiration. It 
is by thtnr means that the daik venous blood is brought into 
contact with the air, so as to permit its reoxygenatiou. 
See RKariUATio». 

KaeJi lung may be compared to a buncli of grapes. It 
coubists of an infinite nnmber of little cells, each not larger 
tluin a tnillot seed, fixed upon footstalks, each footstalk 
being a tube, a branch of the windpipe. When the air 
comes in through the windpipe, then all these air-cells be- 
conie filled ; and this is done by the heaving of the cliost, 


which is called impiratinn, When again the chest falls, 
the air-cells are partially emptied, but never completely, 
and the air which was in them is biuwu out by the wind- 
pipe: this is Called expiration. 

The larynx or windpipe is a tube (5 in fig. 1 of Plate), 
consisting of eighteen or twenty cartil.nginous rings, united 
by an elastic membrane ; it is eounected to the back of the 
month, where tlie air enters it; it pusses down the front of 
the neck, enters the upper orifice of the chest behind the 
top of the breastbone, and divides into two braiiehes (r o 
in Plate), one for the riglit lung and one for the left. In 
the lung the windpipe subdivides into a great multilude of 
branches, as shown in fig. 3, </, These tubes and air- 
cells are lined with n dolicato mucous membrane, and their 
coats become exceedingly tliin, ho that the air within them, 
and the blood without, cun exercise a chemicul infiuence on 
one another through thi'm. The pulmoiniry artery, which 
brings the dark blood from the riglit side of the heart, 
divides into two branches, one for each lung, and each 
branch subdivides into minute ramifications, which spread 
themselves over and between the air-cells. The pulmonary 
veiins take their cominenceinent from the arterial capillaries 
ou tbft surface of the C(4ls, aud unite witli one another till 
two large ones are formed from each lung, which convey 
the red {.nrified blood into the h‘ft iiuiicle. 

The vesicles have been described as being fixed to tho 
iur-tubes, in the same manner us a bunch of grapes is 
fixed to the foot.stalk*, hut here the similarity ends, for 
the cells are so stiial) and so close together tliat no inter- 
stices between them can be perceived. Indeed, on looking 
at the surface of a lung it seems to consist of an infinity of 
shining points, which, on bc'ing examined more closely, arc 
found to be the cells filled with air. After nir has once 
got into the lungs it can nevia* be completely exptOlcd : 
hence the lungs of a person who has hreallu'd always float 
in water ; and on this fact is founded the test used in 
Timinnl examinations, to distinguish a stillhoni (Oiild from 
me that has breathed, whero tlicre is a suspicion of child- 
murder. 

In llio accompanying figure the front of the chest is 
re|)reseuted as cut off, so us to show the lungs without it. 
The windpipe is seen descending and dividing into its two 
brunches, which are entering into the lungs ; hut tin* branches 
of the arteries and veins are omitted, because they would 



have made it too complicated. Each lung is of a conical form 
— its base below and its a|)ex above; its base rests on tlie 
upper surface of the diaphragm, its apex reaches up into 
the root of the neck, its hack touches th(< spine, and its 
front and outer parts are covered by the ribs (as seen in 
fig. 2). Towards tbe middle the lungs are not in contact, 
bedng there separated by the space iu which the heart lies. 
Each lung is divided tiy tissurcs into lobes, of which the 
right lung has three, and the left only two ; the place of 
tho middle lolie being occupied by tbe heart, which, it has 
already been stated, tliough in tho middle, encroaches upon 
the left hide. The whole lung, except tbe part where toe 
windpipe and bloodvessels enter it, is covered by a tbin 
smooth membrane called the pleura, which is re|ireseuted 
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in the woodcut. It ib a shut sac, havinjj one layer invest- | 
iii<; the lung, and the other lining the walls of the chest, ' 
the walls of whicl]^.are in contact, so that it forms a close 
bag ; tliough in the drawing, for the sake of phiiiinesH, a 
S])acc is represented between tlicm. The pleura is moist- 
ened with a thin serous fluid, similar to that in the peri- 
cardium, which enables tlie lung and chest to glide upon 
one another in the action of breathing. This membrane is 
very liable to Is^oinc inflamed, causing acute pain, and 
constituting the disease called pleuriny. 

When a cliild is born its lungs are empty, and the sides 
of the chest are as much compressed as they caTi well he. 
Whenever it has got into the air the ehusticity of the ribs 
causes its chest to enlarge ; the outer surface of the lung, 
being in contact with the chest, accompanies it, and so a 
teudeiiey to the formation of a vacuum is caused. The air 
now rushes down the wiud))ipo iuto wliat would otherwise 
be empty space, and thus the first inspiraiion is made, and 
when once made it is repeated eighteen or twenty times per 
minute, during the whole course of our existence. 

The lungs of a man arc estimated to contain about B30 
cubic inches of atmospheric air when filled as full as they 
can lioUl, by drawing in the breath to the utmost. At 
each act of respirntiou we draw in and expel about 40 
cubic inches, so that when the lungs arc at rest, afti^r an 
ordinary expiration, they contain about 2!KJ cubic inches. 
Now 40 is very nearly one-eighth of 330, so that about 
one-eighth of the air in the lungs is renewed at eaeli 
act of respiration. Besides the 40 cubic inches cxjiellcd 
ill ordinary cxj/iratlon, we can, by an act of the will, blow 
out 170 cubic inches in addition, making the wliole quan- 
tity cixpired aniouiit to 210 cubic inches. This still leaves 
320 cubic inches in the lungs, which therefore never col- 
lapse, but always float in water. In fig. 8 in Phate the 
lungs of a bird aro represented, to show the remarkable 
contrast in shape between tlieni and the human lungs. 

DUeases of the JAingx, — 'J’lie highly organized structure 
of the lungs, and the incessant cxeicisc of their important 
function, frequently under noxious cireunistances, render 
these organs })erha})S the most liable to disease of any in 
tlie body. Kxpohure to damp .and cold, sudden atino- 
Hphcrical changes and transitions of t<‘niperatuvc, want of 
proper uourishineiit, inattention to personal clennUness, 
and some of the ineehanicul employments in which the 
confined and heated atmosphere of workshops is iinpreg- 
tiutod with minute particles of fon>ign substances, such as 
hleel, wool, &c., may he considered u.s among the chief 
exciting causes of this extensively prevailing class of 
(iisenses. The most common and most important of the 
diseases of the lungs has already been described in the 
nrtiek} CoNSUMrrioN, and others will be found noticed 
under the headings Asthma, BuoNniiTis, and Plicuiclsy. 

Another nifeetion unhappily somewhui common in the 
cbaiigeablo climate of Great Britain is tliai known as 
infiainmation of the lungs, or more technically pneumonia. 
In this complaint it is tlio substance of the lung itself 
that is attacked, the air-cells and parenchymatous struc- 
tui^ of the organ being the seat of tin? disease. As a rnie, 
only one lung is involved, but occasionally there is infinra- 
inntion of both lungs, and the dis(*aso often co-exists along 
with other chest complaints. The most frequent exciting 
cause of influmination of the lungs is cold in some form or 
other, and the greatest number of cases occur during those 
months of the year in wliich there are the greatest vicissi- 
tudes of tenipe'-'aturo, notably Alai’tdi, April, and May. It 
5s more corninon among men than among women, owing to 
the former being, from the nature of their occupations, 
more exposed to the influence of the weather. It is 
generally very sudden in its onset, being usually ushered 
in by* a feeling of weakness and depression, wliich is 
followed by a sense of cjiillincss and severe fits of shiver- 
ing. Other symptoms of fever then become manifest , 


nausea, cough, pain in the side, and distressed brciitlang, 
the respiiMtions increasing from about twenty in a minute 
to thirty, forty, or even more, up to sixty or seventy. Tho 
cougli, which is short and backing, is necompaui**d by ox- 
|iecturatIoii, the sputa being of a very tenacious and sticky 
cliaracter, and of a peculiar rustj^ colour. There is also a 
very marked rise of teinjierature on tlie invasion of this 
disease, and it is not uncommon for the thermometer to 
mark 103® or 104° within a few hours (4 the first feeling of 
illness, and this high temperature is generally maintained 
until the period of crisis. As tho complaint progresses it is 
attended hy hc.adacho, sleeplessness, and tlieie is coimnonly 
slight delirium, especially towards tlieevening, when tlie. fever 
reaches its iiighost degree. Tho digestive organs are also 
much disturbed, there is loss of appetite and thir>t, tlio 
bowels arc generally contined, the tongue becomes coat(*d 
with a white fur, and occasionally the patient is troubled 
with vomiting. 

Those syniptoms usually continue for several days, and 
generally a well-marked crisis takes place about the end of 
the first week of the disease. The time, however, may 
vary from the tliird up to the twelfth day, and there is an 
•Id but unfounded theory that the crisis always occurs on 
one of the odd days. In the majority of cases the <*ri.sis is 
marked by a rapid fall in the temperature, the skin be- 
comes moist and perspires freely, tlie urine, wliich has 
been scanty, is increased in quantity, the respiration f.ills 
111 frequency, and, to a less extent, the jmlse also. Oc- 
casionally the constipation gives way to diurrhuea ; there 
is biiM'ding from tlic nose, and an eruption appears upon 
the skin. Very often after this change tho patient falls 
into a deep sleep, and on waking feels that the worst 
of the disease is over, and rapidly recovers. At other 
times the process of recovery is more protracted, tho 
temperature falling by slow degrees, interrupt i>d by more 
or less severe exacerbations, and the condition of the 
patient being marked by gi’eat debility, Wlu‘ii the ler- 
iTiiiiatiou of the case is unfavourable, death geiuTally 
occurs at tho end of the first, or the beginning of the s(‘eond 
week, its advent being mai'kcd by wandering of mind, 
coldness of the extremities, increased difficulty in brcatli- 
ing, a feeble ineffectual cougb, and ultimately a state 
of partial cmna. 

With rcsi>cct to the treatment of this disease it was 
formerly the custom to bleed largely and to employ de- 
pressing medicines, sucli as tartar emetic ; but since the 
true nature of the complaint has been more clearly per- 
ceived a more rational method lias been introduced, and 
the mortality has been gi*eat1y diminished. It is imw 
understood that, like certain other fevers, the progress 
of the disease cannot be cut short or arrested hy any 
specific, but that it must be tho effort of the physician 
to maintain the strength of the patient, to modify tho 
more dangerous elements of the disease, and thus to assist 
it towards a favourable termination. As soon as tho 
disease has manifested itself the patient should bo confined 
to bod, and the room should be well ventilated and kept at 
a temperature of about 80° Fahr. The diet must consint 
chiefly of liquids, and of thoso the best that can be used is 
milk, of which from 2 to 8 pints may bo given in the 
course of the day. Stimulants in modorato quantities 
are often useful in promoting appetite and< assisting the 
digestive process, and a draught combining an acid and 
bitter may be prescribed for the same purpose. A simple 
aperient is generally required to relieve the constipation, 
tliough active purgation is to be avoided. The pain in 
the side, which is often seven*, may be greatly relieved by 
hot fomentations, or by tlie application of large hoi linseed 
poultices to tho chest and back, which should be renewed 
as often as they get cold. Whore there are signs of cardiac 
failure stimulants are required, and where it becomes 
necessary to dmiinish the pyrexia quinine may be given in 
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combination with a stimulant in sometrlmt Inrfi^e doses. ' 
111 all cases skilled medical assistance should be procured 
as Ctirly as possible, as the complaint from its serious 
character and uttendaut dangers is quite beyond domestic 
trcatiiicut. 

II(Bmoptifais^ or spitting of blood. Expectoration of 
blood may occur either by exhalation from the mucous 
imMiibraiie of the air-tubes or from the lesion of a blood- 
vessel. It gciiorully uccars in early life, from the age of 
lifteeii to thirty-five, and in the former instance may be 
dependent upon local congestion. This determination of 
})lood to the lungs may be occasioned by the sudden sup- 
pression of some natural or accidental discharge from other 
parts, as in suppressed or impaired menstruation, or tlie 
arrest of ii hseraorrlioidal discharge, or by pressure of 
tuberculous matter. From the latter cause it is frequently 
a sign of approaching consumption. The expectoration of 
blood is attended with cough. Sometimes the quantity 
brought up is very considerable, and is expelled with 
violence ; at other times the sputa are only streaked with 
it. The expectorated blood is generally of a vennilioii 
colour, and when in small quantities it is frothy and 
mixed with air. When the blood comes from the stomach, 
it is brought up by vomiting and without cough, without 
the frothy appearnneo, and of a dark grumous character. 
Although the spitting of blood may be a sign of serious 
disease, this is by no means an invariable consequence, as 
it often attends a paroxysm of cough which is somewhat 
severe and prolonged, in cases where there is no indication 
of consumption. 

rnlmoiiary apoplexy occurs when blood is effused into 
the parenchymatous structure of the lungs. 

Maliynani Diaeaaea, — The lungs are also subject to 
diseases of a specifically malignant nature, such ns medul- 
lary sarcoma and melanosis ; but these rarely occur as a 
primary atfection. The medullary and melaiioid matter is 
depohited iii these organs as a secondary affection, in con- 
junction with its existence in other parts, and frequently iu 
all or the majority of the orgaiKs of the body. 

Inflammation of the pleura is treated of under Plkukisy. 

LU'PERCZ, the priests of the god Luperciis, whom 
the Komniis sought to identify with the Greek god Pan, 
the most ancient order of the Roman priesthood. They 
were instituted in honour of Romulus and Remus, as it 
was to the protection of the wolf-god (Lupercus), saviour 
of shepherds, that the twins owed their life; for when 
exposed to die at their birth, a wolf was recorded to have 
suckled them, Tlic place where the priests assembk d was 
called Lupercnl^ and the festivals took the name of Lvper^ 
calin. TJicy continued till a.d. 49fl, when, onaccount of their 
licentiousness, tlicy were abolished by Pope Gelasius. The 
greatest ceremony of tliO Lupcrcalia (16th February) was 
the curious purification of the city by goats’ blood (scape- 
goat). Two youths wore touched on the forehead with 
the blood of goats, and the skins of these goats wero then 
cut into pieces and worn by the Liiperci, who went other- 
wise half naked at this festival. The trimmings of the 
skins they cut into thougs, and in this guise they ran 
about the city striking with them every one they met. 
Women put themselves forward to be struck, esteeming 
it a sure presage of fruitfulness and security in child- 
bearing. The name Februare means to purify, showing 
that the Lupercalia were older than the name of the month 
itself. Mark Antony was a Ln]>ercus when consul, and 
joined in this half-naked procession of runners. It was 
at the Lupercalia that Mark Antony offered Csssar the 
kingly crown, and ho refused it, saying, *‘Tliu Romaus 
nave no king but God.” 

You all did soo how on the T.upereal 

1 thrice did offi^r him a kingly rrown, 

Which he did thrice refitse. Was this ambition 
'' *-Jinrk Antonjf*ii Sp xch iu Cataar" 


LU'PZNS (Lupinua), a very extensive genus of hardy 
annual, perennial, and half-shrubby plants, commonly 
cultivated in gardens for the sake of thoir gaily coloured 
flowers. The species inhabit the western parts of America, 
from British Columbia to Bolivia. A few species 
are found in the United States and Brazil, and a few in 
tlie Mediterranean region. The genus is nearly allied to 
laburnum and broom. 

LU'PVLZN is the yellow powder found in the flower of 
the hop (^Uwnulaa Inpnlua^ natural order Uhticacka-.)- 
It contains a bitter priiieiple and a volatile oil and resin; 
these together give the aromatic bitter flavour to beer. It 
is also used iu iiiedicino os a narcotic iu doses of from 2 to 
5 grains. 

ZiUP'US or WOZdP is the name which is given to 
several forms of chronic disease of the skin, and is 
suggestive of their devouring and destructive nature. The 
following are the chief varieties of tlie discjisc : — (1) 
Lujms erpthemutosusy which is tlie least troublesome and 
S(‘rious form, and which is marked by the appearance of 
a number of deep red or livid patches on Iho skin of 
the cheeks or nose, which, after remaining for a long 
period unaltered, beeomo covered with tliiii dirty looking 
crusts, and ultimately end in a thin white sear. Some- 
times holh cheeks are attaeked at once, and the patches 
spread and unite across the nose, while iu other easels 
tlie scalp, eais, eyelids, lips, or back of the hands be- 
come scuts of tint disease. It seldom oectirs before tho 
age of puberty, is more common nmoiig w'oinen than 
men iu the proportion of eight to one, is not liemlitary 
or ultimately connected with any other special disease, 
and it attacks all classes of society. Beyond the dis- 
figurement which it causes, it is attended with very little 
pain or other ineonverdcnce, except perlmps slight itching, 
but it is very obstinate and difficult to cure, and often 
lasts for years. 'I’reatmcnt consists in careful atteiitiou 
to the general health, diet, and nutrition, and the exhi- 
bition of mild caustic applications to the part aflected, 
followed by soothing applications, many such allernationa 
being usually required before a cure is effected. (2) 
Lttpna non cxtduna^ a more serious form of the complaint, 
usually begins as one or more small smooth, reddish-brown 
or reddish-yellow blot(dies, set upon a dark red base of 
thickened skin. These slowly increase in size, and c»»nlesce 
so as to form patches and become covered with small horny- 
like scabs, which may disappear without leaving open sores, 
though a distinct deep scar remains, or they may uleerato 
and thus develop into the most dangerous and severe form 
of the disease, known as (8) jAipua eiedana. This 
affection, formerly termed Noli me iantjere.^ begins almost 
exclusively on the nose at tho tip of tho edges, and it often 
attacks simultaneously the skin and the internal mucous 
membrane. Red or brownish-red nodules are first formed, 
beneath w’bich ulcers are found to extend, the siirromnling 
parts being swollen and the edges of tlm ulcers of a pinki^h 
colour. There is also a copious purulent secretion, and 
unless remedial measures are prom])tly applied the ulcer- 
ation may attack structures deeper than the skin, and 
spread until a considerable portion of tho nose, or even the 
whole of it, is destroyed, and severe inroads liavo been made 
into the tissues of tho cheeks and lips. Though not a 
fatal disease of itself, it is one of a very serious character, 
from tho great deformity which it may give rise to. 
Happily it is a complaint of veiy rare occurrence. It 
is iu no way due to syjdiilis, either hereditary or acquired, 
and tliough it soinetimcs occurs in scrofulous persons, in 
the larger number of cases the persons attacked seem 
otherwise healthy. Unlike the first-mentioned form of 
lupus, this i^fteetion usually begins early in life, and 
rarely appears after the age of thirty. It is more common 
in females than in males, and occurs more frequently in 
the country than in the large towns. The treatment of 
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lAipm non exedana is much the same as that indicated 
for Lupus erifthematoaus^ with the exception that more 
active extcnml remedies are required, but in dealing with 
the more destructive Lupus exedans the applications mnst 
be of greater power and more rapid in their action. The 
caustics most generally used to destroy the new tissue 
formed by the disease are caustic potash, nitrate of silver, 
and acid nitrate of mercury. Other methods consist in 
the scarification of the nodules, or the removal of the 
diseased tissue by blunt “ scrapers ” or “ spoons ” made for 
this purpose. It will be obvious that for the use of such 
powerful remedies or mechanical methods, delicate surgical 
manipulation and careful medical control arc requisite. 

LURCH'ER is the name of a dog which was originally 
bred as a cross between the greyhound and the shepherd’s 
dog, but was subseciueiitly modified by a cross with the 
spaniel. It is lower niul more thickly built than the grey- 
hound. It is niurk(‘d by short cars, thick, wiry, and saiidy- 
culouml hair. The lurcher is quick at scout, a fleet runner, 
and, when used by poachers, very destnictivo to game. 

LUR'GAN, a town of Ireland, in the county of Armagh, 
situated in a flat tract at the northern end of the county, 
2 miles from the south shore of Ixmgh Neagh, 17 miles 
north-east from Armagh, and 86 miles north from Dublin. 
The population in 1881 was 10,184. The town contains 
a handsome chundi, Roman Catholic chapel, nunnery, 
Tresbyterinn meeting-houses, and Methodist chapels, some 
breworios, a tobacco manufactory, and several factories; 
also a union workhouse, a court-house, in which petty 
sessions aro held, and an Orange Hall erected in 1871. 
There is a hall for the sale of diapers and linens, which is 
largely attended. The town lias progressed greatly during 
the last twenty years. For cleanliness and regularity 
Lurgnn is not surpassed by any other inland town. There 
is a large cemetery, beautifully laid ouL The appearance 
of the town and vicinity is greatly improved by the adjacent 
demesne of Lord liUrgaii, to which strangers have access. 

LUSTRA TION (Or. Iu6^ I wash), among the ancients, 
a mode of purification by sacrifices and other religious 
ceremonies. The initial ceremony seems always to have 
been the sprinkling of the place or people with water 
scattered from an aspijrgillum, or from a laurel or olive 
branch, followed by the burning of some swcet-smelliug 
iiiceiiso. llcncc the early Christians derived their nse of 
lioly water and incense, though they afterwards attached 
meanings of their own to these usages. Thus they wore 
accustomed to purify their cities, armies, or people, after 
any impurity or crime; and the Romans also purified 
their fields after the harvest and their sheep after the 
lambing season. Then was it that they sang the hymn 
of the Fratres Arvales (the Field Friars), the oldest 
monument of the Latin language. [Sec Latin Lan«uaok.] 
Ti^e Roman armies also underwent sprinkling with holy 
water before entering on a campaign. There w’as scarce 
any action performed, at the begiuning and end of which 
some lustral ceremony was not required, to purify them- 
selves and appease the gods. 

LUSTRE OF MZNEl^S is one of the clmrac- 
t<M'istTes resorted to as aid in recognizing and describing 
the different mineral species. It is produced by the reflec- 
tion of light from the surface, and is of course affected by 
the nature of that surface. There is no means of judging 
lustre accurately, it is altogether a matter of appreciati<m 
of the eye ; but several varieties and degrees of intensity 
aro recognized, vliich can be best judged by reference to 
tite minerals which are token as ty])ic^ examples. The 
most important are; — 

(1) Metallic^ or that possessed by native metals and 
some minerals, as galena and 11*011 pyrites. 

(2) Vitreous or ylassy. This is well displayed by 
quartz and rock-salt, 

(3) Itesinous or waary^ as in zinc-blcnde and amber. 


( 4 ) Pearly^ as in talc and selenite. «• 

(6) Silky, This is gcneridly seen in fihrons forms of 
minerals, as in asbestos, some forms of soienito, &c. 

(6) Adamantine^ as in the diamond. 

The degrees of intensity recognized are ; — 

(a) Splendent^ when the surface reflects objects distinctly, 
as in well-formed crystals of zinc-blende. 

(h) Shining^ when the reflection is less distinct 
(c) Glistening^ when the light is well reflected, but 
without an image. 

(<f) Glimmering^ when there is only a feeble reflection 
of light. 

(e) Dull^ when there is a total absence of any sliiiic, as 
in chalk and most amorphous minerals. 

LUS'TRUM was ilie name applied to a period of live 
solar years among the Romans, as the termination of this 
period was generally marked by a public lustration after 
the takiug of the census was over. 

It is well known that the most ancient Roman year 
consisted only of ten months, or 804 days, and that this 
year continued to bo used for religions purposes. Niebuhr 
has shown that at the lustrum the civil and religious years 
coincided, since five solar years, containing 1825 days, 
coincide with six religions years of 304 days each, con- 
taining 1 824 days, with the difference of one day. 

LU'SUS KATU'RAB (Lat., sport of natui'c), a term 
applied to a monster or to anything unnatural iu the phy- 
sical world. 

LUTE, a stringed musical instrument of tho guitar 
family, iu which the strings sound by being plucked. Its 
origin is pointed out by its name, which is the Arabic nd 
preceded by the article, al ud. In Portuguese its name is 
still alaude. It was introduced into F<uropc by the Crusaders. 

The main difference between the lute and the guitar is 
that tho body of the former has a beautifully curvtid ba(‘k, 
which one might roughly compare to the half of a somewhat 
ovoid melon in shape, and the whole l)ody takes an oval, not 
an elliptical form, the narrow end of the oval being upper- 
most, and the back starts at once from tho soundboai'd. The 
guitar, on tho contrary, has a mneh more violin* like outline, 
and a flat back and soundboard, which are separated by 
the curving sides of the instrument, perpendicular to both 
of them. Both lute and guitar have a long neck stretching 
upwards from the body, so that the strings wliich pass up 
to tho bead, where they are wound round the tuning-pegs, 
majr be “ stopped hy pressure against tho neek ; and one 
string bo made to give out many diverse notes, according to 
the sounding length of it, as determined by the stopping. 
This is of course the plan of construction of the violin family 
also ; but the guitar family, including the lute, differ from 
violins in not having tho nock (or “ finger-board ”) smooth. 
Guitars and lutes have frets across the neck, raised edges of 
ivory or of metal slips let into the neck and projecting a 
little above it ; and the frets are so placed along the neck 
as to indicate the places for stopping successivn notes in the 
musical scale of the country. A violinist can play any 
scale he pleases, and any interval, however small it be ; a 
lutenist can only play in bis set scale, and is held to exacti- 
tude very nearly as rigidly as a player on an instrument of 
fixed tones, such as a pianoforte. (Tlie lutenist can Vary 
his tones a little, according as be presses over the fret or 
behind it, &c., but the range is not great) When Villot- 
teau endeavoured to study Arab music, his task among the 
savants who were sent out from France witli the great 
Eg}’pt!an expedition of Napoleon Bonapai-te (1798), he was 
coiitinimlly foiled by his Arab teacher singing out of tune, 
while when ho repeated the airs on the violin the Arab found ^ 
tho same fault with him. After a period of perplexity, he 
thought of examining tho frets of the native lute, and at 
once saw that the musical scale of the Arabs is quite dif- 
ferent from ours, and we can neither sing to them in tune 
nor they to us. 
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T|je Arab lute came originally from Persia In the sixth 
century. Its strings, varying in number, are of twisted silk, 
and the frets are often made by tying pieces of the strings 
round tho neck at the proper places. 

'rho modern Egyptian lute (owrf or eW<f')haB seven pairs 
of gut strings, and is pla>st!d with a quill plectrum, not with 
the iiu^rs. Uut there was a lute-like instrumeut called 
iie/r, with an exceedingly long neck, used by the anqiont ' 
Egyptians in the most remote antiquity. A piece of wall- i 
painting of the time of Muses, now preserved in the British 
Museum, depicts a concert of w/rir, and the strings and 
frets of tho instruments are well shown. TJie performers 
are women, and they play with plectra, apparently of ivory. ' 

The Italian lute was an enlarged and beautiihed varia- 
tion of the original Arab copy,. and down to the time 
of Bach, who wrote for it, it was a favourite instrument. 
Its melon-shaped ovoid body was built up of staves of pine 
or cedar; tho flat soundboard was of pine, and was sup- 
ported by a souiidpost and strengthened by a longitudinal . 
bar, as in the violin; a circular soundhole, or a pattern | 
mudo up of several souodbules, pierced the middle of the ' 
soundboard, 'I'he body was relatively largo and the neck , 
bhorl. The strings were of catgut ; and tliose which ran 
ah mg the neck were usually iu pairs, four to six pairs being 
the usual number, each pair being in unison and close set, 
like tlic strings of a bicbord pianoforte. Beside these were 
usually one or two large strings, which lay quite outside the 
fiiig<jr-board and were attached to a part of tho head pro- 
jecting somewhat sidewards; these were tuned to the chief 
notes of tho key, and were not alterable by stopping, sound- 
ing always one note. This plan was found so serviceable 
that it was extended, and tho lai'ge theorbos and archlutes 
almost drove the small ordinary four or six stringed lutes 
out of existence. 

The lute required constant toning ; as Matlieson laughs, 
a luteuist eighty years old would have spent sixty in tuning 
Ills instrument. For amateurs, who paid for the constant 
repairs and adjustments required, it wos said that a lute 
cost about as much as a horse lo keep. These jests show 
how troublesome the instrument was to keep in order. It 
was considered advisable to keep the lute in a bed which 
was constantly used. Their prices were high for those by 
good makers; iu the seventeenth century a first-rate lute, 
especially if a century old or so, fetched i:i00, representing 
a very high sum in our own value of money. The great 
authority on tho lute is Thomas Mace's book (Lond. 1 (>76). 
The tone of the lute was very thin, expressive, and delicate. 
It was not only used to accompany the voice, hut was the 
great solo instrument of the middle ages, until superseded 
by the violin. Its music was written in Tablatiikk. 

LUTX'OLXNt the yellow colouring nmtt(T of the 
common weld (i&secia luteola^ natural order Reseduccie). 
It crystallizes in yellow needles, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, ]>ut slightly soluble in water. It is a weak acid, and 
coiiibhies with alkalies, fonuing salts of a deep yellow 
colour. The formula is OaoHj40g. 

LU'THSB, martin, or IiUDHER, L U T TER , or 
IfOTRBR — for he signed bis name in all these various ways 
— was bom at Eislebcn, in Lower Saxony, ou tlie 1 hth of 
Kuvember, 1483. When six years old he was sent to tlie 
free school at Eisenach, and to gain his daily bread was 
wont to solicit alms by singing ^fore tlie houses of the 
rich and charitable, a custom both then and at a later time 
with the poor students of Gcimany. “ Let no ouo,” says 
the great reformer iu ono of his works, “ speak contemptu- 
ously in my presence of the poor follows who go from door 
to door, singing and b(‘gging bread propter Deum! You 
kiiow the psalm says, * Princes and kings have sung.* I 
myself was once a poor mendicant, seeking my bread at 
people's houses, particularly at Eisenach, my own dear 
Eisenach ! 

His father's circumstances iroproyiiig-»the elder Luther 


was a miner, and in possession now of two furnaces of his 
own— it was determined that the youthful Martin, already 
giving evidence of an active and powerful mind, should 
study the law, and he was entered in loOl at tho Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, in Thuringia. For legal pursuits, however, 
he showed no appetite; his intellect swept away at once 
the cobwebs and trickeries of tho law, and ho devoted 
himself to the study of belles lettres and music. Music 
throughout life was his favourite art ; he taught it to his 
children, he ranked it next to tlieology, and was accustomed 
to say of it, Music is the art of tiic prophots ; it is the 
only other art which, like theology, can calm the agitations 
of the soul, and put the devil to flight." 

Dividing his attention between the classics and tlio 
writings of tho schoolmen, young Martin Luther strode 
forward in his career. At the age of twenty he was lum- 
onred with the title of Master of Arts, and then, by tho 
advice of his kinsmen, he began to apply himself to juris- 
prudence. In the Augastine monastery at Erfurt, which 
he joined in July, 1506, he excited general admiration in 
the public exercises by tho facility with which he extricated 
hiniself from tho labyrinths of dialectics. He read assirlu- 
nusly the prophets and the apostles, then the books i»f 
St. Augustine — bis “ Explanations of tho Psalms," and his 
book on tho “Spirit and tho Letter.” He studied with 
earnestness the writings of Occam, whose logic he preferred 
to that of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas. 

An accident, as the world would call it, determined his 
future career. lie saw one of his friends killed by light- 
ning at his side. He resolved thoroupon to dedicate him- 
self to God's service, and entered upon a life of the must 
rigid self-denial. “If,” he says, “Augustine went, straight 
to heaven from tho walls of a monastery I ought to do so, 
as all my brethren would testify. I fasted, I watched, I 
practised all tho ansterilies of u cennhite, until I absolutely 
fell very ill.” But as yet, like John Bunyan, he was 
wandering in the wrong path, and soon he was beset with 
doubts and fears which wrung Ills very soul. Ho lingered 
long in the valley of the sbudow. Often might he be seen 
at the altar foot, with clasped hands and strcaining C}es, 
declaring himself “ the chief of sinners." He k«*pt weary 
vigil throughout the night, wrestling w'ith temptations 
winch sprang from his diseased iiuagination. “Jerunio 
and other fathers," ho afterwards wrote, “ never endured 
sncli trials. Augustine and Ambrose, too, had their sor- 
rows, and trembled before the sword; but uhat is tiiis 
compared with the angel of Satan, ^ who strikes with tho 
fists ? ’ If I live I will write a book on UMiiptations, for 
without a knowledge of the subject no man can thoroughly 
comprehend the Holy Scriptm-es, or feel tho duo love and 
fear of tho Lord.” 

A weak mind gives way before tbese inward struggles; 
a strong mind, after much huHeting to and fro, rises out of 
them a conqueror; and Luther was reserved to accomplish 
a glorious mission— to open up to the intellect of Europe, 
like Columbus, a new world. 

In his twenty-third year the business of bis monastery 
called him into Italy. The journey opened np a new era, 
not only in Luther's life, but iu the history of religion ; for 
the shams and falsehoods and open vices of the Italian 
capital disgusted his clear moral sense and oflbnded his 
vigorous intellect. He penetrated into all the mysteries of 
tho papal court, and beneath its flowers and gilding recog- 
nized the abomination of iniquity that corrupted the elmreh 
and society. So, with thoughts arising in his heart that 
were to prove the germs of a great revolution, lie quitted 
the city of the popes, and shook the dust oil* his feet. 

On his return to his convent solitude he devoted himself 
to the study of the Scriptures, reading them with the 
assistance of Firasmus, whose interpretation, liowevcr, did 
not always satisfy him. His renown as a scholar now ob- 
tained him the chair of professor of philosophy iu the uni- 
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vers!ty wlilch Frederick the elector of Saxony had founded | 
at Wittenberg (1508). Here he addressed himself to a 
full aud lucid exposition of the divine word, and enunciated 
opinions which, though as old as the days of the apostles, 
fell upon his sttl/tled hearers with ull the effect of novel 
truths. So long, however, as his doctrines were promul- 
gated from the professorial chair they exercised but little 
influence, because they were confined to a limited audience; 
but through the influence of Staujat/i he passed from the 
chair to the pulpit, and fiuiig out his genius upon the mul- 
titude. Crowds flocked to hear this bold and original 
teacher, who spake as man had uever spoken since the age 
of tJjo primitive fathers, and who put new life into the 
dry bones of an anticjuated thcjology. He had not yet, 
however, stepped forward us the reformer. His foot was 
on the threshold, but custom and traditional influences 
still held him back. His mind required an external im- 
pulse to assist it in throwing ofV its fetters, and this impulse 
was afforded unwittingly by a Dominican monk named 
Tctzcl, I'lic resources of the Roman see proving inade- 
quate to the accomplislnnent of the many ambitious pro- 
jects which filled the teeming briiiii of Pope Leo X., chief 
uiiH»ng them being the ardent desire to complete St. Peter’s 
(it Rome, ho resolved to increase them by the sale of indul- 
gences. 

Luther was struck with ninazement and homir at th‘s 
proceeding. “When 1 beheld,” lie says, “this unholy 
and detestable tmflic taking place in open day, and thereby 
sanctioning the most villainous crimes, 1 could not, though 
1 was then hut a young doctor of divinity, refrain from 
protesting against it in the strongest manner.” He 
thundered resolutely against tlio monk and his inissioii ; 
Tctzcl retorted; Luther, growing bold<*r in the cAUse, 
step'ped into the arena, armed at all points. On the Slst 
of (Jetober, 1517, the eve of All Saints, he nailed to the 
ehtircU door ninety-five tlieses agjiinst the doctrine of in- 
dulgences, and announced Ins readiness to defend them. 
A coi)y found its way into the hands of Tctzcl, and excited 
his alarm and indignation. He published 10(> countor- 
propohitioiiH, in which he asserted the Pope^s infallibility, 
and branded Lutlior and all who abetted him os lierelies 
and licreHiarchs. The discussion spread. The introduc- 
tion of printing and the consequent diflusion of hooks had 
already awakened a spirit of inquiry, and the people threw 
themselves with eagerness on the religious pasture from 
W’hich they had been so long excluded. Luther’s theses 
were printed in thousands, devoured, and cirenlated in every 
direction, so that even tlieir author was alarmed at his 
success. He w’as not yet prepared to throw’ of!' the autho- 
rity of the i’opt, and at this juneture seemed disposed to 
abandon the whole matter. Rut his pacific resolve w'os 
shaken by 'J’etzcl, who had burned the heretical theses 
in public, and, as it were, dared Lullier to the conflict. 
Tlio inhabitants of Wittenlicrg retaliated by consigning 
Tetzel’s producti«»ns to the flames in the tlrcat Square, 
and thus began tiic great religious revolution known as 
the Reformation. Seveial others joined in the chase 
which Tetzel hud started; John Eck, Pricrio, and Hoogen- 
straaten opened upon him in full cry. At first the eom- 
nicTtion was viewed with indifference at Rome. “Monkish 
jealousy,” cried Leo X.; “this friar Martin is a man of 
fine genius! ” And when Luther appealed to him against 
tlio lawfulness of indulgences, he privately requested his 
friend Slaupitz to persuade the reformer to rest in peace. 
But when at length the Pope’s master of the ceremonies 
wrote a defence of Tetzel, and Luther published a masterly 
ri'ply, the alarm and ire of the papal court wore fully aroused, 
lie w.is summoned to appear at Romo within sixty days, 
and Pricrio, one of his strongest antagonists, was placed at 
the head of the tribunal appointed to try him. But th 
Kleclibr of Saxony, wlio was favourable to Luther, knew 
well that if he ventured to Romo be ventured into a lion's 


den from which there was no hope of return, and demanded 
of the Pope that the German monk should be tried in his 
own country. His influence procured the concession that 
he should bo examined by a legate in the free town of 
Angsburg, whore the elector himself was then residing. 
V/itli the courage bom of faith J-nther proceeded thither, 
journeying on foot, without a kreutzer in his pocket, and 
ill a worn-out gown. At the gates of Augsburg he was 
received by a crowd of priests and laymen, rich and poor, 
who welcomed him in God’s name. Before the legate. 
Cardinal Cajetau, he preserved his wonted composure, and 
defended his convictions with earnest eloquence. The 
cardinal called upon him to retract, or threatened him with 
the vengeauoe of the church. A four days’ dispute ensued, 
in which the reformer’s t^rguments proved irresistible, and 
Cajetau broke up the examination in great disorder. Tlie 
monk returned in safety to his cell and his pulpit. “ 1 
leave the place,” ho wrote to the cardinal, “ in the name of 
the Lord, and I appeal from Leo iiiisinfonned to Leo better 
informed.” Between Luther and the papal court recon- 
ciliation was henceforth impossible, and it was well for him 
that he had secured the protection of a paj^rpn so powerful 
and so sincere as Frederick of Saxony. 

Day by day the breach widened. Luther still retained 
that fooling of deference towards the church wliich springs 
from tradition and prescriptive authority, and to sunder 
the tie that bound him an external impulse was again 
necessary. It was at this time that John Eck put forth 
a public challenge to l^ntlicr to dispute with him at Leip- 
zig. 'J'hithcr proceeded the reformer, aceompatiicd by 
(’arlstadt, Melanchthon, and a large body of students. A 
fierce debate ensued, in which logic was on Luther’s side 
and authority on that of Kclc, But unhappily for the 
l*opc the course of the discussion led tlie Wittenberg pro- 
fessor to examine the papal claims to the primacy, and ho 
soon found reason to assume a holder tone and adopt a 
more vigorous course. Through the printing press ho 
appealed to the people, and his voice stiiTed the heart of 
Germany like a trmnpet. In October, 1520, he issued his 
indictment against the papacy in a work of great power 
aud furious invective, entitled “ The Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church.” He set forth that the church was held 
in bonds, and that the Saviour, constantly profaned in 
the idolatry of the mass, and scornfully disregarded in the 
dogma of transubstantiation, was virtually the Pope’s 
jirisoner. A bull of excommunication arriving from Rome 
stimulated him to further onslaughts. He immediately 
issued a pamphlet “ Against the Execrable Bull of Anti- 
Christ,” and on the lUth of December publicly burned the 
papal anathema at tlie gates of Wittenberg, with the canon 
law, tJie decretals, and the extravagantes of the popes, ex- 
claiming — “ Ah thou hast nfllicted the holy of the Lord, so 
mayest thou be consumed in everlasting fire.” In an 
address he added — “Ilithorto 1 have merely jested with 
tlie Pope; the serious struggle now begins.” And from 
that date Lutlicr held no more communion with the Church 
of Rome. 

The circumstances of the time, as wo have said else- 
where, proved eminently favourable to the success of 
Luther’s mission. The discovery of printing had aroused 
the intellectual facmlties of men, 'while it provided the 
means of supplying them with the nutriment they so long 
hod lacked. The printers, necessarily men of bold and 
quick intelligcucf!, became Luther's most powei-fnl and 
enthusiastic supporters. 'I'hoy frequently printed his books 
at their own cost, and always with a loving care. Vast 
numbers of copies were struck ofl', and rapidly distributed 
throughout Germany by those heretical monks who laid 
thrown aside their cowls and returned to the world to pn>- 
rnulgate the principles of a reformed creed. The fire was 
latent in the earth, and as the vivifying flame passed 
quickly from one point to another, it burst forth in all iu. 
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triyiancv, li^litin/r up tlie dvillzed world with the reflection { 
of Its radiuiice. The nobles and the peasantry, the castles | 
and the. free towns, fendnlism and commerce, rh’alled each 
other in enthusiasm for Luther. At Marienburg, at Stras- ' 
burg, even at Mains, there prevailed a constant struggle 
for his smallest pamphlets. The sheet, while yet wet from 
the press, passed from efigcr hand to hand. The litcrarj 
guilds then flourishing in Germany, tinmen and .shoe- 
makers, braziers and tsulors, greedily devoured the gtiod 
tidings procliiiinod by the reformer. Hans Sachs, the shoe- 
maker poet, celebrated in his most melodious strains the 
“ Nightingale of Wittenberg, *’ and the song, as it spread 
over all the German land, swelled into the trumpet-tones 
of a victorious piean. The German nobles were foremost 
in this new communion of thought and sentiment. Thoy 
suppurted the hero-reformer with money; they promised 
him active aid against all assailants. ** 1 see very clearly,” 
wrote Ulrich von Huttcii, “ that wo must come to swords, 
hows, armour, and cannon. Do thou, my father, fortify 
tliy courage, and despise these wild beasts. I sec each day 
the number of thy adherents augment ; thou wilt be in no 
want of defenders.” 'Iho friends of Luther were even 
present in the Diet at Worms, and in one of the sittings a 
paper w'os produced which set forth that 400 nobles had 
sworn to defend him, and ho who read it cried aloud — 
“ Runtschnh ! Bontschuh ! ” the war-cry of the insurgent 
peasantry. 

Charles V., king of Spain, had been recently elected 
emperor, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapellc, and his first 
Germanic Diet was summoned to assemble at Worms in 
1521, with the avowTd object of checking the progress of 
tho new and dHiigerous opinions. The papal party, headed 
by Ah'ondiT, prevailed up<in the young einpemr to issue 
an edict for the destruction of Luther's writings. Tho 
iStatHs, however, ix^fused to publish the decreo unless the 
refonner were heard in his own defence, and a safe-condnet 
granted him under which he might repair to Worms, His 
friends would have had him disrogai'd the imperial man- 
date, but Luthar was wiser and bolder, and seized the 
opportunity of praalaiming the truth before the great Ger- 
man council. Ills journey lo Wonxis resembled a trium- 
phal proccHsion. When he came in sight of the city, on the 
Ibth of April, he rose in his chariot and chanted the noble 
psalm — the ** Marseillaise of tho Reformation” — Einfenie 
Jiunj ist vrtser Gott (“ A safe stronghold our God is still”). 
Before the Imperial Diet he maintained tho same sublime 
confidence in the help of heaven, and expounded bis doc- 
trines with all the eloquence of a vigorous and truth-fearing 
soul. Neither promises nor threats could induce him to 
retract. “ The woi-d of God,” be said, is not my word, 
and 1 cannot abandon it. Here am I,” ho exclaimed ; 1 

cannot do otherwiso ; so help me God. Amen 1 ” 

On the 26th of April he left Worms. An imperial edict 
was straightway issued against him, and all persons were 
proliibited from affording him any assistance or asylum, 
under penalty of high treason. As the only mode of saving 
his life, the friendly tdector caused him to be an’ested when 
on his way to Alterhausen, and provided for him a secure 
abode in his castle of Wartburg, where he was safe from 
the persecution of his sanguinary foes. He spent a year 
in this solitude, lamented by those of his friends who were 
not in the secret of his concealment, and occupied his time 
in a portion of his great work — the translation of the New 
Testament into German. Tho version was published in 
3 522. But his secluded and sedentary life filled him with 
morbidly nervous sensations. He imagined himself to be 
troubled with the frequent presence of the Evil One, in tho 
form of a buzzing moth ; and they still show the pilgrim 
to W^artburg the black mark on the wall which records the 
flight of an inkstand hurled at the intruder by the re- 
fomier's vigorous hand. He soon, however, shook off these 
^ wild, delusions, and leamii^ that CarlsUdt and the more 
you De. 


rilolent reformers were proceeding with such intemperance 
as to damage their cause, he left the castle in March, 1622, 
and returned to Wittenberg. His inflneuce and his energy 
speedily stilled tho commotion that had arisen. 

In the middle of the same year, Henry Vlll. of England 
entei'cd the lists of p<deTnical controversy, and published a 
reply to Lather's “ Babylonish Captivity,” The grateful 
Pope rewarded his royal ally with the title Defender of 
tho Faith” (Fidvi deJeH*or\ still borne by English 
monarchs. The reformer answered with his wonted velic- 
mcnce. In 1525 he still further asserted his independence 
of the Roman Catholic Church by marrying a nun, Catlierino 
von Bora, who had escaped from her convent about two 
years before. 8ho was descended from a noble family, 
was twenty-two years old, and of a handsome person. 
Thongh trieil by the miseries of extreme indigence, tho 
union proved a happy one, and Luther found in his 
wife a helpmate and a consoler. Four children w'ere burn 
to him, and in his domestiu relations the reformer showed 
himself endowed with a heart as true and tender as his 
intellect was bold and aggnasive. 

From this time forward the life of Martin Luther flowed 
on with the fulness and steadiness of a great river. Ills 
labours were innessant, for work was the iiecvi'ssary condi- 
tion of Ilia active spirit. The publication of his Gennaii 
version of the Scriptures was not only an epoch in the his- 
tory of religion, but In the formation and development of 
tho Gorman tongue. By tho year 1583 seventeen editions 
of it wera publislied at Wittenberg, thirteen at Augsburg, 
thirteen at Strasbiirg, with rtiprints at Erfurt and I^ip/dg, 
The bread was freely cast upon tho waters, and was eagerly 
sought. Many of the German states embraced tho Lutheran 
creed, and its apostle found himself called upon to organize 
and supt^rintend the new churches that sprang up around 
him. From 1517 to 1526 a book or tractate from his pen 
marked every year, and he wrote able and learned com- 
mentaries on nearly all the books of the Bible. In 1525 
a council was held at Augsburg, which adjourned to Spires 
in 1526, and at it a general council was demanded. In 
1528 a Diet was usscmblod at Spires, which determined O'l 
suppressing by force tho furtlier promulgation of the 
refunned doctrines. Against this intolerance several of tho 
German princes, and the deputies of fourteen imperial 
towns, solemnly protested, and hence arose the appellation 
of Protestants, which has ever since been borne by the 
members of the Reformed Church. 

At this period occurred the famous controversy as to 
the Real Presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist. On this point Luther still clung to a modifica- 
tion of the Romish dogma of the Saviour's actual preseneo 
(transubstantiation), and to all arguments replied, This 
is my body.” The discussion had no profitable result, but. 
excited much ill-feeling between Luther and the Swiss 
reformers, who stoutly opposed his doctrine of “cou- 
substantiatiun.” 

In 1580 W'as held the memorable Diet of Augsburg, at 
which the Confcssiuii of Faith prepared by Molanchtlion 
'Was formally accepted, and Protestantism, from the dream 
of a solitary monk, rose to the dignity and substance of a 
national creed. It was immediately followed by an assein- 
blngc of tho Lutheran princes at Smalcaldo (3 Ist December, 
1580), where tliey entered into a mutual league of defence, 
and agreed, if necessary, to maintain their religious opinions 
by anns. The Smalcaldic League was the first movement 
of tho Thirty Years’ War, whieh, in the course of its de- 
solating canter, brought ill Europe within its influence, 
until the Treaty of Westphalia secured the rights and 
liberties of tho Enropcan States. 

To the excqpses of the Anabaptists it is unnecessary to 
allude, except in record of the sorrowful indignation with 
which they filled the soul of Luther. The reformer con- 
tinued at his labours, earnest and resolute, till, in bis 
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lixtj-second year, hie health br;;an to Bocenmb. On the 
2.‘Jrd of January, 1640, ho repaired to Eialebcu to effect, 
if ho could, n reconciliation between the counts of Mans- 
feldt. In this laU>ur of love he succeeded — a fitting con- 
clusion to ilia great and glorious career. On the i7tii of 
February ho complained of severe uilincnts in tlie chest, 
and became ho ill tlmt a conviction of speedy death forced 
itH(df upon his mind. He passed an uneasy niglit, and on 
tiio following day gradually sank. Friends, I am dying,** 
he said to the anxious faces that thronged liis chainbe-; 
“ 1 simll ronuiin willi you at Kislebeii.” He repealed fer- 
vently tlio prayer, ** Into thy hands I cuniinit my soul ; 
tliou lijist redeemed me, O Ciod of truth ! *’ Itevcreiid 
fatiior,” said his pliysichin, do you die steadfast in tlie 
faith that yon have taught?'* Not a doubt flung its 
siuidow upon his kchiI in that supremo inomenl, and in a 
tone of indescribable earnestness, he answered, “ Yes.” 
He tlien fell aslwp, and in a few iniinites, breathing one 
deep sigli, suiTeiicleired his spirit to God. His remains 
were conv<‘yed in a leaden ooflin to VVittenl)erg, and intern'd 
on the of February av if li file highest honours. A 

most elaboriito nn>nH)ri;il to him and his principal fellow- 
workers was ereeted at Worms in iSdS. 

LuMier's face,” ssys Carlyle, “ is to me expressive of 
l»im ; in Kiauiicirs best portraits I find the true Luther. 
A rude plebeian faee, with its huge erag-like brows and 
hones, the emblem of imaged energy ; at first, almo.st a le- 
pulsive face. Vet in the e^cs espeeially there is a wild, 
hileiit sorrow ; an uunamealde nielanelioly, the element of 
all fine and gentle afleetions ; giving to the rest the true 
stamp of noblenehs. l^auglilei* was in tliis Lutlier; but teais 
also were tliere. Tears also were appointed him ; ti'ars 
and likrd toil. The laisis of his life was sadness, earnest- 
ness. In his later days, after all tiiumphs and vletories, 
he expresses himself Jieartily weary of living; he eonsideis 
that God alone can and wiU regulate the course tilings are 
taking, and that ])erhaps the day of jiudgment is not fur. 
As for liiin, he longs for oiio thing— that God would re- 
lease him from his labour, and let iiiin depart and i>e at 
rest. They understand little of tl)e man who cite this in 
discredit of him ! 1 will call this Lutlier a true, great 

man : great in intellect, in courage, alleeiiou, and integrity ; 
one of the most lo^nidc and precious iiieii. Great, not us 
a hewn obelisk, but as an ulpiue iiiouutaida — so simple, 
honest, spontaneous, not setting up to be great at :i!l; 
there for quite anotlier purpose than being great! Oil, 
yes! unsubdiiahle granite, pieieing far and wide into the 
heavens ; yet in the clefts of it fountains, green beautiful 
valleys, with flowers! A right spiritual hero and prophet; 
once more, a tiuc son of nature and fact, for whom these 
ceiiturit'S, and many that ore to come yet, will bo thankful 
to heaven ! *’ 

Luthers character had in it much of tho heroic. Ho 
was not to bo cowed by dangers, not to bo daunted by 
obst^teles; these to his ardent spiiit were but incentives 
which stimulated him to greater eflbrts. lie was fond of 
the clasli and clang of battle. It w'us in moments of ex- 
treme peril that he felt all tho deptli and power of his great 
soun*aiid knew of what grand deeds lie was capable. At 
the first sound of conflict Ida spirit rushed to arms, “eager 
for the fray.’* The blows ho dealt were heavy, crushing, 
irresistible, for he was held back by no false seiitiineiit ; 
and when a sham was to be exposed, or a falsehood de- 
stroyed, his am had a giant’s might. Yet ids was a heart 
of infinite tendesuess, and in his faiidly afleciions and his 
fricndsldps he showed himself generous, forbearing, loyal 
It is true the gold was not williout alloy. There was a 
certain ruggedueas about Ids nature which could not but 
oftend the (iiiettuhte lovers of rose-water revolutions;** 
lait takfO him for all in all, and it may well be doubted 
wiietlier the last nineteen centuries have seen a nobler man. 

Fcr authoiities, consult “Luther’s Works,” of which the 


best editions are tlioso of Wittenberg, in nineteen vols. 
with a life of Luther by IHeianclithun Wulch’s 

edition, in twenty-four vols. 4to (1740-6. S), re-issued with 
enlargements, in sixty-seven vols., Ger. (1820-67), and 
twenty-three vols., Lat. (18‘2'.)-(jl); and tho Frankfmt 
edition, recently issued at tho q^pcuHe of tho Prussi.m 
government; ITAubignc’s “History of the Kefoniialion ” 
(English translation, 1846-47); lianke'» “ History of tlic 
Kefomation *' (English tvanslution, 1846-47); Seebohm's 
“ Era of tho Protestant llevolution** (1877). Among iluj 
lives of Luther may be mentioned tljose of Mutliesiua 
(1600), Michelet (English translation, 1840 and 1802), 
Croly (1867), and lastly, that of Julius Kustliii (two vols., 
1876). A popular edition of tho hiht, abridged and illiis- 
tr;\ted, was issued in ono vol iu conneetion with the Lutlier 
festival held in Germany iu 1883, and an English transli- 
tiuu appeared in London in 1884. 

LUTHERANS, a term originally applied by tl>e TJomrm 
Catliolies to those who sided with tiio reformers of the six- 
teenth century, but wliieh was afterwards actcepted as a 
title by tliai section of IVotestants who adopted the prinei- 
ples of l.utlier, in opposition alike to the Koinan Catliolies, 
the Swiss Hcformers, and Hie numerous sects wliieh after- 
wards arose. During the lifetime of Luther serious con- 
Iroveisies arose as tg the definitions of tlie terms law and 
gospel, and as Jo the doctrine of tlje Heal Preseiiee; while*, 
after Ids deatli, other conflicts arose, which ended in tho 
separation of the Protestants into two great divisions, known 
respectively ns tlie lAithenm and the Jiejorined. Lulher’a 
fiiend and liciiten.'mt, Melauchtlion , though he remained on 
good terms with the reformer until his deuili, yet differed 
with him concerning the doctrine of conHuhstantiatiou, and 
inclined inuie tuwiiids the teaching of Calvin, iu vvldeli ho 
was followvd by a largo number of the adherents of tiio 
Reformation. Others, inoro Lutheran tliaii Luther himself, 
clung with desperate tenacity to the more e.xtienio expres- 
sions and teachings of the reformer, which they regarded 
as a precious dejsisit left in their charge, to be deferxled 
and preserved inviolate against all comers. The University 
of Jena formed tho headquarters of this party, Wittomberg 
being the centre of tJio Pbilippistn, or Crypto-Calviidsis, 
as the followers of Melanclithon were called. Notw'ithstnnd- 
iiig tiie obvious evils arising from disunion in the faee of 
an active and determined enemy, few controversies have 
lH*en coiulue.ted with more bitterness than the sacramen - 
tanan conlroversy, and at one time it seemed as if Pro- 
testuntisrn was about to fall to pieces from internal discrtid 
alone. Numerous theological e.uuferences were iiuld witii a 
view of settling the dispute and arriving at some eonnnoii 
form of expression which should unite all parties, but tlico- 
logians as a cluss are a somewhat stifl-necked race, and 
when in 1677, after much discussion and negotiation, tiio 
Form of Concord ” was published, it was accepted l>y 
some of the Lutheran churches, first adopted and tlien re- 
jected by some otliers, and rejected from the outlet by 
many. Those who accepted it became known as the 
Lutheran churches, while those who rejected it became, 
for the most part, either Reformed or Calvinist. Many 
attempts wore made during tho seventeenth century to 
unite Hie two sections of Reformed and Lutheran witliout 
bueechs; but at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
matter was taken in bund by Hie civil governments of 
Germany, and the union of the two clmrclios was oflected 
ill Prussia and Nassau in 1817, iu Hesse in 1823, and 1ii 
Anlialt-Dessau in 1827. The name taken was tliat of tiio 
United Evangelical Church, those wdio refused to consent and 
separated themselves taking Hie title of the Old Lutlieraiis. 
For a time the separatists were treated with considerable 
severity by tlie dittViviit governments, but ultimately tolera- 
tion prevailed, and the Old Lutherans have since formed a 
recognized ecclesiastical body in Prussia. 

In tlieolog)' the Lutheran churclies recognize the supi cine* 
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uf tlic Bible, but their chief doctrinal standard is ' 
found in the Augskuko Comfkssion, already noticed in i 
tills work. Ill opposition to the Calvinistio churches, the 
Luthernns inaiiituin the doctrine of consubstantiation, and 
tln*y retain in their public wundiip the use of vestmonta, 
pictures, iinu^‘s, the fonifof exorcism in baptism, and other 
lirac'liccs similar to tliose of the Roman Catholic Ghotch, 
hut which aro ix'jcclj*d by the majority of Protestants 
elsewhere. In Denmark and Sweden there aix* bishops 
appointed in the Lutheran clim'chra, but iu most otlier 
places tlie civil power is lecu^rnized as the supreme author^ 
ity, the affairs of tiie chuixshes bein|; conducted by means 
of consistories composed of ministeiT) aud laymen, who are 
appointed by the go\enm)ent, 

LU'TXDXNE, an organie base obtained from bone oil. 
It is a colouriesH oil, soluble in water, having a sjteeilic 
gravity of O'iMfi?, and boiling at lf>4° C. (300“ Fahr.) 
It is a strong base, forming numerous salts, which are crys- 
talline and Miluhle in water. 

LU'TON.a town of England, in the county of Bedford, 
Ik pleasantly situated near the west bank of the river Lea, 
not far from its source, 14 miles south by east from Bed- 
ford, aud 32 J from Ijoiidfui by tfic Great Northern Railway. 
It is the chief seal of the 8traw*-plait and bonnet manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom, and on tliis account the 
population increased from 7740 in 1841 to 17,821 in 
18151, and to *23,0(50 in 1881. The number is subjeet to 
fluctuation, in conse<pK‘ii('c of the clinnges <d fastdun caus- 
ing depression or revival in the trade, ‘riie proportion of 
females to rnuK's is al least five to three. Tlie factories in 
which the inanufueturo is carried on are of giTat size. 
7'hevc aixj a town-hall, corn exchange, court -houMi, and a 
plait-hall. Tlie parish church is an interesting specimen 
of Gothic aivhitectuiv, with a square embattled tow'er sur- 
mounted at (he angles by hexagonal pinnacles, and a liand- 
soiuely decorated wi*8t door : tlie interior contains, licsides 
wane painted windows, u curiously carved font, aud some 
tine old monuments. It is of the fourteenth century, aud 
was restonxi in 18(15. 

LUT'TXKWOBTH, a small market-town of England, 
ill the county of and 14 miles S,S.W. of Lideester, aiui iM 
miles from London. The church, a large handsome build- 
ing, restored in 1870, contains a (sirtrait of its famous 
rector, the reformer Wyclif (wImj dii*d here in 1884}, and 
a part of his pulpit. In 1415 tlie Council of Goustanee 
cndeavourcit to gratify their mge against his memory by 
ordering his remains to be disiiiteiTed and cAst ujion a 
dunghill. This disgraceful sentence was carried into effect; 
for the bones of Wyciif being taken up were burned, and 
the ashes thrown into the Swift. “Thus,” as Fuller has 
ingeniously expressed it, “ tliis brook (the Swift) has con- 
veyed his aslies into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus the 
ashes of \Vyclif are the emblem of his doctrine, wliich 
now is dis|icrsed all the world over.” The town is ou the 
bwift, a tributary of the Avon. 

Lirr'ZBN* in Germany, a small town in Prussian 
Saxony, in the govcrnniciit of Merseburg, 9 niih^s south- 
east of Merseburg, on the Lister River Gaiial. The ^wpu- 
Intioii is about 3000. It contains a church and a smull 
castle, but no public buildings of importance, nor any 
manufactures. Its inho'cst is fiurely historical, and derived 
from the great battles of which the neighbouring plain ha.H 
been the scene. A recent writer de8crii)e.s this plain as a 
rich expanse, studded with villages and tall ungainly chui*ch 
steeples ; hero and tliere, bediied in the soil, is one of those 
problcmutieal boulders of dark red gi'anite wliich the glaeiers 
truiisfiorted hither. According to modern belief, from distant 
Scandinavia, and which now chiefly serve as landmarks ; fag 
in the south tlie first blue outlines of the Erzgebirge faintly 
show theiiiNelveH. This vast level has been tho batileHeld of 
Northern Geimany from the earliest historic times. Hero 


or in the immediate neighbonriiood, Henry the Fowler 
defeated the Huns in 934. Here were fought the two 
battles of I^ipzig or Brcitcnfeld, in (he Thirty Tears’ War. 
Hero Gustavus Adulpbus fought and died, ou the (5tli of 
November, 1632, for the p'oi^t cause of civil and religious 
liberty. Aud hero NajFileoii was repulsed by the allied 
armies in 1813. Not an ear of corn is pure from tho blood 
uf men. 

“ LUtzeii," says Mr. ITcrinan Merivale, “is a thoroughly 
old-fashioned, forgotten-looking town, with walls and fos.so 
partially prescrvcil, and the open country on all sides ex- 
tending close up to them. It has now about 500 liouses, 
and is traditionally imported to have been more considciahln 
iu olden times.” About tlirce-quarters of a mile Ix'yond 
the town, on tho Leipzig road, stands a rough mass of 
porphyritic stone — tiio Sehwedenstein or Swede’s stone. 
It cfMiinicniorates the death of the great Protestant hero, 
Gustavus Adolphus, who f(4i close to tho s])ot where it 
stands. It iMiam tho inscription **G. A., 1632,” is sur- 
rounded with a little shrubbery and gravel walk, aud sur- 
mounted by a Gothic arcli of cast iron. 

The battle in which the Swede king fell imiy he said to 
have 8(*cnrod the lilierties of Protestant Germany, while it 
crushed the pretensions of Austria to tlie .siipivinacy of 
Kuro|Mj. Tho Sxvedibli, or rather allied army, for it included 
English, Scotch, and Germans in its ranks, consisted of 
about 25,000 men ; tho Imperialists, under Wnlleiisleiii, 
diiko of Fiiedland, numbered 2l),000, while at Halle, 16 
miles t<i tho nortli-w'est, lay Pappenheiin with 16,000 men, 
tho greater portion of whom he brought upon the field in 
the course of tho stnigq;le. Tlie attack was di'liv»*rf*d by 
the Swedes atxiut eleven oVloek, and the fight continued 
with varying fuituue until night closed over tlie conqnerors 
and the conquered. Both sides fought di'sper.ilely, hut the 
superior discipline and leligious enthusiasm of the Swedes 
pmuiled, and the Austrian army was almost annihilated. 

Gustavus was slain early in tlie battle. Wounded in tho 
shoulder hy an Austrian trooper, he fell from his horse with 
a gi'oaii, and his page*, Lnbeliiiig, b(‘ing unable to lift liiiii 
again on his charger, ho lay exposed to the ciiomy’s cuiras- 
siers. Some of these riding up lived a pistol tlimugli llio 
hero’s head, and tm iniiiated his short but glorious ciiri'cr iu 
(he thirty-ninth year of his age. His memory is slill vciy 
much clicrislied in Germany, 

The second great battle of Liltzen was fought in 1813, 
between tiic French army, commanded by Napoleon in per- 
son, and the allies, under the Empeifir Alexiinder, Itliielier, 
Moreau, and Schwartzimberg. Napoleon, after a desperate 
struggle, was compelled to retreat. 

LUXUniBURG, formerly a grand-diichy in the Nether- 
lands, but now divided between Holland and Belgium, is 
bounded E, by Prussia, N. by Li6go, W. by Namur, and 
S. by France. Dirji’ii LuxKMnruG, which gives the 
King of Holland the title of grami-iluke, and conferred on 
him a vote iu the old Germanic Gonfedemtiou, lies cast of 
Belgian Luxemburg, and lias an area of 998 sqnuro milc.i, 
with a population in 1880 of 20!t,570. Bi:i.gian 
luuu; is the largest and mure 'western part uf the former 
gnuuUduchy; it has an area of 1690 scpiare miles, with a 
population in 1883 of 211,165. The principal rivers of 
Luxemburg arc the Moselle, tlio Silre, and the Our, wliieh 
form the boundary between Dutch Liixt'iiihurg aud Prussia; 
the Elze or Alzcttc, a feeder of the Sure ; the Semois, whicli 
rises neai* Arlon, and flows west into the Matis; thcOurthc, 
which rises near liastngne, and falls into tho Mmus near 
Ll^ge; the Lcsse, whielt rises near Ncufchutcau, and falls 
into tho Maas near Dinnnt. 

Luxemburg is crossed from south-west to north-east hy 
a range of Jiigll ground, part of the Ardennes, wliicli separ- 
ates tlie valley of the Maas from that of tho Moselle. Jlie 
Boil of this elevated region is calcareous, and is piiiicipally 
occupied us pasturage* The lower lauds au’e very pioduc- 
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tivo, and yield abundant barvestJi of wheat, rye, flax, hemp, 
inan;;el>wurzcl, &c. Such of the In^h lands as ore tiU<^ 
rarely yield anything but lyo, oats, and potatoes. Large 
furestH are fouii'I in many districts. Agriculture is in rather 
a backward state. The vine is cultivatefl on the banks of 
the Moselle and the Sflre. 'flic quality of the wine is in- 
ferior. In Dutch Luxemburg there are a great number of 
distilleries and some iron-works. Horses, horned cattle, 
ini'ine, and slieep are nuineruiis. The former are much 
prized for agricultural and military purposes. The 1 ittcr 
are exported in largo numbers. In the Ih^lgian proviiico 
tliero are iron-works, slute (quarries, potteries, tuiincnes, 
cloth and paper mills. Iron and lead mines arc worked; 
copper is also found. 

Up to IHflC Dutch Luxemburg was connected with the 
old (lermnnic Confederation, and in consequence of this the 
Federal fortress in the city of Luxemburg, w’hich was of 
iinmeiiso strength, was garrisoned by a large Pruasian force. 
After the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation, sub- 
aeqmmt to the battle of Sadowa, tlio King of Holland 
privately sold the territory to the Emperor of the French ; 
liiit the Prussians, wlio wished it to be annexed to the 
North (ieriimn Confederation, and very stnmgly ohjecled 
to France obtaining possi^ssion of such a strong fortress 
close to their country, declined to evacuate the city, and at 
one time a war on the subject between France and Prussia 
seemed imminent. This was fortunately averted by a con- 
ference of tljo great European powers, which took pbice in 
London, and at which it was agreed that the sale to Franco 
should be ignored, tliat the Prussians sliould retire, and that 
In future tlio territory should be strictly and [iorpetually 
neutral, altliough in other respects under the King of llul- 
laml. Tl)e fortress has since been dismantled. 

Litxkmi)IJIU4, the capital of Dutch Luxemburg, stands 
partly on level ground on tho hanks of the Alzette, and 
))artly on a scarped rock, 200 feet high, which is reached 
by flights of steps and zigzag streets. Tho grandeur of 
the scene is considerably enluiiicod by tho vast viaducts of 
tho railways to Tr6ves and Diekireh, and the colossal 
Petrus viaduct, which spans tho ravine between the railway 
station and the south side of the Oherstjult. The fortress 
on this rock was regarded as perhaps the strongest place 
in Europe after Gibraltar. The fortifleations were con- 
demned to demolition in 18G7, but most huvo betm left 
standing on account of the great expense attending their 
removal It has manufactures of linen, gloves, cotton, 
leather, &c, a public library, atiieiucutn, and museum. 
The population is about lfl,U0(). 

LUXOR. See Tiikiikh. 

LUXUL'LIANXTR is a variety of granite in wliicli tho 
mica is replaced by schorl or tourmaline. This rock con- 
sibta of a ground ma.ss of bltu’k scliurl, in which are em- 
bedded grains of quartz and large crystals of orthoefase. It 
is a highly ornamental stone, and takes a good polish ; 
from it tho sarcophagus of the late Duke of Wellington is 
made. Tho stone occurs iu the vicinity of Luxullian, 
Cornwall ; hence the munc, but it has not been found there 
ill siVtA. 

LUZERN'. See Luckunk. 

LUZON'* tlie largest and most northerly of tlie Philip- 
pine Islands, is of a very irregular form, and with shores 
rocky and deeply indented. It is about 450 miles long 
by 10 to, 140 broad. Tho interior is occupied by moun- 
tains, which attoia 6000 or 7000 feet elevation, and are 
covered with luxuriant forests, producing useful and orna- 
mental woods. There are mauy fine valleys and rich plains ; 
and among the numerous valuable products are rico and 
tobacco, extensively grown; indigo, cofiee, cocoa, sugar, 
and WAX ; also gold, iron, copper, and rock-salt. There 
are ina^y volcanoes and volcanic products, but granite and 
the old slates and tertiaiy formations have b(;en observed 
to occur, and coal has also been found. The capital is 


Manilla. About 2,500,000 of the people, inhabiting an 
area of about 30,000 square miles, are subject to S)i:iin. 
Tho whole area is 42,704 square miles. The population is 
about 4,000,0U0. 

LXGUlBST'TUS (Gr. LuhnhHtof\ a mountain of the 
range of Pentolicus QPenielikot')^ which forms a striking 
feature in the view from Athens, coming down close to the 
north-east of the city, on the left of tho Marathon Road. 
[See Plato Atizkns.] The name is soinotimes erroneously 
given to the small hill north of the Pnyx (Phux). 

LYCEB'NIDJB. See Buttkicklies, llAinsTKicAK. 

LYCAN'TBROPY (Gr. A wolf, and anthropoH^ a 
man), a term used to indicate the belief that men in certain 
circumstances are transfonnod into wolves or other animalH. 
This belief can be traced bock to the most remote periods, 
and it is found in full strength among most savage peoples, 
and as a lingering, decaying tradition in many civilized 
nations at the present day. During the middle ages, and 
so late as tho bogimiing of the soveiiteeiith century, it was 
a fixed belief, even among educated people, that certain 
witches or wizards were able at will, by the use of a certain 
ointment, girdle, or charm, to ti'niisform tlietusidvcs into 
wolves, and that it was their practice to do so hi order that 
they might feiuit upon human tlesh. Not only so, but 
many persons were arrested on tho charge nf having com 
initted tlns^ crime, and after trial were executed for tho 
oftence. As iu tlie co&e of witchcraft, it wjis not uncom- 
mon for those arrested to plead guilty, and to give to tlio 
court minute accounts of their practices, a cirenmstam-u 
winch naturally confirmed the popular belief on this mibjeet. 
It seems also evident, from the records of these trials, t bat 
ill some instances the persons arrested evidently believed 
ill their own powers, and under the dilnsiou that they had 
become wolves had been really guilty of murder and caimi- 
bulism. Whore this belief , prevailed and was aceepted 
without question it is perhaps not very wonderful that 
Insmiify should take the form of wolf-madness, or that it 
should at times assume the form of an epidemic iu certain 
districts, diffusing terror far and wide. It is said that in 
the coi'Iy part of the seventeenth century multitudes in tho 
Jura were attacked by the hallucination, and some GOO 
prople were executed on their own confession. It has 
been obsenTd in those countries of Europe where tho belief 
still lingers among the peasantry, that where wolves prevail 
men are still regoi’ded as ehanging tlieinsclves into this 
miiinal ; but in other nations the traiisfonnation is believed 
to take place into that of the animal most dreaded, and 
inrn are supposed to become bears, tigers, serpents, lions, 
leopards, &c. See Barny Gould’s “ Book of Were Wolves ” 
(London, 1865), and Monuure I). Conway’s Demonology 
and Devil Lore,” vol. i. (lAmdon, 1879). 

LYCA'ON. See Hunting Dgo, Capb, 

LYCB'UBI (Gr. Lukuion^ so called from its being 
close to the temple of the god Apolldn Lukeio«\ in 
Greek antiquity, a famous academy or school situated 
upon the bank of the llissus at Athens. It consisted of 
several porticoes and numerous o]>en and covenMl walks, 
where Aristotle instructed his scliulars in the principles of 
philosophy and logic. As they walked there daily until 
the hour of anointing, they received tho name of 
patetka. In modem usage the term is Kometimes uted 
for an educational establishment, as in the ease of the 
French Lyviea, 

LYCB'NXZ* a genus of plants belonging to tho order 
Caryophyllacefe, and to the suborder $ildneai» Lyrhuia 
Chalcedomca (the scarlet lychnis) produces scarlet, roHe- 
colonrcd, or white flowers, and is a great favouJ'ite in our 
gardens. Lychnis grandtflora has large beauiful scarlet 
flowers, and is a native of China and Japan. Lychnis 
Floa-cucuJi (ragged Robin) has rose-coloured petals, and 
is an abundant plant in the moist meadows and pastures of 
Great Britain, os well os the whole of Europe. Lychnis 
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rfiiner(lna (wliUe cnmpion) \h a common plant in the 
liaiilcH of Europe. This and Lychnit diuma (rod 
ciimpion) are Gdiiietimcs regaided as varieties, and then 
rianiod Lychnis dioica, 

LY'CXA. an ancient province of Asia Minor, was 
t>ouii(icd on the N. by Phrypa, on the E. by I'aifipliylia, 
on the W. by Caria, and on the S. by the Mediterranean 
Sea. The interior was almost entirely unknown till the 
discoveries of Sir 0. Fellows, which have eorrccted the 
Cl roiieons ivpresentations of the maps; The coast is Imw- 
dered by lofty iiioiiiitains, Imt tltere are no high mountains 
in the interior. I'he Xanthus, wliich has been represented 
HH a small stream, is a river of considerahlo length, flowing 
from the mouiilains in the north of Lycia; and the wltole 
of the interior is a fertile plain, surrounded by mountains, 
and drained by tho Xanthus. 

'J'hiit Lycia was curly colonized by the Greek nation is 
evident, not only from tlie aceonnt of Herodotus, but also 
fioin many oilier Lycian traditions, as well as from the 
worship of Apollo, which >vrt8 spread over the country, 
Xanthus was a Cretan settleineut. The chief temple of 
Apollo was at Patnra. 

In tlie time of Stiaho the Lycians had a kind of feder- 
ation consisting of twenty-lhicc cities, which sent deputies 
to an assembly, in which a governor was clioscn fur the 
whole of Lycia. as well as judges and inferior magistrates. 
Ail matters I'clatitig to the government of tlie country were 
discussed in this assembly. The six jirincipal cities, 
XmiiUius. ralara, Pinara, Olympus, Mym, and Tlos, had 
three votes each, other cities two votes each, and the re- 
iTiainder only one each. In consequence of dissensioos 
lietwecn (he ditl'ereut cities this constitution was uI^iHhIuhI 
liy the Em|>eror (Jlaudius, and the country was united to 
ilie province of Pampliyiio. 

'J'iic country is now well inhahited, diieily by Turks, 
tnnny of whom lead a life half settled and half iioniadie; 
fiiey are distinguished by Ibeir excellent character. Most 
of tliem are farmers or herdsmen ; trade is chiefly carried 
on by Armenians and Greeks, who live iu the sea towns, 
find form tlie greater poilion of (be populatiouof tlic inland 
town of Almoli, which is tlie largest in Lycia, tho popuia- 
tiuii being about 2f>,000. The breeding of horses is eariied 
on tu a gi^at extent, aud bci'ds of many liniidmls arc often 
seen grazing togetlicr in the valleys. The only kind is 
that of which such spirited representations ore seen in the 
niici(>nt nmrhles ; the head is of Arabic cast, the c;])e8t is 
vt'ry large, the feet are remarkably fine and thin, and (he 
ears as small as ia the antique. Tliey are not shod. Ko 
]>ni‘t of Asia Minor contains such splendid valleys as those 
of the Xanthus and the Dolomon Chdi. Myrtle, oleander, 
and poiAcgranates cover the banks of the rivers ; the plains 
along the rivers are well cultivated, and in many places the 
fields are inclosod by fences of myrtle and (he small prickly 
< ak, mixed with the orange, tlie wild olive, (lie pomegranate, 
tlie elegant grc'cn storax, wliich are most beautifully matted 
together by vine, clumatis, and many otlier climbers. Tho 
hiils are covered with laige oaks and planes, which supply 
excellent timber. The high plain round Alnmli, which is 
4000 feet above tlie sea, is one of the largest and best 
<-ultivated corn tracts in Asia Minor; its chief produce Is 
barley, which is tho coiiiinon food for horses. Maize is 
chiefly raised in the valleys and on the coast. The name 
is still applied to tliat pai't of Anatolia which is opposite to 
Hhodes. 

LY'CXUM was the name given by ancient writers to a 
substance brought chiefly fi-oin India, and used to restraiu 
inflammatory and other dischaigcs, and especially in tho 
treatment of ophthalmic iuflainmation. I'his substance 
was considered very precious, and was sold in singular 
little vases, specimens of which may he seen in collectiofis 
of Greek antiquities, with the name of the drug ioBcrihed 
aud^of the person who sold it. lu 1888 Dr. Boyle pi*oved 


that this substance was an extract, called Busot in India, 
and prepamd from tho woud or root of various species of 
Indian Berheris (Barbon-y), viz. aristata, Lycium, and 
asiatica. The root-bark of these thrt'o species lias been 
made officinal in the Indian Phnnnacopmia. It is tonic, 
antipnriodic, and diaphoretic, aud is valuable in fevers, 
diarrhma, and general debility, and also iu the form o^ 
extract in ophthalmia. 

Lycium is also the name now given to a genus of 
SoLANACK^, of which tho species J^yvium hurharnin is 
well known under tlie name of 'i’ea-jilant. It grows 
rapiflly, and though rather straggling, is often cultivated; 
it lias small lilac flowers, buccccded by scarlet or or.iugc 
fruit. 

LYCOPODIA'CBAS, a group of Ciirrror.AMiA, 
chiefly consisting of moss-like plants, inhabiting iiiuois, 
b«ggy heaths, and w'oods in many purls of the wurhl. 
They never exceed tlie height or length of 2 or 8 feet, luid 
usually grow prostrate. Tlie spores of Lycopodium darn^ 
turn (Plate III. Ckvptogamia, flg. 21) are sprinkled 
ujioii pills to prevent their adhesion. Some of (he species, 
especially l.yroptxiium enthartivum^ arc violent purgatives, 
and it has Is'cn proposed to use others us dyes ; but in 
general they aix* of little importance to any except the 
syslematic botanist. The large fossils ciuninoii in the eual 
measures, and cjilled LKeii)Oi>KNi>iw>N, aiv the relics of an 
extinct gigantic laco of these now pigmy sjieeies. 

The Lycopodiacem are divided into two tiibes, Lycopo- 
dieoi, with only one kind of spore, and Solaginellcin, witii 
two kinds of 8])ores. The former eont.ains four geiieni, of 
which one is imiiortaiit and native in Britain, Lycopodium ; 
tho latter contains two genera, Scluginella, commonly 
grown ill our hothonses, and IsuiUes, a native plant. Tho 
Lycopodiejc branch in all directions, the Selnginellero brnuch 
in one piano wdth leaves wdiich are arranged in four rows, 
aud are of difVereat sixes, tlie U)>pcr and lower of siiitiller 
leaves than those on tJie sides. In both adventitious roots 
are produced. In JiVe-opodium two or more fibro- vascular 
lamdles are combined in the centra of the stem, and sur- 
rounded by a sheath of thiii-wallcd cells, and these by other 
layers of thick-walled cells. In Selnginella the bundles 
arc quite distinct from one another, and are surrounded by 
air cavities. In IsoOics, a genus of aquatic plants willi 
slightly developed stem and grass-llke leaves (^see Plato 1 1 1. 
CuYi'TiKJAMiA, fig. ID), there is an axial woody body, 
consisting of short vascular cells with spiral markings. 

'I'hc spores are contained in capsules called sporungiat 
which are found in the axils of leaves, and burst n hen ripe. 
In Lycopodium, the portion on which the. sporangia are 
])1aced foriiiH a spike-like receptacle, lu the Selnginellea', 
the large spores, whieli ultimately produce new ])lants,aiid 
the small spores, whicli fertilize the others, are contained 
in distinct capsules, macro -sporangia and niicro-sporaiigia, 

LYCOPODIUM, a fine mobile, tasteless, inodoiuns 
pale yellow powder consisting of the spores of the Lycopo- 
dium clavatum^ or common club moss, natural order Lyco- 
podiaccse. It is very inflammable, and whoB blown thraugh 
a candle burns with a rapid bright flame ; it is used in theatres 
to iinitatc lightning. The names of Wileh-mcal and Vege- 
table Sulphur have been applied to it. It is used in phar- 
macy for rolling round pills to prevent sticking together, also 
for dusting infants and excoriated surfaces. It is extremely 
resinous and repellent, and when sprinkled on w'ater, on 
wliich it floats, the hand cun ho dipped iuto it witlioat 
wetting it. 

LYCO'SIDJC. See Woi.r-ai»ii>KU. 

LYCUR'OUS (Gr. LiJcouryos)^ the great semi-myth i- 
cal Spartan legislator. The account of him in the largely 
legendary form in which it has come down to us is that ho 
was the brother of a king of Sparta. His brother died, 
and the widowed queen, wlio loved Lycurgus, proposed to 
J to share the throne with her, and to murder tho child 
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whirli would fIioHIv be born. To prevent tins crime, nnd 
preserve tlu* safety of the state, be coiiscutpd in appenranee, 
but as Hoon ns tiie child was born seized upon him, pro- 
riairnrd him king, and asKUiiied the guardiniiship. As soon 
as the govenrnent was settled he relinquished his ofii(!e8 
to Olliers, and himself travidled over all the known eiirth, 
iJrete, Asiatic Greece, Egypt, and jxMhnps India. He is 
said to have met Homer in Asia Hinor. lielurning to 
Sparta with ample knowledge of all forms of laws, he was 
iinaiiimonHly invite<l to give his native <iity the benefit of 
Ids wisdom. He consulted the oracle of A|k)11o at Delphi, 
and was encouraged in his task. He remodelled the whole 
Spartan state, received the cordial ap]»vova) of the oracle 
npon his work, and then cMlIed the Spartans together, and 
took an oath from each one that he would alter notliing 
inilil his return. This being solemnly sworn to, I.ycurgns 
left Sparta a second time, ns if to seek further knowledge; 
but be never relumed. 'I'hns the laws of Sparta, as he 
meant they siiould lie, w’cre for ever unchangeable. He 
was believed to ha^'c been taken np among ilie gods, and 
a temple was built, to liim in Sparta. Tlic usual date 
given to Lyenrgiis is some indefinite period n.r. 

il2o. For the legislation of Lycurgns see Spakta. 

LYD'IA, an ancient country of Asia Elinor, whose 
boundaries varied at difterent times. Under the Roman 
Empire it was bounded on the S. by Caria, from which it 
was separated hy tlie river Ma*andcT ; on tlic N. by a range 
of mountains named Sardene, wbieli divided it from Mysia; 
on the K. hy IMivygia ; and on the W, hy tlic Algemi, though 
Ihetraet of country along the coast wusmurc commonly called 
Ionia. Lydia was interseeled hy mountain ranges, running 
irom cast to west, tif which the principal, called Messogis 
by Strabo, forms the i]c»rtb«rii lK>undury of the valley of the 
^lavimler. Anotlier chain of mountains, named 'rmolns, 
riiiiH parallel to the Messogis, and teniiiuntes on the west 
coast opposite tho Island of Chios, A branch of Tinolus, 
called Sipylus, stretches more to the north-west, towards 
the towns of Cuma and Phoeira. Lydia is thus divided 
into two principal valleys : the southern, between Messogis 
and Tinolus, through wdiich the Caystvus flows, is of 
moderate extent ; but the norllicvn, between Tmulus and 
^^ardene, watered by the Hernius and its tributaries the 
Hyllns, J^nctdluK, and (Vgnnus, forms a cfujsiderahle plain. 
'J’iic fertility of Lydia and the salubrity of the climate are 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers. (Miisbull speaks 
of the country between Tmolus and Messogis as a region 
iiiex])iTSsi Illy delieious.” 

According to Herodotus, the Lydians were of a common 
origin with the (Wiaiis and Mysiuns (i. 171). 

The early history of Lydia is told by llero<lotus (i, R, 
&c.), who says that three dynasties ruled in Lydia — the 
Atyadw, the Heruelida*, and the Mermnada;, from ii.c. 7Hi 
to The pi’opcr history of Lydia begins with the last 

of these dynasties. The first king of this dynasty was 
Gyges, and' the last was Grmsus. The Lydian kingdom 
liad its givatest extent during the veigu of Creesus, who 
subdued all the people of Asia Minor west of the river 
Halys (Kizil-Kmiak), with the exception of the Cilicinns 
and Lycinns (HiU'odot. i. 2H). Hut this empire was 
ovei^hrown by Cyrus (n.r. fifiR), and the count ly became 
a IVu-sian province. After Alexander’s conquests J.ydia, 
with the rest of Westeni Asia, formed part of the empire 
of the Selfucida? ; and on tho conquest of Anliochus by 
the Romaihs (n.c. 18!0i it was given to Eumenes, king of 
Hergaimis. On tlio death of Attalus HI, (li.r. 13.‘J) it 
came, with tho pther domiuioiis of the kings of rergaiuus, 
into the pow'cr the Romans. 

The Lydians carried on a large trade, and bad abundance 
of the pi-ccious metals. They are said by the Greeks 
to have been the first people who put a stamp upon gold 
and silver, and were notorious for the immorality of some 
o^ their customs. 


The most extraordinary work of art in ancii-nt I,vdia 
was the ciiormous sepulchral mound of Alyattes, the father 
of Creesns. It was 1300 feet in width. 

The Grecian towns on tho coast of Lydia belong to 
Io?iiA. The most important of those towns which properly 
iM-longed to Lydia were Sardis, called at present Smt, 
Hliiladelphia, called at present Allah Shelir, and Thyatiru, 
the modern Arkhissar. 

LYD'ZAN (from Ijydia^ n country of Asia Minor), an 
epithet applied by the Greeks to music which was of a 
teuiler and flowing character, 

“Softly sweet. In Lydian measnre, 

Boon lie soothed the soul to pleasure.” 

The ebaraeterof this poetry 5s said to have been striking 
and animated, yet capable of p.'ithos and melting feoftness; 
and it was on this Account that Plato baiiishcd it from the 
republic. 8ome attribute Its invention to Aniphion, hut 
IMndar states that it was first used at the inaniagc of 
Kiobe, As a term of Greek music the Lydian mode nieaim 
the scale of (our minor with K, and not us tiie 
seventh of tlic scale). Hypo-Lydiati was the similar Gicck 
scale from C;5i and Hyper- Lydian that from B. 

LYD'IAN STONB. a siliekius rock or impure crypto- 
crystalline qiiartx, containing an admixture of ahnuina, 
eaihon, and oxide of iron; it has prohibly been )u‘Ofluc<*(l 
from argilkyceons saudstono or from snmly sliide, by a pro- 
cess of bidding or niotamorpbism. It is a bard stone and 
of a velvet black colour, so that it is used for trying tbn 
puiity of the precious metals ; hence it is often called 
tonehsttme. This i/poratioii is performed by placing tho 
streak of some lest pieces of known fineness alongside of 
the streak of the alloy under examination; hy treating tho 
streaks with nitric acid and noting its action, a close ap- 
pa'oxim.ition to the fineness of the alloy may be arrived at. 

LY'BLIi, SIR CHARLES, oi>e of tho most distiii < 
guish(‘d geologists of the nineteenth century, w'as born at 
his father’s seat near Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, on 14tli 
November, 1797. He received his early education at ii 
private school at Midlinrst, and completed it at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 
1811), obtaining a second-class In classical honours. On 
leaving the university he studied for a time fur the bar, 
but did not follow that profession lung, ills tastes having 
been led by Dr. Bni^kland’s lectures to study geology as a 
science, and in 1 H24 he was appointed one of the secret arie.'j 
of the Geological Society of London — a society oj which he 
was one of the earliest menibn's. After writing various 
articles on geological subjects, showing a great power of 
observation and giMieralizatiou, bo issued his mntfnvm opus, 
“The Frill ciplcaof OooU)gy,’'iu three successive InstUlfneiits, 
publi.shcd respectively in 1 830, 1832, and 1833. The work, 
afterwards enlturged to four volumes, has passed through 
several editions, and is still in demand among students of 
the seienec. It was subsequently divided into two parts, 
which were published as distinct books— 'viz. “ Tho Frin- 
eijdes of Geology, or the Modern Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, as illustratiro of Geology;” and sfH:ondiy, 
“The Elements of Geology, or the Ancient Changes of tho 
Earth and its lidiabitants, as Dlnstrated by its GeologicAl 
Monuments.” The chief feature of the “J’rinctplos of Geology” 
was the success of the first attempt whwb had ever been 
made to explain the former changes of the earth's surfaco 
by the long-cxintinucd operation, through indefinite periods, 
of causes now in action, even to the act^ouiiting for foniKu* 
viuriations of climate by corresponding variations in tho 
relative distribution of land and sco. This powerful ad- 
vocacy of the just princi]>le of examining the present iii 
order to rcston*. the past, laid tho basis of the present high 
position and popularity of geology. Tiie voluminous amount 
of facts that liad been patiently and laboriously collected 
was roudered attractive by Lyell’e clear argumentative 
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lojjir, bv hi« aptness in illustration, ^vliicli, combined with 
u f>e('iiiiavly flowiuji' r.armtive'St} le of lanj!;iia^e, caused 
tills vkixirate treutiso to be read by thousands with the 
ssirnii avidity as a novel. In 18b‘<J Sir Charles Lyell pub- 
lished unotlier wry iinportiiiit work on “The Antiquity of 
l\lou," summarizing nud disciisbiug all tbe iir.portjutt facts 
wliicli bad accuinnliitcd up to tbat time in favour of tbe 
lii^li antiquity of the human race, viewed frain (he stand- 
points of the arehscologist, the geologist, and tbe philologist, 
ill recogiilLioii of his valued labours in tbe cause of geolttgi- 
cal science, be was knighted in 1848 and created a baronet 
in ]8()4. lint far above these honours bo rated tboso 
recognitions wliicli he received from bis fellow-workei-s in 
the iield of science. Thus be received in 1858 tbe Copley 
medal of the Koyal Society, and in IHGG the Wollaston 
medal of the Geological Society. He was twice tiresident 
of the Geological Society of IvOndon. first in 188G and 
ugain ill 1850. He also presided over tbe British Associa- 
tion at the Bath meeting in 18G4. Although his advanced 
views rendered him for some years unpopular at his uni- 
versity he quite outlived it, and the honorary di‘grce of 
1>.C.L. was conferred upon him in 1855. lie died in 
London on tJie 22iid of February. 1875, aged seventv- 
seveii, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See “ Life 
And Lettei's of Sir Charles Lyell,” edited by Mrs. Lyell 
(1881). 

LYLY, LZLY» or LILLY, JOHN, tbe antbor of 
tlie famous “ Kuphucs” (1580), which gave a new word 
to the Knglish language [see Li;i*innhMj« and of sonic 
<lvamas and essays, was born in Kent, 1554, went to 
Oxford, and graduated M.A. 1576. In his playof “Cam- 
paspo” (1584) occur some famous lines wJiich by them- 
bolves would suflice to make liim memorable : — 

“Cupid and niy Canipaspe played 
At cards for kisses ; CuplU paid,'' &c. 

lie was protected by Lord Burgh ley, but never obtained 
mneli court favour, thongh it was not for want of con- 
tinued and persistent liegging. He asked for th« master- 
ebip of the revels at every vacancy, but never obtained it. 
Wiieii cxintiscHtions were going on, in 15118, L}ly wrote to 
Queen Klizab<‘th begging for “ some lande, some good tines 
or forfeitures that sliould fall by tbe just fall of these most 
false traitors, that seeing nothing will come by the Bevels 
I may pmy upon the Uebels. Tliirteen years your High- 
ness' servant, but yet uotliing; twenty friends that though 
they say they will bo sure, I find them sure to be slow,”&c. 
This is a fair specimen of the ciiplinistic style, full of wrnrd 
plays and conceits. Lyly died IGOG. Hu enjoyeil great 
reputation in his day, and was not undeserviiig of it. 

LYMB B.BQXS (the “ king's haven ”), a small seaport 
town of England, in the comity of Dorset, 20 miles W. 
from Dorchester, and 14 Oj W.S.W. from London, being 5 
miles distant from the Axminster station of the London 
and South-western Bailway, The streets are narrow and 
irregular, but clean and well paved, and the houses generally 
Hubstanl billy built of stone. Some, iu the lower part of the 
towrn, are often inundated at high tides. The town is fre- 
quenteil in summer as a watei'ing-place, and many respect- 
able families reside in the neighbourhood — the climate being 
considered very favourable to persons in delicate health. 
1'lie church is a liaudsoiiie old stmeturc, and there are 
lioman Catholic and other chapels. The pier, called the 
('obb, was originally built in the reign of Kdw'ard 111., 
and greatly lengthened in 1820 at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. It retains the tiaditional parapeted character 
common to the aucient luirhour-works of the older sea- 
ports of tho west. The trade of the port, however, is 
small. Lyme Begis fonnerly had a largo trade in connec- 
tion with the Newfoundland fishery, and also with the 
Mediterranean, and in the time of Edward 111. it w'as a 
place of very great importance. To the siege of (klais it 
aeht four ships and sixty-two meD, and was paid home in 


return by invasion, being twice plundered and burned by 
Ibo French, In 1558 the great engagement with tlie 
Armada took place otf Lyme Regis, and in 1G72 Ibu Dutch 
fleet was defeated here by tlie JCnglisli. The most reinork- 
able and glorious feature in the history of Lyme Ilegis is 
its famous defence iu 1044 ngniiist Frince Rupert, when 
it was one of tbe keys of the Bnuiidlicad cause in the 
west of England, and wdien its capture would have led 
up to great disaster. Iu tliis defence it was that Blake 
first proved bis ability. It was at Lymo Regis that the 
Duke of Monmoutli landed on the lltli June, 1 (>85, and 
met with a most hearty rcccptio-ri from the townsfolk. 
As a result the town smurted iieavily under tho lash of 
.Teflreys, and thincen of its inliabitants W’ore executed. 
The population of Lyme Regis in 1881 w^as 221)0. 

The lias in the ueiglibourhoud abounds in fossil remains 
of gigantic reptiles, W’liieb wcie first discovered by Miss 
Amiiiig, a native of tho town. Lyme Regis is a muiiielf>al 
liorough governed by four aldermen and twelve councillors. 
It was formerly a pailiameiitary borough, but was dis- 
franeliised in 18(18. 

LYMB-GRASS (Elyinns), a genus of grasses belong- 
ing to (he tribe Hordeiiiea;. One species only is a native 
of tlie British Isles. Kiynms areuarim is a coarse grass, 
ctmiiiioTi on sandy spa-sliores ; and, with other grasses, it 
sends down lung fibrous roots among tbe sand iu sucli a 
way as to prevent its moving about with the winds. For 
this reason it lias been sown on the seu* shore, but In Hol- 
land h'/i/nms f/lf/antvusf is preferred. 

LYHEX'YLON is a genus of Beetles belonging to the 
p'onp Mala( 70 I>kiimi, of great interest on account of the 
destruction to oak trees and ship limber which llie Eiiro- 
{leaii H|)ecles has caused by its boring habits. Kirby and 
Spence quote tbe Lf/mexf/hni 
narahy & British insect, as a 
btrikiiig e.\einplilieiition of the 
utility of entomological know- 
ledge, In the royal dockyards 
of Sweden great quantities of 
oak -timber were destroyed by llio 
ravages of an insect. The king 
desired Linnoms to invcstigtite the 
matter, which the great uatural- 
ist did; and finding it w'us this 
Wet le which Ciinsed tlie destnie,-^ 
tion, he suggested that the oak- 
limber should be immersed in 
water during the time of the 
metamorphobis of the beetle and 
its time for depositing its eggs. 

Tliis suggebtion was adopted, and 
it proved a remedy which eft'eet- 
uully secured the timber from 
its future attacks. The body in 
this genus is long and narrow, with slender legs; tbe 
head is bent down and narrowed tadiind ; the eyes are 
very large ; the maxillary palpi ai-e stout and composed of 
four joints, 

LYBt'ZNGTON, a town of England, in the county of 
Hants, 87^ miles from London by the Loiiduii and South- 
wcbtern Railway, situated on the right hunk of the Boldre, 
near its month in the Solent, 12 miles south-west of 
Southampton, in tlic New Forest, of which it is regarded 
as a kind of aipital. It is here that tlie Forcbt courts are 
held. Lyinington is a well-built, brisk little town, pic- 
turesquefy situated on a rather steep declivity running down 
to tho water's edge. Beyond yacht-building it lias no 
particular trade, but it is the centre of an extensive 
country district, wiili many good residences in the ncigb- 
buurboocl. In old times it was a great place for making 
salt, a large number of salterns having once existed here ; 
but ihore is nutliing of tho kind uuw, the Worcester uud 
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Clicsliire rock-salt having; destroyed this branch of mana- 
facture every wliere. Its port, too, was of p-oat note, for 
in Kdward lIL’s rcigu it contiibuted more than twice as 
many ships for tlie invasion of France as i^rtsmoutii. 
Lyinington ret»^nied two members to the House of Conn- 
mons until 1868, and one from 1808 unlii 188d. The 
population in 1881 was 43GG. It has many houses for 
tiie accommodation of sea-bathers, a very handsome 
parish church, a town-halU biulis, and custom-house, and 
a celebrated ya :ht-biiilding yard. The harl)oar admits 
vessels of GOO tons. Steamers ply to I'urtsiiioulh anu the 
lain of Wight. 

LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. Tlie lymphatics arc the 
system of vessels which, fjom the ])art that they take in 
tlio pHJcesB of absorption, are not unfrequently called ab- 
sorbcjits. They consist of minute branclicd tubes of ex- 
tremely delicate inoinbrnncs, like very small and thin-walled 
veins, and most of them, like veins, are provided with folds 
called valves, to prevent a backward flow. Their extremities 
are arranged in a more or h*ss dense netw'ork in every part 
of the body, except in tlie hair, nails, outer skin, and a few 
otiier non-vaseular parts. From this network they padu- 
ally converge into a snceession of liranclies of increasing 
size, and terminate in the thoracic duct, which empties 
itself into the left subclavian vein. There is a mnch 
smaller duct on the right side, emptying into the right 
subclavian vein. The flow of the lymph is always in one 
direction, and is due to the pressure of the muscles of tlie 
body upon the lymphatics as they swell wlicn called into 
action, and also tlie tnjt a. iergo^ the pressure of the lymph 
itself from behind as it is conliimnlly absorbed (compare 
the flow of sap in a tree). The great bulk of it passes 
iipw'ards tho whole lengtJi of the spine along llio thoracic 
duct. This is cliiefly provided by those absorbiuits of the 
lymphatic system wliicli surround the alimentary canal, and 
which are culled because tlie fluid they extract 

from the food during digestion is milky in appearance 
(Lat. fric, lactin^ milk); and this milky lymph is called 
rhyk. But there is no essential distinction between 
lacteals and lympliatiCK in general. All lymphatic vessels 
])ass at some part (jf their course through one or more of 
the bodies known ns lymphatic gfhrids. These are glntidnlar 
structures containing hu envelope of nodules of gland snb- 
stuneo with a cciitial or medullary part of rounded cords, 
forming a close line incsliwork. All this is supported by 
a kind of fine net or scafl’olding of interwoven trubectdcBy 
procchscs thrown out from the inside of tho capsule of 
connective tissue which forms the coat of the gland. The 
lymph is poured into the noclnlar envelope by the aflferent 
lymphatics, permeates the gland, and is collected and 
taken away by tlie clVerent lympiintics, wliich rise in the 
central medullary portion. 

Chyle is elsewliere described [see Ciiyi.k], and lymph 
Is just the same, only tliat it Inis less fatty and proteid 
matter and is clear. And the composition of botli lymph 
and chyle is in iill main respects tliat of tho blood, whose 
rvaste it is their function to correct. Lymph is undoubtedly 
chiefly the Jiqnor sanyuinis^ which is perpetually exuding 
from the blood capillaries into the tissues they nourish. 
nnd'Wluch is thus collected by tho lymphatics and restored 
to the blood. 

LYNCH LAWt the name given, in the United States 
of America, to a rough, summary method of administering 
justice or exacting retribution without the use of llie or- 
dinary forms of the law, w’liich is sometimes adopted by 
communities, socy-ties, or even by riotous and disorderly mobs. 
The origin of the term is uncertain, though most authorities 
derive it from the name of a Virginian farmer of tho 
Beventcenth century, who was accustomed to punish thieves 
by flogging without calling for the aid of tho law, and who, 
at the reiynrat of his neigiibnurs, was accustomed to act as 
judge, though without recognized legal authority. Others 


trace the use of the term back to the fiftcentli century, gnd 
find its origin in the act of James Fitzstepben Lynch, a 
magistrate of Galway, Ireland, who is said to have hanged 
bis own son without the formality of a legal trial for the 
crimes of murder and robbery ; while a third theory would 
derive it from the Anglo-Saxon word linch^ wlrcli meant 
to best with a stick or club. In the well-settled states 
lynch law is almost unknown, except in times of groat 
popular excitement ; but in the frontier towns and mining 
camps it is still a recognized and usofnl institution. In 
the early history of the western states lynch law was ad- 
ministered by regularly formed societies, known as vigilance 
committees, or regulators, and as tlie authority of these 
bodies was supported by all the reputable members of tlio 
community, they were able to promptly break up and disperse 
any criminal organization, and to keep tho most reckless 
desperadnos in awe. In dealing with minor oftences the 
punishments administered generally consisted of the giving 
of a few liours’ notice to quit the town or camp for ever, 
flogging, or taning and feathering; but burglary, higliwsiy 
robbery, liorse Btealiug, and murder were always punished 
with death. 

LYNX>'Hn&BT» a village in the centre of the Now 
Forest, Ilnnipsbire, 8 miles 'VV^S.W. of Southampton, uinl 
87 miles from London, being 3 miles from the Lyndburst 
Road station of the South-western lino. It lias only 
l/>89 inliabikints, but contains the King's House, or oflicial 
residence of the lord warden of the forest. It possesses 
a pretty Second Feinted church, w’itli a tower and 
octagonal spire 130 feet high. In tho vicinity is the 
spot where William Rufus is supposed to have been slain 
by Tyn eVs arrow. 

LYNBBAY, SIR DAVID. See Lindsay, Sir David. 

LYNN, distinguished as Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn, 
n parliamentary and mnnicipal borough, port, and mniket- 
town of England, in tho county of Norfolk, is situated on 
the riglit bank of the Ouse, a little above its outfall. U 
is 40 miles W. by N. from Norwich, 27 N. by K. from 
li)]y, and 99 miles from London by the Great Eabtein 
Railway. Lynn is supposed to have existed before tlie 
Conquest, and to be on the site of an old Roman town. 
At present it extends in length a mile on the east bank of 
the river, and is about half a mile in breadth. It is tra- 
versed or bounded by several narrow streams, which are 
spanned by many bridges. There are yet remaining a few 
fragments of the old walls, aiid also one of tho original 
gates. The principal streets are parallel with the river. 
Smaller streets connect thorn, or branch out from them. 
The town has been much improved ; good streets have be<‘ii 
laid out; several old ones whicued and improved, and ninny 
baiidsome liousos erected. The town is abundantly supplied 
with excellent water. Tlie guildhall, an ancient building 
of stone and flint, contains conrt-nwms, assembly-nioms, 
and the muniments of the corporation. Among the latter 
is tho celebrated Red Book of Lynn, said to be the oldest 
paper book in existence, which wm-vch ns a sort of chartulaVy 
for the corporation. Thera are also an exchange and 
custom-honso, an excise office, a theatre, market-house and 
corn-exchange, athenfioum, pilot oftice, and the West Nor- 
folk and Lynn Hospital. Tlio Tuesday markct-placo is 
one of the largest and oldest market-places in the kingdom, 
having been knowu by that name, Forum Martis, in the 
reign of Richard I. The Church of St. Margaret's is a 
cruciform building of spaeioud dimensions, containing por- 
tions of the Early, Decorated, and Per|>cndioular styles of 
English architecture. It was thoroughly restored in 1873. 
and a lantern tower of great height erected. The Chapel 
of St. Nicholas is a largo ediflcc, chiefly of Decorated or 
Ferpendieuiar English architecture. All Saints Church is 
also a cross chu^, but of smaller dimensions than St. 
Margaret’s. Tho Cliapcl of our I.ady on the Mount, or 
Red Mouut Chapel, on the east side of the town, is remaikT 
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for its beauty. All of these have been restored within | 
ino(U>in times. The town eontuins some coeoa-imt matting 
mill flax mills, corn and seed -crushing mills, agricultural 
iiiipleuient and machine works, iron and brass foundries, a 
shipbuilding yard, malt-houses, ahd breweries. The com- 
meiec of tlie port is considerable, in consequcnco of the 
convenient harbour, whi(3i lias been much improved by 
cutting a now channel. In 18t}9 the Prince and Pniicess 
of Wales opened a dock with a water surface of 7 acres. 
The exports arc principally com and agricultural produce, 
HMit coastwise, and a hno whito sand ground near the 
town, and used for making glass. A vast quantity of 
slnimps caught on the sliores of tlie Wash are sent to 
London. The imports are corn, coal, oilseed cake, and 
ct*rk limber from Ameiica; timber, deals, hemp, and tallow 
from the Baltic; wine from France, Spain, Portugal, &.c. 
In 1887 there were 90 vessels (8000 tons) registered as 
belonging to the port. The entries and clearances e.ieli 
average about 1100 (17C,000 tons) per annum. The 
inuuitdpal borough is divided into throe wards, and is gov- 
<‘vncd by six aldermen and eighteen coniicillors. Tbo par- 
linmeiitary borough bad a population of 18,475 in 1881, 
It fonnerly i*etunied two members to the House of Commons, 
hut was deprived of one by the Redistribution of Seats Act 
of 1886, The Norfolk Estnary Imy)rovemcnt Company 
have recovered 4000 acres of land from the neighbourhood 
of King's Lynn since 1850, and the work is still in progress. 

King's Lynn (called Bishop's Lynn before Henry VIII. 
conferred on it its present name) received its first charter 
from King Joliii, in return for valuable servici^s done him 
by its inhabitants during the bai'onial wars. Its corporate 
jnivileges were confirmed and enlarged by several rnonarclis, 
find lastly by Charles 11. The episode in Jiisiory most 
closely connected with tbo town is the visit of King John 
sliortly before be and his army were ovorwh(‘lmed by the. 
ineomiiTg tide in the W^a.sh hard bv. He is then said to 
have given the town a cup, weighing 78 ounces, and a 
hwurd, which ai’c still cxliibitcd to the credulous, but wliich 
are really of later date— the former being conjectured to be 
not older than Kdwanl III., and the latter than Henry VHI. 
Lynn was the only Norfolk town which declared for the 
king against the eommonw'enltli, and stood a siege in 1848, 
hut eventually had to capitulate after a partial cannonading 
from W’ost Lynn. 

LYN'TON GROUP of beds is an alternative name 
for tlie Uwest subdivision of the Devonian rocks as 
developed in South-west Britain. They consist of slates 
and schists with green and purple sandstones and tliiu 
limestones. They form in the aggregate a series of beds 
of considerable thickness, but the base is not seen. Tiiey 
are not rich in fossil remains, the most plcntifnl fonns 
being brachiopods and corals ; these, liowrever, are not of 
fSilurian species, with the exception of the brncluopod 
Airypa reticularis* No remains of either cephaloiiods or 
gasteropods have been found. Several specie's of trilobites 
oecut, also some fragments of fish remains. The Is-ds 
are seen about Looe, Cornwall, and near Lynton and Lyn- 
montli. 

LYNX is the name of a group of animals belonging to 
the cat tribe (Fklid^c). The lynxes are intermedialo in 
sisc between the lions, tigers, and leopards and the smaller 
wild cats. The ears are long and pointed, with a tuft of 
long stiff hair at the tips, and the fur on the cheeks is 
^■ery long. The lynxes mo at once distinguished from the 
true cats by the length of their limbs and the shortness 
of their tail, which is truncated at the lip. The pads of 
the feet are more or less overgrown with liair. The skull 
does not differ in any essential character from that of the 
other members of the genus Felis, but that the small 
nntmor upper premolar tooth is usually wanting, thus re- 
ducing^ the total number of teeth to twenty-eight. Some 
authoVitics coustituto a distinct genus Lynx for these ani- 


mals, while others prefer to regard them as a section of 
the great genus Fclis. The lynx was saeivd to Bacclms, 
but it is uncertain to wliat animal the title w'as applied, 
blany fables ivero told of this animal ; its sight was said to 
bo so pici*cing as to pcnetriite opaque objects, whence we 
get our epithet “lynx-eyed.” 

The Common Lynx (FeJis Ijftix) is an inhabitant, of 
Scandinavia, liussia, and Northern Asia. It is now almost 
extinct in Central Eui-ope, in the forests of which it was 
once tolerably abundant: it is still found, extn*mely rarely, 
in the Alp.s. The lynx inhabits forests in mountain regions. 
They live on mammals and birds, and when more almndaut 
destroyed numbers of sheep and lambs. They arc cour- 
ageous and bliKMlthiraty, and capture their prey by strata- 
gem, eitlier lying in w'ait or stealing noiselessly upon it, 
and making a sudden spring. The coininon lynx is about 
40 inches in length from the snout to the root of the tail, 
tbo Litter mctisuring some 6 or 8 inches; it stands ‘Jo 
inches high at the shoulders. The colour is variable, but 
usually dark reildish-gray, spotted with reddish-brown. 
Its fiesli is eaten in Siberia and also in Sw'itzorland. The 
skin is valuaide. The Siberian Lynx (^Felis rerraria) i.s 
by some considered a dlKtinct species ; it is a little snialirr 
than the common lynx. The Pardinc Lynx {Felis pardinn) 
takes the place of the common lynx in tlie south of Europe, 
being found in Turkey, (Irewc, Sicily, Sardinia, and Sp.iiu. 
It is smaller, with its fur reddish, spotted with black. The 
Canadian Lynx {Felis cannrleusis) is abundant in Camitla 
and the Rocky Mountain district. It is about the same 
size as the common lynx. The fur is thick, p-ay abtae 
with darker clouds, and lighter beneath. The Bay Liiix 
or American Wild Cat {FeJis r»fn) is smaller and is de- 
scribi'd us a cowwdly animal. Its fur is rediiisb-lirown. 
It is widely distributed throughout tlie United Stales, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, t ))0 Bi>i*rie8 de.srril)(‘d from 
Texas, Mexico, and the Pacific coast {Felis maeulnta and 
Felis fasciata) being probably only varieties. It is not 
improbable that all the so-called spocie.s of the lynx will 
he found to be local varieties of one fundamental form. 
The CAUAC’Ah {FeJis caracal^ is often called tlic Persian 
lynx, and is nearly allied to this group. 

LYONNAIS, a former >vinco of France, winch now 
forms the departments of RiiOnk and Loiuk. L}ons was 
its capital. 

LY'ONS (the ancient and in Frenrli I ynn^ 

the capital of the department of Rhone, in F ranee, is situated 
at the eonflnence of the Rhone and the Saone, 28.8 miles 
S.K, of Paris, ami had 878,232 inhahitants in 18H(;, 
Liigdanum is said to have been founded by L. Aliinalius 
Plancns, who settled a portion of tlio inhabitants of Vienna 
(the French Vienne), when driven from their homes by a 
revolt of the Allobroges, about 42 B.O. Strabo deserihes it as 
the most populous city of Gaul, except Narbonne (iv. Iti2, 
Casaub.) It was the great mart of the Romniis, ivlio had 
a mint here for coining gold and silver; and it gave name 
to one of tlie four great divisions of Gaul. The city was 
utterly destroyed in a single night by fire, about 59 A.i»., 
and was rebuilt chiefly by a pant from the Emperor Nero, 
to whom the ritizens manifested their affectiou and fidelity 
on his downfall. In the beginning of the fifth century 
tlie Burgundians possessed themselves of tlie town and of 
the south-east em part of Gaul. On their overthrow it 
came into the power of the Franks. During the Roman 
period, it occupies a considerable ]>laee in eci'lcsiiistical as 
well as in civil liistory. The gospid had been early intro- 
duced into this part of Gaul, niul a sevej-e persecution raged 
in the reign of Marens Aurelius Antoninus, in 172 or 177, 
and the chnrchcs at Vn'una (Vienne) and Lugdunum sent 
a relation of fhrir sufferings to those of Asia and Piirygia. 
Puthinus, bishop of Lyons, was one of the martyrs. His 
Bucoessor w'ns Ircnscus, one of the most eminent of the 
early fathers. 
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Tn tilt* (llvifiion of the Frankiah kingdom under the | 
MiTovingian princes, Lyons, as we may now call it, was | 
included in the kingdom of Burgundy (501-61H). In the 
(livirtion of the Frankish ein])ire among the grandchililrcn 
«>f Cliarlemagne in 848, the city with the disliicL of Lyon- 
tmis, fell to the lot of the Emperor Lotliair; and in the 
suhsequent division of his states in 85o to Charles, king of 
rrovence, who made it Ins usual residence. On his death 
in 8(18 it was seized by Charles the Bald, king of France. 
On the rc-eatablisliiTient of the kingdom of Burgundy by 
Boson in 87i), Lyons w'lis included in his doiniiiions. In 
tlie troubled period of the later CarIo^ ingian kings, the 
town was subject al ternately to them and to the kingdom 
of Transjurano Burgundy. It was in those times tluit tho 
counts or governors of Lyons succeeded in establishing a 
licrcditury sway over the districts of Lyonnais, Forez, and 
Beanjolais, but not over the city of Lyons, the lurdsliip of 
which was obtained by Bouchard, aichbishop of Lyons, 
and after Jus time remained annexed to tlic see. The 
andibihliops, wliose temporal power over the city was con- 
firmed by the emperor in 1157, received the title of exarch; 
they were allowed free and independent jin isdiction, except 
in so far as they were subject to the supreme authority of 
the emperor and the general laws of the empire. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, tho citizens 
became dissatisfied with the government of lliejr ecclesiastical 
rulers; they elect ed a municipal body, between whom and 
the arelihishop dissensions broke out, which led to the un- 
iiexatiori of the city by Louis IX., ilie judicial administra- 
tiuii remaiiiitig partly in the hands of (he archbishop and 
partly in the municipality or consulate, as the civic eomieil 
of Lyons was called. Tho citizens had the right to elect 
their own magistrates, and to control the receipts and out- 
lay of the imiuicipal officers ; they were also exempted from 
the jurisdiction of any courts but tliuse established in the 
eitv. Under this government the town increased in jiopu- 
lation, wealth, and commerce, till the sixteenth century, 
wlicii it siifFered much at the hands of tlie Huguenots, but 
recovered its prosperity in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In tho year 171)3, during the government of 
the Convention, the citizens rose against the tyranny of 
the revolutionary club whiclrlmd been established in the 
city, and seizing the town-hall put Olmllier, president of 
the club, to death. To avenge this affront, the Convention 
sent an army of (10,000 men with 100 pieces of cannon. 
The town was bombarded, and obliged, after a siege of 
sixty-six days, to yield to famine and force; and during 
tiic cruelties that followed in the next five months nearly 
(iOOO victims perished, including those who fell in tho 
defence ; the principal buildings were demolished, and a 
new mmc~r-Co7nmune Affrmichie — was given to the city, 
Tina dreadful blow, together with the long wav which followed 
the French Kevolution, caused the commerce and inanufac- 
tmes of Lyo.ns to languish. On tho return of Napoleon 
from Elba, in 1815, his cause was espoused by the Lyon- 
nese. In 1831 and 1834 Lyons was the scene of great 
disturhancos, which originated in the disputes of the trades 
lUiions with the master inauufacturers respecting wages, 
hut were increased by the republujan party, who made use 
of tlicin for their own purposes. In tho last-mentioned 
year, the insurgents, by barricading the suburbs, contested 
tlie possession of the town for two days with the military. 
Numerous famous historical personages have been natives 
of this city; among them Clandius, Caracalla, and Marcus 
Aurelius, Ko'.tian einpci*ur8 ; and St. Ambrose, St Irenscus, 
and Pope Clement VI. 

The city of Lyons is very advantageously situated on 
the railway from I’aris to Marseilles, and on tho navigable 
livers the Khonc and the SaOno, in the fork between which 
tliet:reatcr part of tlie town is built This part of Lyons 
formerly consisted of narrow', crooked, dirty streets, formed 
by solid-built houses of seven or eight storeys high, but 


many alterations and improvements have been made in tho 
w'tdening of streets and the erection of handsome bnilamgs. 
To afford room for the exteiiMuii of the town sonthwaids, 
the two rivers have been made to meet about a mile below 
their original junction, thus forming the peninsula of 
Perrachc, on which tho streets arc built with much regu- 
larity and elegance, and some beautiful promenades are laid 
out. In March, 1848, the old fortifications were ordered 
to be domollshed, and a wider mceinie constructed, so ns 
to include the suburb of Croix llousse. A considerablu 
part of the town lies on the right bank of the Sa&ne, both 
shores of which are lined w'ith quays. Here also is the 
steep hill and suburb of Fourviores on the south-west, oiid 
the suburbs of Soriu and Vaize on tlie west On the left 
b.ank of the RhOnc are the suburbs of Brotteaux and Guillo- 
ti^re, and the beautiful park and gardens of Fete d'Or; 
its right bank is lined with quays throughout the whole 
length of the city, Some of them being pluntod with trees, 
and forming delightful promenades. 

The suburbs of Fourvihres and Croix Rousso are chiefly 
inhabited by silk weavers. The hill of Fourviferes is said 
to derive its name from A’orwm-TWMs, an ancient Roman 
strueture which stood on its summit, and on the site of 
which the churcli of Notre Pamo is now built. Tho remains 
of an aqueduct and amphitheatre have been found on tins 
hill. Fro!];^ the terrace close by this church, or from a 
tower erected near it, the view over the city of Lyons, with 
its two noble rivers, its squai'cs, chief structures, quays, 
avenues, and bridges, the hills and plains in the vicinity, 
and the snowy peak of Mont Blanc and the Alps of Daupliiiid 
ill the far distance, presents one of tlie most varied and 
most iH'antiful panoramas in Europe. 

The Rlione, jwhieh runs along the eastern side of the 
town, flows with a rapid current and a width of 656 feet, 
and is spanned by nine bridges, that unite tho city to tlio 
populous suburbs of Guillotibre and Brotteaux, w'hich are 
protected from the inundations of the river by high em- 
bankments. Tlio Saune flows in a gentle current, with a 
breadth of 402 feet, along the base of the hill Fourviores, 
a projecting crag of which formerly blocked up the passage 
along the right bank, but was cut through by the Romans, 
and lienco it got the name of Petra Exsciso, still remaining 
in the modern name Picrre-Scise. It is crossed by thirteen 
bridges. 

Of the numerous squares or open spaces in the city, the 
'finest arc — the Place Bellecour, wliich is planted with lime- 
trees, and is one of tho largest squares in Europe ; and the 
Place des Terreaux, of wliich the town-hall and the Palais 
des Arts form two sides. 

The public structures of Lyons are numerous, and with 
some exceptions more remarkable for solidity than elegance. 
These tlie space allowed fur this article will permit merely 
to mention. Among the chief religions edifices are-— tho 
s])leiidid cathedral of St. Jean, on the right bank of the 
Saone, the churches of St. Pierre, d'Ainai, de rObservanco, 
Kotre Dame de Fourviores before mentioned, 8t. Nizier, 
St. Boiiaventurc, St. Pulycarpe, des Chartreux, St. Georges, 
St. Irende, and St. Just. These, together with the palace 
of the archbishop, form a series of buildings intei'esting 
from their architecture, extent, decorations, and dhtiqnity. 
Among the civic structures are the prefect's residence, once 
a.Iaeobin c^mvent, recently reconstructed at a cost of XGO, 000; 
tlie town-hall, the finest building of the kind in France ; 
the court-house ; the public library ; the Palais des Arts, 
ill which are galleries of paintings and sculptures, cabinets 
of medals, collections of minerals and of natural history, 
specimens of silk manufactures, &c, ; the hall of commerce, 
built at an expense of £120,000 ; exclmnge; tho college'; 
the veterinai^ school ; the mint ; the general hospital, or 
Hotel Dicu ; the Maison de la Charitd. or asylum for the 
poor ; the Hospital de rAiitiquaille, built on the site of the 
I Roman palace in which Claudius, C^igula, and Germanicua 
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w(‘]jp born ; tlio Mont de ; the prisons ; the two 
and the miincrous ban'ucks. 

The fortifications of Lyons were eninrgod and 
Btrcnfjthcned under the imperial rcf/irne^ and consist of 
a fiinile of eighteen forts. Its environs are now dotted 
with numerous country scats, gardens, and vineyardsi 

Lyons is an important manufacturing town. The staple 
articles of industrial produce are silk stuffs of all doscrip- 
lions, which are famous for solidity of texture, richness 
nod permanence of dye. and beauty of design. In this 
nmnufacture about 250,000 of the population are directly 
or indirectly concerned. Cashmere and silk shawls, rib- 
bons, cotton cloth, bnsieiy, liats, pointed calico, jewelry, 
]i(]nours. chemical products, gold and silver lace, crapes, 
tulle, glue, sheet lead, musical strings, oimamontal paper, 
&c., are also made. There are, besides, numerous printing 
esfiibliKliinents, dye-houses, metal foundries, glass-works, 
potteries, tan-yards, hi’oweries, boat -building yards, Ac. 

Lyons is also, from its advantageous position, a place of 
groat commerce. The products imported into the town 
for its own consumption, or for re-exportation, are wine, 
brandy, oil, hemp, llax, soap, rice, chestnuts, salt, raw 
cotton, coffee, indigo, sulpbur, lead, teazles, madder and 
other dye-stuffs, &c. Timber, firewood, building stone, 
and asphalt are the chief articles brought down the 
liiionc to this city. Down the Sadiie are brought timber 
f»f all kinds, oak staves, firewood, charcoal, tanning bark, 
iron and iron ore, gypsum, bay, straw, corn, building 
stone, bricks, tiles, &c. Steamers ply on the Saone to 
(?/hulon-8nr-Sa6nc, and on the Rhf>nc to Avignon and 
Arles. The town has commnnication with the Rhine by 
the Canal du RhOne-au-Rhin, and with Taris by the 
Saone and the canals that join it to the Seine. A railw«ay, 
36 miles in length, unites Lyons to the great tnanufacturing 
town of St. Etienne and the extensive coal-fields of the 
department of Loire. 

Lyons gives title to an archbishop, whose sec includes 
the departments of Rhone and Loire. It is the siMt of 
n liigh court and of a university academy. Connected 
with the university there are in Lyons faculties of theology 
and the sciences, a secondaiy school of inedieinc, and n 
college. The city has also a tribunal of first instance, a 
tribunal and oharaber of commerce, a council of prnd'- 
lioinmcH, an academy of sciences and arts, a theological 
college, a school of the fine arts, a mint, an estabUhlnnent 
for deaf-mutes, a school of arts and trades, besides viu'ious 
other literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions. 

Lir'RA (the Harp), one of the forty- eight constellations 
of Pompey, repi’escnting the lyre of Mercury or of Orpheus. 
It is suiTounded by Gygnns, Aquila, Hercules, and the head 
of Draco (see Plate Constkli.ations, Northern Hemi- 
sphere, midway between the pole and the figure xviii., 
along tlie colnre). Its brightest star, Vega (a Lyrro) is a 
conspicuous object in the sky from June to November. In 
August it is ox*orhead from nine o’clock till midnight. Vega 
is the seventh star in the sky for briglitness; it shines with 
a gi’eciiish lustre. The spectroscope shows that it contains 
hydrogen, magnesium, sodium, and iron. If a lino bo drawn 
through the middle of Cassiopeia, the Pole-star, and the 
middle of Ursa Major, this fine star may he seen nearly in 
a perpendicular to that line drawn through ihe Pole-star. 

XtiniB (Gr. lura)^ a musical instrument of the stringed 
kind, known under various names from the earliest hiblori- 
cal period. Some of the Greeks ascribe its invention to 
licnnes, some to Hyperion; but it is possible that they 
may have bad it from the Eg}’ptians, and the Egyptians 
fi-oin Asia. Of many instruments figured or described in 
early writings it is difficult to decide whetlicr they should 
he termed lyres, lutes, harps, or guitars. The distincliou 
between the true lyre aud a guitar (citharU) ia that the 
latter has a neck extending from the soundboard |)cliind the 
strihgs, while in the l}Te, as in the harp, the strings having 


once left the sounding-board are free, and can be played 
from either side. The strings of the lyre passed over a 
bridge erected on the soundboard, to wlii<*li their \iliialions 
were thns communicated ; and fnan the bridge they passed 
freely up to the cross-bnr or “yoke.” To support tile cross- 
bar two uprights were necessjiry, and Uk-so wno calleil 
“horns;” the back of the soundboard, from its shape, was 
called the “tortoise-shell.” I’he mostancient Grecian lyre had 
only four strings (c./V/ ^0- 'I hat of Terpuuder bad seven 
(<i7G B.C.); and these ref#resenled a second tetrn<*h<ird or 
group of four notes, beginning where the first left oil*, 
a d\ Terpaiider’s lyre ran therefore altogether 

e/ff a ftb c' d\ Later on an eight-stringed lyre was used, 
wluTO by beginning the second tctraclioid a note beyond 
the. first the consonance of the octave was obtained; llms, 
he' d*e*i the old seveii-atringed lyres were made to 
serve for the new music by leaving out the note e' and 
tuning the last notes as d'e, Por the further development 
of the lyre see Gkkick MiKSii’Af. Systicm. The defect 
in instruimmtK of the lyre kind is that each string can only 
give one note, stopping (as in the lute or guitar, upon the 
nock) not being possible with tho open strings of the in- 
strument. Therefore from eight strings only eight notes 
can be obtained as lung ns the tuning is umiltered. The 
lyre was probably used merely to support the voice, and 
was of little more use inelodimlly thau a well-tuned drum. 

IiYBB-BAT. See Licak-bat. 

XtYRS-BUEtD {Menura tt^perha) is a remarkable 
Australian bird, belonging to the onler I'a-sskuks, hut 
liut having any marked affinity with any other member of 



Lyre-bird (Menura wprrhf\ 

that order. The lyre-bird was first discovered in New 
South Wales in 17S>8. The adult male is reiimrkahle for 
its long and beautiful tail, which is carried erect, and pre- 
sents n singular resemblance to an ancient lyre. It is com- 
posed of sixteen long feathers, the tw’o outermost of ■which 
are very long and bmad, and beautifully curved so as to 
represent the tw'o sides of tho lyre; they have tho inner 
web very broad, and the outer web very narrow'. I he 
middle pair c^f feathers have a nairow inner web and no 
outer web; they cross one anotlicr near the base and di- 
verge, curving round towards the tip like the outer featheis. 
The rt>si of the feathers of the tail ore furnished only with 
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long slender Larbs, disposed at intervals on tlic shaft. This 
beautiful tail is not acquired by the male till the fourth year, 
and then is only present in its full beauty during the hret^d- 
ing season. Thi lyre-bird is about 8i feet in total length. 
I'he head is furnished with a crest of feathers, and the bill 
is rather long and robust. 

The legs and feet are long and strong. The tarsus and 
toes are covered witli shield- like plates; and the claws are 
long and iicoidy straight. The general colour of the plum- 
age is brown, with r(*d tints upon the secondary quills, the 
upper tuil-coverts, and the chin and throat; the lower 
surface is browniHli-ash colour. The two outer tail- 
feathers are grH>ish-hrown on the np])er surface, and wiiite 
heneath, neartlie base; beyond this they are marked with 
hands of grayish and reddish-brown, and terminated by a 
black patch. In size and general aspects it presents no 
small reseinhiniiee to a pheasant, and it is known to the 
coloiiislH of New Soutli VVales under the name of the wood 
pheasant. Its habits also, in some respects, are very 
similar f.u llmse of a game-bird ; it dwells principally 
on tlio ground, where it runs wdth great facility and 
scratches after the fashion of the true Galiiiiflc. So swift 
is it in its inovemimts among the brushes of Now South 
Wales that kir. Gould declares it to be the most difficult to 
procure of all the birds he ever met with. “ While among 
the brushes,” says that distinguished ornithologist, 1 
liavp been surrounded by these birds, pouring forth their 
l«iud and liquid calls, for days together; and it was only 
by the most determined perseverance and extreme caution 
that I was enabled to effect this desirable object.” 

'i'he nest is placed on or near the ground, at the side of 
a steep rock, or at tlui foot of a tree. It is composed 
of sitieks, roots, and muss, and covered W'ith a dome-like 
nxif, having the entrance at the side. The single egg 
is large, of a purplish-gray colour, with ])urplihh-browu 
blotches. 'J'lie young bird is hatched about .Inly, and 
remains in tiie nest for six weeks. The food of the bird 
consists of iiise(ds, especially in the larval state, and, 
according to AL Ven’oaux, the lan^n* of a species of cock- 
rluifer constitutes its favourite food. The same onii- 
thologist tells us, that when t^ey quit their resting-places 
in si'arch of food, the males aiensnully followed by several 
females, although during the breeding season they live 
ill pairs, and he adds that besides their natural song, they 
imitate the notes of all other birds so accurately as to dc- 
t’cive not only the ornithologist, but even the birds them- 
selves. The note of this bird is liquid and vaiied. I'hc 
ilesli is dry and tough, and quite uneatable. The lyre-bird 
is known to inliabil New South Wales and the southern 
))art8 of Queensland. Two other species have been dc- 
scrihed, Menura Victoria^ taking its jilace near Melbourne, 
nnd Atenvra Alberti^ liaving a more northerly range. 
Both species are very similar in character and habits 
to the common lyre-bird. Princo Albert’s Lyre-bird 
(^Mennra Alberti\ however, does not possess the remark- 
nhlo lyre-shaped tail ; and its outer tail-feathers arc 
shorter than the rest. 

LYRIC POETRY is commonly understood to be that 
kiiiB of poetry which is composed for musical recitation ; 
hut the epithet has been transferred to all kinds of verse 
]Kirtnking in any degree of the same nature as that to which 
it w’as first applied. Thus we hear of lyric measures in 
Iloracx^, where there is no ground to suppose that they were 
sung, and no special fitness for tlic purpose of music. Lyric 
poetry may, ti^;n, bo now defined as that class of poetry 
which has reference to and is engaged in delineating the 
composer’s own thonglits and feelings, in distinction from 
epic poetry, which details external circumstances and events. 
I'he former is flicrefure called Bubjective^ and the latter 
object he. 

LYSAN'DSR (Or. Lueandroti'), a Spartan (either a 
slave in youth or of slave origin) who rose to emiiicn|m 


towards the end of the Peloponnesian War, and was placed 
in command of the Lacedsemonian troops on the coast of 
Asia Minor, jt.c. 407. Unlike most of his countrymen, he 
hod great flexibility of character, and gained the regard and 
confidence of his Persian allies. During bis year’s cumnumd 
he defeated the Athenian fleet, commanded by Antioclios, 
os licutenaiit of Alcibiades, at Kofion. In September, 40fi, 
ho was superseded by Kallikratidas, who was defeated ntid 
slain in the memorable battle of Arginousai. The allies 
petitioned that Lysander might bo reappointed ; and having 
resumed the command lie gained the decisive victory of 
Aigospotamos, which terminated the Peloponnesian War. 
Lysander sailed to Athens, destroyed the fortifications and 
the famous XiOng Walls, and set up the oligarchy of tl.e 
Thirty lyrants there. He accompanied Agesilaos, king of 
Sparta, during his first campaign in Asia, where his popu- 
larity and renown threw his superior into the shade. About 
n.c. 896 he returned to Sparta, nnd meditated the overthrow 
of the Spartan hcredltaiy kingship. But when he consulted 
the oracles he everywhere met with ambiguous re.sponbeK. 
The ineaning of these, to the ancient Greeks, was soon 
shown ; for when, in the following year, on occasion of a 
quarrel with Thebes, he was sent into Phocis to collect 
conliugents from the northern allies, he was taken by sur- 
prise, and slain by the Thebans, at Haliartos in BocOtia, 
and his gri^idiose plans came to nought. For some time 
Lysander was the greatest power in Greece, and lie was tiie 
first to whom altiu's were built and sacrifices oftcred during 
his life. 

LYSXM'ACHOS (Gr. Lufimarhos)^ King of Thrace, was 
one of Alexander’s generals; and when the vast empire 
of the great king broke up at his death (828 i).G.), and 
was shared out into half-independent goveruinents or vice- 
royalties among the leading chiefs, Thrace and the countries 
os far as the Danube fell to his share. He was a Mace- 
donian by birth, but of mean origin, and made him^elf dis- 
tingnished for undaunted courage and activity. He took tho 
title of king in 806 ».c. He joined otlier Macedonian kings 
against Antigonos, king of Asia, their formei’ colleague, 
and took part in the victory of Issus (801), where Anti- 
gonos was ci-ushed after many years of warfare. His share 
of the spoil was tho iiortbern part of Asia Minor. During 
his wars against tho barbarians to tho north of his own ter- 
ritory, he was once compelled to surrender with his whole 
army (2t)l), but eventually he rose to groat power, and was 
able in 286 to drive Pyrrhus from the tlironoof Macedonia, 
so that he ruled thenceforward over all tho European do- 
minions of Alexander, as well as a largo part of Asia Minor. 
Ho was induced by bis second wife, a daughter of his for • 
mcr colleague, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to put to death his 
oldest son and his proper heir, Agathokids, and the widow 
of this prince fled for succour to Selenkos, king of Syria, 
another of tlic Alexandrian kings (281). He took up her 
cause, and was joined by ma.iy of tho cities of Lysiinnchos 
in Asia. The kings met in the plain of Corus, and Lysi- 
maehoH fell. He was in his eightieth year. 

XaY'TBABL a pleasantly situated watering-place of 
England, in tho county of Lancaster, on the north bank 
of the Kibble, 224| miles from London, in a remarkably 
well-cultivated district It is freqifonted for soa-b&tliing; 
and a handsome pier, 914 feet long, has been erected for 
steamboats as a promenade, and by the levelling of the 
beach a good public walk, 2 miles in length, has been 
obtained. There is every convenience nnd acoommodutioii 
for visitors, numerous places of worship, a market-house, 
cnstom-liouse, and a dock where vessels discharge their 
cargoes for Preston. Ilie population in 1881 was 4122. 
In ancient times the name of tho place was spelt Ledin 
and Lethum. 

LYTHRA'RZBJB is an order of plants belonging to 
the Poi.YPRTALufi (series Myrtales). Tlie order derives 
its name from the genus Lythuum (Loosestrife), species 
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of are nntive In thin country. Lamonia inermU is 
tlie celebrated Uknna of the East. Cuphea contains many 
hpecicH which are cultivated ; they are natives' of tropical 
America. Sonnerath apetala supplies good, close-grained 
wood ; it is a native of India at the mouth of the Ganges. 
Oi'ima cymosa^ the Haitipeer of the Cape, is a^shrub 
growing from 4 to 10 feet high in rocky places ; its wood 
Is used for the axles and poles of waggons, as well as 
for picture-frames, &c. The PiiMsaKANATB (Puniea 
Gramtum) is placed by Bentham and Hooker in this order. 

The order is closely connected with the myrtles, but 
the general distinguishing marks are the following:— The 
calyx-lobes are valvate ; the petals are generally corrugate 
and deciduous; the stamens are dednite or numerous, 
attached round the calyx- tube ; the ovary is generally free, 
w ith two or several cells, numerons ovules, attached to 
the axis of the cells, or arising from the base. There is 
one tilifurm stylo with capitate stigma; the seeds are 
without albumen. The leaves are mostly opposite, entire, 
witho ut st ipules. There are about 250 species. 

IiYTB^RUBK, a genus of plants belonging to the order 
LYTiiRAitiEiK. Ly thrum talicaria (purple loosestrife) is 
a native of Europe, about the margins of ponds and rivers, 
and is very plentiful in the British Isles. The colour of the 
dowers varies from crimson to purple. The herbage is 
gtmerally almost smooth, and of a dark green, but in dry 
situations it becomes hoary and downy, as well as more 
dwarf in stature. Lythrum hyttopifoUa is found in damp 
places in England and Ireland 

LYT'TLBTON, a seaport of New Zealand, in the 
county of Selwyn, walled in by precipitous hills, nearly in 
the coast centre of the Middle Island. It was formerly 
known by the name of Port Cooper, and is also called Port 
Victoria. It has a large shipping trade, and is 174 miles 
by soa from Wellington, and 190 from Dunedin north. 
It is connected with Christchurch, 8 miles cast, of which 
place it is the port, by a roilway tunnelled through tlie 
hills. The town is fairly built, and well provided with 
religious edifices, schools, banks, and all the usual insti- 
tutions of a prosperous trading centre. The entrance to 
the harbour is about 2 miles wide, and there is every 
facility for the loading of vessels, as ships of large draught 
can lie alongside the jetties and wharves, of which there are 
several, varying from 116 to 1818 feet in length. The 
harbour has been improved by the erection of a breakwater 
from Officer's Point, 210 feet long, which affords protection 
during the south-west gales. The Naval Point breakwater 
is 1484 feet long; the two breakwaters inclose an area of 
about 112 acres. The depth of water within the break- 
waters varies from 17 to 23 feet at low tide. There is also 
a graving dock. The population in 1881 was 4127. 

LYTTON, BDWAltD GXORGX EABXJB LYT- 
TON BULWHa-XiYTTON. BABOM, author, drama- 
tist, and politician, a younger son of General Bnlwcr of 
Heydon Hall, Norfolk, was bom in May, 1805. His 
mother was the heiress of Kichard Warburton Lytton of 
Knebworth, Herts. He graduated B.A* at Cambridge in 
1826, having in 1826 gained the cliancellor's prize for 
English verse by his poem of ^Sculpture.'’ During his 
youthful days be published some volumes of poems, among 
whicli were “Ismaer’ (1820); “O’Neill, or the Rebel” 
(1627); and he printed, though he did not publish, a 
collection entitled “ Weeds and Wild Flowers.” His first 
prose work, an abortive romance entitled “ Falkland,” was 
Published anonymously in 1827. In tlio following year 
Le produced “Pelham,” which soon become wonderfully 


popular. Tbis novel was succeeded by the “ Disowned ” 
in 1828 ; by “ Devereux ” in 1829 ; ami by “ Paul Clifibid” 
in 1880 ; while two works, entitled “ Kug<>iie Aram ” and 
“ Qodolphin,” were completed aiul published in 
The Mr. Bulwer of those yeais was a very busy as well 
as a very celebrated man, for in 1881 he was returned to 
the House of Commons as member fur St. Ives, and iio 
sat for Lincoln from 1832 to 1841. In 1888 be suc- 
ceeded the poet Campbell for a few months as editor of 
the Nfw Monthly Mayazim?.^ and the same year publiriied 
his “ England and the English.” To a continental journey 
we owe the “Pilgrims of the Rhine” (1834), the “Ust 
Days of Pompeii” (1884), and “Rienzi” (1885). On 
the return of Lord Melbourne to power in 1884, he offered 
Lytton, who had helped him with a pamphlet called “ The 
Crisis,” a place in the government, which was declined, but 
in 1885 Bnlwer accepted a baronetcy, which was conferrcil 
ostensibly as » recognition of his eminence in literntnn*. 
In 1836 Sir Edward Bulwer produced a play entitled '' The 
Duchess of La Valli^re,” which was witiidrawn after a run 
of only thirteen nigiits ; but liis novels, “ Ernest Maltravers ” 
(1887) and its sequel, “Alice, or the Mysteries” (1888), 
fully sustained his high reputation os a writer of fiction. 
He was ambitions, however, to succed as a dramatist, and 
undeterred by his previous failure he produced in 1888 
and the two following years three plays which have kept 
the stage ever since — “ The I-Ady of Lyons,” “ Kiclielieu,” 
and “Money.” By the death of his mother in 1848 lie 
became the possessor of Knebworth and large estates, and 
altered his surname to Bulwer-Lytton in accordance with 
her will ; but he continued his literary labours with un- 
abated vigour, publishing “ Night and Morning ” in 184 1 ; 
“Zanoni” in 1842; “The Last of tho Barons” in 1848; 
“ Lucretia, or the Children of the Night,” in 1847 ; and 
“ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings ” in 1848. In the 
latter year he publislicd anonymously in iilackwood's 
Magazine a work w'ritten in an entirely different stylo to 
that of his previous novels, entitled “Tho Cnxtons,” and not 
until it had made a reputation did he acknowledge the 
authorship. He continned to work with success tho new 
vein he had struck, and follow'ed up “Tho Caxtons” with 
“My Novel” in 1858, and “What will He do with it?” in 
1858. Ho returned to Parliament in 1852, and now sat on 
the Consen’ativo side. He was colonial secretary under 
I.ord Derby from 1858 to 1859, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Lytton in 1806. In 1862 he contributed 
“A Strange Story,” to Charles Dickens’ All the Year 
Rounds and he afterwards published anoiiynionsly 
very successful stories, entitled “ The Coming Race ” and 
“ Tlie Parisians.’* His last novel, “ Kenelrn Chillingly,” 
was written almost upon his deathbed, and ho was engaged 
in correcting tho proofs only two days before his deatii, 
which took place at Torquay, 18th .lamiary, 187 .8. In 
addition to the works already enumerated, Lytton was the 
author of brilliant superficial essays on historical subjects, 
and a host of minor productions, wliile lie made earnest 
and persistent efforts to take rank as a poet. Ignoring his 
juvenile productions, he published, as Ids first serious effort 
in original verse, “Tho New Tiinou,” a satire, in 1815; 
“ King Arthur,” a romantic epic, in 1849, upon which he 
declared ho would base his best hopes of fame ; “ St. 
Stephen’s” in IHGO; the “Lost Tales of Miletus ’’in 1866; 
and a translation of Horace’s “Odes” in 1869. In spho 
of his own opinion of the merits of his works, it is generally 
admitted that he has failed as a poet, and it is only as 
novelist that he has any chance of being remembered. 
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M IS tlio nftBal sonant leltrr of tho InWal soHps (or in ^ 
llio old-fashioned iionicndiiiure it is one of tlie “ liquids,” , 

w, ft, r). It differs from the mute sonant of the same 
eerie#, in tlwit the veil of the soft palate i» diopped for m 
while it is cloned for b^ and the w-current is thus allowed 
free entry to llio nasal cavity, giving a sonorous tone almost 
iikiii to a vowel-toiic. It is found that all languages with 
m have also b and p, its mute ajid aurj cuiTplatives. M 
was almost inaudible in Latin as a teriniimtion, in which 
fiirni it ia of such vt*ry freqticnt occurreneo in that language, 
thut Verrius Flaccusonco proposed to uso a special character 
for tills silent «i-endiiig. The earlifist form of the letter 
M in the nomaii alphabet was /W(wit]i five strokes), which 
is the original form of the (Ireek M us found among the 
early Greek colonies <if Sicily, wheucu the Koinans derived 
their literary civilisation. 

1 . M is interchanged with n. Thus m, at the end of 
Latin cases and tenses, is gcncittlly represented hy an 71 in 
Greek. Similui'ly the Gernuin dative ifim and accusative 
ihi have heeii confounded in the Kuglihh Am, wliich is at 
<»ncc dative and aecinutive. The Genuan hodt'n^ 

Jadtn^ ai^ in Knglish bfptfom,, hoRom^ hemovi (broom). 
fathvm; and wom, tou^ son^ are iho I’roiich equivalents 
for the Latin tuim^ sutim^ 

2. Jlf with h. Thus in Latin hiemst coexist# with 
hihtrntis^ fnma witJj Juhula^ &c, Mm'hh coiiiea from 
J-rfitin mttrvwry &«% M has a great affinity for A, as <j/mA, 
iamb, &i\, and often drags it in, as in iimb (properJy //r«), 
mmber (from Jaitin »«r/<era<), &c. 

fi. ^f with p. Hence the Greek fi^nns oTwmrr, Mumwai^ 
for opma^ telvpmai^ &c. Tho Gn^ok molubdus is in 
Latin plumhutnh 

4. M with t% This is particuliulv the case in the Welsh 
language. The Latin amnU is believed to be identical 
with the Welsh Afon^ pronounced Avm, Tlie Lvtin 
languagcihna proniuJf/nre^ apparently for provuUjat'e, Cuin- 
jjure also himmeU bearen ; imvur^ ever, 

fi. M with «> probably. This iiiterciiange follows easily 
from the last, and is a natural step towards tiio next. The 
Genniin mit seems to be identical with our own with, and 
their longer preposition wider is to mit or wildi precisely as 
the Latin contra to con, 

(J. M disapp.*Ai*ing. This appears to have been the case 
even at tho beginning of woids. Coinpmv the Greek 
mechris with ocAm, the Latin mantw with tlie Teutonic 
hand^ &c. At the end of words, at least, tho loss of an m 
IS very common, particularly after o. Thus the Greek 
and I-Atin verb often Ims the first peraon ending in 0 where 
analogy would lead to om; tvptd^ tcriho. Compare the 
words ffnm, inguttm, besides the otiicr tenses ntribebam, 
ficribnwh In Latin all tho adverbs ending in o signifying 
mo^oH /o, appear to have lost an m — viz. gno^ «o, &c. 
Hence edeo^ quoad, occur in conjunction with a preposition 
(nd) which elsewhere requinw an accusative. Again an m 
has been lost in ponttd, anted, pvstilld, &o. ; compare 
poi^tquam, (tnfeqvam, &c. In J!)ngli^b we have lost it 
from Jive (Ootkio Jimf) and eqft (Teutonic Jioai/l, German 
and, as in Iho lost example, it is often weakened 
to n, as mV mmA, emmi for cornte, noun for nom 

{UiU Homert), accoimf for mmpt, &C. 

As fen abbreviation M. serves in music for mezsn, half; 
matio, hand; M.M, Maelxors Metronome, &c.; in com- 
merce for moufh, as hl/d, M/s, moidhs date, niontl»’s siglit, 
or for tliousaiul, a# 60/in, Afi, 0 {) 0 ; m'c is metallic currency. 
For other examples see Auiiukviation. A 


aiAB'ITSX or SKAtrB3BI70S, JOBK. This eminent 
early painter, whose proper name was John Oossaert, was 
boiti at Maubeuge in Hainaidt, in 1470, and studied much 
in Italy, The iincHt specimen of this painter, perhaps, is 
tho ** Adoration of the Magi'* at Castle Howard. He died 
in 1503. 

MAC or M*» the Caelio word for son. It is often 
used as a prefix to Scotch and in a Joss degree for Ir'sh 
names, hut in many cases it has of late years become in- 
corporated with tho name itself, as in Mackenzie, klaein- 
tosh, and Macaulay. It is prohabiy allied to the Gotliic 
word muffUH, a son, a hoy, and its I'Oot is generally believed 
to bo the Siinski'it tiioA, to grow, 

MACAD'AM» JOBK liOU]>OK» the inventor of tho 
method of road-making known as the macadmdztd, was 
born at Ayr, Slst September, 1750. In middle life he 
wa# appointed a road tiiistoo in Scotland, and thus wfw 
first led to turn his attention to the condition of roads in 
general, whk*h as then constructed were for the most part 
very had, being at once loose, rough, and poriidiAble, and 
vei*y costly to repair. By many years of careful observa- 
tion and study be discovered the method since called after 
his name. It consists in raising the surface of (he ground 
on tho track of the mtonded road idightly above tho ad- 
joining land, forming drain# alongside of it, and scattering 
over the surface a beries of thin layeieof liard stone, broken 
into angular fragnieuts of a nearly cubical shape and a# 
nearly as possible of the same size, no piee 4 » being of a 
greater weight than G ounces, and stones of from 1 to 
*2 ounce# being cliosen where posHiblc* Each layer of 
broken stone is gradually consolidated by the trafliic pass- 
ing over it, and when that process is complete the covering 
of t)io road bocomes a finn solid platform, neai'ly imper- 
vious to water, and durable in proportion to tho hardness 
of the stone of which it i# made. Macadam first publishod 
an account of bi.s motbod in IHll, in a paper addressed to 
Ihirlinment, and be afterwards issued a treatise on road- 
making, wliieh ran through Humorous editions and was 
translated into several foreign languages. In 1815 he was 
Appointed general surveyor of the roads in tlie Bristol dis- 
trict, and hi# sucecbs was such that he was afterwards 
made sun cyor of the metn^polltan roads, And received u 
gift of XT 0,000 from the state. He was also offered the 
honour of knighthood, but at his owa request this wus 
conferred upon one of his #qub lustvad. Ue died at Mdfiht, 
Dumfriesshire, 2()th November, 1881). 

MACA'O, u PortugtiCKo^sse ssion in Oiina, noweldefly 
noted for its gambling bouses, is situated nt the southern 
extremity of tiie estuary of the Chuo Kiang, or Canton 
River, about 80 miles from Canton by the river. The 
population is about 75,000, of whom XO^OOfO are Kuro- 
peans. The town is built 00 a peninsula of 'Ilia island of 
lieong-shan, which is 2} miles in Tenglh by Ws than a 
milu in brcodtJi, and is eonnected witii die Islanil by a nar- 
row, low, and sandy isthmus, forming a landlocked inum* 
harbour, 12 miles in dreuit. 

Macao itself stands on several declivities, tbC shore beinr; 
lined on the outer side by an embtinked paralie and a terrare' 
of white houses, above whicji CbinSKe and Emopemi h-hi- 

dences are corioiul; intemin^y ; but the nw%i of buildiuj*., 

chiefiy Cliinese, are on an inner slope. Both ImrbourH aic 
within the vortex of typhoons, and suffer gmtly from them. 
The eliinate is, htiwever, very salubrious, and during Iho 
monopoly of the East India Coinjjany it was a favourho 
place of resort for Engllshuicn frtait India. Tho prlncjptd 
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are— the collegiate clmvch of St, .Wph, oleveti poeed of »ilk, tin, medicines, gambler, cattle aitd pigs, betel 
other churches, a convent, hospital, barracks, and the senate and cocoa nuts, &c. The port hiut also a direct trade with 
Iiouse, besides some Chinese temples. Six forts defend Creat Britain in tea. 'rije coolie trade was supnresiwd in 
the harbour north and west of the town, wbiuh is dt only 1874. The rdncational wants of the iubabiiants are 
for smal vessels. Largo sinps anchor In a iDadstead east provided for by the College of St. Joseph, a royal giammnr- 
of the island. After the rjpe of Hong-Koiig the comvtctce aolnml, and female orjdwn asylnin. The Portugnese niitbor- 
uf MncHO almost entirely dlsappeaiiedt but bavhig been made itics and uthei^ form a senate, a governor, and council, but 
a free poit, its prosperiiy has rutmaed to somo extent. It the goverinneufc of the native population is subutaniiai:/ 
lias hoiiie trade in opium, piece goods,, wooIUmis, &c., which vested in a Cliinese mandarin. 

King imported from Hoftg-^Kohg. are coirteyed by junks to Mseao was granted to the Portngnose, suhiect to an 
vaiiuus ports on the coast— the i^etuirii cargoes being com- annual rent, by the Ciiineso emperor in lo8C, in lelurn for 
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assiKtaiicc against plratca. In 1808 the payment of this sI«o of a large cat, of a grecnish-dun colour on the upper 
tribute was rescinded, ^d the land conceded by treaty to parts and grayish below, and has a long tail. Tlie whole 
J ortog ^ ; but jurisdiction over the Chinese inhabitants was of the face is naked, wrinkled, and of a dingy flesh colour; 
Tutiiined. Tradition reports tliat in a cave in this town but the most striking clmracler of the species is to be fonml 
Camwirtwro^ the greater part of the “Luslad.’’ in the arrangement of the Imir of the crown, winch is hmg 

11 . 1 t *8 ? R«nua of monkeys nearly and dark-colourod, and instead of standing erect spreads in 

allmd to tho GuiSKtiN (Cercopilbwus). In the Macaques all directions liko rays proceeding from a coininoii centre, 
the bodv is stout^ than In the Guenons, the head larger in lying upon the surface of the head in the same way as tlio 
proportion, the limbs more miificular, and the tail shorter, hair of a sculp wig. It is t'ornmon in some parts of India. 
Ibo muzalc is heavy; the superciliary ridge is boldly pro- Other common Macaques are tlie Kirusus Moi^kky 
minent, and. tlie forehead is flattened; the callosities are cws Wtcsfw), the VVa^nuckoo (.Uarncus sifenus), and tho 
large, and mostly surrounded by a space of naked skin. Bauiiaky Ape or Magol (^Maettais i^ylvanw). 

There are ample check-pouches, and a Iwyngeal sac Is MACARO'NI, a food product made of wheat flour in 
genorally present. Tho last molar of tho lower jaw lias a the simpe of pipes. Tho manuructuie is canned on cliiefly 
fifth tubei-cJe, and the molars are bmad. Tho hind liiitba in Italy (it was formerly peculiar to Genoa alone), but also 
are longer than the fore limbs. The tail is variable; in at Marseilles and one or two other places in the south uf 
sumo species it Is of ounsiderublo length, and tbese in gen- France. Vtrmkelti is made of the sume material, but in 
crul fonn approximate towards the Guenons. In others smaller rolls. Only the hard sorts of wheat, winch c^m- 
the tail w short and slender. Tho Maca()ues inhabit the tain a laige proportion of gluten, are applicable to the 
lor^ts, hviag in troops, and am remarkable for boldness manufacture. It is first ground into a comso meal, and 
and activity. Emboldened by tolerance, they become very Gie bran being removed, it is called StmioUt* The flmir is 
andaciow, pillaging tlie gardens and tho fields of gi^lu; then worked up into dough with water, and forced through 
and their rapacity Is seconded by address and cunning. gauges, as in pipe-drawing, according to the size inquired, 
1 he Common Macaque (J/ricactis cynotnoiffM) iiiliabits For tho Jtuliun which are now no much used fop 
Java, Sumatra, BoriiM, and many of the islands in the soups, tlie dough is simply rolh-d out into thin sheets and 
Malay Ar^lpelago. It is a large, robust monkey, with cut into various sbapes by means of stamps. Macaroni is 
rtiort limbs and a long tail. It becomes very savage and now much used in Englmid for ptddings (if it is made of 

bnital wlieil adult Dio colour of tlie upper parts of the tlie best wheat it shoald ewoll considerably, and become 

body and, the outer sarface of the Hmbs is greeuish-browu, quite soft, but not break or burst in boiling, and also for 
wiule the lower surface and tJie inside of the limbs are making a lavo^^rite dish of macaroni and che^. Both 
p‘ayish-white, and the tail blackish. Tho species is coinraou macaroni and sumola am prc)'ared in tlie greatest pertec- 
m menuartes. Tlie B<iniiet Monkey (J/ococim radiatus) tion in Xaplvs, wlicre they foiin the favourite dish of ali 
is.aimther i^ios common in captivity. It is about tho and the j.iiucipal food of the bulk of the populutioiu 
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VACAao'm was in the last part of tiie eifrliioenth | 
tf'iitury the name for a dandy, and was adopted by aomo | 
young bloods who bad travelled in Italy and had brought j 
bonie the Italian dish of that namCf which they introduced 
at their fashionable eutertaiumeiitB. The vice, inboleiicet 
and frivolity of these Macaronis centring raund the gardens 
of V'auxlmll and Itanelagh serve os bases for the fictions of 
the period, and m*tainly have never been surpassed in | 
England* Tlie term is preserved in the original verses of 
“ Yankee Dooale,” who 

* fjtuck a feather in hla cap and called him MaearonC* 

MACAKO'NXO VSltSE. As MAOAHONt gets its 
name fnnn the Italian word macarre^ to pound up atid 
mix, macaronic Is a very appropriate epithet for this kind of 
verse, invented by tlje Italian TeoHlo Folengo, and first 
published by him in 1.521. It is a mixture of Latin, or 
dog-Latin, with a native paioh. It is susceptible of very 
absurd effects; ^toli^rv has given some magnificently ridi*> 
culous examples in Ins “ Mpdf'ciii nmlgrc lui.'* The best 
work on this subjt'ct is Delepierre’s ** Littdrature Maca« 
roni<pift” (Paris, I8dd). 

mACAS SAB or UANKASSAB. the chief town of 
a 1)utch settlement of the same name, on the S.W. penin- 
sula of the island of Celebes, is situated at the mouth of 
the Goo. The port ia free, and the harbour affords good 
anchorage. The chief exports arc rice, sandal wood, ebony, 
opium, tortolse-slicll, gold, spice, codec, sugar, cocoa, nuts, 
and edible nests. Cotton, firearms, and spirits are imported 
from Kurope. There arc valuable irepang fisheries. The 
climate is healthy. The population is about 20,000. It 
was coloiiiaed by the Portuguese in became subject 

to Clio Dutch in 1710, and was made a free port In 1846. 
The harbour is defended by Fort Rotteidom. whose ancient 
and irregular batteries dcsmid to the sea-line. Its trade 
with China is considerable and direct 

Macahsau Stuait, SCO miles long, and from fiO to 
240 miles broad, separates the islands of Celebes and Bor- 
neo. The western side is much frequented by vessels bound 
to China late in the season. 

aiACAU'LAY, TBOBIAS BABINOTON. LOBD 
SIACAULAY, historian, poet, man of letters, and states- 
man, was bom 2fith October, 1800, at Rothley Temple, in 
Leiccsterrhire. He was the son of Zachary Macaulay, a 
wealthy merchant, whose indefatigable devotion to the cause 
of the emancipation of the negi'o was rewarded after his 
death by a tomb in Wcstniinster Abbey. After tlje usual 
coarse of instruction nnder a private tutor, he was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his remarkable mental 
powers immediately attracted notice, and served to gain 
for him a fellowship which was afterwards of great service* 
Destined for the law, he was next entered at LincolnV Inn. 
In 1826 ho was called to the bar, but he thenceforth vir- 
tually abandoned the legal profession. 

Ia the preceding year (1826) his essay on Milton had 
appeared in the Edinhuryk Huview* Its brilliant style, 
solid criticism, and extensive information produced an 
instantaneous impression that a new and superior luminary 
haST risen upon the literary horizon. This essay was me 
itmt of a series which w'os continued for fifteen years with 
ct)n8tantly increasing excellence. The most able and inter- 
esting are those on Milton, Addison, Uallam, Pitt, Bacon, 
Byron, Chatham, Frederick the Gi'cat, Johnson, and 
Gladstone. 

A warm par^Jsaii of pure Wliig principles, which colour 
all his w'ritings and Infinenco his estimates of the men and 
deeds of the past, he was called at a comparatively early 
age ii play an important part in the political world. He 
entered Parliament in 1880 as member for Caine, and 
participated in the violent debates which attended the 
nitroductjon of the celebrated Reform Rill* His speeches 
weiu characterized by forcible reoaonmg and fcllcitogs 


illnstration, and he defended Karl Grey’s mensnres whh so 
much vigimr and eficot tliat he was ofTered the secretary- 
ship of the Board of Control. In 1882 bo was returned 
to the reformed House of Commons for the important 
borough of Leeds. Two years later he resigned Ills seat 
to proceed on a mission to Calcutta, where, as member of 
tbe Council and president of the Legislative Coqncd 
(1884), he carried out numerons reforms in the Indian 
laws. In the face of a bitter and unscrupulous opposition, 
he passed an Act which submitted to the jurisdiction of 
the local courts tbe civil affairs of the Kngh^h scaiterud 
throughout India, and consolidated vanous heterogeneous 
statutes into a harmonious whole, which was known as 
the Macaulay Code. 

Sfxm after his return to Kngland (1681)) Lord Melbourne 
conferred upon him tlie post of sifcretnry at war, which ho 
held until the downfall of the Whig ministry in 1841. In 
1840 he had been returned to Parliament by the electors 
of Edinburgh. Ho continued to represent the Scottish 
capital until 1 847, when ho was unseated on account of 
the liberal vote whicii he had given in favour of the Mav- 
nooth College endowment. Macaulay was keenly seiisiblo 
of the injustice done him, and retired for a time from 
Parliament to devote himself to his favourite studies. At 
the instance of Ijord John Russell, however, he held the 
office of quartermaster-general, which he had acc<*pted in 
1846, with a seat in tbe Privy Council, until 1848. In 
the latter vear he was unanimously elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow ifniversity ; and in 1862 Edinburgh again returned 
him to Parliament without the slightest solicitation on his 
part, or without his Wen having promised to accept the 
office if he were elected. 

Notwithstanding his parliamontai^ and official lalionrs, 
Macaulay had found time to prepai'e his ** History of Eiig- 
laml," the work by which ho is best known, the first 
Tolmne of which appeared in 1848. Blending in his 
narrative traits, pictures, allusions, biographical sketches, 
and even closhical quotations, he troubled himself but little, 
as he said in his preface, about what is called the dignity 
of history, so long as he succeeded in conveying to his 
readers an exact knowledge of the public and private life 
of tbeir ancestors. Nor did be pretend to absolute im- 
partiality. He could not but profess for the heroes of 
liberty, for tbe patriots who had bled and suffered that 
England's freedom might he established on an eternal basis, 
that earnest admiration which he felt, and be lauded their 
achievements as wannly os he denounced the tyranny or 
bigotry of their oppressors. His History, therWore, has 
not escaped the attacks of political critics, and Tory 
writers have laboured to impugn many of hie eonclusiuns. 
It cannot be said, however, that be has been convicted of 
misrepresentation except in two instances ; and even bis 
warmest admircrs«must admit tbat ha has failed to do 
justice to the memory and fame of WTUiam Penn and John, 
duke of Marlborough. 

The gradual d^ine of his health, and the Immense 
research necessitated by a historical work conducted ou 
such novel prisoiplcMs and laid out on so elaborate a scale, 
prewented Macaulay from continning his enterprise with 
any gi’eat rapidity. It was not until 1865 that the third 
and fourth volnmes of his History appeared, and these only 
caiTiod the reader down to the peace of Ryswick in 1887. 

As a ])oet, Macaulay’s fame will rest on hie Lays of 
Andent Rome,” his “ Armada,” “ Ivry,” ** Naseby ” and 
** Moncontour.” In other departments of 'poetry he would 
probably have failed through bis very affluence and prodi- 
gality; hts prize poems and some of his early writings 
show tbat, like Tarpeia, the weight of his golden spoils 
would have crushed him. But tbe essence of the ballad, 
as an accomplished critic remarks, is simplicity — sfmpNeity 
not inconsistent with the richest woid-paintlng. The 
mvida vis— the life, force, inovsiBiimt---coDSpicuotts hx all 
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MnAtnlay^s writings, ore ditiplayod ia, hia bollada witb 
ttiiiguli&i* aacccftiit no that in Engliali literatura, and in tiieir 
own pecnlior Jirto, they are unrivalled* They have called 
ItM th a hoet of iinitatione, but none have even approached 
their excellence* It must not, however, be supposed that 
htacanlay was a poet in ttie higher sense of the word,^but 
he j)osses8ed the pce$ic facuHfff and it is this which en- 
hances tlie rare and surpossUig^ merits of his prose. 

In 18d7 ho was raisra to the peerage, a ti'lbute, it has 
been said, to his high and blameless <diaraetor and literary 
distinction, and an act of htyol favonr quite unexpected, 
but highly approved by oli w hoso approbation was of real 
value. Tliough he took his seat in (he House of Teers, 
lie never spoke in that august assembly.*' 

Macaulay was never married. Yet was he a man 
of strong domestic aiTections, and bo lavislunl a wealth of 
hive on the children of his sister, Lady Trevelyan. He 
was a warm friend and a generous opponent, and it may 
be truthfully said of him tliat la all his political life ho 
excited no lasting enmity. 

Uis last years were harassed by the distressing symp^ 
toms of pulmonary disease, and his friends snd admhers 
saw with deep regret that there was little chance of his 
living to complete the colossal work on which, as on a 
monument more enduring than brass— monumsfitum art 
yiereiiniM— be liad hoped to establish the superstmeture 
of an enduring fame. Yet hla end, when it came, came 
Huddcniy and unexpectedly. He fell asleep, as tranquilly 
ns he bad lived, on the 28th of December, 1859, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. On the 9th of the following 
January his remains were bououred . with interment in 
Westminster Abb»*y. 

There is a common Impression that in society Macaulay 
was engrossing and overpowering. Kveiy one has heard the 
witty saying of his old friend Sydney Smith (no’ tw'o men 
could appreciate eacii other more highly or more justly) 
about noshes of silence." But in the quiet intercourse 
with a single friend, no great talker was more free, cosy, 
oitd genial than Macaulay. Theiw was the most equable 
interchange of thought ; he Usteued with as much courtesy 
as he spoke with gentle and pleasant persuasiveness. In 
a larger circle, sudi aa he delighted to meet and assemble 
around him to the close of his life, a few chosen intimates, 
some accomplished ladies, foreigners of the highest distinc- 
tion, who were eager to make his acquaintance, his man- 
ners were frank and open. In convcrHatioii in such a circle, 
a commanding voice, high animal spirits, unrivalled quick- 
ness of apprehension, a flow of language as rapid as incx- 
hanstiblo, gave him psrhaps a larger share, but a share 
whicli few w'«re not delighted to yield up to him. His 
thoughts were like lightning, and clothed themselves at 
once in words. While other men were tliinklng what they 
should say, and how they should say it, MacanUy had said 
it all, and a great deal more. And the stores upon which 
Ilia memory could draw seemed incxliaostible. A wide 
range of Greek and I^tin history and literature. Kiiglish, 
Kraneb, Italian, Spanisli ; of Gorman he had not so lull a 
stock, but he knew the best works of the best authors ; 
Dutch be learned for the purpose of his History. With 
tlieso came anecdote. toucJjics of oltaraetcr, drollery, fun, 
excelleut stories excellently told. 

]^*The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay*' (T/indOn, 
1878), by his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, ia one 
of the most fascinating biographies of our time. 

MACAW' (MacjxicerouB) » a genus of birds belonmng 
to the order Psittacx, wdiich eonttdns the parrots and 
their allies. The macaws ore coufined to tropical America, 
from Paraguay to Mexico, and only one species at 
the present day U found in the West Indies. The macaws 
ore for the most, part big showy birds with large bills and 
-wg tails ; the upper mandible is much cuia^,, and the 
skin wldelt covers tlie cheeks is nearly naked, being clothed 


with only a few scattered minute hairs. From their Size,' 
briUiant plumage, and good temper these birds are favourite 
pets. TJie natives of l^iuth America give the general name 
of Ara or Araraca to the macaws, a dcnominatiuii which 
is evidently in imitation of tlicir note. Hence some orni- 
thologists prefer the generic name Ara, while others use a 
third generic title, Sittace. 

The Scarlet or Bed and Blue Macaw {Macrocercut 
macao) is the largest of the group, uieasuriag sometimes 
OH much as 8 feet from the bill to the tip of the long tail. 
It also surpasses the rest in magnificence of plumage. 
The principal portion of the plumage is of a bright scarlet 
colour; the quill-feathers of the wings are of a fine blue; 
the greater wing-coverts are yellow, tinged with green ; the 
upper and under tail-wjverts are blue, the two middle 
feathers of the tail crimson, and the remainder of the tail- 
featbers, which gradually decrease in length towards the 
sides, are partly icd and partly bine. The feet are dusky 
black, tlie naked skin of the cheeks wrinkled and white, the 
upper man4iblo whitish, and the lower one black or dusky. 

This splendid bird inhabits Central and South America 
as far as Bolivia. It dwells in pairs or in small family 
parties in the depths of the forests, generally taking up its 
abixle about the palm-trees, upon the fruits of wliich it to 
a great extent subsists. The nest of this species is made 
ill a lioliow tree, and the bottom is lined with featlicrs. 
It has two bitiods in a year, and lays two eggs at each 
time; those are white in colour and about the size of 
pigeons' eggs. The young birds ore tolerably easily tamed, 
although they do not exhibit the docility of many other 
parrots, and rarely learn to speak, even indistinctly. The 
great beauty of their pluuiai^e, however, causes them to be' 
highly valued, notwithstanding the exe^h'o harshness of 
their cry ; and in former times a specimen of this bird was 
not an unacceptable present even to royalty itself. 

The Blue and Yellow Macaw (Macrocercut araravna) 
is another large and beautiful species. The upper surface 
is of a rlcli blue, and the lower yellow ; the long graduated 
tail is blue above and yellow beneath; there is a large 
black patch on the throat, and the bill is of tlie same 
colour. Artificial flies for salmon Ashes are largely made 
of tlio featliers of tlie tail. It is more docile than the scarlet 
maraw. Another species, somewhat rarer In collections, is 
the Red and Yellow Macaw (i/acrocerfos chlorop/era\ 
whidi ranges from Panama to Brazil. Tlie Red and Green 
Macaw {Afacroceretu mUitan*) is remarkable for extend- 
ing as far north as Mexico. It is smaller than the lust 
species. The general colour of the plumage is a fine 
green, changing into blue on the upper surface ; the fore- 
head bears a crimson band ; the wings, rump, and upper 
tail-covcits are bright blue; and the tail-feathers are scar- 
let Some ten or twelve other species are known, all com- 
paratively rare in captivity: one of these (Afacrocercut 
iricolor) is peculiar to Cuba. So far as is known the 
habits of all the macaws ore similar to those described for 
the scarlet macaw. 

MAGAW-l»AXAt. See AcnoroMTA. 

BIACBliTH' or BCACBEATHAD BIACFlMLSaB, 

as the ciii'oiuclers call him, whose name is immortal- 
ized by Shakspeare’s tragedy, was at first maomior or* 
ruler of the province of Moray, and by marriage with the 
granddaughter of King Kenneth Macduff bcoi^e allied' 
to the older royal family. He took up arms against King 
Duncan M'Crinan, grandson of Malcolm II., who bad killed 
King Kenneth and usurped his throne. Macbeth sncooeded 
the gracious Duncan" as king of Scotland, on Duncan's 
defeat and death in battle, near FJgin, in 1089. In his 
administration he displayed great energy, no yrdinary 
ability, and a fervent love of justice ; but the partisans of 
the Duncan dynasty rose against Mm, and, assisted hr 
Siward, the Danish carl of Kortbumbria, and Macduff, 
the maurmor of Fife, defeated him at Dansinane fiiU ifli* 
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Pi'i-fliHliire, in 1054* It was not on tins occasion, however, 
iior by the hand «jf MardiilT, the man ** not of woman born” 
that Macbeth fell. He was defeated and slain in fair fight, 
at Luinplmnan in Aberdeenshire, in 1056, after a reign of 
Hevcntecn years, and Malcolm Oaninoro, son of Dnncan, 
Biicc«}eded, after a brief attempt to retain the crown on the 
part of Macbeth's nephew. 

Tho legend of the murder of King Duff by hie vassal 
Donwald and his wife when on a visit to tiiom at Forres, 
which iShakspeare fotind in Ilolinslied's “ Chronicle History 
of Scotland," lie skilfully interwove with the aecount of 
Duncan's assassination by Macbeth, which Holinshcd sub* 
stitutes for the king's death in battle. The witches' pro- 
phecy, the murder of Baiiqno, and the other main incidents 
of the tragedy aiv all to bo found in the pages of the old 
chronicler, who had in ])i» turn copied it from the still 
mrlier wwk of Boeoe (1627). (irnach, Lady MaclM‘th,the 
princoHB of hist<Ary, not of poetry, was, as is sliown above, 
ilje n^prcsentative of the true line, Duncan of the usurping 
family. The histm'lcal (not Shakspeare's) Miicbeth had 
thus a warrant for rebellion. 

MACCABEES, the name given to a Jewish family 
celebrated for their heroic resistance to tho oppression of 
the Greek kings of Syria in the second century before the 
Christian era. Tho original of the term has been variously 
derived, one account finding it in the cuinbiimtiun of the' 
initial letters of the Hebrew sentence, Who among the 
gods is like unto tho<!, .lebovah ? " (Exod. xv, 11), and 
another in the eognnraen of Makkabis (hammer) assumed 
by a prominent membci* of the family. 

When by the efforts of Antioeluis IV., aad the indiffer- 
ence of the mass of the Jews, the worship of Jehovah 
seemed about to give way to the adoration of the deities of 
the Greeks, Mattutliias, a priest who had withdrawn in 
sorrow from the desecrated temple and city of Jerusalem 
to the small town of Modln, gave the signal fur revolt 
(b.c. 167) by killing with his own hand a renegade Jew 
who was alsmt to offer idolatrous sacrifice. In the tumult 
occasioned by this act the Syrian officials were also slain, 
and Mattathias with his five suns, John, Simon, Judas, 
Kleasar, and Jonathan, took refugo in the desert country 
of Judea. Here they were joine<l by many courageous and 
resolute adherents of the old faith, and an irregular war- 
fare was commenced against the Syrians. Well acquainted 
witli the country, and assisted by their friends in the 
towns and \ illages, they were able to snrprise and destroy 
several of the small armies sent against them, and wher- 
ever they obtained the upper band they threw down the 
lieathen altars and temples, circumcised the children, and 
^instituted the worship of Jehovah. On the death of 
Mattathias (ii.c. 166) the command of the insurgents was 
assumed by his son J udos, whose victories over tho superior 
numbers of the enemy were so striking and effectual tlmt h« 
was enabled to take possession of Jorusaleni (B.r. 164), 
pjurify tho temple, and reconseomte it to the sendee of 
Jehovah, fn cuinmcmoratiun of this act a feast, the feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple, was afterwards annnany 
^ ohverved by the Jews. Jndas was subsequently besieged in 
' Jerusalem, but was saved by the withdrawal of the Syriair 
general, and later he endeavoured to obtain the pn)- 
tection of Home for the now Jewish state. His embassy 
was favourably received, but before it returned Judas fell 
in battle, iigltting to the last against overwbelming num- 
bers of tho Syidans. Tho command then devolved upon 
*loiiathnn,\who renewed the treaty with Kome, took an 
important paH in the dispute between the rival cUiinauts 
fpr tliQ Syrian throne, and obtained from one of them the 
appointment of high priest. Ho was murdered by the 
orders of Tryphon, the guardian of tlie young prince Antio* 
chiu Theos (luc. 148), and was succeeded by bis brother 
Simon, who in his capacity of high priest and chief ruler 
fi tba Jews obtainod rocoguitioo both from the Syiiansand 


Homans, and who ruled the land with much justice, mJeV 
ness, and wisdom for over seven yeais. Tho quiet pros- 
perity of these years caused the reign of Simon to be 
long remembered as a blight spot in the later history of 
the Jews, the periods before and after being marked with 
much turbulence .and bloodshed.* Simon was treucheroutly 
murdered along with two of his sons (ii.c. 185) by his 
son-in-law Ptolemy, and was succeeded by his sou John 
liyreanus, who ivnewed tlio alliance with Home, and 
captured and destroyed (i*.c. 108) the fortified city of 
Samaria. After his death Qiuc, 106) his eldest son 
AriHtobuluB I. reigned for one year, and be was followed by 
Alexander Jmtncewt (b,c. 105-78), a vindictive and blood- 
thirsty warrior ; tlie wife of the latter, Alexandra (n.c. 
78-68), who ruled according to tho counsels of (he Pliari- 
sees ; Aristobulus II., who had to contend for the throne 
against his Ijrother Hyreanus, and who, after being went a 
prisoner to Homo, was poisoned on his way back (b.c. 46); 
and Hyreanus II. (».a 46-80). Mariamne, the proud and 
beautiful wife of Herod, may bo culled the last of the 
Maccabean family. Sho bofame the wife of Herod B.o. ch>, 
and was put to death by liis orders, B.r. 26. 

MACCABEES, TBE BOOKS OF THE* Five 
books have como down to us under this title, of which 
tiiroc are still reckoned among the canonical Scriptures 
by the Eastern Church, and two by the Homan Catlu»llc 
Church, hut which are all rejected as apocryphal by the 
Protestant churches. Tfie J^irst Book of the Afaccahees 
coiitaiim the hihtory of the Jews during forty years, from 
tlie accession of Aiitioclms Kpiphanes, b.c. 175, to the 
death of Simon, B.O. 185. The original, according to the 
iiiiauirnous testimony of the fathers, was written in He- 
brew, but this version has long been lost, and the book 
has been preserved by means of the Greek translation 
From interiml evidence the book is ascribed to a Palestinuiu 
Jew, and though its date is uncertain it is generally pla<?ed 
by scholars between jj.o. 120-100. The writer appears to 
have had access to olBcial records and the narratives of 
eye-witnesses, and his history bears throughout tlie marks 
of honesty and candour. The Second Book of the Matron 
bees is avowedly the abridgment of an earlier work in five 
books, by one Jason of Oyrene, which had been oompihnl 
from various sources, it begins with two epistles sup- 
posed to bo addressed by the Palestinian Jews to their 
brethren in Egypt, inviting them to celebrate the feast of 
the reinaugiiratiun of the temple. These are certainly 
spurious and of late date, and the history, though it begins 
a few years earlier than the first book, is mainly a repeti- 
tion of the latter, mingled with observation^^ of a moral 
and religious character. It is less trustworthy than the 
first book, and it plainly hears the .stamp of being written 
for a religious purpose. It appears to he the work of nn 
Alexandrian Jew, and to bare been originally written in 
Greek. The Third Book of the Afaccabeee records a 
persecution of the Alexandrian Jews by Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator, and of their deliverance by Divine interfMisitiun 
and the ultimate repenta&ce of the tyrant. It is quite 
unliisturical in its charocter, and the events it records refer 
to a time earlier than that of the Maccabees, but it is still 
read in tho Eastern Church. i"he Fourth Tlook of the' 
Afaccabees^ also known by the title, On the Supreme 
Soverei^ntp of Reaeon^ contains chiefly a fuller history of 
the martyrdom of Eteazar, of tlie seven brothers, and of 
tbeir mother, which forms the subject of 2 MacO. ri. vii., 
and the author uses those incidents to illustrate the sove- 
reignty of pious reason over the passions. The authorship ' 
of this book was ascribed by Eusebius and Jerome to 
Josephus, but modern scholars reject this theory, and 
nothing certain is known as to its origin. The Fifth 
Booh of the Afaceaheee only exists in Arabic and Syriae.. * 
Its history extends from the attempt of Heliodnms to 
plunder the temple to within a few years of the bii'th ot'* 
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Chri^. The writer has made U9e of the two bos'>ic$ of the 
Maecabees and of Josephue, and haa ao chum to be cou* 
eidercd an independent authurity. 

MAC'CLMlSnXlJOt a imini<dpal horongh of England, 
in Cheshire, 171 miles frcan London by the North-western 
Uailway, and 17 miles Sr8.K. of Maiicheeter, ie sit anted on 
the ^est side and at tlie base of a mn^^ of high land which 
is on the hordors of Cheslitre and Derbyshire, and is a part 
of the RKiuntain region of the latter county. The Bollin, 
an atttuent of the Mersey, runs throngli the town. A canal, 
which unites the Grand Trunk and Peak Forest canals, 
passes dose to MaoclesBeld, and thus opens a water com- 
iiiuniu&tion with most pai'ts of England. The town has 
also good railway accommodation. There are four principal 
streets, diverging from the market-place in various direc- 
tions, and a loige number of smaller ones. Cousideiablo 
improvements have been carried out in mions parts of the 
town during recent tim<>8. The guildhall is a modem 
Creek edifice, of giaoeful design, and the public room is 
well adapted for couccils and meetings. A subscription 
libimy contains about 20,000 volumes, and in 1676 a fine 
library, comprising a building and 10,000 voluineH, was 
presented to the town by Air. Chadwick, Al.P. Tins town 
ulso contains a large hospital and ia6rtnary, bnilt in 1871, 
to w'hich a new wj^ was added iu 1864, a free granininr- 
schoul, foundiHl iu 1602, and rebuilt in 1866. A public 
park of 16 acres has been liud out, and a cemetery w'a.s 
opened in 1866. The sanitary condition of the ' town is 
excellent, and tlie death-rate usually low. 

St Michoers Church was founded by Eleanor, queen of 
Edward L, in 1276. There are several other churches iu 
the town, and in eac'h of tlie suburbs, Sutton and llurdstield. 
lliore'are aim various places of worsliip belonging to ditTer- 
ent classes of disseuteiK 

MacclesOeld is one of the chief seats of the silk-throwing 
trade, wliich is not ao flourisliiiig as formerly, but still 
employs upwards of seventy mills. Every variety of silk 
article is produced here, from the nairawest ribbons to the 
clifTerent kinds of sarsnets, plain and figured groa de Naples, 
satin, silk vestings, and vel%^ets. It is likewise the chief 
place for the manufactura of silk handkerebiefs of cveiy 
description. The factories are situated on the BoLiin, and 
are in general veiy large and fitted with power-looms, but 
in a few hand-looms are still employed. In addition to the 
silk manufactories there ate also some ootton factories in 
tlie town. Tlie town has two weekly markets, aud five 
annual fairs. 

Macclesfield was incorporated by « charter of Prince 
Edw'ard, son of Henry Ifl., in 1261, and subsequently by 
various eovereigna of England 1 1 is divided into six wards, 
and is governed by twelv«*aklenneu and thirty-six councillors. 
The popnlathm in 1661 was 87,614. Macclesfield was 
fonnerly * parliainentaiy borough, but was disfranchised 
for ooiTOp tkm in 1660. « 

MACQEMTFF't a burgh of barony and seaport of Scotland, 
In the euiiDty of fiauff, situated a mile from Banff, and 49 
miles N.N.W. of Aberdeen, on the Moray Frith. The town is 
built on gronud rising fitmi the sea-shore, and ja a favourite 
bathing resort The harbour is suitable for small vessels, 
and was much improved in 1877. It is the private pro- 
perty of the Earl of Fife, whose residence is in the vicinity. 
Some export trade is carried on in grain and cured herrings; 
and coal and manures are imported. The principal build- 
ings are tfte Established church, Free ehuroh, Congrega- 
tional church, and a towu-house. Provlooriy to 1766 the 

S laoe was called Downc or Donne, but it was then changed 
y the Earl of Fife to tlte family name Macduff, and its 
present prospei)ty has been attained by the aid of his suc- 
cesson^ The population in 1661 was 8641. 

MACMt u Akort staff with a large heavy head (the 
old Frendt mosse, derived from the Latin word for a 
wooden beetle or mallet), a weapon ol war in the dark 


j ages, especially favoured by knights in nrmonr, as more 
oilective against armour than the sword, and less cunibt^r- 
sonie than the lance. Hence it grew to be a symbol 
of command, being the appropriate weapon for a com- 
mander (as for instance, William the Conqueror at the 
battle of Senlac or Hastings); and for state purposes 
it still 6er\’es in tliat capacity. The niace of the city 
of Loudon (Sir William Walworth struck down Wat 
Tyler with hU mace before despatching him with his 
dagger) andnthat of the House of Conimotis ('Mhis 
bauble,” as Cromwell called it when dismissing the Uump) 
are the two most celebrated state mact^s* 

MACS, a Chinese coin, is the tenth of a Ohiuese fae/, 
and is worth about 7d, Englislu 

MACS is tile crimson covering of the nutmeg, the 
whole being inclosed in a fleshy fruit. When the fleshy 
}iart is removed the rnace is stripped from the ntitnieg and 
dried, in this state eonstitnting the well-known spice. 'I'he 
mace is Imtauicaliy considered as the Aujl, while the 
nutmeg is the seed. S<je Nutmkg. 

MACXiDO'NXAt an ancient country lying to the north 
of Thessaly. In the days of Strabo the boundaries included 
a considerable part of Illyria and Thrace; hut Macedonia 
Proper was separated from Thessaly on tlie south by the 
Cambunian Mountains; from Illyria on the west by the 
great mountain chain called Scardus and Bernus, and which, 
under the name of Piudus, also separates Thessaly- from 
Epirus; from Msesia on the nortli by the inomitaiiis culled 
OrbeluH and Scomius, which run at right angles to Scardus ; 
and from Thrace on the east by the river Strymou. The 
Macedonia of Herodotus was still more limited. Macedonia 
Proper, as defined above, is watered by throe large rivers, 
the Axias (Vardar), the Lydias, and the llaliacirion, 
whioh flow into the Tiiormaic Gulf (the modern Gulf of 
Saloniki). The wliole of the district on the sea-coast, and 
to a considerable distance in the interior, between the Axiua 
aud the Holiacmon, is low and marshy. The only otiicr 
rivers of any importance were the Strynion and the Angit(‘s, 
whose valleys were separated from tliat of the Axius by a 
range of mountains which ran from Orbelus on the north 
towards the peniusnla of Cbalcidice. The Stryinon (jStruma) 
rises in Mount Scomius, and flows into the Strymonic Gulf 
(Gulf of Orphano), Not far from the sea it fonna a lake, 
called Oerciuitis (AerAtfie), into which the Augites flows 
from tlie eastward. 

The Macedonians were probably an Illyrian people, though 
it appears that their princes were an Hellenic race, and 
parts of the couutiy were inhabited by Hellenic tribes from 
an early period. Pcrdiccas is usually n^garded as the 
founder of the kingdom, the limits of which were confined 
to the country iu the neighbourhood of Kdessa, between the 
Lydias and the Haliacmon. Veiy little is known of its 
history till the reign of Amyntas I., who was king at the 
time of the expulsion of the Pisistratidai from Athena, b.(\ 
560. Amyntas was succeeded by his son Alexander ]., 
who was obliged to accompany the Persian army into 
Greece, but was able to render important services to tlie 
Grecian cause. The time of Alexander's death is uncertain, 
but he lived at least to ».€. 468. He was succeeded by 
Perdicoas IL, who took an active part in the Peloponnesian 
War, and alternately assisted Athens and Spaita. His suc- 
cessor Arclielaos, Lat. AiunraLAua (d.<\ 413) was the wis- 
est king that had till then sat upon the throne of Macedonia. 

On the assassination of Archelaos, 809 me., confusion 
prevailed for many yeara ; and it was not till the accession 
of Amyntas II, (898 me.) that order was reatore^l. 
Amyntas was succeeded by his eldest son Alexander 11., 
who was assassinated at the end of the first year of his 
reign by Ptoleipy Alorites, who was regent for three 
years during the minority of Perdiccas ; but in consequence 
of abusing bis trust he was cut off by Perdiccas, 864 n.i). 
Pcrdiccas, after a reign of five ym, fell in battle 
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ay^infit tho IllyriAnB, 859 ii.(^,and ■was suecmdud by hUi than either had enjoyed before j and he wa» nniveAnlly 
yuunpT brother, tJie celebrated PiiiLir. Philip was sue- respected. His fi;reat knowledge enabled him easily to 
eroded by AhKXAMi>Kii TiiK Cl UKAT. In the disturbaiici'8 produce “analytic programmes” for the Philharinonio 
whirh followed the death of AU•xa^ld^^r tlie royal family Society, and so to confer untold benefit on conccrt-gisTs by 
was destroyed, and (UiLssander obtained at first the power, liiaugiirating a practice now almost univtirsal. His “ Lej*,- 
nnd eventually the title, of king of Macedon. Cjissander tnres on Harmony” (IM67), and his splendid treatises on 
was sncceedcd by bis sou Philip, 2i>C Ji.c., who reigned two “Harmony” (1860), and ** Countei^dnt ” (187U), are 
years; and on bis death, in 2i»4 n.c., his two younger models of learning and clear exposition: and with these 
ln'otliers, Antipah'r and Alexander, having quarrelled re- works, by bis own unaided strongtli, Professor Macfarn'ii 
specting the succession, the throne waa seized by i)eme- ovcrtunied the old empirical system of hanmmy in favour 
trios, the son of Aniigonos, who reigned seven years. He of the reasoned principles of Alfred Day— principles, we may 
was <lriven fmin his kingdom 287 by J^yrrhus. king add, adopted throughout the pioscnt work. Mir George 
of Kpirus, who was dejMised, after a reign of seven months, Macfanrcm died in November, 1887, and was buried at 
by L^siinaelios, king of Thrace. Hampstead. 

On the death of i.ysiinacbos, in 281 n.c., the conn- HACJTLSCBl'NOS* Sec SiiAmVKLU 

tiy rernairicd in a state of unai-cliy for a long period. UACOIL'LYCUDDY RKSfiKS, the highest inonn- 

ICvfiitualljs Antigouos (suniarned fionaliu\ the son of tain ridge in Ireland, extending N.VV. to S.K. for 10 miles 
Deinetrios, was pmclaimcd king, but was dethroned by through the county of Kcny. Oarran-Tual, or Gurraiie- 
Pynhim, who ngmii obtained tlio kingitom on his return Tual, ihc higliest peak, is 34l4 feet al>ovc the sea-level, 
from Italy. After the d<‘ttth of Pynlius, Antigonos ro- It is composed of Silurian slate willi fossils, 
gained jx^sscssioii of the thrmie, w'liich he retained till his MACBIAVSL'LI* NZCCOliO DZ BXBNARDO 
death, 289 B.c'. The two following kings, Deinetrios II. DSZ, was born at hlorenee in 1469. When twenty-nine 
(239-229 n.c.) and Antigonos II. (22J-220 ii.c.), were years of age lie w'as made semdnry of the “Ten,” a 
jirineipHlly occupied in Greeiuii wars. boanl which had the maiiogemeiit of W'.ar and foreign 

Philip V., who succeeded Amyntas, ulnnned at the in- afiairs. His abilities and pc-netration being soon jier- 
crensing power of the ItoniaiiH, entered into an alliance c-civ<‘d by»-bis supiTtors, he was sueeessivcly employed on 
with Uanilibal. On the eouelusion <»f the war with Oar- many and some very important missions. In the year 
thago he was unabh* to cope with the Kuinaii power, and 1590 lie was sent as a commissioner to the Plorentino 
after eoiitinuiiig the contest for a few' years, was obliged to camp before Pisa, and snbiwquciitly to Paris to eon- 
sue for peace. PInlip was succeeded by Perseus, 178 B.C , eiliatc the king towards the Florr'iithics. On both 
who carried on war against the Koinans, and wa.s finally occasions bis labonrs were crowned with success, 
coiupuTcd 168 ii.o. klucedonia W'as divided into four In 1502 bn married; and in this same year Piero 
(lihtiie.tH, which Were considered iudepiMnlent, and governed Soderini was elected gonfalonier for life, on the modi*! of 
by their own law's, and of \vhich the capitals were rcspec- the Dtige of Venice, Macliiavelli was ilcspatched as ain- 
tivelv — Ainpliipolis, Tliessalonica, 1‘elln, and Pclagonia. bnssador to the Dnkc of Valentinois, tl»e formidable Cmiro 
kiacedonia was reduced to the- form of a Roman proviuci*, I Borgia (son of Pope Alexander VI.), who was then at 
142 The term Macedonia is still applied to the soath- | linola in Romagna, to make professions of friendship on 
cm portion of l^uinelia and j>art of Sclaiiik, or Saloniki. the part of the Flon-iitines. Jn 1503 they again 
MACEBATZON is the stc<*piiig of substances in cold simt kluehiavelli to Rome, where be was present at 
liquids, either to soften the parts of the substance operated the election of Pope Julius II., and soon after witi«*ss<*d 
on, or to tlissolvi^ its aromatic parts w'heu diyct^tion would the fall of Cesare Borgia. In l.'iOG he carried through 
not merely dissolve hut dissipate tlicin. a sclieino for a kind of conscription over the wliolc of 

MACFAR'RSN, SZB GEORGE ALEXANDER, the tenitory subject to Florenco, W'as appointed secre- 
Ihe fi)remost English musiidan from Sterndale Bennett’s time tary of the eommission, and spent alanit tw'o years fonn- 
to Ills own death. His father w'ns a dramatist. George iiig this new militia. After visiting France, Rome, and 
was born in London, 2nd klareli, 1818. He early displayed ] some other places, on various missions, Maehiavclli was 
ability for music, and was sent to the lioyal Academy w'heii I malt in 1507 to the Kinpevor klaximilian in Germany, 
sixtirn years old to study for the ])rofession of which later On his return ho W’rote several rejuirts on the affairs of 
on he was to t)eeoine the ln'iid. In 1834 he became pro- Gennany. klaehiavelli w'as sent to France, and returned 
fessor at the Academy, and at once began to pnwiuce iin- to Florence in September, 1610, having consolidated tho 
])'>rtaiit orchestral works (“ Chevy Clmse Overture,” 1836), alliance of Florence with Fraiuse. 

In 1838 he wrote his first opera (“ The Devil’s Opera”), When, in 1512, tho kl6dici possessed themselves of 
which had great success, lleneefonvard his career was Florence, Machlavelli, with others of the popular goveni- 
nssiired. His operas liave not survived, hut they wci-e all ment, was banished, and subsequently imprisoned and 
well raccivt'd at first. Of his cantatas “ lA’nora ” (1851) put to the torture on suspicion of being implicated in a 
and “klay Day” (1866) am the two most popular, and are conspiracy against the Medici. He persisted in declaring 
often h'lard. About 1865 Maefanvn became blind, but he himself inuweiit, and was released by tlie intervention 
coutinned diligent in his profcbsioii, dictating to an ainunu- of Loo X, He then withdrew frem public life to a small 
(Misis and working at the Royal Academy. In 1875 ho farm of his own near San CascUiiuv, and wrote his diseoum\s 
was elected to succeed StiTuchUc Bennett, both as professor upon Livy, Ids books on the art of war, and his “ J’rincc,” 
of music at Cainbridgc* lliilversity, and as principal of the This is the world-famous book w'hieh has done more to 
lh>yal Aeiuiemy of Music. In April, 1876, he liecamo blacken tho character of MacldavtdH than all hw a<*48 
iMus. Doc. of Oainbridgc. His mind had now turned to- and other wiitings put together. He finisbiHi it and 
wanis oratorio ; ^id he successively produced his exe^dlent dedicated it to Lorenzo, duke of llrbino, as early as 
works “ Johi^, the Baptist ” (Bristol Festival, 187M); “ Rc- 1513; it was not published, according to the best evi- 
Mirmi'iioii'’(Birndngbam Festival, 1876); “Josejdi ” (Ijccds deuce, till 1582, after the autlioFs death. Viewed dis- 
J'\'sjival, 1877). In the yew 1888 he received the honour | passionately and os what it professes itself to be, it is 
of knighlliood. In everything lie showed tho same sturdy ' a manual of policy for the sovereign of a newly-acquired 
independence and unwavering adlicreiice to what he felt I territory desirous of settling and extending his power, 
light. His vigorous mlc raised both the musical exam- | It tells liiin, from the experience of past history, how 
iujitions of the University of Cambridge and the whole j this can be most surely done, and asm'rts, without 
iustitutiuii of the Royal Academy to a reputation greater . subtertuge and without rerulsion of fueling^ that tho surest 
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•mctW)d is one which cannot fail oftentimes to violate moral 
]>rinciple. It cites Cesait; liorgia as an example, in some 
rcsjiects, of snecessful policy. On the whole the book 
tonils to identifying tiic interests of the prince with those 
<»f the country. It is certainly not a moral bookf bat 
is properly to be viewed rather as a disquisition proceed- 
ing upon other than morm data, than os a preaching of 
iinifiorallty. By some his principles have been stigmatized 
SIM the most pcniicious maxims t}f govcniinent, founded on 
the vilest policy, and by others as sound doctrines, noewith- 
standing the prejudice erroneously raised against him. 
Machiavelli himself said, if he taught princes to bo tyrants 
he also taught the people to destroy tyi^iits. 

In 1510 tiic Medici Pope (Leo X.) was uneasy at the 
disturbed state of Floi*eiice, and consulted the leading men 
as to what furm of constitution would best settle the state. 
JMarhiavelli was applied to with tile rest, and wi*ole in 
reply tlic “Discorsa sopra il Riformar lo State di Firenze.'* 
lii 1520 he wrote a military treatise and a sort of by- 
commentary oii the “Prince," the “Life of Castruccio;" 
and began, by command of tlie Chirdinal Giitlio de’ Medici 
( afterwards Pope Clement VII.), a history of Florence. He 
worked ot tliis six years, and dedicated the portion then 
finished to i*ope Clement. He was still at work on it 
when he died in 1527. In these last years he also turned 
to dramatic work, and after a few translalioiis from the 
Latin, (&e., he produced his remarkable original drama, 
“MmiJragola” (1524), surely the finest and most powerful 
jilay in the w'hole laiignagc, though most unplcasing, if 
not ro.voUing, in plot. In fact Maehiavelli st?ems to have 
been wilfully or naturally blind to the moral side of life 
in Jiis writings, though himself an ardent patriot and a 
man of decent life and of generous impulses. Or wa 
may say, with his defenders, that finding himself in the 
essentially pagan times of the Reiiaissuncc, he set to w'ork 


(in his Li \7 and elsewhere) to leach at least some of 
the virtues of paganism, and correct the mere imitation 
of its vices which prevailed, and left aside the teaching 
of the higher morality which his life and sacritlcoK show 
him to have been conscious of, as being iiicompatihlc 
with tho ordinary manners oT the period. Yet the 
principle underlying his wlndo works, that the end justifies 
the means, is, and in its nature must he, deeply iminorah 
MachiavelJi never says that it is or is not so, he only 
asserts that such and such conduct will lead to power, 
aud that a sti-ong central power will liberate the faction - 
toni Italy. In this respect he is one of tlic raoSt- fascimU- 
ing studies history Inis ever presented to tlie psychologi.st. 
His novel “ Belfagor ” (primed with the “ Prince " in a 
translation, is one of the volumes of Morley's Shilling 
Library, 1884) is more pleasing than his play in plot, 
and equally fine in its writing. In 152fi Maehiavelli 
had to report tr) J*ope Clonout on the fortifications of 
Florence, and with this view tie visited Guicciardini, tho 
Pope’s commissary of war, a visit renewed in 1627. Thus 
the tw'o greatest historians of Italy passed some lime 
together. Unhappily no record of their conversations 
was kept by either. After his return to Florence in 1527 
Mocliinvolli fell suddenly ill, and in two days died. Ho 
is buried in the Westminster Abbey of Italy, the church 
of the Santa Croce at Florence, and the proud inscrip- 
tion has been accorded him by an admiring posterity, 
Tanto nomini nullum par elogium (No praise is worthy 
enougli for so great a name). 

The best translation of Muchiavelli’s work.s, four 
volumes, is by Detmold (Bostim and l.ondon, 1882). Tim 
anthoritative hook on Maehiavelli liimself is “Nicc(»U) 
Maehiavelli and his Times," four volumes, by Professor 
Villari (translated, l^ondon, 18 k4). 

MACHICOLATION^ a teim applied to those open- 
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inga in the floor of a projecting parapet of a fortified 
building through which ignited combustibles, molted lead, 
Stones, Ac., wera poured and hurled down upon the he- 
biegdrs. The besieged were protected by tho parapet. 

I^CBINS. an object by tho intervention of which a 
xnothe power is made to act upon any body, and overcome 


the force by which the hitter resists the effort to change 
its state of rest or motion. The advantage wliich any 
machine affords for overcoming iTsi.stnnco consp^ts in the 
reaction by which it supports a certain portion of tlie 
weight producing that resistance, so that the motive power 
has only to counteract the i-euiaiuder. Tliis inuy he iiu- 
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mpdmfplj obsprrpfl in those simple machines called the 
Mi:<'hanicat. PowEita. 

The whole work done by a machine is diKtingnished 
into useful work and 'waNteful work, arcording as it is 
thine ill overcoming useful and wasteful resistunce. For 
example, in a pumping «*ngiiie, the work done in raising 
the wutcr is useful, and that done in overcoming friction 
wastfiful. The ratif» of tJie useful work to tlie whtde work 
is called the tjficicnnj of the machine, and is always a 
fraction lens than unity. 

MACHINE, ELECTRICAL. See Fijcf tkicity. 

MAClIlNE-HEAD. a contrivance for assisting the 
tliiiiiig of the coiitrahasso (dnuhle bass), guitar, ^c. The 
ordinary violin -pegs are discarded in favour of a metal 
frame containing as many rack-aiid“piiiion niTangenients 
as there are strings to be tuned, 'riie greater leverage ami 
security giv»* the reijuisile ease and slabilitv to the tuning. 

MACHINES, CALCULATING. Sec CAi.rtJLATiNa 
Mach INKS. 

MACHINES, SIMPLE, another name for Meoitant- 

CAI. Pf)W'EUS. 

MACINTOSH CLOTH (so called from the inventor) 
is a singular but very useful maiiiifaetuie, eonsistiiig of 
two layers of fine cotton, oeineiited with a solution of 
eaoutchonc in coal naphtha, or liquid iinlia-rulibcr, and 
ho completely conj«iined ns to mipear one nmteiial. The 
I'otton pieces, thus coated with the liquid, are passed 
between two smooth wooden rolh‘vs, and so thoroughly 
pressed ns to bo made to unite permanently and durably, 
(’loth thus prepared, w'heii piTfeetly dile<|, may he cut and 
iiiaile into garments which will hear the roughest wear, 
and he impervious to the most soaking rains. For travelling 
overcoats thev are of great service. 

MACKINTOSH, SIR JAMES, historian, statesman, 
eiilie, and philvsojihor, was born at Aldourie, on the banks 
of I^ieh Nes-s, 24th October, 17t»5. He reccMved his educa- 
tion at the universities of Aberdeen and Kdinhurgh, eame 
to London, and was called to the bar in 17J)o, In 1804 
In* went to India us recorder of noiiibay. He returned to 
Kiiglaiid in 18 L2; in 1818 hr w'us A])poiiited to the pro- 
fessorship of law and general politics in the college instituted 
for the edueation of the civil servants of tlie Fast India 
(Company at Iluileyhury. In 18:10, when the Whigs came 
iiiio olbee, Sir .lames was appointed a coiiiiiiishhaier for the 
niVaiis of India. Ho died HOtli May, 18:12. 

Sir .lames’ prinei[)al works are his “V indicia? (lallicae ; ” 
his “History of KngKand” (^Yllich he left unfiinshcd at 
his de.-xth); his “ JOssertation on the Progress of Ktliical 
JMiilobophy,*’ pref;x«*d to tlie Envtfvloptvtiia JJritannica in 
18:i0 and in subsequent editions; and his “Life of Sir 
'I'hoinns More.” As a philosujdier Miickiiitosh docs not 
siiow iuu(‘h originality. He adopts the doctrines of the 
Scottish school, with certain additions a.s to ethical tlieoiy 
from Hartley. His chief diffeveuee from the latter is his 
claim of the will .as a necessary condition preceding moral 
sentiments, so that the coiiscienee of each inun results from 
his individual training in society. He admits that the 
tendency to happiness is the mainspring of the excellence 
"rff virtue ; but lie declines to take rrsnltant happiness as a 
criterion of virtue, as do the utilitarians. 

MACKSN'ZIE, the name of a large river in British 
North America, rising in the (Ireat Slave Lake, and running 
in a nqrth-westeily direction, enters the Atlantic by several 
mouths, alxiut 50 N. lat. Foits Simpson, Norman, 
and Good ILipe are on its hainks. The Mackenzie is csti- 
jiinled to be 870 miles long, though from tlie source 
of the Slave Ktver, the prineiptil feeder of the Slave I.iike, 
to Ihe ocean is over 1770 miles. An extensive deposit of 
lignite accompanies its course and its estuary wcstw'ard. 
It takes its ii.iinefroin its discoverer, Alexander Mackenzie, 
by whom it was first navigated in 1780. Its navigation 
is closed by ice from October to June. 


MAC'KERSL (Scomber) is a genus of fishes belojging 
to the order AcAiithoptervgii, and forming the type of the 
family Seumbridie. In the genus Scomber the body is 
c<»vered witli small smooth scales; the dorsal fins arc 
widely separated ; the hinder part of the second dorsal, ah 
wi>n AM of the anal fin, is divided into numerous small 
spnrums fins or finlets, whicii extend along the hinder 
part of the body, above and beneath, almost to the tail ; 
the sides of the tail are keeled, and the body is elongated 
and tapering at both extremities. There arc a row of 
btnull emiiciAl teeth in each jaw. 

The Coininon Mackerel {^Scomber ncomher) is one of the 
b(>Mt known and most useful of the fishes ciiught off Kng- 
lish coasts. The mackerel is found on all the F.uropean 
roasts, and is probably identical with the common Norih 
American K]>ecie»i. It swims through the ocean in vast 
shoals, coming into slinllow water to spawn. The spawn- 
ing time in the South of Knglnnd is about June. TInj 
iimckerel is usually about 14 or 15 iiiehes in length and 
2 lbs. ill woiglit, but a length of 20 inches is sunietiines 
attained. The mackerel, am is well known, is beautifully 
niaikt‘d; the hack is fine giecn varied with blue, ami 
marked with about thirty broad, uiululiiting, descending 
bands of a blae.kisb colour; tlie sides and belly are silvery, 
varied with golden tints. The mackerel is extremely 
voracious^ and feeds on the fry of other fishes. As an 
article of food it is much esteemed. 'I’hc fiesh, however, 
soon becomes unfit for food, if not eaten quite fresh ; and 
accordingly wc find that mackerel were first allowed to be 
cried tlivough the streets of London on Sundays in 1008, 
Mackerel are caiigtit in vaiious ways, either by the drift- 
net or by tho seine. [See FiMHKiiiES.J They may glso 
be* taken with the hook. 

Tlw Spanish Mackerel {Scomher coIins) occurs in the 
Mediterranean and occasionally on the Cornish const. It 
is about the same size as the common species, but difPois 
in the longer snout, larger eye and gape, and longer head. 
TJio back is maiked more obscurely and with fewer stripes, 
and the sides and belly arc thickly covered with siimll 
dusky sjiots. This species also diflers from the common 
mackerel in the possession of an air-bladder. It is iiifnii.r 
for ihe table, Several other species of mackerel are found 
in temperate and trojiioal suas. 

In I lie Plate prefixed to this volume Ihe Common 
Mackerel {iSIcomber fig. 1) is ligured together 

with some nearly allied fislies. The Sucking-fish or Ife- 
mora (^Evhentis reiwora, fig. 2) is a remarkable ftaiii 
belonging to llic Seombiida*, whieli also contains the tnnnv, 
boiiito, and pilot-fish. The John Doiy /b/icr, tig. JJ) 

belongs to the family Cyttida*, which for some forms .*i 
subfamily of Scombrida?. The fish figured in fig. 4 be- 
longs to the genus Brunui, one of the (^oryphienida*, which 
is also soinetiiiies ranked ns a subfannlv of Scombrida*. 

MACLEOD, NORMAN, D J>., one of the chief ecclesi- 
astics of tlio Ohurcli of Scotland in modem times, was 
born at Campbeltown, 3rd Juno, 1812. His early youth 
was passed partly in that Highland parish which he after- 
wards made famous by his lively skcteiiesof his grandfather's 
manse, partly at the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and afterwards of Germany. Ifi 1838 he warf ordained 
minister of Loudon, in Ayrshire, whence he was tvanslatetl 
to Dalkeith. There he resided till 1851, when he was pre- 
sented to the Barony parish in Glasgow, of which tho eon- 
gregntion originally worshipped in the crypt of the eatlie- 
drul, AS described in “ Hob Boy,” and in later times in tho 
large but ungainly church in its neigh bo utbood. Hero tho 
remainder of his life was passed, engaged in the laborious 
duties of pastoral ministrations and literary work. . In 
18C0 he became editor of Good Wordn^ whicli under bis 
management obtained an unprecedentedly large circulation. 
He also edited “ The Home Preacher, or Clmrdi in tlip 
House,” a collection' of rctigions sendees for family uso, 
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tvliicli lins also had a very wide circulation. In 1858 ho 
was appointed one of her Majeety s chaplains, and was 
Judd in the hip;hest personal esteem both by the queen and 
the other members of the royal family. In 18(>7 ho 
undertook an arduous journey to India to examino into 
the state of the Scottislj missions in that country. It 
W’As this Journey which gave the first shuck to his great 
D.-nural strength, but he still maintained with undaunted 
spirit his incessant labours. In the General Assembly, in 
1872, held only a very short time before his dt^ath, ho 
delivemi wluit seemed to those wiio heard it the finest of 
.all his speeches. It was on the occasion — forced upon 
liim by his failing hcnltb — of giving up the charge of 
tho'fe liidiiin Jiiissbuis in which lie hud taken so deeji an 
interest. The (‘{Tori was too much fur him, and lie died 
on iGth June, 1872. 

For thirty years prior to his death no other man in 
t^colland had, in all sjiiritual ministrations, so nearly tilled 
tlie place of ('lialmers; no other man occupied so high and 
important a position in guiding the ccclesiahtical movementH 
of his country since the death of Robertson — it might 
n I most be said since the death of Carstairs. Kvcrywlicif!, 
wdictlicr in private or public lifo, ho produced the same 
broad, vast, Jioart-stirriiig impression, as of one who not 
only had within liim an inexhaustible fund of patiios, of 
wit, of tears, and of laughter, but who feared not, nay, 
who loved to pour it forth for the enjoyinenl and instrua- 
tion of his fellow- men. But wnth his effusive tendemesK 
were coinbiued a force and a shrewdness characdcristic of 
his sept and nation. (‘* Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., 
minister of Barony Ciiurch, Glasgow by his brother, the 
Rev. Donald Machxid, B.A. : Ixindon, 187().) 

MA'GLES (Gr. mavhe^ a contosO, in mineralogy, arc 
twin crystals which have undergone heuiitropism, the tw'o 
halves bearing a reversed position to each other. Interest- 
ing examples of this coinbinaliou are found in the arrow- 
liead furiiiB of gypsum, and in the Carlsbad type of twin- 
ning of ortlioclaHc. Made is also an alternative name for 
CiiiASTOLiTii:; in this case the name is derived from Lat. 
mncftla, a spot. 

BlACliXSlB, DANIEL (1811-70), an artist of gieat 
re])Utatiou in his own time, was of Irish birth. His strong 
point was design, especially of decorative hiKtorical subjects; 
in liner feeling and in colour, and in poetical insight, he 
was usually strangtdy imperfect. Yet his “Hamlet” 
(National Gallery), his “ Meeting of Wellington and 
lilildier” and “ Death of Nelson” (frescos of the Houses 
of Parliament) are noble works. As might be expected, 
Maclise's works are eminently suifuble as subjects for 
engraving. The three named are among tlie most popular 
and successful of the better engravings of oiir time. 

Bt*CLDRE, SIB BOBEBT JOHN LE BCE- 
SUBIEB, the discoverer of the North-west Passage, was 
born at Wexford, Ireland, 28th January, 1807. He served 
in the Arctic expedition of 1880, on the Canadian lakes, 
and on the American and >Vest Indian coasts till 1840, 
gradually rose to the rank of iirst-licutenant (1838), joined 
^^ir James Uohb in the search for Sir John Fraukltn (1848), 
and on his return was made commander. In 1850 he was 
nominated to the Invegtigator^ and again despatched in 
search of Franklin. The expedition, entering Behring 
Strait, reached in'* 10' W. Ion., and 7S® 10' N. lat., 30 
miles from Melville Strait (Iffth September, .1851), but 
w'as there fixed in the icc. A sledge party sighted the 
Noi*th-wcst Passage on the 22iid October. After a vain 
attempt to press forward, the investigator sailed round 
the south end of Bunks' I.And for 30 miles, and was again 
checked by ice. In an inlet which they called Mercy Bay, 
the party wore imprisoned till A]>ril, 1864, when they were 
relieved by Captain Kellett, who conveyed tliem to Kngland. 
M‘(^lure was made post-captain, and raceived a knighthood, 
i^hilo the officci's and crow were rewarded by a grant of 


£10,000. Subsequently M‘Clnrc. served in the East Indies 
and China, and died at Portbinontb, 18tb October, 1873. 

B9CACON (the Aiatisco of Julius Ctesar), tlie capital 
of the French department of Sar>ne-et-l.iOire, is situated on 
tlip right hank of the Saone, 40 miles north from Lyons, 
on the Paris- Lyons Railway, and had 1 7,309 inhabitants in 
1883. The town stands on the slope and at the finit of a 
hill almve the Saone, along the bank of which is a noble 
quay, from which the distant Alps may be seen. 'J'iio chief 
public buildings are«-tbo cathedral, old episcopal palace, 
hotel de ville; national college, and normal school; the 
town-hall, which coiiUiiis a theatre and piiiilic library ; 
the general hospital, on tlio parade; the Church of St. 
Vincent; and the prison. Among the Roman aiiliquities 
are a triumphal arch and the ruins of a temple of Janus. 
The inhabitants carry on a considerable trade-in the w'ines 
of the district, corn, cattle, &c. There are manufactures 
of blankets, leatlicr, earthenware, watches, and jewelry. 
It was the birthplace of Lamartine. 

BIACPHEB'SON, JAMES, celebrated for having 
given to the world thq “ Ossianic ” poems, was born at Rutli- 
vcii, Inverness, in 1738. Hu studied at King's College, 
Alierdeeii, and afterwards became parish schoolmaster at 
Ruth veil. In 1758 he published an indifferent poem, 
entitled the “ Highlanders,” followed by two others, 
“ Dciath " and the “ Hunter," neither of which possessed 
any veal poetic merit. In 1759 ho became tutor to Mr. 
O.ahani, ll» younger, of Balgowaii. afterwards Lord Lyne- 
doeb, and in the summer of that year, while visiting 
MofFat with Ids pupil, he met John Homo, the author 
of “Douglas,” to whom ho exhibited some “translations” 
from ancient poems in the Gaelic language. These made 
a great impre^biou upon Home, who submitted them to tho 
judgment of the literacy circles of Kdinhurgh, and in 17()0 
they were published under the title of “Fragimmts of 
Ancient Poetry coilectcd in tlic Highlands of Scotland, 
translated into Knglibli,” an anonymous prefaee being 
contributed by Dr, Blair, TIk'kc were so rnue.li relished in 
Kdinhurgh that the Faculty of Advocates raised a subscrip- 
tion to ciiahle Maepherson to nmUe a tour in I lie Higldamls 
for the purpose of collecting some more of these Celtic re- 
mains. During this tour he found, according to his own 
Account, an abundance of Ossianic poetry, not only on the 
lips and in the uicmorios of the people, but also preserved 
in ancient MSS.; and in 1762 he published “Fingal,” an 
epic poem in six books, and in 1763 “Temoru,'’ nu epic, 
poem in eight books, jirofe.ssing to bo tran-slations from 
the Gaelic of Ossiiin — a Celtic Homer of the fourth century. 
A storm of controversy soon arose concerning the genuine- 
ness of these poems, Dr Johnson being one of the foremost 
of those wlu) declared the poems to be forgeries and the coin- 
position of Maepherson himsi'lf. It is probable flint ho 
found in oral tradition the basis of the poems he produual, 
but in the form in which he presented them they were 
iinqiiestiofiably spurious, biiicu tlie interpolated matter 
manifestly outweighed and fal.sifi(‘d the genuine fnigmenis. 

Those publications, however, served greatly to advance 
Ids own fortune, for in 1764 he was appointed surveyor- 
general of the Floridas with a salary for life, and in 1779 
he became agent to the Nabob of Arcot. H(‘ represented 
Camelford in the House of Commons from 1780 to 1700, 
and then retired to an esUte wliicli he had purchased in 
his native country. He died on Ids chtiite 17tli Feliruary, 
1796, and his body was, in accordance with his own direc- 
tions, and at the expense of his estate, interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

MACQUA'BZE* a river of New South Wales, called by 
the natives Watnhool, is formed by the junction of the 
Fish and Campbell rivers, in the counties of B^Ahurst and 
Webtmorclam/, and flows N.W. to 3U® 46' S. lat, 145° 20' 
E. Ion., where it loses itself in the Macquarie marshes, from 
whence issue tributaries of the river Darling. In some 
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plocps it is docp, broai], oud imvignble, in others rapid and 
obstructed by falls; its total course is about 2.'10 miles. 

MAC&AUCBE'NXA is a genus of fossil ungulate 
anininls refei’able to tbo order iVi issoductyla, mid nearly 
allied to the existing horse and rhinoceros. This genus 
is founded on remains discovered in Pliocene or Pleistocene 
deposits in South America, Mucranciicnia was probably 
as large ns a rliinoceroH. Tlie feet have three toes. 'J’he 
general form of the skull resembles that of tins horse. 
The dentition is expressed by the formula:— 
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The incisors, as iu the Rquidaj, .have a dec^p pit in the 
cr<»wn, and tlw molars n‘s«‘mbJc5 in cliaracl'er partly tlioso 
of the rhiuoccros, and jMnlly those of the horse. The 
vertebras of the Iwig neck arc very similar to Ibosc of the 
Ikunelidsc, and e8|M*ciAlIy of the llmnas ; as in these, they 
have no canal for tlie vortehral artery iu their tnuisversc 
processes. 

MACREADY, WILLIAM CHARLES, actor and 
rnaimgcr, was born in London on .iVd Murch, 1733. lie 
was intended by Ins father, a provineiat manager, for one 
of the learned professions, and was cducatiMl at Rugby. 
As in the ease of Fanny Kemble, filial duty led Mac- 
ready to go upon tlw stage iu tbo hope of diiniuisliing a 
father’s pecuniary einhnrrassincnts. His first a]>]M‘avanee 
was as Jtovwo at tlw Rmiunghain tlieatite in the dune of 
1310. Successful at tlw outset, after a provincial career 
of six years, he a])peared for the first time Iwfove a inetro- 
jiolitun audience at (iOveut Garden, on the Ibth of Sep- 
tember, 1810, us Orvatv* in tbo “ Distiessed Mother.” 
yUter eleven more y(‘ars of labour he had come to Is* con- 
sidered tlio first Kngll'sh tragedian of his ago, uniting the 
lire of the elder Keau to the dignity and goo<l taste of 
.lohii Kemble, with a reflnml scholarship especially his 
own. in October, 1837, Ijc became lessee of Uovent 
Garden, and added to his own noble personations a splen- 
dour and accuracy in tlw mise-en-scNie till then unknown 
on the Hvitish stage. It was to aid Macrcudy a ellorts 
for tho elevation of theatrical eiitertaiuiiieiits that his 
fiiend, Lord Lyttoii, w’rote for him at this period “ LMche- 
lieu” and tho “ Lady of Lyons*,” and as the great French 
cardinal of the former drama, he aehiewd one of his most 
striking histrionic triumphs. His lmiI erprise W'as nut finan- 
cially successful. At the close of the socoiid season he 
retired from it, and a testimonial was presented to him in 
recognition of his efforts. In a similar spirit, and with a 
similar result, he injd-*.Ttook in 1842 the management of 
Drury Lane for two i»eason8. On 2bth Fchiuary, 18ol, ho 
look leave of llie stage; and the farewell banquet after- 
wards gA'cn to him exhibited the high legard felt for the 
actor, the manager, and tlie man. In 1843 he published 
an edition of the poetical w'oiks of Pope, originally pre- 
]iared and privately pi luted for the use of his own children, 
to whom it is inscribed. After Iii^ relircincnt from public 
hfo Macready took up his residence first at »Slwrbonie, 
ill Dorsetshire, and subsequently at Cheltenham, where he 
died, 27tli Apiil, 1873. (“Macreadys Reniiniscences, niid 
►Sclictioiis from his Diaries and Letters,” London, 1876.) 

MACRrNVS (M. Opilius Severus Macrinus), Roman 
Kmperor from 217 to 218, succeeded Caracalla, whom he 
murdered. Ho was in his turn murdered by tlw rebel 
Klagabnlus, after a reign of but foui-teeu months. 

MACROBIO'TUS. See WATKit-itKAU. 

MACROB'IUS (Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Mao 
robins), author o' critical and literary works in Latin, under 
Huiionus and Tlieodosius, w'as probably by origin a Greek, 
ns his name (doubtless Makrobios) would imply. His be.<«t 
work is a scries of dialogues on the Platonic model, called 

Saturnalia.” It is in this work that the touching episode 
of Laberius and Cxsar is recounted, reforrod to in tho 


article Latin Litkiiatuke. The best editions are Ahoso 
of Gronovius (Louvain, l(>70) and Zeuiiius (Ijeip/ig, J 7 7 4 ). 

MACROU'RA or MACRU'RA, the scientific name 
for that section of decapod crustaceans which have the 
alklomcn, usually called the tail, long, in contradistinction 
to that section (Brachytira) ^hich have the tail short. 
lA>i>HtcrB, ernydshes, shrimps, and prawns belong to this 
aectioii. 

MAC'TRA is a genus of molluscs belonging to tho 
^plwniate division of the class LAMKi.LinuANCHiATA, 
farming tho typo of tho family Mactridaj, or kneading- 
trough shells. The Mactrida; are found in all seas, thongli 
they occur in greatest uhundanco in those of the tropics, 
to a depth of above 30 fallioins. The species of tho 
genus Mnctra inhabit sandy coasts, burrowing just beneatli 
the surface, and even leaping like the cxjckles. They form 
the food of startLshes and whelks, and in the Isle of Arran 
arc collected to feed ])igs. I'ho nnimal has its mantle 
partittllv open, the siphons united and their orifices fringed, 
and tlie foot large, tongue-shaped, and lieeled. The slid! 
is somewhat triangular and the valves are equal. Of tho 
genus Maetra 126 species have hmi ikiscTibcd, world-wiilo 
iu their distrihutiou. The fossH species arc few, dating 
from tlMi Lia.s. 

M‘CULXOCH» JOHN RAMSAY, an eminent politi- 
cal economist and statistk'iaii, was born Ist March, 1773, at 
Whithorn, in Wigtawiishiic. Iu 1817 he became a contri- 
butor to the /SV«<s/wa#i, and during 1 818 and 1819 acted as 
editor.. From the knowledge of |X)liticul economy displayed 
in his wiitings iu this newspaper, and his coutributioiis to 
the Kdinburyh Berietr, he was twice selected to deliver 
the Rjeardo lectures in J.oiidon, and in 1828 he was ap- 
pointed professor of political economy in tho Univerbity of 
Ixiiidon. In 1838 ho received tho appointment of con- 
troller of tho stationery ofiiee, a jKisition which he retained 
until his ileatli, 11th November, 18(M, Altbougli he was 
not an original thinker on political wonomy, he rendered 
good servh‘oin the work of ditlusing just ideas concerning 
many of the •questions which agitated the public mind, 
lie was a volumiimus writer, his most important works 
being the Diclioimry of (^mnnerce” (1834); the “Statis- 
tical Account of the Riitisli Kmpire” (1837); and tho 
“Literature of Tolitical Kwmoiny” (1846), a very useful 
contribution to the bibliography and biography of his 
Lavouritc science. Jlis -edithms of Smith and Ricardo are 
4ilso of high value. 

MAD PARLIAMENT, THE, a nickname given by 
the king's party to the Parliament which met at (Oxford, 
under ILmry 11 L, in 1268, and passed the anti-rcgal 
“ l*rovisions of Oxford,” inaugurating a connriittee of ro- 
foim, and insisting upon a return to tlie strict observance 
of Maijsa (\vKTA, Oil appeal of holli parties to St. Louis 
of Franco (Louis IX.) this committee was, however, dis- 
banded. 

MADAGAS'CAR (cnlhMl by tlie natives Mrt/fecasae\ 
A large island in the Indian Sea, aboiii 240 miles from tho 
coaet of Mozambique, on the eastern blKa-es of Africa, ex- 
tends from 12“ to 26** 3^6' S, lat., and between 43** and 
61' E. loll. Its length is 1030 miles; its greatest breadth 
360 miles. The area is estimated at about '230,000 
square miles, and the population at 2,600,000, Tho 
Jklalagttsy are unqurstionaldy » Malay people, following 
Alalay custpins, sumo of them possessing Malay eyes and 
Imir and features, and all of them sfieaking a Malay tongue. 
They are divided into numerous tribes, the chief of which 
are the Ilovas, tho ruling class; tlio Betsimisarakas, and tho 
Kakalavas. It is generally believed that there has been uu 
infusion of African blood, more espiH^ially among the Sak- 
alavaoii tin* north-west const. Among tlie iiilmhitants there 
is almost every shade of colour* from a very light olive, not 
doi'ker than may bo seen in Southern Europe, down to a 
Yciy dark tiat. Lung, black, and straight hair is couiinoa 
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wUl^tliu lii^litor colotu-fd tribcH. while the darker ones Imve, ] 
usi aiiuk*, shorter uiul more friitzly hair, “although it ia ' 
rarely, if ever, of tJio true negro woolly or tiiflcj kind of 
head cover." lii the noiitoiirs of the face and head there ' 
is the same variety, for wo meet Knropean types hide by 
wde with tho high cheek-bones of the Malays, and occa- 
sionally even true negro fbalures. The curious tribe of 
tlie«Kali6 or Bi?li?>sy, who live in the woods of the Bdinar- 
hha, a week's journey to the west of tho capital, arc said to 
resemble the Sakalava, jump from tree to true like iiioiikeys 
when pursued, arc exceedingly timid, and even to have 
di<Mi of fright when captured. 

'rhft principal physical feature of Madagascar is the great 
elevated plateau, wliich averages between 40<)(> and hOOO 
feet above the sca-lcvel. It coinniences in the northern 
pjirt of the Island, and extends thniughout nearly the whole 
length, bnt sinks into extensive plains on the south and 
west. Along the cast coast a long chain of lagoons stretches 
for several hundred miles. They are formed by tho saiid- 
hiirs throw'll up by the turf driven by the trade winds, 
wliicli block the outlets of the rivers, 'riicy might easily 
he made available for transit in that region. TJie waters, 
however, abound in crocodiles, and from the ground around 
emanates tho deadly miiisnmta whicli give rise to the 
klalagasy fever. From the undulating tract inside tlie 
maritime border, the country usceiids liy successive terraces, 
the fronts of w'hicli form three mountain walls, each .sup- 
porting a terrace bcliind it. 'I'hcse are more continuous, 
better marked throughout, and more difficult of ascent on 
the east than on the \v(*st side. On suniiouuting the third 
t* rruce on the east side, tho central plateau is reached at 
an altitude of 4500 feet. This is luimcd Ijueriua; it is 
IfSO miles long and 00 broad, and has a central tract of 
1250 square miles, richly cultivated, wlicre is the scat of 
the capital. On the north the plain is bounded by moun- 
tains, on the south it opens out into the plain of Bethileo 
province, where it is 35 to 40 miles wide between the 
bordering ranges of hills. Hero, in 22° 8. lat., a lofty 
ridge crosses from east to west, connecting tlio two bound- 
ing ranges. Beyond this is aiuither plain, with lino border- 
ing ridges east and w'est, and soutli of this, as also north- 
wards of the central plain, the country falls away south 
and north in succebsive terraces, the lowest being about 
BOO feet hi elevation and 4H miles wide. From the central 
])laiu there is a rise of 1 500 feet to tlie base of tho mountains, 
whose greatest altitude is from fiOOO t<» 8950 feet. 'Fhe 
loftiest group is that of Aiikarat, about 20 miles south-west 
of the capital, Antanarivo ; and these are all volcanic, 
and cover an area of 000 square miles. Another vulcanic 
centre is seen at their cast base, but no craters. The coast- 
line on the east is cunqiaratheJy smooth, having only one 
considerable bay, Antongill, towards the north. Tho west 
coast is much more irregular and bruken, and ha.s many 
inlets, harbours, and islands, Ow'ing to tho nature of the 
country the rivers have very raiiid courses, broken by falls ; 
and as most of them enter tlie sea direetly without the 
inteiTPntion of bays or gulfs, there arc generally bars at 
their mouths, and hence they arc of little use fur naviga- 
tion. 

Tho flora of Madag.ascar is distinguished by tho beauty 
of tho trees and tho strangeness of the plants. Except in 
the inoro desolate volcanic r<*gion the ground is one mass 
of verdure; bublies and reeds spring out of tho tufts of 
grass, cocoa-nut luilms rise to a great height, and the 
mountains, liathed in blue vapour, combiuo to make a beau- 
tiful picture. L<imon trees, peculiar to the ibland, offer a 
welcomo shadow from the heat ; the Indian acacia showera 
A profusion of its yellow blossoms ; the beautiful lochnera, 
allied to tho periwinkle, throws out its long sterns, termi- 
nating in a mass of rose-colourod fiowera; and tho Palma 
ckristi displays its large leaves— sometimes green and somo- 
timos purple. Near tho rivers the eye is enchanted by tho 


splendid foliage of the raveiiala, which sometimes p’ows 
a height of 30 feet, while at the top of the strong stern a 
gigantic fan spreads out of from fifteen to twcnty-livo 
enormous bright leaves. In the larger forests tho superb 
trees, unknown out of Madagascar, towering above all tho 
vegetation around, are the chrysopios. The top is spread 
out like a parasol, and the braiicbes terminate in bunches 
of fltnvurs, formed of five petals of dazzling purple, con- 
trasting strikingly with the foliage. Many pails of tho 
island are admiiahly adapted fur the cnitivation of sugar and 
all kinds of tropical fruits, but rice and coffbo are the only 
two articles yot grown to any extent. Among tlie minerals 
are. iron, tin, silver, copper, plumbago, and potter’s clay. 

The only indigenous animals of Madagasrar are various 
species of the lemur tribe ; the ayo-aye, which live.s on tho 
arva) hidden in tho trunks of trees, and which is supposed 
to be a link betweon the squirrel and tho monkey ; a species 
of hedgehog, the. wild cat, and Icliueamon. Cattle and 
sheep have been introduced with great success, and goats 
and w'ild pigs are also common. Tiie birds of tlio island 
arn numerous, and of brilliant and Varied plumage. I.iz- 
ardsand crocodiles are tho chief reptiles. All thti seipjeiits 
are inuirensive. The maxivim most iiave exist ed 

ill the island at a ciMiiparalively recent date, as many of its 

— which are six times larger than those of the ostrich 

have been discovered. 

'J'ho climate of Madagascar is nnfavourahle to Europeans, 
hulls not Bi> hutu.s might bn expected from its geographical 
position. The elevated range in the interior, and the wind 
constantly blowing from the sea, render the heat support- 
able. Jilissionary enterprise was formerly often checked by 
violent moans, hut Ohristianity has now almost entirely 
displaced idolatry, and Christian cliurches alnmnd. 

Madiigusear was formerly divided into twenty-eight 
states, governed by chief.s; but in the present ceiilmy 
inosl of them were subjected to the sway of tho Ilovas by 
King Uaddma, who died in 1 828. Tliis extraoi diimry man, 
who ill energy of character resembled Peter the Great, 
introduced into his country the arts and civilization of 
Kuroyie. He received and jirotected tho missionarie.s, and 
promoted the establishment of schools, tho number of whii'li 
at the time, of his death hail increased to more than ItlO, 
in w'hich nearly 5000 children were instructed. Several 
young people were sent to tho Mauritius, and even to Eng- 
iaud, to receive instruction. European mechanics weie 
also well received and employed by Kaddma. He was 
hiiceeeded by his queen, who governed on entirely ojipoNiUJ 
princi})les — interdicting all trade with foreigners, and ptn-- 
secuting her Christian subjects in a most fearful maimer. 
At tho coronation of Uknavhtona II., however, in 1808, all 
the symbols of ididatry were excluded aiul tho Bible was 
placed conspicuously at her right hand. In the following 
year she was baptized, and all the idols of tho nation were 
by her command committed to the flames. This w'as fol- 
lowed by the destruction of nearly all the village ^iid private 
idols. 

Tho capital of the island, Antanarivo, is situated nearly 
in the centre. The chief jiort is Tamatave, on the e»vit 
coa.st, and much of the traclo is carried on through Mnuritius, 

TJie government is an absolute irioiiarcliy, niodilied and 
tempered by customs and usages having the force of law ; 
and during the last quarter of a century the pow-er of tlio 
sovereign has been gradually limited and controlled. Tim 
sovereign is advised by the prime mini.ster, who is the real 
source of all political power ; he is assisted by a number of 
ministers, who act as heiuls of dtqmrtineuts— ‘education, 
justice, the interior, foreign affairs, &c. These swear 
fidelity to tho prime ininislcr as well as to tho sovereign, 
Tho succession to the crown is hereditary in the royal house, 
but not necessarily in direct succession; the reigning 
sovereign may designate his successor. At various periods, 
1 1820, 18(il, 1805, and 1868, treaties were concluded with 
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Grc^t Britain, tho United States, and France. Under one 
«)f llo'se, s»id to Jmvo been innile in 1841 with a Sakalava 
chief, France eWnned a protcclivc n,s:lit over the north of 
the iNland fi-oiii S. lat., wliicli slic cMidcavoured to assert 
by force in 1883, Tho port of Tatnatiive was boinlwirdod 
l)v a French fleet, and very strained relations existed for 
some time hetrveen the French admiral and the only n*pre- 
sentative of Great Britain on tlio spot. Captain .lohnstone 
of the J)rifa(L An Finglish missi<inary, the Rev. (1. A. 
Shaw, wjis seiziul and contined on board a French vessel on 
a c.harp;e of attempting to poison Freiicluncn. Theclmr^;o 
])rove(i wholly unfounded, and the b'rcnch ultimately set 
Air. Shaw at liberty and aj^reed to pay him a pecuniary 
compensation. I houjih they had easily seiwd Tamatave, 
Alajun^a, and some other points on tlic coast, and main- 
taineil a hlockjide, they did not attein])! any military opera- 
lions inland. J)uriii‘^ this crisis Queen R'anavulona II, 
died and was succeeded hy a ffreat p’and«laught«r of 
lialiety, sister of Kin;; AdiianumpoinhmVuui. After a 
]>rohui;;ed blockade, hostilities were ended by a treaty Ki;;nod 
at 'I’amatave in Ueceinber, 1885,cedin;j l)ie;:o Suarez Bay, 
to he fonnetl into a French naval station, af^reein;; to ]iay 
X’H00,<)0U war iudennnty, and giviu;; Franco the control j 


of her foreign reliilh)n8. Taiimtuve, the capital, was (jyaen- 
ated by the Ftriich in 1887. 

(“ Ahulagascar: Its History and INH)ple,”by the Rev, Ileiny 
W. Little, London, 1886; “Aladagascur and France, witli 
Home, account of the Island, Its 1‘eople, its I{eK«)Urees, and 
Development,” by Gcorgi' A. Shaw, F.Z.S., l.ondou, 1886 ; 
“Madagascar! an Historh'ul find Deseiiptive. aceounl of,” 
by Oapliiiii S. P. Oliver, l4on4loii, 1887.) 

MAD'DBR is tho name given to a rod dye-stnlf, ns 
well as to the plant {Rubin tincturtun) which pniduces it. 
Tliere is an allied species, Rubia pHmt/rina^ which is native 
ill Kngland and Iivland, ami there are several native .sp<'cii*s 
of the allied gcniiH Galiuni, popularly known as “ cleavers,” 
lady’s bed-straw,” &c. All Ihosw plants belong to that 
section of the order RaiHA<uCii5 the species of which have 
the Icavi's in whorls. The eoluuiing matter is contained 
ill the root, which is perennial, and composed of many long 
succulent flbres, about a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The plants arc propagated by Iho niimerous shoots. 

Aliulder is indigenous in the south-oast of Europe and 
temperate Western Asiiu Pliny nieutious that it was «*nl- 
tivated in his time in Italy. It was grown for tlie sake 
of tho dye in Franco in tho middle ages, according to 







De Candolle, but the rnltnre fell into disuse, nntil its revival 
ill the eighteeuth century. It is again decreasing, on 
.account of the discovery of a mode «)f artificially preparing 
the eoloiiriiig matter, which is called alizarin. Gerard in 
his “ Ilerbiill,” in 16S>7, mentions the medicinal virtues 
which madder W'as supposed to possess, though at the 
present day it is no longer considered efli'ctive. Physio- 
logists make use of tho fact tJiat the bones of young aiii- 
muls fed on madder become tinted with a red colour, in 
order to investigate the growth of hone. This property is 
’^n-obably due to the eheniieal aftinily of phosphate of lime 
for the colouring matter. TJie stem and leaves are clothed 


with stiff hairs, which render them serviceable in polishing 
metal work. 

MAPBIR'Ap an island sitnnted in the Atlantic Ocean, 
lietwecn 32® 30' and 82® 63' K. hit., and 16® 4u' and 17® 
20' W. Ion., and nearly 4 00 miles from the north-western coast 
of Africa. It is 31 miles long and 12 broad. The area is 
370 square miles, and the population 126,000. The 
island may he almost said to b<! one vast mass of basaltio 
lava, trachyte, ashes, tufa, scoritic, and pumice, with bombs 
and iapilii. It rises with a rather steep ascent fiom the 
south and from the north towards the interior, where Pi«j 
Iluivo, the highest Bummlt, attains to 6100 feet above the 
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r*oth d(‘clivitic*s of the monntain pass arc fur- 
rnwfd by deep and generally narrow valleys and depres- 
KioiiH, traver>ed by slrcuiiiH of clear water. The mildness 
t>f the climate of Madeira has for many years past caused 
the island to ha very popular as a henllh resort for inviUlds. 
'J'lie rainfall is about the same as in the driest counties of 
Knghindf being no niorc^than 21 inches in the year, a 
siiAiIl amount for so low a latitude; the wet days are 
srventy-tliTee ; mean temperature (>5“ Falin j lowest, 
Fain*,; hut under the influence of an east wind called 
taste^ the thermometer in tlie shajics sometimes rises to 
Fahr. This wind is really an African sirocco; but 
being te)n])ered by the moisture it has absorbed in pa^Nsing 
ovLM* 400 miles of sea, it is not found injurious to invalids. 

From th« lowest region of the island to about 7o‘J feet 
above, the sea-ljwel many tropical plants are. cultivated. 
Above this region, to a heiglit of from 760 to 2600 or 
2H00 feet, the fruits and grain of I'htrope, especially wheat 
and maize, are raised ; and here arc also exti'usivo vine- 
yards, which furuihli one of the most impotiant articles 
of exportation. Then follows a tract covered with high 
trees, which liscs t») 820O feet and liigher, where many 
]>l.ints and trees arc found which do not occur in Europe ; 
and above this level is a region of gi*ass, fern, and heath. 
Few horses are kept, and most of them are import(‘d. 
ihittlc are more numerous, and of a large size. Asses are 
the most common domestic animals, and best adapted to 
the roads of the country as beasts of bnrdtm. Hogs are 
rather numerous, as well as fowls. In the interior there 
are many wild swine and rabbits. 'J’herc are nearly 700 
specu‘s of coleuptera iu all the ihlands together, and of 
tliese 840 are peculiar to the group. Of the 700 there 
arc 200 without wings, though such of them as exist else- 
w lierc are found with wings. It has been suggested that 
tliis peculiarity may hA^i been produced by those that had 
wings being blown into the sen during the violent gales 
tliat often occur and drowned ; while those fittest to resist 
this intluoneo survived. Each island of the whole, group 
has a species of spider and a species of helix peculiar to 
itself. Salted cod constitutes one of the principal articles 
of import. 

The most important article of export is wine. Though 
the quantity fell ofl’ very much after the disease attacked 
the vinos in 1862, the vineyards have been renew'cd, and 
the export trade is again steadily ine.reasiiig. The Madeira, 
Huai, Scrcial, and Malmsey are favourite and well-know'll 
varieties. Other lu tides of export are fruits, honey, wax, 
orehil, sugar, spirits, and tobacco, besides provisions for 
calling vessels. The imports consist of lunnufactured 
goods, corn, lisJi (herrings and cod), oil, salt beef, salt, and 
some tropical productions. In 1874 a tine lazaretto was 
completed, and supplied a want much felt for many yeais. 
FiiNcniAi., tlie capital, has telegraphic cominuuicatiou with 
I'ortngal, Brazil, and tho Cape Verd Isles. 

Aecording to a lomautic tale, the leading features of 
whidi are historic.ally true, in the reign of Edward 111, a 
young Englishman in the service of the Black Prince, 
named Markham, tied the country with tho fair Anne of 
Dorset, in order to avoid the angt‘r of her i-elatioiis. They 
intended to make their way fniin the Bristol Channel to 
file coast of France, But contrary wind.s drove tho vessel 
fur out of its course, and after a long scries of tossings to 
and fro it was ea.st upon the Madeira shores. Here the 
Irivers are said to have both died, while their companions 
6ucc*ceded iu reiwhing Morocco, and proceeded from thenee 
to Spain. Madeira was rediscovered in 141i# or 1420 by 
Clonzalves Zarco. It deiived its name from the timber 
{fnatiUra) with which it was covered* Soon afterw-ards it 
was colonized by tho Portuguese, and tho culture of sugar 
and wino was introduced. Sugar was largely gi'owii before 
the West Indian Islands were colonized. 

About 40 miles uuitU-cast of Madeira lies the small 


Iflland of Porto Santo. It in a basalt rock, wbirb dona not 
exceed 600 feet in height. To the south-east are. tlirce 
small basalt rocks lying in a row from north to sonih. 
They are called llhas Descitas, atul are only inhabited by 
sea-fowl, but they are visited from Madeira for the purpose 
of culleetiiig the archil with wliieh the greatest part of 
their siirfucc is covered. 

UADELSTAD* the name in Picardy, Artois, &c., of Iho 
ctistoni known in England as duikior Bight, or Bonouuii- 

Kiicjijsii. 

MADBR'NO, CARLO, the architect of the huge and 
ill-planned fumade of St. Peter's at Borne, which so lament- 
ably intoiforcs with the Inivmony of that superb eliureh, 
w'Rs horn near Como in 1660, was appointed architect <»f 
the lialf-nuished St. I'etcr’s by Paul V. in 1005, ainl dietl 
at Bonie In lOOlt. Besides perpetrating his f a f,*.‘ule, Maden)i> 
had the audacity to niter the plans of Braiiiante, Butrueile, 
and Mieheliingelo, and extend tJie west arm of tlie church, 
tunilng it from a Clriuik (equal-armed) cross into a l..atiu 
one, and thus materially injuring tlie eilect of the springing 
of the grand dome. It is only from a distance, therefore, 
that the true beauty of St. Peter’s heroines manifest. 

MADIA, the name of a genus of plants heloiigiiig to 
the order (k>Mi*osrr.K. One species, MiuUti sativa^ is 
much prized. It is u nativ«: of Ohili, where it is cnllivutcd 
for the sake of the oil which it yields. It is cilher ]>nt 
under a pivss, or boiled under a gentle beat, when tlie oil 
is to be taken fiom it. The c»il is used for luhrieating fine 
machinery. There is a single st'ries of involncral hraets, 
each of wliich incloses a ray lloret ; between these and the 
disk fiorets there is u tow of scales, whicli do uot extend 
further. 

MAJO'ISON, a city of the United States, tho chief 
towm of VMsconsin State, is distant 182 miles north-west 
of Cliieago. It was founded in 1887, and Is cliariiiingly 
situated near tho middle of a wide valley, on u high penin- 
sula overlooking tho lakes Mendota and Mcnona; tlin 
former of these, on the north of the city, is (I miles by 4 ; 
the hitter 6 miles by 2| ; the isthnius between them is 
three- fourths of a mile w’idc. Both have gravelly shores. 
The state-house or capital stands in the centre of a sijnarc, 
on ground 20 feet above the lake; from this square tho 
streets part at right angles, descending towards the Uiki- ; 
one only runs obliquely westwards up (kdlegc Hill, on 
which stands the university. Rich meadows and fine 
woods are seen around, and the heights on tlio sides of llio 
valleys afford beautiful views. The other most import nut 
buildings and institutions are the university, post ofiire, 
lunatic asylum, churchi's, and a library containing 08,000 
volumes. The city is abmidautly supplied with railway 
accommodation, and has iimnufactures of agricultuial hn- 
ploments and w'oollcns, and fiour mills. The fiopulutiuii in 
1880 was 10, .824. 

BlADlSON, JAMES, fourth President of the United 
States, was bom 10th March, 1761, at King tleovge, near 
Port Royal, Virginia. Ho w'iis appointed a memher 
of Congress in March, 1780. Ho was one of the tJirec 
comniissioners from Virginia who assembled at yVnmipidis. 
where ho mot Alexander Huinilton, witli whom he wjis 
afterw'ai'ds so closely united in forming tlie new consti- 
tution, and fiuin wliom he was so widely separated in 
carrying it into execution. His services to tlie United 
States cannot bo too highly estimated. After the Ameri 
can constitution was formed lie was its zealous expounder 
to the people. He carried it triumjdinntly through the 
legislature of Virginia in spite of a .strenuous oppo.sitioii. 
11© was chosen a memher of the first Congress in 1780, 
and continued a member until 1707. In the stnigglo 
w’^hich Rue^eedod the retirement of Heneral Washington, 
Madison took mi hononrahle and influential part, and wiien 
Mr. .Jefferson was elected prehideut he was appointed his 
seerctarv uf state. He succeeded Mr. Jeflerson as pre&i- 
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Sent 111 1800. Under his adininiatration war was declared 
against Great Britain in 1812 and cuntinuod for two years, 
at a coat to the States of 80,000 lives and 100,000,000 
dollars. After serving' two terms, Mr. Madison retired to 
private life in March, 1817. Ke lived to the of eijjhty- 
one, although he Imd never enjoyed good health, lie died 
28th .Tunuary, 1830. 

MADNESS. See Insanity ; Lunacy. 

MADO'dUA {Xcofra^ns salfutna) i.s a mnarh.ahly 
Email and blim- built antelope inhabiting the nionntainuus 
districts of Abyssinia. The summit of the shoulder is only 
14 inches above the level of the ground ; but it stands 
rather higlier on the hind quarters. The horns arc corre- 
spondingly t!iin,aTid about 3 inches in length, nearly straight 
and curv»‘d a little forw'ard. 'I’he tail is only ludimciitary, 
measuring scarcely nioi*c than IJ inch from n>ot to tip. 
'riic females are hornless. 'Hie back is reddish-brown, the 
sides gray, and the under surface wiiitc ; the face and legs 
are n’d. 

MADRAS', PRESIDENCY OF, occupies the soutli- 
crii portion of the peninsula of India, with a eonsiderable 
extension north-eastward along the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. It is hounded on the north and norili-west by 
the districts of Kauara and Dliarwar of the Bombay IVesi- 
dency, Hydei-.ibad or the Nixanrs Dominions, and the 
southern native states of Bastar and Kalahandi of tlic 
Ontral Provinces; on the north-east by the province of 
Orissa under the Bengal jiirisdietion ; on the east and 
south-east by the Bay of Bengal; on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 'Ihe 
easti'i’ii juirtioii of the PrCvsidcMicy extends from Capo Co- 
morin, in lat, 8“ 4', to tlie noilhern extremity of district 
^ ti.injiim, louchiiig Orissa in lat. 20“ 18'; the western por- 
tion extends to tlie coast at the casti'rn extremity id 
Mysore native, state, in lat, 13° .00' — the greatest length 
fiom the extremity of Ganjam to Cape Conaorin bring 
about 1000 miles, and the greatest width, measured from 
the coast at the eastern extremity of Mysore to Madras, 
.'ihnut 300 miles. The total extent of sea-eoast is about 
1700 miles, without, liowever, any single really good har- 
bour. Jixclu.sivp of the n.ative states, the area of the 
Pri'-sideney is estimated at 138,318 square miles; including 
these states it may be taken ut 148,00.3 square miles. 

'I'ho principal featim’S which give character to the por- 
tion of India embraced w ithin the Presidency of M.adi'HS, 
nre the tw’o inoiinlaiii ranges which run through it on the 
east and on the w'cst, viz. the Laslern and the Western 
Ghats. The former range runs for some distance almost 
parallel with tlie easlerii coast, the latter with the western. 
Starting from the north, the Eastern Ghats, running with 
the I'-oast to .about 60 miles north of Madras, sweep to the 
pouth-w'cst and event iially unite, in tlio vicinity of tho 
Nellgherries, with tlie Western Ghats, which extend to Cape 
Comorin on the one side, and to the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Piesiileiiev on the other. These tw’o great 
ranges may he said to form — one on the south-west, the 
other on the soiirh-ea.st — tho buttresses or walls of the 
ti'iaiigul.ir tablo-hiiui included hetween them, commonly 
called the Deccan. Though this table-land rises coii- 
sitleraldy tow'ariis the south, it has a general slope of sur- 
face to the cast and south-east, as indicated by the large 
streams flowing in that direction, and emptying Ihoinseivcs 
into the Bay of Bengal. Tho low land lying ladween the 
ba.se of the Western Ghats and the sea is of less breadth 
than that lying in the like situation with respect to the 
ICastern Ghats, being in some places not more than 25, 
inid nowheio nore than 60 miles in breadth. Compared 
with the Western Ghats, the Eastern, south of the Goda- 
vari lliver, are of trilling elevation, the mean height of the 
chain being about 1600 feet, hut attaining a higher eleva- 
tion as the raiifre approaches southward, near Madras and 
the junction with the other range hi tho vicinity of tiie 


Neilghcrries. North of the Godavari River the Eap*orn 
Ghats rise fo an tdevation of upwraidsof 5000 feet, tho highest 
points being Gallikoiida, 6B4G feet, and GalH Paivatain, 
4988 feet. The Western Ghats, on the other hand, rise to 
over 8000 feet, and at tlie Ncilglierrics culminate to 8700 
feck Owing to the superior hgglit of ‘the western range, 
and its vicinity to the coast, all the head waters of the great 
rivers of the Presideiiey originate there, and traverse tho 
Eastern Ghats on tlicir way to tho sea. 

Tho principal rivers arc the Godavari, the Krishna or 
Kistna, in their lower courses, tho Pminer, Paler, and tho 
Cauvery. Numerous fee«lers, the chief of which is the 
Tnngabadhra, from tlie Westeni Ghats and the plateau of 
the Deci'an, discharge thein.se]ves into the Ki.stna and 
Pciiner. The rivers of the western and southern coasts 
arc mimeruus, hut necessarily short in tlieir courses and 
unimporUmt, as arc also tiiose in tlie extreme uorth-cu.stcrn 
districts of tho Presidency. 

The coast on the w'cst, called Malabar, from tho north- 
western extremity to Mangalore, is in general hold and 
rocky ; from Mangalore to Cape Comorin, it is consider.ibly 
lower and cither muddy or sandy, having several shallow 
inlets termed “ backwaters,” extending in some cases a 
considcrahlo distance (200 miles) inland, parallol with the 
coast, more or less navigable, and receiving the drainage 
of the streams coming from the Western Ghats. Cociiin 
j is situated on tlie principal of lhe.se opeuiiigs. Cape Como- 
I rill itself is low and sandy, hut a few miles inland, and to 
thonoith of the extreme point, tlic soutlieni smnmils of 
the Ghats rise ill lofty and majestic peaks known ns ilui 
Pttlni Dills. To the north-east of Capo Comorin, tho 
coast, for JOG miles, is low, rocky, and much besot by 
reefs, and is little frequented, os navigation northw^'lrds 
into the Bay of Beiigjil is obstructed and renderi‘d ini- 
praeticahle for vessels by a sandbatik extending from the 
mninlnitd of India to Ceylon, called Adanrs Bridge, wiiieh 
has only two navigahlo cliaiinels, not however deep enough 
for the passage of large craft. Tho sea here, called tho 
Gulf of Manar, has on tlie coast to the north-west the har- 
bour of Tuticorin. From Adam’s Bridge to Point Calyincrc, 
oil tho north of Palk’s Strait, tho shore lia.s no bold 
features. From Point Calyinerc the Coromandel coast 
commences, and holds a direction duo north across the 
estuaries of the Cauvery, which inclose a delta having a 
base of 82 miles towards tlie sea, wdierc are the ports of 
Negapatam and Tranquehar; the Coromandel coast eon- 
tinnes to iiold a northerly direction for 297 miles fmthcr 
to (iondegam, whero the river Musi is considered to bound 
it to tho northw'ard, and retains the same charactcM* of 
slight elevation and general sandy formation, with shalbiw 
water along-sliore, Blackwood Haibour is the only sholt r 
throughout tliis distaiico for large sliips ; at all the other 
ports along this coast ships must be anchored in the open 
sea. Fnmi Goiidegam the shore is termed llie Golgoiuia 
coast, holding u direction north-east for 270 miles to the 
southern point of district Vi/agapatam, and jiussing tho 
c.stuai’ieK of the Kistna and Godavari. Here tlie coast is 
so low that it is often inundateil. Masulipatam, Cocanada, 
and Cortiiga are tho most important maritime places on 
this coa.st, which terminates hr lat. 17° 16'. 'The Orissa 
coast commences at this point ; here the coast becomes Iwild 
and rocky, and Telains this character for about 230 miles 
to the north-eastern extremity of the Presidency. Tlie 
eastern coast has a few' extensive lakes. 

The rivers of Southern India give but little assistance to 
inland communication, hot by means of canals and excel- 
lent roads everywhere, this convenience is attained ; th<*ro 
are, besides, several lines of railway running through tlie 
Presidency, The Madras Railway, 868 miles in length, and 
the Southern India Railway, 012 miles long, connect Ma- 
dras with Bombay and the principal towns in the Deccan, 
08 well as with those in tho west and south ; Madras is 
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liWVoTinected with Mysore mid Pondichrrry. Steamrrs 
also leave Madrae re|;ulai‘ly fur ahnust every principal port 
ill India. 

From the physical features of the conntry the climate is 
necessarily very varied. Tin* arid plains of the eimt const, 
with the thevmometer orci&sionnlly vising to 11.')“ in the 
slij^de, form, duiing a greater pfirtion of the year, a striking 
contrast to the green valleya of Malabar and Kanara on the 
west, where the maximum heat is below 90“. The moist- 
me brought up by tlie south-west monsoon lie! iig condensed 
liy tlie Western (jlints, the averagi* rainfall between that 
range of hills and the western coast is over 120 iiuhea, 
most of which falls between the beginning of June and tlie 
end of August. A coiisidi'rable portion of rain finds its 
way over tlie Glints to llic central districts, while even 
those districts on the eiistton coast where river iingation 
])revails, reap the beiicHt of this monsoon in the increased 
volume of water from the slopes of the Western Ohafs. 
'I'he north-east monsoon sets in about the end of September, 
and during its coutiiiuance the average rainfall does not 
cxcc(‘d oO inclicB. Ih’ovious to the rains the country in 
the c.n.stern and central dislriets is everywhere parched, 
and life ia endured with difhcnlty. Along the coasts the 
sea breezes, whii h set in shcii tly after noon almost tlirough- 
out the year, do much to moderate the temperature. The 
table-land or undulating surface on the summits of the 
NeilgherrieH and Pahils, having an elevation of from bOOO to 
TOUO feet, enjoys the mild eliiiiate of the finest part of the 
temperate zone. The temperature on the Neilgherrics varies 
inueh less from north to south than from east to west. 
IMisls and heavy fogs are not unfrequent in the rainy 
season, and the eastern side is less moist than the western. 
I'nitn the end of October to ISIay a sky clear and nearly 
cloudless is the ‘rule; September and October are pretty 
ii regular in the quantity of rain they bring. The climate 
is greatly influenced by the nions<jnns — periodical winds 
jtroduced by the unequal heating of the continent during 
certain seasons of the year— tlie regular alternation of 
which is remarkable, the transition from one to the other 
being usually marked by great atmospheric disturbance. 

'riifl chief staples of the Presivlency are rice, maize, 
wln'at, millet, ragi, and the pulses among food giuiiis; 
oil-seeds, indigo, tobacco, sugar-cane, chillies, peppiT, yams, 
])l:iiitaiiis, ami betel-leaf among garden crops, and as a 
hpccial crop cotton has a largo cultivation. The trees 
nunst grown for th<-)r fruits are cocoa-nut, areca-iiut, jack, 
tamaiind, and mango. Cocoa-nut palms flomish most 
luxuriantly on the bunks of the estuaries and buck waters 
of the western distiicta of Malahnr and Kanara. .The 
most taluable product of the Presidency is ship timber, 
alumnding in the forests of Malabar, Kanara, and Travail- 
eorf^, as well as in the forests of the Kasterii GlintH, princi- 
pally teak, Sundal-w'ood, supplied to the Chinese market, 
is also obtained from the forests of Malabar and Coorg. 
Coflee has been very extensively cultivated, and is lunv an 
important crop. The principal cofTec tracts of Southern 
India lie along the western coast, and cofTee estates extend 
in nearly an unbroken line along the sninmits and slopes 
of the Western Ghats, from the northern limits of Mysore 
down to Cape Comorin, in the Keilglicrrics, the Shervaroy and 
J*alni hills, and in several districts of the Presidency. Tea 
cultivation has not the same interest in Southern India as 
cofieo cultivation, and there arc few plantations except on 
t be Neilghen ies. Tobacco is grown more or less throughout 
the Pi^esidency, with the exception of Malabar and the hill 
ranges, but the chief localities of production are tlie alluvial 
lands of the Godavari district, where is grown the well- 
known Lunka tohaceo (so named from the Lunkas or 
river islands* on which it is cultivated), and the Coimbatore 
and Madura districts. Cinchona (quinine) is also grown 
ou the KeilglieiTics, and there are now six plantations fur 
the supxdy of this febrifuge. 


The mineral wealth of the Presidcnry is consldcraMr* 
Cold is known tncxist in the Wyiiad and KeilglieiTii's.and Iho 
attention of capitalists has been lately drewn to these auri- 
ferous tracts. Iron ore occurs hi several parts in ahmul- 
niice, ami extensive foundries have been eslablihhed in 
Ueypur and South Arcot. Manganese exists in Mysore, 
tin* Neilgherries, and liellarv; antimony and silver, copper 
and lead ore in the distiiets of Madura, (hiddapuii, Kui- 
iiool and Nellore, also in Mysore. Diamonds of moderate 
value niid garnets in abundunee nie met with in the Cudda- 
pali, Kurnool, Godavari, and Vizagapatam districts, and 
Coal is found on the banks of the Godavari, near CUiinnore. 
The usual maniiructures arc sugar, indigo, pottery, caiqiets, 
hardware, cutlery, saddlery, clieroots, woikiiig in metals, 
filigree, and basket work, and the weaving of silk and 
cotton cloths and coarse woollens. 

The ndiiiinisir.'ition of the Madras Presidency is vested 
in a governor with a council of three members. For 
administrative purposes the J*residency is divided into 
twenty-one districts, each of which is placed under the 
charge of a collector and intigihlrale, all being subjei't 
to llie direct control of a hoard of revenue eomj>osed of 
three meinhers. In the distiict of tlie Keilghernes the 
principal administrative oflicer is termed the ConimiK- 
siorior of tl tf Neilgherries. Each district is again buhdivided 
into taluksy the general huperiiitendcnee of w'liich is dis- 
tributed among the assislmits to the, collector, a sjieeial 
local revenue ami magisterial head, ealled a ioh*iUhry 
being in charge of each talnk, and in larger taluks the 
tahsililar being aided by one or more ileputy-talisildnra 
and buh-magislrates. The administr.ation of civil and 
criminal justiri* is under the Bupia’iiitendeiice of a high 
cMiirt, assisted by distriet judges and subordinate judges; 
the bitter are usually natives. Tin* population of Madras 
at the census of 1881 Vns 81,281,177. 

llUfort /, — The history of the Illadras Presidency fomm 
an integral part of the history of India, and oeeupiea 
ni.any hundred pag(*H of Mill and Wilson, Elphinstoiic, 
Grant Duf!*, and other standard woiks. 

The MalaKar const, with its wealth of spices and timber, 
was the cr.adle of commerre. The “peacocks” of king 
Solomon liavc a Taniil name in the original Hebrew; and 
the word by wdiich rice is known in all European hingmiges 
has also a Tamil derivation. Syi bin < Jliristians and Moharn- 
inedans from Arabia have been settled on the wehtern eo.'ist 
of Madras from the earliest times, and their proselytes form 
a large section of the population of !Malabur and 'i'ravaii- 
eorc; a c,olony of Jews, too, have rebided in (^oehin for 
many centuries ; and the fiv.st Portuguese adventurers there 
found their richest civgoes. 

Vasco da G.amn, the pioneer of maritime adventure, cast 
anchor off Calicut on 20th May. 14!*8. For a eentury the 
Portuguese rctnined in their control the eonmiereeof India, 
especially along the western coast. 'I'lie Dutch begun to 
establish themselves on the ruins of the Portuguese at the 
beginning of the seventeenth eentury, and w'cre quickly 
followed by the English, who opened places of hiisiiiess at 
Calicut ami Cranganore as early as HJlfi. Teliclierri, a 
bmnch factory from Surat, in 1*088 heeaine (he piineipd 
llritish emporium on the western eo;ist of IMadras, and 
was permanently obtained by a cession of territory in 1708. 
The Portuguese eventually retired to Goa, and the, Dutch 
to the Spico Islands. The first English settlement on the 
eastern coast was founded in 1020 at Mnsulipatani, even 
then celebrated for its fubries. To the south, a factory, 
the nucleus of the present city of Madras, was erected in 
1030, permission having k'cn first obtained from the Uindu 
Uajah of Chaiidragiri. The site of Pondicherri was pur- 
chased by the French in 1672. For many years the Eng- 
lish and French traders lived peacefully side by side, rivals 
only in commerce, and with no ambition for tenitorial 
aggraudixeuiCQt. The war of the Austrian Succesblou in 
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Knmpe III thv first flanu* of hostility on the Ctn-omainiol 
onjist. In 1740 the woak jiarrison of Miulras was htreecl 
to surrender to l^lxuirdoinutis, and Fort Si. David re- 
tnaiued the only Rritish possession in Sonlhern India. By 
the peaeeof Aix la-Chapelle, Madras was restored to Kiig- 
l.ind; but heiieeJorth tlio national antipathies w’ei*c destined 
tc» run their course. An excuse was huinii in the disputed 
MieueKsion.s wliieh always till a lar/;e place in Orieiit.a! poli- 
ties. Kii^lish infitieiiee was generally able to secure the 
favour of the rulers of the Kaniatie and Tan jore, while the 
Freneli sneceeded in placliif; their own iioiniuee on the 
iliKuie at Hyderabad. At last, after many vicissitudes 
and countless intri^^nes, tlie f];reat Frenehmnn, Dupleix, 
lose to he the temporary ailiiter of the fate of Southern 
Jiidia. His slren^h lay in his profound iusii^ht- into the 
ii.iti\e tein]>eratnent and the senii-Oriental iiui;:nifieence of 
his ambition. Hut when Ids ascendency was at its heifjht 
it was suddenly overthrown by the struiphtforwaid valour 
<if the yet. jjreater Kn^li.dinian, Clive, whose defence of 
Areot ill 17hl forms the tiiniiri^-poiiit in Jnd inn history. 
Dupleix W'liH ifoortly afterwards recalled, to be succeeded 
by Hussy and J.ally, w'ho possessed liijjher military skill, 
hut less jxilitical freniiis, than their predecessor. In 17t»0 
the crowiiiiif; victory of Wandowash, won by Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Kyre) C*»ote over Lally, established Ibr ever the 
dtxdrinc that one European nation, and that the Knglisli, 
must be supreme in India. In the following; year, despite 
lielp from My.sore, 1‘ondieherri was captured ; and tho 
iiuine of France ceased to awaken disturhinp; associations 
in the minds of the natives. 

Hut thouji'li the Kiij^lisli had no lon<»er any European 
rival, they had yet to deal with Mohammednu fanaticism 
niid the warlike po})uiation of the highlands of Mysore. 

'1 lie dynasty founded by Hy<ler Ala and tenninatiup in 
his sou Tippoo Sultan, )irovcd itself in four several wars the 
most fonnidable uiitai'onist which the English hud ever 
eiieotintered. The Madras goveriniient, then at a low ebb 
of efticieiiey, was incapable of offciing a worthy opjxisition. 
()ij more tlian one oeeasion the Jiorseinen of Mysore sw'ept 
nnniolestcd through the lowdandsof the Karimtic, plunder- 
ing up to the very gates of the English forts. Tlie first 
war was ended in 17U‘.) by a peace dictated by Hyder Ali 
Iwiieath tlie walls of Madras. In tho course of n second 
war, a Hritish force under Colonel Haillie W’as cut to pieces 
by llyder near ('onjevaram ; and I'ippoo fairly drove the 
English out of Malabar, taking several ganisons prisoner. 
But the disaster near Couje.vnraiii was avenged in the 
following year by Sir Eyre Coote, who liad been despatched 
by Warnm Hastings from Bengal to take np tho command, 
'I'he victory of Porto Nova, won after a severe stiugglc, 
]troved that the English w’cre still masters in the opei 
field, though Hyder’s superiority in marching power 
<‘iiahled him to escape the worst coiiRequences of defeat, 
Hyder died in 1782. Two years later, I’ippoo consented to 
sign a treaty which stipulated for the restoratiuii of con- 
quests on either side. This patched-up peace, which left 
Tippoo in possession of all the lucans of ofl'ence that he had 
inherited from his father, continued till 171)0. The osten- 
sible reason for a renewal of hostilities was Tippoo’s cruel 
devastation of Travancore, hut the real cause is to be 
Miught in his inveterate hatred of the ICnglish name. lx>rd 
t'«)rnwalli8, the governor-general, took tlie field in person. 
In 1701 the fort of Bangalore was captured by assault, 
and in the following year Tippoo only saved his capital by 
consenting to a treaty which deprived him of half his 
dominions, and exacted an indemnity of more than 
i)j,00(),0t)0 sterling. The intrigues of Tippoo with the 
French repiihlicaiis led to the fourth and last Mysore War, 
of 17111), which was ended in a few months by the stonn- 
iiig of Seringapatam and the death of the sultan in the 
breach. Since tho bt^giniiing of the present century 
Madias has known no regular war. 


MAtinAR City, the capital of the above Prcsidetiey, (fith 
its suburbs, extends 8 miles along tho coast, and runs 
Uj miles inland, and ctivers an area of about 27 square 
miles. In 1881 it had n population of 405,848. 

Although at first sight the city presents a disappointing 
appearance*, and possesses not a single hniidsoine street, it 
has several edifices of architeclumi pretensions and many 
pots of historical interest, fJecn from the roadstead, the 
fort, a row of merchants’ offices, a few spires and public 
buildings, are all that strike tho eye. The site is so lowr 
that it is difficult to realize llmt behind the first line of 
buildings lies one of the largest cities in Asia. Roughly 
speaking, it consists of (1) Black Tow'ii, an ill-buill, densely 
popukled block, about a mile square, within the old city 
Wall, with more or less crowded suburbs stretching 8 nules 
north of the Coouin River. This is the busiiusss part of 
tlie town, and contains the hanks, custmu-liouse, High 
Court, and nil the mercantile offices. The latter, for tho 
most part handsome structures, lie along the beach. On 
the sea face of Black Town are the pier and the new har- 
bour. Immediately south of Black Town there is (2) an 
open sp^'o with a sea frontage of about 2 miles a id a 
depth of three-quarters of a mile, which eontainN the fort, 
esplanade, hiigrule parade ground (“ the Islaiul ”), Goveni- 
inent House, and several hnndsoiiu; public buildings on tho 
sea face, (fi) West and south of this lung of the city comes 
a series of crowded quarters. (4) To the west of Black 
Town are the quarters cliiefiy inhabited by Eurasians, and 
the feuhuibs, adorned with bniidsoine European mansions, 
and their spacious “ compounds ” or parks, (ft) Sontli- 
west and south lie the European quarters of Tanampet and 
aristocratic Adyar. "J'he, city is thus spread over a large 
area; and it is only after some rcsirtenco that one realizes 
the stately semi-suburban life whieln distinguishes from 
the more concentrated social activity of Calcutta. In sluirt, 
a very large proportion of the tract of country comprised 
within the municipal limits of the city of Madras— cover- 
ing as it does an area of 27 square miles, with twenty- 
three villages — vunsists of the poor rural distiiot, more or 
less under ciiltivation, which surrounds the fort, and the 
native town and suburban villages now incorporated within 
its limits. Among the buildings most deserving of iiutico 
for their architectural features arc the cathedral, Scotch 
kirk, (iovevnmcnt House, Ratcheappah’s Hall, senate bouse, 
Chepttk Palace (Revenue Board), college, and Central 
Railway Station. 

As the scat of the Madras government, and the head- 
quarters of the Madras army, nearly all the most important 
offiew of the Presidency, and the headquarteis of every 
department, are located in the city. 

Notwithstanding its exposed situation, Madras ranks 
tliird among the ports in India, in respect of the number 
Aiid tuninige of vessels calling and the value of its imports 
and exports. The port trades with every part of the world, 
exporting coffee, cotton, grain, hides, indigo, oil* seeds, dye- 
stuffs, sugar, and horns ; and importing piece-goods, iron 
and other metals, and all kinds of European manufaetures. 
The lauding and shipping of goods is effected partly by 
lighters to the pier-head and pgi’tly by tho old mamta 
Ixiats. The pier, wliieli is 1100 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
was commenced in 1850 and completed in 1 802 at a ciist 
of £110,000; and although but a poor subslituto for a 
harbour it was found very useful. An inclosed harbour 
has i-eccntly been constnictcd. which consists of two pvo- 
ji*cting masonry piers, crossed by similar piers parallel to 
the shore. The space inclosed is ulxint 200 acres, and 
accommodates from thirteen to forty ships of large draught, 
besides small vessels. The roadstead of Madras, like the 
whole line of the western coast, is liable to be 8w«pt by 
hurricanes of irresistible fuiy, which occur at irregular 
intervals of years, generally at tho beginning of the mou-* 
aoons in May and October. 
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. tele of the town docs not depend on any special 
]i>eal iminufactures or produce. jSiieh industries as once 
tUiurislied — weaving, for instance — have decayed, and no 
01 hers have i^rown up to replace them. 

Madras is not ordinarily an unliealtliy town, either for 
natives or Europeans. It^sea-brceze atid dry soil appetir 
tt) n^ore than compensate for the lowness of the site. The 
temperature is all the year r^mnd, but there are fewer 
sudden nltcrnations of heat and cold than in most places in 
Imliiu 'I’he mean temperature in the shade ran;;es between 
7 4^" and 87° Falir,, the extremes beiuj;; 07° in »lanuary and 
in .)une. The death-rate averafjes thirty-throe per 
thousand per annum. It usitnlly increases (luring the cold 
tuid rainy season, and is at its minimum during th(^ dry 
hot months of April, May, and .Tujje, The population is 
liable to periodical visitations of cholera and small-pox. 
The land rises slightly as the distance from the sea iii- 
<■» eases, but ill no pint of the municipal limits is the eleva- 
tion more than *24 feet above the sr'H, while in muiiy thickly 
jMipulaled neiglihourhoods the levels are so low as to offer 
serious obstaeles to drainage. The average rainfall over 
the town area is nearly 48 inches in the year. The chief 
outlets for the discharge of excessive rainfall aretheCooum 
lii\(*r,lhe main drain of lilack ’J'own.and two minor chan- 
nels li(*tween tlm <*ooum and Saint Thome. Tlu^ heaviest 
rainfall usually occurs during the north-east monsoon, as 
much as 18 inches having been known to fall within twenty- 
four hours. The loeality of (Ikj town is liable to prolonged 
]jeiiods of drought, as well as to heavy floods. 

'I'lie derivation of the name of Madras is doubtful. 
Mamlaraj or Mandala both words Implying govern- 
ment, and MadrUan^ a Muhanimedun school, have been 
suggested as the etymology ; Dr. lluruell favours the latter. 
The native name is (n|ptinapatnani, or the city of (3h(ai- 
iinppa, the brother of the chief or milk at the time of 
its foundation. 'I'he name Madras pat naiii seems to have 
been in use almost from tlio same date. 

BSAB'REPORX, See Cohal. 

MADRID^ the capital of New Castile and of Spain, 
and now also of the province of Madrid, is situated on a 
Iwire and exposed plateau, 20C0 feet above the nca-level, 
in the middle of the extensive plain of New (bistile, which 
is bounded on llie north by the mouiilaius of Guadarrama. 
and on the south by those of Toledo. Madrid Is supposed 
to occupy the site of the Mantua Carprtanm'uvi of the 
Kumans. It was a frontier town in the time of the Moors, 
and was constituted the capital of Spain by Philip 11. The 
city is of a qoudningular form, nearly 2 miles lung tem 
north to south, and nearly a mile and a quart<*r in breadth, 
and is surrounded by a wall 20 feet high, entered by aix- 
te(;n gates. One of thc.se, the Ahiala Gate, near the middle 
of the cost wall, is very iiiic ; it is a triumphal arch, 72 feet 
in height, and has five arched roadways ; the Toledo Gate 
on the south, and the Viceiito Gate on the north-west, have 
h‘S8 merit. Occupying an area about f) miles in circum- 
ference, and with a po])ulatiun at the last census of 307,810, 
it stands on the left or eastern bank of tlie Maiizanarcs, a 
small river, which is crossed by two majestic bridges, called 
Puente de Toledo and I’ucnto do Segovia. 

The general aspect of Madrid from all the approaches is 
anything but inviting. The sterility of the neighbourhood 
is depressing in its glaring nakedness. Throughout the 
greater part of the year the city is insufferably hot and 
dusty, while even in the height of summer it is subji’ct to 
the descent of bitter winds fi-om the Guadarrama. Since 
the revolution of 1868 many works liave been carried out 
to render the capital more convenient and healthy, and 
there is now railway and tramway connection in all direc- 
tions; the line from Santander enters on the north-west 
side of the city, under the low hill called Montana del 
IVincipe Pio; but there is very little trade, except of a 
local nature, and tlie rivers, iootadiDg the Tagus, S16 miles 


distant, are not na\igahle. Numerous dungeon-lilfc con* 
vents have been clemed away, mid tliero an* wiile ami U(4)- 
paved streets, well-j»lanted promenadcH, fountaius in many 
of the squares, gorgeous clmrches, ami huudMuite public 
buildings. 'I'he houses are large and well conatrue-teil. 
There are over seventy-two squares ami open spin-es, of 
which the principal aie — that of the Royal Palace; that 
of Santa Catalina, where a beautiful bronze statue of Cei- 
vantes hasls'im placed ; tlu' Puevta del Sol, where tlu*.flvo 
principal streets of Madrid im*et; the Plaza de la t^ vada, 
where criminals weio formerly executed; and lastly, iho 
Plaza Mayor, which is the finest of all. , 

The royal palace (7 Vi/ncto though unfinished, Is 

one of the finest royal residenees in Ihirope. The interior 
is decorated in a style of etjstly magniiieeiiec'. It has four 
fronts, 470 feet in length and 100 feet iiigh. Tlie custom 
house; tlie Casa (1(! Correos (post ofli(*e), in the Puerta dtd 
Sol; the palace culJe^l de liiienu Vista, formerly heionging 
to the dukes of Alha, mav converted into an artillery 
inuseuiii ; the royal printing oftici*, in the street of Carretas ; 
and the palace of the Duke of I5ei wick— -are ainoug the 
public and private buildings wliich adorn the capital. 
Among the numerous churclies ami eonvents which till the 
stiXM-tsof Madrid very few can be mentioned as a f-peeiim ii 
of a pure stylo of architect lire. The public promenades 
aie many; the chief are the Prado, tlu^ Reliru, and the 
Delicias. 

Madrid is the see of a bishop, and has as its cathedral 
the church of Santa Maria de lu Alnuidena, erected before 
the institution of the see. There is a miiversity, and bchoolsi 
of medicine ami veterinary surgery, military and engineer- 
ing schools, a normal school, schools of trade, arts, ami 
imisie, a national library of above 200,000 volumes ami 
valuable MSS., museum, observatory, aud> botanic garden, 
and a inagnltiecnt collection of, armour of all ages near the 
western palace, the finest of the kind in Europe. Thero 
arc many largo convents, hoH])itals, a w'orkhotise, educa- 
tional hospitals for soldiers’ children, and other benevolent, 
institutions ; a mint, palaces of the Cortes or Houses of 
Parliament, many private palaces of the Spanish magnates, 
some with line picture galleries and armouries, botanic 
gardens, and numerous theatres and opera houses. 

Tlie mmto or picture gallery, one of the finest in the 
world, is open to the public on Sundays and Mondays, ami 
to foreigners on other days on producing their pa.ssportM. 
It contains upwards of 2000 pictures, among which aie 
sixty- two by Velasquez, forty-six by Murillo, ten by Raphael, 
and a proportionate number by other great masters. 

Madrid has little manufacturing imlnstry. A inamifae- 
tory of porcelain and another of tapi^try are both the pro- 
perty of tho government. There is also a government 
tobacco manufactory, at w'hich siu'ious riots took place in 
188.') ill consequence of the introduction of macdiiuevv. 
The climate is of the excessive type, the cold of winter ami 
spring being very intense, and the smmiier heat very great. 
This is owing to the (devation, the unsheltered situation, 
and tho proximity of the lofty snow'-clail sieinis. Even in 
summer the changes of temperature are very sudileii and 
dangerous, especially with a north-east wind. 'J'he tem- 
perature often falls below zoix>. Mean of .luminry, 48'7° 
P’ahr. ; of July, 87 *51° Palir. The village of the Escuriul, 
with its celebrated palace, is 26 miles distant north-west. 
The city is well supplied with gotal winter from two sources, 
one 32 miles distant, in the Siena tiimdarrama, to the north, 
and anptiier from a spring to the noith-west, whence it is 
imscd by mnehiiiery into rtservoirs, 

HAD'RIGAL, a certain fanciful stylo of poetry, such as 
the KlizalHithaiis would call a conceit,” built up on borne 
word play or motto, somewhat as the ballades of old 
Franco. The word has given rise to many coiijectuies as 
to its meaning; some saying it is Madre. honour to 
the (Vir^iu) Mother, though must madrigals arc amatory or 
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vUty popinp ; otlirrs saying it is montfrn rjale ('T.iit. ffnJers 
caits^ A men* sullix), manilra Tncnnin*? a herd, bo that a 
inadri^ral or mniidrigal is a lierdsiiuiii's ditty — but unfortii- 
imtely no pastoral triadri^nls exist ! 'I’he fart is that the 
inndrinal is tl)C Spanish version of (he old Oriental pro- 
verbial Bonpis, the mndre yaTuu mother-wit, being the 
wry appropriate Spanish iiaiiie. One of llie great writers 
of inadregailas was a certain Don .ioigede Madrigal, Mad- 
rigal being a village in Spain, ami the nmdregafla a'as 
called madrigal by the Northernors (Fkaninga and Knglish) 
ill a certain coiifiitiion hetweeii poet and poetry, and hence 
also nmdrigale hy.the Italiuns. 

There were very usually three ntanxas to a madrigal, 
and eaeli one wove in the motto or pifjverh, the whole 
(like the sonnet'l inejosing one Mtnple. master-ideiL When 
the Net hei landers began to wiite madrigals and set them 
to music, it was but natural that the short lines of the 
poems, the repetition of the nifitto. and the answering of one 
stanza hy another should fall in most adinirahly with the 
iinit.itive and contrnpnntal style of the early mediaeval 
niiisie. It is evident that each reeuning enuiiriation of the 
“ motto ” bhonld hear the same melody, and further that 
the whole poem being based upon the expression of one 
tlioiiglit, or of few tbouglita, the music ought to be con- 
structed upon one melody or upon a few associated inel- 
lalies. Hence arisi's the well-known ronversational arrange- 
ment in short ]ihra.se8 eo typical of madrigalian music, 
one ]ihvase being “• answered ” in technical mnsical manner 
V)y its counterpart, Petrarcaand Tasso have left the finest 
Italian madrigals, apart from musical treatment, and there 
lire many very fine ones among early Spanish poetry, 

J\lAi>UTnAi,, ill music, is an uiiiieeompanied vocal com- 
t>osilion for a choir, sometimes in three, parts, hut roinmoiily 
in more. The Flemings invented the madrigal about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the Italians took it up 
shortly after. I’alestrina, Alareiizio, Mazoechi, Festa, Oas- 
ttddi, and Scarhi, in Italy, and Movley, Weellces, Wilbye, 
jteiinet, John Ward, Orlando (Jibbons, Dowhind, and Ford, 
ill Kngland, w'ere the cliicf madrigal writers of that and the 
next century. It is not too much to say that the English 
madrigalists have no superiors. The art was long indebted 
to the Madrigal Society, a club which consisted chiefly of 
amateurs, founded in London in 1741, and wdiieh, by zeal 
and perseveiancc, succeeded in difTusing tliroughont the 
Piritisli Isles a taste for a species of music as delightful as 
it is seieiuiiic. The contrapuntal nature of the madiigal, 
the complete equality of interest in the parts, and the un- 
limited imtnher of performers who may take part in it, are 
the chief ]»oints of diflerenee from the later form of the 
“glee.” 'J'he severe siiriplicity of the madrigal, its puiity 
of eflTeet, as it is always unaecfnnpanied, and may be sung 
theroforo in just (untempered) intuiiatioii, place it at the 
l:cad of coiieerted vocal music. 

MADURA, an island in llie Eastern sens, separated 
Ly a narrow strait from the north-east coast of Java, with 
which it is connected under thu Netherlands government. 
Lnt. 70 “ S., Ion. IKJ*^ K. Its extreme length from east 
to west is SO miles, and its mean breadth 17 miles. The 
iiihahitnnts, 'vlio reside chiefly in villages, aniouut to about 
<;7fl,00fl, TJio religion of the Madmese ib Alohninmedan, 
all hough the remains of Hindu temples attest the pre- 
\alence of that faith in former times. The natives are 
active, iionest, brave, and skilful. 

Tin* island is inferior in fertility to Java, and barely snp- 
portb its population j but in pnris the soil is rich, and rice 
glows ahumliinlW. Pnflalucs and sheep arc reared in gieat 
mimlM'i s. 'i'he chief export is salt. 

MiCAN'DlCR. tlic modern Buyak Mcindcr, a river 
of Asia Minor, which flow's for 2*50 miles through wild 
mountain gorges and rich alluvial plains to the Aegean near 
Miletus, ami whose riMnarkiihlc windings have given rise to 
the EiJglibh word “ meander.” 


MJCCK'NASt CAZUS OIL'NIUS, belonged fl) fha 
equestrian oriler, and was debceiided from an ancleiit 
Etruscan family at Arretinin. ITo early became ac- 
quainted with OctavianuH (Augustus Caesar), and continued 
through his life an intimate friend and chief adviser of that 
emperor. While Augustus wo* engaged in opposing Sextus 
Pompeius, and also during many of his other wars, Ma*ej:’nas 
was intnisted with tho charge of the city. Mineenas is 
said to have dissuaded Augustus from his purpose of reslor- 
ing tho ancient Roman constitution, which Augustus, how- 
ever, probably never Heriously intended. Ho was born 
about ii.<\ 70, and died ii.c. 8. 

Maecenas was a great patron of literature; and it was 
principally owing to his ns'^istance and sujiport that Virgil 
and Horace were raised from indigence, and enabled to 
devote themselves to poetry. They were, both admitted to 
his friendship, and Horace in particular lived in terms of 
intimacy with him. He was a man of luxurions habits, 
and lived in a magniticont lumse on tho Esquiline Hill. 
He amassed a very large fortune, w’hieh he used liberally, 
and which ho bequeathed to the emperor at his death. It 
wAs frogi the tower of the house that M.-rcenas built that, 
later on, Nero beheld the burning of Rome. Mioceiias 
wrote stwcral works, buch as poems, tragedies, and a “ H istory 
of the Wars of Angnstus ” 

MAEL'AR, nil extensive lake of Sweden, running inland 
for about. 80 miles fiom the Raltic, with a breadth varying 
from 2 to 23 mile.s. It contains no less than 1800 island . m, 
and its total urea is 520 square mile.s. It has deep and 
clear water, and is connected with the Baltic by a strait, 
on both bides of which Stockholm is built. The ri\er 
Aihoga and a canal connect it with Lake Iljoilmar. Whim 
the Bailie, rises much above its ordinary level the sea -water 
flow's in, and the lake becomes bracki.sh. It gradually he- 
eomes fresh again; and in this way its bottom may present 
alternating marine and frchh-water deposits, with fosbile, 
afl»*r the manner of the tortinrv basin of Paris. 

MAEL'STROM or MALSTROM (Danish, nmhlrhw^ 
a whirlpool), a cclebiated whirlpool olT the north-west 
coast of Norway, and immediately to the .sonth-ivest of 
Moskenesoe, the most southern of tho (.ofloden Isles. It 
is in reality a violent current, w’hich runs In opposite direc- 
tions alternately for six hours at a lime, and with a peciili.ir 
rotatory motion. Notwithstanding tho fables told of it.s 
dangerous eharaeter, it may be traversed w’ilh safely by 
ordinary sailing boats, except when a north-west wind heals 
up against the reflux of tho w'aves. Its depth does not 
exceed 20 fathoms. 

MAEL'ZEL, JOHANN NEPOMUK. inventor of 
the well-known .and highly valuable musical applianra* 
called the Micruojijoxii:, was the son of an organ-builder 
of Rutibhon. He was born in 1772, visited many couii- 
tries, but not England, and dti'd 011 shipboard in tlie Ame- 
rican seas, 1888. Ho was .a most ingeuious man, hut over- 
shrewd. His relations with Reethoven are not to his honour, 
Beethoven wrote for him the line piece “ Rattle of Vittoria,” 
for a large automatic iniisieril maehine to represent an or- 
chestra, in gratitude at a slight relief lie had experienced 
from an oar-trumpet invented by Maelzel; but M^cdzel be- 
haved so badly with rtfgard to claiming tlie copyright, nnd 
even (as he asserted) the munral dtuyn of this valuahio' 
piece, which he laid induced Beetliovon to score for an or- 
chestra, that the composer even had to take legal proceed- 
ings against him. Reothoven’s authorit.a1ivQ eominendatum 
of the metronome in 1817 at once brouglit it into nuiversal 
favour, and it is a proof of the excellent iialnre of that great 
man that he not only stated this in the fullest manner, Imt 
withdrew his lawsuit in order nut to prejudice Mnelzel. 
(Tho costs were equally divided.) At one time Maekel 
possessed the famous automaton chess player; lie Hold it to 
Eugene Beauharnais, stepson of Napoleon T. Ho invented 
many ingenious musical and other appliances. The main * 
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ideacf tlio mpfronoino — tho use of a vari.iblc pendulum to 
irifftsure miiNicjil time — was not due to but was 

obtained by Inm, in tbo course of liis many travels with his 
niusiral aut(»itiata, from a Dutrli artlsnu named Wiuckel. 
Mael/.el, in fact, was exceedingly acute and inviMitive, but 
not tmly ori'.vinal. 

M^'NADS, anotluM* nauie for tlie lialf-maddeued female 
woi^hippers of l)i(mysos (Btirchns), better known to ua as 
li \(’( HANTiCH. Tlio name cmneK frmn Gr. nminumtu^ to bo 
TiKwI. 'rbc term is often used as an epitbet for an nmaxotjina 
fury by modern writers; a splendid exnm]»le is that in Oar- 
Ivle’s “ French Uevolution,” vol. i.,“ liisurreetinn (»f Women/* 

M^'SA, JULIA, one of tho cleveiest of the iloitian 
fjiipH'sses, was the sister of the noble Julia Domna, wife of 
the Kmperor Sevenis, ami mother of the tyrant C'ataealla. 
Julia Ma*sa had two daughters, each of wlnau had a son; 
and when lier nephew Caraealla had met tluj fa.tal reward 
of Ills eriines (A.n. 217) Julia Ahesa spent her vast for- 
tune In prepaiinj; the elevation of lier "riindsons to empire. 
Kvt'iitually Kr.AdAiiAi rs, the elder of them, ivas by her 
astuteness enabled to overthrow file usurper Maeiinus(2l8), 
ami when shi* found that his dissolute eharaefer had dis- 
pisted the Koman people*, Alexander Sevenis [see SKVKitn.s |. 
the youjip'r t>f tliem, was luised by lier arts to the piirjile 
(221). Julia M^e^a slaired larpdy in Ihe ]mblje aets of 
ciiipiie, very nnusual for a woman, and niter iicr death 
fonuullv proliiliiled. Sh<* dii d about 225. 

^ MAES'TRICHT or MAASTRIGKT, a town of the 
Netln*rlands, tlm eapitul of the provinee of IJinhurp 
fiirmerly considen'd one of the stronp*st )dace.s in Kurope, 
hut dismantled in 1H78. It is situated on the left bank 
(»f the Maas, 110 miles south-easi of Amsterdam; oppo- 
site to it is its suburb of W}ek. The towui is luav a jilaeo 
of peat eoinmeieial aelivily, and has famous enrtheuAvaie 
and ^lass w’orks, and iiianiifaetuj'es of leather, paper, 
woollens, cottons, uniiH, lol)nee<i, and beer. Its eliief 
buildinps are its town bouse, its eliuiebes, and it lias 
numeroMM liospitnls and charitable institutions. Popula- 
tion, 21>,000, Maestiicht is tbo Trajeiinvi Siipvrius <»f 
tlie Komaiis. It was besieged by the Spaniards, under the 
Duke of Parma, during; four months, in 1571), and its sur- 
rc’iider was followed hy a tenihle mas,s:iert! of the cili/ens. 
'I’lic fortress bus sualained nuinerons other siep’s, of %Ylih’U 
tlie throe most niemorabli* leriniiiated with its eapitulation, 
viz. that of 1(>.'P2 by Ibinee. Frederick Henry of Oianp*, 
that of 1(>73 by Louis XIV., and tltal of 17*IH by the Freneli 
under Afarslial Saxe. Maestru-lit was almost tlie only town 
in the soutli part of the Nellierlands wliieli was siieeess- 
fully maintained by the Duteh npiinst the IJelpaii in- 
surgents after the eventful month of .September, 1850. A 
Itill 5 miles distant, called Pieteisberg. bus must e^tensi^e 
excavations, sujiposeil to iia\e Ix’cn made by the Komaus 
to obtain stono. Ja tliese tlu*ro arc 10,01)0 passages 
12 feet wide, and 20 to .00 feet higb, and coveiing a spuee 
of 1 2 miles bv 0. 

AIAES'TRICHT CHALK is a ealcareons formation 
that occurs at Alaestiklit, on the Ainas. It is about 100 
feet thick, and lests unconformably on tlio chalk. It i.s 
interesting as containing an admixture of crctaeeiais and 
teitiary fossil fonns, wlii<'h sIkjw it to be of iiitermcdiute 
ago. It coiitaiiiH tlie abeiraut eeplinlojiods Baeulitcs and 
IlnmitoB, which are peculiar to the cretaceous, but with these 
<iccur Volutes, typically representing terliai v gasteropod life. 

MAG^'HAENS, STRAIT OF, uirninonly called 
the Strait of Magellan the most extensive strait known 

on the surface of the globe. Its length in a sliaiglit lino 
is above 200 miles ; but if the tiiree great bends are taken 
into the account, it is rather more than 300 miles. It 
divides the continent of S(mth America from 'I'icrra del 
Kuego. The eastern entrance is formed by Cape de has 
\ iiginos on the continent and by Cape del Fepiritn Santo, 
or Queen C.athcrhio s Foreland, wbicli is ou King Charles* 
VOU IX, 


Southland, the largest of the islands composing Tierra del 
Fuego. At its western entriinee are Cape Pillar to the 
south, on the isbiiul of .South Desolaiimi, and (bipo Vi«*tory 
to the north, on a small island hehMigiiig to Queen Adelaide’s 
Areliipebigo. The most northern licuil of the strait np- 
proiiebes 5.5” lU' S. lal., and the most soiitbern inl<*t, railed 
AdmirHltv Sound, S. hit. 5’be eastern extremity of 

th« strait is Kitmiled in about lift” 2t)' W. Ion., and tlio 
wcslerii in about 74^ lU', 

Tho Stiair of Alagallniens was discovered by Fernando 
Alagalhaeijs in 1.V20. It was forineily murh navigated by 
A'essils bound for tlie harbours on tlio woslern eoast of 
America; but the navigutiou was always dangerous and 
tedious, in con t.f<) lien ce of the all but continuous western 
gales, the great stiengtli ami irregularity of tlio currents, 
the numerous iMcks and <‘lilVs in the western pari, of tho 
.strait, and tho gient humidity of tlio climalo, whicli eniri'n- 
dei.s scurvy anil other di-eases. At present ii vessel jarcly 
enti rs the stniil unless (lcs]»atchcd by some govei nment for 
a special ]iin|)Os<*. 

MAGAZINE (Arabic ntnUt'’nn\ a strong building, 
ci»nstruct»‘«l geneiallv of brick or stone within a foi tided 
place, or in the niighhoui hood of ;i military or naval 
station, in order to coiilain in seemity tho gunpowder (fr 
other wnrliko stores winch may be neeessniy for tlm di*- 
fi nee of the ])Ia<'i‘, or ff>r the, use of the tioops wlio are to 
pel form military divly in tlie ]ivoviuce or disliict. 

'ilie buildings in wdiicli gunpowder is contained are eon- 
stnu ted wdtli every ]ireeaution neecssaiy to in.Mive drvness. 
They are geneiallv in ]>IiU*c.s remote from other buildings; 
they MIC tnniished vvitli melallie eonductors, in order to 
av(‘rt (hinger fioni lightning; and forseimity against tho 
atlemjds of ill-di.sposed peisoiis they aic surrounded by a 
wall and ditch, When in siliiations where they may be- 
come iJie objects of hostile measuies, they are made sliell- 
pioof. 'I hey should always bo built to admit suHieieut 
diiv light to render the use of lanterns nnniicesjaiy. 

The great magazines whicli have bi'en eonsljncted in 
this country consist of seveial piir.'illel vniills, separated 
fiom each otlier hy bilck pailition w'ulls, in which me 
doorways for nH'ording hiteial (toinmimicatioii. Laeh vault 
is uhoiu !»0 feet long, H) fert wide internally, and from the 
tloor to tlie Clown of the arch 1I> feet high. The side walls 
aio from 8 to 10 feet thhk, anil are stiengthened by but- 
tresses built at intervals against thi‘m. The concave or 
interior suiface of eaeli vault, in .'t vertical ami tiansvcrso 
section, is nearly of a parabolical figure, above the spring- 
ing courses; mid the exterior smface has the form of two 
inclined planes meeting in a longitudinal ridge line .ahnve 
the middle of the vault. One of tlie vaults is usually ke])t 
empty, so that the gunpowder may be moved from one 
place to another, a piocess neeessarv to keep it in good con- 
dition. Tlie thickness of the hriekwork forming the vaulted 
roof is tlieiefore various: at the ei own it is T or S fret, mid 
oil the bailees about 5 feet, tliis being considereil sufli< icnt 
tt* resist the shock of falling shells, 'i’empoiavy magazines, 
sneb ns are formed to Knpjdy the batteiies in ii siege, am 
gi'iierully made of wood covered with earth. 

On board a man-of-war the inaga/Jiie is of great strengfli. 
It is situated in the liold, and is separated by a liniisparent 
screen from the liglit room, in whii li lanlenis of a s|>eeinl 
kind are kept to liglit the inagnzine- -the intiodnetioii of 
fire ill any form into tlie niagazino it.-elf fieing nbsoluielv 
forbidden, Ju case of a lire near it, it can be iniiiiediately 
flooded. 

MAGAZINE (in literatim*). Se<^ NKWsrAri*:n. 

MAGDALA. a town and hill fortress of Abyssinia, 
situated on the Talanta plateau, an elevulien about 
feet above tbc sea, and ci'iisidered by the Alijssiiiimis to 
bo impregnable. It is 120 iiiih's soutli-e.'ist of Clondur, 
and is worthy of notice ns having been the chief strong- 
hold of thi lute Emperor Tliei/dore, uud the place in whu li 
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he kept the Kn^lihli prisoners confined for n lonf» period. 
It. was slormud and taken by the British army on 14th 
Ay»ril, 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE* OXFORD (always pro- 
iiouneed Afavri'/m)^ wuh founded in J4.5K by William of 
Wayntlete, bishop of Winchester and lord In^h chaiirellor 
of England, for a pn*sidenl, forty fellows, tliirty seholars 
callied demieH, a sehooh mister, an usher, hair uhajdains, 
an orpinist, ei^ht clerks, and sixteen rhoristers. J>y an 
ordinance framed for the collepjo under jKiwers granted by 
the Act 17 & 18 Viet. c. 81, the statutable restriction of 
fellowships to certain conntieN and dioceses was abolished, 
and ten fellowships were suspended, and ten deinvships 
added to the statutable number. Denivsbips are now open, 
and without rcfeieuee to place of birth, for five ycais. 
'J'bcrc are twenty exhibitions for deserving; jjcrsons in nccil 
of support at the university* and four pjofessorsbips (called 
Waynllele Professoj ships) were fouiid(‘d and maintained 
within the eoUi'^^e in lien of the lectureshifis mentioned in 
the pievious status's. 'I'lie visitor is the Bishop of Wiii- 
eln-sler. The tyrannical eunduet of ffaines II. in forcin/; 
a (latholie president (a man of infamous life inoreoTer), and 
tivelve, (Catholic felhiw's on Maf^dalen in l(i87, was one 
of the most unpopular of the acts which led to his over- 
thnjw and the fall of the Stuart dynasty. The whole of 
lh»‘ university at once heeamc rebels in their hearts. 

Ma^dahm College stands Uf)on a plot of ;^iound at the 
entrance of Oxfoid fnnn Loiuloii, hounded on its east side 
by the (llierwell, beyond wliitdi I'xteiids a tine deer park. 
The buildinj^s are extensive and finely desi^Mied. The 
cloisters are particularly line. The eiitrauee-eourt leads 
into a lari^er ipnulran^^le, wdiieb contains the ebapel, bull, 
and library. South of the chapel, and on the soutli side of 
wliat is called the eliaplain’s c<init, stands the tower of the 
eollei^e, the beautiful proportions of wlueb reiuha* it one <.f 
tiic chief ornaments of Oxford. 'J’he preat f|Ua<lran^le was 
be^^iin by the founder in 1473, lbou;»li not linisbed till after 
«iis death. The foundations of what are called the new 
bnildin^^s of this eolley'c, unfortunately in most unhappy 
contrast with the exquisite arebiteeture of the fifteenth 
and sixt(‘eiUli ci'iituries, on the north side of the great 
quadi angle, were laid in 18.‘h3. I’he chapel, whiidi had 
been refitted and decorattsl in an incongruous niniiner in 
the time of (.-luulcs L, was restored to il.s former iiiagnifi- 
eenee in 18153. In 1872 various improvements were ni.ade 
in the college, and a line class-room, &e., added, and in 
1885 were tiiiislied a noble set of buildings extending 
along the High Stieet of Oxford, in the original style of 
the areliitectiire of the et»llege, and forming, therefore, a 
beautiful mass with the tower wdiieli rises at the end of 
ihein. I'liese buildings cost the college Jit the rate of 
JL’lllOO for each set of rooms, owing to the intricacy of llic 
carvings, iS:c., reqiiir<‘d. 

MAGDALEN HALL, OXFORD. The school, 
with the refe<;Uu-y and eliainhers erected by Ttishop Wayii- 
llele for students pn!vious to admission into his college, 
and adjoining its huildingn, obtained the appellation of St. 
^I.iry M.igdaleii Hall as eaily as 1448, and was governed 
by one of the fellows till I hOiJ, when it became an iiide- 
]>eiideiit h.'ill. The previd«*nt and fellows of Mjigdaleii 
(^)llege, being desirous of recovering this site, obtained in 
181 h an Act of’ Parliament wdiieli authorized them to pre- 
pare Hertford College, whieli had lapsed to the crown, for 
the recejition of this so<*iety, and the princi]i.*il and other 
ineniheis removed there on its cjanpletion in 1822. An 
Act of l*ailiaii'<‘nt was passed in 1875 making certain 
changes in tin* constitution of the Hall, which is now known 
us llertfoul Clolli'ge. 

MAG'DALEN. MARY, that is, Maiy of Mngdula 
(a village on tlie slu.n-s of (Jalilee). The name seems to 
have been ghen by the evangelists to distinguish the heaver 
from the other llhaies lueiitioued in the (iospels. She is 


first mentioned in Luke viii. 2, as being among the wo^nen 
who followed Jesus and ministered to him of their sub- 
staneu, and we learn from the same passage that seven 
devils had been east out of her. Her life of ministration 
seems to have brought her into close companionship with 
Milry, the mother of Jesus, ayd Salome, the mother of 
James and John, and at the lime of the erneilixion she 
stood with the women ^'afar off, beholding tliese tliiiiji^s*’ 
(Lnkc xxiii. 49). She wjis also the first at the Peptilclirc 
on the morning of the resurrection, and the first to see 
Je.Miis after that event (Mark xvi. 9-11). At an early 
period, by an ultogidher unsupported assuni])tioii, Mary 
Magdalen was identified by Cliristiaii writers with tlio 
woiniiii of unchaste life who anointed the feet of Jesus, as 
recorded in Luke vii. 97-50, and it is in this ehanieter slio 
is alw.nys represented in art. It is in eonsequenee of this 
theory that the t«‘nn Magdaleno or Msgdsilen has eomc to 
ho applied lo women who have fallen from chastity, as we 
sec in the. name Afar/dnleue AsyIttvtK given to the refuges 
erected by Christian eliaiity for such uiifoitnn.ates. 

MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (pro- 
nomieed Alnu(V!tit\ was built by Edwjird IStaftoid, duke of 
Buckingham, in the year 1519, under the name of Bm kiiig- 
ham House, on the site of an ancient hostel belonging to 
the abbeys of Ely, Uainsey, and Walden. Tin* duke intt 
hfiving completed the building at the time of his attainder, 
tlie. eollegii h*ll to the crown, and was granted to 'I'homas, 
Lord Aiulley, lonl high chancellor of England. Foiiiierly 
there weie four fellowships on the foundation of the college 
and fourteen by-fellowships; hut by the new statutes flic 
by-felluwhliips were abolished, and there are eight ojien 
fetliiwships. It is also d(>elared by the new statutes that 
(cxeepling those scholarships and erhihitions tlio right of 
preference to which is pieserved to particular sehool.s) the 
total amount of sneh seholarshi]m and exhibitions forms 
a general fund for open seholarships. At jmisent these 
alterations have pennillcd three open scholarships of XfiO, 
three of illO, jind six of X20 u year eiich. 

This college, wliieh stands on the north side of the Cam, 
consists of two small courts. On the north side of tiie 
second is a .stone building, the body of which is appro- 
priated to the reception of the. J'epysiaii Library, 'lliw 
library was bequeathed to the, college by the well known 
“diarist” Samuel Tejiys, .secretary of the admiralty in the 
reigns of King Charles 11, uud King James 11., the original 
of whose famous and priceless diary is one of its chief 
tre.asiires. See Parvs. 

MAG'DEBURG, a town of Germany, and the capital 
of the government of the same name and of the province 
of Pni.ssian Saxony, and one of the strongest fortresses in 
Prussia, stjinds ou the left hank of the Elbe and on an 
! Island formed by its arms. 80 miles south-west from Berlin. 
The town eonsi.sts of tliree parts, called Altstadt, Neuinarkt, 
and Eriediiehs-htadt ; and of two suburbs, Sudeuhurg and 
Neustadt. It is ill built, wdLli nairow', crooked streets. 
The most remarkahle buildings ttiv —the noble cathedral, 
which W’jis completed in IJtiJ, the town- hull, the govern- 
ment house, the artillery harriieks, and the theatre. Of 
the square's the largest arc the old market-place, in which 
j ib a statue of Otho the Great ; and the cathedral square, 
whieli is sunounded by Iniiidsome buildings and avenues 
of trees. It has numerous ehiirhahle, literary, luid scientific 
institutions, schools, gvinnasia, librjiries, and picture gal- 
leries; and inamvfactnres of silk, hroiid cloth, leather, 
I gloves, lace, tobacco, jewelry, jiottery, beer, spirits, &c. 
I Tliens is also an active trade, fjieilitnted by railways to 
Beilin. Hamburg, and Dresden, and by steam on tbe Elbe. 
Magdeburg is very aiieient, djiling from the eighth century, 
ami is rich in historical associations; it is tlie sec of a 
bishop, was at one time a member of the Hanseatio 
! League, and long tlio capital of an arch bishopric, wdiieli 
I was secularized at tlie peace of Westphalia. It sufiered 
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the rrlipious wars of the sixteenth and Bpventeeuth Abdurrahman Sufi in a,I). 900; wa&oLs<‘n‘cd bv I'inzon in 


et'uturicB, bfing sacked and nearly desti-oyed in 1031. It 
hud sustiiiued a bic-Kc of twenty -eight weeks against the 
imperialists, under 'I'iHy ; and when it was at last taken, 
y 0,000 of the iidiabitants were butehered. The Fivucli 
look it in 1800, and annexed it to the then kingdom of 
^V^•^t^»halia, but it was restored to Prussia in 1814. The 
piipnlation of the citv and .suburbs in 1881 was 137,109. 

MAG DEBURG CENTURIES was tbo iiarn<* given 
to an ecclesiastical history published at Bastd 
because the work was licguu ut Magdeburg by Matthias 
Flacius (1562), and was divided into centuries, each of 
whieh necupied a volume. Tlie design of the originator of 
tlie work was to dciiioiistrntc the identity of the principles 
of Plot est autism with the doctrines of the primitive chnreh, 
and to show how, from time to time, novelties and innova- 
tions liad been introduced by tlic papacy'. In this under- 
taking he was assisted by J. Wigand, Matthew Judex, 
li. 1’al‘er, A. Corvinns, T. Ilolthntus, and others, and the 
expense of publientiou was d<'frayed by several i*rotestaiit 
]niiu‘es and noblemen. Tlie wi iters, who received the 
iianie of CenturiatnfH^ acetnnplished liieir task 

wall much learning, earncsi reseaicli, and teinperale jndg- 
ineiil; hut the work was only brought doAvii to the year 
1300, and ns a volume was devoted to eaeh century it jiisl 
e.\t(Mi<ied to lliirteon folio volume**. It w'as not allowed to 
pass ui)challe-iig(‘d by the liistorians of th<! liomaii Catholic 
Cliinch, and tlie ‘'Aimales Kcclesia**! ici,'’ in hA'chc vols. 
folio, neie >vrittrn by Jhinaiiiis in lejdv (Rome, 1588-1(;07 ). 

MAG DEBURG HEM ISPHERES. It is of course 
as dillieult for anyono to realize the (una’rnous weight «»f the 
hiipei incumbent mass of the air-oeeau in whieh we live «s 
it would ho to make a fish sensible of tlie weight of water, 
'riiorefore any appliances which make this weight visible by 
its e fleets are very welcome. Otto von (lueiieke, burgo- 
inast«*r of Magdeburg, an ardent student of natural ]ihiIo- 
sopl'.y, hit upon the idea of pumping air out of iiielose<l 
h]»a(*eH, just as one would puin]» water; and the Aiii-imimi‘ 
\Arts invented by him about 1(150. Among the best (»f the 
Mil ions instruments ho invented to show the powers of the 
air-piimp is that of the hollow di\ithd splieie, called after 
him the Magdeburg lleniispheres ; for these not only show 
the evusliing weight of the atmosphere, hut also that it 
obeys the Iuavs of other fluids and distiibiites this enormous 
pressure equally in all directions, ihongh it arises in the 
vertical direction only. The klagcielmrg Leiiiisjiheres aro 
usually of brass, ami alwiit 4 indies in diauuder, fitting 
AieJI by the edges, which are somewhat broadened and w'cll 
greased. Tlie lower henii.s]iliero has a stopcock on a tnhe, 
so that the air-space formed by the two when put together 
may be exhausted of its air by an air-pump. The cock is 
tiieu turned ufF, the air-pump detached, and the apparatus 
may be carried hy a ring attm-iied to the other liemisplicre. 
The hemiK]>heres thus treated will not fall apart, no matter 
ill wdiat position they •’re held, and tlms give an elegant 
proof that the elastic force of the atmosphere presses them 
on all sides. It requires indeed a very strmig pull, if they 
are woll wade, to get them asumlcr, for the pressure is con- 
siderably over a hundredweight; though if the stopcoek be 
opened and tbo air lulmitted tliey fall asunder instaiilly. 

MAGEL'LAN, STRAIT OF. See 51agaliiakns, 
Stuait of. 

MAGELLAN'IC CLOUDS, the name given by sailors 
to two cloudy oval masses of light, to the naked eye very 
like portions of the Milky AVay, Avitli which tin y are, how- 
ever, uncouiiectod. Soinetimes sailors also cull th<‘m fami- 
lurly the coal-hags.” The astronomical name is Kiibeenlir. 
They are named Aubecula major and wiwor, and arc situ- 
ated ill the sbuthorn hemisjihevc. Nubecula major will Im 
fonud in our Plate Constki.lations (South<-ni Ileuii- 
a^’here), near tbe Antarctic Pole, and close to the coiistelLi- 
tion Doiado. Tliis in uieutioned by the Arahiuu astrunuiiier 


1499, and Anghiera, 151(1. When telescopically investi- 
gated the Magellanic Clouds are found to be markedly dif- 
ferent from tlie Milky Way; for whcrtMis the latter is mndo 
np almost purely of stars, tlie former eoiitain great iiumbeis 
of all kinds of iielmhv. Sir Jolm lieisehel counted 278 
nebuho in the Nubeenla major, and seventy or eighty nebula’ 
lay around in delaehed masses. Since stais from the ninth 
magnitude downwards an* mixed nji willi tlies(‘ uelnila*. it 
is clear, us Sir John lieisehel points out, that the iheoiy of 
the great distance of iicbulaj as eompaieil with stars, for- 
merly held, must fall to the ground, even iiidependenlly of 
tho s|K*clroscopif. inxestigalioiis, whieh have solved the same 
prohlmi from another standpoint. 

MAGEN'TA, a toAvn and eoinmmie of Italy, in the 
province of Milan, 1(> miles west of Milan, with a popula- 
tion of about fiOOO. It contains four ehurehes, one of 
considerable size, an<) manufactures of soap, wax candles, 
and whetstones. The wine of tlie district is held in good 
repute, 'riiere is a station near the. town on tlie railway 
from Turin to Milan. 

Magenta was the scene of a great battle iu the war 
whieh estuhlished the indepeiidenec of Italy. Ill the 
spring of ls.59 the Austrians liail entered Piedmont, and 
advaneing to witliin a few' miles of Turin, occupied tho 
eouiitiA lietAveen the Dora, Sesia, and 'rieiiio, while tlie 
Saido-Freiieh army was posted south of the Po, supported 
by Alexandria and ('asah', and receiving supplies fioin 
Genoa. Towards the end of May tlie French emperor 
suddenly eliaiigiMl his plan of operations, and by a brilliant 
series of moveanents turned tbe light wing of the Aiislrlans 
.and eiieanipial his army on the wi'st siih* of tlie Sesia. On 
the iiioniiug of the 4lh of .June, the allies, in two great 
divisions, one under General APM.ilion, and the otiier under 
Napoleon IIL liimself, moved forward from Turbigfum tho 
nortli and Novara on the south, in onler to elb’Ct a jmietioii 
ttt Magenta, and fall with overwhelming force on the Aus- 
Irians. Naj’oleon, in enssing tiie Ticino, met willi an 
oiistinate lesistanee, and the issue seemed doubtful until 
McMahon, sueeessfiil on his side, brought up his division 
to tlie einperor*s aid, and advanced on Magenta. About 
six oVloek tlie Austrians occupied the tow’ii, and bravely 
defended it for ten hours ugainsl the eomhined forces of 
M'Mahoii, of Canrohert, and of tho Imperial Guard. Avhieh, 
after a furious strife, had fought its way from the Ponte 
Nuovo, eaeh iiouse being defended and slonned as if it 
Were a battery. Tbe arrival of ibe Frcueli reserves eoin- 
pelled the Austrians, tliough reliielantlv, to fall back ; and 
on the morrow, defeated and disorgani/eil, they jetir<-d in 
a southerly direetioii, leaving opim tlie load to Milan to 
Napoleon and Vietor Kmnianuel, The Anslriaiis lost 
I3,(1UU killed and wounded, and 70U0 piisoiieis; the 
French 3700 killed, and 735 ]n isoinTs. 

The victory was eommemonited by the iimuguralimi of 
a inonnmcnt on the battle-field. It consists of an imposing 
obelisk placed ufMin a solid eiihie liasemenl ; total height, 
65 feel. 'I’lifi sides arc* ornamented willi marble bas-reliefh, 
repre.senting the Emperor Napfkleon, Viidor F.mnianucl, 
and the piineipul ty])es of tlie Fieneh army. It is from 
Magenta that one. of tho eolouis produced from coal-tar 
derives its name. 

MAGGIORE, LAGO DI ( pronounced Majior'ntfX tln» 
most westerly of the great Juke.s in Nm th Italy, sniTouiided 
by Lombardy, Piedmont, and 'I ieino. It is the J.acus 
Verbnnm of* the Koinau.s, and has a length of 37 miles, a 
breadth of from 2 to fi miles, and an area of 82 square 
miles. Its greatest depth is 2666 feet, or about 2000 feet. 
Udow the, sea level. 'I he north liaiiks aro bounded by 
loftv mountains, for the most pait Wiioded, while the cast 
shore towaids the htvsM-r end slopes gradually away t(» llm 
level of the plains of Lomhavdy. "I'lu* west hank aflonU 
1 a succcBsion of charming landscapes, and allogi;thcr it i» 
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CotiMiloivd tlic most brantiful of the Italian lakes. The 
water is of a colour in its nortli aim, .and deep blue 
towards tlio soutli. Jts waters arc well sl()c]c<‘d with lisli, 
and, like all Aljiinc lakes, it.s innii;ation is diin,:^«'roiis from 
fcuddon Kijiialls. 

The Jb»ironu‘aa Islands arc situated in a hay on ita 
west side, 0])po.site to tlie iimutlis nf tlie 'I'imt. Of these 
the Tsolii liella and tl»e Isola M.idre an* tlie luost fanions. 
'I'hey are of small si/i*, and ]»ri‘\iiuisly to tlm muldle of 
the sevent<-enlii century w<Me little ln'tliT than bare rocks, 
but beiui; tbe property of (’ouut \’il.di.iuo Uoiioineo, a 
4{ese(*udaut of tbe ci-leluated St. Carlo rioiioineo. lie resi)lv<*d 
to make llieiri his lesideiiee, and to euuvert I hem, iieeord- 
iii;; to the taslo <A the lime, into a sort of Italian paiadise. 

MAGGOT is of the iiopulai 
laivie ol iusecis. [See liAi{V\. | '1 In* tiim ni.i'/n^ot sei-ms 

especially a]»|)li« d to lame wlneli feed on animal, and par- 
tii'ularly jaitji scent, matter, and is |)erha|is most p'lieially 
jjicen to laivie of dijdeious inserts or flies. It is al.ui 
lij'jdied t«i footl<‘ss l.n’vie, such as those of the hive-bec. 

MA'GI. See 

MAGIC is the jisendo art by wbii’li tbe iiietliawal 
pliilosojdiers proh*ssed to i'btain a ma^terv <»ver tlie 
seerels of id to communicate wi 

(lemons ami invisible sjiiiiK. In a moie paieiai seii'^e it 
iiieludcN every sjasics of di^in^lJou of tlie liilmi‘. wliether 
under the names of astioloi.'}, ne( roiuaiiey, soner\, miu- 
di rie, or w iteheraft ; while nj l.ile years it lias e\eu heeu 
made to iiiclmle Iho euiumon tiu ks and sleitrljt of-haud 
peitonuaivci's of Millar coniuiois. In its ori;;inal apphc.i 
lion it bi;:nilies the doctrine of the !Map; heeaiise tlie 
(’liahleau jiriests >veie siipjiieed to have gained tlieii 
ex'll aordluary kiiowledire, .siijuaior wisdom, and lemaikahle 
skill from familiar sjiiiils, or olln.r snuernatnial m^eiits. 
It m.iy tliiTctoie he (n'lefly dcliiied as the ait. or seiem e 
wliicli teaches Iumv to [>eiloiin \aiion.s |diciiomeu:i, and ol) 
tain an insieht into eomin;: events hy the n]t|)lieation of 
linsteiions means, known only to the initiated, which com - 
inaml the s«‘r\ices and intei juisition of j;ood ami e\il sjiirits. 

Ma^ic n)>i»eins to have lia»l its oii^in on the j>!aiiis (d 
Assyria, ami the woishi]» of the slais was the cieed 
of those jiasteral tjila*s wlio, poiiiiii:' down fioin tin* 
iiionntains of Knidistaii into tin* wide le\el wlieie Uahylon 
afterwaids raisi’d its Ihon.'-aml toweis, fonmle»l the .saeei- 
dolal race of the ('/ki.hIIih or ana, 'I’o these men 

W'i*ie soon allotted pccidi.ir pi i\ ileecs ami asciihed ]H*cidiar 
nlliilnitcs, until, mider the name of Mapj, they ae<piiied 
a vast and jicimaiient iiillueiice. “ cir tcmjihs 
nstv<Miomical ohs* natoiii s as we as holy s; and 

the leiTcmlai Y tower of l’..ihel, in tlie Hook of tleiiesis, is 
]oohahly lint tin* mythical cijniAalent of a vast ediliee ('on- 
bcerated to the stmly of the .se\eu ])kmets, or perhaps, as 
tlie yh//^(eonil or jMlaeetof JU'K to the hiilliant star of 
f^ood foilune :ili)iie. A\ailliipj lljeinselxes of the i;eneral 
luloralion of the stais, they apjtear to have invented a 
system of nsiroloiry— the apotelcsmatie seienee — by which 
they profeised to deenle H]khi the iialuie of coniine events 
ami the eomplexion of imti\iilnal foitnnes, with especial 
lefevetiee to llie jdanet.iry nsju'Cls. 

In I’ersia mneic assumed a yet more detiiiite develn]i- 
inent. 'Ihe C’lialdeans had attiilniled the orij^iu of all 
tilings to .a preat central ev(‘i lasting tire. The foundation 
of the Persian system, usually asciihed to Zeidiisht or 
Zoroaster, was the oxislenec of two nntaponistic jirinciph's 
- Oiiniizd, the principle of pood, and Aliriiiian, the prin- 
ciple (d evil. In Persia cvcrytliinp associateii with seienee 
or relipiun was inclndiHl under tlie dc^iioiiiiiiation ^‘inapie.” 
The IVisiau ]niests were named the Mapnise or Mapi, 
but liny did not airopato to tbemselvcs tbe entire credit 
id iiitereoiuse witli tlie pods. Zoroastor, who wtus kinp of 
Paetria, made some rcvservatious for the* sake of ex.allinp 
the vepal power, and taught that the kings wcie illuiiiinatcd 


by a celestial fire, wliieb emanated from Oniiuzd. ITt^nea 
the sacred lire always pnse.eded tlie momireli as a symbol 
of bis illustiions rank; and Plato says tbe Peibian kings 
studied inapie, which is a worshiji of their pods. 

It w'as, Jjowevor, in Kpypt lliat mapie received its 
development as an art. 'I'hc most famous temples in 
Ppypt were those of Isis, at Meiii])liia and JJnsnih; of 
iSerapis, at t'anopus, Alexandria, and Tliehes; of Osni^, 
»d Apia, and J’litha. Isia, the wife id Usiiia, deiiviis lier 
name from the (loptie word tVf, or plenty, and would M*epi 
to typify the eaith; but she is nsTially lepveaenled as lh« 
peddesH of ihif moon (Or. I'eroapJioraa, the horn-ljeaiimj 
Isis was also (*niployed aa u personifieation (d wisdom, oml 
to a certain e.\teiit, slie may be repjirded as a symbol oi 
the eternal will, lier shrines heariiip the enipinatie in.'*ciip 
lion -“1 am the all that was, that is, tliatwill be; no 
nioilnl e.in ralM* my veil.’’ IJonia was the son of Isis, ami 
was instriicled by bis mother in the mt of liealiiip. 1 loins, 
synonymous with liplit, is the kinp or spiiit of the sim. 
Astiulopical seienee and niapie w’cro earii(‘stly and eapeily 
studied hy the Kpyptian priests. It was tlieiv belief that the 
ditTercnl stars e\erciscd a jiowerful inlluence on llio human 
body, 'riieir funeial eeremonie.s may be (pioled Ji.s a 
illmstralion, for tiny apree in sliarinp amonp the divinities 
tbe entile body id tlie dead. To Ua, or the Sun, they 
nssipiied the bead; to Annbis, the nose and lips; to 
Jl.itiior, the iwi's; to Selk, the teeth; and so on. 'J’o 
aseerl.iin the n.ilivily tlie astrolopiT had only' to eomhine 
the theory <d tlie iiiHiumees thus exercised hy these stai - 
lekited pods with the aspect of the heavens at the moment 
of an indbidnars birth. It was an eliMuent of the P'.'y]!- 
tl.iii as well as (d tlie Persian astrolopical doctrine that a 
jiaiticiihir ^tar controlled llu* natal hour of everyone. 

Thronpli the instiiimentalily of Oiphens, Mnsanis, Py- 
th.ipoi.is, .*uid others, who had travi-lled in Ppy]>t. and 
been initiated hy the jnicsts into their my'sterics, iiiapic 
found its way into Gieece, and Ihcre assumed various nos el 
dcselopnit'iits. The Greek sorc^erv wa.s cliielly nnuiifcsted in 
the peculiar iitt‘s of the ()tpheotel(‘Sta, the invocation of tlie 
deml, the cas'eof Ti u])liouio.s, the oracles (d the pods, ami the 
woisliipof llekale. Tin* latter mysterious deity, the moun- 
pochless, was the ]iatron dls inily of tin* sorcerers. Kioin her, 
as fioiii one of tlie povveis of the nether world, proceeded 
plniulonis that taiiplit witchcraft, hovered ainonp the 
tombs, and liannted crossways and places accursed by 
hI of tin* mill del ed or tbe suicide. Moinn* 

the t’eu*(»ps, tlie Pmpnsa, wcie amonp tin* pobliii crew 
llnit dill her biddinp.” 

li’oino bui rowed licr iniipic, no less than hfr art and 
litci.ilnre, from poetic Hellas. The, occult hcunee. docs 
not appear to have been known to the Pomaiis until about 
yt»0 yeais before the Chiistinn era. But lbi*y bad previ- 
ously cultivated a inodifieatioii of the Ktrnscaii sor«*erv, 
compiisinp the di>inati(iii of the future, the worsliip of tin? 
deaii, the evoealion of their Innnrva or phantoms, and 
the mystic eeiennmies of the Mami-Geiiita, a noctiini.il 
podiless of awful eliani(’t(T. Kniiia was tlie pre.'it teacher 
(d the aueieiil Koiiian mapic, which jnohahly partook both 
of a rclipious and medical ehuraeiei;. 

Tin* Obvistiaii cburcli, at iho out'^et of its bistorv, for- 
b:ule the ^aactice id jiapan mapie, but taupbt wdiat may 
be described as a mapie (d its own. Both Oripeii and 
Teiinllinn held that mania and epilepsy were piodnced hy 
the action of ileirions or e\il spirits confined within the 
bodies id the bufi’ertM'S, and that these wore to he exorcised 
by ccrJaiii forms of words. 'J'lie chureli formally reeop- 
nixi'd tin* efficacy of exorciMn in 3tJ7, when the Council of 
Pnodicca ordained that only those slmuld practise it who 
were duly nuthoriz(‘(l by the bisbo^is. Connected with 
innpic and mapieiil rites were the supposed curative ])io- 
perlies of the relic.s of saints, innl the divine origin popu- 
larly usciibed to \isious and ecstatic tranccB. 
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Vi U:(* miildle jnM'cif nssorfcd its Miproninrv ovor A roTnnrlc.'ildp iini»rovfincnt in Hip inamipr rif omplovini; 
Hip wliolpof Eiimpu; hut it li/ed fntirply Jost tim flip Ismtoni was lirbt pxliihiti-d in London by Pliilip^- 

rcliLdoiiN pliJinictpr poMinmniiatpd to it by the Chaldpans. tluil in tin* yenr 'I'lic* l.inti rn iKplf was .similar to, 

Jt had do^piipralpd into the “ black avl.” It dealt <;nly but laif^pr than tlial wliicli .sin’vcd for more ^^piicral pur- 
wilh the iii"lit-i'idc of nature, with tlie Evil One and his po.sc.‘<, and Hie images wpic ii*|>ip.'.pntpd on'si Iransjiarent 
imps, with the louth.soniQ, practices of witrlieraft and the .screcMi, wlii«-h W'as f,trpt<hc«I in a voilical poMtiou un-o^.s a 
pi^< li:inlniont.s of tlie nccroinaneer. The scholar rose supe- tln-atre or an n]»artin(Mil ; and this hriiii^ made quite dark, 
nor to this low kind of thenrjty, Init he, too, no loiij'or tin* sppctators oeenpied the space in fioiil of Hip scicimi, 
stniL^ht coniiiiniiion with the he:i\enly powers; he devoted while the apjiaratiis was dispitsed on tlip opposite side. All 
all his enorfiicK to the diM'o\c'ry of the phil.asojiher's stone lijjht was px<diidcd hotJi hplore and hehiml the .screpii, p\- 
iiiul the elixir of eternal youHi, to flie. .sources of iHiniitable eept that Avhi<*li, in ])io<*epiIiii^ fioin the lanlein, jirodiipcd 
wealth and endless life. Hie iniaaic to he observed ; and tie* spieeii belli*.: itself ni- 

A( tlie ]Mv.s(‘nL day the belief in ina;:ic, W'itelicraft, and visible tlie spectators eonhl s<-aicply divcsi tliciiisclvc.s of the 
.sfireerv is found prevailing everywhere ainonp; savaep and idea that they wpip lookm;: into a dark e.iv'ein, in which 
si-nii eiviii/cd pcojile.s, and a curious family rcscmhlancc the <ihjeets ajipcaicd to lx* ^o*ail nail v advancin':: lowMvds or 

)May he traced in the rites ]iraptiscd by those who lay claim receiliiii: irorii them. 'I'he illusions pmdnci'd e.'m.‘>(‘d the 

to tlie injvsps.sion of oeeult povvei.s. Even in the nations name of phunlu^muffurHt to lie applied to the apparatus, 
most ad\anci*d in civilization the peasantry .amt tlie nn- The intioduetion of the lime lii^ht, and still more* reeenlly 
edmated classes, .ns a rule, still believe in the eflicacv «if of Hie intensely ]>ovvi*i ful elt'ctiii- hidit, hav'c mneh impioveil 
* liaims, sfiells, the Intel pretalioii <tf dreams, the power the efleet of tdijeet.s exhihiled by tin* mai'^ie laiiti’in, and it 
of the jrypsies to tell fortunes, and moie raiely in the is now amoii/ the most valued applianee.s of tlie piohsssor 
cxislence oi witcheraft. Even umon;^ thoso who liave of scieiiee. A diac;ram scr.itehed with a pin’s point Upon 
<-iijo\ed the n(lvanta;:p» of edueatioii a vast aiimunt of a ^alUlked phis.s becomes visible in its eiil.ii':ed h»rm to a 
eiediilily in refeicnee to iniinic still jirovails, and clever l.nue andieiiee; jihotdnrrajilis ami small ]MPrm*ps are eii- 
impiislors are still fible to le.ip a rich liaivest by pieleiul- l.uj^ed tv any extent, iii faet a ^ond ]ihot»»;;rapli of any 

iii^ to be tlie jiosses.sors of oeeult powders. I’he tricks of small p.irl <»f the moon seen by llm help of an electric Ian- 

h pint-ra]'pers, .sl itc-writers. and other mediums hav'e been tern is one of tla* most vvomlei fill and licaiitiful ohjpets vvhieli 
lepi'.itedly exposed, hut tliey aio as yet liy means an science has revTaleil tt» ns. I'm Hut, with siutahii* appli- 
<‘Xtiiict rape. 'I'he latest exploits of some ineinhpr.s of auee.s, small liv in/; ohjis'ts, such as iiihaliiL st.u'nant waters, 
this (‘.lass as teacdiers of Huaisophy, tlie occult seieiiee.s, or iMii.^pareut ]>aits of livni" ])lauls and animals, v'vc., 
esoteric Bnddhisiii, &c., arc iiitcieslin^ as showim: liow may he made visible to numbers of jiorsons at once, m:iny 
1 he belief in ina^jlc yet liii'^eiH in spite of the inUneiiPes of pioeesses of natun* are seen vvitluml, Hu* falii;ne of lli« 
piiueation, and al.so of the readiness witli which pei.vons of miiio.seope, i<l,c. In faet for pniposes of illustiation llio 
wliom better thiujjs should he expeeted fall a }n*<*y to any ni.i;^ie l.inteni, oneo ne 2 ;I(*eted as heiiiu: meri'ly an ingenious 
impudent eharlataii willing to jiAiider to their supei slit ion. t<iv, is now f.ist hei‘oiniii;*; indi.qxiisahle. 'I'he name p;iven 
MAGIC IiANTERN is a speeies of hu'enial iniero- to the iiistiuiiient is ei‘i laiiily most niitortnnale. 
beope iiivculed by Kiichcr in IGio, its object bcin^ to ob- MAGIC SGUARE, a term applied to a set of itnnibers 

arranj^ed in a square in Mieli a miinnei lliat Hm 
veiti<*al, hoii/.onlal, and diav:onal eolumns shall ^:iv« 
Hie sam<< .sums. Sueh mTan;.:eiueiilH were known 
very early to the ilimlus, Ejryjitians, and (Uimese, 
aniom:: whom, ns also amoiej; the ICiiropeans of the 
middle u^es, a belief existed that sueh squares 
had a.stroloeii-al and ilivinatory qualitie.s. Em.mnel 
^Moveliopulos, of Constant inoph*, wrote on them in 
Gieck in the miihlh- of the iUtceiitb e iilury. 
(Sec MonlnelaV “ History,” vol. i. p. .‘1 Ifl ; “ Eiiey- 
clopedic Melh,,” art. “ t,Miarres MaL'i<pies;” JluL- 
loii's “ Hietitinnry,” ;md t he “ MaLhemalical Reciea- 
tions”of the same author.) 



tain an enlar'jed represenfnfion of flcurcs on a ficreen in a 
darkened room, by means ef the pencils of li;;ht i.ssuin;: 
lioin a lamp or candle and jiassin*; thron;!:h a convex Jen.s. 
Essentially it consists of a jiovverful lamp,/, the li^iit of 
'which is concentrated by the rctleetor r upon the lens a. 
Tlie only use of tins lens is to tliiovv the lii:ht in u ])roper 
direction upon a tiaiispaieiit picture coiilaiiied in a slide, 
inserted at b c. Thi.s picture is painted w'ith hii^jht trans' 
)»;ircnt colours upon a thin plate of glas.s. The figures of 
the picture being strongly illuininatcd, the light proceeds 
in a strong parallel i»cam to the lens c/c, which has its focus 
at /! After this point it continues to diverge in the direc* 
tiwnsy^ aiid^/*/;, until it is received upon a .screen ]»laced 
for the reeeptioii of the image. It is thus manifest that 
tlie size of the image will dejieiid on the distance of the 
beieen from flic focal point J'; but bearing in mind that 
the intemsity of light diminiKlies as the square of the dis- 
tance, tilt image liecome.s less and Icsa bright as the distaneo 
of the screen is increased. The tube in wliicli llie lens de 
is placed is also made movable for the purpose of udjusL- 
Jtieuti aa in the cxiso of the telcbcupe. 


The following i.-. a sauiple of a magic squjtre 
2I,lbC:— 
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Tlif inotlioils wlucli liavr» bocn pivon for tlio formation 
of iiiaf'ic; squarc.s follow tliftVrouL rules, iieponliii*; us the 
liuinhc'v in eae.h siile is odd, evenly even, or oddly even. 

MA^GXLUS is u remarK,*ihl(* pains of iiiolluses beloiifij- 
iripj to the whelk fuiiiily (Bm’einida*). Tliese pisteropods 
live in the Kcd Sea and on the eouMs of Mauritius and 
.liiva, and bore into live roials, espeeinlly those of the p*iius 
Meandrina. When young the shell is thin and sjiiral, hut 
when adult it heroines solid, of a white eolour, spiral for 
three or four whorls, and then ]iiudnr(d into an elongated 
irregular tube, solid postei ioily, hut with a small eavity at the 
end for the reee])lj()i) of the body of the animal, and asi)»lion<il 
keel on the lelt side. As the shell extends thetuhe behind 
b(‘eoineB filled up with st>li<l eahaieous matter, and is left 
fixed in the snhstanee of the iMiral. It has been shown 
that the Magilus grows luiii/ontally, eating its way through 
the coral near the living surlaee, so as jnohahh to reaeh 
and devour the coral -polyps within. The tube is some- 
times as much ns lb inehes in length. The best known 
species is Mfu/ihis nntif/fnfu. 

MA'GISTkR EaUITUm. See Mahtku ok tuk 
IltiltSK. 

MA'GISTRATE, a word derived from tlie Latin 
tratuit^ which contains the same element as maffnas and 
inoginivr^ and slguiiies lioth a jierson an<l an oftiee. A 
Ikoman magisiratiiN is deiiued to he one Avho jiresides in a 
court and dt'elares the law; that is, a judge, 'riie kings of 
Itoine were probably the sole niagistiafus originally, and on 
tlieir expul.sion the two eonsnls were the inagistratns. In 
course of time other ofliees, as those of pnvtor and a'dile, 
were created; and those who filled these offices were clecleil 
in the forms presciibed by the eon.stitufhui. The oiiginal 
notion of a inagistratus, then, is one who is elected to an 
oilirc, and has jnrisdie.tion. 

In Liigland the term magisfrale is usually applied to 
jtisliees of the peace in the country, to homugh inagi.stiate.s 
in muuieipal tonus, and to those called ]>«)lice inagistiates, 
such as there arcs in l^ondon and .some otlier large towns. 
]t has also hecn applied in other W'ays; for instance, 
people liiue sometimes said that the king is the chief 
nmgistrate in the state. ]5nt these aj»]dieations of the 
term d(» not agree with its proper sense. A Koinaii magis- 
tral us was ek'cled, and so far he iliil'ereil from an Kugli.sh 
justice of the peace; he aKo exercised di-legated p(twer in 
Ids jn sdi( ►>hirh s]iict, ell. ng eleete 

be diflcrcd fiom tlic King ol Kiiglaiid, who is not elected, 
and does not exeici.se delegated Junsdictioii, hut delegates 
jurisdiction to others. 

In Scot land the term magi strafe inelnde.'S all in aulhority. 
Tlie sovereign is the iiist or supreme magistrate of the king- 
dom ; all (ho others, such as judges, are deemed suhurdinnte 
magistrates. In eommon language, however, the term ina- 
gistiate applies in a pai ticular nmiiner to the provost, bailies, 
commissioners, and stipendiaiics of burghs, .justices of the 
peace also receiAe this appellation. Magistrates of royal 
burghs have mucli the same ci^il juiisdietion w'ithin the 
buigh as has tie* slieriH', except where by slatute special and 
exclusive powei has been conferred on the sheriff. The 
eriminul jurisdiction of the magistrates i.s now limited to 
mailers of polieo, unless whim, as in Kdinhurgh, Glasgow, 
and Aherdeen, they are vested with a right of sheriffsliip, 
in which case they liuve the same criminal jurisdiction as 
the sheriff. 

MAGLIABfiC'CHI, ANTONIO, the rmest specimen 
yet develn])ed of the geiins bookworm, was born in Florenee, 
until October, lie was bi ought up to the trade of 

a jeweller, hut his ardent dcvoiion to literatinc obtained 
for liim in HJ73 the appointment of librarian to the Grand- 
duke (-osmo III,, a post which he retained until his death. 
Being now' in a position to gratify his love of reading with- 
out .stint lie abandoned himself wholly to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and his habits became those of a literary 


ogre. Sipialid in dress and person lie pas.scd wliole Aaya 
mid nights among his books, often without leaving his chair 
or cliangiiig his clothes, lie c(»uld hardly sjiarc time for 
Ills nienls, and his food was that of a hermit or ascetic, 
lie is said never to have gone further from Florence than 
to the neighbouring town of Brpto, ami that only «»iu‘c for 
the purpose of inspecting a MS. It was also said of liini 
that he read every hook lie could get lu>ld of, and he- 
remembered everything that he had read. Certainly he 
was a prodigy of memory, and he. vsiu'ved ns a walking 
cncyclopfcdia to the graml-duke and to the scholars and 
literary men of Florence. Tradition asserts that the town.s- 
people when tliey were in want of information on any sub- 
ject were accustomed to w'ait upon him as he walked fv<im 
his house to the library, and that Ins stores of inffirinminn 
Were always at the service of inquirers, llis only pul)lie:i- 
limis were some letters, a short catalogue of MSS. in the 
Lanrenlian Library, and the editions of the “ lLuhepovu*»m” 
of Aiiihrosio, the ‘‘ tbniialdnlonhia" and the‘* Dc Fnuht.ni- 
lia Virorum sni yEvi ” of Benedetto Aceolti. He di«-d I'Jlh 
.Inly, 1711, bequeathing his library of ^10,000 vola. and 
MSS. to Fh>rence, where it is still preserved entire. 

BIAG'NA CAR'TA. Though the “ (in*at Charter” 
{Alnyna carta or Matjnn vUarta) granted by King .lohii 
was not the original of those prKilegos and fraiu;hist‘s 
which the barons (or chief tenants of the crown 1, the 
eetdesia.stieal persons, citizens, burgesses, and inereliaiils 
enjoy, it detined them, it formed in its written state a docu- 
ment to which appeal might be made, under whose faolec- 
tion any person who liad any interest in it might lind 
shelter, ami which served, as if it were a portiem of the 
eoniiiion law of the land, to guide the judges to the decisions 
which they pronounced in all questions bi'twcen the king 
and his subjects. 

King John was compelled to grant the charter by an 
armed force, consisting of a very large portion of the baron- 
ag<*, which he was unahic to resist. Tin* charter was scaled 
in the open field, at a place called Euniiymede, betvM*eii 
Windsor and Staines, The memorable day was 5th Juiu*, 
1215. SeediniN. 

Always thremghont the earlier history of England tho 
‘Maws” of some jirevious (so-believed) golden epoch weie 
desiied in seasons of tyranny; thus the “laws Al- 
lied” assumed to hen re-i.s8ue of tlie “laws of Ini ” (an 
ancient king of Kent about tiliU), and the “ laws of Cnut ” 
((kiiiute) wTi'C a re- issue of the code of Alfred. Tho 
“J.iw's of Edward tlie Confessor” ivpeated and extciidi'd 
those of Cnut, and in their tnin became tlm longing of thu 
nation, oppiesseil by the stiTU and foreign No'iimn rule. 
At length Henry L, one of our most astute rulers, yiehled 
to the national revival of English spirit, and re-enacted tho 
l\»ng-desired ‘ laws of Edward” in the famous Charter of 
Liberties of 1100, given to the unhcaiuded joy of his snh- 
jeetb at his accession. Upon tlie fourteen articles of this 
cdiartcr, conlirmed successively by Stephen and by Henry 
IL, the hulk of the Great Charter (Magiia Carta) of John, 
son of Henry II., is based. It has sixty-three articles, and 
most of these arc equivalent to one of the forty-nine articles 
(»f the barons wlilcli w’ere presented to the enraged and 
Jiumiliated king for his acceptance. In some instoneus 
the charter goes beyond the articles, 

Tlie most important articles of Magna Carta, all of whieli 
wrere absolutely new as regards Henry l.’s Charter of Liber- 
ties, though most of them had been foresiiadowcd by tho 
wise government of that born statesman an<l ruler, Henrv 
IL, are to this effect : — (A) That no “ scutage ” or “ aid,” 
with the exception of the three ordinary feudal aids (wliieh 
amounts to saying that no imperial taxation), shall be levied 
without the consent of BarJiameiit. (B) That a Parliament 
of the whole kingdom (meaning a Parliament of barons or 
tenants-iii-cbief) shall be summoned in a regular manner 
fur tiic impu.>>ition of aids, except the three ordinary aidti. 
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(C*)Vlmt no fropnuin slnill be imprisoned, exiled, or other- I 
wi.se pmiishod except by the lawful jnd^nent of hts | 
jH'fis, or by llie law of the land, Art. 81b (D) That justice ' 

t^liall not be sold, nor denied, nor delayed to any one (Art. ! 
4(»), and that the Court of (Jointnon IMeas sliould not follow • 
file kiiipr’s person, but be held in some fixed place, Art. 17. , 
M.'yiy of the oppressive feudal exactions were abolished, : 
.'Uid others fixed in their sums. Widows were protected ; 
fioni bcint; forced to remarry, that, the taxes on their mar- | 
riiif^o mip;ht be levied by the crown, &c. In these most | 
important ways the royal prerogative M'as for the first time ! 
n<*cnrately defined and limited, and the large iiuin!>er of 
copies made, .and the solemn way in which the charter was 
published, swoni to at every hundred-mute and town-mote 
throughout the whole kingdom, enable it always bereafter i 
to be readily referred to. Towns wen? seenred in the eii- | 
joyment of (heir charters and customs, and the foniidations 
of trade then solidly laid. The execution of the cliaiter 
was intrusted to a committee of twenty-four of the giviit- 
Cbt barons. 

At .lolm’s death, the regent Pembroke reissued the Creat 
Chaiter, omitting the clauses referring to taxation because i 
of the king’s minority, Henry III. being but quite a hoy. 
He, promised to re-enact them as soon as the king was old 
enough to reign. Next year (1*217) it was found necessary 
to seenie the allegiiiiiee of Hie people ftlie French being 
still in the laud) by again swearing to the charter, and this j 
time all the elaiises relating to the forests were extraeti'd and j 
taken into a charter by themselves. Henceforward the two , 
charters, Magna Carta and Carta de Foresta, were sej)ar- 
utely enacted and dealt with. In 1218 the twoehaiters 
were again solemnly confirmed, and again in 1228: at e.aeh 
re enactment certain new pro>isioiis being introdueed, Jii ; 
1225 Henry issued a fresh charter, “by our spontaneous I 
good-will,” as if to assort a freedt»m of aeti<in in the matter, | 
and also iit the last clause staling the im])ortniit fact that ! 
the charter was issued in return for a gr/int of a “fifteenth,” 
thst is, a iifteonth part of all personal profiorty and iiteome, 
tliUb first acknowledging the corner-stoue of our parliamen- 
tary liberty, of claiming redress of grievances before grant- 
ing supplies. The tyrannous, and at the same time in- 
enjiable, government of Henry III. soon led to many revolts, 
those of 1287 and 1244 being the ni.aiii struggles, ami 
finally, in 1253, the king found hiniself at his wits’ end for j 
Tnon<*y, and was forced to give up his illegal taxation and 
c<mlirm the chart4*r.s in return for a grant of money. The 
closely analogous way in wliich his barons, after he had 
again broken faith, pinned bim down to the Provisions of 
Oxford, as their fathers had piniu'd John to those of Hnn- 
nymede, was not equally cllieaeious, iis St. Pouis (Louis | 
IX. of France) interposed, and his verdict in favour of the 
king was of such solemn weight, owing to his remarkable 
ascendency over men’s minds, that the barons submitted. 
Again and again the barons tried to get the Great Charter 
obeyed, until at la.st, under Simon de Moiitfort, they under- 
took the govcimmcnt for themselves, and made the king 
a prisoner. 

After Evesham, and the death of De Montfort, the voung 
Prince F^dward really ruled, and that wise and good jiriiiee, 
in the Dictum do Kenilworth, which ho caused his father 
to proclaim in 126t>, underto<ik to observe all charters 
beretoforo given, and to goveni legally, though by giving 
this Dictum voluntarily ho had managed to preserve tho 
royal preregativc anti power nndiminished. Ilis wars 
ftirced Edward the Great oecasionnlly to oveistep the 
bounds of taxation fixed by Magna Carta; and the public 
di.ssatiBfaction, led by the Aichbishop Winchelsey, Ilum- 
phrey Bohun, carl of Hereford, and Roger Bigtid, earl 
of Norfolk; forced him at last to the explicit Confimatio 
Cartarum (confirmation of tho charters) in 1297, which 
recites and re-enacts the whole of Magna Carta in clear 
legal French. A Latin copy, wliich uses tho woid 


tnlUifjinm, is called De Tallagio non Concodendo, and 
is in all probability a draft, or nn unauthorized translation 
of the true Oonfiniiutio, from which it dillcis in other 
partienlars as well as the inserthui of the word lalliage, 
'1 his is nccc^ssary to mention, as the famous Petition of 
Right, in referring to the legislation of the great Edward 
in 1<J2k, n fers to De Tallagio and not to the t/oiifirmatio 
Cartarum, and Do 8’allngio was expressly received as a 
statute by the judges (in D»87) in Hampden’s ease. In 
March, 1299, Eilward con firmed the charters of the forests, 
“sa\ing the rights of our erown,” a clause which stung his 
Parliament to fury, and which he at once omitted, when 
issuing a new eharter two inonlhs later. In March, 1800, 
eertaiii articles in tluM'harteis (Articuli super Cartas) were 
issued ns n supplement to provide for a few overlooked 
abuses (purvr'vance. AI,c.), and for eommissioiua’s to siqier- 
vise the administration of the foicsts and guard the charters 
from infringements, &c. 

Finally the conipK*le charter w.as confirmed by Edward 
ill 1801 at the Parliament of Lincoln, in return for a 
money grant, and has iu‘ver since been altiM-ed. It is 
the ktwstime of the liberties of England, the souice wheiicu 
all hci other liberties proceed. 

Many pilgi images arc made by lovers of English free- 
dom to i's cradle at Ihinnymcde, opposite which, on bth 
,lnnn, 1215, King .Tohn lay on the opposite hank, the 
barons on the marshy ilat ilsidf. They met together on 
the island in mi<l stream, and th(‘ whole proecedings, so 
inoiiifiitoiis in their consequences, took hut one day, so 
impotent was the king to resist. One copy of Magna 
<’arta, with .Joim’s Kcal yet attached and the signatnres of 
th(‘ hanais, blown with age, and partly destroyed by fire, 
is re.adily accessible at. the British Museum. Tlie feelings 
with whit'll one giizt‘s tJ|M)n this old tattered fragment of 
]»archment aie fitly described by the grmest historians us 
those of reverence. It is certainly enough to move tlie 
most callous of men, to see before his ey<*H the actual 
foiiiidation-htone of that vast and infinitely diverse striic- 
fnre wliieh is the admiration and envy of all nations — 
the most perft‘nt, beeanse the most elastic, .system of jiolity 
the world has yet seen, which eueli generation at its will 
may and dt»cs alter to its own needs, Init which each alike 
respects, preserves, and re\eres; such, and resting upon 
tills hrow'ii shrivelled ])arnhmeiit and what is slgniiicd 
Ihcrebv, is the Biilisli Constitution. 

MAG NA GRA CIA, a term used to deKignaie the 
Konth of Italy, which, with its nourishing Greek eoI«)nies, 
was, until a late period of the Itomaii dominion, Greek and 
not Roman in its population and manners. It does not 
appear to have been applied to the country north of t’lmia 
and Nciipolis (Na])lcs\ 'Ma* teim is used by J’olyhius and 
tiuhse(]ueiit Gieek and Roman writrr.s. 

MAGNE'SXA. See Maunksiitm. 

MAGNE'SIAN MICA is the name often applied to 
Biotitk, from its being largely coirijxjsed of silicate of 
inagnesia; it is one of the most eonimonly oeenrring varie- 
ties of the daik coloured micas. It cryst.nllizes in the 
hexagonal system, and is usually found in liap and similar 
crii])tive rocks. 

MAGNS'SITK is tho carbonate of magnesia. Tt nsnally 
occurs massive or fibrous, but sometimes in erystals of tho 
hexagonal system. It is found associated with niagne.siim 
rocks, and is used for the manufacture of Kpsom saltn or 
sulphate of magnesia; for this the carbonate is treated 
with Bulphuric acid. 

BIAGNE'SIUM. Tliis inctal was first obtained by 
Davy from magnesia the oxidi*, by electrolysis. It ia 
found largely difliised in nature, among minerals in com- 
bination, as o.\idc, carbonate, borate, and phosplmit'; also 
abundantly as silicate in mcersehanm, steatite, liorn blende, 
asbestos, talc, and rhrjsolite. As chloride it is found in 
bea-water, and as idiloride aud sulplmte in many miiiural 
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vrfttcTS. As Fulph.alo it is found jiluindantly hi Ihe St.iss- 
furt iiiinos, and known as kirsorito; also as caihonafi* and 
]dius[)hati‘ ill Ihc bonos of animals, and in many plants in 
ooinbination with orpanie acids. All sca-nmls contain it, 
Homo in cousid<*mlilc <pniiility, Ma^'iiosiuiri is jducod among 
the metals of tlio alkaline cailhs, hut its salts more closely 
resemble lliose of zinc. Jt is obtained on the large scale 
from the cbloride by fusion with metal lie. sodium, and 
jmritii'd by sublimation. It is a silver white crystalline 
inctal, having a spccilic giavity of 1‘.5, and is easily 
drawn into wire. It melts and vnlalih/j-w at the saim* 
lemperature as zinc, and i.s imalleiable in (l»y air. Wiieii 
Jicalcd it burns witJi an intense white liulil, foiming 
magnesia. Jt i.s nmeh u.sed in wire and filings for pyio- 
teclinie and illuminating ]inrpo,sr,s. 'J’lio liglit is iieli in 
actinic inys, and i.s usefnl for taking ]diotogia]‘]is. 'I lie 
light i.s also used for .signalling, and lias heeii seen at 
Kea at a distance of 2S miles, it is usefnl in cla’mieal 
ninihsis, repl.-ieing zinc, on aceonnt of its ]iiirity and the 
ah.seius* of ai'.srnic, and ns .a redinlng agent. It Inirii'* 
nkso in i-liloiine ga.‘<. 'J'lie .syiiihol is jMg, ilic atoimc 
weight 2i. It fciiins only' one oxide, m.'igncsia ( MgO ). 
This is a white, tasteless, inodorous, hiilky powder of 
Kpceific gravity IJ'2. Jt c:m he melled l»y file o.wliyilrogeii 
blowj»i}ic into a vitreous enamel. On aecouut of its liiglily 
refractory character it is used in tlie iiiaiiul.ieturi* of liiicks 
for fuinaee laai.s, where high tenijieiatnres aic ier|uiie<|. It 
i.H almost iissoluhlc in water. It is usu.'illy olitaiiied hy 
licatiiig Ihc caihoiiate. It oernrs luitivc as hiucitc, which 
is a liydratevl magnesium o\id<’. 

M(t(fiiv,^inm (Mg< '(){") is found native in large 

«iuantity as magnesite; it is almost pure, and Is imieh 
used in tiie niamifactuie of Kjtsoin salts and otliei 
medicinal sails of m.'tgnesia. It is also a huge emistitiieiit 
of inoimtain limestone or dolomite, of which flic liotiscs 
of I’ajliament aie huilt. Ohtjiincd hy prccipitalion from 
solution by an alkaline carlamate, it is a wliite light 
jiowder containing some liydiate, and liining the foimnia 
.‘iMg(T);<I\IgO,riIl.^( > ; it forms double caihonntes with all 
tilt* alkalies. It is soluiih* in water eoiitaining caihoiiie 
acid, liie holulloii foriiimg llie well-known medicine, fluid 
luagnesia. 

Mtviiu'^ltnn ^uljihdtv, or ICjifom salts (MgSO^TIlMO), 
is a well-known salt, and a l.iige mtalc ot maimracture 
for medii'inal ]nii po.M-.s. Jt contains .seven cqui\a]ciils of 
water of erv slulli/.it loll, find may he easily Iiiislakeii f<»r 
zinc Mil]ilia1e, w iiicli i.s poisoiioms. Tills salt is found in 
many sjoing and well wateis, cspcci.dly in those of tSuirey 
in the vicinity of I'jisom, from which village it deiives its 
mime, and wln're it was first di-scovi-rcd in I <175 hv' J)r, 
Green. It i.s aho found in sea- water, hut the laige.st soiiice 
4if its immufaetnie i.s kie.sciile as obtained at 8tus.sfurt. 
It was formerly obtained fjoiii dolomite. Sul]ilmte of mag- 
nesia is u convenient antidote in cusch of jioisoning hy the 
salt.s of lead or h:irvt<*s, 

Miigm'dum chloride (^TgC'lo) ia an ini])oitiint con- 
Klltue.it of sea-water. It is a cIy.^^nl^ille latter salt, very 
soluble ill water and in alcohol, ami very <liIi(jue.M*euf, At 
a red heat it niclts to a clear liquid. TJic s<'hjtion, wlicn 
licatcd, dccomjio.ses ; liy<lroehloiic acid is given ofl’, and 
magnesia dejio.sited. The chloiide and the sulphate arc 
both used as ii dre.ssiiig for cottoii goods, and in fixing 
aniline colours. 

Idtufueaium bromide. (l^fgTJr«) and mngvc.dvm. iodide 
(Mgl..) n'semlde the chloriile; both arc deconipo.‘'ed when 
the solutions a e evajionited. 

Mo<ine.sinin Jhtnride (Algl'Ts) is a white powder, in.so1- 
uble in water and in most acids. 

MayncHuni nitrate (MgNtlaSH/)) is an extremely 
(leruiuesceiit crystalline salt, made hy dissolving magnesia 
in nitric arid. 

Ma^nedum ethyl (MgOyHa) Is one of the organo-mctullic 


hodie.s which have ex<-ited rnneh interest among chcinista* 
Jt is a coJonilc.ss liquid, with stiong gallic odour, wliicli 
takcK fire in I be uir mid violently d(‘compo.scs water. 

The salts of imignesia are generally eolomh'ss, mid are 
dhstinguisbed from tlio.se of oilier metals by flic iiisoluliility 
of the Ammonia- phos]>bate, iOii'Vvbieli form innguesium is 
usually estimated, it is distinguislied from zinc and other 
inetaks by not being precipitated hy .sulphide, of anmioiiiiini, 
iind fioin the alkulino earths by tlie earhonatc not being 
precipitated in the presence of amnioninm cbloride. llealisl 
before tbe blowpipe with cobalt nitrate, iiiagiiesimn salts 
le.ave a rose-eolomed re.sidue. 

Hfedicinal /'roperfie* of Ufaytiesia. — Oxide of iiiai’- 
iiesiuni, termed also, from tlie mode of proeiiring it, ejjl- 
eined magnesia, or mayneda vatn., is an alkaline eaitli, 
]'os.sessing the usual qualities of alkalies in their luihi- 
tildes with neids, and likowiNc the properly of ex'ciling 
generally purgative action of the intestines. Tliis last • 
mentioned power gives it a distinctive eharaeter amung 
alkaline remedies, as it can be employed not meuly to 
eonnleract acidity, hut. al.so to remove the exciting einise 
when that coiisi.sls in the presence of crude or iiiuiigested 
aeid-yiehling materials in the stomach. Its action as a 
purgative seems mainly to depend upon it.s nieeliiig with 
acids hi the stomach, and so forming soluble salts. When 
the.se are not ^mseiil the. iniiguesia remains uiidissolved, 
mul if used rejx'utedly may aceunmiati) in the intestines, 
and. heeoiuiiig agglutinated hy the mucous seeietion.s, give 
ii.se to mneh imi*asiness. When, however, acidity exists, 
either along with eonstipalion or diarrheea, more j»aiticii- 
laily ill chiklien, from the milk disagreeing, or from a diet 
uiisuiled to their delicate organ.s of digi'stion being forced 
n})on tliem, magnesia is a veiy proper medicine, e.specially 
as it a})]jeai.s to pos.sess a specific power of diminishing 
gastio-iiileslinnl iiiilatiou. It is ginerally expedient to 
adil rhnbaib to it, and combine it with some eiirmiinitive. 
In such a state of eomhlnution it is }>eruli;n)y u.seful in 
what is lermed diarrhora crajmlo»(t^ arising fiom too great 
a inixtun* or too large a quantity of food. 

( itraie of mayneda is jirepared from nwyneda albay 
idfrie acid, bieaihoimte of soda, and sugar. Jt ks inadi* up 
in the foim of granules, which, wlien thrown into water, 
dis.sdve vvitli eflervc.seeiiee, and it forms a pleiwint mildly 
apeiient draught, resembling tlie limovadc pvryutif of 
I'Tanee, wliieh is geneially priqiarcd in a liipiid form. 

MAGNiET (deiived fioni llie Gr. niayucs) is a metallic 
liody }»os^e,^sing the reniuikabic pioperty of attmeting iron 
and humc other nietal.s. Stones witii this property vveie 
found abniidantly near Magnesia in Lydia, from which 
encnmslaiue the mime was derived. The atti acting 
power of the magnet- stone, or lodiu^tone^ was know'n at a 
very eaily period, as re/ei cnees arc made to it hy Aristotle, 
ami move ]nii ticulaily by Pliny. Jt is a heavy ferruginons 
ore of a dull grayi.slj colour. It is now scientifically ealh-d 
Alagnetife, ami is an iron ore with the cLcmieul eoinposition 
re.A> 4 . It is also found in Sjmin, Elba, Sweden, and 
Aikaiisa.s, but not always in tbe magnetic condition. The 
or<\s of eoliult and nicked also frequently possess tlic magnetic 
pi-o])erlies. 

If a jiii’ce of iron, or, better still, of steel, be nibbed with 
a lodestoTie an artificial magnet is piirdueed, having practi- 
cally identical properties; such a bar or needle i.s nl.'jo 
called u magnet. A magnetic needle is best fitted for nmni- 
fe.«iting the magnetic properties. In 1000 Dr, Gilbert 
jmhlislied the great treatise wliieh founded the theory of 
iiiagiietism, and for the first time demonstrated that the 
gieat attractive power of a magnet lay in two regions 
or poles., usually the ends or nearly the ends of the inagmt. 
In fact just in the middle, equidistant from the poles, theio 
is practically no attraction at all. One of these pules 
, always seeks to point towards the north when free to mov o, 
1 and the other, of course, to point towards tl;e south. 
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'rtjr uiii\*c]”s/il law, tl at n*.u;tIoii i.*, crexish nt witli nctiun, 
iiniiiu'S that iron nmst react on the iniif^nct ; uiid it is 
evident that nil the iron in the mass of the earth must act 
upon H mnj^nct. lienee it follows ns u nieehaiiieiil coii- 
stajuence, that if a rnai'inctio needle or eylinder he suspended 
Ly its eentre of ^navity, sy as to be free to move in any 
diiection round tliiit jx'iiit, it will not take an arbitrary 
jiofotion like unina^nelized bodies, but must take a speeitic 
direction, namely, that which represents the resultant of 
all the inajjneliu forees to w'hich it is snhjectf 'Ihispio- 
peity was not knowm in Kumpe (Ihou^li it was euilier 
kttuwn in China) till about the twelfth century. See 
ATKIN and I NC'i.i nation, 

Duiiiif; a thnmlerstunn tlio poles of a mapiot are 
freijnently inverted; tJje nppeuranec of the aurora borealis 
is iitten attended witli vibialions of the eompass needle. In 
the extent of seveial de;:rees. The actual mode in wbleli 
tlie aurora is produced beinj; imknowii, it is imjios.sible to 
deride wlielher the aurora is itsell the cause of this ma;:iietic 
pheiiomeuoii or wdiether both are atlributahlo to borne 
iinkuowu common cause. 

'I'lie earlii St method of ina^Mietizin;: a bar of hard iron or 
stfil ^Yas by diawiii;; it lhiou;;lnjut its whole extent at 
lii'jit aii)L,des over one of the poles of a strong' ina;;nct ; hut 
till! niJi^riH.tisin thus devehiped is fochlc, and apparent only 
nt the <‘\tvemltii’s of tlic bars, or in some eonseenlivt* points 
formed by ]M'euliarities In the inateri.d of the bar, or iii the 
modi* of oju'i'jilloii. A better method is to use two inn^.mi-ts, 
lettiuij; them touch the bar to be mau;ncli'/,ed In tlieii* iiortli- 
8e<*lvin,i; and sontli-seeking poles ros]ieeti\ely, and in the 
middle. TIh’U drarv alonj' the one majfiH't l(i tin* inteiuled 
north jiolo of the bar, and the other to the iidendcd w»nlh 
])olt! and back, always loavin" od' nt the middl«'. Tlien turn 
the bar over and repeat the operation on llie other bide. 
If the bar be snpjiorti-d by two maj;rnelb at tlieir j)oh*s (^tlie 
poles heiiif; suitably opposed) the effect is slrou;^er. As 
lepanls the cajiacily for permanent innfrndizntiou bodiex 
dillci larfjjely, even those whii’h aie mn,i;iictie in their allini- 
ties, 'j'hiis a string of iron nails hung on (^hcad to t.iil) to 
a magnet, will fall to i»icces if the uppeimost nail he re 
mo\cd, hut a string of needles will retain the magneti/ation 
some little time. It is found iiiueli harder to magnet i/.e 
steel than iioii, but also it is much harder to deiiingiieti/e 
it, and the harder the steel the greater its relcntivity. l>y 
lougb Usage it is posbiblc to destr<»y the jiow'or of a inngiu-t 
and also by heating it to redness. Chilling a mugnri in- 
creases its jiower, on the contrary, so mneli that m.uigaiiese 
only becomes magnetically att rad ivo when it is cooled to 
— 4'’’ Fabr. (3G“ below freezing-point). It is found, how'- 
cver. that Btwd magnets lose tbc'ir magnetism if chilled 
down to — lJti° (180‘' below frcczing-jioinl). 

The best form of magnet is the liorseshoe, where an 
ai mature or keeper can be placed across the p«iles, and 
where also both poles can attract a piece cif iron at once. 
A liorseslioe magnet Avill lift tlirce or four times the 
Weight that an equal bar magnet can. Tint for seienliiie, 
pin poses Imr magnets are usually preferred. It is ]K^^^Jble 
U) gupersalurafe a. piece of metal with niagnetibiii, in wbieli 
case it soon loses its excess of force and remains then 
simply saturated. 

MAGNETIC BATTERY is the name often given to 
a combination of magnets. Such a coinbiimtioii i.s alwavh 
weaker than llie sum of the strengths of the single macnets, 
since each north -seeking pole induces Bouth-s»'eking teii- 
dt iicii's in its next neighbour, and thus weakens its north- 
seeking pow’crs. 

MAGNET'IC IRON ORE. Sco Til AnNin iTK. 
MAGNET IC PYRITES is a mineral rcbcinbling «ro7i 
purites^ but having a bronze appearance and exhibiting 
magnetic properties. It consists of iron sulphide (FegSy), 
but sometimes contains suflicient nickel to render it a 
Valuable ore of that metoL 


MAGNETISM. If we take a natnvnl or .ortlfieia! 
inagurt, and spreading over a pn’fc of papor a quantity of 
fine iron tilings, jilaec the inagui't on th<‘ ]'a]H‘r, on taking 
it U]i we shall lind that the iioii tilings are allaclicd to It 
ill some degree over ai) its suifaec, hut lin y will lie j)rnn‘i- 
pally acennuilated at two jioints sitnatrd m-ar the ends of 
the magnet: thoM* points me ealleil tin* jioh-s of the magnd, 
Soriietiiiies, wlieii a nnigiietic bar is lolh-d among non 
liliiigs, we may find seveial surh jioiuts along the hai ; the 
magnet i.s tlien said to liaie eonH-culne ])oinls. When 
a magnet i/ed needle is suspended hoii/.ont.dh on a puot 
aimed with agate, it assumes ii particular lined ion, neatly 
mnih and south. 'I he ]ioIc n, a! the math e\tiemit> of 
tlie in'edle thus ailju.sti d, i.s eommonh called the iioith |io 1 c 
of the needle; the other, .«i, the south jiole ; thomdi lha 
conliaiy n;imes. as will appe.ar snh.seqiieiitly, would hemoie 
coiieet aeeonling to tiie themy of magnet i.sin. Jf wt* now 
bring a piece of sidt iron near the p(>le n, it will he utlrai'ted 
to that pole and become at taelied to it, so that the exertion 
of a ineeljuiiii al foK-e is neee.wiry to si‘parale them. In 
this w’ay a magnet lield veiliealiy will su.stam m piece of in»n, 
]iro\ided the weiglii of the iioii dix's not exe'-eil the mag- 
netic foicc. The pole .s has a siinil.ir atlraetive power on 
iion ; the enn.si' (d this attiaef ire jxiwer is ealh-d mnipivlifiiii, 

’llie ft ’ce ol magnetism is <*\e)tetl without alteratitm 
through sul*sta)iei‘s wiileh aic not iriagm*tie., and the saiiio 
is tiiie with lesped to the elect liciil ftu'ccs wlicii iion- 
etanlueting bodies aie ]|ltelpl>^ed in llie dircelioii of their 
adioii. On the other haml, the effect of the magnetic 
foices is eonsiderably moililieil when snhstaiiees wdiieh me 
cajiahleof becoming magnelie by intiueriee are situated mvir 
tbc maj’iiel; and a similar effeeL takes place by the ileeom- 
positioii of tlu‘ neutral ehxdrita lies when undei tlic inliueiiLU 
of an eleetiizeti body. See Ki.i-cniK’i rv. 

In order to ohsiave fii(‘ action ol magnets on eaeh other, 
make tw’o magnets or magiidie. needles float on water, dis- 
tingni.'^hiiig liie ]»oles (»f one b) N and .s, mid of the (dher 
livN'mnl.s'. Fling dtliei the pole N near to N',or s to s': 
the needles or magnets will si'parate to a gieater di-tanee, 
and witli the greater energy the neaier these poli‘s me 
placed to each other. On the contrary, if wc bring n and 
.s' near ea<*li other, the nocilles will approudi and unite 
those ]u»int.s ; and the baine hapjams w'hen the ])()ii)ts n' and 
s are m:ulu eonligii(>ns : hence this — MatjutiiAmg oj 
the gmuc mnue. are viutnathf rvpulgtrr ; those of conirary 
values are vaitiniihj uftractire. In the ai licit* Fi.m’- 
TUHTTY it has bi*en shfAvn that the same law is true with 
respect to the two elecliicitii'.s. It is then-fore manifest 
that, the earth being a linge natural magnet, it is tlie sontli 
jiole of llie magnetic needle wbitli ^loinls to tbc iioilli p«*lc 
<d the earth; and to avoid this rontiadietioii in 1enn.s some 
pby.sicisis call the “ north ” jiole a vt>rth 'Sivl'mtf jiole 
wliile others, as Sir William 'i'lionisoii, call it a true south 
Jiole. 'J'bc French and Chiin-sc an* consist mt ; they call 
it a south j)ulc. In magnetic ajiiiniatus noi tli-scrking jiolea 
are n.sn.'illy coloured red mid south .seeking jioles blue. 

know no more of wli.-it ise.-illi d vim/uetir f>ree Ilian 
wu do of what is called vtevtrie forre. We know* laily the 
effects of Caeh, and emi peiceivi- llair close kiiisliiji; and 
W’c know so mneh as that (like elecliieif \ ), wlialever it may 
be el.se, it is certainly vot a iluui 'I'he aigimn-nts, w’hiiJi 
are many, arc quite coiielusi\e, and m:iy he fiuind in every 
text-hook, l.ike eleetrieily, inagiieli.sm can .suffer insulaii- 
zation. hut inai or other jvii.MJnagiietie snhstaiiees an* alone 
cajiable of offering rcsist.iiiee to its j»a.s,sjige. Iron filings 
aic readily alti acted tliioi gh a shell of zineorof pajicT.iJ^e., 
by a magnet , hut not tlni'iigh a plat(‘ of iron or nlekel, i>ic. 

Cavallo, Iiennetl, and Foulomli remaiked the indieatioiiH 
of iniignetism givtii by vmioiis suhstmiees, as cojiper, silver, 
A IX (mulonih formed very tine needles of various suli- 
htunees, and, Hnsjicndiiig tliem by silk stiiiigs between the 
op]>o»U(. poles of two ]>uvvciful lodcstunes, found that they 
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voTC acted on by the latter. Thifi plipnomcnon was for- 
incrly nttrilmted to the existence of ininnte qimutitioR of 
iron or iron compounds in those didVreiit bodies, hut this 
is now known to i>e a inistiilce. Faraday, in 18-16, sliowed 
that nearly all snlistances, even phases, have properties in 
relation to inacnetisni ; and as ro^rm-ds the phenonieua 
which they exhiidt) they are divided into two bodies, para- 
and 'i\» lie former elass heloiitj 

iron, niekel, enlialt ; aKo, in a less de;»rce, inaiijranese, eliro-^ 
miiini, cerium, oxyijcn pis, and iilatinum. 'J’o the latter, 
bismuth, pliosphorus, antimony, and copper; also, in a less 
«lep:ref*, zinc, inerenrv, water, I«‘a<l, silver, pdil, alcohol, ether, 
Jiy(lroi!;cii pis, air, blood, siilplinr, and arsenic. 'Die Icrni 
wajmlir is often used as synoiiyinous with pnrnmafjni‘iit\ 
ilistiiiclion bi'tweeii tlie two classes is- that a iieeijle 
or bar of panimapietie maleiijil, wJien suspended freely 
l)etW4*en the two poles of an elect ro-uiapiet, takes an oWo/ 
p(»siti()ii. that is to .viy, disi)oses itself in a strai'dit line, 
joiniui!: the fw'o poles; whereas a bar of duimapielic 
material takes an i't/nnt oriaf position, that is, a position 
at ripjlit aiifiles to the j<miin^ line. Apiiii. a body of the 
foriiK-i kind, if hroupilit neaier to on«* pole than the other, 
is altiaeted; while a body of the latter elass is, in Khnihir 
cirenmstanees, repelled. 'J im niapietic pro]»erlies of ervs- 
tals di*]»eml upon lludr form as well as upon their matenni, 
uniaxial eryst:ils havinpj a tendeiiey tf» plaec tiieir optical 
nxes in an .axial or in .an equatorial jiosition, aeeordinpj .as 
the crystals theinselics ur«‘ (in the p'oiiietrical .sense) 
positive or nepitive. 

dust as in cleelrieity, the elect rie force (wh. at ever it m.av 
be) is iiidiiei'd on an ime,liarp*d Ixxlv by tin* piesenee of an 
tdectrieal ebarp*, so enii the niiip’iietie force be iiuhieed on 
fi piece of soft iron liy the pre.seiiee f a magnet. If iron 
filinps be strewn on a piece <»f .soft iron and n maioiet 
bron'dit near, it will at. once l)e( ne niapietie. and atlr.n't 
the iiliiips. Hut even more, tl eai ill’s magiieij.sm may 
be nsetl for the purpose of induction. 

If w’c place a bar of soft iron, susfieiided bv a collection 
of silk stiinps .at its middle, in a diieclion pnj.illel to the 
inapiicHc axis of tlie dipjilnpneedle, tin* action of teiicstiini 
niapudism will have full etlect on the har, its natural in.ap 
iietisins will lx* decomposed, and it wall aeqniic a polaiity 
similar to that of the needh*, its poles rcpelliiip; the 
similar ^xdes of tlie needle and attraetiiiK the emitrary 
p<ih‘R. I'-ven a p<iker or such object held at the prop«a’ 
deelination and dip, and smmtly tapped onee or tw'iee, will' 
neqnire temporary niH'Mu tie pni poses. If the har he left 
for a lone; time in the diieetion of the nmpietie .axis, so as 
to neqnire some oxypaiation, or if it be lieated to a red 
heat and siuldt-nly eooleil by immersion in waiter, it will 
neqnire a coereiie foive, and beeoine peiinnnently nmpietie. 
Iron en»sses, w’eatliereoeks, i'll'., which have been long kept 
in a fixed position, or have been struck hy lightning, acquire 
iniignetie propertic.s in the inamua' above de.seiibcd. 

It now beciunes eli*ar why n magnet attracts irf»n — 
iianiely, it converts it into a magnet, and then attiaets it 
nh)ng eert.ain direetion.s in relation to its new pole.s, wdiieh 
are ealUsl LlNl-.s of Folii K, 

The nictiiods of ])rodneing a magnet by induction and 
by contact linvo been given in the artiile Maoxi/i*. It 
rem.iiiis to notice magnetization by lieat and by electiieity. 
If a bar of steel be heated to redness, and eisiled while 
lying in the magnetic meridian of tlie eartli, it becomes 
magnetically polar. (Hy inagiudic meiidiaii is me:mt a 
plane draw’ll ibrongb the zenith and ihiongh the magnetic 
north and south poles of the earth, as determined at that 
place hy a horizontally balanced magnetic needle. The 
angle hctw’eeii such a meridian and the meridian of longi- 
tude is the Dkfmnation of the pluee; see that article). 
No such propert) is acquired if it cooks while lying east and 
wrc*‘t, Ciwrd pioduced strong magnets by easting iron in 
moulds l}ing in the magnetic meridian and in an iiiteiise 


magnetjc field. Finally, it is fonnd that a strong enrrent 
of electricity canded through a length of wiie coiled round 
a bar of iron or steel (ns in fig. 1) magnetizes it more 
powerfully than any other method ; but in the ca*>c of u soft 


I* Fig. 1. 



iron bar it remains a magnet only so long as the elect lic 
current rontim]c.s. This remarkubln properly of electro-^ 
mtnjnttUm Is explained in the article Ei.icirfuic Lioh'i inij. 

The strength of u magnet is measured by tlie magnetic 
force it exerts, and the unit of magnetic strength is thus 
giien— “ A nuitm.agnetie, poleis oueof such strength that, 
when jdaced at Hit; distance of 1 centimetre from a similar 
poll* of e(|nal strength, it repels it with a force of on«; dyne.” 
l‘he lifting power of a magnet is not the. same as its strength. 
A honsesbue magnet of the form shown in fig. 2 (in which 

Flb^ S. 
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a h are the poles of the magnet, and a b those of its 
“ nrnmture,” the bar of si ft iron which it attracts) lifts three 
or four limes as inueli as a bar magnet of the sa.iie, strength 
would do. and small magnets lift more in proportion tlmn 
large f-nch, Hernonilffs formula for finding the lifting power, 
/», of a. m.ignel whose weight is w), is 

V 

Hero ff is a constant depending on the goodness of the si eel 
and the nn tliod of rmignetizing it. In the best steel mag- 
nets a is between lt> and 23. 

Mngni‘tiz.ation is found veiy largely to iTside upon the 
surface of a magnet. Frequently if the outside of a bar is 
eaten uw’ay by acid tlie magnetization j.s destroyed. Hut a 
llioronglily magnetized bar usually exhibits some force 
within also. 

Theory of MaynctUm, — The following facts arc relied 
upon by many physicists as w.arranting a theory of mag- 
net i.sin. A steel bar becomes slightly longer when mag- 
netized than it was before; Joule found it increased by 
one 720,4iu0tli part. A little clink is heard at the moment 
of magnetization or demagnetization. A tube containing 
water with iron dust thickly mixed becomes c^onsiderably 
le.ss opaque when magnetized. A twisted iron wii*e tends 
to untivibt itself. A piece of iron rapidly magnetized and 
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d^mn^netlzpil snvrral times throws Jiot as if snffi'rin" friction. 
()ii tliesti facts it is considered possilde that the niolerutar 
result of tim^iieti/iiition is to set the molecules of bodies on 
end, the Ion;; axes pointing in the diiection of the bur 
from pole to pole. Further it is held that the luiiiiniferous 
ether is capable of such i^jolecular altcratitni, and it is 
certain that a ray of ])oiaiized light passing through a 
strong inagnclic held has the direetion of its vibrations 
cluinged — its ])laiie of polariraitutii is rotated. On this 
theory the produelion of a magnet by cooling heated iron 
l\ing along the magnetic meridian, and the destruction hy 
liejitiug it to redness or by roughly using it, are n.idily 
inade intelligible. Besides, since every part of a magnet is 
a magnet, and sinee all magnets lend to turn nortJi and 
soutli, it seems highly probable that all tlio moleeules oi a j 
magnet are polarized — Lb. set one way, 

An/rs of Afutfuetic Forre. — 'I'bese are two: 1. Like 
polrs arc mulnally repulsive, unlike poli*s attractive; ‘i. 
the foree ex«‘rted between two magnetic poles is propnr- 
titMKil to the product of their stieiigtlis, and inversely 
]irop()rti<)naI to the square of llie distance between tlicni. 
Oi to use a formula — 

. W X m' 

J — 7 

where /* is the force in dynes, wand m* the strengths of the 
poles, and d tlu'ir dislanee asunder. 

The ju tides 1)k<'i.ination, Inclination, Tso<;onic 
and Iso«'i.iNu; lines give all necessary pnrtienlais u.s to] 
the variations in the magnetism of the earth and the mn 
sequent vaiiatious in the hehavictur of the magneiie needle. 

Tin* coniicelion between magiietisin and ' hsqrieily w.is 
disco\ered quite at the beginning of the eentuiy (180*2) by 
Jh)magnosiof 'I’rent; but it was not till 181H that anything 
definite was known about it. At tlii.s dates Oeistedr of 
(kipeiihageii found that a magnet tend.s to set it.self at 
riglit angles to n eurrent of cleetrieity, and that it turns to 
the right or the left aeeording to the direetion of the enr 
rent. Thus, above and along a magnetic needle nnumted 
on a pivot, hold a wire conveying a cm rent of ehs'lneily. 
Pireelly contact is nuido the needle is ilelleeled. If iiow 
the wire be held ill the same direction, hut below the 
needle, the latter is deflected exactly in the reverse WMy, 
Ampere’N rule is exceedingly ingenious. Suppose a man 
to he swimining along the electric current, Jijs face directed 
towards the needle ( whether that he above or h<‘l<jw him), 
tlieii the deflection of tlie north-seeking pole will ahvayv, 
he towards his left hand as it staits fnjiii rest. Thus, 
in fig. U the arrow's show the din*ction »tf the eurrent 
of electricity fium to n; AmpOie's elccUlc swimmer 

Fig. 8. 





Dcflecllon of Magnetic Needle by Electric Curront. 

would be floating tow*ards m, on his back, for the needle is 
above him. n .m is the position of the needle at rest, and 
if N H s \v is a circle (seen ns au oval by perspective), then 
the p<*int N ‘.vill move towards the swimmer’s loft, namely, 
towards it, mid the point s towards w, taking up some 
such position as the dotted line n' s'. It follows fnmi 
this that a W'irc conveying u current has a certain rotatory 


action on the field arouiul it. Looking in the direc- 
tion of tho <*niTciit the “set” HMiinl the wire is in the 
direction of the hfiiids of a watch, io the figure. 

If such a wire pass vertii-ally thiough a sheet of 
card carrying a heap of iron lilingM, diveeily contact * 
is made and the card tajiped .sinait]}, the filings ~ ■ 
w*ill set thcm.selve.s concent rieally in rings round the axis 
formed by the v\iie. 

Magnetic force, just as elect lie. fiiveo, is expve'iscd in 
leriii.s of “ ]H>tential.” It is usual to consider Ih.it the 
magiietie, potential at any ]mint is the w«iik tlial nnisl he 
spent on u noifh seeking unit inagnetie pole in bringing it 
up to that point from an iiilinite distan d the jioten- 
tial due to seveial jiolcs it there are siieh, is the snni of 
their separnti* potentials. The potentials ilue to soulh- 
se<‘kiiig poles are i-oiisuhTed as neg.it ive quantities, and 
he.ir the minus sign. 'I’he dillerence of m.agnctie polenfi.d 
between two points is the wonk to ho done on or hy a nnil 
iiiirtli-K'eking magnetic jiole in mo\ing from one point to 
the other, Kqnipetential surhiees are llujse imagimiry 
shells oi surf.aees suiroiiinling a jioIe. over which tlie poteii- 
ti.il is eipuil, and magiietii' foiee alwais acts (n‘ro.<y tlie.so 
surfiiees, perjiendienliir to them. As the lini*s of f<»iee 
deviate hy rndiatimi the space round a m.agnet m;iy he 
considered as «li\lded nj> into tiilns if fnrev. any section 
aero.ss which will give a I'onstimt quantity «)f linev, of force. 

M.’i'Mielie foiee isthe range of ehaiigi' of m.agnetie jioteniial 
pej unit of length. M.-ignetie den.sily is the amoniit fif 
lice magnetism per nmt of suifaei*. Alagnetic inleiisilv 
(of fi<*ldTi-'< measuied hy the foiee with which it ael.s npoii 
a unit magneiie pole, unit intensity being one dyne, on a 
unit fiole. 'riierij is theieroie a fic-lil iif unit inlinisity .it a 
e*nlimetre distant fiom a unit ixile. We m.iy express the 
same tilings in a tahul.ir foim. 

m — Strength of mag. ])ole rr.- V7oiee X 't^Nif'lmiee.' 
V' — Magnetic potential work -J- strength. 

11 Inn-nsity of mag. field -- foreo ~ strength. 

It must he ndih-d, in eonelnsion, that while it is udmittf'd 
that ideetiicity jnoduees magnetism the converse is eipi.illy 
true. Foi let a magnet lx* moved into a coil of wire con- 
nected with a galvanometer, a infum-ntary current is 
])eieei\ed to flow, then to cease. Mithdiaw the magnet 
shaiply, and a momentary eurient. flow.s in the reveisn 
direction and eeases. The latter current is a din-et cur- 
leiit — i.e, in the* direetion td such au eleetiii enrienl as 
would niagneti/e a [lieee of iron witli the s.ame polaiily as 
the niHgin-t now possesses. 

MAG'NETISM, ANIMAI.. Sec Hvpndtism, Mi:s- 

MKUfSM. 

MAGNETITE is tho richest ore of iron, containing 
.nboul 72 per cent, of the met.il. It is composial of llio 
so-called magnetic oxide iron (I‘Vy<) 4 ). or, as some regaid 
it, is a nii.xture of the protoxide and sesijnioxide (tf inm 
( I'V(),Fi*Mf)^). It has :i speeitie gravity of alxait o, and 
liaidiiess of about fi. It erv stalli/.cs in fin* I'lihk' svstem, 
the mo.'tt common form iieing a regular oelahedion, hut 
rhoinhie deodeealiedra al.so occur. The colour is hi u lc 
and the mineial is brittle; it is highly magiictie, and ultm 
exhibits p<darity. 

This ininiual either derives its n.iine from Magnesia, a 
yji’ovinee in Lydia, or, according to Pliny, fnan one Magiies, 
will* oh.serveil it adhering to tin* irmi of hi.s slioes. M'hen 
pol.irie, it isealled and from it the tiTiiis magnet 

and iiuigneti.siij aie derived. 

Magnetite oeenrs widely di.sseminafed a.s small crystals 
in many eiuplive roeks, al^i in some metamorphie rocks 
and fine-giained .slates and ehloiite schist. On the <ljs- 
iiitegration ami ileinuhition of these rocks it forms a laige 
proportion of the hlnr/j mud found in many rivers, ami 
along the sea-eoast. in .some pl.iee.s. It also oeenrs in hxles 
and large ma.s.ses, mostly in eryslallini; or highly ineUniur- 
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J'liic rucks, OIR* (»f the* ino«?i iTmiirlcaltlc (lc]) 0 .sit.s hoince 
of Ihiniinnora, in •Sweden; but it is also found almndanlly 
in Nonvay, Hnssia, and many idln*r Knropean localities, us 
w<dl iis in lajj.ie beds in tlic United States of Aineiieu and 
in (/anaili. In the Hntisli Isles it d<jes not occur in sutli- 
cienlly larfTO inasses to be of ronmicrei.il importance. 

I'roin the lii/.di percentage of the metal wdiicli iriai^netitc 
contains, and tin! f;cneial uIimmcc of inipuiity in it — 



Crjhluls ofMiiKnotitc or Maf^netic Iron. 

espeeutlly the more ininilous, as sulpbiir and ]ibnspbonis 
— it i.s one of I lie naist valuable ores of iron, and fiom it 
jmub of the ]»niest iron of eomincice is ohtaiuedK mitahly 
tlie Swedish iion. 'J'he famed D.iniascns steel was u1.m» 
ohtaiiied from ma;:iietite. 

MAGNICT'O-ELECTRICITY. •See 31 A< jni.tism, 
Kr.i < rnir J.ldirriN^s. 

MAGNl'ROSTRES is a suborder of tin* peat ordej 
of hiids, Uasskuks, di'.linpiished hy having; the hill l»‘*‘j:e, 
lon;.j, and eonieal, sometimes slij:htly notehetl. 'J'his division 
includes the Chatterers (Ainpelidie"), Oiiolcs (Oriedidse), 
Stai’lm;.'s ( St nrnidie). Crows (Corrida* ), and tlio iliids of 
I'aiadihe (raiadiseiihe). Noin* of this p'oiij) ]»o.ssess any 
]iowers of son/:;, hut some ainoiif; Ihu crows ami starlijij;s 
aie ininiies. 

MAGNITUDE, in astronomy, is a emiously ebosen 
teim to expjes.'J tlie ridative biilliam’i* rif stai.s. it rests 
on the quite nnwarraiilcd assnm])tIon tliat the bii^^hler 
star is tlie laipM*; A^he]eas it is quite as likely tliai its 
bnu;litnes‘-s is tin* elleet of ]n'o,siniity as of size. 'J'lie most 
biiliiaiil Stars are said to be of “ tbe fnsL inapiitmle,” tbo 
next brilliant <-lass aie of “ tbe s<*coml mapiilude," and so 
on down to the fcui lei-iith or bibber numbers; 2(1000,000 
stars of tbe first foint«'en mapiitades are visible in a 
])owerfnl teleseepc, tliuu^di only 0000 (HOOO in <*ach In'ini- 
spliere) are visible to tbe naked cy<', for it can only see 
slais down t(> tbe sixth mapiitude. Of the 20,00(1,000 
just mentioned, iieaily 1^,000,000 lie in or near the Milky 
\\ay, a fact of p-eat significance. Tlie twenty brightest 
stars, or stars of tbe fiist magnitude, are as follows (they 
hmv bo found in onr Plates Oonstm.lations’); — Sirius 
((.\inis Major), Canopus (Avp>), Alpha (kmt.iiiri (Centaur), 
A ret urns (Pootes), llip*l and Ih-telp-ux (Oiion), Capella 
(.\mip0i Vcpi (Cyra), rroeuni (Caiiis Minor), Aelieniiir 
( I’.vivliinus), Aldeharaii ('rauriis), iJeta Centauri (Ceu- 
tamns), Alpha and Peta Ciucis (Crux), Antares (Seoij)io), 
Altaic (A(piihi), Sjiica (VirpOi Poinalhaut (Piseis Aus- 
tralis), Repdus (Loo), and Pollux ((leinini), but not Castor, 
which is of second mapiilude. These aie pixen in tbo 
tinier of bri^rlitness. As far as can be guessed at yiresent, 
tbo bright southeiu beiniK]iberc star, Alplia Centauri, is 
the nearest of them, and it is now eomjiuted to be 20 
billions of miles ofl, so tliut its light, tboiigli so biilllant, 
has probably taken tliree and a quarter years to reach us, 
altiiouj'h il travels 18b, 000 miles a second; and were it to 


peiish ultcily we should still s<*e it shining for that time 
alter it bad vanislied from ci eat ion. Shins is held to bo 
1124 times as bright as a star (4 tbe sixth magnitude; 
other stars of the jiiht magnitude vary down to Pollux, 
which is 100 times as biiglit as tlic sixth magnitude. 
The second magnitude is on the aver.age twenty- five times 
as bright as the sixth, the tliird is twelve time^, the fourth 
is six times, the fifth twice as Inilliant as the sixth. If, 
as on the wliole seems by far the most ynohahle, nearness 
and not size is the exjdanation of astronomieal magninule, 
then we should consider, basing our caleiilatioiis upon tin* 
known distances of those few stars which can he ineasuied 
(.Siiiiis, Alpha Centauri, <Sp.)i that light requires on tlin 
average fifteen and a half years to reach us from a star of 
the first magnitude, twenty-eight years from one of the 
si-eoml, forty-three years fitan one of the thiid, ami so on, 
till for stars of tlie twelftli magnitude no less tli.iii libOO 
\i*.u-s would he required for liglit to reach us, since lliey 
wouhl seem likely to be at least 1000 times as far oil’ as 
Alpha Centauri and •Sirius. 

MAGNOLIA, a genus of plants, tbe Ixpe of the order 
M AiiNOiaACJ' .li. 'J'he s]»eeies of 31aguol«a are trees or 
slinihs, all natives of Nortli America and Asia. Matjnnlia 
tirmnli flora (large-flowered magnolia, or lamel hay) is an 
eveigieen tree, leaelnng sometimes a height of 7(i feet. It is 
one of tlie tallest .and haudsomesl trees of Kortli America. 
Tl lias large yiale gieen shining leaves, neaily lb inches 
long, with laige white tioweis. It has been cultivated in 
I’.ngland since IT.’JT, and in this eountrv attains a height 
of tl om 2b to lib feet. MarfnoHa (ffanen (dei-iduons sw .imp 
m.ignolia) is a native of Nortli America, in low, moist, 
.swampy giound at a little di.stance from the sea, from 
Mas.saehu.setts to Florida and ]..t»iii.sinna. The baik has 
a hitter and aromatic odour re.sembling sassafras. On 
tills account it has been used in Anuirica as a .suhsli- 
tnle for other aromatic hitler haiks, as Ca.scarilla, C.iriella, 
and, it is said, with great success. Although not 
miicli used in Kurojic, very favourable reports of its cflicai-y 
ill elnonic iheumatism, ague, and rtMiiiltent fever have been 
given. 'J'he fh>wer.s are of a cream colour and Iiavo .a sweet 
scent, which J\alm say.s may he smelt at a distance of 3 
miles. J/af/m/fla trijicfala is a native of North Ameiieii, 
in the Carolinn-s, Georgia, Virginia, and New York. Tho 
v\ood is .soft and spongy. Mnffnolia arumiunta is a native 
of Noilli Aim’riea, fi orn IVniisylvaiiia to the Caiolina.s. 
'I’lie fruit is about 3 iiiehes long, and resemblfs a .small 
euciiml»er, wbeiiee in America it is called Cueumher-tree. 
A tincture is made of the fruit, and is used in eases of 
vheiimati.'iin. Maifuolni com^piriin grows in China, where 
it has been cultivated Binct* the year (127, Its native 
name is Vnlaii. Jt is a very showy tree, having w’hile 
flowers, smnetimo.s difi'used W'ith purj»le, which give out a 
most delieious ]>eifnmo. MaffnoUa pur-pvrea (the purple- 
llowered magnolia) is a native of .L-ipan, and seldom attains 
n greater lieiglit than 8 feet. The bark when bruised biis an 
aromatic odour. Tlic* flowers are mere or less pmqde witli- 
out, and always white within. It is a very ornamental 
s]>eeie.s, .and worthy of cultivation. The best bituation fur 
it is against a wall, when branches will ^-oadi a height 
of from Jfi to 20 feet. Maynoliu CampbeHU is a native of 
Sikkim, where it w’as found hy Hooker and 'fhoinson. It 
is described as the most snyx'rb of the genus, attaining 
a height of IbO feet, with largo rose-coloured flowers, 
which appear before tlie leaves. 

MAGNOLIA'CEiEi an importurt order of plants, be- 
longing to the J'oi.yvktala: (series Kanales). Tlie species 
consist of bushes and trees, inhabiting ilie temperate parts 
of both the Old and New World. In ICngland, where they 
are excitie.s, tliey arc among the most highly valued of 
ornamental plants, and every species wdiicli can bear the 
climate, or wliieb will thrive iu couscivatories, lias been 
[ collected with great care. 
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Tht^ "oncr.a TaLiunsn and M4if;noli.i lisiva tlio singular 
liri'pcrty of dropjjiiii; Ihrir out of tlus h.-ifk of the? 

Mcd vfh.so!.s wIk'ii npfi, sillnwini; tlifin to iiiinj; down, each 
Misjiciulcd hy a loij,]^ cxtciisiblo flattie cord, conipusud of 
(lolinitc .s|nr;d vc^hOls, 

15<*, sides Macjnoma, the J'ui.ii* T!:i:k is well known. 
Tlie ('iiiiiese Anisk is a s])eeius of Iliieiimi. 

Tins order of plants ni.iv bo known fnan their allies by 
the se})als and }Kitjils-— tliey are hy])o;;ynous, dce.iduims, 
iiidnieate^ in three or .several serie.s, vvbieb are not very 
<listinet; the stamens arc uunteiuns; the earpebs in a 
sin;j:le series, or si'veral on a torus, f^encrally ^,uilc 
distinct ; iJio seeds wiiliout an aril (whicli serves to 
distinetnsb them from l>illeni.ieeu‘b and the ulbnnieii 
iu»t ruminaled (as in Anonaeea'); the embryo is miiinle. 
In tlu! tribe iMa,u;n()lu as there are lai; 5 e stipules eo\erin;^ 
tlie lfa\es in the hud. 

MA'GON or MA'GOa a favnniite rartha;;ini.nn n.nme. 
"I’ln* eailn st M.njdn was the father of the "Jeat llasdiuh.il, 
and wa*' the lira to hi in,; the meieenarv armies of <?arllaii;e 
into ellicienev (doU lodtiO n.r.) Another famous c‘(»nanand«r 
held tin* eliief eoinmaiul in Sicily from JllHl to .‘bS.’t, and 
aiiulher in o41. One of llaninhars brothers hon; this 
n.nn(‘ also, aerompanied biin to Italy, and earned llie news 
of Canine to Cailh.i^e. Instead of sendin;; Ilannioal .sue 
eonr the Cart!ia;;ini:ins, ]irol)ahly throiieli jealousy, di*- 
spalelied Mii,'j:(')n to Spiin, where, after llasduihal h:id left 
to endeavoin to join Jlaiinih.d hy land, Maedii lieUl diief 
eoniinaiul, line he snilered deeisiie defeat at the hands 
of the r.lder Seipio in litHJ n.i*., and lelired to Mimaea, 
>\Iu'ie the town he nourished into tnospeiity still hej 
his name as l\trt Muhon, In a last atleiiijtt to le.a'h 
'lannihal, Ma;;dii landed near <ienou« hut w:is haiilv 
wouiideil and (b leated hy \'arn.s when he advanced, *Mi;{ 
r..(’. lie le-einharked tlie leinains of ids uiniy to retnin 
to Afilea, hut he him.s(ilf died of his wound on the \oiaye. 
A CarthaLdnian wiiter on agiieullme of lids name wa.^ very 
lii,!;hly esltrined at Roine. 

MAG'OT. See liAnnAUY Aim:. 

MAG'PIS {I'ira ram/nfn) i'l a well-known Kn^'llsb 
biid heloiijLjinjL; to the erow bmnl) (Coividie). The iinif.»^- 
pie or pie (the first syllable heiiiL'; an uhlaevialed form of 
Alad;;e or Mur«;ari;l) is widely distrihuted in the northein 
paits of both iieinisplieres. It is rnnarkable that it did 
not exist in Ireland some 200 year.y a,i;o; and from a letter 
from Swift to Stell., it appears lliaL in 1711, tlioii*;li it bad 
cxi.sted for some time in Wexford, it was only tbeii spiejid- 
im; into the rest of Ireland. Tliis biid is .so wi ll Iviiown 
that any description is scarcely iieeessaiy. The j^eiiei.il 
plnina;;i‘ is pied with lilaek and white, and the tail is lont; 
and L^iaduated, beautifully iridescent with blue, jmiple, 
and f.;ieeii. Tlie bill is slronj;, compressed lateially, 
sli;^btly arched, and Jiooked at tla? tip. The wings aie 
sboiL and rounded. Tiie mule measures IM inebes; the 
female is smaller. Scarcely anytldng in the way of food 
comes ainkss to the magpie; in its gemn.-il habits it is 
strongly predaceous, ileslroying young poultry, game, and 
other small animals, and even oeeasion.ally attacking young 
lambs and sickly .sheep in the bamc w-ay as the l.irger 
Clows, whilst, wiieii these delicueu'S cannot be got, it will 
satisfy itself witli eairum, woims, and insects, and even 
with fruit and grain, lienee its fuiidiiess for the vicinity 
of buniaii Inibilations is by no means leeipioealed liy the 
oecnjiants of the latter ; and in this count! y, at all event .s, 
it is subject to so determined a perseculiuii, that, a.s Mr. 
Yarrell observes, “ but for its sagacity, eminently evinced 
in its self-preservation, it would be a rare bird.’’ It is fur 
less comniun in w.mded districts than it Used to be, and 
bus become rbyer and mon? susjiiciuus of man. 

The magpie usually dwells in woods and plantations, 
where it builds its nest in a high tree, but somcliine.*- 
frequents tall hedges, and build.'* in u thick bush, 'Hit* 


nest, wrlileb servt's for bever.al se.n'sons, is .a doUK’d stnic- 
lure, with an .apertuu^ on one si»le. U is eonijiosed of 
thorny sticks, strongly interl.iced, jdasltUMl with mud on 
the inside, and lim'd witii gi.iss iind root lilacs. 'I'lio 
egg.s, wbieli an* laid eiirlv in the .spiiiig, aie fioin six to nine 
in numher, and of a pale hlnish-gieon colour, with mmiomus 
spots of ash eolom and hiown. If taken young, the lu.n:- 
piu ‘d, win like tla 

hainilv, lu* hecomes iciy ainiising, ami exhibits gnat pi 
of imitating soumls of all kinds, lie owever, tin 
most tliieiisli of all tiie eiow.s, ]iicking up and coiirraliiig 
any hiight object tliat may f.ill in his way, although, of 
course, his boaids of this natme cannot he of llic shgliti ‘4 
use to him. Vai mis oilier species of the genus Ihca aie 
kn 'Hie Am .M.-igpie ( /Vea hu*h'>nica) is 

con-^idered hv the best aiiLlioi ilie.s identical with the Ibiro- 
peaii magpie. 

MAG'PIIC MOTH (Ahrara^ profinulnrintn') is a well- 
known Itnlisli inolli belonging to lie* family (Icomeliid.'u 
(L<hhm:i:s) and the subfamily Zereiiina*. 4’lie eonnnon 
name is ileiiM'd from the inagjiie'like eharacler «*f tl i* 
niMi kings, which vary coii'^ldeiahlv. The gionnd colour 
of tlie wings is gem‘r;illv wliilti with hlaek patelics, wliii li 
\.iiy in number and inlensity of the colour. There is .in 
mange stTjie mross the miildle of the foie win;',N, ami a 
]»ateii of tlie .same eolom at. their base. 'I'lie body is 
yelliivv with black s]i'ds. Tlie expanse, of the wings nieis- 
ures nhoiil an ineh aii.l a half. The eatei jiillar i-^ louml 
on the eu'Tant and gooseheiry hushes, and is veiy destinc- 
tiv(*. Its body is eream-eoloined with black lings ami 
'rin c.ilcrpillar of an allicil sjiccies, Ibe Clouded 
M.igpie Alotb {Ahvtij'aK nhiinla), feeds on the elm, 

MAG'YAKS» the ruling tarn or laee in lli NCAUV, 
.*ire h( hexed to ho a jieopli* of 'rnranian oii:»iii, who fonglit, 
their way to tlie ceiihal basin of the hannhe, llieiiee e\ • 
tending their eoii«|nests fioni the (kirpathian iMonntaiiis to 
jSetxia, and fiom the 'I’ninsy Kani.iii Alps to the .Sfxiiaii 
.Mps. ’Ibis inroad is said to have taken pl.'iee in a.i», 
Tliey founded a poweifnl state, governed at first ]»y eliief.i 
of tin* house of Arpad, and then hy kimjs of the s.inie line. 
The first of the lattei, eonmionly called St. Stejihen, fioni 
the rennmi.ition of iieathenism hy the nation in his reign, 
reeeivetl inx'estituve from the I’ope, Sylvester II., in the 
I xear HM)0, willi a eiown sent fm* the purjio'-e, wliieb is 
I still extant. 4 he mali; line of the Aipads faiieil in C>(U, 

id was follow'cd h\ sovcioig nt foi -.•ign fan ilies 

till I when, hy fnaj eb'ctioii, the Aiistiiaii house was 
jilaeed upon lli(* tliroiie. lint Ih- 'l urks inv.idod ami held 
posses.'-ion of the gieater ]iart. of the eouiilry for upwards 
of a century. 'I’lie Austrian princes beeaine kines of 
Hungary, subject to ccit.iin slijuilatlmis ratitied by tieatx', 
tlie vioLitioii of whieli led iu to a gallant but ill- 

fiited .struggle for national inilepenileiiee. 

'Hie Maguirs retain their national language, which l>e- 
long** to tiic great i’iniiic linguist ie family, siihjei-t to 
.sliglit inodilieiitions owing to long-conliniied contact with 
other foims of .sj.ecch. Its vowels aie rcsolxcd into two 
el.isses, (»nc of wliicli, r/, o, //, denotes the ma'-ciiliiie, and 
! the oilier, c, i, d, k, the feminine. 'i he wmds aic 
foniied that a masenline and feminine viAvel never ni(*el in 
the .‘■.line x'oeahle, whether .simple or eomia Another 

pceuliarity is that the Cbristiaii name is always mentioned 
last, as Ilniiyady .lanos, instead of .lolin JInnyady. 

According to tlie census of JJSHI, out of 1 ."i,.^20,7 1 0 
inbabituutH of tlie kingdom of Ilnngarv, 15,1 (i.5,f><SS wens 
Magyars — that is. according to the otiicial reckoning, lint 
of tlic.se it is beliex'ed that fully l,(Kl0,OI)0 wi'vc not trm» 
Magvars. As a ra(‘e the .Magxars are descrihed .is digni- 
fied, courteous, and hospitable, but proud, and nnder tins 
name of ])atiioli‘m intolerant, and in former limes cx- 
tienwlx' ciuel to tlie subject laees. The native die'-s, so 
1 f.inious f jr its pIctuicMpieness, lliougb toosuiuly dis.ij'pear- 
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inR witli civilization, is not extinct even in the capital, 
where it biinstK forth in political crises, causing; the stieeta 
of Pesth to look for the time being like a berries of eceiics 
from nil opera. 

MAHABHARA'TA. See iNntA. 

MAH'DI, a name given by Mohainineilans to a prophet 
who is expected to appear la-fore the end of the woild, to 
exalt and purify Ishtni and to tuiii the world to Mohani- 
inedaniMii. The expectation of such a deliven*r seems to 
have arisen at a veiy eaily peiiod in the history of Iblain, 
and to Ijuve been caused, in the lirst in-dance, by the dis- 
]»uleH whieh arose eoneerning tlie suceession to the c.ali])hate. 
A belief in a iiiddcii, concealed Mahdi or Imauiii, wlio was 
di'stined to he suhsequently made manifest, formed an 
essential feature in liie teaching of the Peisian Ahilaliah, 
tlie founder of the sect of the Ismailians, wiio tlourished 
in the seeond century of the Mohammedan era, and .sinee 
tliat time tlie doctrine lias been the subject of many modi- 
lieations and developments in the Miissnlinan world. There 
li.is always been among Mohammedan theologians a 
divi'isily of opinion as to who the hidden linaum or Mahdi 
le.illy is, and a still greater amount of uncertainty has 
always existed as to the date of his reappearance on earth. 
In the early limes of t)n^ caliplialc tlie doctrines were 
evidently invented by conspirators and ]iretenders for the 
]inrpose of gaining the adlierciice of the ignorant masses, 
and were moditied to suit the exigencies of the moment. 
'I he original idea was piohahly taken from the Jews, wlio 
have never lost their luipe of a coming Messiah, hut the 
Hebrew e,ono«‘ptl«m was tiaiisfonned liy the mysticism of 
I’ersia, and at later periods allVeti'd by tlie Clhristiaii doc- 
trines of the second advent and of the millennium. Oiigin- 
ally a IV*rsian or Sliiah iloctrinc [see Imaum | it soon sprea«l 
to the Moslems of other nationalities and deiiominatioiis, 
and eonvqiieiitly Mahdis have at diflerent periods appe.ved 
ill nearly evciy jiart of the Mussulman woild. Of these 
jierhaps the most celebrated was the veiled ]irop]iet of 
Mokaniia, best known to Mnglish readers by Moure’s poem, 
whose deatli took jdaee in the l(J2nd or lllJrd year of the 
Hegira. In Turkish liistory there have heem several, but 
none of them obtained iiiueh popular siipnort, and they 
were all nriested ami executed without ditliculty. The 
Turks, being imtnrally realistic and little disposed to religi- 
ous mysticism, do nut readily adopt an idea of this kind, 
and tlieir tiadilioinil devotion to the dynasty of OsiiiQii 
inukes tliem look with sus])icioii on all sorts of pretenders; 
hut the Tersians, Arabs, Hei hers, and negro ]io]>iilatioii are 
more easily led. and from their dislike of the Turks are 
more ready accept, any one who oilers didiveranco from 
llie evils whieh oppiess true helieveis generally. This is 
especially the, ease with the Arabs, who legard the 'J’nrks 
as harhariaiis, and who would willingly free themsidves 
from 'I urkish doinmatiou. Ill all ages it has been assumed 
that the ,Mahdi would have both a political and religions 
mission — that he w'onld be at once a political deliverer 
and a religions refuiincr. During the existence of the 
Ciilipliate as a great empire tlic tyrants wla» w<-re to be 
overthrown weie the Oniayad and Ahhaside dynasties, 
and tin* deliverer was to be of the disinherited family of 
Ali, hut these original conceptions have in the eonrsc 
of time been eoiisulerahly iiiovlitied by external coiiditions. 
Tln-ie are no longer Omayuds and Ahhasides, but there 
me still tyrants in Islam, and Islam as a whole is now 
tliieatened by an aggressive Cluisleiidorn, so that the 
model II ide.-i. of a Mahdi ih that of a divinely iiisjiired 
piofthet, who.-ie mission it is to free Jslain from external 
t?in-iiii*‘s and re-estahlish purity of faith and practice. 

Among model ji elainiaiits to theolheeof Mahdi the most 
eelrhiuted is Molnimmed Ahmed, whose exploits in the 
Siindmi ill tlieyeais IHSl-So gave the Egyptian and Uritish 
governnu-nts so inueh trouble. Yeiy little tiiistworlliy 
iiliui uialiuu has been published up to the present concem- 


I ing the life and teaching of this remarkable man, most of 
; the accounts issued being evidently based upon vague 
native ruinunrs or olse the result of fertile imagiiuitions. 
According to the story of Muusa Pciiez, a Freiielimnn hoin 
in tlie Soudan, and who was acquainted wnth the Mahdi 
I during the, early ])eri(»d of hip career, Mohammed Ahmed 
was born at Doiigola in 18-13 of respectable jiaienta. 

I From his Imyhood he was renmikahle for religions fervour, 
and before he was twelve years old he had eoiinnitted tlui 
Koran to memory. His two elder brothers, who were 
boatbinlders on the Wliite Nile, had him well edncateil in 
Mohuinmedaii theology and history, and for this ])urpose 
sent him to TCliartoiiin to study under some celebiated 
professors there. After completing his education he de- 
\oted himself to a life of asceticism, gaining a gieat ve]>ii- 
lation for holiness by his practices of fasting and iin'ditalion. 
For a long lime lie remained in seclusion, bur when certain 
of the tribes of the Soudanese, driven to desp«*r.at]on by 
the cruelty and oppression of the Egyptian governors, had 
resolved upon revolt, they sent to him for counsel and the 
aid of his presence, (ipoii receiving tins sniniiions he 
declared himself M.*ihdi, and being acknowledged by tin* 
liaggaias tribe his disciples began preaching all over tlie 
Soudan the advent of the prophet, and the coming exter- 
mination of tlie hated Turks. To strengthen his influence 
he took to hims(^lf rininerous wives (thirty-iiini‘, according 
to some accounts^ from the families of the most jiowerful 
chieftains of the eonntry, keejiing within the letter of the 
Molminineilan law, wliieh only allows frair, by a system t>f 
temporary divorce. The whole of the Soudmi w’as ri])e for 
revidt, ami in a very short time lie found himself at the 
head of several enthusiastic and warlike tribes of Arabs. 
To them lu‘ declared his mission to restore and piiiify 
I Islam, and lie at once began to insist upon the stiict oh- 
1 servnnee of all the preec'pts of Mohainiiiedaii law, and to 
enforce the presciibed devotional exercises with eonsider- 
ahle rigour. He coinm.anded his followers to abstain, not 
oiih fioiii wine and sjiiiituoiis liquors, but also from eofVec 
ami tohaeeo, forbade nil luxury and cllcmiiiacy, announced 
himself to he the champion of the poor, and declaied his 
intention of introducing a kind of soeuilistic equality among 
all true believers. It i.-> saiil that when h(‘ captured Ml 
Oheid he issueil an eiliet forbivlding his folhtwers to live in 
Jiouses, and after the Ucdouins had wrecked tlie houses of 
the iidiabitants, the whole population were «ddiged to eon- 
struet huts of straw in the courtyards of their dwellings, 
and either live in them or at least keep up the appearam e 
of doing so. lie proitdsed relief from all the ojjpn'ssive 
exaelioiis t»f the Egyptian governoi\s, but demanded a small 
tux from his followers for the support of the fighting men, 
and arranged to Keenreadne proportion of the plunder taken 
for the Hill no purpose. At the outset of his career he was 
patronized by some poweiful slave-inerehniits for their own 
purposes, but lie soon gi*ew too strong to need tlieir 
patronage, and hy his skilful inauagemciit gained the 
eutliiisiabtic support of his followers. 

All aeeoLiit of his victories over the Egyptian forces 
liJiR already been given in llio article on EdYi'T. In the 
I beginning of 1 Hftb the tow'ii .of Khartoum, . wdiich had 
been bravely defended by (Senerul (Jordon for about twelve 
months, fell into the hatulH of the Mahdi, (lordon being 
killed in the assault; but soon afler this event a lival 
I Mahdi ajipeared, and ^Mohammi'd Ahmed was compelled 
' to turn b.'iek from his triuiiqihant ailvunce towards Egypt. 
J’lie furtlier development of his ean*er was cut sliort hy 
his death, wdiieli took place afler a short illness in the 
month of June, In the unhesitating faith and 

fanatic valour of the followers of the Mahdi we have a 
modern illustration of the spirit which in tlie early days 
of Alohamincdanisin carried tlie Arabs on their vietoriou.s 
' eareer. Even now, alt hough civilization is no longer en- 
1 duugered, should a revolt such us this spread to Arabia 
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anrl North Africa, Kuvopcan int crests would for a time bo 
veiy seriously affected. An excellent bri»*f acoount of 
Malidisin is contained in “The Maluli, I’ast iUjd IhtJMeut,” 
by .lames Darmesteter (Loiiduii, 1^85), 

MAHMUD' of Ghazni, celc.biated in history as the 
first Ah)Iiaininedaii invader India, was born 2iul October, 
!i71 A.i>. His father, originally a Turki slave, had by his 
preaT abilities as a soldier been raised to the position of 
ruler of Ghu/.ni,and tliou^h at Ids death he named his son 
l«sniail to he his successor, the latter was conquered by 
Ids younger brother Mahmud, who obtained undisputed 
j)ower as sovereign of Khorusan an<l Clhazni in 1)97. He 
was confirmed in the possession of his authority by the 
Caliph of iiagdady and he is said to liavo resolved on an 
annual e.\peditiun against the. idolutors of India. Ho 
stalled on the first of these in the year 1000 a.d., and 
though he did not lead a fresh expe(liti<Jii every year, his 
invahions were so numerous and sue< essful .as to enable him 
to reduec the i^iiijnh to tlie position of a dcjiendeiiey, and 
to einich his treasury to an enormous extent by the booty 
e.'irried off. He was a deieriidiied idol-direaker, and he 
made the Hindu temples special objects of att,ai-k. Tlie 
.stoiy of Ids refusing a heavy ransom for a eelebrulcd idol, 
ittid after breaking in its face with his battle-axe being re- 
warded by a .shower of jewels which had been Iduhlen in the 
hollow liead of the image, is w'cll known. He was a brave 
and skilful hiddier uiid an earnest clianifdori of Islam, hiiL 
Ids love of plunder seems to liave also had something to do 
vitli his repeated invasions of Hidia. He was not merely a 
.soldier, however, for lie elected some liiagidiicent hidldmg.M 
in his capil.-il, and carried out iniportant public woiks. 
He was also a liberal patron of learning and literature, and his 
court becaniuthohoine of hcveral eelebratcd Ar/ddo poelsand 
Jdhtoiians. Among the most famous of tlicse was the 
poet Kirdusi, and it W'as at the request of Mahmud that 
Firdusi undeitook tlie coinpositioh of the “ Shahimmeir’ 
(tlie Fpie of kings). His connection with tlie p(»et, however, 
was lather unfortunate for both parties, us we have fill eady | 
noticed in the history of Fikdi'.si. Mahmud died .at Glia/ni 
ill 1030, in the sixty-fir.st year of liis ago and tliirly-tldrd 
of his reign, and his tomb is still shown in a gulden a slant 
distance from that city. 

MAHMUD' IL» iSultan of Turkey, the yuniigiT son of 
Alxlul Hamid or Aliined IV,, was horn on the 14th of 
Kamazan A.n. 1199 (2()th July, 178.')). In 1808 he de- 
])osed his cider brother Mmstaplui, and secured his position 
by ordering him to be strangled together with his infant 
son, and by drowning in the 1losplioru.s all of Mustapha's 
w'ives wlio promised to furnish lieirs to the tlirone. Hy 
tljcsc iiiurders Mahmud became the only male descendant 
of Osman, which was a matter of great iniportauee, tla? 
popular belief being that Turkey would last no longer t hun the 
family by whose gre.at ancestor the empire was founded. 
Tin* war with Itussia was then prosecuted vigorously, but 
‘rurkey was compfilled by exhaustion to make }M'aee on 
28th May, 1812. Mahmud then set himself to subjugate 
tlic .seuii-iudependeut paslnas of the outlying proviuees, 
and to carry out internal i*eform8. The reheUioii of the 
W'Mhabis was crushed in 1818 by Ibrahim raslia, and AH 
rasha W'as overthrown and killed in 1822, hut in 1821 
Greece revolted and another contest with Russia was com- 
nienced. The indcpendeii(‘e of Greece was secured by the 
defeat of the Turko-Kgyptian fiect at Navarino by the 
eomhined British, French, and Russian fli’cts, in 1827, 
though its existence as a separate kingdom was not re- 
cognized by Turkey until 1830. During tin* progress 
of the Greek resolution Mahmud had to suppress a re- 
bellion on the part of the janissaries, and after causing 
about 0000 of them to ho slaughtered he broke up aiul 
exih*d this formidable force, llis next war was witli 
Mehenet All, whs had raised aii insurrection in Kiryjd, iiiul 
he wai only saveu from overthrow by the iiilervciitioii of 


Russia, by whom peace was enforced in 1833. Still de- 
teiiniued upon effecting the elmnges he consideied m‘eeHsary 
for the reorgaiiizatinn of Tuikey,lirtmodilieduiid rearranged 
the system of taxation, foimed a militia, ami established 
schools for some branches of Western knowledge. At tlm 
same time he prepared for making war anew upon Mehemet 
Ali, and the eontiiet coinmeneed in 1839. Malnnnd died 
1st July, 1839, a few days befoie the news avri\ed of the 
defeat of his forees hy Ihiahini Basha, son of Mehemet Aii, 
on 24lh J line. He was a so\ ei eigii of great .sagueity, eiierey, 
.'uid resolution, and under hajipier cireumstanecs miaiit have 
done for 4'urkey what Betei the Gieat did fur Russia. 

MAHOG'ANY, a heantiful speeies of eahinet wood, so 
called from Mahoffani^ the Aiiicriean naiiie of tlio tieo 
Su'U-te.nia which belongs to them dt‘r M Ki.i 

It is a iiuti\e elncfly of the Bay of Honduras, wdienee it is 
largely exported to lliis ejunitry. It is also exportial from 
Guha, .Jamaica. Hispaniola, and South America generally. 
The tree is straight ami tall in its growth. It is about 
4 fe«*t 111 dinnieter, and sometimes rises HO feet from tlio 
spur t<i the liinh. Its foha.'^e is of a bi'anliful deep green, 
the thmer of a reddish or saffion colour, and tlie liuit as 
large as a lui key 's egg. Some of tJiese 1 rees grow to a Jieight 
of inO fi‘et, 'I'lic wood is usually h.ml, takes a tine polish, 
and is imi'*h usial in all kinds of eahinet-woik. The first 
uppropiiuliou of tliis valualile wood in Englaml posM‘sses 
Koine histoiieal interest. At the end of the last eeiilnrv, 
a phvsieiaii, Dr. Gibbons, had a hiothi'i*, a West Indian 
e.apl.'un, who broiiglit en’er sonn* ])l<mks of tliis W'ood as 
ballast. Mis. (iibhoiis wanted a eimdie-ixkx ; tlie doctor 
called oil his e.abiin'tinaker, Woollastoii, in Long Acie. to 
make him one of this wood. Woolkiston eoniplaiiied that 
it W’as tot> hard. 'Die doctor said lie must gt‘t stronger 
Tools. Theeandle-hox W'as made, and approved, iiisomiieli 
that tluMioetor then insisted on iinviiiga hmeau imido of 
the Raine wood, when the fine colour and polisli wen* so 
pleasing that la* iiniled all his fneiids to come and see it, 
among them the Dnebess of Buckingliaiti. Her Gram 
h«*gged some of the wood from Dr, (iiblions, and eirijiloyeil 
Woollaston to imike lier a Imri’iin also, and tliis eoniributed 
to the fame of maliognny, wliieli soon came into general use. 

Maliog.iny lias neither tast«* nor smell, sin inks veiy 
little, and warps or twists less than any otliei species of 
timber. It is very dm able when kept dry, hut does n.it. 
Iasi long when exposed to the weather. It i.s not attaekevl 
hy w’oiins. Like the jnne trilie, the timber \t best oi. diy 
rocky soils or in<*xposeil situations. J’art of that proeiiicd 
fioiii Honduras grows npmi moist hnv laml, and is, generally 
s]»eaking, decidedly iiifeiior to that brought fioiii Cuba ami 
llayti, bi‘ing siJt, coarse, and s]jongy, while the idlier is 
chsse-gruiiied and hard, of a darker colour, and soiiieinnes 
Ktioiiglv figured. 

MAHOM'}BiT(lhe jirophet of Islam). See MoirAMMKi». 

MAHOM'ST W’as tlie name of two famous .sultans of 
the Ottoman Turks. 

.Maiiomkt I. was the roston*r of the Otioiiiau Empire, 
w’hieh he found in a stah* of anarchy afti-r the fall of 
Bayazid, tho first who was styled sultan (i.e. civil liejid of 
Islam) by tlie Caliph, lie exteinled his eonqiiesls into 
Europe, and obliged the princes (/f Bosnia, Servia, and 
Wallaehin to pay him tribute. He died, aft«T nine years' 
leign, in 1421. 

Mahomkt II., Son of iMnr.id (or Aninralli) JL, and 
grandson of Maliouiet L, wms prm-laiiiual emperor of tlio 
Ottomans after the vt>liintaiy aiitliealion of his father in 
JII4; Mmad, how'e\er, was obliged to resume tlie leins 
of guvermiient till his d<alli, in Mol, wlieii Malioniet 
eoiiiiiieiiced his reign. He prosfrnted many siiecessful 
w.irs in Europe, taking Gniistantinople (1 ir)3), Oorinlli 
( 1 1.18), Tiel>i/ond (1 Ifil), N'egropont (1470), and Otranto 
(1480), by storm; be, liowe\er, met with some reveises at 
BelgrudL ( 1 400 ) and Rliodus (^l 180) He died iu Bithynia 
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in 1-181, Ills runs tlni** ; — “ I ilcsi^urd to ponqiier 

KIiimIps and sulxluu jinmd 

Of all lljn later rnliTS of Kl.ini this is the j^rrritcst, the 
purest typieal exuinple of an Ottoman Tuik. Murad liad 
diMwn down tlie dominions of iIm* (iveek Kmpire (Mill call- 
in:; itself tho “ Ifoinan lhn]tire,” as it had done sinee Con- 
st. inline rennned the .siat o| empire to lly/-;mfion, the 
“New Koine to Nery little mon than a .stiip loinul 
Const ant inople or Iiy/.:mlion, a pat, eh at Tiehi/ond, and a 
few traets in the I'eloponneMjs. Mahomet II. (^;j>ri\(d 
Kniojie of these last I’j'lirs of a frre.it mon.iu'hy in 1 
In that )eai Coii'-tantinople pa-seil out of ei\ ih/.ation into 
haihaiism, and iL .seems mipo.s>- ihle to ]trediet. 'when it .sli.ill 
air.iiii he fienl. 'I'o rover the hail'ajiMn with a thin 
■Veneer of Wclern inanneis, as we do in later vear.s, is 
futile, 'riir'l'nik i.s alnio.st the same nowas whi*n M.ihoinet 
11. iii.st settled him in I.urope. Jle oeenpies a foiiilieil en- 
eiiMpmenton |»arl of our Jhnopeaii tei i iloiy, . * 1111011 :; ns. yet 
not (,f n.s. 'I'lie man w li<» did lliis, who t'lok .In-tiniairs 
l.iinoiis t'hmeh of the Holy \\ isiloni (Santa Sophia) 
and tmned it into a mos(|ue, .such as it still lemains, w.'is 
the most f.iithless, the nio.st lustful, and most euiel even 
uinoni; Ottomans, Ih* it w.is who fixed, almost with the 
liimness (if -i l.iw, the hailvivous enstom, faithfully observed 
fjoin ids ilay to ours, of the mnrdei (01 impiisonment and 
min hy ei'inpulsory dehaiieheiy) of all jios- ihle eandidate.s 
to the thione l»y eaeh , sultan at Id.s aieession. He it 
was W’lio, li.ivlm; sworn not to hatm the head of tlie 
eoveiiioi ,if 1 iihoM if he sui leiulered, e*iiiied out Ids ]Mo- 
nd.se hy .s.iwin;; Imn asunder in the middle. At the s.ime 
time he w;is the eie.atest sohhei. the oie.desl statesman (if 
one d.'iie use such a woid ol a 'rmk), and the neaie.sl ap- 
]iioaeh to a ji.itioii of ait and liter.ilure. in , slant the mo.st 
i.ivoinahle speejineii of the fullest development of the 
Ol toman rare. 'J'lie Otfonuin Ihiipiie .'is a slate is pi.reti- 
e:i!ly the en.-ilioii of M.ihomef II. liven it.s l(*iritoi ml 
hinds weie fixed hy him. 'I'rehi/.ond, the oiitly ini; Oieek 
“ ^,mpIle.” fell to him in I Idl, eompletiii*; the eoinjnest of 
Asia Minor: this was just after Seandeih<*<; had died (in 
1 l.ilO, ami the (lieek peninsiilji h.id vvliolly ]»assed into the 
eoin|neiors h.mds. Moiileneoio alone, of all that fail Oieeee 
whieh we have been tan;;ht to e.ill 'fmkev, lemained, and 
has ever sinee remained, fice. Faillm', at hMiodes. Maliomet 
eiossed to Hie Italian jienmsiil.i. and hepm a fiesli snies 
of eomjno.sts with Otiaiilo. H.jp]olv deatli < he<‘ked him, 
and Oil into w.is re'^.iiiied from hi.s son and siiecessort. Jess 
lid^lilv hands. 

MAHRAT'TAS. See \ imiat i ,\s. 

MAI'A vv .I.s the eldest and most lieanlifiil of t,hc Pleiads, 
(l.iiiirhleis of Alhis and I'leionu. l»y /.ins, who was 
enainoured of her, slie heeame, the mother of Hermes 
(Merenrv). The Pleiads rise in Italy :ind Oreeee ahont 
the hej;Inidn‘; ol May, w lienee po.ssihIy tlie name of the 
iimnHi. 

MAID'EN. The name of an inslrumeiil. of capital 
piinisliment. fonneily iiseil at Halifax in Vnkshire, and in 
SeidlaluL It was the ])r(jtoty pu of the rreneli p:uiIlotine, 
ami eonsisted of a loaded pien* of iron with n sharp edi;e, 
whieh moved in grooves in a frame 10 fei t hioh. 'I'his 
jiieee, hein^ rai.scd to the top of the fr.ame anil let loose, 
ileseeiided and severed the erimliial's head fioin liis body, 
MA1DEN*HAIR FERN. See Adi vnti'ai. 
filAID'ENHEAD, a miniicii):il town of Knpjand, in 
the eonnty of IJerks, situated near the Thanie.s, ii-l inile.s 
fiom hondon on the (Ireat Western K.iilway, .'imid.st be;iu- 
tiful seener;. It consists ehiefly of one stieet extending; 
fri'in the river about a mile along tlie old liigliio.'id to 
Oxford, and lined with numerous respectable and haiid- 
Boine holmes. The town contains a town-liall, a hall for 
iiieelings, and ]ilaee.s of wor.ship for various denoininalion.^. 
Theie is a hainhsome stone bridge over the. Thames 
for the main road, and another about 000 yards south 


for the Cre.'it Western Uuilvvay, whieli skirts the 'town 
ill it.s whole extent. There aie no innnnfaetnrea, but 
the tow'll lias, nevi'ilheless, a pio^])etons appemanee, and 
is in the centre of an opulent neiirldMnirhood — the hrmity 
of the scenery and the railway facilities having made it a 
favourite place of abode with ^ler.sons engaged in Im.sines.s 
in London, as well a.s with others of indejx'iident ineoines. 
Jt is a great thoroughfare, in eoimeijuence of which flieie 
are several inn.s. Maiilenhead has a eoj porat ion, eonsi.sting 
of a mayor, four iihlennen, .iiid tw'clve eouneillors. 'J'he. 
population in 1881 w.as 8*J!20. 'I'he name is Koinctlim s 
said to be derived fiom the Jiead of one of the Kiev • 11 
Thons:ind Virgims having been jire.serveil here, hut i.s really 
merely rurnipled from Maiden- (or Midden ) hytlm, fiom 
j its limber whaif, which exi.sted hde before the liigliroad 
I laii through if. The ]>l.u*e was fonneily called ]\Iid.m or 
Midden Hythe, tben .Maidenhytlie, from which again il.s 
pie.M'iit name is a eon 11 j»t ion. The town was first iiieor- 
]»or:ited into a guild 2<J Mdwjird 111.; a ch.-ipel dedieiiled 
to St. Amlrew and St. M.irv Magdalen had been ahemly 
I ereelod. At Maidenhead Cdiaile.s J. was allowed hy the 
! Pailiament to see his eliildren, after sevcial yi*ars’ separa- 
tion, Ultli .Iiilv, 1(I*J7. 

MAIDS OF HONOUR. Anne, d.'Uiirhterof Kraneis TL, 
j dnki‘i.l Krittany, and cpieen of Chat le.s VII 1. and Louis NIL 
of Fraiiec, w;is the first to haw young and heaiitifnl ladies 
:d>out ln'i* called maids of honour. The prc.seiit (^iiecn of 
Lngl.md lias eight. Tliey are her inmiciliaUi atteiuhints, 

! and it is their duty, in rotation, to aeeompaiiy her on all 
oecasion.s. They generally have a tille in their ow’ii light, 
hut whenever this js not the t^me they are hy courtesy styled 
tlie “ Honoiirahle Miss , ’'without the CliTmtian name. 

MAID'STONE, a town of Jlngl.nnl, in the eonnty of 
Kent, to miles from London hy the South-eastern I’ailway', 
It i.-i a innnieip:d and pailiameiitary hoiough, is the 
a.ssi/.e tow'n of the eonnty', and is silnatial on a deelivilyoii 
the e:i.st hank of the Medway. 'J’lic town is in a pleasant 
po.sition in the central vale of Kent, lias a line paii.sh 
church, founded at the end of th(‘ fouiteentli cent my, iiml 
known as the, “ Pilgiini’.s Chaiiel,” and ni.any almshonse.s 
and eh.'uilies, '1 la* jiuhlic Imihiing.s arc numerous, em- 
hraeiiig, bcsiiles a former pidaee of the aiclibishops of 
Canteil'ury, u ti;wn and county hall, gaol, and Imialic 
a.''yliim, hurraeks, iheafie, library, philosophical society, an 
e\<*elJeiit nnisenm, assembly' I'oonis, nieehanie.s’ iu.sHfute, 
Mest Kent Inlimuiry and IIo.s]*ital, the County (tplith.ilmie. 
Hospiial, vKe. A building for the Grammar School was 
opened in 1872, and a laidge of three aiches o\i r the 
liver was finished in 1871). In tlie xiehiity are paper ami 
oil mills, and .some of the most jirodiietive hop grounds :iml 
orchards in Kngl.’iiul ; also valua’olc (juariies of stone, whieli 
i.s exported hy the Medway. Trade i.s thriving, and Hie 
town ineiea.sing. Some jmhlic gardems, whieh had l)eeii 
piirelumed and heauHlied by Mr. Julius Hrcneliley, .at a 
cost of over X’2i),»)0(», were opened in 1873. Tlieie was 
an important ei»y of the early’ KriHais in the neiglihonrhood 
of this town. In tlie reign of Henry \ ML the lir.st Kng- 
lish hops were rai.scd here, Maidstone, s])ellcd in Saxon 
times MvihiuffVAtuH, iveeived it.s ehailer of incorporsitiou 
from Kdwaid VL in 1545), hut forfeited it ifi the follow- 
ing reign, owing to the connection of its inliahitant.s with 
the insnrreelion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, (^ueen Kli/.ahelh 
granted another clmrter, with increased privileges; but 
this also became void, by a quo tvurrnntOy soon after tbe 
Kevcilution of 1(188; and u new ehaiter was granted in 
1748 by George II. Tlie inunieip.il borough is divideil 
into four wards, and is governed by six aldermen and 
eighteen eouneillors. The population in 1881 w’as •2J),(J38. 
Tlie pailiameiitary borough at the same time had a popu- 
lation of 3!),(hi2. U formerly returned two members to 
the House of Commons, lait w'as deprived of one by tho 
Kedibtnbuilon of Seals Act passed in 1885. 
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MAl'GRSS (f^rurua (u/vilii\ a fisli hc'ltmpfinR to tlio 
family SciKMiida*, th« omU'I* Acantlmptorypii, is somclimos 
cMu;^lit on liiiti.sli ccj.ists. It has a vtMy wide raii^c, bein*; 
rmninon in the Mi’ilitcrmm*iui and extending to Australia 
Hiul ('ape of (jood Hope, 'i'lie niai^re is a hup? fish, 
luMiii; usually 3 feet l(»np niy:l soiuefmies attaiiiin!' a lenpli 
of i\ feet. The hj»dy is tliick and elonpited, greciiish-browTi 
tihove and bluish -while below ; the head is short and rounded, 
and tJtc mouth is not provided with barbels. 1'he soft dttm'il 
liii is mneh inure developed tlmii eillicr the fijnnous dors.al 
or llie anal. The ventral tins are jjoetoial, with one spine 
and live soft rays. TJje air blad«ler is enriously fringed. 

'l ilt; flesh (»f the inaipe, thoui^li diy, is eonsidered pmtl 
.and VI holesoiiie. Foimerly the head was greatly esteemed 
by epicures, and in the lifleonlh and .sixteenth centuries it 
vas the eiistom to piesent it as a\uluahle gift to the tliree 
conservators of the city of Ifomt;. 

MAyi. (from the Freiieh 7u(iille\ strictly “the mesh of 
a net,” but applletl in a collective \iow to defiaisive armour 
fojinedof iron rings or »ound mt'slies. Ihiyer, in liis Fieneh 
tlielionary, translates maiUe “a little iron ring;” hut Inler 
oii a eoat of if.iil (also denominated the hnuherk or hohiv 
tftnn) eamo to iman any atinonr f<ir tlie bod}', whether 
eliiiin-mail oi plate mail, tSec Aiim<»uk. 

MAIMON'IDES, or MOSES BEN MAIMON 
(Mifses flic sun of Malmon), ealled by llie .lews 
JiiiM finM ^ from the initials of the latter nairn* with 
the title Ihihhi prefixed, llio greatest theologian and 
bcliohir the .lews ever piodueed, was hoiii at Ckirdova, 
oUth M.ireli, 1 l.'i."). Ilis aiieeslors for six generations had 
been distinguished for learning, and his hither, Maiinon, 
w.is th(' anllior of several important works in Aiahic and 
Hebrew. 'I'he father, owing to the persecutions of ('aliph 
Abdul Muinen, who hecaiiie master of Cordova hi IIIH, 
was ohlle<‘d to remove with his family to Fez, where he 
made an external profession of Mohammedanism for the 
sake of peaee, hut Kept up at the same time the dmneslie 
ohservam-e of .ludaisiii. He maintained this for sixteen 
yoars, hoping for a larger measure of jmhlic lihoity, hut 
at lust, finding the new calijdi a.s bigoted us llic old, he 
jesolved to 4‘inigrate, and aei'ordingl} emhaiked with his 
f.iniily for Aeie, from wlnaiec In* passed to .Teiusalem, 
wlieie he died. On liis father's death Maiinonides icmoved 
to (’.iiro, where, as ho sluired tln‘ feeling coiiiinon to most 
of the .I<‘wisli rabbis, tb.at religious learning shouhl never 
be made a means »'f gaining bn-ad, be .supported hitiiself 
by dealing in jewels, and afterwards by the praetiee 4»f 
medicine. In the latter he gaiiu'd ho great a reputation 
lliat, in spite of his race niul religion, lie wais made court 
]»liyHicia]i to Saladiii of Egypt. His attaimoents in learii' 
ing had by this time become so famous that young .lewisli 
blndeuts flocked fium all parts to listen to his leetui-cs in 
thr rahhinieal eolh’gc of Cairo, and he was frequently eon- 
.»-iilted by eoiigregations and rabbis on questions of diflieult}r 
in matters pirtaining to the law. Nor was this f.-iiiie un- 
merited, for it is evident from bis wiitings tb.at he b.'id not 
only studied Hie BiMe and 'lalmnd profoundly, but Ji.id 
made biinself master of tiie whole extent of Arabian science, 
and of Greek pliilosophy also, as far as it had been iiiade 
acLM'ssible by Arabic translations. He wits the author of 
mnnernus wmks on astmnomy, matbeinaties, and medicine 
in Arabic, which were highly esteemed by Anbiaii hcliol.ars; 
but bis greatest works, and those on wliieli bis fame ami 
infliienee Imve been chiefly ba.sed, were in eoniicction writli 
theology and philosophy. Among these the most import- 
ant are bis “ Omim ntary on the Mislmab,” written in 
Arabic, begun in lez in 1168 and finished B-ri ye.ars afler- 
waids in Hairo. This woik foinis an elaborate historical 
introduction to the oral law, and it truees its development, 
its divisions, plan, &c., in so masterly a manner that it was 
soon regarded as being an essential part the 'I'aliimd 
iUclf, and no editiou is cousideicd complete without iU 
YOU IX. 


Tills was followed by the “ Sopber Ilanmnsvolb,” or Book 
of the Precept. s, an exact eniimeratiou of the (I HI Biblieul 
precepts i‘e(‘4*gni/.(‘(l by the rabbis, l<>getbi'T with tbiit4*en 
articles of bi-lief, which every .lew, in Hu; opinion of Mai- 
moiiides, is bound to liold and confess, and which were 
aftiTM.ards inclndeil in the .synagogue ritiail. 'J’his book, 
however, was merely a pieliminarv to the author's inastcr- 
pi4*ce, cntith'd tlie “ MI.slmcb 'rorali,” a gigantic w»)ik, con- 
taining .H si.stem.atic codification of the whole .Icwi.sh law 
as it i>to Im' founil in the Bihlo and in tin* 'ralinnd. It 
was wiiltfU in Hebrew, was diiidi-d into fomtein hooks, 
and it cnmpii.ses IfSU chaplers. 'I he fiisl book, wliicIi scis 
forth the duti«-s of knowlcdgi*, ami is elm-fly theological, is 
prized by .lewish uihhis as of ine.-^f iinahh; woilli. Next t(» 
this woik in importance, ami quite equal to it in interest, 
W'as the “ Guide of tin* I’n plexed,” written in Ai.ihic and 
(le.signed to reconcile rlev\i.sh tlu‘ol<>gy with letim-d (.In-ek 
pliilosophy. This work, wliile it eontiihiifed mote than 
any other to the raliniujl development of .Indaistn, hee:ime, 
iiniiuMli.iti-ly jiftcr tin- atillior’s dcalh, the cenin- of a tierce 
<‘ontnivcisy .aimaig the .lews, w hleh raged with tln‘ ino.st 
hitter intensity for over a eentui \ , .and llie echoes of wliieli 
hai'c baldly }et died aw.-iy. 

Maiinonide'^ dieil at Caiio, loth Heecmlier, 1‘dO'l, so that 
h»‘ dni not quite attain t«) llie age ol seventy. In Ids own 
time ho w:is styled the “Light of the Age,” .and he has 
since heeu recognized not, only :i.s one of the gn-alest 
seliolais of .Ind.iism, hut also as <me of tin; nohlest and 
P'aiide.sl thinkers of all lime. Not witlislanding tlie im- 
mense progiess mmie m I'-aining since his day his woiKs 
1 are still studied with in1en*sl by Europe.-m scholars, ami a 
I tine edition of Ids “Guide” wms ])nl)hsheil in Pans, in 
* Arabic and French, in Isfitl-ht*. 'I'lie estimate foiimai of 
his eharaetei l>y Id., eonntrMmn may he g.ilheied fioin the 
saving enireiit among llieni — “From Alo.se.s till Aloses 
ap]M-tned no second Moses.” 

MAIN, a n:i\ igalile river of Germany, rising from two 
sonrees — the Ih-d and tlie White Main — in the Fichlelge 
hirge, North Bavaria, Germany. Its two stieains uidti* in 
the eiiele of l)jipf‘r Dannhe, and then it flows we.st, vvith 
many windings, into the teiiitory of Hes-se, tliiongh a 
rich vine eouniry, joining the Ithiin* opposite Alain/.. It 
is iinvigahle litO miles from the Jlljiiie. It T(*eei\e.s on the 
left hank tlie L’egidtz and 'J’anhei, on the liglit hank the 
S.iah; and Niilder. l.ength, iIK(t miles. 

MAIN PLOT and BYE PLOT, f»r “ Snrmismg Tiea- 
Fon,” were two closely connected eiileiqiri.se.s. The Main 
Plot w.as arranged for the purpose* of sci/ing the pi‘r.son of 
King .Tames 1., and jdaeing Arahelhi Stu.'irt on tln‘ throne, 
and W’as led by Sir Walter L’nleigh, L«n<l Cohham, Lord (in-}, 
and other eon.spiiators, .aid«‘d by Sjuinish iiillm-nee and 
money, in tlu* suinmer of H»();{, imniediati-ly afli-r .lanie.s’ 
aeces.sion. Tlie plot.s wane discovered (the live Phd was 
much the same, exerjit that it omitted the de.sign in favour 
of Arabella Slnail), and Ihileigli was .arn-sted with all the 
rest, duly, HKUL The conspiiator.s were tiii’d and e()ii- 
I deiniied ut Winelie.sfer in November: two ('’atholn piiest.s, 

I Watson and Chirke, were hanged ; Brooke, hnithei of ('ol>- 
h.im, and the only one in both plots, was hehc.sdcd on otli 
Heceinber ; Cohham, Grey, ;iml Sir (Irilliii M.'iiJvham weio 
reprieved on the very scaflbld, tdh Di-ei-niher, ami ll.-ileigh 
languished out his life in ]ni.son till .'HMh .laiinavv. Hi 1(1, 
when he was rele.ased. [For liis siihsrqm-nt fate see tlm 
article ILm.k.kiii. | His guilt as to the Alain Plot rested 
on the evidence of Cohliani alone, and them are good 
re.asoTiH for helh-ving him nnoj ciit. 

MAINE i.s the most iioith-easterly of the. flnited States 
of North America. It is boumh-d S.W. and W. by New 
llanipHbirc, S. by the Atlantic Ocean, E, by Nh-w Pirniis* 
W'i'’k, and N. and N.W. by Canadiu The soutbern l)omid- 
ary of Canada, which laid long been in dispute between 
the United States and Great Britain, waa deiiiiithely settled 
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in 1840. Tlie area is .^j 1,7(>C squara miles, and the popu- I 
laliou in 1880 was 048,04ri. j 

^Surface and Soil.- - The oosist-lino of Maine is indented | 
by numerous hays, of wliieh the piiiicl[>jil are — Cas<Mj Buy, 
iVnohseot Bay, J'Teiiehi nan’s Bay, Maehias Bay, .and 
3*assainnqnoddy Bay. These hays eontuin a preal numher 
of small islamls, almut 4(U) altogether, and some <»f coii- 
fiiderahle si/x*; sneh .as Mount j)«'sert, in Krenelnnan's Bay, 
ami I.oNii lsLANi>, Fox Island, and Beer Island, in 
IVnohseot Bay, TJion;j:li the fntst .alonpj tliis jftiore is 
very intense in wiiiler, and the numerous isl.amls fa\onr 
tlu* formation of ie«*, the harhonrs are eoinmonly open all 
Ilia year round, the strent^th of the tide, whieh rises to 
between ‘24 and 40 fe<‘t, pieveiilin^ their heiiur elosed up. 
Indeed Maine has more ^'ood harbours than anyothei statu 
ill (he Union. 'J'lie country lises srnidnally, hut r.-ilher 
rapidly, from the sh(»re. 'I'he surface of tlie state is mostly 
Jiilly, hut it is only in the norlh-wesleiu .and noithern dis- 
tnets that the hills lise to tlie liei^ht of mountains, of 
whieh llio hi^he.st, Mount Katahdiii, lises to feet. 

This moiintaiijons distiiet occupies Jiioro thau one-fifth of 
Uie area ot tlie slate. 

'riie centre of the stale is occupied hy a hilly reejion, : 
w)ii<h is well drained by numerous riveis with a lapul | 
course. 'I'he southern portion is le\el ainl marshy. Aloir^ 
the sea-coast, and from 10 to ‘20 miles inland, the soil is 
of moderate fertility, and frequently intersected with sandy 
and sterile tracts; hut beyond thisiejion the soil impiovcs 
considerably, and produces pluiitirul ero|)S of flax, 

uml hemp. 

JUrern . — The rivers in the soiilherii distrief have a short 
course. The principal are tlie I'iscalaqiia, the Saco, and 
the Biesuinseor or Uaseo. East of Uasco Bay is a deep 
indentation wliich leeeives two eonsider.ahle riveis, the 
AudroM’oj'Kiii and the Kennehee. ’I'he Andi*oseo^»;iu rises 
about 12' N, lat., 71” 1.0' W. Ion., and flownn;:; south 
mid west, and fipjain south and west.afteraeoiii.M* of about 
i!00 miles joins the Kennehee near its month in Kemiehee 
Bay. The Keimohec rises in beverul hianehcs on tlie 
eastern deelivily of the monntain-raii'ie whii*h separates 
lilaiiie from <’anuda; these hiaiiclies unite in Mooscliead 
Lake, a sheet of water about ,-B) milt's loii}^ from north to 
stuilh, with a hvejnlth varying from h to ‘2t) miles. From 
tills lake the Kennehee. i.ssues in a larjie stream, and the 
tieneral direelion of the remainder of its course is to the 
south, till it reaehes the mouth of the Androseojr^in, after 
;i course of ahout ti.OO miles. Tliou^h its eomse is ob- 
structed by falls and slioals, like that of tin* Amlroseofr«;in, 
it is of ^real iinpovtanee in the tiaiispoitation of InnduT. 
'File tiile ascends to An{j;usta, 70 inih's from tin* open sea. 
The renobseot falls into IViiohsi'ot Bay, has a course of 
alioiit ‘2.')() miles, .and is navi'jahle for lar^e ships tc» Bangor, 
h‘2 miles from the sea. The St. Croix or Seodie, which 
separates M.aine from New Brunswick, «'iiteis l^iss.auui' 
quoddy Bay after a course of ahout 100 miles. I>akesaiid 
ponds in the interior are very numerous, esjx'ciully in the 
north. 

(Hlmnfe , — The winter is very scv<‘re. From the 1st of 
Novemlnr to the Isl of Apiil tlie ground is eovereil with 
snow, and the rivers and hiki-s with iee. The summer on 
the sea-shore is very hot : the thermometer frequently rises 
to H0‘\ and even IMi”, and the weather is subject to .sudden 
and p-eat ch.ani'es. Drought is frequent, but the country 
geiieially is healthy. 

rnuhivlioun^ de, — The principal products of this state 
aie maize, wheat, h:irley% rye, and flax, with pine and otlier 
timber; apples, ehenies, ike, 'I'he nnuerals compnse 
maihle, iron ore, and lend. The annual value of the cotton 
inanufaetures has been e.stiinated at 2.000,000 dolhus. 
Shipbuilding is aUo e\tenhi\ely eairied on— one Ihhd of 
all (lie shipb of Aineni-u Icing built on its rivers and 
barbaurs. 


M.aine h.as some good canals, find fair railway cornmnni- 
cation. The legislation of Maim* is rcmai liable aseoiilam- 
iug the enaetments known as the Maine J.iqnor Laws, to 
prohibit tho sale of intoxicating beverages, except cider, liy 
any but the constituted authorities for the purposes of 
medicine, mechanics, or manulucture. The law was passed 
in 18.>1, find whatever donhts Ihero may bo j»s to the. 
wisdom of tbe jioliey on general grounds, it cannot be 
denied tli.at they have greatly deerc.asi*d, though they have 
not by any means stopped, drunkenness. 

Maine fieems to hav'e been discovered by one of the 
Uabots in 1497. It. wras afterwards visited by the Freneli, 
w'lio called the southern part, west of the Kennehee, Maim*, 
and the eastern pait Aeadie. The English made s«)in«* 
setllemeiits in the fjoiithern district about D>3r>. The first 
eh.arter was proprietary, and granted in to Sir 

EerdiiiamI Gorges, but in l(If>‘2 Maine was united to 
Massac liuselts, under the title of tin* county of Yorkshire. 
Massachusetts, in 1819, gave permission to the frecnien of 
Maine to decide the question of a .sejianation, when, llie 
majority of votes being in f.'ivonr of it, it became an inde- 
jiendent stale. In its early history it i.s said that every 
twentieth settler was killed bv the Indians. 

BfAINE, LE. one of the old provinces of Franco, was 
hounded N. hy Korrn.andie, E. hv Orleaiiais, S. liy Anjou 
or Touraine, .and W. by Bretagne. It now forms llie 
gi enter part of the departniciits Mayicnnk and Sautiik, 
ami part of Oknk. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRB, a department in I’lance. formed 
out of the old province of Anjou, and named from its two 
piiiieipal livers, the M.aino and tlie l.oire. i.s honndi*d N. hy 
tlie deparlmeiits of Mayeiine and Sarthe, E, by Indie i t- 
Loire, S. by the dep,ai“tinentR of Vienne. l)eux-Si*vrep, and 
Vendee, niui W. by Loire- 1 iiferi cure. Its greatest length 

77 miles, its greatest breadth 80 mile.s. 'I’he area is 
2750 square miles; the population in 1888 was r)27,88(b 

tSurJ'nrf . — Tlie ilepartmeiit presiaits a pleasing variely 
of low hills, mostly planteil with vines, and of plains, wineli 
are very fertile. The lields are inclosed hy ditches and 
quickset hedges, within which cliniips of trees are jd.inlod 
here and there, tlie wdiole giving a warm and ngiecable 
aspect to the country. 

YA’cfr.'t.— Tho department belt>ngs iMitively to the basin 
of the Loire, which river crosses it fioiii E. to W., and 
foiiiis in its course several beautiful islands. Tlie nortlmin 
districts are drained hy the Mayenne and its feeder tho 
Oudon, by the Sarthe and its feeder the J.oii‘e, and by tlai 
Aulliioii. The Ma} enne .and tbe Sarthe nuitc above Angei s, 
and form tlu* Maine, which aftiT a course of uhoiit 5 miles 
falls into tiie Loire soutli hy west of Angers. These liist- 
luimed rivers are navigable; the Loire stcairK’rs bctvvefn 
Nantes and Tours ply up the Maine as far as Angers. 'I ho 
cliief feedeis i»f the lx>ire from tho left bank in this depart- 
ment .arc the Tboiiel and the Layoii. The Si*v ve-Nuiituise, 
and its tributary the Moine, diain a small portinn of the 
s<iuth-west of the department. 'I’he department i.s traversed 
by the Oileaiis-Nantes Ihiilvvay, The climate is healthy, 
and the teinperat lire mild; winter i.s rainy; west and &outli- 
west wdiuls prevail. 

jSoil^ ProdfU'h^ — 'I'he soil is generally fertile, yield- 

ing corn more thau enough for the conhniiqition. The ehi« f 
crops are wheal, rvi*, bailey, and pulsi* (»f ail kinds, (Ulier 
valuable products aie lump, flax, nuts, exeelleiit fruits, &e. 
About 1.5,01)9,990, gallons of wliite and red wine arc mndo 
aiinii.'illy, some of wliieh is of good qnahf \. A considerable 
quantity of eflerv esciiig vviru*, reseinbling the true champagne 
uiid rivalling it in qiiulily, is maiiufaetmed. 'J'he depart- 
ment is famous for its melons. A coiisiiierable quantity of 
filler is also made. The forests, wliieh are extensive, con- 
sist ehiefly of oak and beech. The pasiurnge is good, and 
great numbers of hoiscs, mules, horned cal tie, and sheep 
arc reared. Deer niid wild bears are met with in the forcbts; 
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volvrs Rtnl are H»)itirtime8 sron ; foxnn, wra‘JclR, 

niid will! cals aio more coiniiKtn. I'Vatliorcd game* is very 
almndaiit. Tihli is ; tlie rivers an* infested by 

otter.s. Among tlic reptiles are vipers, adders, the common 
BiiiiUe, and land-lizards, 

'J’he minerals woiked roipprise slate, granite, marble, and 
flint. 'J’he quari ies of the former, e.sjM-cially those of Angers, 
nre vast eNeavati(»ns, worked riglit from the surface of the 
gnnnul. Tiie principal inaiiufactures carried on arc linens, 
dial lets, gingliams, iind calicoes, (Iraiii is extensively ex- 
]Mjrtc(U The department is di\ide<i iiito the five arroii- 
disscments — Angers, Jiaiigd, Segrd, (Iholet, and Saumur. 
'J'lic capital of the department is An<ji*:ks, 

MAINTENON, FRAN9OISE D'AUBIGNfi, 
MARQUISE DE, the second wife of Louis A IV., was 
burn in a prison at JSii«n't on 27th November, 1G3/), where 
her father had been iinfnisoned as a fliignejiot. In 
lie, was rdcased, and emigrated with his family to Martiii- 
iipie, where be died ill IG-to. Madame d'Anbiirm^ returnrd 
to Fiance, and died there in lG.!jO, after snderiiig iiineh 
fiom poverty, leaving her daughter nbsnlntcly penniless. 
In this etmdifion Mademoiselle <rAu!»igiic was hefiieiided 
h} the jjoet ScaiTon, who oOcred either to pay for her ad- 
mission to a coiivoiit, or, thongli he was dehirmed and an 
iinarul, to make her hia wife. Slic aecepted the hilter 
idV'T, and became Madame Searrori in IGbl. To the poet 
siie was a kiml and attentive w'ife, and her beauty and iii- 
ti lhgcnce imabled ber to take a prominent position in tbe 
miilst of therdiiietl and intellectual society wliidi frequented 
Jiis house. After his di*ath in ItlUO, she* enjoyed his pension 
for a few years; hut it was stopped in KJOG, and she was 
jii ('paring to start for JNivtngal, to become lady-attendant 
to tile qii(*en, when she made the acquaintance of the king’s 
inistiess, Madame de Montespan, who obtaini'd for her llie 
lenewal of the pension and iiiduc(*d her to stay in Tuns. 
She was afterwaids intrusted with the education and caie 
of the children which Madam<‘ dc Montespan had h«»rnc to 
liouis XIV., a task which she carried out ^ith unremitting 
kindness and devotion for several years. Out of her sav- 
ings slic purchased the (‘state of l^laintenou, and wh(*n she 
lenioved with the children to couit she so gained the favour 
of the king that ho raised her estate to a inarqiiisate, 
I'ltirnately she dis]»laced Madame de Montespan h(‘i>elf, 
and after tlie deatli of the (]ueen, although slie Imd reached 
the ag(*, of lifly, she w'as, in IGHh, secretly married to Louis. 
For tliirty years she retained his respect and ufl'cetion, and 
1 hough she was never publicly acknowledged as queen, sbe 
exercised much authority in national aflairs. She enjoyd 
also a great reputation for devotion, and her inHucnce at 
court was nlw'uys exercised on the side of decency and 
morality. One of the b(ist of Inn* acts was th(^ founding 
of a school for poor girls, which afterwards grew into the 
splendid institution of St. Cyr, and she always showed 
licrsclf a kind friend and patron of her pupils. After the 
death of the king she retired to St. Cyr, where she le- 
inaiiied in seclusion until her d(',ath, which took yilace 
17>th April, 1710. Her political influence was dlhiist ions 
to her country. The later ycais of Louis XIV. wen? filled 
with failures and reverses. The Jesuit jiarty rose mider 
her favour to great authority, ami it is to her we must 
ascribe tbe revocation of the Fdicluf Nantes, which directly 
and indirectly brought such evil to France. Ncvcrthch'ss, 
it se(^iiis cerlaiu tliut slit* opposed the abominable persi-eu- 
tion of the HKA<i<>NNAi»KS. Her letters have be(*n fre- 
quently published, the best edition being that of 'riicojiliile 
Lavall(;c; (1864). 

MAINZ, MENTZ, or MAYENCE. the Koitinn J/o- 
ffitntiac.um, is a foi titled city of West tierniany, in the grand- 
(incliy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the left bank of Hie lllnne, 
a little below the junction of the Main with that liver, on 
tile slope of a hill. The population in 1H81 was (iOJlO/i. 
Aluinz ib connected by a modeju biidge and a railway iioii 


biidgcover tbe Hliine, with tin* village of Kaslcd or Kas'^el, 
included in its system of fortilieations, which render it one 
of the strongest and most important fortresses in (jcrinany, 
Itesides the ramparts, the city is deteiuie«l by extensive 
outworks, comprising a eilad(*l, six htiMs, and a strongly 
fortified Llainl on tbt; river. Tin* oh] stri'ets are for tbe 
most part narrow and cnxiked, but a mnnbev of handsome 
buildings and new streets have sprung u]>, while fimple 
spnee for an iimm'nse extension of tlie town lias bci-n 
aH'orded by the widening of the line of circuiiivallation. 
Along the Ithine extends a handsome quay. Of the sipiares, 
tlw! principal is llic Parade, wliieh is siirromided willi 
avenues of tre(*s. Of the ekwen clnirches, of wliich one is 
for Protestants, the most nanarkabh* are the cathedial, a 
vast huilditig, surmounted by a lofty cupola; the Chutch of 
St. Ignatius, which is considered a model of bcaulirul 
ecclesiastical arch ilcct nre ; St. Peter’s; and St. Stephen’s. 
I'ndei St. Ponifaee, tlie apostle of Oentral (lerrnany, the 
sec was raised to an archbishopric and made the seat of 
tbe primale of (rcimany. This prelate^ was the son of an 
F.nglisli wheelwright, and he assumed a pair of wheels ns 
bis armorial b(*arings, which are retained to this day in the 
aims of the city. The other chief Imildiugs are the grand' 
dueal palace, the arsenal, tin; palaces of the conimandarit 
and of the vice-go\ ernor, tbe, (qdscopal palace, the theatre, 
&*e. A bronze statue of Hiilenberg (the inventor of print- 
ing, and a native of Mainz), modelled hy 'riiorwaldsen, and 
cast in Paris, w'as erected in an open spare ojqiosile tiie 
theatre in 1837. A literary club now occupies the, sili* of 
bis house. A gymnasium has taken the place of tbe former 
university, and tliere aie several schools. The city libiary 
consists of above 130,000 volumes — among which arc some 
of the earliest e.\tant specimens of prinliiig— and in the 
same building there are nxt(*nsive collect ions of Koiiinii 
antiqniti(‘s, medals, «.tcc. The Kicliel.steiii in the eit.idel is 
supposed to beainoiiunienl in lioiiour of Hiusns Germanieus, 
biotlier of the Kmperor Tiberius. Tlie ('iivirons aie very 
beautiful, and the prospects over the surrounding eomitiy 
maguilicent. Mainz is a fr(*e port; it has few inanufaetiircN, 
but the eomnierce is considerable. Sl(‘amers ply regidarly 
to the chief towns on the Klnne. Two railways run from 
the city, one (?ast to Frankfurt, tin* other north to Wies- 
baden. Tlie town wa.s tiikcii by the French in 1707, but 
ceded to Ih'Sse-Darinstadt in 1816, Prior to IRtiti tbn 
garri.son was composed (if Austrian and Prnssi.in troops in 
equal prop(»rtionR, and the military goviTuor was altcniatclv 
a Prussian and Austrian geiiciul. lii 1870 it was declared 
an imperial eitv. 

MAIRE DU PALAIS, or Afnt/nr of the roUwe. the 
head of the executive power under the later Kavling kings 
of France. ,Se(' FiiANmc. 

MAISTRE, JOSEPH, COMTE DE, the famous 
French author, was of noble Savoyard family, and was Isaii 
at Ghambi*ry in 1763. He took civil sevviee 111 the dm liv 
of Lanpiedoc, ndiring at tin* Kevolution to I.ausaime. 
When Switzerland was altacki'd he wi ole his first important 
work, “ (kinsideratioiiK sur la Fiance.” At lids time he 
acted as miiii.st<}r at 'I*urin to the King of Saidmia in Ins 
re.stncted territory. W'li(*n Piedmont fell before the young 
Napoleon, De Maistre retin'd to iSardinia; and at the 
beginning of the present century In; was sc'iiL to St. 
Pidejfilnirg to pl(*ad the cause of bis m.aster. 'J here he re- 
mained till 1816, and w'vole his gieat wanks, “ Du Pape,” 
“■ Im I'Kglise (lallieane,” and lz‘s Soiiees d(^ St. P(*dcrs- 
bourg,” the, latter remaining unfinished. De Maistre is au 
uncoirqjromising Hit rai non t. ‘ 1110 , declaring tlie ]*ope to bo 
the soun'e of all anthoiity on eailli; at the same tiimt in 
all points, (‘xc(‘)»t those of faith, be admits eonsiilerahlo 
liberty. His plan of soeiety is rigorously logicil, and oni' 
fetls in him, even when in the gieatest di.sagK'ement willi 
his views, oiKi of the greatest thinkers of the eighteenth 
ccntuiy. As a writer he is> admirably clear, distinct, and 
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forrihlo, ofipasioniilly hrilliant. Hu lins tlic dirioiis fato of 
niiiriirrd lieaitily by liiH pfUMtiics, and mul almost 
only l»y pf-rsons wln» willi liiin. In 181(» he re^ 

tUMind to 'rnrln, and died tlicrn in IK'il. 

Xaviku i>eMaistkk, ytmuL^iM Inolhnrof the promlinfr, 
WMs born in ITbJ nl. (Miainboiy. IIi* Cil in llio Pird- 
inont<*sc ill my in bis yiMitli, and liis most famous woik, 
“ Lf Voya«!/* aut(jnr do m:i i^iambio,” was pnblislird in 
171M. lie joined Ins biolbor in St. ]\*torhbni» dmin;; Ibo 
troubles of the limes, and sened in llie linsMan anny in 
tbe (’aurasns, rose to tbe rank «d general, and died at St. 
]*eteisl)nre in I8.>2 at tlie ^i^reat a^e of eiijbty-nine. lie- 
siiies tbe f.-iinouH niid ever delii^dilfnl “Voyage round my 
ibiMin,” (jiiile in Sterne’s nainner, and fully equal to tin* 
model, Xasier do Msistre wr«de tbe, “ Leper of tbe.<.bly of 
Aosta,” and tbe “ J'lisoners of tbe (’aueasns,” novels wliieb 
ctiriously eombine tlie “.sensibility” of tlie ei^liteentli een- 
tniy >vitli tbe evaetness of i>])s<“rvation, fjeneral tiiilh of 
desn ijition, ami skill in narrative proper to tbe nineteenth. 
II is Fieneb piose jk re^^.iided as an absolutely ]ieifeet 
model bv e.iifie.s, sUeli as Sainte Ib-UNe, v^.e.. wbieh 

serins a eiinoiis fame to ileseend on tlie sboulder.s of one 
wiio was not by birtli a Fienebman, seeinj^ Ibat Kreneb is 
eoiisidenal tbe most ddlieull iJ tbe ^reat. lanujuai^es as 
rejiaiils tbe ;illalnment of pel feet aeemaev of style. 

MAITLAND, a town of New South Wales, Ibl miles 
mulb of Sidney, Tbe snrroimdin*; disti let is so fei tile as 
to be called “ the j^ianary of New South Wales.” (’o.d and 
keioseiu! shale are abundant in tbe disti let. J'ln‘ town is 
dividi'd into Last ami West Maitland. 'J'lieir united jmpu- 
lation is about tHJOO. 

l^AIZE, or INDIAN CORN, is a jdaiil I'oinmonly eulti- 
■v.iled ill the wanner parts of tbewoild, wb<‘ve it answers a 
jniiqiose similar to that of wheat in more northern countiie.s. 
I» js the Zta .l/u//x of botanists, a iiiomecious p*ass of 
vipaons giowtli, wjlli stems not mote than *2 feet bifijb in 
Some varieli(‘s, and reaeliin^ llie Ijei^^Iitof S or even JO feet 
in others, biaeb ^lain has a Jon^ thread like stile, whbdi 
])ioj<*ets beyond the enveloping sheatlis ; and as there are 
some bundretls of them upon eneb sjiike, tbe whole foilii .a 
loii'X tassel, wbieh Ui(»ks as if made of silk. A plant p*ner- 
ally bears two full ears, ealled tbe praiiis of wbieh 

vaiy p'enlly in number : some of the larp'.st ears m Ameriea 
contain at least 800 p*aiiis. 

'riiis plant is eertaiiiK a native of Amerieii, and De 
(\tndolle, in “The Ciipn of C’ullivated IM.iuls” (IHSoX 
aiiuies tliat its ii.-itive habitat must have been a limited 
aie.'i, and placv-s tlie jirobable .‘'ituation in New Cranada. 

Tlie bread made from mai/.e is not so palatable to .some a.s 
wheat biead; but by miNiiijr it in certain proportions w'itb 
wheat, it make.s a very jdeasaut food. In the United 
States of North Anieiiea, Indian eorn forms nlmo.st the 
only biead eaten In m.iny of tbe people; and in tlie .south- 
ern states it is tbe stajile food of tbe iiop-oo.s. It is not, 
however, in tbe shape of b.aked bread that iiiaizn is most 
^ener.ally used in Lurope. but in boib*d messes and sonp.s, 
like pea<e. llioken or split inai/e i.s known as IIomi.nv, 
iVofessor Clmrcli says that “ inai/.e is poorer than wheat 
ill flesli-formeis, but lieber than riee, Tt contains mure 
fat th.Mi W'lieat, barley, or riee.” lie pives its pereenlap* 
eomposilioii as follows; — Water, 1-JA; fibrin, &r., tt ; 
stareb, fat, 5; ccllulo.se and lipio.se, 5; iiiiiieral 

matter, *2. 

A li;;bl, moist, and warm soil suits tliis pliint best. Tt 
thrives well on land broken up from ^pass. 'I'lie time for 
sowin;; mai/e in ‘he south of Fraiiee is the month of April ; 
furtlier uortli it is soivri later. WJien the inai/.e is fully 
ripe, tile ears are twisted off’ by hand and laid in a dry 
jiluee; th<-y are turned ocoasioiially, that tlie sheath may 
not become musty, and arc then stoied in u dry fdaee. The 
younpT ear is ]nestMved as a pickle, like youii^ encumhers; 
when a little advanced it is roasted uu the coals or before 


the fire, and is plen.sant to eat. In the preen slate, when 
the prains arc still soft and milky, it is boiled and used as 
a vepelable, and is eonsidered a delicacy. 

IIor.ses, pips, and poultry are fond of mai/,e; it gives the 
fle.sh of the bast two a peculiarly tine llavour. 'ibe be^t 
proof, perhaps, Unit could be^piven of tbe usefulness of 
maiiie us food for hoise.s was that adduced by Mr. I’bniTb, 
maiiagor of tlie London General Omnibus (kaiipany, befoic 
the Select Committee on Horses, in 187J1. lie said that 
for several years they had discarded oats as forage, and 
their hor.ses .aie fed entirely on mai/.e and ebaff, I'ac h luwsr 
receiving as its daily ration about 17 Ib.s of tbe former and 
It) Ib.s. of tbe latter. Maize has begun to attract the 
atlentioii of fanners in Kiiglaiid as a fodder eiop. It 
grows very quickly, ami has produced lUI tons an acre after 
a drought wbieh lasted fourteen weeks without a diop of 
r:iin. It doe.s not exhaust tlie soil if cut, as it must be in 
this eouiitrv, before it seeds. 

MAJISSTV. Among the Tiom.ans tin* word wajrstnx 
was at first used to signify the power and dignity of the 
people, and also of llieir lepresentative as.^en^blies, which 
ileiived their power from them. Its use during tbe rejiiib- 
lie. i.s equivalent to our word “treason,” Ibe singb* wonl 
being held to mean “(offence against tbe) Majesty (of liie 
State).” On tbe establishment of the empiie, tlie appella- 
tion biTame e.velusiiely the .'ittiibute of tbe empcrnr.s. as 
eoutnining in tbian.sehos tbe soveieign power or greatiie.ss 
(aoi/^/.s), and fiom them it descended to those of Genn.iny, 
who eoiisi(b*red tb(‘nisel\es their .sneees'-ors. It is now' 
U.Mially be.stoweil on all sovereign.s, but its adoption is ot 
comparatively leeent date. “Your Cr;iee,” or “ Vonr 
Jh"lme.ss,” w'as tlie inode of addies.sing the king in Lug- 
laud u}» to the latter part of tbe reigu of llcuvy VUl., 
when tbe term Majesty w’ns first employed. Henry 11. 
was tbe liist king of Frnuee so styled, Louis XL and his 
.aieeessors on tlu* throne of France were granted the title 
of “ Most Giinstiaii Majesty” by a bull from the I’ope; 
and by virtue of the sameuiitbority Fcidiuaud mid Lsaliella 
of Spain obtained for tbe .sovereigns of that eonutry tbo 
title of “J\Io.st Catholic Majesty." Tbe same power also 
eoiifeired tbe title of “Apostolic Majesty” on Maiia 
Tbere.sa and lier siieecssors of Austria. The t^iUM-n of 
Kiigland is per.soually addressed ns “ Your M.ijt'siy,” but 
ill wiitiiig as “The Queen's Most Kxeellcnt Majestv.” 

MAJOL ICA or MAIOLICA VIAKE is a kind of 
enamelled eai tbenw'iire, of wliieh other names are UnffmHv 
v'uri’ and Umbrian ware,, the lirst. fiom tbe fact that 
Ikifl'.u lle at one time of las life designed for it, and the 
second fiom the fact that tbo great Italian majolica fae- 
lories were in rnibria. In the article Ckkamk' Airr the 
3 »ermaneiuM* and vast antiquity of pottery, its cbiif ami 
oldest divi.sion, is fully treated of, and tbe name of iiiajo- 
licH, the crown and flower of tlie potter’s art as disliiiet 
from poreelaiii, is sliowii to be simply the Italian name for 
tbo island of Majorca. Dante lias jircseived tbe old name 
ill a line of tbe Iwer.ty eighth book of tbe “Inferno,” 

** Tra I’lsolo di Cipri o di Alaiulicu,” 

memnng tlie islambs (’ypriis and Majorca. It lyas from 
Majorca that the Italians derived the ware, but tbe 
qiieMion remains bow eamc it in Majorca ? ^i'he lioiiians 
followed the Greeks us great masters of tlie ceramic art, 
but at the downfall of the einjiirc the barbarians and Franks, 
who diiefly ruled in Wc.stern Kuro])e, caved nothing fca- the 
finer joys of life, and decoration of all serfs lapsed into 
nidenc.s.s. lint away in rersia Hie manufaclure of those 
lovely glazed tiles wdiich still delight the traveller in old 
buildings in that country of lost splendour, was at this 
time in full career; and tbo Moors in tludr oeeiipatiou of 
Spain brought this among many otluT refined forms of fine 
art. Tlie bnildings at Seville, 'rob'do, and above ail 
Granada, with Its Geiierulifu and its peerless Alhambra, 
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utlrst flic vigour nnJ sucrcss of this exquisite .art. These 
tiles in Spanish) arc* of a ])ale tslay covered with 

thieii white opnqno einiinel, on wliieh the elahorate de.si;;ns 
are painted and burnt in. The mayor’s chapel at ikistol 
is pa\ed witli m initial Spanish azulrjos^ hrou^ht by soine 
iiierehant d<'alinf» with Seville, no doubt.. Kxcept as to 
speeiineus in museums these Itrislol tiles are, unique in 
Jinjiliind. So lii<;hly were they prized in. S]iaiii tliat hmg 
after the art Imd deeAyed and the Moors liad gone, they 
\Mre eagerly sought; and this is .attested hy tlie proveih, 
Suui'ii hm'n» cai^h con azulf jon (you will in*ver have a 
li »use covered with azukjos\ which answers to our “You 
will never set the Tliames on fire.” The Spanish Moors 
not iMily produeed these unrivalled a/.nlejos (beautifully 
eo])ied at the, (h'vsl.al Palace, Sydenham, in the Alhamhia 
tN»urt), but also vasc.s and other potter’s work. Allure 
of the most exquisite beauty of Ln-in and 


found that if he took his figures of clay, ready modrlled 
for the iiiaiblc, he could, liy tliicKIy coating them with a 
mixture whose l».ase was tin-<txiiie, ohtaiti an o])a(|ue 
white, smooth enamel, and at oin-e piuducc. iniperislmhle 
works of art, without the vast manual labour of the 
R(‘ul])tor in marble, lie bail made a flue pair of bronze 
cliMirs for the Duomo of Florence, and in the arcli above 
he placed his first has relief, while on a blue ground { I 
Subsequently ho intvo<lneed other eohnns, hnl always verv 
Kjiaiingly. No one has ever equalled either liis <lclirai-y of 
colouring, his jmrity of nu>delling, or his mastery of the 
material. 

‘I’he BtaTiiMrenui.s rtiiO enamel which Della Robbia had 
brought to such perfection was soon seized upon by tlie 
m list*' of J^ssaio. The Sfoiza family now held the town 
by light of puichaso fiom tlie Malatcst.as (boeoine lords of 


cjilour. The dato ranges from the fourteentU 
to the end of the sixteenth eentmy; and a 
lew jiiee(*s were made ihiiiiig tJie greatca* part 
of tlie sevenleeiith century, nitlil the Spanish 
w’(«rKtnen grad nally allowed tin* IMoorish tradi- 
tion, s to die out. Malaga, Valencia, and !Ma- 
pne.a weie the Ihreo great Ceramic wntres, 
and pio))al)ly nme in that. <»ider. 'I‘he great 
factoiy at Ma|orcji was at \ m*:!, not far fuini 
the capital, Palm.'i. At the Clniiy Museum, 
I'aiis, is a fine Viica plate, and anotiier is 
in tlie Ihitish Mustaiin. Pioth hear (he arms 
of tlm tmvn. All niu.seums have plenty of 
tSp.iiiisli speciiriens of tiiis Mootish cnaiuclted 
j>otterv. 



In the twelfth century (ho Pisan*? had a 
kind <»f crusade against the infidels of Spain, 
and ill 11 In they look tiie, chief town of 
Majorca, killed the Moorish king, and pillaged 
tlie island. Among their spoils w’ere many 
plates of the fine Moorish majolica, and these 
hirit’i they u.sed, azulcjo fa.sliioii, to decorate 
llieir houses .and churches at Pisa. At Pavia 
a.s well as at J’isn these buciui may be seen 
let into the fayailcs of the churelu's in a most 
clianning manner. 1 1 Inis recently lx*cn found 
that, many an: imitulious only, the originals 
liaiiiig been iicfariou.sly removed on account 
of their gi*eat valm*, but no one, knows wlicii 
or by w'liom. 'I'lie Moors bad long been settled 



in Sicily, and it was Ihorefove not long before 


the new taste for enamelled jiottery called 
f4»ith workmen to suiqjly it. During iho 
tbirteeuth eoiitury opaque-coloured pottery 
was readily jnoduced in Italy; but liy tlie 



beginning of the foiirteentli century, under 
the MalatcKtAK, lords of JVsaro, a v<'ry fine 
early majolica, far snperior in fiin'iicss of enamel and of 
colour to aiiytbiiig done by Moorish w'orkmeii in Italy, hud 
sprung up. 'I'he red potter’s clay was coated witli an 
(in/obc (or Jajcr) of white Siena earth, on which the jwit 
teiuH were painted and afterwards jireHcrvcd by .a lead 
glare. SoinetiiiK'S patterns wiuc scratched iii tlie eiigohe, 
giving the style of deeui'atiou called F(fraJfito or marzttroffo, 
of oxide of lend and glass. This glaze soon partly dc- 
caved if exjioKed to tlic air, and a lovely metallic iihlesceiit 
lustre sprcaii over the whole face of the waie. Such is 
the precious mezza majollva. 

Lastly, 111 1400 w'as boru the famous artist Luca della 
Robbia, the greatest genius who ever worked in clay, and 
whose humility has been irwaided by those of his woiks 
which have survived the dangers of time coming down to 
All admiring pobtciity as fresh as the day they left his 
kiln. He began as a goldhinitli, then (as so niiany gold- 
fuuiths did at this time) he turned sculptor, and finally ho 


Majolica Vnbo. 

Rimini), and other towns near Uibiiioalsn .starlid kictories. 
Lorenzo de' Medici wiites to tlie Mril.’ite.sla of tin* d,iy, who 
had sent him some plates, thal he“ value<l them iiioii* Hum 
silver.” Mvzza vtojaliru was .'ihaiuloneil for tine niajoIi<’a 
by the end of the fifteenth eentnrv. P<*.‘';uo began it 
later than the re.st, in 1600, liiigeiiiig upon il.s </ld wclj- 
eujiied reputation. 

The lucrliod was now perfect. The Ii.ilf-hakcd common 
earlli plate was dipped into Ihi* enamel, eliicfly of tin- 
oxides (^00 per eent.), hut with leail and t>thcr comhinalions 
added. This gave a vitreous opaque eoatiiig, ami while it 
was yet moist the painter woiked upon it, holding the jiii-ee 
upon his knee.*!. No rctoiu liing was pos.siblo, as the eolonis 
at once sank into the eii.nnel. 'Ibis rapid drawing aiui 
the necessary accidents of the colours “running’’ some- 
limes, ai-count.’s for the imiicrfcctions in drawing and [>aiiit- 
ing often found in even the finest nuijolica. The drawing 
fiui.sl)crl, the piece was dipped into a transparent gla/c and 
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firrtL nnd if it was to hear a lustre it was afterwards 
iiij)ped into a lustrous iiietallie glaze and lijed a tliiid time. 

About the* end of the liist quarter of the sixteenth j 
century the fuinoim iiianufuelory of (luhhio rose to its I 
greatness. Its piisiiiatie, glaze, superb luhy lustre, and 
gold and silver iiiu's have never been e(|nalled, lliongb it.s 
jlesigns were uften\ards surjuissed. The gn'atest y>eifee- 
tion of inapdiea was from lo40 to 1,080. The great Jhif- 
faeile designed for Binrie of the jneees, bjit the best {s'liod 
began twenty years after Ids death: tlie name of Jttijlarl/e 
warti is to a eeit.iin extent, tbeiefore, a ndsiiuimT. Tlie 
great period is full of Kullaelle designs, but they are eol- 
leeted designs of the master, woiked Irom hJee any other 
j»at terns. 'I'lns chief pat ion and the author of this wis*? 
ehoiee of designs was (luidohaldo II., duke of Tihino, \%ho 
gave his woikmen any Ruflaelle and Alaie Antonio designs 
be i-ouhl obtain to v\oik fiom. b'or soni(‘ of the vases of 
the (iiiidob.ildo period Christina of Sweden vainly oJlelejl 
tlieii weight in gold. rjhJno, I’esaro, and (iiihbio weie 
the gieal eenties of tliese woiideifnl piodiiefions, Crhiiio 
and i’esaro ware oftiai being sent to Cnhbio to reeetve the 
uiiiijne Cublao Insties; and the siiiall town of (\istel 
Duiante eijualled those* tlin'ein the yau'fect ion, if not in the 
liiinilx'r of Its pie<‘,es, and outlasted them by lialf a eeiiturv. 

Otlier towns ihioiiglioiit Italy followed (at a ii*sj)eettnl 
<listaiiee\ but until tiiianeial needs piessed U|H)n the spl« n- 
did (inidobablu, b^ibino rt'tained its pre-eniinenee. Ulie 
only ilangeions ri\al was Kasnza, whieli gave its name 
to /'a/tare, the Fieneh term for all artistic ptdteiy. A 
decline ean be traced from IbtiO, wlieii some of tlie best 
artists died, and when the duke, eoulil no longer ailbid to 
eoiitimie the grand hlstoiic style liilheito ailopted. In 
Idol b'luiieeseo Maiia II., the successor oi Cuidolialdo, 
dieil, and the valnalde art- collections weie lemoved to 
J''loietiee, cM'ept those given to Our I.july of J.oieKo, 

Maple.s, Venice, Nii ini, and Savona all nnide tine iiiakdiea 
after tliis, and in I7dJl a factory was nsipcned at 1‘esavo; 
hnt Oriental poieelaiii was now the fashion, and ii.itive 
waie seeinetl “vulgai,” It was fonml impossible to levive 
it, ami until the excellent w’oik of Minton and Diailton 
of our own d.'iy enaiiiclled potleiv wa.s a lo.st art. A piece 
of nia|ii|ie.i ol tiie llnest pi'iiod foiiiis part, of the thiid 
I'lale illu.stiuling the ailiele (b.iiAiviK' Aur. See also the 
iM.ili* aeeompanying tin* ])Vesent aitiele. 

MA'JOR. (^I.at., gi eater), u lield-oflieer next in rank 
below a iienteiianL-i'olonel, and immediately supeiior to 
liie captains of troops in a legiineiit of cavalry, or to the 
taptauis of companies in a battalion of infantry. Ills 
dnlv is to su]»ei intend tlie exeieises of the regiment or 
battiilioii, and on jiar.nle or in aetioii to cany into eilcct 
iJie oidc-rs of the colonel. The major has also to regulate 
tlie ilistvibntion of the olheer.s and men fur the peiionnaiico 
of any paitieuhir service. 

A major- general is the lowest gradi* <>f geiieial, ranking 
benciith lieutenant gencial, in tlie Knglish ainiv. 

A hi igade-inajor is a stall-oilieer who peifoiins for a 
biigade, or m a gariison, duties eoi responding to timse of 
u major in a leginicnt or h.dtalioii. 

A sergeant-major of a regiment is a non-eoinmisKioiied 
olFieer, who in general supeiinteiuis the military I'xereisesof 
tlie sohliers ; on parade he Ims the care of die.*>siug the line. 

MA'JOR, ill iiiusic. means, as its name iiiqdie.s, the 
f/nn/tr inteival. Tiiirds and Sixths (concords). Seconds 
nnd Si veiilhs (discords) aie major in their laige.st extent, 
minor when one semitone less. Some writers laill Perfect 
IntiMvaks (Cuis-ij, Octave, FourtJi, Fifth) major, but this 
does not seem desirable, A major scale lias eveiy interval 
major (or peifeet). A major Si'coiid lias two semitoiie.H, 
a major 'I’hiid four, a niujor Sixth nine, and a major 
Severn li eleven. See Intkkvai., Kky, Scalk. 

MAJOR CA, ail island, tlie ceutral and lai'gr.st of the 
Bah uric group in the Meditenuiu'un, belonging to Spaiti, 


nnd nbont. 112 mile.y .south of Ihircelona. Its length it 
about 58 miles fioni ea.si to west, and its breadth about 
46 iiiilea. The area i.s 1420 square miles. The surface is 
uneven and finely vaiied by valley, plain, and monniaiii, 
the gieatest lieigiit being tlic Silla -de 'I’orillos, .0 1 1 4 feet 
above tlic sro. The climate is mild and healthy, and the 
soil is rich in pasturage and ‘'fertile, producing the viiif, 
olive, fruits, sallroii, wlieat, oats, niai/e, i^i.e. Tin* e'iiief 

I iiianufaetures aie of linen, woollen, and silk; hats, eabim t- 
W'ork, ii.c. The jxqnilatiuii uuniliers about 210,000. Seo 
Bai.kakic* Islands. 

MAJOR-GENERALS OF CROMWELL, THE. 

j fiieat jiatriot u.s (Iroinwell w^as, it needs all oneV foiee of 

j lieio w'oi.sbip to forgive him his t}rauny by the major- 
gi'iieials. The reaction liad set in after the compirto 
tiiumph of the pailiameiilaiy party, and the goveiiiiiient 
was heiionsly alarmed. In KJo.i, upon the angry liLsolu- 
tion of Ids fiist regular Parliament, which had shown every 
di.sposition to tliwait the Pioteetor, Oioniwell divided all 
Knghind into ten districts, and over eaeli of them he jdaeed 
a inajoi - general with full military j>owcr.s. The dulies <if 
tliese ullieers Were to disarm all luiiiian Catholics and 
loyalisl.s, and to arrest every reeiisant and malignant on 
.snspie.ion. The hu’ge cxjiemse of thi.« t\raniiv, fiom vvhuh 
tlieie wa.s no appeal exiept to the Pioteclor in council, 
\\a.s home by a tax levied (in delianeo of Magn.'i Carta) on 
the sole aulliuiity of Ci‘umw<‘ll, of oiie-teiith of .all muv.d)l<* 
pro)>eity and ineoiiie, upon all known lovali.sts <a ci iterant 
loviihsts. 4‘h€5 Kjiiseop.dian clergy weiesilmei d,the}»ressw:is 
gaggial. Some ojiposition was olle.red to the new tax ; lho.se 
who le.si.sted bv loiee wen* pul down b) foiee, those who sued 
in eoiiits ot law were sent to the 'low nr with tlieir counsel 
and jibettors. In 11167 rroimv ell’s second Pai lianieiit 
debuted the qne.slion of indemnity for tin* appointment td 
tin* niajoi-genenils, and so niiiversal wa.s the opinion th.it 
leg.’il guvernnn nt should be retuined to that the IToteetur 
ai once witlnliew them. 

MAJU'BA HILL, one of tlx* bills of the Dr.akcnbnrg 
range in Soulli Afiiea, 2600 feet in height, whieli ovt>i looks 
Laing's Nek, the piiiieipal jiass tliroiigli the nionntain.s on 
the ru.id to Pretoiia in tin* 'rrans\u.xl. It wii.s lieie that 
the Biitisli w'eiu defe.ited l>y the 14oev.s un the 2#th Feb- 
luarv, 1881. 

MAKRIZI, TAKKI-EDriN-AHMED, a c.elebrat. d 
Arabic vvritei, was born at ^lukiiz, a village near Paalbee, 
between J.‘!r>8 and 1308, It appeals that be resi(l(*d at 
Cairo dining the greater part, if not the vvliole of bi.s life, 
that be ili.sch.nvged at dilb'rent times the duties of .sever.-d 
public oHiee.s, and tiiat be died, at an advanced age, in 1142. 

AInkii/.i wrote seveial liistoiieal woiks, of vvliie.b the 
most important is his Description of Kgypt,” whieli gives 
an account oi the liistory of the country from its euinpu'st 
by tlic Mohammedans, as well uh a deseiijilion of its natiiial 
history and anliquitic.s, and of the manners and eustoms 
of the in habit ant .s. lie is the great authority for tho 
Fatiiiiid caliphs and for the eaily Menihik snllaiis of Kgvpt. 
An excellent Freneli translation by Quatre||l^l■c (Palis, 
1845) well repays perusal. 

MALABAR^ a distiict of Biilisli India, in the province 
of Madias, and King along vvliat is called tlie Malaliar coast 
of the Arabian Sea fur a distance of 146 miles. 'I'lic uriai 
is (JOUO square miles, and the pojnl.ition 2,300,000. Tl.o 
adminkstriitive hcadqnaiters arc at Calk'ut. 

MALAC'CA, a Bxitisli setlleinent and town in Sontliern 
Asia, situated on the western eoa.st of the Malay Poninsnla, 
on the Straits of Malacca, and divided into twai parts by 
the small river Malacca, which is lu'ie cio.ssed by an iron 
bridge. The remains of 1‘ortugnesc and Jtutch foits still 
occupy KuminitH around the town, the principal ediiices in 
whicii arc the barrack.s, court-liousc, towm-house, gaol, 
civil and inilitAry hospitals, and convict prison. Al o> 
gethcr tli« town is well built, and piesiuts an uupusiu^ 
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appt'arancp from llie soa. Small vcssola ran enter tli« 
liver at lii;»h water and p> up for about a mile. It eou- 
faiiis tlie Clnireli of Our Lady del Monte, the scene of the 
labours and supposed uiirm’les of St. Francis -Xavier, “ the 
Apostle of the Fast,” Malacea was tir.st visited by the 
l\)rtu;^^iiese in 1507, and was taken ))v Alfonsi) Albuquen|uo 
ill loll. It contimH‘d in A'flourishiu^ condition till 1040, 
wlittii it was taken from the Fortu#;uese by the Dutch. 
The British obtained p(»HHesbion of it in 1705, Ibc Dutch 
ill 1801, the British asaiii soon afterwards, the Dutch 
u'piin in 1814, and the British finally captured it in 1824. 

The settlement consists of a traet of coniilry ahmit 40 
niile.s loni^ and 00 miles wide. 'I’lic country lyiiifj alon" 
tlie sea-eoast, to the distance of 12 or 15 miles, is low and 
neaily levid ; in many parts BW.ampy, and mostly eovcied 
with wood. Thu clIiTiatu is salubrious, the theimomcti 


raiijrin^ from 72° to 85° Fahr. The soil near the roast is 
fci tile, and is largely ocr ipied by lice fields ; otlicr pro- 
ducts uic ta]>iora, sa^o d tnqncal fiiiits. The tajiioea 
jdaut K>‘ows 8 01 0 feet liij^ii ; it tlirivcs iii almost any soil, 
and li.as a mot like a sweet potato ;fiom tliis the tapio< a 
is made by paring oft' the skin, enishiiui;, frenuciil wasliinc:, 
and passine thi‘on*;h sie\es. Sn;j;o is ]>iepaied much in 
the same way. Inland the coimtiy is inme hilly and less 
fcitilc, ami rises padually in wooticd knolls and hills to- 
waids till* i^rand hackiMoimd (»f Mount Ophir, <10 miles 
inland ami 500d firl in Ina^dit. 'flu' interior is less pro- 
duetive, but at Kassanj^ tlierc are valualile tin mines, 'fhe 
chief exports aie tin, tapioca, saeo, and fruits. Sexeral 
[ liot .sprin;.;s are foninl in the inteiior, about 18 miles finm 
tlie chiet t " ‘V much n-sorted to by all classes 

of natives for the cm • of \aiiou3 ]oe.al diseases. Its im- 



ports consist of British and Indian mannfaetnred 
ojiium, &c. The settlement W'as separated from Ben;;al in 
1851, and it now ftn ins jiart of the Stkaits Skiti.e- 
WKNTS. The iuliahitfints of the pixuinee number about 
IK), 000, of whom about 60,000 are Malays, and 14,000 
Cliinesu colonists. The population of the town of Malacca 
is about 10,000. 

MALAC'CA. THE STRAITS OF, separate the 
Malay Peninsula from tlie island of Sumatia. They bepii 
on the nortli bctw’cuu Diamond Point on Snmatia and tlie 
island of Pulo Penan*;, ne:ir the shores of the continent, 
about 5° 20' N. lat., and terminate* on the soutli between 
the most soutliern cape of the A.siatic eontiiient, tlic Taii- 
jonj^ Burns (1° 15' N. hit.), and the islands of Caiimon or 
Kriiiiuii (1° N. lat.) Tbeir direction is from north-west 
to south-east, between 1)7° 50' and 105° 40' K. lou. At 


their northern extremity they are 250 miles wide. Init they 
dimiiiihli to 50 miles near tlie soiilli. IVibaps in no fiaiL 
of the globe is the temperatuui of the air less subjret to 
eliauges than on these slioics. In the .Strait.s ol .^lahicea 
are the Biitisli settlements of J‘i nanci, Makaita, and 
SiN<JArnltl'., generally called the Sikai ts Si/rri.l'.MENT.s, 
wlijcli al(^ all under oue governor, whose licadquarter.s are 
at Singajiore, 

MAL'ACHI, the Inst of the ]»rophctic books in tlio 
Old 'JVslamcnl eanoii, is dcserihed in its introduction as 
being “the bmdi'ii of tiic word of .leliovnh to Israel by 
tlie hand of Malaelii.” The name given may either be an 
adjective sigiiifiing aiigelie, or aeontraelion of maluchijah^ 
iiiesseiiLy'r of .L-hovali. It <icem-s nowlien* else as a proper 
name, and many ciities consider the projdiccy to be an 
anonymous woilc, its title beiii^ cillier u nuine assumed by 
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tJu* wiitf’r to express liis mission, or one tluit hns been 
HttJielied by un fditor. Tliou;;h iiotldii^^ is known as to the 
antlior of the proplieey, the book from interiiul evidmcc 
limy be assiijiicd, with borne decree of confi deuce, to the a;;o 
of NebcnnHli. In its tone it is thoroughly post-cxiihiii, 
and its style, thouj^b it is niaiked by dii^nity, is soincnhat 
jirosuic and lacking; in tlie jioctic fcivinir and freedom of 
the earlier prophecies. Jt coiilainH, however, nisiny pas- 
ta^^es of much force and beauty, nnd its predictems con- 
cernincj the eomin;; of u inessen^^er in the form of Elijah, 
to prcjmie tlic way of the Mi-s.siali, ba\e always been eon- 
sideicd, botli by .lews and CHirislians, ns anion;; tlio most 
imjiortant ]>ro])ln*ck's of Seriptnve. The eaiionieul aulhorily 
of tlie book lias never been disputed, and it is quoted 
several times in llie New 'IVstanieiit. 

]M[A.L'ACHIT£: (Gr. w/aA/c/o', marsh mallow, in alluRioii 
to its ;;n'cn colourj is a byilrated eaibonate of copper 
(CuGt );i-j-CulJ-( )-j). It contains about f»7 per eeiil. of the 
nndul, lias a bp(‘eille pravity of about d, and liardui’ss of 
ii’A. When ciyslallized the oi-ystals belonp to the inono- 
clmic system, hut Ibis mineral most usually occurs as a 
deposit fioiii a(|m‘ous solulioii in bofryoidal or stalnetitie 
forms. The colour is a biiplit preen, vaiyinp in shade; 
lienee this mineral is also kmovn as f/recn carbonate of 
ao(i}K‘r^ ill eontiadistinetioii to the blue carbonate or azuritc^ 
fioiii whieli it dilleih (bemically in bciiip more hydialed. 

Malaeldte occurs associated witli other oies of copper, 
and in most instances appears to be a secondaiy ]mnluet 
fornud from their solution and subsequent redeposition. 
In many instances it is ionned from copper pyrites, by 
the, oxidation of the sulphide and formation of a soluble 
suljihale, b'roin this solution malaeliite is precipitated 
in tiatui'C by a eaibonate of one of the alkalies or alkaline 
eaitlis. 'J'lie priMMi colour so common about calcareous 
rocks in w'hicb cojipcr ores occur is due to this reaction; 
blit in many eases deposits of inaliicliite appear to have 
Iweii yirodnced in .i maimer analogous to the formation of 
fetulapniitie. deposits of carbonate of lime. 

Malaeliite is a valuable ore of cojiper when occurring in 
BulIieuMit abnndaneo. lii Sibiaia tlierc an* large and 
notable depo.sits of it, and it also occurs at Lurra-BiiiTa 
and oilier places in Australia. This mineral is, however, 
chiefly used for ornamental purposes ; it is capable of 
recei\ing a higli polisb, and is not dillleuU to cut. The 
.successive lajcrs of depo.siti<iii vary slightly in their shades 
of green; these in cross section ]»reseiit a pleasing vaii- 
iiiioii. The fragments of malaeliite aie first sawu into 
thin plates, about the tenth of an inch in thickness. The 
artist has to determine what eonvolntion or pattern 
the diflereiit greeii-tiiitcd nnu kings will present in the 
tinished article, and lu^ so bclcels tlie veneers, or small 
})ieees, as to attain that object. When the pieces have 
ixTii fixed W'ith cement on some substance, as marble, 
copper, oi iioi», the small interstices are. filled up with 
eenu'iit mixed with particles of malaidilte, and eoioiired 
with a jiowder of the same material. After this the 
grinding and final polisliing takes plai’c. The process 
is very tedious and expensive. Moreover, the cost of the 
raw iiiatciial is very great. The averagi* pieces brought 
n]» from the mine are valued at J.'js. per 1!». ; and there is, 
besides, considerable waste in the wairkiiig. All these 
eircumstaiices materially add to the costliness of tbo 
articles produced. The c/m/sucolla of the ancients is 
BUjiposed to have been malachite. 

BIALACOD'fiRMI is a group of beetles belonging to 
tlie .section reiilamera, distiiiguished by liaving the body 
frciiuenlly soft, and the under surface of the prothorax 
neither produced in front nor jiointed heliind, the anteniuB 
iiifnierntely long, thread-like, or serrated, and the legs 
model ately long and slender. The bivvH) have a somewhat 
flatteiuHl body with a firm or horny skin ; they are mostly 
carnivorous, while the perfect iiiseels in the majority of cases 


feed on flowers. The most tyjiieal family In this group is 
Telephoi idle, containing the beetles known in this country as 
Soldiers and Sailors, The Telephoi idai have an elongated 
soft body, with six or seven free abdominal segments and 
long legs. Near lliein must bo placed the Luiupyridio, to 
wbieb the well-known Gloww’okm belongs, and the two 
families Drilidai and Lycida% wbieli are often regarded as 
subfamilies of Telcpliorida:. Jh'ihtx fhweacens is a coiiiinon 
beetle in elialk pits in the Boutbern counties of England ; 
the feiiialo is wdiigless and grub-like, and the larva feeds 
on Miails. The Lycida? are mostly tropical; some of tlio 
.species are brilliantly c,oloured, being often rcddi-'b-yellow, 
baned with duik-bluc or black. Many of the North 



Afne.in T.ycidx* (see the figure) have strangely I'xpandcd 
elylia, esiieei.illy in the males. In the .subfamily Melyiimo 
are two beaiitiliil little llritisb beetles, .species of the genus 
Malaebius, which are reinaikablc for the cmious eiimson 
vesicles which are protruded from tlio Nule.s of the tliorax 
and abdomen when the insect: is alarmed or irritated. 'I lie 
(h.KKii>.K form a large and important family. The 
ITinida; are very destructive in tbo larval state, to furiii- 
tuie, &(!., by drilling boles iu the wood; to this family 
beloug.s the Dkatii-wati’II (Anobluni pirtinnjr). The 
llo.stiieliid;o arc wood-boiing iiLsects, often very destruc- 
tive to trees. 

MALACOPTERYG'II is a name introduced in the 
beginning of the cigbteenlh century by Avtedi, and udopteil 
by (hivier, fur a gieat gioup of bony fishes, distinguished 
by all the rays of the fins bring soft and i-arlilaginous, ex- 
hibitiiig minute articulations, and often divided into small 
fibres at tladr extremities. It frequently happens, how- 
fver, that the anterior ray of the dorsal or of the pectoral 
fims i.s Jiard .and bony — a cliaraeter observable in iicaily all 
the species of the Silurido;, nnd in many belonging to other 
families. In addition to the rayed dorsal fin, a second 
dorsal is also piaseiit in many, as SalmonidiB, Siluridm; 
this Is the adipose fin, soft and without rays. The Mala- 
coptciygii compose the modern orders Anacantiiini and 
PiiYSOSToMi, of the subclass Teleo.stei. 

BKAIi'AGA* a city and seaport of Spain, capital of 
the province of the same name, is situated on the .short* of 
the Medilerrmiean, and has U2,000 inlii4bitant.s. Tbo 
Guadabnedina, a m»'re brook in summer, but in winter a 
stream of eonsitleiablc volume, unter.s the .sea iimnediately 
to the west of the city. Malaga is of great aiitiquit 3 \ It 
was po&sc.sBed successively by the Carthaginians, Komaiis, 
Goths, and Arub.s. In 1187 Eerdinand and Isabella 
wrested it from the Moors after a siege of three moiillis. 
Malaga has suflered .severely in difleieiit opoelis from tbo 
plague, which on one occasion cut off* 2t),0(H» of the iiihabit- 
ant-s in forty day.s, and in 180.'l-4 tbo yellow fever deci- 
mated tlie population. It is, JioTivever, much resorted to in 
winter on account of the general salulirity of its climate. 
Iu fact winter in an Englisli senso is unknown, and it is 
considered by many iu bo superior as a resort for invalids 
to any phico in Franco or Italy. It was connected with 
Oruiiada by railway in 1874. 

From the earliest ages Malaga has been renowned for its 
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coTiiTnorco. Its iinpoiis an; roloiii.il proJiu’p, liroadcloths, 
fdttoiis, linniH, foals, iiia«*Jniu*ry, luivdwuro, and otullisli. 
Its <'xpi)rts consist of wines, pra])fs, niuscatel raisins, 
aiinomls, oriiiiE;cs, lemons, olive oil, esparto griisa, 

lead, aiul iron ore. Thou*!;!! tlie streets ure narrow, 
tortuous, ill-]i.ived, and dirty, tlio city lias a piy and 
cliecrful aspect, as the exteriors of the houses arc white- 
■\\aslft*d or painted yellow. Many of the roofs are flat, as 
in the East, and are surmounted by square towers with 
o];eii pilleries, where the citizens enjoy the cool sea hrei'zes. 
Tlie eity has several Schools and public hospitals, two hirf^e 
iioii-foiirulvies, ami a ro)al eij^ar factory. Malaga pos- 
si'sses a cathedral, a litrlit and handsome buihlinj; in the 
(lia-ro Clothic style, which is iieaily 400 feet loncj, IHO 
Inoad, 125 iii liei^lit, ami is surmouiited by a spiie .‘H)2 
fn t hif^h. The other public huildin^^s are the bishop's 
palace, four y>aiish ehurclies, five hospitals, the opera- 
liousc, eustom- house, lepd seminary, and a convict depot. 
A i.p-eat hull-rin^ was erected in 1X70 to aeeoiniii<ul«te 
12,000 speelalors. The haihour of Malaj:;.! is spacious 
enoiij^h to aceoiiiuiodate a hir^e fleet ; it is protected on 
tlu' east hv a loashive stone nude, 5 furloii;^» in length, 
.ami terminated by a handsome li^dilhonse. There is, hcov- 
ever, a temleiicy to silliiif: up, wliieli, if not prevented, will 
SCI nmsly injure t lie eijiiiiiiercial facilities of Mala/^a. Vessels 
iliawin^ more that IS feet have to lie in the roads outside. 
'J'lie sea is padiially receding, and tlie l^loojlsh doekyaid 
ami quay aie imw m the town, while the alnnu da or public 
walk was covered with water in the last century. Tlie jrreat 
boast of Malaj^a is the Ml>ori^ll castle, built in 1270, and 
covering!; the slope, of a hill iuunediutely to the east of the 
city ; it is of jjreat extent, and still shows tlie elleet of the' 
(.’hristian artillery in the sief^e of 1487. 

MALAPTERU'RUS. See Elk<ti!1(’ CAT-nsii. 

MALA'RIA (Ttal. mala^ had ; and aria, air), the name 
now used in medicine to deserihe a poison j^eiieiated in 
soils the eiierf^ies of which are not expended in the growth 
ami sustenance of healthy vegetation, and which rises 
into, and is canied by, the atmosplu're. It is sviioiivinous 
tlie terms martsh vda»m^ ami pahtdai poison y iimi the 
J'lciieh iuloxicativn des inarais. 15y iiliiiost universal 
eoiiseiit this poison is recognized as the cause of the 
(iisi-ases known as ague, inlermittent and nMiiitteiit fever, 
inaisli fever, jungle fever, hill fever, tSve., and of the 
(legeiieralioii of the blood and consequent detenonition of 
the physical jiowers which result from long icsidencc in 
jilaees where it prevails. 

It lias been estimated by competent observers (hat 
malaria causes about one-half of the entire nuntalityof 
tlM^ liuuein race, and though this estiumte pioliably over- 
shoots the mark, it is certain that in many regions of the 
eaith, and these among the most densely peopled, two- 
thirds of the mortality is caused by nialurial fevers and 
their sequels. It was until the Inst century a very coiii- 
nioii cause of death and disease in Great Rritaiii, and 
nmoiig historical personages it may be nieiitioiied that 
.Limes I. and Croniwxll both died in T.oncloii of iiiuhuial 
fever. By drainage and cultivation it has been almost 
banished from Great Biitaiu, Ihuugli there are yet a few 
di.stiicis where ague still lingers as an endemic disc.ase. 
()ji the Continent niuhiria becomes a more seri«ms enemy, 
and while n<i country is entirely free from it, there are 
many districts wliere it exereises a terrible power, and 
some which it renders wholly uninhabitable. Among the 
nioro pestilential districts, the lower basin of liic Danube 
from above Vienna to the Black Sea, the. delta of the l*o, 
the Roman Cairipagiiu, the IVmtiiie Marshes, Chareiite in 
rranep, and several of tlie islands of the Mediten-aneaii 
may be meutunicd, w bile there are also nninerous unhealthy 
localities on the shores of the Caspian and Black Sea.s. Its 
greatest power, how’ever, is to bo found in tlic tropical and 
•ubtropical regions, where it prevails to a greater or lesser 


extent almost nniversally. The west coast of Afiica, the 
Americau coast fioiii tlie Gulf of Mi-\ieo to I’eriiriuihueo, 
and the Terai, tlic Ihmb, ami the Suiidt rbuiids of India 
being regi<»ns of s]teci 2 il intensity. 

Notvvitlistandiiig the wide c\tenl of the iunuciiee of 
malaria ami the iiuiiieroiis ojipoitimities sitV.iulni for in- 
vestigation, the natuie of tlie m.ibiri.il poison hnsiiol uji to 
the present been rleaily deimmstialul. but Ihrie me many 
point.s connected with its oiiirin iiml development vvhii b 
have been repeatedly observed ami eouliniied. Malana is 
iiotoiiously common in the deltas ami estu.iiiesof rivers, in 
low' Bing eouiitry which is liahh* to iiinmlatioii, inlaml 
swamps and imirshes, tr(*pieal forests and pmgles, and 
the mangrove swamps of the Aiiieriean and West Afiicati 
masts. It is not, however, confined to such districts as 
tliese, for there arc inniieroiis places where entirely opjiosilc 
conditions prevail, hnt which are yet (eriihly alleeted liy 
iiialaiia. Thus the Roman Gamjiagiia is in many places diy 
ami free fiom st.'iguaiit water, and some parts of Afiimi 
and India equally infestid with mal.aiia liave the appear- 
aiiee of being dry s.-imlv ]iliiins. Kven dmtriets which are 
chiefly e<»nipos»‘(l of cliy hanen roi ks .'ire in simie iii' 
stances notoiious for the nialaiia which prevails, hut in 
nearly cv»*rv case tlie eomhtioiis t)f a rich vegrtativc energy 
without pioiiei outlet may hi* foiiml, or tlie rinks ;ire of ;l 
elmraeter whiih renders them hi;',l.!y al>‘'Orhe:il of lieat ami 
water. Ill teiiijierate climates the aiitiimn is the season 
when itial.iiia is most prev'alent. ami in the moist eqiiatoiial 
regions it exercises the greate.st infiucuee at the commeiiee- 
inenl ami close of thu rainy seaioii. In the tiiy haireii 
districts infested with mahuia the worst pciiod is that of 
extieme heal and drmiglit. 

Witli resjiccl to the iliirnsion of inalaii.’i it has been 
prov'cd that as a rnh* it acts only within a few feet fioiii tiio 
giolind, ami in the East Indies houses are sound iines built 
on piles for tin's reason, while in South Aiiieiica sumo 
liihe.s of Iho Indians eseajie it hy sleeping only in llio 
hraiiehes of trees. At the same time wheie it is moved 
along the giouml hy a wind or eurrenl of air not strong 
enough to dispeise it, it may creep up the sides of a hill 
for a long distance, ami for this leasoii buildings erected 
upon hills sonio hundieds of feet above the, level of an 
adjacent iiialaiious plain may he moie under its iiiflueiiee 
than those on tlie plain itself. The distance to which it 
can ascend varies in dill'crent elmuites from 500 to be- 
tween 2000 or oOOO feet. It has been found in most 
mnlavioiiH districts that there is a certain line beyond which 
the infhieiiee of the malaria is .seldom felt, ami one of ti.e 
best jirotectioiiH known is that of a belt of tree.s. In fact, 
certain trees of the enealyptim sjieeies seem actually to 
absorb the poison, and malarious jihieeH are now in con- 
Kequeiiee largely planted with them. A wide shi'i't 
of water is also a great protection, though in triqneal 
countries the inalavia someliuies travels off .sliorc and 
I reaches ships which are lying 2 or mrles out at sea. The 
latter, however, is an exceptional cireuiristaiieo, ami more 
often ships vvliieli thus remain out at seaimuiage to escape 
infection. Occasionally malarial fevens have made their 
nppeuranee on ships fur out at si'a, and vvliii h liavo not 
touched at any malarious port; but this is an event of rare 
oecum*nce, and vvlien it takes place it can g<*iierally he 
traced to putiid bilge water, or decaying vegetable matter 
witliin the ship it-selL 

Although it seems to he fully proved that the jioison of 
malaria is generated in the soil ami eoiJvey« d hv the atmo- 
spliere, all attempts that have been made to separate a 
poisonous gas from the air of malaiious localities Inavn 
hitherto ended in failure. Some investigations made in tho 
spring .season of 1H7!» hy Professor Crudeli of Rome and 
Tiofossor Klelxs of Prague, resulted iu the discovery of 
a iiiicroseopic fungus, consisting of numerous inovahlo 
bhiuiiig .sj aes of a Joiigisli oval shape, aud U microuiilli- 
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motivs in ili.'iTnoter, Thi.s funf^uR was ftftmvanls artificially 
prm rntnl aiul iiitvotluccd umlcr tlni skin of heallliy do/^.s, 
nil of which were aftcrwjirtlH H«ii/,cd with iuterniittcnt 
fc\ci, tt larjre quantity <if the characteristic form of (uiigus 
l>cin^ afterwards found in tlic .splccjis of the animals tlius 
all'cctetl. I'his organism, whicli was delected in ahundance 
in tl)c soil uiid h)\vcr stratum of tin* air of the inalaiioiiH 
district inspecteil, was named l»y its discttvcrcis tlie JJarillus 
vmlttriiP, and further invest i;;,‘ilions ha>e resulti'd in the 
ileteeticni of it in the In subject. 'J'liis tiiscoverv is 
oiic ol an extieiiielv int«‘restiiii 2 ; clMiacter, hut at luesent it | 
aw.iits contii Illation on the paiL of iiidejH'iideiit observeis 
ill otiici ]iaits of tile noild. 

'I'he eljief diseases wliieh arise directly from malarial 
jioisoiiin:.^ liavc* Jilieady l)een deseiilx'd |'sec Ad I-., 
hut it. may he observed that in addition to the fevers m- 
duei-d hv it, ]H-isons who aie I \|m ‘d : 
huller a |ih\.sieiil detei ioration to wliieh the term malarial 
V(tiln,via is now apjdied. 'I'Jie inlialntaiits of a malarious 
ri‘;;ion aie ceiMMally feeble and listless, ami very liable to 
111 jieojile tlie skii MU'rally of a brown 

or xrllow lint, and they siifler fioni t-nlaij^ed Jixers, and 
iMoie esjieei.illy from eiilai;:»‘d s]dirns. '1 he hitter is a I 
charaeteiislie sieii ol mala, iai jmisonini;, and it sometimes . 
exists in a vim'v marked de«;re(‘. Other eoiiserjnenees of ■ 
iiialaiial poisomin^ aie nemaleic afleelions, especially in the I 
snpia-orhiial in i\e t luow-aelie). 

In tlie aiticle Ai.ri'. we liave indieated the prcenntiims 
wliieh should lie ohseived in i)assini; throiqdi a nialaiions 
country, and we need tuily mention Jieie that the eieat | 
remedy for malaiious di.sease.s is louud in ijuiiiinc. "No 
olliei leinedy lias \et been di.seoveied that will tak»* the 
I'd.ier of this <h u;ji, thoui.di s<‘veral me known xxliieh am 
iiMdiil :i<l|iiiiet.s, and wliieh nniy he us) d with adxaiitaee 
wiieri' quinine ^■all 1 lo( he obtained. Amou;^ these the best 
known an* .saliixlie aeid and arsenic. '1 he latter is a \eiy 
old lemeilx foj iiy.ne, and it is u.sed in the Kremli auny in 
iJie place nf quinine fur eeonoinieal reasons. 

MALATES'TA* ii famous ])iinee]y semi- Independent 
family of medi.ex.al Italy, loiUs of biiiiiii], wlneli thiy eii- 
lulled with the tieasuies (*f art, an<l o(‘easionally niado 
\eiy famous. '1 lie (list one ros(* to the loidshiji (d K’lmini :i.h 
u leader id tin* tiuelf Jimt) .'i;viinst Fiieiiya and J-'oili. Jle 
lee^•i\^■d Kmiini ashisHwaid. '1 he pyealest iiiemher was 
iSiHiMijiiiido l\bll;lte^la, who foii:dit foi his inheiitaiu-e iu 
1 when a lad of lilleeii, who built the exquisite (huielr 
of St. Fram > at llinnin, and tlieeiraibl or lloeea.of whiidi 
Init little now reiiianis. and whose hlstoiy of eiime and 
mheiitiiie is one ol (in- most iiiipiessive and n-preseut.iti\c 
<»r the iiidejiendeiil jieity piiiniv. of hi.s Imic. After a 
hiilliaiit eaieei he ended his life with only tlie city left him, 
amid t/eaeneitii.s mln-Mies and nienaeiiiL^ foe.s. 'J’hc I’opc 
(Paul 11 .) was one of llie woisl, and (ii.'-inoiulo started to 
Ibiinewith a da’-^ircr elutelied Isuealli his xest. 'I'lie I’ope 
x.'as warned, howiwer, and leeeixed him only in piihlie. 
J'lotli his wixes probably died by his hami ; and tin joint 
liiono^iam of liim.self and his famous iiii.stie.ss Isutia (who 
om*e stood a sie;ie of llimiiii iu her lovc) s absence) nu-cked 
xxitli its IS tlie .saeied inono;::ram oxer all the wuiideiful 
lemple he bail rai.'-ed. He died in 1 Idti of a fever, 

MALAY' PENINSULA eonstitutos the must sontheni 
<'xtie!nity I he eoiitiueiit of Asia, extendmi:: between the 
Hay of Heiij^al and tlie Straits of Malacca on the west, 
and the (iiilf of Siam and tJjc Chinese Sea on tlie cast, and 
connected with the inaiiilaiid by the Isthmus of Kiaxv, 
wliieh it is juduo.sed to pierce by a canal. It lies between 
1"^ Id' and HV N. hit., and and 10 1” L. h»n. Jls 
leiie;th is 7;i0 miles, and its width fr<»m 00 to 180 miles. 
Tin* area is e.stimated at 70,000 squaii: miles, 

'I'lie pemiisida is traxersed by a iMouiitaiii which 

lias sexeial pisiks .‘{000 feet hi^h, xxhilea few of the moiiii 
tiiins altaia an elexation of (>000 feet. 


The comparatively small xvidth of tin's peninsula and the 
disposition of the inonnlaiji raii^e ])rcxcut tlic foimation of 
coiisideiahlc rivers. 'J’lin largest which .arc known me the 
Muur and the Pahang; tlic foimer falls into the »Siraits of 
Malacca, and the latter into the Chiiic.se Se.'u 'J’he number 
of .small rivcr.s is very frreut. 

The climate diflcrs on thc^asteni and w'cstcrn sidc.s of 
the pciiiiiNula, according to the ]>c(‘nliar action of ihcniion- 
soon.s. 'riic eastern side is most atleited by tin* north -cast 
monsoon; the western in part by the .Mnitli-wc.st moiKsoon, 
but is in part .sheltcicd from both nion.soons. 

The soil seems not to he distinpuislu’d by fertilitx’. The 
])]aiifs cultix’ated are chietly ric-c, jiepper, cotton, cDflec, ami 
a j^rcaly^ variety of fruits. 

Tattle are few in iinmher, hnt bnfV.iloe.s ahonnd. No 
sheep are key»t; lu);;s and fowls are plentiful. In the nn- 
itlli jd id op; ds, ami thino-> 

ceroses are frequently mot xvilh, and M>metinie.s elepliaiils. 
Anioii^ the hiid.s that kind of .sxvalluw wliieli makes 
edible nests is the iin.-st rcmmkalile. 

The most important articles of eonimeree are from tlie 
miiieial kin;;(iom. Hold and tin aie plciilifnl, and me 
ley'uhiih' exported — about 2d,0U(> ounees <if the fonm-i, 
ami 2 M)0 tons of the latter annually^ From tin* .s;olil 
found here, the peninsula obtained the name of the Atm a 
Clu rt'Oiietain anioiif; tho ancients. 

'I'lie hulk of the population consists of Siamese ami 
of Malays. 'Mie former oeenjiy the isthnm.s of Ki.ixv 
and the di.striets noith of (>" 40' N. hit., and tl.e laltej the 
r< niaimler of the |)cninsnla, 'J'lie eiiliie popukiiioii is i*om- 
ymted to he uhonl 000,000. 

I* 'I'lie nortlnMii |)arl of the peninsuhi, as fm south as the 
I Jhiy <if Thai ya, is immediately subject tt> the Km:; «>1 Si.im. 

! On that h.'iy aie two harhoiir.s, called (.'hai*y a ami Ji.imlon, 

I ami on the oj>posite w’estern coast the hmhom of riinne i 
«)r J'oiiito. 'J lie distriet between the Hay of Thai-xa and 
Ci)oe Patani is yiarlly yroveiiied by Malay sov<‘iei;;n.s. ile- 
]M'iident on tlie Kin^ of Siam, iind jairtly' hi‘lon;rs iniiiieili- 
ntely to Siam. 'Ilie kin^^loms of Talantan and 'ri'ini:.imi 
on the i-aslern, .and that of (^inula on (he western si<le of 
the yicniiisula, are only nomijially dependent on Siam. 
'Iiiiejcano, situated at the inuulh of the little rixei '1 liiijj^anu, 
seems to he ,a eonsideia]>le place. 'I'xvu other towns aie 
(,)ucda and .Mnstar. 'ilie Ibilish colony of IVnanii, or 
J*iinee of Wale.s island, is paitly situated W'itliin the IciiiL' - 
dom of (,>ueda. The soutliern cxtiemity of the peiim.-^nl.i 
is divided betxxeen the kin"dom.s of Pjihaiij; ami .lolioie on 
the eastern side, lliat of Kumbowe in tin* inlet ior, and 
those of Salanj;ore and Perak on the western coast, tu- 

elher xxilli the llritish colony of Malacca. Jji l{s7.‘{ 
serious di.spule.saro.se between several of these petty rnli‘is, 
thieateiiin<; to end iu rediieiiijo; tlie peninsula to a slate of 
complete anaiehy and confn.sion. The tirmness of Sir A. 
Tlaike, liuwever, who wras in lliat year appointed y^oveinor 
of tJie Strait.s SeltJements, not only hrou^lit tlie various 
factions to an acieeuient, hut they tMiua;r(.d to receive and 
maintain at llieir own e,\|>eiise a Uritish resident, umler 
who, sc adxice they eti^a^ed to :ie,t in all matters of •;ox em- 
inent and iinaiiee. In October, 187n, ^Ir. Jlireh, the 
n*.sident at J’eiak, W'.a.s tieaeliei'onsly inmdeied, and iho 
interfereiiee of HritHh Irooyis w;is iie<*es.‘.ary to obtain 
piaiaiitees for tlie faithful cariyin^; out oi tho trealieB. 
'I'Jiis was acctnnplished in l.S7<>. 

MALAYS', a nation of .southern Asia, wlio occupy the 
sliores of tlie Malay Peninsula and the lnr«;er islands <if 
the Indian .\rehipehij^o, and xvho are noxy frequently con- 
sidered to belong; to tlie Moiiy;olian stuck. In person the 
Malays are short, squat, and lobusl. 'I’lie face is of a 
imrid form, the mouth is wide, and tlie teeth lemiiikahiy 
tine. 'l‘he cliin is ratlier of & squ.ue form; the angles of 
the haver jaw are very piomi'.ieiit. 'I’he check-boiie.s are 
lii^h, and the ciieek coiisequeiiliy luther hollow, 'i'he uostt 
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is Kliort and ktiuiII. The «*y«*s arc small, and ahva 5 's M.irk, 
Tin* I'oinpN'.vioii is Ijmwn. The liair Ls lank, I 

liMisli, and bliudv. As u lacu the Ma]a)H are iiuliist lions j 
and skilful in tradi*. 'I’lie fie(iu<Mit lifjiaitnro, so oflri 
iiotici-d, from tlm ordinary type, is accounted for by au 
inti imixturo nith Ikipuan races in tbu east, and a Cau- 
casian oliMiicnt in tbo west. 

'J’b^ Mabns lja\e iniidr considerable propercss in civiliz.a- ] 
lion, but niori' in the island of Java llian on the otln-r j 
islands of the Indian Ardiipelaj^o. Tbey arts well iic ^ 
({iiainlcd with a;;iicnltun‘ and Home of the inccbaniiMl 
at Is. They have also imnle pome progress in medicine 
and innsie™ d’liey are nndouhtedly more civilized than 
any of the nations r»f Houtiiern Asia vvhicb inhabiL the 
oimtiii'S hetuei'ii China and iliiidustun. Most of them 
iiM* Mohammedans. 

In tlie l,irj:er iblands the Malay jsojmlation ^(enorally 
oeenpies ilje lower tiMels alon;^ the cti.ist, the oii-iinal 
iidi.ibiiant.s having relit ed into the interior. 

'riic M.day <;roujj of bii'^in i^es is one of the most peculiar 
and unj(]Uc. It even conipilscs the Mal.iynn (tbe "nat 
i-'kinds, except iJuinoo and (Ininca), ibc I'ldyncMai) (the ^ 
sniiilliT evdup't^ New Zeidand, and Mada;.'ascjn ), and the 
Melanesian (i*’iji and other Ansfialasian arelnpel.i;'o.s). Of 
tlicM' Malay is the most advanced; hnt all of Ihein me 
extieincly simple as rej^ards llicir ]iiionetie. stiuctine. 
llaidi^ any of tlti*ti] has mme tlnm ten coiiMiuaiits, usually 
seven lelr«‘is me found sufllcieut, with the vowels. A 
Mlhdtle inav not hi'frin vvilli more than one eonsonant, and 
may iiev< r close with a eonsttnant, 'Jhey aie fintlau* (even 
Malay) sis bale ttf iiillcxiolis, Ae., as (Jbinese; tbe pram - 
m stiestl ivlationsof tin* vvoids siu* indieiAted(»idy by jnononns 
mid pm Ucle.s, wbieli ill Msday alone present some shplit 
:ip))e;iiaiiee of aliixes, which pencially ]nccedt* tbeii pim- 
iipiiLs; peiulci, ease, number, mood, teii'-e, ptason, aie en- 
tiiely aliseiil ; tbei'e is no distinction between noun mid 
veil) and adjective, "J bo roots oi bsiie vvmdsan* usually in 
two syllables. The pionoims aie finely distinpui'^lieil by ! 
liumeneal forms, mid tlie fiist peisoii has a doidde plm.ilf j 
one coinprisinp tlie sjieaker and tho'^e vvliom he addies.ves, | 
the oilier eoiitjilisiiip the speaker and ids fi lends alone, | 
and excluding the ]H‘ir'on or peisons addresseil. ! 

s 0/0, nhiuhloch^ and tlicphr.isc to run amuck ’* j 

o-o), aic Malay vvoids used in I'dii^lisb. 

MALAY'SIA, cidlcil also the /vos/c?vi ArrhijH’Inffo siwA [ 
Atir/h i(t t-f Oemnivn, is a pn*at sea inteisperseil with mm.y . 
laipe islands and conutless islets, Ijinp helvvecii the south- j 
east coast of Asia and tin; north of Austialia. It exteinls 
fiom loll. !iH" to l.V2“ K., and from l.it. S. to Iti' N., ^ 
la' tbi'ouph about o7r>(l miles of loiipilnde ami I'.bOO miles 
of latitude. Lyinp thus on the eiiuati'i’, and near it on both 
sides, in the repiori of prcalest heal and tioplcal rain, these 
islands have a climate us hut and as humid as any on 
the plolx;, even moio nnifuinily ho than the banks of tbe 
Aina/rais and tlie pi eat western horn of Atiiciu "Ilio 
vegetation is in consequence most prohlic and magnificent, 
and jireHcnts Homo of tlie liirpest and most showy tlovveis, 
and a dense covering of forest from the level of the .sea to 
the summits of the liiplicst mountains. 'J be only exception 
is found ill Timor, ami the small islands luuiid it, which 
are under the iiillueiiee of the dry sontli e.ist iiiotisoon, 
hlowinp across tbe noilh-cast of Austialia fiom Mareli to 
November. Tbe buds ami iiiseelH are poipcous in tbo 
beauty of their colours. Many of tbe islands lie upon the 
Asian continuation of the great voleanic band of VVestein 
Aineiiea. After embracing the Aleutian, Kurile, Japanese, 
and Loo-Cliou Islands, it passes Houtliwards ilirongb the 
JMiilippines to tin* eastern comer of Celebes, where, suddenly 
shifting to th/J eastwards, it passes south to Ihinda, and 
then turning westwards traverses the whole of the islands, 
till it ends in Ihirmi Island, in tbe llay of I’leiigal. Kverv- 
wherc upon it there ai*c extinct uiid active volcanoes, and 


earthquake movements ,ave fie(]ueTit mid also destrnetivc. 
fjelehi-s, I’ajma, Ilornco, .and the Malay IViiinsula ilsclf 
aie wholly fiee fnan any signs of volciinie action, leciot 
or extinct, and eaitluinakes uie imkiiitw-ii. I’lUt tins diil'et- 
eiiee in no way inilucnees the iisjicets of the islands in 
regard to v'ogetation or the foims of lile. I'lulcr this 
beeming Himihirity, piodneed by the doniinaiit iniiuen 
of the climate, th**n' is, however, a most sliikmg eoutnist 
hetween Two gieat griaips of the aieliipelago, which is only 
brought out by a close inspection of the fauna mill tloi:i, 
more especially of the former. Tbe eontrast is due to a 
diileieiil distiibutiou of land and water m time past, wbu b 
n-eciit Volcanic action bus not been able to obliterate. '1 be 
islands, in fact, foiin two distinct groups, a western in a 
shallow Hcii, mid an eastern in a deep se.i, wholly ditleiciit. 
in their fauna; tbe fta-ms of life in tbe oni* me esscnlijilly 
Asiatic, those in Ibi' other truly Aiislialiaii. 'I' • wc^slcin 
gnuip coii.^isls of Sumatra, Java, IJorneo, and liali, vvbuli 
me all eonneeted to one another and to the i-ontineiit by 
an oecaii Ibxn*, depiessed no inme than -Itt or hO fallioiiis; 
and me inhabited b\ s[>eeies vvliieli oeeiir on the continent. 
Snell me the elephant, tapir, wild cattle,, nionk<*ys, and 
]i\tb<in and otliei seipcntsof Boiiieo; tlio elcjibant, tiger, 
t.ipir, ibiuoceios, nioidvcys, seijicnts, and wild c.itilc of 
! Java and Sumatia, all which iidiabit some pcition i»f 
j Houtbein Asia, and eoubl not jiossibly have jiassed iicioss 
the dividing sc.is and ebminels, mid must have inliabilcd 
these lands beloie tbey weic .scparateil from tbe eoiitini iit. 
Land bird.s, nioic especially tbe peicbing birds (Insessoies i, 
vvbii’b form by far the guativl number in the class, me as 
eoinpb-tely limited in tln-.r i.inge l»y sueb baiiieisas (Hiadiu- 
].eds themselves, exeept ill tin* ease ot a few niigiatory 
s[MTjes, and funiisb evidiaice of tbe same hem ini:, almost 
eviiy iamily found on the isl mils belonging also to tlie 
continent ; mid tbe same may be said oi tin* inseei.s. 
j 'I’lie easlcin or .\ustialimi gnnip of isJ.inds lies in a sea of 
j moie than Iwieo the de])lb of tli.it wliicli coiit.niis tbe Asnilie, 
oi western gioup. 'J'bc Inn- of soimdimxs, of Ibti fatlmin-t 
ami upwards, runs fiom the i‘asl end ol D.ili, iieaily due 
north between Loineo mid Celebes, so that tins Aiislialian 
pioup eoiisists of the islands vvliicb are a ]aolongilion of 
.lava and iJali, namely Lombok, Sum haw .a, Lloies, Siiinba, 
'riinor, mid linior Laid; of tbe gieat, islands of Oelebc*-, 
(iibdo, IJooioo, (’cram, and Tapuu, this last being divulecl 
fiiiiii Austialia by a shallow sea. All these islands joii 
one great zoologieal jirovlneo with Austialia; tbey liave 
none of the quadni]«‘ds, and veiy few of tbe biids of tlie 
other groii]), bid, on tlie eoidimy, an assemblage oi birds 
ideiiticid with those of Austr.dia, and but a singb- (juadiii 
ped, a species of pielieiisile-tailed ensens or Kasteiii opos- 
sum ; u species of deer and <d wild pig, wbieb me na I 
1 with, being eeitalidy not imJigenoiis, but of reeeiil iiitio- 
I dnctioii. Of o.M) sjieL-ies of land biids in Java and Ihaiieo, 

1 ten only have }>assed into Celebes, wliibi lot) species me 
. cointiion til .lava mid Boineo, ihougli tbe Strait, of Mae.is 
j sar is not iieaily so wide as tlie Java Sea. Tbe eoidia.''t, 
indeed, between the western and eastern gnaips is so .stiik- 
' iijg, in passing fiom liali to Lombok, aeioss a sfiait only 
j lii miles Wide, or from Iioiiiec) to Celebes, tb;il a n.diir.ili.st 
j fiM*ls as if suddenly trmispoilcd to a ditleieiiL region of the 
cartli. 

The races of men in tbe two groups are scarcely less 
rontrasteil than me the olliei forms of nnimul life, mid 
their liiivitH me iiemly eonteiiniiions with the hound. uies 
ahove described, 'i'lie western group is peopled by Malays. 
The other race is tbe l\ipuan—“ taller, daik-skinned, with 
friz/.ly hair, heaideil and liaiiy bodied, with long face, 
{iroinilieiit nose, and jirojeeting evebrows; impetuous, excit- 
able, noisy, and huigln‘’>-l"''i«>f:, making no eoiiecal- 
inent of ifie feelings and emotions.” Kqnal, if not snpeiur 
in intc-llect, tbe I’apium is not inferior to the Malav in tin 
aU'ect.un* and inoial scnlimciitb j be is inoic violent and 
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rnu'l, loss npiiplit ami lionourabli* in his doalln". Yet 
liJis he UMire feeliii" f<»r art ami deem at ion of all kiiid^. 
W I til {greater vital eiieiyy than the Malay, ho wcnUl heeiii 
more eahily rai.sed in inli-lleelual dexelopineiit. J.oss /^iveii 
to rnavitiuic cnt(*r]»rihe, this vaee has not spread like the 
Malay, which has not only eiicioaelied /xieatly on the 
original doiTiain of the Lapnau in these islands, hut has 
also j;one out to people llie isles of (Western) Polynesia, all 
the lirown races (jf whi<^i aie ^•eltainly of Malav oii;;in. 

MALCOLM was the name home hy four of the Scot- 
tish kini^s. Malcolm 1. (‘.l l.‘> lioo) is noteworthy as 
icecivin;]; tliat p'ant of t^iimhiia as a vassal ]n'incip.ilily 
fioin JCilinund 1. of Ln^i.ind which caused in after times 
MH’h fieqnent di'^piiles as to the hoina^'e due fnnn Scotland. 
Jie died hy assassination. 

Mal(’<»lm II. ( HMH .'in also died hy assassination, 
lie suimiitted to (^mt tlic (in'at of England in lOitO. 

MalcuLiM III. {Cinnimrt'), son of hiinean, fled f<i 
Mori hiiiiilM'i land iifion the death of liis fallier in battle 
jq^ainsl M At'itK’j'ii 111 lO.‘iH, heiii^'- at this time about lifteen 
yeais old. II<* xvms restored to the thioiie by Sivvard, eail 
of Noi thiimhei land, in l(t/i7, xvas an ally of Tostiir a^^ainst 
JIarold, imd reeeived Kdear tin* Atheliii^r when tlyiim: fitnii 
Yilhani the Compieror. In lOti.S hesuhniitted tn William 
mid did Inmia^e for Cnmhei land ; hut liaviiq:; mat tied tiie 
Atlielmp’s sister in l(»7(h lie hcHian t<» imiieate el. inns upon 
the Kr.i;lish liiroiic. Willi.mi 1 heiefore luUaiiced ii]»in him 
ill 1 072, and a^^aiii hroiq!,h^ him into siihiiiission. jSlaleolm 
invaded J’in^laml in lOlM, and was hesle^ini; Alnwick 
Castle when he was defeated and killed by Ito^M-r dc Mow- 
bray ( 1 00 ;{ ). 

MAi.ruL.M TV., Iioin ] l.'JI, snccccded hlb fatlicr l>avid 
1. (1 1 lie xMis made Iviil of llmitin;;iloii lh7^ hv 

Henry IL, accomjianied him in his Licnch wais, ;oive up 
nil ii^dils oxer Koitljumheilaiid to him, ami rejieatcdly did 
honiiiee. He died 1 1 0,^. 

MAL DIVES, 01 MALEDIVA ISLANDS («Mhe 

Thousand Isles'),” lie in the Indian Uee;in, ami extend nearly 
on one nieriiliaii, 72^^ Oo' E., from 7"' <»' M. lat. to 0^^ ♦!<)' 
»S. lat., or neaiiy hoO miles; hut in no ]>art is the hieadth 
of the chain sufqmsed to exceed hO miles in a diieet. line, 
'I he imist iioiihciii pjronp or attdl is about .‘loO miles from 
<lape Coimniii, the maiest jioint of lliudu‘'tan. Tlio 
islands are upxvanls of lOOO in number. 'I hey are, iu- 
tlosed and jnoteeteil from the sea, which durinp; the south- 
west monsoon is violently .apiitated, hy narrow htiijns of 
coral reefs, whieli sui round tlieiii like a wall. 'riiis 
]»ioteetin^ wall In iminy places sean'ely reaches the sur- 
iaee of thexvater; in other ]daees it forms a lou^ sandy 
beach, jterhaps le.ss than (» feet ahoxe the lev« 1 of the sea, 
and is either eirenlar or ohloiif::. All of these eireiilar 
jiieloNiiies euntaiii breaks, which constitute eouveiiient 
passn];;t's for vessels or boats to enter. 'I’ln* ch.-innels 
which divide these ulolls, or atollons — a word itself do- 
rixed from the laneiia^re of these islands — are in some 
jilnees deep ami safe, and aie navif^ahh* by ships. 

Within the atolls the sea is not aj;ilalid by storms, and 
there are alw'ays soumliiiJ's in 20 or oO fathoms* water. 
The islamlH are gencially situated alonjjj tlie iiielo.sin*: coral 
wall, the central part of the atolls eoiitainiiif; only fexv of 
lliein. They are all small; not many of them exceed a 

link* in lenirlh and breadth, ami u few are less than half 

a mile. They are frcnerally circular or h)/en<ce- shaped. 
Many arc mere narrow strips, bO or 100 yarils broad, 
ioiinini:: a circle, xvhieli incloses a low'cr tiaet, filled up 

witli Inoken coral rocks, and dry iil spring tides. Within 

this rin;; there is sometimes a eousiderahle dejith of xvater, 
fiom 1 to 10 fathoiTiHj so that a ])erfeet hipooii is formed. 
The liif^liest part of the islands is from <> to 14 feet aliove 
water. They are richly clothed with wood, chielly palm, 
and are fertile in fruit and various edible roots; they also 
pixiduee millet, and abound in cocou'imts, fowls, aud all dc- 


SCI ip! ions of fihli. The eliinatc is jdcasant, hut not liealtby 
for Eiircpe.'in.s. 

The inhabitants nre Moliamim'<lan*s, and are a timid, iii- 
ofleiisivc, and eivi]i/,ed race, earryin" on a eimsiderable 
trade with Heiiflfal, (!exlon, the Malaliar ei'fist, ami Smmitia. 
'Ihey are expert naxi^^ators jnid sailors, ami have schools 
for feaeliin^ iiavi;ralioii on some of the islands, and exeii 
make aud repair uaiitie.'il instruments, 'i hey are rehiaik- 
ahle for their hospitality and kindness t«) sliipxvreeked 
mariners, for which they refuse all pecuniary compeii' 
sation. Two hiii^uaejes arc in use airimi^ them; viz. the 
eoiiniion, which .seems to be jieeiiliar to the pe(t])le, ami 
the Aruhie, as fi learned lan£;ua£;e. They have also a 
peculiar alpliiihet. 'I’lie whole jiopulalion may airioiiiiL 
t«» between 20,001) and .‘10,000. They carry <mi a little 
tiade with J»ciq;al, and they arc ruled by a chief, called 
the Sultan, wlio paxs tiihuK* to the llritisii ji^ovenior of 
(‘i-xlon. He resides on the Mali or M.ildiva atoll, xvhieh 
contains the hirp*st of the islands, called Mali, and h.is 
a eiieiimfereiiee of about 7 milc-s. 

MAL'DON, :i maiket-toxvn, liver port, ami muiiicip.il 
hoioii^'li of Englaml, in the eoniily of Essex, .Mtmiled !) 
miles east from Chelmsford, ami 44 fioiii l.omlon by the 
(inai Eastcni Railxvay. The town stands on a hill at the 
jiiuetioii of the Hhickwatev xxilh the Clielmer, 12 niiI»'S 
from the se.'i. Small xe-sscLs come up to the hrid'^e. hut 
l:ii»:ei* oiicb asecud by the eamil, which ha.s Ixceu cut to 
('oHier's IN'adi quay. LJovii, timber, eo;ils, *S-e., arc im- 
ported. '1 he town consists mainly of two chief streets ;it 
lii^lit aiiides to e.'ch other. The prineipal public huildiii^^s 
an*-- -the old (Mmieli of All Saiuts, d.itinj; from lOotJ, aud 
lliorouflily re.storcd in 1807, and improx’ement.s made in 
the xvimloxxis in 1877; St. Mary’s; four chapels ; an old 
town* hall, of Ileniy VI, *s tirnt*; public h.'ill, libiary, ami 
institute, in Hu? Ilaliau style; ctu^toin hou.se; <xraiiimar- 
,s<4iool; txvo bunks, »!Ce. There arc .some manufactures of 
crystallized salt and silk falirics, and sonic breweries and 
iiou fonudiies. On the IHaekxxater is an extensive fishery. 
The muiiieipul l)oioup;1i i.s governed by a mayor, four alder- 
men and twelve couneillors; its pojiuhitimi in 1881 was 
.^>HI8. !Maldoii formerly sent two rep resent at ixes to the 
II«‘U.sc of (’ominous, but under the Ueforiii 1**111 of 1S<I7 it 
xvas deprived of one, and lost the other under the Kedis- 
tiiimtion of Seats Act of 1886. 

In the Saxon era Maldoii must haxm been a settlement 
of some importance, and Oamdeii is in favour of it.s beiii^ 
the real CumnloflunNvi, It xvas here that J'klxxaird the 
Elder encamped in 1 )j 3 and 1)20, to witli.stand the pio- 
(^rc.ss of tlie I).'iiiish rovers. He raised an e.vtcnsivc camp 
--of xvhieh the vestiges arc plainly visible still — vihieli 
the Daiie.s unsuccessfully attacked in 1)21. In \)iK\ the 
Vikings, under Dnlnf, succeeded in c.apturing it and in 
defeat mg tlie Saxon leader, Earl Brilitiioth, wdio xvas slain 
in the uH'ray. 'I'he name Mat- (June is explained as “the 
Cl OSS on tlie hill.” 'l'h« custom of llorougb English 
prcx jiils in Maldon. 

MALE FERN, Hie rhizome, incorrectly termed root, 
of Lastrea ha.'^ lieen celebrated from ancient 

times as an anthelmintic. 'Ilu- root slock of .young plants 
should be eollcrted in spring or summer, and a fresh supply 
obtained every year, as a cliaiigt? oeems in the part a 
few months after being eolleeled. It should bo quickly 
diic'd, and jireservcd hi glass or cartlu*nxvHr« x’cssels in a 
dry place. The jriteri<ir .should exhibit a greenish colour, 
and ])osses.H a disagroeahle odour, with a bitter, harsh, 
astringent taste. See Lartuka. 

MALEBRANCHE, NICOLAS, an eminent French 
metaphysician, and one of the most illustiious disciples of 
Dc.scartes, xvas bom at Faris, CHi August, 1038. Of an 
extremely feeble constitution and soinewliat deformed, he 
learned Latin and (ircck from a donieslic tutor, and having 
chosen the ecclesiastical profession, studied tlieolc^y at the 
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S<»vl>onnfi. Ill liis twonty-tliinl year lie joined the Con- 
^ro":ition of tho Oralory in Taris, ainl for tho noxt tlin*o 
ji'.'irs ih’volcd liiinsclf nin.st unsucrrssfully to the study of 
rcrlchiiisticiil liislory, ll(d>n‘\v, and bihlivjil critir.isin. In 
Hi(M he aeeideiilally fell iii)on the “Trai# de nioinmo ” 
of Descartes, and at oiire* yisjrovered Ids trncj vocation. 
'J’lii.s work secinod to him like the openin'^ of a new' worhl, 
and as he studied it he was eoin])elied repeatedly to lay it 
aside for a time on account of the nervous u^^ltation and 
j>;didhilioii of the heart wldcli its perusal excited, lleiiee- 
foiward he devoted himself to the study of ])!iilosophy, and 
in a few’ years sneeeeded in completely inahtcrin{» the svsli ni 
»)f Di'scarles, while nt tlie, same time he de^ eloped ori<;]nal 
powers of speculiitien. In 1(174 he jmhlisjied his famous 
Ileelu'vehe do hi VerlUV’ a w’oik desi^iu'd to fjive an 
analysis of human nature in relation t») the ernu's iiidiiei-il 
by the senses, imaj^ination, luiderstaiulin^, (l<‘Mies, and 
]iussi(>ns, with a disquisition on the tiue method of dis- 
covery. This, whieli is in some respeets his most import- 
ant work, was followed h\ numerous others of a tlnndtitrieul^ 
])liilosoplneal, and eoiitioveisial chanietor. Amonjij these 
tlie more iinpfeiaul aie “ (kuiversalions Ohrrtieiines ’’ 
(UlTO'l; ‘‘Traite' <Ie la Nature et de la Grace” (IdKOl; 
“Meditations (.’hretiennes ct MtTapliysiques” (IfiS.'J); 
“Traite de Morale” (l(j81V, “Kntreliens Meta}di\siques” 
in 1diS8; and “'J’raite de I'Amonr de Dieii ” in 

Thouidi he was always of feeble eonstitntioii he passed 
the a;]:e of se\eiilv-six. There is a veiy y)opu!ar sttuy of 
Deikeley haxin;; visited iilalebraiiche in 17 lb, ami that tlieir 
diseussions had sueli an efieet on the latter that it ]»ro- 
diieed an inflammation of the luny 2 ;s, of which he died on 
loth OebduT of tliat year. It is, however, veiy ilouhthd 
whether the two idealists ever met. Neitlierof them has 
recorded any interview with the otliei ; and lliony^li lierke- 
ley liad a h‘tter of introdiietion to Malehianehe in 171b in> 
recoul exists of its ever liavinji; been pre.Mmted. < )ii aeeount 
of the eleurnesH and cleycance of his st\le, Malehianehe is 
awarde<l a y'lace ainouy; the elassie, wiileis of rieiieh jirosc. 
As a pljilosopher he may he said to liave proponiide«i a system 
of mystic idt'alisin. iScarciiinix ultm- certainly he refused 
to rey^ard ideas eitlier as repreNenlations cmaiiatinyj fioni 
external objects, or as transient states of the mind that is 
ooiiseiouN of them; and he S()U‘{lit, by ivferrin£f Iheiii to a 
Jiiy::lier sphere, and assii^uiny; them to God himself, the 
“plaee,” of Spirits, to have solid ground for a seienee of 
the surroiimliiig univLi.se. 

An edition of the “ (louvres Choisie.s de Malehraiielie,” in 
(wo vuls., with an introdnetion, w’as pnldished by .Inles 
Simon in 184(J. An exceedingly interesting sketch of ids 
life and philosophy is given in the first volume of Dr. 
Martineau’s “Tvpcsof Kt Ideal Theory” (London, lH8b). 

MAXiKSHBilBES, CHBlfilTIEN GUILLAUME 
BE LAMOXGNON DE, an eminent French htatesnuin, 
WHS born at Paris, Clh Dceember, 17*J1, of the ancient 
family of Lamoigiion, wliieli had fuinished many eminent 
inemhers of tlie Freiieb inagistrney. He was carefully 
educated, and at the age of tw'eiity-four was niadi* a 
councillor in the jmrhmeni of Paris. In 17b() lie 
Buceeeded his father us pie.sideiit of the court of aids, on 
the promotion of the latter to tlie otliee of (‘haneellor. 
One of the chaiieello’’8 duties was to control the press, 
and this duty was inlrnstcd by Ids father to Malcshcihc.s, 
who carried it out in sneh a way as to lead French authors 
to pronoiiiiee the period of his eciisoiship “the g»ilden .age 
of letters.” Grimm declares that the lamous “ Eneyclo- 
pedio” Would never ha\e seen the liglit if it had not been 
for his assistanee. lie boldly remonstrated against .some of 
the ahiiKcs of the government, and in eonsequeiiee of one «»f 
the most telling of his writings (in 1771) he w’as h.aid.shed 
to his country' seat. On the accession of Luui.H XVf. to 
the throne the niieient parleniPuttt (eorivoeations of collec- 
tive bodies of lav^)eis) weic re-established, and the pie- 


sident of the court of aid returned after four years’ exile* 
In 1775 lie w'lis made minister of the mahnu du roi^ and 
immediately began working on a srheine of li.sral reform, 
but he resigned id.s otliee aftiM* a tenure of nine monll s 
(12th May, 177(5) on tho dismissal of 'riirgot. He then 
devoted himself to a quiet doniestie country life, and jnir- 
sued with much entlinsiasm his iavourile study of Ixitany 
until 1787, wdieii he was suminoiifil by the king to take a 
plaee in the ininistry, in the hope that his name and popii- 
iaiity iniglit help to stem the rising tide of political nmi 
social disi’oiitent. He held otliee hut for a slioit time, aiul 
then again retired to the country, ufterwaid.s leaving his 
home in France for Switzerl.'ind. Tn Deemnher, 17112, he 
voluntarily left his quiet retieat to undertake with 'rrouchet 
and Destv.e the defence oi the king before tlic Goiiventioii, 
and for a niontli the aged l.iwyei, with his two colleagues, 
strove to reseue tlie king from the fate wdiieli aw'uited him. 
I'wice a day lie vi.sited (he 'JVmjile t(t inform l*ouis of all 
that oeeiiried, and it was hi.s lot to aimoiinee to the tm- 
foitunate moiiandi liis eoiidemn.ation and sentence to death. 
Aftei this he retiied to his eomitiy house to p.‘i.ss liis time 
in agiieultural lalionrs and woiksof ehaiity, hut Ids elhnls 

hidialf of the king hud iinirked him out lor the ven- 
giaiiiee of the moie ferocious of tin* nwolutioiiists, and in 
December, l"l*b, lie was arrested with bis ilauglitev, lus 
Kfin-iu-l:iw\ ainl his grainlehildieii. After being kept in 
piison in Phijh about four nioulhs, and after si'cmg liis 
eliildren led to the sealVold — bis dmigliter iinleeil was 
gnillotineil before bis CNes— -be Avas executed 22ud Apiil, 
17tl*l, in the seventy-tbnd year <if bis age. 

MAL'ETOTE (evil toll), the name giAcii to illegal 
exarlions of the Kiigli.sli kings who evadeil .Magna (’.uta 
by vaiions pietexts of “rendating Iraile by the loyal eiis- 
toms,” A<*. 'I'lie artii le moie paitieulaily subject to iii.ile- 
toles was wool, Magn.i (’.aita expiessly provides tli.it 
mereliants shall not be .siihjt'ct to evil tolls, but only 
lu the aneieiit ainl I.ivvfiil customs, except by eoiiseiil of 
Puiliameiit; and these eusUnns x.'ere deiined at many 
Mieee.ssixe ]iei iods. In 12!) I Kdwaid 1. sei/.ed large quan- 
tities of W(»ol,and only released it on payment of u maletote 
of '10.1. on tlie .sack ; but m 121)7, in the famous (.'on lii -■ 
matio (’art.-irmii, the king was forced to r*'eogni/.e the 
illegality of the act ami veh*a‘-e the wool from the m.iletoie, 
MALBEBBE, FBAN<;OIS DE. was horn in 
at G.aen, in Normamly. He aeeompamed tlie Grand I’lior, 
Henry of Angoulome, son of Henry II., yvho went to P'o- 
veiiee a.s governor ill 157J), and reiiniiiied altaelied to his 
lioii.sehold till that prince's deatli in la.sr). He w.is 
patronized by Henry IV.. upon wlio.se death lii.s Avidow, M ii i.i 
de’ Mtdiei, settled a ]ieiision upon him. He died in lh2S. 
All his liin-sl woik was Aviillen after the age of fmt\. 
Jt amounts in tlie Avhule to not more than 200 siii.ill 
8a o page's. 

Mallierhe lias been styled by competent judges the le- 
hton r of the Fieneli language and poi-lry. The euleginni 
busloAAed H])ou iiim by lloileau is well known:'— 

“ HTiiin Mnltieilie vint, et le premier en Frojee 
1- iisentir ilans les vc rs mie jiisie eadeiiee.’’ 

'riie actual AAoik of M.dlieibe does not sIioav very great 
gen ms, and is little read now; it is hi.s imiqne pcsiiimi 
AAliieli makes liiin .so striking u ilgme. Jle .set fiiAvoik 
deliberately to“])iiiify” Fieneh, to o\erthroAv the exeelleut 
school of the Pleiails and follnwei s of h’oiisard Avith their 
romantic fieedoin of form anil rhyme, and their Avondeiful 
creation of modern Fieiieh; and to suhstilute for this a 
level fiigid style,, more like iiietiii-al ])iose than worthy of 
the name of poidiy. He was rajndly sneeeeded hy a far 
gieater man, Hoii-kap, and Freiieh vcr.se Avas doomed, 
except fur f I be dramatist. s, (binieille, Uaeiiie, &c. Fiemb 
prose, on the other band, is alnio.st perfect in this scAcn- 
teeiiiii eentiirv. Even La Fontaine, half rehel as he 
was, and gieat gcniu.s though he wa.s, lacks the (iie of 
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yvoptry. All tliftt ofTpiulH ns in the “ d.-KSMonl srhool,” all 
the formal wliieh is ko Ke\ore a drawhack to the 

iMijoynient of Kacine, is due to the Htiihbt)rii authority of 
^lalhoi be. 

Not till the fn*eato‘‘t poet of Franep, the jmmorlal Victor 
lIu«;o, devoted all the oiwr^y of Ijis tierce youth to the* 
task, was the hiaiiiiy of tlic dead MaUierbe renujved from 
l'')eiu*h literature. 

IHAL'IBRAN, MARIA FELI'CIA, afterwards ]\Ia- 
dame de iJeriot, one of the most <lisliii}.uiihln‘d siii^«*rs nf 
any a;;e or country, was horn in J‘ari.s in l.sOH. When 
ei^lil years ohl she was broue;ht to Knelaml, wljere she 
leiiiained for ei'^ht ycfns, acijuiniii^ a tlMU'oueh knowledge 
the Kn^rlisli lanmiaj^e, alreaily heiiiji; familiar with 
»S]>ani.sh, Italian, and Kiciieh, and cultivating; her musical 
f:ilts with the ulinost assitlnity. Her father, Manuel 
(l.ir<-ia, was a man of fierce temper, but an excellent inusi- 
ei.m, and he taii^diL his daughter the ]niin ijiles of the art, 
u knowled^^e which, unfortunately, few sin;;era have e\cr 
jM/ssessed. She iimdo Iier th hui in London as Jfosina, in 
the “ Ilarher of Seville," 7th .June, iMl!.'), in eonseqnenee of 
an indisposition of the preat. I'asta, and her sneecss was 
stimaiked tlnit she was en^;a"ed as one of the principal 
sin;;eiH at the Yoik Festival of that year. She tlien paid 
a visit to the I’nited States, where she was iiidneed to 
accept the hand of a man of doiihlc her ai'c, M. M.ihhran, 
a men liant and bunker, who w.is rejmted to be einuiiionsly 
lich. The luaniae** in every respect proved unfortunate. 
Jl<*r hushiind tieated her haishly, and so<»n afterwards, 
heeiunmt; hanknipt, was thiown into prison. Malihraii 
imjiiediately ahundoned to tlie creditors the piaaision that 
h.id been made f(»r her hy tlie man iap* settlements ; and 
separating; fiom her hiishaiul, rettirned to Kurope. In 
she appeared at Paris in the t»pera of “Sefniraiiildo.” 
Her snei-ess was immense. She heeunie an equal favouriie 
lit the London Italian Opera, wIkmo she appeared on the 
1 St March, and durinj; the season ]dayed a uride 

iani;e of characters — Desdemona, Itosiiia, Seiiiiiamide, 
Jhaneo, Tuneredi, Kiuetta, and /erlin.*u Air. Krown, the 
lessee, paid her £12/) a iii;;ljt in advance — a lar^rer sum in 
tliose (l.l^s than it would he now. Slu* visited oeeasioiially 
the p:reat ti»w'ns of the (.'<»nt incut, hut fiom that time to 
the day of lier death she leinunied the id(d of the llritlsh 
j)nblie, who .'ulmiied not only the de])lh and extent of her 
]ia.ssioii:tte j^enius, hut tlie foice and puiity of her inoial 
cliai.K'ter. 

'I'he iiieidentR of n sueecs'.fnl art i-^ t's career are neither 
many nor inteiestiii';. We pass on to her melancholy end. 
wliich was liudoubteilly hastened by her incessant labour 
In Alareh, Inr.inj.; been le^rularly divon-ed fioni 

M. Muliliran, s!ie niurned the eidi'hrated \iolinist, l>c 
Uerint, ninl after a biilliunt season of Fns;Iish operatic 
jM'ifonnanccs at I)rnry Lane, re])aiied to Alanehester in 
Se]»temhcr to fuKil an en‘;aj;enient at 11>e /;reat festival. 
Worn out w'ith her lon;;-coiilimied exertious, and aware 
lh.it repose w’as ahsolutcly e'-.scntial to her liealtli, she 
etndd not eouseiit to disapjioint the ]mhlie, and sun;; at 
the inornin;; and evenin'; etjneeits of Wednestl.iy, the 14th 
Sept'niber, with a splendour and power which surpa.s.sed 
nil her fonner etloits. Jlut while the raptuions jilaudits 
<.f her admiiers “ rent the air,” she lay in a slate of syn- 
*«H)e from exhaustion. She was Med and removed to her 
honie, where she expired on the 2.'Ird of Sepleinher, in tlie 
twenty ninth year of her aL;e. Her voice was rather a 
•‘opiji'-o, or even contralto, than a pure soprano. 
Thi-r.' wcic many parts A\lu're it was exeeedin;;ly unequal, 
hut the art of the sin;;er and the ;;enins of the artist sur- 
inomiti d all ditlienlties. It seems probable tbat Malibran 
was the most faseinathie; sinper that the opera .sla|L;e has 
possessed. When excited she w'lMild impivaise yi;i.s.s:iL^es of 
the most ilarin;; audacity, and the astonishment and deli;;ht 
of her audience were beyond desei iplioii. 


MA LIC ACID was (lisoovered by Sehecle in 17 80. Tt 
was lirst obtained from the juice of tin* apple, from which 
the name is derived, and in which it occurs together with 
citric acid. It is widely dilFu.scd in the, ve;;etabie kjn;;(him, 
and most of otl^ common fruits contain it. Goo.seberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, the, berries of tlie iiiountaiii ash 
and the barberry, and the stalks of pirdcn rhubarb are all 
rich in this acid. It i.s usually iiiadf* from rhubarb or from 
the mountain ash berries. It is a colourh'ss acid, ervsful- 
lizin;; with diiliciiltv in shinin!; needles. It melts at 8:P’(k 
(181° Kahr.), and is deliqueseent. It is solnhle in alcohol, 
and very soluble in water. The formula is When 

heated to 1S()° C. Fahr.) it is converted into maleic 

acid iCjlI^O^') and fmnaric acid (041140^), both well-dctined 
crystalline acids and isomeric, each fonnin;;a series of salts 
calh'd rc.sprctivu'ly inalutes and fiimaratc.s. Nitric acid 
converts malic acid into oxalic acid (C2H2O4'); .slower oxi- 
di/anjx a';cnts convert it into mulonie acid (0311404), and 
rediiein;; aiients into succinic acid (04H,.()4). M.ilic lu-id 
combines with the alkalies, ulk.uline eurlli.*!, and mct.ils, f«)nn- 
int; a hir^e number of inalates. 'J’he m.ilale of lead is a 
charaeteri.stic crystalline salt, insoluble in water, and re- 
niaikahle for its low meltin;;- point, which is below the 
tern per.'it Lire of boiliu" water. Most of tin; mul.ites uie 
sulnhlc in water. Malic acid forms malic ether (("hHuO-J, 
and hy the action of ammonia nialamide (OjIt^NaOi)- 

MALIGNANT* in the times of tlie "leat civil w'lir of 
tin* seventeenlli century, was the favourite term by wMiicIi 
the ruiitans de.si;;miled those cavaliers of the extreme witu; 
of the Rovalist parly who remained faithful to the kill’s 
eau.se after it bar! liopehvssly huccninbed, and against whose 
lives and property they were as keen as llie republican^ nf 
the peat French Uevolution apiin.st those of the //w/vn'x. 

MALIG'NANT PUS'TULB and AN^TBRAX me 
names pven to a spei‘itic eontapous disease airectim; 
hoiscs, horned cattle, and sheep, ami which is Hornet ime.s 
Conveyed hy infection to man, Tlion;;h it had been lone; 
know'll upon tlie Continent, its existence was not generally 
recopii7.t‘d in Kii;;land until 18(58, when it was sliown by 
Hi. William Iludd to be identical with certain di.seases 
known under other iianie.s, which cause every year a larp* 
mortality innoiu; l''n;;li.sh live stock. It appears to ho 
cau.sed hy the rapid multiplication within the system of 
the person or animal nflVelcd of the Harilfns aitthranf, 
whicli has been found existin;; in incaleulahle nnmliers in 
all parts of tlio body. The spores of the Jiadlliis anfhrarU 
have been proved to be very tenacious of life, and though 
they are tte.stioyed by exposure to a lii;:li leinperatun', they 
aie niian’cctcd hv ordinary elnanges, and lire capable of 
letaiiiin;; their vitality unimpaired for years. All parts of 
the bodic.s of animals dyiii;; of this di.soase are lliereforo 
actively pol.-^onmis, and are capable of convoyin/; the infec- 
tion to mail (1) by direct inoculation, as in the Cnase of 
farmer,s, Llrovers, butchers, tanners, &c.. or (2) hy indirect 
coiitapon throii;;h the hair, wool, or skin, to which wool- 
Korteifl, feltm.akirs, horsehair cleaneis, furriers, and tanner.s 
are especially exposed. It may also he eominnuicated hy 
the fle.sh, milk, or butter deiived from diseased animals, 
and even it i.s said by the bite.S'of flies whi<*h laivc a]i;;htcd 
ujioii the uh'crs of animals afri’ctcd. 

In man the ilisca.so usually a])p<‘ars in the forms of 
(1) mniiff'unnt pusfnh or (2) inirvual atifhrnx. Malig- 
nant pustule p’lierally shows itself at first in the form of 
a small red ]»oirit or pimple njion some uncovered part of 
the body, as the hands, arms, or face, whieh rapidly increases 
in size, and in a few hours iKs-omes a lar;;e led Hwellinp 
A vesicle is formed in the centre, which breaks, yieldini; a 
bhiod' stained di.scharp*, and cxJiihitin;; underneath a dark 
brown or black slouirh. The attendant swelling then 
rapidly iiiereascs in it.s extent, and is at the same time 
aecornpanieil hy strongly marked constiluthmal disturbaiiee, 
the symptoms being those of general septic poisoning, and 
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death may occur within thirty or forty hours from the first 
appearance of the puhtule, or it may be dclMy<*<l for five or 
SIX (lays. TJio mortality from Ihia disease is probably 
nhoiit HO per cent., but it viiri<*s jjjeatly in different out- 
breaks. Ill the early stapjes of the disease treatment eoii- 
Msts in tile complete dest motion of the sore by excision 
and cauterization, followed by the application of carholized 
drc.s.siiifjs. Where the disease has made too much proEcress to 
b<‘ dealt with in this way, attention must be directed towards 
maintaining; the stren;rtiiaiidreliovinp;tlic pain of the patient. 

Internal anthrax is gimerally very sudden in its onset, 
which is attended by headache, vomitine, ripjours, and ])hy- 
Mcal depression, ayniploins common to irniny other aeute 
diseases. The parts of the l>ody locally affected arc usually 
the lnn;;s or tlie stomacii and bowels. When the lunn^s .aro 
ehiclly affecti'd the syinploins nearly rcsemhle acute hnui- 
ehitis or pneumonia, hut there is iniiisiial physical d«'prcs- 
sion, and death usually occurs within a sliort periijd from 
the commencement of the attack. In cases where iJie 
intestines seem to he tiie cliicf seat of the disease the 
svmptoms consist of vomilin/;, pain in the ahdfMiicn, .and 
diarrha-a. Tin. also is an cxtiemely fatal disease, and 
death is seldom delayed beyniul tw'o or three days. 

From what lias been said the necessity for the complete 
di'Stiuetion of the caicasesand hides of all animals afi'eeled 
will he apparent, and the owners of micIi animals oup;ht to 
be n^straiiied undi'r heavy ])eniiltieH fioin disposin*; of the 
ean’iise or offal in any otlier way. In the. ease of imported 
wool, hair, or hides, lhorou<;h dihiiifection should he prac- 
tised when the.se eomc from any country where the di»seii.sc 
ih known to prevail. 

Ainoiip; cattle the disease ia known in Kurland hv the 
names of .loint Murrain, Black Quarter, and (^iiaiter Kvil; 
in Franco hy the name Cliarbuii; and in (iennany as 
Antliiax or Miizhrnnd. 

MAXINES or MECH'LIN, a larp^e town of T>eli;ium, 
in the province of Antwerp, IH miles by railway north 
of Brnssuls, and 75 east of Ostend. It is situated or» a 
fertile ])lain (»n both banks of tlie Dyle. ’J’ln» population 
in lKf<i w.'is 42,HKl. Thonp;h a fine town with pjootl build- 
inp;s, hnniisome squares, and bniad streets, a place of exten- 
sive trade, and tin* eentre of the Belpjiurn railway system, 
it is not a lively place, and i.s totally <lestitute of the brisk 
trafiic which enlivens most of the prineijial Bel;;iaii towns. 
Beinp; I tic religions capital of Flanders, Maiine-s possesses 
many antiquities of a saen'd cliaracler, amoiij; the chief 
of which is liio cathedral, dating fnan 1451, with a tower 
H70 feet higli. The other important buildings .are the 
j'alace of the arclibisbo]i, who is primate of all Belcrinm, 
the ansciml, the town-hall, the eoiirls of justice, a Koman 
Catholic university, and a botanic garden. The t<ivvn is 
the residence of n milit.ary governor. Mcehliu biee, which 
oneo enjoyed a high reputation, is still maiiufnctined hi're, 
hut cannot coinpeto with that of Brussels, and the chief 
manufactures arc fine l.xco, shawls, felt and stinw liats. 
Woollen stufis, linen, cahinct-woik, lohaeeo, slan-h, beer. v'Ce. 
It lisKs an extensive trade in flax, corn, oil, hops, »5te., 
and has a canal communication with Louvain for vessels of 
ltd) tons. As early as tlie sixth cenlnry Maliues appears 
to have been a place of importance and the capital of ii 
lordship. It Hufiered severely fnun war, jilague, and live 
in the middle ages; and in modern times h.as been repeatedly' 
taken by the Sjiamauls, Dutch, Fngllsli, and Freucli. 

MALL or PALL MALL, the name given to those 
places ill London and other English towns where tlierc 
weu! formerly iilk'ys for ]ilaying at tennis. 'I'lie word is 
derived from the mallet wiih which the hall was struck, 
and which was Poinetiines called by the compound name 
pall-mall, from the Itali.ni jntlla, a ball. 

MALLET, DAVID, or nini’c properly Mallorh 
p7fi0-(ii)), was a colh-gi* friend of Thoitisoii the poet, and 
iustruincntid in getting liiin bis first lutorsiiip. lit* assisted 


riiomKon to write the “ Ma'<qne of Alfred in 1740, fatnnns 
as containing the song of Rule Biitaunia.” His draimw 
and his “ Life of Bacon ” are now forgotten, but his hallud 
of “William and Margaret ” keeps liim in lemembranee. 
lie altered his surname to Mallet for sinoollnie.-s’ sake. 

MALLOPH'AGA is a small group of parasitic iiiseets, 
the bird-lire, which are regarded by some autlioiities as 
degraded OilTiiorTKitA, while otlieis place tliem near the 
true lice (Fediculiiia), in tlie order llemiplera. The hiul- 
lice agree in appearance and genemi hahits with the licp, 
but difier in the possession of biting mouths, 'j'he Ixidy 
is fiafteiied. The anteiinax consi.st. of from three to li\e 
joints. The mamlihles are hiiiall and hook- like; the 
maxillary palpi when present are foin -jointed, and the 
lahi.al palpi are tw’o- jointed. The eyes are small and 
simple. The thorax is narrow, ap]>arently composed of 
only two joints, and hears no traces of wings. The limh.s 
are short and stout, w'itli tw'o jointed lursi. Tlic bird lice 
Jive among the feathers of birds and tlic hairs of mammals, 
and feetl on the substance of the hairs and feather.**, not on 
the blood of their ho.sls, as do the true lire. A gn-at 
iiuniher of animals are infected by tlnvsn parasites, each 
sjiecies of w'hich lias a distinct Jiost. Trlchodi’rta^t vaiils 
lives on the dog, and another species of the. same genus on 
the cat ; w'hih* the fowl, crow, ami other well known biids 
have liad vasious speci«*s of bird lice ascribed to liicm. 

MAL'LOW (Malva) is a gemis of {li.ints belonging to 
the order M Ai.v vcic.r,. The eal) x is five lohed. with an 
outer calyx of thn*e ]>arts; theieare nuineious oiie-seeded 
carpels, arranged in a ring rouml the axis, wliicli become 
detaeheil \vh«‘n ripe. 

'I lie Fommon Mallow the I'reneh 

Mauve, is very common by romlsides in tiie British Isles 
and Europe. 'J’ln* .stem is ‘J to 4 feet hi'jh, with large 
hlui.sh-red flow'ers, leaves with erenate lobes, and glabrous 
fruit. A decoction of the h-axes is used in dy. sen I cry, ami 
a poultice as an .application to exteruul inflammation. 'I'he 
Ereueli prepare a diink, whiidi thev cull fm/iie, fioin the 
dried tlowers, and use it for colds, &e. Tlie mneilagiiionH 
propiMties which render it valuable are also found in the 
Dwarf Mallow (Malra rofuiniijnlia)^ whii’h has a ile- 
cuiiibent sti’in and small purple tlowers. Its range extends 
from the British Ish's through Kuiojie to Western Asia. 
It is rultixnted in Egypt for a ]>ot-iiorh. In the Musk 
Mallow {Malra innachata) the lubes of the leaves aie 
bipimi.atitid, the stem 1 to 2 feet high, with large ro.-e- 
coluuied flowers ami hairy fruit. 

Jew’s Mallow {('orchornx oVitoruis) is a plant which 
siqqdies pait of the .Ti’TK of eommeree. It is nseil as a 
pot,-berh, especially by the Jews in Svriu and Fgypf, 
and hence received its name. It is cultivated in tropical 
countries. 

MALLOW, n municipal horongli and n.ai let- town of 
Ireland, in the roiinty of (’ork, situate*! on the north hank 
of the Bla< kwater, on the (ireat Sonlhern anit Westein 
Ilailwav, 21 miles north by xxest from ('ork, and 41? miles 
siiutb from Limerick. A bridge of thn*** an iu’s oxer the. 
l»hiekxxat«*r c*>nncets Mallow with Ballydahcen, xxliieli 
forms part of the borongh. The town has a good ti.ule in 
agrieulturjil produce, but no njumif.ieliin's of consnjueuee. 
It was once very famous for its mineral spring, xxhieli is 
re]mted the hotle.st in Irelaml Tliere is a eonrt house, 
market-house, union xvorkhon''e, a iMiaKome church, Roman 
(’atludic ch.a])el, and ehapel.s for Mcihodists and I’resbv- 
teiiaus. Mallow returned a nu'inher to r.uliainent until 
The jiopulatiou iii 1.S.S1 xvas 44J7. 

MALMESBURY, a mm let -town of England, in the 
county of Wilt.s, situat*‘d in an elexuted .situation aho\e 
the Loxver Axon, 20 itiiles N.N.E. of Bath, and 05 mik'S 
from London hy rail. Il is xvell l)uill,and h;is a haiulsome 
market m)s.s and Saxon numu‘vy, noxv the parish chmeh. 
Tlieiv IS a town hull and bcverul bchouls, and many of the 
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inli.il)itnnta are rmployod in ribbon and pillow^bicc inak- 
iii'X, browiiijj;, and tanninpj. Po]iiiIalion, .‘{l.'b'J. Malmes-* 
l)iiry as a town is supposed to dale back to prc Uonian 
tunes, and its anti(juilic.s are of p-cat iritercht. A nnn- 
ncry was founded at llie close of tbe sixth centiny, and 
other inonaslciies in llie two fcdlowin;; ciujlniics. Tbe 
J>anc8 destroyed the town at lla; close of the ninth cen- 
tury; but monastic wealth and tbe bcncticcnce of ]u-inocs 
hooii restored its ]uos]ieiity, Avliieh it enjoyed almost witli- 
(»ut intenujition till tbe Ih'fermallon. The chief nioiiii- 
ment of M.ihoesbiiry’s d<'p;n*ted j^ieatncss is its abbey, tbe 
enlin‘ buildini^s of wliieli, with tbe elmreh, eovered about 
4b aeies. I>ioiii;.; tbe Civil War, when Malmesbury w'as 
repeateilly besie/^ed, both by the lioyalists and J’arlia- 
m«iitai iaiis, the ehunh, the ojily poitioii not in ruins, 
lhon;^h aheady jiaitly disinanlletl, sull’eivd ; 2 [reat injiiiy. 
J\Ialmeslinry flamis the hoiujur of haviiiji: j^iven hiilh to 
Aldhelin and .lohamies Scot ns, William of Malnie.-.bnry, 
seeninl ()iily to the Vein'r.ihle Bede amonj; the «*ajly 
histoiians of Lii'd.md, and to linhhes, eminent hj ius 
ini‘t:i]ihvsieal and jinlitieal s])eeulations. 

MALMESBURY. WILLIAM OF, one of the most 
valnahh; of our old ehronieleis, indeed the only one who 
almost risi'S into tlie historian, is said to have been bom 
in Somerset ^dIire about 10‘Jb or lOIMJ. Wln-ii a boy he 
was pl.ieed in tliO monastery when«*e hedeiived Ins naiiu*, 
where in due time he heeame librarian and, a«*eoidinj' to 
Lehiiid, ]inTfntnr. Jle, dei-hned \o heroine ahhoL vviieii he 
was oH'cred the head‘-hip of the monasteiy. llis ]M*ini ipal 
wiilines ar«‘ — “J)e (hstis L'e i ’’ (the llistoiy t»f the 
lvin;'s <if Knidand ), “Ilislniia* Novella* ” (tin* Modern llis- 
loiy); and ‘'De (leslis I’orititieiun ” (the History of the 
J’relates of KnL'l.imn, ecmtaiiiiiu; an account of the bishops 
and of the ])riiielpal monasteru's, fioni the eoiiversiou of 
the Kiiixlish by St. Austin to 11*2b. 'I'liese were ]Uib- 
lislii'J by Nir Jleiiry Naville amon;; tin* “Scrijitores post 
Ih'dani ’’ (folio, IblKJ; rej»rinled, folio, I'Vaneof,, (b’iH). 
Jaiijlish translations of the^e and of some of bis other 
w oiks have been piibli^bed. He is Iwlieved to have died 
alioiil for be was eontinumi; Ids elironiele year by 

year. His last vvoids are, after deseribiiiir tbe Kmpress 
Aland in vvliite ‘iits across llie iee, unseen 

by Stephen’s solilieis, fiom Oxioid to M allmnhu’d — ‘‘’J’iiis 
I ])ur))ose deset ihiiij]; nunc fully, if b\ (iod's jiermission 
1 shall ever h*arii the liuth of it from those who wne 
jiiesenl.” As Jie wiote no inoie the mli'ienec of his dealli 
hceins plain. 

MAL'MO, a stroiiL'ly fortified town in the Swedish 
division of M.ilmolan, is situate*! on the widest j»art of 
the Sound, neuilv ojjjiosile the town of Copenbaf^eii, on 
level ground. 'Jin- town is well ludlt, and has regular 
slrLM'i.s. Jn the nii<Mle is a lim* sipiaie, HWJ yards long 
and 14 4 \vi<le. M.iliiio has been veiy inneh enlarged of 
late V ears, as it foiins a very eoiiveiiiiuil ]mvt for one of the 
most fertile disliiels in Swi’den. Cloth, shiekings. bat.s, 
glov<*s, eaijH'ts, soap, leather, slareb, and limking-glasses 
an* made. 'I'he baiboui will admit vessels drawing J8 leet 
of water. 

MALM'SEY (so Called from having been first m.ade .at 
Alalvasia in tbe Morea), a Inseioiis and bigli-flavoured wine 
made in the island of Madeira from grapes of a peculiar 
kind, vvbieb are .siiflered to attain tlic last stage of ripene.ss 
bi'foie they are gathered. Malmsey wine has iiiueli bodv, 
and will retain its good <pialilics for a long time. When 
newly iinnle, Malmsey Madeira is of the same golden hue 
as the Oldinary W'ine of the island, but its colour is materi- 
ally deepenisl by age. It contains fjorn Id to 17 percent, of 
uleobol. Malins(‘y wine ks also made in the island of Ten- 
ciifl'e, but the quality is greatly inferior to that of Madeira. 

MAL'ORY, SIB THOMAS (14:i0-!)0), is noteworthy 
as the uuthoi (>f that eompilation from the poems and 
romances of Walter Map, tJeoiriey of Mouinoutli, and the 


rest of the Arthurian chroniclers, which has fixed the 
general form of the legend of tbe Hound Table. I'liis 
book, the “ Morte d’Artlinr,” ajipeared about 

MALPl'GHI, MARCELLO, a eelebiated Italimi 
anatomist, and one of tbe iirst to ai)|)ly tlie inieroseope 
to tbe study of animal and,ve|[ietable sirnctnre, was boni 
near Bologna, lOih March, 1(128. He studied medieiiuj 
in tbe liiiiversity of Bologna, and recfiived bis degr<*e there 
in IdiiS. lie Bueeessively tilhsl tbe chairs of medicine at 
Bologna, Pisa, Alesslna, and again at Bologna, remaining 
at the latter twenty-tiv'e years. In 1 fill I be was ap]><»inted 
private physician to Pope Innocent XII., and be died at 
Home, 20th IMoveinber, IdiM. 

Alalpigbi ranks very liigli among tbe philosophers of tbe 
physiological age in wliieb be lived. He bad e.uly in life 
learned the necessity of making experiment tbe foundation 
of true philosophy, and seveial striking dise.oveiies w<*re 
tbe ri‘.sult. Tbe chief of tln-se relate to anatomy (»f 

the skin, Hie kidney, and the s])leeii, eerlaiii portions i»f 
vvbieb are still called aftiT bis n.'iiin*. He appears also to 
liave been tbe first jdiysiologist who obs«‘rved tbe eapillmy 
eireul.it ion of tbe bloi>d by means of tlie inicroscojie, and 
on tl.e .snbj<rt of vegetable histology be slnoved Iiimself 
to be an oriLMiml as well as a juofouiid inve.^tig:lto^. He 
w.as tbe author of numerous nn|)ortaiit treatises upon the 
subjects of Ids reseaien, and tbe greater ])ortj<in of tln‘se 
weie repiiblisbeil iu one dlitiou in London, in 1087, in tvvt> 
vols. fijlio, with i»ortrait and plates. His poHtliuniou.s 
woiks weie also published in London iii 

MALPIGHIA'CE.® is an order of ])kiiits belonging 
to tbe (leiaiiiales amiuig tbe Pol.vi'iM'Al-,1.. he .species 
aie tt<*es or snrubs. often elimbhig, natives oliiefly of tnipie.d 
etmnliies, especially of South Aineiiea. The tii-sliy finit of 
species of tin* genus Malpigbia aie eaten in the West linlies 
limb* the name of B.irbadoes (’lierry Till.-, genus and 
Bai eiia aie cultivated in (jur liotboiises, 'J'iie calyx is 
d<*eplv ilivMed into five lol>i“’., all of wbieli, or cailv four, 
liave two glands on the outside; there aie live petals, an 
iiieoiispienous disc, ten stamens; carpels distinel, or mon 
or less connate, into a tlnee-e«dled ovary; stvles Ibice, 
distinct; ovules solitary in each earjiel, attached to a brnatl 
]»endulous stalk, with Hie raplie ventral; tbe se<*ds are 
exalbtiiidnous ; the le.'ives are generally opposite, entire, 
and stipulate. 

Many of the climbing species have stems W'itb .«ever:il 
woody axes, .siirrouiideil by a common b.irk, and liiially 
Mq»ai.itetl uHire or less from one aiioHier. 

MALPLAGUET, a viliagi* in Kranee, department of 
tin* Xoid, l(! miles N.X.W. of Avesiies. It is only remark • 
aide as Hie scene, of tbe great battle, 11th Angu.st, 17(HN 
ill vvliieh Alai Ibnri ugh and IVinee Kngemi defeiited the 
Freiieii under tbe Maislnils Villars and De Boulllcrs. The 
allies mustered men, with 10.5 guns; tbo Freiieli 

0,5,000 men, vvilli eighty guns: but tbe latter were va*ry 
strongly ]»osti'd on a range of wooded beiglits, bristling 
witJi redoubts and palisades, stoekade.s ami abatis, wbieli 
were only ajiproaeliidde by two defiles, locall}’ called Troueva^ 
and these i*om]det*‘ly under fire. By means of re])eiiled 
and desjierate eliarge.s, eombintal w’ilb a formidable att:ick 
iu the rear, Marlborough succeeded iu foieing Hie enemy’s 
line.s, and compelling tlii'm to retreat ii])oi) Bnvai. Tliis 
Kueei'ss, however, was dearly purebased ; Hie allies lost 
.5f)44 killeil, and 12,70(i wounded oi inkssing ; tlio Frcncb, 
about 14,000. 

MALSTROM. See M \ i:r.sTTtoiw. 

MALT is grain, usually barley, which lias become sweet 
and more soluble in water from tbe eonvcrsloii of its starch 
into sngar by artificial germination to a certain extent, after 
which the yivocess is stopped by the application of beat. 
Tbe derivation of the teiiii is from tbe Old Lnglisb vienlt^ 
which in its turn comes from nuuilt^ the piisl tense of tliu 
verb mdtaUf to melt, hence to soften, whether by heat or 
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bj .“tccphifr. The noun mcnlt irjcmil, usually something 
lUccpcd. The iiiakiiig of malt, called maltlny^ is thus 
coiiduclcd : — 

The barley is steeped in cold water for a period which (as 
regulated by the old law) must not be less than forty hours ; 
hut beyond that ptn-ioil the steeping may be, continued :is 
long as it. is thouglit. propt'r. Ileic it absorbs moisture, 
and •inerease.s in bulk; at the same time a quantity of 
ftaiboiiio :ieid is emitted, and a part of the substance of 
the barley is dissolved by the. steep-watcr. One hundred 
bushels of grain, after being steeped, swell to tlic bulk of 
120 bushel.'^, and inereiise 47 per cent, in weight; and the 
quantity of matter which the slecq) water bolds in solution 
\aiies irom one- fiftieth to one-huiKlredth of the weight of 
barhy. It con.sists cbii‘fiy of an extractive matt<*,r of a 
yellow colour and disagreeable bitter taste. After the gi'ain 
iias rcanained a suftleient time in the steep the water is 
drained oil', and the barley tlirown out of the cistern upon 
tb(‘ malt-lloi»r, wlienj it is foinied into a heap culled the 
coucfi^ about HI iiielies deep. In tlii.s situation it is allowed 
t(> leinain about, twenty- six hours. It is tiieii turned by 
means of woudci shovels, and dlmliii.slied n little hi depth. 
This turning is repeated twic(‘ a day or oflener, and the 
grain is s])roa<l thinner and thinner, till at lust its depth 
does u<»l exeeed a few inelies. 

^Vllell jdaecd in a eoucli it begins gi'adually to absorb 
oxygim from the atmospliere, and to eoiuert it into car- 
bonie, acid, at first \cry slowly, but aftenviird.s moio v.'ipully. 
The temperature, at first the saimj as that of the external 
:iir, begins slowly to increase ; and in iiboiit iiiiiety-six 
liours tin* grain is at an average about 1 0 degrees hotter than 
the hurroimding .atmospliere. At thi.s time the grain, winch 
had beeome diy on the surface, hia'ome.s again so midst 
that it will w'et the. baud, and exhale*’, at the suinc lime an 
agreeable odour, not unlike Hint of a]»ples. At the time of 
this moistening, W’liieh is called struitihf/, tiie r<»ots of the 
grains begin to ujipear, at first like a small wdiile promin- 
ence at the bottom of each seed, whicJi soon divides ilstlf 
into three lotillets, and increases in length with viry gieat 
’•ajiidity, unless elieeked by turning the malt. About a 
day after the sprouting of the roots th^ vudmients ot the 
future stem, culled the ncro.spirc or plumule, may be .seen 
to lengtJien. It rises fioin the same extremity of tJic 
.seed us tlin root, and advances witliin the hu.sk towards 
the fipposite end ; but the ja-ocess of malting is slopped 
Ixdore it lias made much progress. Kveii if the geiinina- 
tion were not hto])pid t lie plumule would not pierce that 
end, but would return to the other end, doubling on itself. 

As the aerospirc shoots along the grain the appearance 
of the kernel, or mealy part of llie corn, nnd< rgoe.s a con- 
siderable ebunge. The glutinous and mucilaginous matter 
is taken up and removed, the colour becomes while, and 
llie texture so loose that it '•rumbles to pow'der between 
the fingers. The object of malting is to produce this 
eliange : when it is aeeomprisbed, which takes place wlion 
the aerospirc has come near tt) the end of the seed, the 
prope.ss is stopped by drying llie malt upon the kiln. The 
temperature at first does not exceed !)() degrees; but it is 
raised very .slowly up to i 10 degrees or 1 uglier, according 
In circumstances. The malt is fbeii cleaned, to separate 
the rootlets, which arc considered injurious. The sulise- 
quent processes of brewing and distillation of spirits ai*e 
described in the .articles Bkieu and DistiiJiATIon. 

In brewing ale, portiir, and tnlde-beer three different 
kinds of malt are employed, which are known as pale or 
amber, brown, and bl iek or roasted malt — sometimes called 
p.atcnt malt (patented liy Daniel Wheeler in 1817). TIi“ 
pale or amber malt yields the saccliarino or fermentable 
extract ; the brown malt is not fermentable, but is n.scd 
to impart flavour; and the roasted malt is employed, 
instead of burnt sug.ir, merely to give colouring matter to 
utout and porter. In the brown and roasted malts the 
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sugar appears to be entirely converted into gum and colon r- 
*ng and extractive matters ; and hence they are incapable 
of undergoing fennenlalioii. The brown malt is subjecti'd 
o a higher temperature in drying tliaii tiie pale malt, and 
)y a still further expo.surc to heat in revolving cylinders or 
roasters it is converted into black or ivitent mult. 

Up to 30tb September, 1 880, no raw grain was permitted 
to be used in the, brewing of beer in this country, and this 
material, if found on a brewer’s premises, rendered him liable 
to .1 heavy jienalty under the then existing excise laws. On 
the 1st October, 1 881), the new lleer Act (introduced by Mr 
Gladstone's govenimcnt), allowing brewers to mix raw 
grain with Tnult for the production of their “ wort.s," came 
into operation, and since tliat dale brewTrs have been at- 
tempting to m.ake use of this permission, llie indiieianent 
being llio great diflcrence. in commercial value Ijctweeu 
TJiwr and mailed grain. 'Jlie most natural grain to employ 
as a partial Mib.'^tihite for tlie m'lre expensive “malt” was 
barley, but maize and rice li.ive also been experiinente.l 
with for this purpose. Jt. w’as, liow'cver, soon found th.it 
aAv gi'uin per se w'as unfitted for use in the iriM.sb tun, 
without some previous projiaratioii to fit it for the brewing 
of beer, and seveial patents li.ave been taken out to etfi-et 
tills objeet. The most iiolewortby among these are Gill- 
mau & Spencer’s for the treatment of liee, and Konlred’s 
]Kitent for the. treatment of bailey, lioth of whieh are com- 
ing into extensive use; by llie I'oidred system barley of 
ny de.serijdion can be perfectly lilted for use in the mash 
tun in the short s])iico of two minutes, wherca.s malting it 
in the usual way would oceiqw lourteen days. Tim Kor- 
dred sy.slem is one of torrehietion, and the eoinmereial 
article is designated “w'liiu* malt.” A mixtiiic of about 
25 per cent, of t«tiTcfied barley (or oilier grain) wdtb malt 
is found to giv(‘ as valuable a wort as one jircpared from 
mair alone, and of conr.se at a con.sideiably reduced ]n iee. 
Torrefied bailey bns one gr<‘at .advantage over “ gelatinized 
rue,” nanvly, that the “gr.iins” or spent mult is still 
av’ailiilde. This, as a valii.iblo cattle food, i.s a source of 
income to the brewer, and is entirel} lost by the use of 
gelatinized rice. 

Formeily an excise duty was levied upon all mall made 
in the United Kiiigilom, but in 18S0 this was abormbed in 
favour of a tax njion beer by the. Inland Uevenne Act 
43 & 44 Viet. e. 2t). Its reiiioval had long been urged by 
ugneullurrds, vvlio alleged that it operated in jin ion ‘.ly on 
tile cnltivalion of barley, and biinlered the u.se of malt for 
the feeding of cattle, ewes, v^-e. ’I'lie repeal of tlieiluty, 
liovvever, has been found in actual experience rather huit- 
ful than henelieial to llie fanners. So long as it was eli.irged 
upon the malt it W'as tlie interest of the biewers to use the 
finest and heaviest grain that eonld be ])roenred, a ciremn 
staneft which greatly favoured the J•ri^i^h grower; but when 
tlie duty was removed from flic malt and jilaeed iiptn the 
beer, the brewer was loft free to use bat ley of any quality, 
or to sukstiluto oilier kimlM of gram, maize, or sugar. Up 
to the present, liowevcr, the Ihitisb brew'crs lely ebiefly upon 
malt prejiared from barley and upon sugar, and malt i.s tlie 
raw material from which the whisky of SeotlamI ami Ireland 
is principally distilled. It is also tlie source from wbeiiee tlii* 
gre.iter part of the best qualilie.sof table and pic kling vine- 
gar Is derived, and an c.xtraet of malt, prep.ired by eoii- 
ccntraling an infusion, enler.s into a number »)f medicinal 
prep.arjitions. In America tliis extract is considered t# 
po-sse.ss great dietetic v'aliie, and in Kngland malt lias beei 
introduced with siieec.'=!s in eoinldnalion witli various kinds 
of farinuecou.s meal as food for inf.ints. 

MAL'TA. Tlie Maltese I.slands, in the Mediterranean, 
lie between 35"’ IJ)' and 3fi' N. bit., and 14"" 10' and M ’ 
3G' U. Ion. Malta Is .58 iiiilo.s from the ne.arest point of 
Sie/dy, and 17i» from Cape Dcm.as, the nortlierii jioint ol 
Afric.a. It.M gieate-st length is IT miles; its greate.st 
brcadtli, miles. The dlst.ince by sea from riymoutli 
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is 2020 miles; from Marseilles, (ifjO miles; from Alexamlrin, 
^20 miles. The pojmlatioii iu lySI was of whom 

lli'HI (exclusive of British tro(>]>s ami llu*ir families) A\cre 
Jlritihli residents. The population inenjases at the rati; of 
1000 a year, '\vliih‘ of real emigralioii there is none; as many 
alim»st return each year fnaii the Afiiean (-(Jiist as leave 
Malta for it, and the dlllieully of providing; for the surplus 
population is a eonstant source of anxi»‘ty to the authorities. 
The present numher of inliaijil.iuls (<'.\elnsivo of the troops) 
j^ivos an average ot to tin* square mile. 

Tlie small islamls f)f (.iozo, ('ojiiino, ami rilfla belong 
to the j^roup of the ^lalh’^e islands. Go/o is 10 miles 
l(m^ by wide. In the (leiiLro of tlu‘ island is a ruinous 
castle, at tlie foot of whieh is a j) 0 ])uloiis town, called the 
Lahbatt). 'J’lie other two islamh-* are irmch smaller. 

The animal levcnne of ]\Ialta is ahout XI .S(t,(KtO, and 
the expemJitme oflLii siaiiewliaL les.^ than lliafc amount. 
Tlio toi.d mililaiy exjiendiliuc, defiayed hy tlie Kn^Iisli 
tiovernmeut, tor I lie defejiee of the island is about XHMJ,nOP 
per :uiiim[i, of whieh only DoOOO is provided hy the island 
autJiorities, j\IalLa contains two piiiicipal jiorfs, on the 
sontJi east side of tlio island, wliicli are separated hy a 
toiiLUie of laud J 1 mile lonn:, on whieh aie built the Gastle 
of St. IChno and a licjithonse, commaiidinj; the entrance to 
both ports. 'J his tongue of land is 200 feet above the level 
of the sea, but deelinos fowaids the point, ami is .almost 
flat at the part ^YlltMe it joins the niaiulaml. On Ibis 
advaiitai^i'ous iiositioii is built the modi in lity of Valella, 
which is till* seat of tlie ;;overnment and the eiladel of the 
island. It is so stron;j;ly loi tilioJ as to render Malta .alinoal 
ifn[)regnal)le. The whole works have embrasuics and ae- 
connnodafkni for niiwards of 1000 ^mns. 

The f^rcut hailiour, wlilch is to the eastw'ard of Valotta, 
irt about tMOO yards in leiif'lJi, witli an eiif ranee dhO yaids 
wide, defended by a stron;^ fort opjiortite tJie Castl(‘ ot 
St. Elmo, called liieusoli, which ciosses its tin*, but is com- 
manded liy that easth*. TJu' harbour varies in widtli from 
lyO to 700 yards, and is surrounded hy all the requisite 
building's for a naval arsenal ; it is one of the tinust ]K)rts 
.lud n:i\al stations in tlie Mediterranean. There are three 
LTavin,^ or dry ilocks -tlm third havin'^ cost .C120,000. 
It is about 475 feet loiq:;, 102 feet wide at tbo top, and 
«S0 feet across at the (Mitraueo. 'riie eica\ation was made 
in a rock, ilie original surface of which was !)() feet above 
the sea, So that altogether a depth of PI feet had to hi; 
leaclied before the muM-nry was commciieed. fn lf<5P an 
arm of tin; Inn hour adjoining the doi’kyaid wjis t.akeu by 
the fjovenmient for the cxleusion of the n.ival wauks; hut 
as this was form<‘rly occupied hy nieichant hhi]j]iiu;^, the 
nutliorities a;;ieed to judvido an c'quivah*ut by addin" (10 
acres of water space to tlie peat harbour, and hy construct- 
ing a new wet dock of P acres, with ample \vlmr\es, &»•. 

The scene on enteriu" the jiort of Malta is one of the 
most strikiii" and beautiful that can be coneeived. This 
inapiilicent harbour is snnounded with bastions, over which 
appear handsome huildinf's and the lower.s of jmmerous 
churches, all built of slc-nc, and jiresentiii" the cleanest und 
most brilliant appearaiiei*. (.)n one side stamls tin* city of 
Valctta, towering abovi* the haibour; on the other the 
three cities of Vitloriosa, (Jospiciia, and Scnglea (commonly 
called the Borgo, Burmola, and Isola), whieh in fact form 
one continued town, covering tlie twm spits of land wlilcli 
jiroject from tlie eastern tide of the harbour like pointing 
lingers, and forming the inlets or cov»‘s already mentioned, 
Valuttamul these three cities compose the capital of Malta. 
The eastern jiurt of the island is sej)ar!ited from the west- 
ern byaiidj e of land which crosses to the wcstw\ard of 
Valetta, ami fornis a iiatuml fortification. Tlie island is 
thus divided into twm jiarts, of whicli the eastern contains 
tlie ancient capital and twenty-two casals or villages. 
Citta Vcecliia, or the old city, as it is rominonly called, 
hut the proper name of whicli is CittU Notabilc, is situated 


on a using ground iu the interior of the island, about 
II miles from Valetta, und wms, bef<»rc the foundation of tlie 
latter city, the capital of the iskaiul. ft is still the seat 
of the bishopric, ami contains tlie eatlicdral, a hamlsomo 
modern edifice, built, ou the site* of the ancient eliuicli. 
Tlie city is walled, hut is of no importance asa lortilic.ation. 
It contains many good and tveu magnificent huilding.-s, 
but, with the exception of two largo convents, tin* jnq.ula- 
lion is \ery small. A populous suburb, called tbe Balibatu, 
is inhabited by the dependants of many convents and icclc- 
siaslieal establi.sjjinent.s in the neiglibouvlmod, and )»y a 
largo agricultural population. There are exlensivi; cata- 
combs cut ill the caleawou-s rock. 1’he ii.ni.sh cburches 
of the Casals are large and magnificent: iJiey ;ire biiilL of 
tbo stone of tin* i.sland, and being isolated, and well 
situated in ibe ci‘nlre of the habitat ioms, display their 
arehiteeturc to advantage. Malta is cliictly KUjiplied with 
water by rain, eiiretully preserved in tanks ; hut then' a 
inagidlicent aqueduct, S-J mih;s long, uliicli briiig.s WMler 
to Valetta from a s])ring, 

'J’lu; suif.ace of ^^alta aiid Gozo is (‘stimateil at til 
square miles, or 72,0li0 acres, td wdiich about two-thirds 
jiiv cultivated and the rcinaiiiiug third is bare rock. '1 lieie 
is iiiiicli good native earth in llio valleys, whieb have been 
conviated into productive fitilds; but a great jiortioii of the 
k'md has been brought to its prcseul stale of eultnrc by 
llie iiiduslnoiis native, wlio with great hihour and expense 
caibs away tin; hard surface of tiie roek, and rrequeiilly 
finds a quaiillty of soil in tlio crevices and inlerstieen be- 
ne:ith. The ])roducoof Malta i.s cotton (w hicli Is its staph ), 
wheat, barky, pulse, ]Hitators, barilla, cumin seed, and 
Mdia, or the h'rench lioneysiickle, whicli is us(;<l for fi)d<ler. 
As there is no mcadow-lnml, much barley is enl when 
green for draught, animals; nml the straw (vvhieii is very 
line) IS a goml substiluto for hay. The garden flowers are 
inunpiuiled anywhere for their d(‘liglitful fragiaiice, and 
tliero is a large produce of the finest homy, 'riio manu- 
factures arc eahinet-work, jewelry, soap, leather, ami 
coaise c<»llons. Tlnwc arc no ■wild aniinal.H in the island, 
ami, from the scarcity of pasture, very few cattle are bu*d. 
The discovery, however, of tlie bones of two species of pigmy 
elephants, whicli would liave been 4 or 5 feet and 2 or li 
fret Jjjgli lespectively, in deposits of post “pliocene age, proves 
that ut a coniparalivcly lecent lime Malta iiiu.sl have been 
eonnccted with a continental area. Meat is prineipolly 
iiniKirled fnaii Barbavy. llor.ses are also inijmrled, iml 
some nmle.s arc reared, and tbo us.ses of Malta and Gozo 
are nnich prized, as arc also the, goats. 

'rile to;uls in Malta ami Gozo, generally speaking, arc 
goval, and cummuuiee.te with all parts of each island. 'I’lie 
iiilaml irnnh's of transport are l»y .single- Jioise carls, and 
by horses, mules, ov asses of burden. A railway has been 
constructed from \ aletta to Cittli Vecchia. 

TJje.sc islamls enjoy an excellent elimate. Its worst 
feature is the peeuliar siiocco wind which prevails fora 
few weeks in antinnii. Malta is eminently fitted for the 
icsidcuceof English invalids from tlio beginning of October 
to the end of May. 

The natives of Malta are a*dark-skinned athletic race, 
ami on lliat areount, and from their Ara]«i<‘ dialect, have 
often been considered of Alrican origin ; bat vve look in 
v.aiii for the Arab featnre,.s. They are liai dy and robust. 
The great bulk of the peojih*, who arc employ(‘d in lield- 
labonr, are. stoue-ciitters. 7'he ^bdtese arc also excellent 
scunien, and arc c.steeined as sue!) in Jill the jiorts of tlio 
Moditerruneau. A paiuli compounded of Arabic, Italian, 
and other dialeet.s is Iho popular language, iu which the 
former element so far pn'pondcrales that it is said to be in- 
telligible to natives of the opposite sliorcs of Africa. Pure 
Italian is spoken by the up])cr and increantilc classes, 
hut n knowdedg(; of English is becoming prcvident, pro- 
moted by schools under Engli.sh direction. There are 
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11 university and a high school for the children of the upper 
cIjisscs, and many jirimary schools. Tlic religion of the 
people is tlio Homan Catholic. The clergy and chap^‘lH 
arc numerous. Tho IVotestaut c-lergy and places of 
worship (consequent on the occupation of tho island by 
the Kiiglish) are much fewer in number. 

!MaUa is a crown colony, and the local government Is 
conducted by a governor, whoso official salary is X4500 
I)er annum. In legiblalivo matters ho is assisted by a 
council of seventeen persons — nine ofiicials and eight 
<-leeted hy the people. The courts of justice are numerous, 
and tho procedure has been eoudemned as intricate and 
costly. 

JlhtuTff . — Tho earliest notice of the ISIallese Tslnruls is 
in Diodorus of Sicily (v. in whicli lie says that Malta 
was a I’lKuiiician colony. It is supposed to have iiceii 
aft(jrvvard.H occupied by the Greeks. Tim Carthaginians 
ohlaiiK'd possession of it in 402 and the Roinaiis in 
242 n.r. Tlie Arabs seized it iii 870; but in 1120 Count 
Roger, the Normim c;onqueror of Sicily, took possession of 
jMalla, and expelled the Arabs. Malta was thus attached 
to tile island <»t Sicily, and it became subj(‘ct to the dillbr- 
tnl dynasties wliieh successively governed that island. 

In loKI Sicily, with the Maltese Islands, passed to the 
J'iinperor Charles V., as heir to the crown nf Aragon. On 
I lie 4th of March, 1530, Churh'S grinted to the grand- 
master and religious fraternity of St. John, who ]ia<l rc- 
cintly been expelled from Kliodes by the Turks, the 
ownership of all the castles, fortresses, and isles of Malta 
and Gozo, with complete jurisdielion. Tlie sovereignty of 
l\lalta was by this grant in effect surrendered to the knights, 
tliough tho form of tenure from the crown of Sieily was 
inainlaiiied hy the reservation of tho annual payineiit of a 
falcon to tlie King of Sicily or his vit«‘roy. 'J'he kuighls 
built formidable defences, and speedily iinpvoveil tho con- 
dition of the island. On the i)th of June, 1708, tho 
French expedition to Egypt under Jionaparle, consisting of 
eighteen ships of the line, eighteen frigates, and about 400 
transports, having 40,000 men on board, arrived oil’ tlic 
jjland. rrevious secret arrangements with the grand- 
master, Ferdinand Iloinpetsch, and tho French knights of 
the order, led to the Mirrcndcr of Malta to this loree, 
although it was amply fitted for defence. Tlu* French 
government soon became so oppressive that the ^laltese. 
icvoltod, and they besieged llie fortified cities from Sep- 
tember, 171)8, till September, J800, while a blockade was 
kept up by sea by the Sicilians, Portuguese, and English, 
tlaptain Alexander tiohn Ball, who commanded tlic squadron 
afterwards apjiointcd by Lord Nelson to liesiege Valett:i, 
was in the beginning of 1791) elected by lliu Maltese us 
tbeir chief and tho president of their congvi’ss. At lenglli 
General Vaubois made proposals to surrender the place 
into the hands of tlie English troops. This net was signed 
and conclndt'd on the f/th of September, 1800. 

At tlie jicacc of Amiens in 1802, it was settled between 
Groat llrilain and tho French Ilepnhlic that the island 
hliould be restored to the Knights of St. John, and be an 
independent state as formerly, hut witli some modifications, 
Otlier political events prevented the fullilmeul of this plan; 
and England remained in militajy possession of Malta till 
1814. Tills was a period of great prosperity to the island, 
with the exception of a serious visitation of the plague in 
1813. On tho 30lli of May, 1814, a detinitc treaty of 
peace, concluded at Paris between France and the allied 
powers, fixed the lot of Malta by a fonnul recognition of 
its subjection to th(^ crown of Great Britain. But as the 
cessation of tho war opened tho ports of Europe, Malta 
lost much of her recently acquired prosperity. As a 
military and naval station, it has ever since been kept up 
with great care ; and as a dependency or colony of Eng- 
land, many improvenaMils in the internal government h.ave 
been made since 1840. Tbc headquarters of the lilcdi- 


Icn’anenn fleet, and a depot on the rente to India, its politie.al 
iniportanec is very gnat. A hay on the east eoasi, near 
Vahdta, has b(‘on shown to he the scene of tlie ^l^i|)\vrcck of 
St. Paul. 

MAL'TA, KNIGHTS OF. Sec John Ji.iursA- 
LISM, Kniojiits ok. 

MALTESE DOG is a Hiiijill dog of tli(‘ sjpanii-1 kind. 
It has ii long hoily, short legs, and long silky hair, which 
Is generally of a pure wJiite colour, or sonidinus }cllowi^h. 
It is extremely small, and tit only for a la]» dog. 'I hc 
hived i.s very ancient, .as it is mciiLioncd tiy Stralio (a.i*. 
2a) .as Cniils lucVtttvuSt 

^ MAL'THUS, THOMAS ROBERT, a ccl<4>ralcd jio- 
litical economist, aiul founder of a th<*ory i-oneerning the 
principle of p.»pulatif»n, since e.'illed, after J>Iin,11ie Maltliu- 
.sian theory, was born in 17 tin*, at the seat of his fatlicj, 
the Rookiry, ne.ir Doiking, Siiney. The ('Ider ^Malllnv-, a 
gentleman of fortune, was a personal friend of h’onsM-an, and 
Im‘ took a great iiitifnsst in all social and historical ]n*olilenis. 
He gave his son a Jilieial education at, home, and in 1781 
sent him to (Iambi idge, where lie was ninth wrangliT, and 
heeamo fillow of Jesus College, in 1797. The same year 
lie iveeived oulcrs nnd torJe i.jj.Trge of a small paiidi in iJie 
neighbourhood of his birthplace, retaining at the saim* time 
his fellowsliip. He had been in tho li.ihit ol eoiuei ang 
with his fat In r ou the subject C)f the perfectibility (4 man- 
kind, and in one of these eonxersations liu rais(‘d a seiies of 
ohjeelions t<» the theoiies of (’ondorect and Godwin, based 
ujion the tendency of the human race to inere.ne its inim- 
hers beyond the available means of subsistence. At his fallier’s 
request he committed his \j(*ws to writing, am! in 1798 ho 
piihllshed the first edition of Ids great -woik, entitled “An 
Essay on the Principle of Pojnilation as it aflei ts tlu' Future. 
Inijaovement of Society.” In tiie following year he made 
a tour of Northern Eurojx* in searcli of data, nnd nfler- 
wards look advantage of the peace of Amiens to xisit Fr.'inee 
and Switzeilaiul, Tin* results of his fnrlher studies and in- 
ve,stigjil ions W’cre embodied in a greatly enlarged mid iin- 
]>roved edition of Jiis work, wliieh apt>eare<i in l<su;i. fn 
189.5 lie married, and shortly .afterwards was appointed 
professor of political economy .and modern history in the 
Fast fiidia Company’s College at llaileyhnry, .and lie per- 
formed the congenial duties of this jiosi with griMt sueeess 
until Ills death, which took place 21)lh December. 1834. 
He w.as one of the ioniidcrs of the now extinct Politic’.il 
Economy Club, and of the still existing Statistical Society. 
In his private life ho was a man of most e\cmi.lar\ ihar- 
acter, .and conliilcnt in tho binevr.lence and pnrit} i»f iiis 
intenlioTi and the soundness of his theory, he bore, mieom- 
plainingly the storm of obloquy and misrepu‘M>nlation tti 
which ho was exposed. 

In the matured editions of Ills e.ssay lie eiiftu'ee'’, with 
much illustration and man}" argument.^, tJie llnoiv that 
W’hilo population has u temleney to increase in a g< <'niet- 
rieal ratio, the means of subsistenee can JjaidK. under 
favouring cireum.sta,nees, be ineie.iseil in a greali r tli.in an 
arithmetical ratio. Ih* also pointed out that thi' pr<»l>bm 
of preserving the halaiieo between food and po))ulatioii bad 
always been a pressing one, and that it. alibi lied a kc} to 
imieii of the W’ar and sulVeihig which forms ,-o jirominent a 
fe.atnre in all ancient history. 'J'lie (diet ks npon tin- imdiio 
increase of population ho eoir-idired mi -, Id ^dl h‘' inehid<*J 
under tbc three headings of moral n si i, tint, a ice, .amt 
misery, .and ho urged that if the fust of lliesc was rightly 
understood and pi-:ielised the jnoblein of the population 
would ho solved. 'Ihe one precept enforced by him was, 
“Do not iiiarry until }oii liave a fair jivospeet of support 
iiig a family.” In the prcM nt condition of llio w’orhl llie 
altcnintivo of rmigr;itien to iiniitation is certainly open t<» 
European peoples at lea'll, hut there is no doubt that the 
population question will have to be considered WiOiier or 
Later in eoniiection with the social arrangements of man- 
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kind. TJ)o nioJern advocatus of tb<* Mallhusi.in tlieory 
litue, for tJ(e most part, been rnoro dis^iosi-d to lel^ upon 
other methods for prevcutiiif; the increase of the popuUititJU 
limn that advocated by Alaltlius, but for this he cannot in 
fairness be held resj^onsilde. At ]>resent rninee is the, only 
European couiitiy wliere tlic increase of Ujc jiopiilation is 
systematically rcstraiioNl (tr picveiited. See '‘iMallhiis and 
Ids Wtiik,’’ hy James lloiiar ( I.«iinlon, I.sso), in ^\Jd^■Jl the 
views of Malthas aje \eiy eleaily inlcipieUd to th(‘ present 
{r,enevation. 

MAL'TON, a town of England, in the ccamly of 
York, situated on tijc ri;j-ht hank of the Derwent, with a 
fit.ition on the 'toil; and >*orth Midland Ikdlway, ItS miles 
N.N.E. of 'I'ork ami ‘J12 miles from Lond(>n. Tlietown 
is prettily situated upon the sloping hank of the river, and 
wnihists of some line streets, and has stinie i;ood huildiii{,';s, 
innoni; otlu'rs St. Michael’s (.'l.urcli, St. Mar>’s Chinch, in 
Old Malteiij, with a line >ioniian doorway, a lai;^'e market- 
place, town hall, a iiiechaiiies’ inslilute, ]iuhlic lihiarv, 
and some 'mkhI schools, ft 1ms a lar;!;e ri\er trade in 
a14neult111.1I pifuluc(‘ and pro\ i^^i(nls, Old Malton, dmtant 
about a mile, is inov imK'd for its aiitiijuity and it.s lime 
ijuarrie.s. There was a Ibnn.m station at M.dtoii in tlie 
time of the li’oni.iii.s, and iie.ar the hriilije slaiitl tlie remain.s 
of a ea.-tl<‘, Imilt hy the Ve.scj l.imily, and ilesf ro u*d hy 
Henry II. 'I ii(‘ population in issl wa> iS 7 .j(». it re- 
turm il a imaulier to tlie House of (kiiiiiiioiis until IWSh. 

MALTOSE, a .sup;ar ohlaiiied hy the uetum of diastase 
or infu.sioii of malt on stareli. It resemhh*'. ^luco.se, and 
is eoinerteil into it h^ hoiliii^^ with dilute acid.s; hut it h.i.s 
u d<*.\tr(j rolaiy power Ihiee times as j!;rcat. The formula 
is CV,llj-'D,.. 

MALVA'CETE is a larp* Older of jdanl.s helom^iui: to 
the IVhati.t V ii.C, eoliort. M.dv.des. A lai;;ij juopeilioii 
of tJie order consists of licj haeesm.', or annual pl.aiits, in 
hahiliiiji; all tin; milder parts of the ivorld, hut much llio 
mo.st phaitiful in hot eomi(iio.s, where alone a eouipai.iti\ely 
Email iiumher of species heeonu; trees. In main eases {hey 
are reiimvkahlt! for the hu^^c .^ize and heautiful <‘olouis of 
tlieir flowers, which are, liowever, fiipjtive. Ainon^ tin; 
very numerous s]iecies he\erid aie ol e.s.‘'(‘iitial s<T\i<*e to 
mail. As emolii(‘iits lle-y are well known in medical 
practice, the Maish Mallow {Alllma nffivimilh) hi*in^ one 
of the mo^t useful aimiii^ tin.'* kind of remedial suhstain‘e.s, 
and a l.iryt' iivojiortioii «.f the whide uid<T heiii.^ c.ipahle ol 
sii)ipl\iii;4 il.s ])I.ire. The Jiairy eoveiiiip, of the seeds of 
the A.umais species of (lossj pium foriii.^ the r.iw cotton so 
important to oui m.aiiufaetuixrs. Ihc sueds of 
AbcliuoM'liua are warm and mii,sk\, and ai(‘ employed in 
piTfmnery as a suhstitute, for musk; those of /hhtMUis 
(iifCit.butu.'f are used in hi»t eoimliics .‘‘is a iimeilacinuus 
iiipedient in soup.s. A few .s]>ecies aio acid, <*speci.illy 
JiihL^vuH iSabf/fU’ijI’a. 'i'he teimclous fibres proeun’d from 
th<‘ inner haik of niariy kinds of irialvaeeous pl.-iuts aie 
formed into i-oida^^e. JJihUcus ('(untabinnn and J/tbi\vu.< 
ti!if(iru{(^ ami several kinds of Sida, are jiriiieipally used 
for this pm pose. 

Tho following; are llie general eharacters of tlie order: — 
The, ealyx con.sists of live vaUale. sepals- there are five 
petals; numerous monadelplious stamens with onc-celled 
anthers; ovaiy with tw'o or siweral eells, tlie carpels being 
arranged in a ring round tlie axi.s; tlie le:nes are alternate 
and fnrnished with stipule.s, See Mallow, Ai/Jir.KA, 
lioMI-.ArC, L, llinisoir.s, (loTTON. 

MAL'VERN or GREAT MALVERN, a town of 
Eiigl.iiid, in tlie county of and S miles soutli-w’est. fjom 
\V<»ree:>(iT, ami l'2,s from London liy the Hieat Western 
Kail way, i.s siluafed on the eaMeni side of the JMalverii 
Ilill.s. It i.s a favourite watering {dace, and is mueli re- 
Bovtcd to hy invalids, nut only for its cimlyheate and hitu* 
minouK uievlieinal springs, hut for the salulnity of the 
fiituutiuii. The wells are hetweeu Great and Little Mal- 


vern, the latter a small village aliout 3 miles to tho 
south. Great Malvern is neatly built, and contains a lino 
church, originally pfirt of a monastery that wnis founded 
in the reign of Edward tlu; Coiifes.s<»r. There are chaiiels 
for all denominations of dissenters. The towm also has 
good hotels and substantial private rft.sidene<‘S for visitors, 
he.sidcs some large c.stahlishnTonts for tin' {iraetice of hydro- 
pathic treatment. Malvern IToprictary College, erected 
in laG 5 , is nn elegant building 210 feet long, with ceutral 
tower 100 feet high, and accommodation for 000 l)f»y.s. 
In tho centre of the town are large jnomeiiaile g.irilens. 
The hills close by command a magniricent view. 'J'he 
population of Malvern in IJSSI was bS I 7 . 

MAL VERN HILLS, a range of hills in England, 
which forms the boundary between the county <»r Wurees- 
ter and the counties of Momnontli and Ibaeford, iieail^ 10 
miles from north to soiitli ; highest summit, the lleiel’ord- 
shiro r»eae,on, 1441 feet high. They are eonij)f»'‘ed of an 
axi.s of sycnitic rocks with new* red .s:iiidstoMe on the ea.st, 
and Silurian strata on tlie west, uplifted hy the syenite. 

MAMELUKES. See MicmluivS. 

MAMMAXIA i.s the highest class of tlie suhlviiigdom 
\'i« urLiiiiATA, including most of the animals popularly 
known a.s ijiiadruped.s or be.ists, though neither term is 
exactly synonymous with mammal, hoi h being equally ap- 
pllcahic to the, I.irgrr reptiles. Man and tlie wliali‘s, ilioiigh 
true m.urimal.s, di> nut come midr-r tlie eati'goj}^ of quadru- 
peds, and the bats would lilcew'if^e he pruhaiily exeepted. 

^Mammals are warm hhioded vei Lehr.ito.s, hieathing hy 
means of luiig.s’, the ca\ ity containing wdiidi is s<‘paiate»l 
fiom the ^l.scolal ea\ity by a muscular dliphiagm which is 
the ehief agent in respiration. The lu'art has four cham- 
Imis, and theio i.s a eumplete double ciiculation of the, 
blood. The skull urtienlites with the vertebral ciilumu liy 
two eond vies, and the Jovvis* javv' is at (ached to the .skull 
witlioul the iiilei ecntioii of a quadrate bone, as in birds and 
vej»tile.s. The skin is more or le.ss «*overed with hair. Tlic 
young are Ixun alive, and are nourished for some lime after 
hiith hy the seeretioii of the motlier’s mammary glands. 

J’hough the majority of tin* Mammalia live 011 the .sur- 
face of tlie earth, there Is great, variety as regaids habitat 
ill (Ills class, 'riie mole in its suhlerraueau burrows, tlie 
sloth passing all it.s life amidst the houghs of trees, tho 
hat. wit h jiowers of tliglit as well dcvekipedas in birds, and 
the w’luilc lindiug as permanent a Jiome in tlie water as 
any li.sh, .*ill ]»re.sent stranger coiilra-sts than can he found 
in any other class of the vertebrate subkiiigdom. 

TIm* body of a typical mammal preseiil.s a distinction 
inl«» head, neck, and trunk, tho last being lurther divisible 
into lliorax and abdomen. The hinder part of the 
body is usually prolonged into a tail, which varies in u.se- 
fu]iies,s from the “fifth baud” of Mie Ainericjin inoiikcys to 
the ncTi; stump of the higher apes. 'I'he tail often fonmj 
a fly flap for brushing away insects from the, skin, as in 
the giialle and many herbivorous mammals; in tin; wlialo 
it forms a powerful swimming organ; in Ihc heaver it i.s 
ilattcned and covei’ed with scales, so as to form a trowel - 
like organ for tiie construction of it.s dam and lodge; while 
in the kangaroo it forms, together vvilli tho hind limbs, a 
lirm tiipod on which to rest. 

The external surface of the body is more or Ic.ss thickly 
covered with Haik, a modification of epidermis similar in 
origin to feathers, tlie covi'ring of birds. ’J'he hair of inain- 
mals is of various kinds, distinguished t>y tho names fur, 
wool, bristles, sjihies, <SiLc. It is sometimes scantily de- 
veloped, a.s ill tlie whales and their allies, where it is 
Jiinited to a few small Inistles on tim lip, of I on only pre- 
sent in tile young or even fudal condition. In the liippo- 
yjotanius iiiiimte hairs aro thinly scatt(‘red over the greatly 
tluckencd skin. Hairs are either temporary, shed every 
year, or persistent; the hair on the, body of the horse is an 
examyile of the first kind, that on the mane and tail of tho 
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srwind. In some mammals, as tlip ermine and Arctic fox, 
which inhabit countries covered witli snow in winter, tlio 
Ijair undcM’^^oes a chaiijLje to white ns that season comes 
round. Horny, imbricated scales, like tho?n ocenrring in 
reptiles, are only found in the pangolin (lilanis) covering 
the wJiolo body, and with them are associated hairs. On the 
tail of the beaver, and of the flying sqTiirrels of the genns 
Aiiomrilurus, scales arc also present. Except in the whales 
and otluT cetaceans tljc tips of the extremities of both linib.H 
an* protected by epidermic structures similar in their eon-' 
stituents to Jiairs, and called according to their &linp<? claws, 
hoofs, and nails, the last of whicli is peculiar to the ord< r 
rnmates(iiijni, monkeys, and lemurs). The bats have only 
claws on the timmhs. The horns of cattle and other rmni-' 
naiif s, as well as those «)f the rhinoceros, are also of epidermic 
origin. The antlers ot the doer, on the other hand, consist 
of true hone. Tlie cutis, or true skin, is ofhm greatly 
tliiekeiicd, and in the armadilloes becomes ossified, bony 
plates being developed and covered with a layer of homy 
epidermis. 

All mammals possess a well-developed osseous internal 
hkeleton. Tlie tkolcfmis of tyj»ieal iriemhers of the class 
arc bhown in flic accompanying Mutes for comparison; 
llui letters in all cases refer to the same parts. The mam- 
malian iSkiti.l presents certain very distinctive fea- 
tures. The holies building it up arc immovably eon- 
iiected witli one another, and tlicir sutures or articulations 
lend to become obliterated in old ago. It articulates witli 
the vertebral column by means of two condyles, in the 
formation of wliicb the cx-occipital hones take part. In 
the pjcscnee of two occipital condyles the mamumls agree 
with the Amphibia, and difier fiom birds and reptiles, 
which Iiave only a single condyle. Within the auditory 
<-apsule of the maniinalian skull are three small hones, 
which arc the liomologues of much lai-giT bones in the 
lower vertebrates connected with thn visceral arches, and 
fulfilling in them more important funetioiis. These bones 
arc the incus, malleus, and stapes, the first two of which 
are gejjiirally considered to represent respectively the quad- 
rate and articulate hones, which aro portions of the primi- 
tive first visceral arch; while the stapes is the rudiment of 
Hie upper portion of the second or hyoid arch, and so is 
homologous with the liyo-maiidibular of fislies. Thus the 
quadrate bone, wliich in birds and rejitilcs forms the union 
between the skull and the lower jaw, is in mammals sunk 
into the auditory cansule, and the lower jaw articulates 
with the skull by means of a cranial bone, the squamosal. 
'J’lic two halves of the lower jaw consist each of a single bone. 

'riic vertebral column [.see Backuone] consists of a 
series of sep.arate bones or vertebrae These bones, though 
closely bound together by interposed fibrous ti.s.sue, are 
quite distinct, and have a certain power of movement, one 
upon unotlier, except in the region where the pehic girdle 
joins the vertebral cidunni, wliere two or more vertebra* are 
unkylosed together to form the sacrum. In all mammals, 
except the inoiiotrcmcs, the body of the vertebra lias a thin 
osseous disc at each end, termed an epiphysis, wliich is 
.sejtanihlo on maceratiou. The cervical vertebra?, or those 
forming the region of the neck, arc reinark.ably uniform in 
number throughout the class, though tho actual length of 
the neck may vary enormously, from that of a man to lh.at 
of u giiaflc. To the number of .seven cervical vertebraB 
there are only three exceptions, tho manatee and two- toed 
sloth, which have six, and the Ihree-toed sloth (Plate, fig. 2), 
which lm.s nine. Except in the giraffe and llama, end in 
iiiacrauchcnia, an extinct South American perissodaetylc 
ungulate, the transverse processes of the cervical verlLbiie 
aro perforated for the passage of tho vertebral artery. In 
certain species of wliak’S and armadilloes tho cervi<*al ver- 
tchriD are more or less blended together. The dorsal 
vertebroi, or verlebia? of the back, consist of tho verlebrse 
succeeding those of tho neck, and diflering from them in 


having mov.ahlo riba, which are attached below to the 
sternum or breaslhone. Following these come the lumbar 
verlebra;, whicli bear no movable ribs. Tlie s.acrum eoii- 
si.sts of two or more vertebraj following the lumbar region, , 
which are ankylosed together to form a single tmne. In 
those Mammalia in whicli the Iiiml limbs are ab^eut tlio 
s.aeruin is also absent. The termination of the vertebral 
column is formed by the caudal vertebree, which dwindlo 
in .size towards the extremity, ubere the centrum or body 
of the vertebna is ahmc represented. ’I'lie caudal vcrtebrni 
v.aiy greatly in number, from forty-six in the long-tailed 
pangolin to the four .ankylosed vertebra; f<»niiiiig llio os 
cocn/fjis of man. In many nnimm.als articulated to the 
undi‘r Hurfaeci of the c.audal vcrtclinn are the chevron or 
V-sbaped bones, which sciTc to protect ttic bloodvessels 
of the tail. • 

The Btcrniim or brcastliouc is generally made up of a 
series of bones placed one after the other, and connected 
urith the \crtebral column by the ribs, uhich each btcrnal 
bone gives off on each side. The form of the breastbone 
is aflected by its relations with the should er-girdle. Its 
anterior ptution, the pre-sternum or inaiiubriuin, is con- 
nected with the clavicles or collar- bon e.s, when present, 
and in bats and the infde has a ^irominent keel developed 
upon it like that of birds. The slernuni, though composed 
of distinctly segnuMited bones, ossifies from a continuous 
unspgiiientcd cartilage. 

Tlie Tiiovahlc ribs aro long, narrow, enrved bones, which 
articulate by their beads with the bodies of two of tlw 
dorsal verli*l>ric, and arc usually supported by a tubercle 
against the traiisverBe proei'ss of the liimh'r of the two 
vertebra;. 'J'be anterior ribs (true ribs) curve round the 
body, and reach tho sternum; but tlie posterior either 
touch the edges of the ribs in front of them (false ribs), 
or hang quite freely (floating ribs); in man seven pairs 
aro called true, three false, and two floating. 

Two pairs of limbs arc present in all tho Mammalia, 
though in the Oetacca and Sirenia the hind limbs are in 
an extremely rudimentary condition. The shoultier-girdle, 
which supports the anterior limbs, h present in a modified 
and somewhat rudimentary ooiulition. Its upper portion, 
the scapula or shoulder-blade, is largely (ieveio])ed, while 
the coracoid portion forms only a small proei'ss which 
becomes ankylosed with the scapula and lies in front of 
the glenoid cavity. In the lowest mammals, however, the 
Mouolremata, a well-developed coracoid articulates with 
the sternum, and uii epieoraeoid is also present in front 
of it; while a more stiiking reptilian feature, in connec- 
tion with the shoulder-girdle of these low mammals, is tho 
presence of a large* inter' clavicle, which is a large T-shaped 
lame lying in front of the pre-slcrnum and connecting it 
with the cl.nvieles. In many m.'iminals the shoulder-blades 
arc brought into connection with the sternnm by means of 
the clavicles or collar-bones. The clavicles, honever, aro 
only well-developed m those mammals which nse the an- 
terior limbs m tliglit (bats), digging (Inscctivoru, some 
rodents), and prehension (Primates); in tlie Ungubita 
and Cetacea they are .absent, and in the Carnivora they 
are rudimentary and freely suspended in the iiiuscle.*^. 
The shoulder-bone or liumenis (k, fig. lii), forming the 
upper segment of the fore limb, is UMi.'illy cli)tigat»‘d, but 
is short and stout in Ibc ungul.'itcs .•md eetaeeans. It 
articulates above with the glenoid ea\ity of the shoulder- 
girdle, and below by a Jn’ngc-joint with the hones of tho 
foreann. In the mole (fig. 10 it has an additional articu- 
lation with the clavicle. 'Ihe arm, or forearm, is com- 
posed of two hones, tlic radius and ulna (s and T in figs.), 
which primitively are quite distinct and placed side by 
side. The ulna (t, fig. fl) forms the hinge-joint of tho 
dhow, and in .all maiimfials except man and the higher 
apes is produced at this point into a process, the olecranon 
{fj figs. 1, Vi). J’he ulna is in many mammals fused with 
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tliG rndius, and is quite rudimentary in the bats (fig. 6) 
and the ruiniiKiiits (fig. 7). In man, and to n greater 
or less cxttnii throughout Ukj order l*rimates, tius radius 
has the power of freely crossing and recrossing the ulna, 
of pronation and svjnnation. [See Arm.] This power of 
rotation is lost more and more in luoportion to tla; use 
made of the fore lim])s in locomotion. Marsupials, as the 
kangaroos, who ]»r()gress mainly by means of their hind limbs, 
have fdlen considci'ablo powers of rotation, 'riie radius 
artieiilati-s with the wrist or carpus (ir in figs.), which is 
made up of a immher of wriall hones, varying from five to 
ek'AM’u; ill man tliore are (dght car]ml bones. To the 
distal row of carpal hones an; articulated the metacarjial 
hones (V in figs.), or boiajs of the Iwiiid, wliieii support 
the digits (\v in figs.); the first, digit, the Ihunib or 
pollcx, has two joints or phalanges, ‘the rest have three. 
Tyj)ieally, as in man, there aie five digits and five nieta- 
Ciirpals, lint one or more of the digits of tln^ hand may be 
Huppressiul llirough becoming unn(‘ecss;irv for hicomotioii, 
and the. covres]iiniding iiiclacarpal hones be likewise lost. 
The first digit to disappear is the polli*x, then the fifth 
digit, corresponding to the little finger of man, next the 
index digit, and lastly tin; fourtli digit, leaving, as in the 
<-ase of tlie horse, only the middle digit. In the horse 
tlie second and fourth digits are represented by the sjdiiit- 
bones, W’liieh are rudimciitavy metacaip.ils. In the ]ng 
(fig. tJ) there are two funetional toes, lint Die second and 
tht‘ fifth an W(‘ll developiul, though they do not leaeli tin* 
ground. In tlu* sheep and ox the two melaearjials of the 
^nnctional digits, tin* third ainl fourth, are more or less 
aiikylosed into a single long tubular hone, the cannon htnm 
(v, fig. 7), and the hoofs of the second and fifth digits 
alone remain, supported sometimes l»y nnliincnts of the 
lermiiuil plialaugcs. In animals which walk on the tips of 
the toes, .ns the lionsi*, the metacarpus is so eloiig.nted that 
Iho wrist is commonly mistaken for Die elbow, and Die arm 
is thought to liavc a (lill'ercnt lloxiin* from the liuinan. In 
Dio h;ifs (fig, 5) tho digits of Die hand are enormously 
elongated, and support a membrane wiiicli serves as an 
organ of fiight. In many aquatic manmial.s, as the otti-r, 
a web is formed between Dm digits. In the whales Die 
whole arm is short and ])a(ldle-lik«‘, the digits are en- 
veloped in a. common fold of integnnieiit, and consist of 
numerou*^ ])halanges, often as many as ten or twelve. 

The liiml limbs are very similar in structure tt» the fore 
limbs, but they are brought into closer eonmn’lion w’itli Dm 
vertebral coliunn by iiic'ans of Du* pelvic girdle. The pel- 
vic girdle consists originally of tliree hones, ilium, ischium, 
and pubis, wliich meet to form the acetalmliim, with which 
the head of Die thigh-bone articulates ; of tlie.se the ilium 
articulates with tlie sacrum, and the two pubes unite in 
front. In most mammals tiu'se three bones hccome ankyIo.sed 
together to form tho innominate bone. In the Cetacea (fig. 
16) and Sircnia (fig. 8) Die pelvis is in an extremely rudi- 
mentary condition, and hind limbs are altogether absent. 
The femur or thigh-bone corn-sponds to the humerus, and 
the bones of the shank — tibia and fibula — to the radius and 
ulna; in front of the articulation of the latter bones 'with 
the femur i.s found a large sesamoid hone, Die patella or 
knee-pan. The I'oot consists of tarsus, nietata]’,sus, and 
tho phalanges of tho digits or toes, closiily resembling in 
stnicture the manus or band. As a rule the number of 
digits in the foot is tho same as in the hand, and the meta- 
tarsal Ixitiep undergo a degeneration similar to the metacar- 
pals, but this is not always the case. Man is the only mam- 
mal that rests the whole foot, from Die heel to the toes, on 
the ground, its main axis being at right angles with that 
of the leg. The liighcr apes rest obliquely on the foot, Die 
sole being turned a Ultlo inwards, and in them the foot is 
more or le.ss modified into a grasping organ, the great too 
or liallux being strongly opposable ; nevertheless the ex- 
tremity of the hind limb rcinaius essentially a foot, so that 


the tei-m quadruvruinous (four-handed) applied to thorn is 
scarcely justified. Many animals, as tho cat and horse, 
walk on the tips of their too.s, while the bears and other 
plantigrade quadrupeds raise the tarsus more or less oif 
the ground. 

The bones of mammals do not contain air-cclls, as in 
birds, but are cither solid or filled with a fatty substamie 
caliod marrow. Large air-cavities or sinuses arc, hdwever, 
greatly developed in tho skull of tho olcphauts and the 
ruminants. 

True teeth [see Tekth] implanted in sockets in the 
jaws are present in all mammals, with few exceptions. 
The ant-eater (fig. 1) and tho pangolin among tho Kdcn- 
tata, and the echidna among the Monotremala, have no 
teeth. The other inonotrcmc, the duckbill or orniDidrliyu- 
clms, has four horny platc.s which funcDon as teeth. The 
whalebone whales (tig. 16) have no teeth, except in tlu; 
fmtal condition, when minute denticles are camci*alcd 
beneath the gum ; in the place of teeth they have plates 
of whalebone or Bat.ken fringed by bristles, attached to 
the palate. The teeth of mammals are not ankylosed with 
the jaw, as in many reptiles, and the,y may have two or 
more roots. In tho Edentata and Cetacea ii single set of 
teeth p«‘rsi.sts Ihronghout life, growing uninlcn’U]jtedly ; to 
such mammals the tf‘rm mmniphifodont is given by Owen. 
Ill most mammals, however, the teeth are neither rejilaced 
fiom lime to time nor grow persistently, but the first set 
of teeth is replaecd in the course of giowtli by a second 
s<‘t of permanent teeth. Tb(! fir.st teeth arc called milk- 
teeth, since liicy are generally present during the period 
when the young animal is nourished hy the milk of its 
inoDier. Tlicy are always shed and their root.s .’ihsorhed 
before the animal re:ichcs maturity; in some cases, indeed, 
as in the seals, Diey are quite transitory, being .shed hefoie 
or a few days after birth. To those? m.imni.als which possess 
these two 8et.s of teeth the, name dlpkf/ndont is ap]»lied. 
Ill many m-ammals the teeth can he divided, according to 
fonn, position, and function, into four kind.s — incisors, 
canines, jircmolavs, ami mol.'irs. 'Hie incisors arc ])lacc(i 
in the front of the mouth, and arc inserted in the jiu- 
maxilhuy boric in the upper jaw, and in the corresponding 
position in Die lower. Tiie incisors arc frequently conical 
cutting teeth, but they somctiiiics attain a great develop- 
ment, forming the tusks of the i*lcphiiuts, mastodons (tig. 
11), and dugongs (fig. 8), The rodents (iig. d) arc ili-^- 
lingnished by tho presence of two large cliiscl -shaped, 
ever growing incisors *n each jaw. The canine of the 
upper jaw is tho lir.st tooth in Dm m.^xill.-iry bone 
jilaccd at or near tlie suture wfith the premaxillary, and 
the same name is given to the tooth in the lower jaw, 
whldi, when the mouth is closed, shuts in front of it. 
These teeth arc so u.amed from their great development in 
the Carnivora (figs, 12-14), and c.specially in tlie dogs; 
like tile incisor.s they often become fomiid.'ible weapons of 
offence and defence. iSo far the milk teeth and the per- 
inauent differ only in size and fonn, but the molar or 
grinding teeth of the milk dentition are fewer in immher 
than those of tho pennancut dentition, Tho hindermost 
teeth of the permanent series have no milk'prodcecs.sors, 
and arc called molars, iho rest of the molar series being 
known as premolars ; in addition, the first premolar, the tooth 
following the canine, lias u.sualiy no nsilk predeees.sor. 
The molar teeth have usually flat crowns marked wiDi 
tubercles or ridges, according to the nature of the food ; 
tliosc of the elephants (figs, ti, 10) are remarkable for their 
large size, complexity, and the mode of their succession. 
The typical number of teeth pos.sosscd by a diphyodoiit 
mammal is forty-four, arranged as in the following deuttd 
formula : — 
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The hpjnrcs above the line denote the nnmber of teeth on 
each biilo of the upper jaw of tlie kind denoted by th« pre- 
oedinf? initial letter ; those of the lower jaw beiii/r denoted 
in the same way by the figures beneath the line. This 
tyj)icul dentiti(m is displayed by some of the Inseclivora 
and the fossil tertiary unj;ulates. In some of the Cetacea, 
as tli(! dolphins, tlie teeth arc very numerous, all equal or 
neatly equal and alike in form. In the Kdcjntala also the 
teeth {generally present no diUbreiice but that of size. 

TJie digestive system of mammals [see J)i«estion*1 
does not call for any special remarks. The process of 
digestion, as in other vertebrates, goes on in a tube, the 
alimentary canal, running from one end of the body to the 
otlier, and jn-esenfing various modificnlions. The lirst por- 
tion of the digestive canal, tije moutli, is provided with 
tiesliy lips in all mammals except the Monotreinata, hut 
in some of the Cetacea, as tiic porpoise, they are rudimen- 
tary. A fl(ishy longue is always present, hut is immov- 
able and fused witli the floor of the mouth in Ihe whales. 
The food hronght into the mouth and aided upon by the 
seerctioiis of salivary glands is carried into the stomach to 
be digested, ]).is&ing tlienee into coils of intestine of varying 
length, till the undigcstiul portions aix^ expelled at the 
anus. In the ruTriiriants the stomach has a complicated 
character, owing to the share taken in it by the msojdiagus, 
the lirst portion of the alimentary canal. The cn»pj»ed 
gr.'iss passes into two expanded divisions of the sloniaeh, 
and is macerated by tlie action of the chemical fluids con- 
tained tlierein. The fodder can now be returned tbrongh 
the oQSopbagus to be masticatisd in the moutb. It is a 
second time returned to Ibc stomach, but now' ]).isnmg 
along fin ocsophag<*al groove, (mters the two pyh»vic divi- 
sions of tlie stomach and undergoes digestion. The groat 
digostiv<* glands of tlie Mainmalia arc the liver and pancreas. 

The Ciuuo’LATiON of tlio blood in mammals is double 
•iiid eoinphde. Venous blood is bronglit back from all parts 
of the body to the right aiiriide usually by two large? veins, 
the ren(tivara>; but in the marsupials, moiiolromes, ele- 
pliants, and some members of the lnsecli\ora, (’lH*iro|)lera, 
and Kodcntui, the descending veuaj cava? enter the auiiele 
without imi!,iug, as in birds. From the rigid auriclo tlie 
blood passes to the light veiitriele, w'henen it is carried by 
the pnliiionary artery to tJie Jungs, purilied, and brought 
back by the pulmonary veins to the left auricle; thence it 
jjrocctuls to the left ventricle, which dislribiitcs it by the 
aorta, which lies 'Ui the left side, over every part of the 
budy. The blood llius performs two eomplele eircululions, 
the pulmonary and the systemic. From the aorta arise 
the vessels to flic head (carotid) and to the fore limbs 
(subclavian). These may be arranged in va.ious waj's; but 
most commonly tlie .aorta gives off a right innominate 
artery, from which arises the two carotids and the right 
subclavian, the left subclavian springing directly fiom the 
aorta. In man the right carotid and the right sub- 
clavian have u common origin, while in rnmiuants all four 
arteries spring from a common iimoininate. A leiial 
portal systi'in is never found in mammals, the kidney 
receiving only arterial blood from tlie renal arterj’. The 
IIkaiit has two auricles and two ventricles. In M.am- 
maha hotli Jinrieiilo-ventricular valve.s are membranous, 
consisting of daps attached by tendinous cords (i'hordiv 
IvnJineic) to muscular prolongations {mmcnli papillareii) 
of the ventricuLir walls. The apertures of the aorta ami 
pulmonary ai’tcry are guai’dcd each by three semilunar 
valves. In most ruminants, especially the hu-gcr kinds, 
there is a bent bone developed at the base of the heart. 
The red blood-corpuscles of the Mammalia differ from llioso 
of the lower vcrlebrates in being deslituto of a nucleus; 
they arc always circular in outline, except in the camels 
and llamiw, in which they are elliptical. Arterial net- 
works, called retla mirnhUin^ arc sometimes found in mam- 
mals. In the sloths and the loris, for instance, the vessels 


stipjdyiiig the limbs break up an immense number of 
small parallel trunks. In many ruminants an arterial 
network is fonnoil at the ba.s«' of the sliull. In the Cetacea 
the intercostal arteries are broken iip te an extreme de- 
gree, securing a reservoir of arterial blood for use during 
prolong(*d immersion. 

The lymph, whieli is eontainid in the lymphatic vessels, 
is a clear colourless flniil eoiitaiuing eolourh-ss eorj>u<*clcs, 
siiiiilnr to tliose of the bJood, and eliyk*, a milky iiutrithe 
fluid tak<‘n uj» by flic, hu*l»*als of tlie small intesline. The 
lympbalie vessels ki their eomsi' pass through hmphatie 
glands. See Lymi'Iiatk* Gi.ands. 

Tlie respiiMlioii of innnmials depends on the piston-like 
movement of tlie diaphragm, aided by the movement of the 
rilis. The nostrils open in the Cetacea on the top of the 
head, being called Idow-holes; tlioso of the elephant at tin? 
exf remit}' (*f the long proboscis. 'J’he trachea nr windpipe 
leads from tlie rnoulli into tie* hings, which are suspended 
freely in the chest, one on each side of the heart, and in- 
closed ])y serous membrane, tlie pleura. At its entrance 
into the cdiesL tin* trachea Jiviiles into two divisions, the 
two bronchi, one of which enters each lung, and continu- 
ally diviiling breaks ii]) into numerous minute air-tubes. 
Tlie cavity of tlie trachea is kept open by its wall being 
sliffencd by a iiumher of cartilaginous rings, wliieli are 
usually imomplelt* behind. Tlie upper end of the tracliea 
is modified into a Tnembranons and eirtilaginoiis box-Jilf* 
structure, the Lakyn \, wbieli forms llnj organ of voice. 
Some marsupials and eilcntales are totally witliout voii-e. 

The urinary system consists of secretory organs, tin* 
kidneys, w'bieb are usually eompaet beaii-slia]n*d organs, a 
reservoir for tlie seercte<l fluid, the bladder, the canals 
betw’ecn tlie former and the latter, the urct<*rs, and tli*^ 
ijiediaii uietlira, tbi'ongh whieli tlie bladder, when tilled, 
discharges its contents. In tin* -Monotremafa the ureters 
do not enter tlu* bl.idih*i', but disebnrgc their contents lower 
d<»wn into the mhio-genital canal eommon to them mid tlio 
ducts of the geiier.i live organs. Several remarkable duct- 
less glands oeeur in the Mammalia, such as the suprarenal 
capsules, situated each msir tlie inner jinrt of the anterior 
end of each kidney; the thyroid body, lying just below the 
larynx; the thymus, a gland oeeup\ing a coiisidenihle 
poition of tin* .anlerior part of the cliest. The spleen 
is another dneth'ss gland of huge si/.(‘, of a dark- bluish 
colour, lying close to the left side of tli« stoinneb. Odori- 
ferous glands are general ill tin* Mammalia, forming un- 
doubtedly in some cases a se.xual attraction. 'I'Ik* special 
glands of the Muiniiialia are the mammary glands, which 
may In* leganled as aggregaiions of modi tied sebaceous 
gl.'iuds. TJicy exist in both sex«*s, but in tlui males .ire 
quite rudimentary and fnnctionless. In flic female iJiey 
secrete a special nutritive llniil, milk, by wliieli tlie young arc 
nourished for some time after birth. Tliey vary in iiunibe” 
and jiosition, but are alwa\s pla<’ed on tlie veulrnl surface, 
and ill number have a general rekuioii t«> the number of 
young at. a birth. lii the ^bniotriMiiata a iiuiiibi'r of 
separate tubes o]>en on tlie skin, and the area on wliieli 
they open is only distinguished by tin* absence <if Jriirs in 
till' OrnithorJiynclins, and forms a shallow d(*pros‘-ion in the 
Fchidn.'u Jn the marsujiials a jioucli is fnnned by a fold of 
the. integUTiient. of the abdoni(‘ii, inclosing the mammary 
glamis and the afijaeent part.'--. 

'riiu lluAiN of manimals fliows a hiLdicr development 
than that of the lower vertebrates, d'lie cerebral herni- 
splieros become very large, and in the higher mammals 
more or less ovcrla]) tJie other divisnais of the brain. Tlio 
lieiiii.spheres arc cimnccti d hy a . special fibrous commissure, 
the corpu.^ caUoaum^ wliieli is \eiy small in the marsiipiaks 
and nionotremes. In m.any mammals the surface of tho 
hemispheres i.s smooth, but in the higher members of the 
group it is eonvolntfd to a greater or less extent. Tlio 
lateral lobes of the cerebellum become very large in the 
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Mjiinmaliii, but tlio median portion is still larpo in 
tin* marsupials, edentates, and bats, and in the mono- 
tremes exceeds the latcTal portions. The mesencephalon, 
\Uiich in the lower vertehrattvs forms two lobes, is 
divided in the Mammalia into four lobes, and f^ets the 
name of corpora (juadrigemiva. Tlie organs of stmse 
attain a hif:;li development, cominensuvate with inereasc 
of intolligenee. The sense of touch is extn’iiiely been 
ill the bats, resitliug in the delicate membranous skin 
brnning the ^\iI4^s, ear-eomdis, and no.se-l(*aves. The 
or;;aii of liearin^; is lemaikablc for the greater dexelop- 
inent of the eoclilea, wbieli, exeept in the monotremes, 
is spiially twisted. Except in .some hwiinmin^ and 
buiTOAvin*; mammals, an external ear or auricle, provided 
with muscles, is developed. Tlie or^an of Mi;lit is very 
imperfect in a few mammals, as in some s])ccies of moles 
and mole-rats {Jl'n^pn rtvcatiinlSpalax iiiphlu»\ where the 
hkin and hair eo\er the eye. Tlie eyes are also imperfect 
and fuiietioiiless in the fresh-water doljdiiii (riatani&ta). 
Tlie eyes of iiocturiial mammals are usually liir^ and 
th<^ pujiil round and very dilatable. 

In most mammals the male reproductive orjrans (the 
testes) descend fiom the primitive internal position throui^h 
tin* wall of the ahdoinen into the serotum, a pouch formed 
liy the intc^^uinent ; but in most rodents, and in hats and 
inseetivoves, they are withdrawn aj^ain into tho abdomen 
lifter the breediiif^ season. With the exception of the 
moiuitiemes, w’hieh liave been recently found to be o^i- 
}»arous, all mammals biinj; forth their yoinitj; alivi*, and 
the structure of the female p;criciativc orj^aiis is modilicd 
in consequence. The ovaries uie small, and the o\a 
which they jirodnce jir<* mimile as compared with those 
of birds and reptiles, and contain hut little food- mat eiial. 
Thu oviducts heeome more or less marked ofl’ into three 
parts — the Eallopinn tube, which receives the ovum, the 
uterus in wdiich the fmtal life is passed, and the va^^ina, 
loading to the uiiiio-f^enltal eanal. In most mammals 
the oviducts of the two sides mon* or le.ss coalesce in 
the middle line; this is rn<ist. maiki'd in the Priiriat(>s, in 
which a median sinj;le vaj^iiia and uterus are formed, into 
the latter of which the Fallojiian lubes ojien. In other 
mammals, as llie Carnivora, Ungnlata, Inscetivora, hat.s, 
.and Cetacea, the two uteii are not united thron;;houl their 
whole iciif^th, hut their up])cr portions are separate, form- 
ing the coiniuior lioriis <>f the uterus. In many rodents* 
the uteri are quite distinct; in marsupials only the lower 
poitioii of the vaginai arc united, while in monotremes no 
union occurs. 

Secondary sexusd characters, or characters peculiar to 
one sex, usually the male, not directly related to reproduc- 
tion, arc ficqncnt among the ^Mammalia. Tlirough the 
law of battle for the ])OSNession of the female the gi eater 
size, sliengtJj, courage, and pugnacity of t!ie male, Jus 
special weapons of oflcnee, as well as Jiis special means of 
defciK’e, have been acquired or moclifit d through the woik- 
ing o*" sexual selection (Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of Idan ”). 
Odorifermis glands in many cases serve .as a .sexual at Inac- 
tion. Crests and tufts of hair, spots and stiipes on the 
body, as W'cll as superiority in coloration of the male over 
the female, seem to fall under the same principle of sexual 
select i«)n. 

In most mammals an intimate vascular crmncction is 
formed betweim the nllaiiloi.s and chorion of the foettison the 
one hand, and the walls of the maternal uterus on the otlicr, 
so as to j»r(jv’de for the respiration and nntiition of the 
embryc) within the body of the mother. Such a structure, 
in which both the ovum and uterus take part, is termed 
the jiliiCA Ida. It consists essentially of vascular processes 
(jhIU) of tlie Ollier surface of the ovum tilting into vascular 
crypt. s of the ntciini' wall. From the vessels of the pla- 
centa to the foMal vessels a nutritive fluid jiasscs by .a 
process of diflusioii. The pl.-u-enla may be non-dcciduatv^ 


as in the Uiignlala, where the \illi of tho i»laeonta are so 
loosely conneclcd with the uterine walls that at birth they 
ni*c biiriply withdrawn from tluMii. In mnmmals wliich 
possess a deciduate, placenta, on tlie oilier h.and, as Tri- 
inate.s, Carnivora, and other orders, the move sujicrlicial 
layer of the uterine walls become so intimately imitcil with 
the chorion iin to he cast off at birth ns the decidua or 
after-birth. The form of the placenta is also various. 'I'lie 
diffuse placenta, which is present in most ungulates, Cetaee.'i, 
and Sirenia, has the villi scattered evenly over almost the 
entire surface of the chorion. In the ruminants, on the 
oilier hand, the villi are collected in little tufts on tho 
chorion forming the cofpirdonarp placenta. Tin* Carnivora, 
the elephant, and hyrax, have a zonary placinila, in which 
the villi .are collected in a broad hand Or zone. 'I’he 
orders Primates, Uodentia, Inscetivora, and Clieinqdcia have 
the plaeimta limited to a small area, and l)cll-slia]>cd or 
discoidaJ. The discoidal jdacciita of I’rimates is, Imwevin*, 
dibtinct from that of these orders, being dcrivi’d in course 
of growth from a diffuse jdaeeuta by a process of concim- 
tialiuii, and may therefore be distinguished as riitiiadisculy 
ns o])poscd io 2>rotodiscal. 

Most mammals m.ake .some sort of abode for their young 
brood, ill some e.ases making n(‘sts of grasses .and such like, 
or foriniiig burrows under tin* earth. Some iiKimmals, as 
the liedgeliog and dormouse, inh.abiting temperate climates, 
jiass the cold season in a .state of torpor. See Ilini-.KNA* 

TION. 

The geogratihieal distribution of mammals, owing to 
their limited means of transport, is more definite than in 
some other classes of the animal kingdom. The gieat 
geographical regions of the w'oild in which mammaks arc 
di.stril»uted are the same as those for birds and for auimala 
generally, 'riicse aie (1) t*ahmiTctic^ containing Enrofio, 
Asia north of the Himalayas, and Africa iioitli of the 
I Sahara; (2) Ethiopian^ containing Africa south of tho 
Sahara, and its islands, and tho southern half <»f Arabia; 
(3) Orkntnl. iiichiding India and Southern China, 
Formosa, all the Malay peninsulfi and islands as far east 
a.s .lava, Ihmieo, .and tlie Philippines; (4) Australian^ 
containing Australia, Tasmania, IS! iwv Z<*aland, New' CJninea, 
and the islands of the Malay Archipelago east of “ 'W.^llaec's 
line,” which inns between Dorin'o and Celebes, Dali and 
Lomliuk ; (5) Neoiropica?., including South America, 
Ccnlr.al Ameiica, Soutliern Mexico, and the Wi’st Indies; 
(h) Neai'cfir, including the rest of North America. With 
.special reference to mammals the Pal«?ai*ctie and Nearclic 
jirovinees are h) .some united under the name Arctoyivo, 
w'hile New Zealand is constituted a distinct province. Most 
mammals are leireslrial. One group, the hats, are titled 
for true flight, while a few other forms, encli as the Hying 
squirrel .and the so-called Hying lemur, can sustain them- 
selves ill the air for short space of time. Aqu.atie m.ini- 
mals are more numerous than aerial. The whales and 
other cetace.qns and the Sirenia liiid a permanent home in 
the w',at(T, and from the structure of tlieir limbs are lot.ally 
inc.ip.al)le of locom<»tion on land, while the seals are almost 
as truly .aquatic. Other mammals, sucli as the, common 
otter, pass must of their time indhe fresh water*! of rivers, 
lake.s, and stream.s, but are fully c.apahle of tciTestrial 
locomotion. The tcTresliial maniiTnils .arc entirely absent 
from New Zc.'iland and all oceanic Islands. In the Aus- 
tralian region the tei rest rial indigenous mainni.'ils .are, with 
the exception of the Muridic (mice and r.ats), a family of 
rodents, entirely coiiHiied to the two low'esl divisions of 
tho class, the m.arsupials and the monotremes. The latter 
arc con lined to Australia and 1’nsniania, and the marsupials 
are only rejiresented outssidc the limits of this region by the 
opossums (Didelpliidie) of Soulh Ameiica. 

In the clas.sification of mammals it is iicccs8.ary to re- 
cognize three great divisions, to which IVofessor Huxley 
has given the n.auies Prototheria, Mctatlieria, and Eutlicria^ 
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llic first aiiswprinf^ to the Monotremata, the second to the 
Marsupial i.% and the last to the ])hicpntal nuiinmals form- 
ing the remainder of the class. The Protothcria or Orni- 
Ihodcljihisi contain the single order Monotrkmata, which 
itself contains only two geiiera, Echidna and Ornitho- 
jliynchus. In this division the genital and urinary duels 
find the rectum open into a common cloaca, and these 
mammals, as was discovered in September, 1 1 , lay large 

eggs Avhidi, like those of birds, contain much food ‘material, 
and in ccaisecpieiice undergo an incomplete segmcntati«>n. 
Tlie ]\lctatlieria or Didelphia contain also hut one oider, 
klAiisiTriAi.iA, and occupy an intermediate position in 
many respects between the Eutlieria and the extremely low 
forms which eoiistitute the Protolherlii. In the marsn- 
piiiK, as in tlie higher maiTinmls, the aperture of the genito- 
urinary ducts is quite distinct from th.at of the rectum. 
On the other hand, no ])lacenta is feu-med, the young me 
horn ill an extremely rudimentary condition, and pl.aeed on I 
the nipples, which ;ire coiiC(‘ah-(l in a jmucli of the inlegu- 
inciit <if tilt' ahdomeii. The Eutlieria or Mtuiodelphia con- 
tain tilt! remaining memhers of the class, which are ofusi 
called placental mammals, from the constant preseiiee of 
tlie jilac.cuta. The subclass Eutlieria may bo divideil into 
the following orders; — Edentata or IlnuTA (Pl.ate, 
tigs. 1, 2), Insectivoka (fig. 11), IJodentja (fig. 4j, 
ClIElUOPTEltA (fig. f>), Uncueata (tigs. fi, 7), Puonos- 
t'lDI'.A (figs. n), Hyii V<*01I)EA, iSiRENIV (fig. K), 
Caiinivoua (figs. 12-11), Cr.TA<’i';A (fig. l.">), Pni mates 
(fig. 10). This classification of the placental mammals, 
which is tlial. of TTuxlcy, is the one in general use. Pro- 
fessor Elower cnlargi'S the order Ungulata for the admission 
of a nuiuher of extinct forms recently discovered in North 
America, which, though neitht'r typh-ally perissod.ictylo 
(odd-toi'd), nor artiodactyle (eveii-t tied), were chiscly allicil 
t<i the imgnlatt's. Ilis order Ungulata is first di\idcd into 
two groups, Utif/ulata rera^ conterminous with the old 
*)rdcr Ungulalji, and Suhuuf/ulata^ containing three .suh- 
ordevs, Prohoscidca, lIjTacoidea, and Amblypoda, the last 
of which contains a number of fossil forms, .such as Dino- 
ceras, Uiutatlierium, Coryplmdoii, and Toxodtm. The .sfsls 
ami walruses, which in Profes.sor Huxley’s cl.assilication 
ftirm a suhonler, Pinnipedia, of the Carnivora, arc by some 
authors s<’paratcd from tliat order. The older Jhimates 
is Rometimes .split up into the onlers Quatlrnmaiia and 
Jlimana, the one containing all the inonkev.s and lemurs, 
ami the other containing man alone. The lemurs again, 
with more reason, are by some separated from the Primates, 
and constituted a distinct order under the name Prosimim. 

The Mammalia arc kiuuvn to have reached as far back as 
the Triussic epoch. All the remains, however, that have 
been found in beds of the Secondary age consist of portions 
of the lower jaw or of teeth, so that the determiiiatiini uf 
the systematic position of these f<js»il mammals is attended 
with considerable difficulty. The oldest known niammaliau 
remains arc some teeth found in the Klia*tic beds of Ger- 
many and England, and described under the name of 
Microlejttes antiqmis. The animal to whicli they belonged 
is thought to liave been a very small carnivorous niauiiiiul, 
hut whethcT it was marsupial or placental is impossible to 
say. In Noith America, Triassie. mammals are represented 
by portions of the lower jaw bearing teeth, described under 
the name Dromatberium. The next traci's of niainmals 
occur in the Stonesfield slates (()xfordshire\ which belong 
to the lower Oolites. Anqtliithcrium is founded on scver.al 
rami of the lower jaw hearing teeth, and is coiisidired by 
Owen to he most nearl) allied to tlie marsupial Myrmcct>hins. 
Other remains from the same strata constitute the genera 
Amphilestes, Phaseolotherium, and Stercugnatlms, the first 
two of whielrwere probably m.arsnj»ial, while the affiuiti 
of the last cannot he deleriiiiiied with any ecrlainty. '!’■ 
wards the close of the Oolitic period in the IMiddhs ihiiheck 
bods, a number of remains referable to small inamin.ib 


have been fonnd, all of wliieh an* probably mar.stipial. 
Among these are Plagiuulax, Spalacotherium, Triconodon. 
Thronghoul the succeshlvc formations of the Tertiary 
peiiod inairimals are found, hotli marsupial and jilacciilal. 
The Eocene formations, especially in North America, lia\o 
yielded a number of forms presiaiting the clianicters of 
nnguhites of a somewhat generalized type, and soinotiincs 
seeiiihig to comieet several orders whirh at, the pre.^i-nl day 
.are sliarply defined. In the full t\pieal dentition, in the 
character of tlie molar teeth, and in tlie tivc-toeil feet these 
ungnlates recall the forms fiom whieh the present peiisso' 
d.aetylcs .and artiodactyles must h.avo deseended. In the 
ease of the horse the ancestry can he cleaily traced by 
successive stops hack to the Low ei Eocene eohijipu'^, a lit th' 
iiiiiiiKil with four toes ami a rudimentary pollex on the 
fore feet .and three toes on the hind feet. Another feat ure 
of interest in comieclion with LIrm! juimitive ungnlates is 
the extremely small development of the brain, as shown by 
lie size of the hiain-case. 'I’lie brain of the dinoceras, 
iccording to J’rofevsDr Marsh, w.as proportionately smaller 
hail in any other known mammal, recent or fossil, and 
‘veil less than in some reptiles. 

(Huxley, “Anatomy of Vertebrate Animals;” Gwen, 
‘Anatomy of Vertebrates — Mammals;” (Jegeiiljaiir, 

‘ Comp!nati*'e Anatomy;” Flower, “Osteology of the 
M:imuiali.‘i.”) 

MABt'MAKY GLAND is an organ of considerable 
nterest, fiom its oceuriing only in lleit important elass of 
animals to which it gives its name [Mammalia*], and 
whose gieatest ])cculianly is that, while jonng, Ibeir food 
‘ . the milk seen'ted by the nmminary glands of their 
lotlier. The number of mammary glamK ^.lli(■s in difler- 
nt animals, hut their position is always upon the venti.il 
surface. Ill whales tiny aie plaeeil uijon llie groin, and arc 
two in number. All mamimn are eomposeJ of ramified 
duets which open on the siiif.acc of a nipple or teat by a 
very minute orifice. Tii some animals, as runiin.aiits, there 
is hut one orifice at llic extremity of each nipple ; in others, 
iml in man, then* are several. Each orifice lea<!s into a 
line canal, which, howi*ver, soon dilates and ramifies with 
ii regular and tortuous branches in the, substance of the 
breast or udder. Each branch has cither a simple closed 
extremity or terminates in a minute cellule, and numerous 
capillary Idoodvcssels r.amify on their walls and secrete the 
milk into them. When the mouth of the young animal, 
by the action of sucking, pioduces n partial ^.lellIlm over 
the nipple, the weight of the surroiindiiig nunliiim presses 
lightly and equally upon the surface of the hic.isL or udd«-r, 
.and propi’ls the milk from the ducts in miiiuti' iiiul gciitlo 
streams. 

At the coiniTiencemeiit of pregnancy the mammary gland, 
which up to the period of puberty had ht*eii hut little 
dcveloiied, enlarges ; its increase of size keeps p.acc with 
the j»i ogress of gestation, and before its termination a thin 
serous milky fluid begins to be secreted. Jfirectly after 
jiarturition the quantity of milk increases, and it. beeomes 
more thick and rich, eomhiniiig in itself all the best juin- 
ciple.s for the nourishment of the }oimg animal. It euii- 
tinues to flow' for a length of time, projiortioned to tlie ago 
at whicli the young animal can seek its own footbaiid then, 
gi'.adually subsiding, tlic gland decica.^es to the same sizo 
which it had before piegiiaiicy. Tii males <4 all species 
only a rudiment of this organ is found ; yet there .are not 
w'aiiting instances in wdiich milk lias l»een secreted from the 
breasts of iiicii and other male animals. 

MAM'MILLATED U a term used in mineralogy to 
describe the rounded and splieioidal foims which minerals 
sometimes assume; they arc iisnaUy formed of aggrega- 
tions of small crystals, and often Iium; an internal radiated 
fibrous stincture, the extenuil surface ]»resentiiig segments 
of spheres which inteiscel one aiiotluT, and thus pioduce 
this pfcni..ir appearance. 
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MAM'MON, Rod of this world. It is n Syrinc word 
for riches, occurring in the Syriac version of St. Matthew's 
Ciospcl. 

MAM'MOTH {FJcpha» primigcniiis) is nn extinct 
ppi'cics of KT.KriiANT closely related to the- Asiatic living 
sj)eeies, Klephas iudicus. The matninoth ranged over 
nearly the whole of the northern heinisphen* in Tlcisto- 
ccnc times, being conteinporarieons with man. The 
TTiainmotli was a eol(»ss{il unwieldy animal, the skeleton 
Tnensuring over 1C feel long, exclusive of the tusks, and 
t) feet in height. The tusks were prohahly ])rosent in 
both mnk* and female, those (»f the former measuring on 
the average feet long, and those of the latter 5A. Tlie 
tusks ar(‘ boldly curved, somcliines even descrilnng a circle. 
I’he body was covered with a dense shaggy coal of reddisli- 
hroAvu wool, some !) or 10 inches long, very soft and thick; 
interspersed among and protecting tliis under woolly hair 
were long coarse Ijairs of a deej) brown etjlour and more 
than a foot Jong. Along the neck and hack ran a thi<*k 
heavy mam-, 'liie whohi body was cumbrous, and the legs 
were shoiter and the mouth and trunk larger than hi the 


case of the Indian elephant. The molar teeth resemble 
most closely those of the Indian species; hut they arc 
broader, and have narrower and incro numerous and 
closely set transverse plates and ridges, whoso edges are 
not festooned. 

The structure and appearance of no other extinct animal 
is known with such certainty as that of the maminotli. 
Bones arc found in enormous numbers in the river deposits 
of Middle and Northern Europe, and of North America. 
In Britain it is abundant in river-deposits and caverns, 
and there is evidence to show that it existed in this country 
before, during, and uft(*r tlic Glacial Period. [See Icis 
Agk.] In Kiirojie. it extended as far south as Sjaiin, and 
as far north as Niirthern Germany, and also occurs in the 
nnriferouH gravels of tho Urals. In Siberia the inammotliK 
must have existed in countless herds. Entire carcases have 
h<‘en found buried in the frozen morasses. In I7f>h a 
Tungnsian fishennan discovered, near the njuulh of tlie 
river Lena, a huge mammoth iniheddcd in clear ice. For 
several yeais his fear overcame his lovo of gain; hut at 
length, when tlic ice had partially melted, ho chopped oil 
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tho tusks. The body of tho monster thus left exjioscd 
W'us quickly mangled by Ix'nr.s and w’olvcs; but two years 
after, wlieu a L’lissi.-iu niilurallst visited it, ho found the 
skeleton intact with the exception of the fore-foot, liga- 
ments still holding jiarts of the skeleton togcllicr, portions 
of tlie skin of tho liead, ami tlie brain uninjured wiliiin the 
skull. Since then the manimotli has been met with in this 
wonderful manner several times. In tlic exceptionally 
waim season of 181 C, on the hanks of the Indigirka, a 
young Bussian engineer, Li<*uleuant Benkendorf, had tho 
leniavkahly good fortune to sec a huge mammoth, comploto 
as on the day of its death Ihousanils of years ago, wdiich liad 
hiubt the hoTifls of its burial-jilaco ow’iiig to tlie thawing of 
the tuiuha to an unusual depth. The e.\nmiiiation of the 
stomueh revealed tho fact tliat this animal had fed on 
tlie shoots of firs and pines. In Siberia the fossil tusks 
nro found in so perfect a state that tlu’y are regularly 
cxjiorted as ivory both to Europe and Gbina. 

There can be no doubt tliat the mammoth w^as a coii- 


tcmpoiary of prehistoric man, by whom it w'ns doubtless 
liunted. Ill tlie enve of La Madelaini*, in Auvorgue, w'as 
found a jneeo ol ivory on which is a spirited engraving of 
the maminoth. 

(W. Boyd iMwkins “ On tlio Range of tlie Mammoth in 
Space and Time,” Qiiarferfg Journal o/‘ Geological Societi/^ 
XXXV, p. 1IJ8 ; IL 11. Iloworth, Geologicnl Magazine for 
1«80 and 1881: — “The Maminoth in Siberia,” “The 
Mammoth in Europe,” “Extinction of the MamuioUi.”) 

MAM'MOTH CAVE. 81*0 Kj. ntucky. 

MAN constitutes the sole speiitic example of tlie 
only genus, Homo, contained in Cuvier’s order Bimana. 
Zoologists in general liave now returned to the views of 
Linnanis, and class Homo in the orler Primates (or Simia:), 
of which he forms a family or suliorder. 

Tne anatomy and physiology of man aro treated of under 
their apjmipriate heads in this work. The present article 
is limited to the consideration of man as a zoological 
species. 
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In man the attitndo is erect. Tlx^ sknll is nearly 
balanced upon the vertebral column, which has a double 
curvature, the curves being so arranged that when the 
body is in the ewict posture a vertical lino drawn from its 
summit would fall exactly on the centre of its base. The 
naturally erect position of man requires an expansion of 
the os sacrum and haunch bones for tlie lodgment of 
powerful muscles ; and the strength and size of the lower 
limbs are such as not only to support with ease the weight 
of the body, but also to insure, firm, easy, and graceful 
progression. Tim foot is broad, and the whole sole is 
applied to the ground ; the leg bears vertically Uj>on it ; 
the heel is tumid beneath ; the lo«*s are short, the first far 
exceeding the rest in size, placed on the saiiH! line as the 
others, and not opposable to tlicni. NovortbeJess tlu* non- 
opposalde character of the great toe (or hallux) is to some 
extent the result of civilization. 

The lower limbs of man being the ex<*luslvo organs of 
locomotion, at least on tin; ground, his anterior extremities 
.uro free and shorter than the legs, the reverse being the 
ease in the autliropoid apes; during growth the dispropor- 
tion is increased. The arms are well developed and mus- 
cular ; tlm humerus rotates freely in the shallow articulating 
cavity of the scapula; the shoulders are kept vride apart 
l)y means of well-developed chivicles; the forearm is 
capable of ])ron.‘ition .and supination, and the band is at 
once an organ of touch and pndaMj.sion ; the thumb is 
truly opposable to the tingors, whieli are of unequal leiigtli, 
t(<r the siilcc of insuring easier nuinipulatioii and greater 
prcci.sion. 

In man the ch(‘st is large and expanded ; it is fl.*it toned 
in front, and has gi'cater (liimmsions tram versoly tluan in 
<leptli ; the sternum is short and broad; the ril).s are. on 
eaeli side, seven true and five false, total twelve. The 
teeth are of eqiuil length and approximating together, willi- 
out. int(irv,al.s: — 


The. canines arc sliort, so that there is no tHastt’iun or 
break in the teeth; in this uubiokeii series Ano]iIothenuin, 
ail extinct uvtiodactylc ungulate, alone of all existing or 
extinct mainmals, agrees with man. Tlie prcmolfirs Ijave 
two cusj>s, the molars four blunt cusps. The maxillary 
arch ill man i.s smaller than in apes, and tends to a semi- 
circular form. The skin is sparsely covered with hair, 
which is cliicfly developed on the crown of the h<*ad anil 
in particular regions. The only two muscles which are 
found in man, and have not been found in any ape, :ive 
connected with the peculiar development of band and 
foot; they are the cx1^'»i8or jjrimi iuternndl and 

the 2 ^cron<rutt tertius. 

Food — fruits, grain, roots, and animal flesh ; as a general 
rule, the diet of man is prepared by cooking for the stomach. 
In the colder regions oleaginous animal food is preferred ; 
lice and fariuae.cous food in the hotter climates; and vari- 
ous arc the degrees between these two extremes, according 
to latitude and national predilections. 

Growth, slow; infancy, long; maturity .acquired at a 
comparatively late jieriod. 

The nervous systi'm is highly developed ; the brain is 
large, with the cerebral hemispheres gnnitly preponderating 
and much convoluted. The mass of the brain is volu- 
ininou.s in proportion to lht> size of tJio nerves commuiii- 
caling with it. In consequence of the volume of ihe br.ain, 
the amplitude of the cranial portion greatly prepoiul crates 
over the facial. Man has no projecting snout ; the face is 
nearly on a plane with the rising forehead, and therefore 
below and not anterior to the brain ; this position is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of man, for the crania of the chimpanzeo 
and orang, whieli approach nearest to that of man, arc 
altogether posterior to and not above the face. 


With regard to the rjua'slio rexata of the dillercnco 
between man and the higher aties, with its bearing on 
“man’s plaee in nature,” tlie follrmn'iin; quotation from 
a di.stinguished German zoologist, rrofi*s.sor Claus, may 
be added to wliat luis already been said iu the artieli; 
AiiTiiiioi'OLOGY: — ‘‘Tlie most iinporlanl anatomical 
diflTerencps between man and the ajies deiierul upon the 
configuration of the skull and tlie face, tlie structure of 
the brain, the de.iititi<Jii and the formation of the extrcini- 
ties, the? arrangement of whieli, in connection witli cevlaiii 
pcculiariti(‘N of the vert(*bral eolninii, permit of the upright 
posture of the body in walking. Tlic rouiided arched form 
of the spacious rraiiial cap.sule, the eonsiderablu prepoiidn - 
rtue.e of the skull over the f.ace, which is not placed in front 
of the skull as iu the anthropoid apes and in other .aninial.s, 
hut almost at right angles bene.ath it, .are e.sseiitial huuiaii 
characters, as arc the relatively large mass of the brain, 
the great size of the anterior and posterior lobes, and, 
finally, the great development of the cerebral eoiivolutioii.s, 
which, however, in the ajics arc arranged on the same type. 
All these peeuliru'itios, wliich are of the gre.-itest im])ortanee 
for the intellectual development of itian,eaniiot be regarded 
as fumlainent.'il distinctijins, but must rather be a.-seribed 
to gr.'idnal deviations, sincj; there are still greater difi'er- 
enccs bet' Tcn the highest and lowi*st apes, lill’orts have 
been vainly made to sliovv that certain parts, which are 
always pn*.seiit in apes and (»tlier mamm.-iis, nre ;ihseiit 
ill man (^prtrmnxilla^ jilnnienhacli, Goethe); and the 
attempts to provt^ the converse of this, viz. tliat then‘ 
arc parts of fundamental value in llic Imm.an organi.sin 
(^po» hippocampi winor^ Owen, Huxley) Avhich .are found 
in no other mammal, have as completely f.iihsl. Fiirllicr, 
the completely contiimou.s row' of teeth, interrupted by no 
gap for Iho 0 ])pose(i canines, a rh.aracter by w'Jiieii the 
hnmnn dentition is di.stingiiislied from th.at of the Catar- 
rliliia, is not an exclusive liumaii cliararter, hnt is known 
in a fossil ungulate (.Anoplotherinm) ; wliilo on tJie oilier 
hand similar gaps have bc‘en onserved, e<>rlainly only in 
exeeplioiial cases (Ivaflir skull iu the Krlangen eolleetiou), 
in the liiiinau dentition, Tim ^n-ominent elan of m.’in li.as 
indeed the value of a eharacl eristic fi'.'iture, allhougli e\en 
this I.s h'.ss conspicuous in the negroes ; nevertheless it is 
obvious that this feature caim(»t be r<‘gjirded as a cliavaetev 
of fundamental importance.” (Glaus’ “ Textbook of Zoology,” 
translated and edited by A. Sedgwick, T^ondoii, 1 SSo.) 

M.m is the only animal endtnved with tl.'i irift (.f lan- 
guage, as distingui.slied from mere .sounds instinctively 
uttered, and (‘xpressive of b'clings or d<’sir<‘s. Man is a 
true cosmopolite ; he inhabits tlm dreaiy l^gions of the 
i polar circle, the temperate, lilitiides, and the glowing 
j countries of the tropics, lie subsists witli eqn.'il facility 
under various dc*grecs of atTnosjilicric pre.s.surc; tJje valleys 
and also the elevated table-lands of Soutli Ainerie.a, sonn* 
of ivbich arfi 10,000 feet high, nre .alike inbahited by imm 
— the barometer standing in the one at IJO, and iu the 
other at only 20 inches. (Vindnmine and llouguer with 
their attendants lived for three weeks at a height of 
French feet above the level of the se.a, where the h.-irometer 
stood at only 15j inches, the atmospherie ])re.'.snre being 
therefore only .a little morn than Jialf v[ tli.iL to which they 
had been accustomed. 

Considerable dilTerences occur in the average stature of 
diftV.rent races. Tlm liushmeii, for example, of Southeru 
Africa are mere jiigmie.*^, the Katlirs of the same country 
arc tall and athletic; the Fscjuiman.x are stunted, tlie 
I’atagonians are often 7 feet iu height. In all countries 
individuals are to he foimd, some far below tlm aAcv.age 
standard, some far exe<*cding it ; but these are examples 
of accidental dcparttire from it. In temperate climates 
the average stature of tlie male varies from 6 feet C inclie.'; 
to fi feet. 

The great rare of man is divided into a vast number of 
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fainllifs or varifitH‘S, dislingtiislicd from each otJicr by ] 
phv.sio«jnomy and structural details, by colour, by | 

tbe eliiiiiicl(u-s of tbo hair, by lanpiuaf^o, by habits, manners, 
and customs, and by degrees of ci\ilization. Like other 
niainmals, man is subject ti) ulliinisin, an afreet ion Aviiieh 
attacks him perhaps most frequently in hot climates. Al- 
hinnc.s are distinguished by tlu* total absence of the colouring 
matter of tbe cutielo, liair, and ey»‘s — lieuee their skin is of 
a milk-wbite or jtinkish line; tbe hair silky, white, or at 
most yellowish ; the iris rosy, and the pnpil red. See 
AT^TIlIiOiaU.CKIY. 

MAN, ISLE OP, is an island belonging to tbo crown 
of England, situated between ‘J' and 54^ ‘Jb' N. lat., 
and 4“^ 17' and 4" bO' W. Ion. 1‘laced in tbe middle cd 
tbo St. Goorg(''s Channel, it is within easy rt‘:ieh of the 
vaiions countries of the United Kingdom, the distance from 
the Point of Ayie to Burrow Head, N.N.K., being ItJ miles; 
from Peel to Lough Strangford in Ireland, N.W. hv \V., 
27 miles; fjom Maiighohl Head to Whitehaven, E. ^ N., 
ill miles; from the Calf of Man to Ardglass, in H eland, 
N. W. .5 ‘If miles; and from the Calf of Man to Hoh- 
head, S.S.W., 4b miles. 'J’he length of the island in the 
din'ction N.E. hy N. and S.W. hy S.,from the Point of 
Ayre to the Sound of the Calf, is miles. The greatest 
breadth is from Ihink's Howe, near Douglas, to Jhillaiiayre, 
to till* north of Peel, 12j miles. It.s circumference is about 
7b miles. The area is estimated to he about 145,000 
acres. Tlie population of the island at the census of 1881 
was bo, 492. 

Ap])roaching the island from the W’cst hy Dougins Bay 
the whole outline of the coast, with its variulions of light 
and shade, its green hills, its dark dills, and its rocky 
lieadlaiids, presents a scene of sui jiassing grandeur. The 
first object that stiikes the (*30 is Maugliuld Head, a bold 
promoutor}", forming the norlh-oasteni point of the island, 
and wliicJi seems to start up suddenly from the water’s 
edge ; while l>ehind it, the suininits of Snacfell, 202 1 feet 
in heiglit, and North Ihirule, 1842 feet, the two highest 
mountains on the island, rise gi^adiially into view. To- 
wards the iiortli the coast is bold and jnecipitous, wdtli 
lofty clifls that dip sheer down into the water, divided 
here and there hy deep gullies, tliioiigh which the mountain 
streams, often rich in trout, liiid their way to the sea. 
Soutliwards the highlands shelve graduall3' dowm, till at 
Castletown, the ancient capital of the island, and still re- 
taining the nominal distinction of lieing the mctrojmlis, 
though the seat of govcrniiieiit has been virtually trans- 
ferred to Douglas, the land is quite Hat. From this point 
the land riscS again, till its rugged eoast-line terminates in 
the Calf, a rocky island some 5 miles in cireuTiifercncc, 
hut containing very little cultivated ground. It is, in fact, 
n mere pile of lofty- crogs, some 500 feet high, inhabited 
by rabbits and sea-fowl. Tbe Sound wliich separates tbe 
Calf from Spanish Head on the mainland is full of danger- 
ous currents ; and tlie iron-hound coast in this neighbour- 
hood has been the scone of many a terrible WTCck. 

Spanish Head is the grandest of all the majestic and 
jireeipitoiis lieadlands f)f the island. It rises straight out 
of the sea to a height of more than 300 feet, pierced by 
nnineivais chasms, which bear evident traces of a volcanic 
oiigiu. It derives its name from Hie fact that several of 
the sliips of the Spanisli Armada were dashed to pieces 
then* in the awful storm which proved England's best ally. 
At the southern extremity of the Calf arc two remarkable 
rocks, e.'iilcd fhii Burrow and the Eye. They rise to a 
height of 100 icet above the sea; both are incrccd with 
iialnial mchway.s, and one of them, tlie Eye, is perfectly 
insulated. 

Inland a range of mountains extends from north-east 
to south-west, aflimling e.\teu.sive view's of the beautiful 
and vaiied scenery of the island, and wliich have been 
rendered more accessible by Ibc constiiietion of several 


good rjiads. Trees arc not plentiful; but Hie p*ccn liills 
which bound the valleys on either side attract the eve of 
Hie pedestrian by their variations of shade and colour, and 
tiig picturesque form of their outlines. On a clear day 
tbe view fioin Snaefcdl is grand in tbe extreme, and Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are distinctly visible. 
Of the ten principal rivers in Hie island, the largest is the 
Sulby ; there arc also numberless brooks and rivulets. ‘ It 
is this pleuilude of w'aler w'liicb gives such refreshing 
Viiriety to the scenery of the Isle of Man. 

lA‘ad, zinc, iron, and copper are found in various parts, 
and there is no question but that its mineral wealth hi very 
great. The oldest mines in the island are those at La.xey, 
Foxdalc, and Bradda. In modern times a great improve 
ment has taken place in .agriculture ; Hie productive clmrae- 
ter of the soil has been developed ; .'ind the exports of grain, 
gieeii ero]>s, find cattle (more particularly the latter) have 
increased enormously. Lime is readily obtained from the 
beds of carbonifcirous limestone in tbo neighbourhood of 
Castletown and Fort St. Mary, and after almost every 
storm thousands of tons of seaw'cxal arc carted off tho 
coasts and used as manure. Tlie fisheries, Ibongb no 
longer the sole industry of the island, as in former times, 
if piracy and smuggling be excluded, still aflind einjiloy- 
mciit to a large proportion of the inhabitants. TIu; num- 
ber of Manx fishing boats, decked and niideeked, is nji- 
wards of COO, employing .about 3800 men and boys, ami 
.‘1,000,000 sipiare 3amls of netting. Tbe licrving is the 
chief source of revenue, and Tort St. Mary, as well as Peel, 
on the western shore of the island, has a large share of tho 
fishery ; its inhahitaiits ow'U about eighty fishing smacks, 
manned by COO men and boys. The number belonging to 
Peel is more tbaii tw'iee as great; but tbo Cornish and 
Irish fishing boats, w'hich arc, togetlier, far more imiiierons 
than all iJiosc of tbe Manxmen, arc wont to assemble at 
I’ort St. Mary. I’ho Alanx fishermen and peasaiits are 
good, honest , sober, and quiet folk, much like those of tho 
Hebrides and the w'cstcru and norlbern coasts of Scotland. 

The Island lias many antiquities, old customs, and places 
of hisluriral interest. At St, .Tolm’s, .about 3 miles on the 
Douglas side of Peel, is 3’ynw'ald Hill, an artitii'iul mound 
some 80 feet in diameter, and about 12 feet in height. 
Here, on Hie Titb of July each year, ai’C promulgated all 
the l.aw’S that have been pa.ssed by the Manx 1 Parliament 
during the jiieceding year. The ceremony is in.adc the oeea- 
sion of a great meeting of the people, and the chief authori- 
ties .attend divine service in the chapel of St. John. Thhi 
custom is said to date back more than 1000 years. Peed 
Castle, B(» familiar to the readers of Sir Walter Scott’.s 
“ Pcvcril of the Peak,” for the last 100 years has been 
nothing more than a beautiful ruin. Two of Hie cliapels 
mentiemed hy Waldron still remain, dedicated re.spectively 
to St. Gcniiaii and St. Patrick. The former, indeed, is 
still the cathedral of the diocese of Sodor and Man; for 
although it has long been in a dilapidated condition, it has 
never yet been re])iarcd by another, ami open-air sen’ices 
are held among the ruins (luring the summer months. 
The ruins stand .some 60 j-ai'ds from the land, on a rugged 
i.slnnd, w'hich is in reality the spur of a ridge of rocky bills 
gradually shelving dow'n to the shore. 

The early likstory of the Isle of Man is rather ob- 
scure, but tbcrc is not mucli doubt that the people are of 
Celtic origin, thci Manx language having strong afliiiities 
with tho Irish and the Gaelic of tlie Higldamls. A Manx 
tradition states that in the beginning of the tenth century 
Orry the Dane arrived with a strong fleet, and landed in 
the north of the island. Tbo people, maddened by tbo 
tyrannical acts of their king (Thorsteiii), were glad to 
receive such a powerful leader as Orry, ami they at once 
placed themselves under him. It is stated that when Orry 
landed he w'as asked whence lie came. Upon this ho 
pointed to Hie ^lilky Way in the heavens, and said,. 
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“Tlifit is tlio roa,il to my coiinlry.'” Hcnco to this day the 
Manx name for the Milky Way is, Ittmd mooar Jiee 
(iorr€i\ “ the {;reat road of Kiu^ Orry.” Orry and 
his followers were heallieu worshippers of Odin. During 
the eleventh eontury the Danes in the Isle of Man and 
those in Dublin niaintaiiied a very close connection, but 
tiuhseqnently we iind the Scandinavians in power. In 
Iti ♦(>, however, Alexander, king of Scotland, pnrcliased the 
right and title to the Jslc of Man and the Jiebrides for 
4(>(H) inaiks sterling, but on the king's death the Manx 
placed themselves under the protection of Edward 1. of 
J'higland. In 131)7 Sir William Scroop, afterwards eail of 
Wiltshire, purelmscd tlie island, hut it subsequently eamc 
into })ossessi()u of llio Earl of Nortbmnherlaiid. He was 
d«*priv<*<l of it in 1400 by Act of Parliament, Avlien it was 
graiil«‘d to Sir Jobn Stanley, bis heirs and successors, on 
his }jayiiig to the kings of England a e-ast of falcons at 
their eoio nut ions. It continued in the Derby family, with 
•some interregnums, until 1735. In 1753 James, .second 
duke of Alhole, became Lord of Man in his wife’s light; 
hut the liriti.sh crown finally pnvehased the island from the 
Atlinle famib. Since 1K05 Iho island has been under 
I ieutenaii I -governors ajipoiiited by the erowii and resjion- 
sible to them. The lieutenant-governor, the Cit)v«*rnor’s 
(.louiieil, and the lloUbC of Keys eons;itnt(! the three ])oliti- 
r.d estates of tiie island. The last is now eh-eted by tbc 
peojde, and the qualification of a voter is fixed at “XI 
niiiiii.il \alue, owners and teiianfs all louml.” A .still 
more liiieral liUMMirc of reform also was adopt(‘d ---the 
g,ranling of the franchise to female properly-owncrs. J»y 
this last lieform Act the number of voters h.is been largely 
inereased. The vrorkiiig of ixiptilar representation in tJie 
govenmient of the island has infused new life and energy 
into the condue-t of atliiirs. Tlic erection of harbour works 
at the vaiious polls, tlio eonstruotiou of railways, the 
extension of local government in the t(»wiis, reforms in flie 
system of jurisprudence, the introduction of compulsory , 
eienu ntary education, and llio eslablisLiueiit of a daily 
mail helweeii Liverpool and Douglas may ho emiineialed 
among the iinprovoincnts wdiicli have been etVeeted. A 
sum of X'l (),()()() a }ear is paiil to the iinpeiial exchequer 
as tlie island's tliarc of the cost of the mainlenance of the 
army and navy. 

'J’hc natives speak a dialect of ICrse known as Manx, 
which is rapidly beeoiiiing ohsoh-te. It has, however, hei-n 
preserved from being trdally lost by the Manx Soeiel\, which 
lias ]iuhlishcd a com])lctc dictionary and graiiimar of it. The 
country peo})le still retain a plentiful stove of tlio.sc Liiitaslic 
h'geiids which overawed the reason of a credulous age and 
excite the cnriiasity of our owm. During the la.st twenty 
or thirty year.s, since the eslablishmcnl of steam communi- 
cation with other parts of the kingdom, tin' i.sland has 
risen into great favour as a watering-place. The number 
of visitors now averages nearly 150,000 every summer, 
and is increasing every year us tlie island gets better know n. 
Its genial cliiiiatc, beautifully clear seaw'ater,auil picturesque 
scenery, are most pow'crful attractions as a health and rest 
re.sort. 'riio prineijial towns in the island are Ciistletowm, 
i>ougla.s, Peel, and Hamsa 3 \ 

MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. See Tr.ox Mask. 

MAN'AKZN (Pipridro) is a family of Passerine birds 
closely allied to the AnuTiean ChattiTcrs (Cotiiigidic or 
Ampelidic). The iiianakin.s arc beautiful little birds in- 
habit ing the forests of tropical South America, associating 
in small bands and feeding on berries, tSLe. 'I hey arc so 
remarkable for liveliness and activity that they have been 
railed personilicat ions of perpetual motion. The liill is 
pluirt, the feet feeble, and the outer toe is united to the 
middle toe for a good part of its length. The colour of 
the plumage is usually biilliant and vaiied. Some sixty 
species of this family are known, which have been pl.-ieed 
in fifteen genera. All the birds arc of small size. The 


Capped IManakin (^Pipra belongs to the tv’pical 

gi-iius Pipra. This bird is of a line einnarnon-brown colour 
above, yellow helical h ; the eiowii of the bend is covered 
with black fe.'itlifTS, which are cajiaMo of being r.'iised so 
n.s to form a sort of crest, mid over each eve i.-, a }ollow 
.‘itreak. TIic quill featliers of the wings :ire lil.iek. 1’lie 
Ked-headcd ]\Ianakin (7Vy>7*a ruhrn-cainllaUi) i.^ of a deep 
lustrous black colour, with the head orange red ; siml the 
White-headed Alanakin is also lilaek, with the head pure 
white. The lihie-headed Mauakiii i.s olive-green .ahuM* w illi 
the he;id blue aiul the runi]) yellow; the. lower sinf.iee is 
yellow, and the (|uill feathers are black. All lhe.se siieeies 
lire little more than 3 inehes in length. 

MANATEE' (Manatn.s) is a genus of aquatic m.'imrnals 
helongiiig to the order Sikkma, 'I’he luaimtee, the oiigin 
of the inorniaid myth, has a somewhat lish-like body, ter- 
minated by a flattened, .shovTb like liorizontal t.iil. 'I'lic 
hodv% the usual length of vvhieli is not more than S <u* 
1) feet, is eover(*d with a dark coarse wrinkled skin, which 
resembles con.siderably that of an elepbant, and is se.autily 
provided willi hairs. The fort* limbs are fi.'ittencd into 
jijuldlfs, ami show externally no trace of division into digits, 
txu'pt for the presence of three .small flat nails. Hind 
limbs aie enliirly wanting, though rudimentary pelvic hones 
are pie.seii', which do not, however, form any coimeetioii 
with tlio vertehr.'il column. 'I'he head i.s conical, and 
seareel) .separated from the trunk. The muzzle i.s blunt 
and ]K‘eulIar in sliape ; at il.s apex are the nosliils. tw'o 
minute slits shajicd like a half moon, 'i'he upper lip is 
cleft ill tlic mitldle into two lobes, whieb by thi ii* siqiarale 
movement eiialdc food to he taken into the mouth without 
the assistance of the lower lip; each lobe of the upjicr lip 
i piovided with short stifF hristle.s. Tlie liiiiiiile eyes are 
.situated at the sides of the head. In the front of Ihi’ mouth 
the ]>laee of iiK'isor teeth is usurped by a roughened horny 
])late in each jaw, Penealh tJie.se jilatcs aie, in tlie young 
animal, four minute inei.sor teeth, whleh never re.aeh the 
surface, and disappear hehnv maturil} . Canines are always 
alisenl. Tlie molar teeth succeed one another from Iiefore 
hai'kvvanls, as in the elephant, tin more anterior one.s being 
shed hefoie the hinder ones m.ake their appearance; in 
consequence, allhoiigli eleven are developed in all on each 
.side in each jaw, there are .sehioin more, than six yae.seiitat 
the same time. These molar teeth have square crowns 
I rai.sed into transvi*r.se ridges, 3'ho manatee h.is only six 
1 cervical vertebnc, and bs thus one of the Ihicj exeepiioiis 
to the iiile that all maminals have seven vertebra* belong- 
ing to the region of the neck, the other exeeplinns being 
two Kjieeies of sloth. The mammal are two in inimher, 
pkaced close to the arm-]dls. 

The manatee, inhabits the African and American eoii- 
liiients. The African iMaiiatei* si‘n<'</ah ii.'ti.'t) 

is usually considered a di.slinet species; it is fiMiiul :il('iig 
the west coast, anil ascends the Seiieg.il, Kig'-r, (-oiigo, 
and other rivers. The Amerie.in M.malee {A/ann(tnt ai/s- 
/n/fw) iiihahit.s the (Inlf of Mexico and West Iiuli'‘S, Pua/il 
and (.lulana, the South American form being sonu iiines 
distinguished as A/nnntux Intiros^trU. 

^lanatoos inhabit the sea .slmre, esj)eci;illy near the iiiouths 
of rivers, and even ascend the rivers tln'in^eive*^. 'i’hey 
I spend all tlieir life in the water, hlov^,-i^g on tin- .aquatic 
vegetation, and oiilv'' rai.sing the head out ol the water at 
regular intervals for the jiurposo of breathing. They are 
usually found associated in small troops. Ihcy are very 
liannle.ss and gentle, and display gre.it attachment to their 
young. Their miinhers are on the docre.ise in eon.sequonee 
of tlie perseeiilion to whi-Ii they aro subjected by man. 
The oil obtained from tlie blubber is of tine ijuality, the 
fh'sh i.s very whole.somc, and being considered fish may ho 
eaten by Koiiian ratlmlies on fast days, while the hide is 
iiiadc into harne.s.ses and whips. The Northern Maiiati-a 
or Stia-cuw stdkri) belongs to a elo.«cly allicil 
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pt*nus, and has only become extinct witliiii a coinparalively 
UTciit period; it is noticed under the head Riiytina. 

MANCHE, LA, a department in France, consisting of 
the peninsula of Cotentin and tlie district of Avranehiii, 
]>arts of the former province of Normandy, bounded S. by 
tlie det)artmeDts of llle-ct-Vilainc and Alaycnne, E. hy 
tliose of Orn(i and Calvados, N.E. N. and W. hy tho 
Enf;lish (-hannel, which is called in Kreiiclj La Manche^ 
wlujiice tho department takes its Jianic. Its /^ratest 
lenj^lh from norlii to south is ahout, miles; its average 
widtli is about ‘J7 miles. 'I’lie area is square miles, 
and the popiihiti<»n in IHSO was 

Jtinrit^ iir , — Tho d(‘i)aitiin‘nt. is traversed from south to 
north by hills of no j^reat elevation, which hranch of from 
the Annorie. chain, and terminate nortliwards in Oa])e 
Tai lla^ne. Tiiesi* hills slo])e <lo\Mi fp*adually towaids tlie 
coast on the ea>terii and western sides of Cotentin, in 
some places jircsentino hold elitls against the sea, in <»tliers 
snbsiilmi:: into sands and beaches of vast e^lmt, which :ire 
ahvays covered at full tide. .Mon;^ the coast there r'*e 
.several harhonrs .and loadsteatls, the most important of 
whicii are — Clierhouri;, La Hop^ue, (Iranville, iie£;iieviIIo, 
Carteret, iVe. Amon;j; the numerous islands that .stand in 
near tlie coast, besides tlio Channel Islands, arc — Mont 
•St. l\li<-h(I, (li(‘ Chaussey ;^roup, iVlee, north-east of Cher- 
honrj:; and Tatihou and St. Maioout, on the <*!ist coast of 
Cotentin. Most of these ishinds are forlihcd and f^ar- 
risoned ; ma.iy of them, traditions say, w’on^ once joined lt» 
llm mainland. Fioin the nature of the surface the rivers 
must be all of short course: the principal aio th<‘ Vire [see 
Cai.\ ados], the Taiito, l^Ierdcrct, Doiivc, and Sclune, :iU 
navi^rablc. Capes La llarpn’ and La IIoouc, and Toiiit 
Iknrllenr, arc on tlie coast. The clinuile is mild butimast, 
and loo eohl for tlie cullivaticm of the vine. 

7Voff//r7.f, (jV. — 'I’lio department yields more of bread- 
s*niis than suilicc.s for the consumption. Wheat, barley, 
r>e, bin •!> n heat, black oat.s (cakes made of ’vvJiich form tlie 
eliief food of the lubouriiui; class), and potatoes arc tlie 
I'hief crojis, Apple and pear trees arc extensively culti- 
\atc(l for making cider ami )>erry, tho favourite* beveraires 
of the country. Of cider, yO, 000, 000 f.^alIoii.s arc made 
annually; som<! of it, especially that made near Avranches, 
is of exccllc'nt (juality. Hemp ami llax .are pinavn iu 
I'ousidcrahlc quanlity on the eastern slopes of Cotentin, 
FTnits of various kinds me sedulously cultivated in th<» 
arroiidisseiiient of Avranches. Horses of the true Norman 
breed are numerous, and }Ield the, hreedia* j!;ood prices; 
they arc much sou'.dit after as »*avalry liorses, ami are said 
to be lh(! b( st in Fkaucc. 'J'lie [lastufes are f^ood and ex- 
tensive, allbnlin^ food for a p;vc.at number of horned cattle 
of lar^e size and excellent jfattenin^ qualities. A cou- 
siuerahie number of sheep aiai fed on the sandy jdains 
which extend between tho .sea and the cultiv.ated land ; 
they arc small, yield inferitn* wool, and have swTct flesh. 
Ciaine, water-fowl, and fish of all kinds arc abundant. 
TJie dcpai’tniciit is rich in minerals. Iron, lead, and coal 
mines arc worked; granite and bn i Id in " .stone are quarried; 
marble, slate, potter’s clay, and limestimc arc found, 
^lincral spriii»;s arc numerous ; there arc a few salt marshes 
alon*; tlie cojist. 

Mainffarfnrcs^ rfv. — Jilanufac.turinfj industry is .actively 
exerted in the makiiifif of iron, tJic working of zinc and 
«Mq)prr, the fabrication of plate glass, S'Tge, calico, drugget, 
ontlery. woollen stufl's, lace, tfip(‘, haircloth, linens, porce- 
lain, oil. hardware, cottifli yarn, paper, leather, soda made 
from kt‘lp, ba.skot-work, <&c. Shipbuilding is actively 
carried on at Clicrhourg and other towns on the coa.st. 
Tho articles iimincrated and tlie product.s of the soil 
support an active commerce and co.asting trade. 

Tiic (hqiartmeiit i.s divided into the six aiTondissements 
of St. Lo, Cout.anccs, V.-ilogncs, Cherbourg, Avranches, 
and Mortain, The c.apital is St. TA 


MANCHESTER is .situated in the south-east of Lan- 
cashire, on tho river Irwell, which separ.'ites it from the 
borough of Salford. It is IHG miles iiortli-w'ost. by north 
from London by the old coach roads, hut 188 miles hy tlic 
Ijondon and North-wTslern Railway, ill miles from Liv<‘r- 
pool, 41 from Shcfiield, and 85 from Piinningliain. One of 
tho greatest railway and canal centres in tho kingdom, it is 
mirlvallcd by any city in tho world for the extent of its 
inannfaetures and the perfection of its iuclustriiil machinery. 
The borough of Salford is virtually a part of the city, com- 
municaliug with it by ten bridges, and a suspension hridgr* 
bctw’een Lower Jiroughton and Pendleton. 'J’he parish of 
Manchester is of great extent, and includes numcron.*^ lovvn- 
.ships. Botli the city and tho townships have ineiease»i w’il h 
great rapidity during the present century, and together now 
form the wealthiest and most populous eoirimunity in tlie 
llritlsli dominions. In 1801 the parish of MaiichesfiT con- 
tained I I2,.*U)0 inhabitants; in 1851, 451,75*1. It is iioW 
con-siderably over 0 00,000. 

Manchester was madu a p.irliamentary borough hj the 
Rrfonn Act of 18.'12; in 1838 a charter of ineorpoiation 
Av:is gimited, and it \vas raised to tho dignity of a city in 
1853. From 18t;8 it returned three members to the House 
of (kmimoTis, and under the provisions of the Itedistribiition 
Act of 1885 it h«s six represoiita lives. For municipal 
piiiqioses it is divided into tiftcen wiu’ds, :ind is governed 
by a mayor, si.vteen ahlermen, and forty-eight c'limeillors. 
'riic jiopulation of the municipal borough in 188 1 was 
.303,58-1, as again.st 310,213 in 1851; and of the city 
pr«»per in 1-881, 341,41*1, as against 303,382 in J8.')l. 

The city of Manchester is a place, of great antiijnily, 
having existed from tho time of tlie Roman oeeupatinn of 
llrihuii, w hen it was e.alled MancttJiinm^ evidently from tin,* 
name W'hieh it bore as a sclllement of tho llrigunten, 3fan- 
cevioii. It was a borough in tho time of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. The conversion of its inliabitants i.s said to have 
])ceii acetunplislicd by Paulinus about 327. It was (»c<*u- 
pi(‘<l by the D.anes in the ninth century, but tliey were 
expelled iu h23 by Edw.'ird, king of Merciiu 

'I'lie Do Crcsleys were Barons of Maiiche.ster for .several 
geiieralions .after the Conquest; and it was fn»m Thomas 
do Greslcy or de Grello, cnie of the barons, that Manchester 
obtained its governing eli.arter in the year 1.301. M.any 
years previously King Henry II. had granted to tho De 
Greslejs the rigid of holding markets and f.airs at ^laiichestcr. 
To liic Cresleys succeeded the La Warres, and in 1422 
Thomas la Wane, rector of Manclu'.stcr, and the last of his 
name, hsi\iiig succeeded to tho barony, detenniued upon 
collegiating the then existing rectorial church, and at his 
own cost f minded a college as a residence for the warden 
Hud the stall of subordinate ecclesiastics who were to min- 
i.ster in it. The foundation of the college was followed by 
the enlargement of the church, wliicli, with its .successive 
additions, eventually became tho cathedral. 

Maindichter bi*gan to be a manufacturing tow'ii in the reign 
of Edward L, and was tho most active inland tr;iding 
place ill the noitli of England in tho reign of Henry VJIL 
M.ancliester cotton is spoken of a.s early as 1352, but the 
fabric so designated was really a coarse woollen' ehdh. At 
that lime, and considerably later, the w’oolleii manufacture 
was the priiieipfil branch of indu.stry carried on. For this 
it was admirably suited, owing to the ahnmismt supplies 
of water and of w'ater-powcr fnrni.sh(‘d by the three rivers, 
the Irwell, tho Irk, and the Medloek, which unite at or 
flow through the city, nml which bring together at that 
point a greater amount of water-power than is to be found 
at any other placx^i in Lancashire. Soon after the woollen 
manufacture had been cstablislicd, that of linen W’as intro- 
duced, the chief .suppli<‘.s bf yarn being obtained from Ire- 
land, by way of Liverpool. Somewhat later tho cotton 
manufacture was commenced, which gradually took tho 
lead of all tho rest. 
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Tho quo5?tionabl« Louour of a right of sanctuary was con- i 
ffrrod on Manchester in 1540; hut this was soon found to be | 
un intolerable nuisance, and was abolislied at tho petition of 
the inhabitants in the succeeding year by a S])ccial Act of 
Vorlianicnt. Tho preamble of the Act abolishing the right 
of sanctuary at. Manchester shows how much progress the 
place had made even in tho roign of Henry VIII. It states 
that t4ic town of Manchester is well inhabited, and distin- 
guished for its trade both in linens and in Avoollens; that 
the inhabitants liavo obtained rich and wealthy livings, and 
cm]»loy many artiticers and poor people ; and that by “ their 
btriet and true dealings ” they have given rise to the ri*so“t 
of many strangers from Ireland and elsewhere with linen 
yarns, wool, and other necessary wares for making of cloth 
to he sold lliere. Tho preamido then proceeds to state that 
in llie course of the manufacture of linen tho llax and yarn 
hav»» to lie out in the fields night and day for half a year, 
to he whitened or bleached, hefon’, they can bo inado into 
cloth ; and that the woollen cloth made in the town and 
neigh l>f>iirho(>d must also hang on tlio tenters to be dried 
before it can be dressed. It furllier states that Manelnjstcr, 
!)esiiles being the principal place for manufacturing linens 
and wo(»lleiis, is also frequented by the manufacturers of 
th(! ueigljbouring towns and villages to bring goods to be 
llnisbcil and sold. “Many strangers,” says tlic same pre- 
amble, “ iiiliabiling other townships and places have used 
customarily to resoit to the said town with a givat number 
of e.ottous to btj altered and sold by the inhabitants, whereby 
many poor people have been well set. to work, as well with 
dressing and frizzing of tho said cottons, as with putting 
to sah*, the same.” “ All these persons,” says thci preamhlo 
of the Act, “are endangered by the resort of light and t‘^U- 
disposed persons to the town.” For these and other reasons, 
it was proposed and cnacte<l that the right of sanctuary 
should lut taken away from Manchester and he transferred 
lo Chester, wliere thcro was no such occupying of inerclian- 
dise. Sn(;h was Manchester in the reign of Henry VIH. 
and of Elizabeth. It was already an iudustrious and flour- 
ishing inanufacturiiig town, where tho woollen and linen 
iradfS were carried on with spirit and success; a pl:ie<*- 
much frequented by strangers for the purposes of trade, 
and the liading espital of all tho a«l joining districts, mi it 
is to this day. The first Manchester manufacturer of great 
note was llyroin, one of the three famous clothiei.s of Eng- 
land. About eighty years after his time arose Humplirey 
Clieibam, a most su' k-essful manufacturer, who noldy em- 
ployed bis great wealth in founding an hospital and library 
at Mauchcsicr. In tlio year 1038 Maneliester contended 
with Tork for tho honour of becoming tho seat of anniver- 
sily, which it was then proposed to found in tho north of 
England. In a memorial numerously signed by tJie nobility, 
gentry, clergy, and freeholders, and other inbabitanta 
of the northern parts of England, It is stated that ^Inn- 
chester “ is about the centre of tho northern paits ; a town 
of great antiquity; formerly both a city ami a sanctuary, 
and now of great fame and ability by tlie happy traffic of 
its inhabitants; for its situation, provision of food, fuel, 
and buildings, as ha])py as any town in the northern parts 
of flic kingdom.” About the same tiiiio Lewis Roberts, in 
ids “ Tressory of Traftic,” says: — “ The town of Manchester, 
in Lancashire, must be herein remembered, and worthily, 
for their enconragement, commended; who buy the yarn of 
the Irish in great quantity, and weaving it, rcduni it again 
into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their industi'y rest there, 
for they buy cotton wool in I^)ndon that comes lirst from 
Cyprus and Smyrna; and at homo work the same, and per- 
fect it into fustians, vermilions, dimities, aiul other such 
stuffs, and then return to London, where the same is vended 
and sold, and not schhan sent into foreign parts, w'ho have 
means at far easier lorins to provide themselves of tlie same 
materials.” Forty years later Andrew Yarranton, an able 
writer on trade, in urging the establishment of the tape and 


thready manufacture in Warwickshire, says “that if they 
once lix W'ell iu tlait maimfiieturc tiien‘,*tijcy will hceome 
, the great masters of it, as Muiiehohtrr is of all things it 
[ trades in.” 

In the gi*eat Civil War Manchester adopted the sido of 
the rarliament very early, and with great deli.'rmiu.itioii 
repulsed tlu! royalist forces under .Tames, earl ot Leiby, 
the lord-lieiitoiiant of the county of Lunca> ter, avIiu had 
laid siege to the place. It afterwards, h(>\vcvcr, beeame 
dissatisfied with the rule of Cromwell and the unnN, juid 
j welcomed with enlliuslii.sm tlie restoration of monaivliy. 

Tlie agitation for tlie repeal of the Corn Lans, wliicJi 
finally resulted in the abolition of all import duties on corn, 
liad its origin in Maiielicster ; and its .sneeess w'as due to 
tiie Ic.-igiie foiined there in ls;>i»,of which Cobden, Ihlght, 
and N'illiers were sueh energetic and brilliant imnilicrs. 

Ill the stoppage of the ^Vinericaii cotton sup]»ly 

tlinmgli the Civil War gave lise to great distress in Alan- 
ehesliT and the smToimdmg districts— nearlv half a million 
persons having received relief from the fuinls liberally suli- 
K-iihed thionglioiit England. 

Until uhouf the yi’ar i 720 Manchester ilid not. posses., 
the advantage of vvati r carriage with any other jjait of the 
eoimty of Lancaster. The river Irwell is not naturally iiavi- 
gahle either to the sea or above the city, hut in the ^ear 1 720 
an Act was obtained for the purpoisc of rendering it so, 
from Main'ln*sler to the point wheie it joins the Mensev, 
and of lendeung tlie Meisey also navigal»le to the tide 
writer of tin* estuary at. W.uiiugton, jiikI thus lo the port, 
of iiiverjiool aad tin* sea. This was the fir.^t great imjuove- 
meiit in the means of communication between Maneliester 
and distant parts. Amuch gre.itei one was efl’eeted between 
the years 1758 ;md 1777, when Francis, duke of lliidge 
w'ater, constniel»d his eetebrali'd canals. The liist of 
these extended from tho duke's coal mines al Worsl-w, 
nlxiut 7 miles dwlant, to Maneliester, ero.s.sing llio JrweJI 
at llartoii by an aqui'diiet whieli was t lien considered the 
.riMtest work of the kind that exisli'd in England. The 
second and much more important canal, constructed by the 
genius of Ihindley su])porteil by the wealth of the Duke of 
l>rid‘M*water, was one joining that from Woisley, al a short 
distance from Altrincham, and extending to the estuary of 
the Mersey at Uiineoni, a distance of about 2.’) miles. It} 
means of ibis canal tlie merehants ;ind traders of Alaii- 
eliesler obtaiiu’d a cheap and easy eommimiealiun witli the 
port of IJviTpool and the sea, available at all tide.s. Sub- 
sequently the Manolie.stiT and Warrington Canal was greatly 
improved, exteiuli'd lo Rimeorn, and, as tlie Merstw and 
Irwell Navigation, bedme one of the most iisefnl lines of 
internal eummunicalion in the kingdom. A waterwav ol 
gi'eater magnitude and of more importanee to the, tiading 
.and inauufaeturing di-^trict of which Maiiehester is the 
centre, w'.as isoinmuneeil in 1887 — a .''hip emial fi»r the con- 
vevance of ocean-going vessels from the sea diieet inlw tlie 
heai-t of the town. The canal will he miles long, and 
W'ill impound tlie winter by a series of locks; alter leaving 
Maneliester it will jiass ihrougli tie* outer basins of tlie 
Mei-sey and Irwell Navigation (kimjiany above Runeorii, 
w'benee it will be continued along the JiTmeoni shore and 
past the mouth of the river AVeaver into I lie J'ordsham 
marshes, wbenee it will pass inland and continue to a point 
near Kaslham Fi'iry, where it will le-eiiter tlu* i\l<*isey in 
deep water. A deptli of 2(J feet of water w ill he maintained 
throughout the entire length, and the doi ks, which will be 
situated on tho western siilc of ^laiiehester, will allow 
steainovsof the largest si/a* t" load and unload at the quay.s. 
The estimatt‘d cost of tlu' uii«Iertaiviiig is .01,87i),000. Sec 
Oaxat.. 

In the vear I83ti Maneliester took the lead of all tho 
manufacturing towns in the kingdom in obtaining thti 
advantage of the railway s\ stem, and is now the central 
point of a perfect network of lines. 
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Ill addition to tlio <:;roal. facilities for irn.de just doscvilicd, 
tlie modern jirop’css of the inniiufucturcs of Manehivster 
owes inucli of its rapidity to the invention of the stcain 
oiiL'ine, and the intv<jduetion of steam p»nver into the 
eoltoii and other trades, Tno pvjit lieds of coni of exlia- 
ordiiiary richness almost encircle tlic city, and no doulit 
extend under it, thou"h at a c»>nsideral)le depth. Tliesc 
liave heen worked witli }p*eat ejierjry and sneeess, espe- 
cially on the IVndleton side, ^\her" mines lane been 
Bunk to the dejiili of from loUO to ISOO feet, wliieh }ioId j 
Inrfjo ,«-’ii])]»lies of coal suited hu' mmmfiietiuinf; pnr , 
poses. Maneliesler is tlierefore as nell suited for earr\- 
imj on inaiinlaetnres that dejU’ijJ on steam as it formerly 
ivas for lln»s(‘ tlu*ii d<‘peiulin»; on water pnwt'r. lienee the 
protuross of modern in\i’ntii»ii, instead of anestin^ its ])ros 
l»erily, has it a woiukafiil impulse, the limits of 

which it is impo''Hlj]e to antieijialc. TJie principal niann- 
factnreof Maneljesterisihat of cotton, which hasmm existed 
Ihcie for nearly ‘Jot) \<virs— tlu* T.cvant cotton ha\inf!i | 
W'orked into fustian^’ and velvets as early as the coniTiieiiee- j 
inent of the si'veiiteentli century. Calicoes weic first made 
ill 177*2, and muslins in 1781. At present every deserip- j 
tioii of cotton ''oods is niaiinfaetnred ; and nine-tenths of 1 
the raw material, of nhieh more lliaii 1 ,700,000,000 Ihs. ! 
wen‘ iipy-oited intt» this eountry in KSHG, ehiefl\ through ; 
Ia\erpool, uic c<>iisuine(l in Manchester, or within 20 miles j 
of it. In addiiioii to tlie cotton manufacture that of silk is 
also very r'xtensively carried on at ^lanehesler. 'I'liis trade 
was intro bleed in 18J0 2(h Tim nmnufaeture of machinery 
of all kinds lias also h(‘come a fjrcal source of enij>loynient 
in the town and iieij':hhourhood. The faetoiics of Man- 
Chester aie romai’kahh*, f'euerally, for cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, rey.^iilat<'d teinjieralure, and oiderly e<*<)iiomy. 

The city of ^laiiehester, orI;dmilly built, like ne.irly all 
the cities and towns of En^rland, with narrow' crooked 
streets, has heen almost entirely rebuilt ,wd reeoiistructed 
diiriii" the last fifty years, and now possesses many of the I 
widest and best streets in the kinploiii. Numerous war(‘* 
houses, many of them of extraordinary size, haye been 
constrncled in tlie best huf-iriess streets. During iJic same 
peiiod the introduetioii of niihvays and onniilmses has In a 
great nieasme ehaiiged the habits of the more j»rosperons 
part of the inhahitaiits, and instead of residing in sqiiaies 
iiiid streets within the city as in former times, they now* 
live ill elegant ^illas in tlie m'ighhonring eountry. 

The most ecleln-ated Imilding in Maueliestcr is the Town 
Hall, which was opened in 1877, after ha^ing heen over 
tell years in c(mr.se of ereetioii. It cost about a millii.n 
sterling, and stands on a Iriaiignlar^ite to tlie south west 
of Albert Square. The di'sigii is Clotliic. d'he priiieijial 
front is in Albert Square, and its most striking featim* is 
the ciMitral lower, wliieh is 280 feet high, 30 feet sqiiaie, 
and is divided into six storeys, independent of the helfr}. 
In the tower is ydaeed u line peal of tweiity-oim hells. 
The. Imilding cominisi-s a council chamher, with a nimihcr 
of committee, hanqueling, reeeyilion and ante-rooms, besides 
ofllccs f(tr the various di*pai tmeiits of mnnicijwil hnsiness, 
and ill the centre is a great public hall, which contains a 
tine organ and some admirahlij marble busts of h(*v l^Iajesty, 
the late Piinee Consort, and tlu' rriiiee and 1’iiiice.ss of 
Wales. The w'alls arc covered with fresco paintings, and 
tlm ceiling is panelled, the dixisioiis being tilb-d w'ith the 
arms of all nations. At each corner of the triangular plan 
is a circular staircase, giving access to the eorralois wliieli 
coiniTiuini atc w’ith the nurru'rous rooms and olliccs. Tliese 
staircases are built respcctividy of English, Irish, and 
Scot ell granite, and are named necordiiigly. The cxtciior 
of the Imilding is ornamented with sculpture illustrative 
of the history of Manchester. 

A spacious Royal Exdiange has heen recently erected, 
the former Imilding having beeoine quite unequal to the 
vastly increased trade of tlie city. Other public edifices 


w 01 thy of notice are the Stock Exchange, opened in 
1808 ; the Royal Institution, an edifice of the Ionic order; 
tlie Free Trade Hall, built in the Lon ihardo- Venetian sf^lc, 
to conimcinoratc tlie success of the free-trade movement, 
largo enough to hold 7000 persons; the Theatre Royal; 
the Queen’s Theatre, opened in 1871 ; the splendid AsMze 
(kmrts, in decorated (iothic, the best building of the kind 
in the kingdom ; the Chetham College Rluecoat S.diool, 
founded 1053 ; Risliop Oldham’s Grammar- sehool, founded 
1515, cmloweil with a largo mnnber of scholarships; Lan- 
radiiro Independent College, at Withington; Weshwan 
Theological Institution, at Didsbiiry; Royal Infirniaiy and 
Dispensary, founded 1752. with statues of Wellington, .Sir 
R. Peel, Watt the engineer, and Dr. Dalton ; .School for 
Deaf and Dinnh, irenshaw’s blind Asylum, and Sehool for 
Adult l)cnf and Duiiih, at Old Tradbrd; Industrial .School, 
at .Swinlon, in the Tudor style ; and tlie new County ami 
(.•ity Gaols. There nro in the boroughs of Salford and 
^lanchcstcr altogether about seventy churclies belonging to 
the Esfablislinicnt ; ten *Roinan CatJiolic, and upwards of 
one Imiidred dissenting chapels, some of which, such astlio 
Catholic Cathedral and ihi? Cavendish Independent ('hapel, 
are a ery beautiful specimens of architecture. TIj(*rc are also 
three .Icw'ish synagogues, two German and a Greek elmreh. 

A j.ermmicnl art collection was estalflishral by the Man- 
clmster Coii»oration in 18(12. It is situated in the Jlouil 
Institution, and among t be many fiiii! pictures it contains 
is lloltiiau Hunt's “.Shadow' of the Cross,” Tlic Art 
Tieasurcs Exhibition of 1857 and the Fine Art soetion 
of the RomiI ./uliilee Exhiliition of 1887 were both very 
siiecessfnl attemjits to exhibit the nvtistie weallJi of the. 
Ihitish posscsMoiis. The former exhibilion had the dis- 
Hnetioii of being the first attempt to bring togellier the 
art treasures hidden in private eoilectioiis, w biU‘ in 1887 
the <*\hil)ition eoutained characteristic examples of the 
work of i‘vcry Krilish artist of note during tlie reign of 
Queen A’'iiloiia. TJic industrial scidion of the exbiliitioii 
was equall) successful, displaving In u manner never before 
utteiiqded the maebinery and textile mairnfacLui’i s for 
whieh the distrii’t is famous. 

llie Manchester .Seliool of .\rt occupies handsome build ■ 
iiigs m-ai* All Saints’ Church. Mauehe.ster is the seal of 
the VivTouiA I'MVi-.nsi l Y. Owens College luaiig the first, 
and most important college of the univer.rity. Other 
i*tluealioiia1 instil utioiis are the, Manehoster Grammar 
8«'iiocl, imiitioned above, the 'J'cehnieal Scliool, and the 
Atlirna nni. iMauebester w’as among Ibe tiisl to ado[il the 
Trei- Libraries Act, and, in addition to the Central Referenci' 
Litirarv, now housed in the old Town Hall, has hraiKli 
lihi.iries in all pints of the loW'li. 

Tin* <jly is am pl\ supplied with water from extt-usive 
ri'MTvoirs const rm ti'd in the valley of th« river Ethciw, 
and along its com m* for about 5 miles, and coiiveved Ihcncv. 
in large pipos a distance of about 17 miles. These, works 
aie jH limps the mo.sl e.xlensive oi the kind in Kuu)}ii'. 
Altfigclher about .£.‘2, 500,030 have iiecii inveslcd in them ; 
and as a fin 1 her ine.'in.s of sup}»ly the coqioratioii has 
become the ]io.‘'Sessov of liiike Tliiiluiere in Cumherland, 
as well :is the g.is-vvoik.s and the maiketrand manorial 
lights, whii’h latlci cost 4)200,000. 'J he corpoialiou devoto 
the iirotil.s accruing from these w'orks lo cit v improvements. 

Ill the }('ar I8 l l some spirited inliabRants deti'vmined 
to provide scv'erul public parks for the aoeommodation of 
the ])Coplc. A very large subscription was entered into 
f<»r this ]*urpose, and llireo j»arks, named resjjcclively the 
Queen's, the Peel, from the late Sir Robert I’cel, who was 
one of the w'armest and moat liberal siipjiorters of the 
plan, and the Phillips’ Park, were constrncteil in the towm- 
Bhips of .Salford, Rradford, and Harpurhey, and opened in 
1840. Victoria Pailc, to tlie south of Maueliestcr, has 
handsome villas around it. The Alexandra Park, for the 
suburbs of Choilton-ou-Mcdlock and lluline, (JO acres in 
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•<?xtont, was ronstiurtod at the- cost of the corporntion ami 
opened in 1870. An excellent statue of Oliver Cromwell 
WHS presented to the city in 187(I hy Mrs. Ileywood, and 
was erected on the spot where the tirst man killed in tlie 
railianientary war is said to have fallen, llotanical and 
zoulof^ieal f^ardens have heen laid ont in the vicinity of tho 
city, .and then* are several extensive ceineteries, in which 
inuclr taste has been displayed. 

Tluj diucest? eoinprises the archdeaconries of Manchester 
and Lanea..ter. It was so constituted in 1818, but the 
title of a city w.as not conferred till IM.’i.S. Prior to tho 
i veation of the, see the Cathedral was .a eollerjiate ehiinh. 
'I’he hislif»p's iiieomo is .i‘ l 20 (), and his seat is at Hisljoj/s 
Court, llijjiilicr lirouj^hton. He has the patronage of thirty-- 
six livini^s (as to most of them .aUernately with tho crown). 
Till- dean has the patronage of eighteen livings. 

MAN'CHESTER, a' elty of JS^ w Hampshire, I'nited 
States of America, is pleasantly situated on the east hajik 
of the river Morriniac, at the falls of Ainoskeag, 18 miles 
4 S. of Coneord, alt miles N.W. of l^).slon. The t<»wn is laid 
ont in hroad i lm-slnnh'd streets, with five spacious jnihlie 
.sf|nav('s. A coiisidenihlc trade is cavri«‘«i on in inamifae- 
tnring c^)^toll, [)riuls, starch, paper, and loeoinotives. Water 
ftored in a Jarg(^ reservoir and brotjght from a distanee 
of 4 miles, is the chief source of power in the nuiiicroiis 
mills and faetori«*s. The ])vineipal fniildings and institu- 
tions iire a lown-lmll, eourl-lunise, city library of 25,000 
volumes, and numerous ehnrehes and hanks. The ]>opula“ 
tionjn 1880 was I.i 2 ,fifi 0 , 

MAN'CHINEEL TREE ( fHpjmmmtv Jfanchh'lln') is 
a tree* 40 or 50 feet high, and of a han(ls(nne aspect, 
belonging to the order ErviioiiuTArK.i:, and .among the 
irmst, j)oisonous of nil known vegetable product i(jns. When 
the fruit is ri]>e it is a fleshy yellowisli-green round body, 
very like a KurojK^an crab-apjil(% 'Fhe tree is common in 
ihe AVest Indian Islands, Venezuela, and I’anama, altJjoiigh 
p.ains have! been taken to extirpate it. In some ]>laet‘s it. 
forms thick woods, as upon Sandy Island, near Tortohi. 
'riie whole jdant abounds in a milky juice of the most 
renomous description. Propped on the skin it produces :i 
sensfition of severe burning, followi-d by a Idister; and the 
fruit, when bitten, causes dangerous iuflannnatiou of the 
j'joutli. According to Sir Robert Sehomburg it is danger- 
ous to sleep beneath the tree, ami rain passing tlirough 
the branches blisters the skin of a person below them. 
Th<; wood of this tre.- is represented to h<* of line quality, 
handsome, and well suited for cabinet-makers’ purposes. 

MANCHU'RIA or MANGHOO'RIA, a dependency 
of China lying between 38" 40' and 40" N. laf., :iiid 12 <r’ 
and K. Ion.; its greatest extent from N. to S. amount.s 
to 800 miles, its gre.atcst breadth to bOO miles, and its area 
to about 400,000 scpiare miles. Tho rivers Argun, Amur, 
and Usuri, up to Khingka (Ilinka) L.akc, .ami a lino thence 
<lrawii to th« river Tumeii, separate it from the Russian 
territories, the Shan Alin Mountains from Core;i, and a 
harrier of stukes from Mongolia. In the south it borders 
upon tho Gulf of Liau-tung and the Yellow Sea, The 
country is naturally divided into si mountain region in tlie 
north and ea‘)t, and a plain region in tho south. 'I'lie Shan 
Alin Mountnins in the south-east probably attain a height 
of 12,000 feet, and -are said to be covered with perennial 
snow and glaciers. 'I’lic Khiiighan Mountains, in the west, 
attain a height of ,^O(l 0 fe<*t^ Crystalline rocks appi*ar to 
predomin.ato, ])nt the erctaoooiis .and tertiary formations 
are likewise rc]nesenred, ami the plains, notably that of 
Liau-tung in the south, consist of allnvial .‘^oil of great 
fertility. There .arc s(‘veral extinct volcanoes, and .an eriip- 
lion is stated to ha\e taken place during the last century 
to the west of Tsi-lsi-liar. Coal has been discovered in many 
places, as w(*ll as inm, gold, silver, eoj)j)er, and lead. The 
principal river is the Sungari. Its main brnn<‘li, the Kirin- 
iila, rises in the Slum Alius, .and after a northerly course of 
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250 mile.s joins the Nonni or Si-kiang (new river'), in hat. 
4.5J" N., the united stream assuming the name of Sungari, 
or 'I’a-kiang (great river), and entering the Amnr in Ion. 
133" K. It is uavigabhi as far as Kirin. The Usuri, 
W'hich forms .a ]»orliou of the eastern houinlary, is regularly 
n.avig.ated hy Russian steauu'rK. The Sara-mnren or Liau-ho, 
enters tho juovince of Liau-tung from tho nest, and flows 
southwards to the Gulf of T.iau-lnng. 

Manchuria is divided int«i tin* three provincr^ of Tsi- 
tsi-h.ir, Kirin, and Liau-tung. The e.a])ital is Moiikden, 
situateii in 41' 4i>" K. lat. and 130" 30' E. hm. Tin* 
foieigu eommereeof the eoimtrvis eariied on through Yin- 
koa or Ying-tszc, tho jiort. of Niu-Chuang, the prinrij».il 
articles r)f export hemg he.ans and p<‘ase, hran-oil, ;ind hean- 
eake.s. Tlii.s country can hardly be described any longer 
as the country of the Manchii, for these form now only a. 
fraelioii of its population, having been swanqicd by Mantzi 
or Cliine.sf* immigr.'ints, wdtli nliom they assimilate rapidly, 
so that even their language is likely to heroine exliiiel at 
.an e.arly ilate. Tin* ^Innclms, meaning “jmre," are a Tun- 
giisiaii race. 'I'hey invaded Ciiin.i in tlic seventeenlli 
ct'ntnry, and placed their leader’s son on the throm* of tlie 
Celesti.al Lmpiie, which is still ]u)ssessed hy the Manehu 
dynasty. Tlie poptilalloii is about 'l,000,00(h The Rus- 
sians first inadi* their appearam-e in Manelmiia alionl the 
middle of the seventeenth eentnrv. In Ifififi they built 
Alha/iii, on the Amur, but hy the treaty of Nevehinsk 
(ir»8‘0 they were eomjielled to abandon their eonqnesls. 
Jn 18.', 0 the Russians rosuiiicd operations (*11 the Amur, 
and hy the treaty of Aigim (1858) the whole of the country 
to Ihe north of that river, and lioth hank.s hel<»w the mouth 
of the Usuri, were ceded to them. Still fintluT eoneessions 
of territoiy wvre made to them hy the tleat^ of J’ekiii 
(1800). 

MANCIP'IUM. in Roman law, signifies the right of 
property and of dominion which only lioniaii citizens could 
enjoy over their children, slaves, land.s, and animals tamed 
for the .service of man. The same word is used to desig- 
nate the nature, character, and form of the sale hy which 
j siu-h ]>roperty could be transferred. It could take place 
1 only bi'tween Roman citizens, required live witnesses and 
certain prescribed formula?. The properly whi<*h formed 
the subjects of iiiancipium was rca mancipi^ and consisted 
(»f such things as wamld naturally form the wealtli of an 
I early agricultural peo]de. All other things waae res unu 
vtauripi^ and projierty in these passed ]>y ineii* traiHlht or 
delivery. The distinction between ir.i mniu ijd and nnn 
rnaiicipi w’as abolished by Justinian, (hir word t<* < nimu'i- 
jtafr (sl.Mves) comes fifim this source. 

MAND.flB'ANS, the name of a small Diiental sect of 
South llahylonia, which represents almost tin* only siiiviv- 
ing example of aneieiil Gnostici.sm. Their esistencr* l,a.s 
hecii know'll since the middle of the seventeenth eentmy, 
hut it w.a.s n(»t until the heginning of tJic jnescnt century 
that their peculiar beliefs and customs weie m.ule known 
to Euroj)ean scholars. Since then most of their sacred 
hooks have heen published in Kurojie with translations, 
and their doctrines, which are a ^.tlang'• nicdlev of old (’lial- 
dts'in heathenism, I’arsism, and inverted .hnl.iism and 
Cliristi.anity, have been investigated by stiuh-nts of com- 
par.’itive theology, 'riiey praeti'^iv with ofl-n*peated fre- 
quency tlie rite of ha],tisni, olucrvea soit of eiicliarist with 
the elements of bre.ad and wine, and ri'vercnce a julestliood 
having three grades, a supreme bishop fir " tre.a surer,” an 
order of jirii'sls, and a suhoi dniate onleroi deacons. Their 
]iljices of w'(»rship w'cre of .1 m'I’v simple eharaeter, and 
w*ere arranged so that llie worsliipjiers should face tlio 
noitli, the 1 ’ole-star being leganled with peculiar venera- 
tion. According to their own accounts they w'cre formerly 
\ery numerous, and whcai they were iiisL diseoveiod hy 
European tr.nellers tlu'v wv're estim.ated to imniher about. 
20 , (too f.n lilies. Wlien they wen; \isited .a few ye.irs ago, 
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however, they l»ad becoinc rcducod to al)OUt 200 fmniliis, and 
ft.s they avo disliked and jirvst'cuted by tbeir Moiininniodiiii 
noi^bbours, it seems probable that IbcyAvill soon di.s:i])pe:ir 
alto^elher. 

MANDALAY', the capital of I’pper liunna, is situ- 
ated 12 miles N.K. of tin* fonner eajatals, Aniarnpnra and 
Ava, and tl iiiikjs l<!, of the river Jrawaddi, fioiii wbidi 
only the p;«)Ub'ii sj)ircs of the pncjod.is can be .seen. 'J'hc* 
city stands at the foot of the liill Minulali, ami consists 
chiefly of two forlitied sqnau's, (he outer defended by Injdi 
brick walls, with eavtliwoiks insidi*, ami a deej) moat, 00 
vards wide, outside. There aie twelve j;aies, with towers 
ha\in^ plded roofs, (luard-bo.ats, sounding:' are 

passing all lULdit alon*' this nmat. The houses are in sep- 
aiat<5 inelosures, in well-kept wide .stieids, with latticed 
palisades in fiont. Jiiisiness is eairied on in o]»en si. ills, 
which are closed at iiij-ld at the sairn* time as tlie f'atea. 
There are a threat man} lliuldiiist mouastcrie.s, and many 
It/ifrodiis, With .cikb'd domes and sjnre.s. IVest of the city 
there ks an e^tensiM* sidmih on low .and kwel grouiid, Ibdile 
to be flooded wlieii the liver is at its bie;be.st, traversed by 
many canala. and oceuj)ieJ als<» l>y extensive liee-tields. 
'J be bouses of Uie.se suburbs me in separate wardens, in - 
chj.sed by bamboo fences, S to 10 feet bi.eb, ninl .snrrouinled 
by clmiips- of tain;i rinds and ])alm.s. TJie ri\er ami tlie 
('.'iiials are covered all da} by boat.s passlu^’j to ;iiid fro. 
'1 tie trade with (.diin.a is cumlueted b\ means of luj^i^a^e 
mules, ca; r}in<i; p:obl, walnuts, pistaelilo nuts, opium, bom*}’, 
wax, tea, presertnl bams, iron pots, and }elkiw orpimenl. 
'I’lie eily was founded in in order 1 1 be <»ut (»f sifrlil 
■ and bearing of the llriti.sb steamers on the ri\er. Since 
the lirili.sb annexation of T'pjjci Uunna, in 188b, it b;i.s 
suflered veiy seveieU by ineeiniiary fires, and also by floods 
caii.sed by the hur.siing of the d}lve.s eontining flie r»v<*r, 
wliieh had eitJior h\ de.sign or necident h<‘<'n sull’ered ti> go 
out of repair. 

MANDA'MUS (Lnt., we enjoin) is a jircrogalive writ 
of a remedial nature, addre.ssed to a person, sole or eorjiornte, 
and not to the slierifl', as nre ordinary writs. It ks i.sMied 
from the Queen's lieiieh division of the High Court, upon 
motion by counsel, foumled ujion proper alVidavits, :uid it 
requires tin? jieisou to whom it is addre.ssed to <lo .some act 
therein sjujuified, whieh is generally one connected witli liis 
duty as a public oflieial. The writ of m.qnd.unn.s is .an 
eflectual remedy, in the tir.st. jdaee, for ivfusal of admission 
where a person is entitled to an ofliee or]ikiee in u eorpor- 
ation-, and secondly, hir wrongful n-moval, when a ]»ei.s<»n 
is legally possessed. A ju'remjtt ort/ juavdajnifu is a second 
one issued where the return of the first i.s insullieient. lly 
recent, rules of tlie supreme court it i.s provided that .an 
inieidocutory mandamus may lie granted in any ca.so in 
which it appears just or conv<*nient. 

In .Scotianci the Court of »Ses.sion lias not the same direct 
con tit)] over the proeei’dings of public hodfies unle.s.s tliey 
he infci ior courts. Hut the remedy, when cornjictent, ks by 
action of decl.'irator, ]»etitiou and complaint, su.S]»ension ami 
interdict, or action of damage.s, according to the ciremn- 
htanccs. 

MAN'DARIN, the title used in all Kiiropean language.s 
to describe tlie Chinese oflicinls of twery grade. Jt i.s gen- 
erally supposed to be derived from tlie Ik»rtugucse mandnr^ 
to command, a term derived from the Latin mandare; 
but some find its origin in the San.skrit manlrln, counsellor, 
a lei 111 said to have been brought by the INirtugue.se from 
India. It ks not u.sed by the Chinese, their own term 
being kwdii, wbicli literally means “ a jiublic character.” 
TJieve are nine ranic.s among the civil maudarin.s, eacdi dis- 
tiiignislied by a diflerent coloured ball or but I on, placed 
upon the apex of the cap, and by the ornaments worn upon 
the breast and girdle. 'J’lieHo buttons arc re.speclively ruby, 
coral, sapjibire, a blue o])afjiu* stone, crystal, white .shell, 
worked gold, plain gold, and sih er. 'I'hc maiidarhis are 


tliooretieally supjiosed to receive office on account of their 
merit and learning, but in juactico the titles and posit ioii.s 
arc chiefly obtained by purelia.se or favour, tin; customs of 
Hie Chinese resembling in tliis respect those of most East- 
erii and some Western countries. 'lo preserve the unity 
of the empire civil inaiidaiins are not allowed to ln»ld oflicc 
in their native pro\inces, and they receive their appoint- 
iitent.s fora few years only. A mandarin is also foi bidden 
to marry in the jurisdiction under Ills contiol, or to appoint 
any near reliitivn to office under himself. 

MANDATS (t erritorial mandates), a kind of p.ipcr 
money i.s.sueil in Kraiico at the time of the great Uevolutioii, 
.after the failure of the W'bicli bad fallen li> one- 

tbon.sandthpart of their iioniiiial value by tin* end of 171*0. 
'I'lie government of the Directory offered tlicse niamlat.^i 
agaiii.st the .assignats .at tliirty for one, with the double 
dc.-^igii of creating an inferior denomination in the cur- 
rency and coiiei'aling the terrible depreciation of papi-r 
money. It was made penal to purchase a mainlat with 
gold or silver for le.ss thiW( its declared value. Holder.s of 
niand.at.s could l»uy with llicm Tuilional (confiscated) land, 
uiioii mere ordinary contract, at the full valiu*. 'J'hi.s 
tangibh; good gave the people confidence for the time, and 
from being worth 15 francs, the IflO-fr.anc mandat rose ti* 
8(1 fiano.s, to the great relief of the government. 'I'heis.sue 
W’as enkarged till it readied the value of XllK>,0(Ki,000 ; hut 
as tin* people soon found tlij* mandat valueless abroad and 
only exdiangi*al)Ic for full value in the cirsc of mdioiial kind 
at home, this redundant is.siie had its legitimate effect, and it 
was not long before th(‘y bad sunk to the value of the old 
.assignat.s. In fact, they w’cro issued at a great deal too 
high a nominal rate, the a.ssignuts having sunk n<»t to onc- 
tbiitietli but to oiie-tliousandth of their value. 'J’ln* only 
re.'-nli, therefore, was tliat in a few months the nominal 
value of the currency wa.s rodnecd by one-thirtieth, the real 
value or Naiuelessness being unaltered, 

Curreney on such terms was impossibb*, and bartisr 
(jiiiekly took lln‘ jilaee of sale. Those who had any pro- 
jierty ol»t.dni‘d in (‘xelumgc for it exchangeable eoin- 
iiu»ditie.s, and the great bouses WTro full of silks, veUets, 
W'Jiieh were iweb.'iiigcd for what W’as required day by 
day, ami upon tbi.s .slender ami primitive basis trade began 
to revivi*, till the arrival of plundered gold from the annie.s 
of FJander.s, Italy, and lierinany gave once more a medium 
of exeluiuge. M.'uidals were to be found only in the band.«; 
of s)*eculators, who sold them for cash .at one-twentieth 
the nominal value to those who desired to buy the national 
domains, sine.e for this purpose they were still available at 
their full \alne (I71M1). Finally, on Ifith duly, 1790, tlio 
Directory <*onh*.sseil tliem.selves beaten, and a decr(‘e per- 
mitted .all people to transact business in llie money they 
eb<i.s<*. A daily h.st of the real value of mandats by tbo 
exchange w'as pnbli.sbed, and the mandats or cash were 
takni at goveriiiacnt offices. The land was only purebas- 
ablc thene,eforlh at Hie real, not nominal values of the 
mandats. So midod the famous French jiapcr money. 
Tlie assignats lasted nearly five ycaT.s, Hie mandats le.ss than 
one. 'I'liese six yeais brought about more cliangcs in tlie 
fortunes of individuals, it is'belicved, than 'ever occurred 
in the same* .space of time. All dcbt.s were, in fact, prac- 
tically aiiniliilatcd, and anyone became a landholder who 
chose. 

MANDEL'IC or FORMO-BENZOIL'ZC ACID io 

obtained by the action of fuming .sulpburii! acid on the oil 
of bitter ahnomls. The formula is eontnining tho 

elements of the oil and formic m*,id (2C7lJfi0-i-2(Hl«02). It 
ciy'staDizes in rhombic iicvdles, liaving an odour of sweet 
almonds, and meUing by heat into a yellow^ oil. It is very 
soluble in w'ater, and in nlcoliol and ether. It forms a 
number of salts called man delates. 

MANDXVZLLB, BERNARD DE, W'as born at 
Dort, in Holland, about 1070, He took the degree of 
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Doctor of Medicine in Holljind, nnd afterwards practised 
his profession in London, He do(‘S not appear to Iiavc 
liad iinncli success as a jjhysician. His first work, “ The 
Virgin Unmasked, or Female Dialogues betwixt an eldej*ly 
imiideii Lady and her Niece,” was publislied in 1700. In 
1714 he published a short jjoeiri, called ‘■'■The Grumbling 
Hive, or Knaves turned Honest,” to wliich he aftemards 
adclefl long lixplanatory notes, recast it in prose, and then 
published the whole under the new title of ‘‘ The Fable of 
the Ih-es, or Private Vices Public Benefits.” This work, 
which, however erroneous may be its views of morals and 
of society, bears all the marks of an honest and sincere 
inf|uiry into an important subject, exposed its author to 
much oliloqny; as did also some other works which be 
Avrole. Mamleville’s ethical the.ory, if it may he called 
elhieal, and is not to Ix; rather taken as a long cynical 
])iccc of irony, is indicat<*d by the sub title of his work. 
Wliat is called vice; is, ho says, for the public benefit. 
There is no profitable distinelion be drawn between the 
ppring.s of action ; all are alike, neitlier good nor b;id in 
themselves, hut natural. Tlie welfare of society is best 
conducted by giving all impulses their din; indulgence. 
The restraints of the priest and the magistrate are fac- 
titious, usurping, and unnatural. Maiidcville denies nn- 
sellishncss to he possible. Virtuous men do benevolent 
aetitms, he says, as they enjoy other pleasures, for the hake 
of their (jw n enjoyment in them. Every one seeks his own 
happim^ss ; but rulc.s are necessary to join logetlicr against 
coimnnii entanies, each one giving up as little us possible of 
bis ])ersonal liberty. There is much that is unhapjiily too 
true in Mandevillc, if ho is taken as sketching man’s actual 
si. ate rather than the ideal state towards which (we hope) 
In* is slowly tending. He stands as the extreme type of 
the “selfish theory” in morals. He died 21st Januaiy, 
1733, aged sixty-threc. 

MAN DEVILLE, SIR JOHN DE. the narno t.iken 
by the compiler of a very popular boolc of travels, w'lneh 
was w'rittcn in French, and publislied between 1357 and 
1371, According to the writer’s own account of biin.self, 
he w’as born at St. Albans about 1 300. Having studied 
medicine be stiu'ted in 1322 on a journey to the Holy Land, 
which ho afterwiu’ds extended to other parts of the world. 
He was thirty-four years on his travels, during wdiieli he 
vi^itL■J Turkey, Scythia, Armenia, Egypt, Libya, Arabia, 
isyria, Media, Mc.sopotamia, Persia, Chaldea, India, (fiiina, 
and Tartary. His experiences during tliis prolonged 
journey were of a most remarkable character, and having, 
in spite of many dangers, reached home in safety, he 
wrote an account of his travels in order to alleviate the 
pains of gout by which lie was tormmted. The liook was 
received with much favour in its original French form, and 
translations were soon made in other language.s, an English 
version appearing about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It w'ns first printed in Itidian at Milan, in 1480, 
and the first edition prnted in England is that by Wynkin 
de Wordo (IV cst minster, 1493). For a long period the 
book retained its popnliirity and w'as regarded as an au- 
thentic and valuable acr ount of the countries referred to, 
but after tlie seventeenth century it began to t»c seriously 
questioned, and finally its author became, in the popular 
imagination, a sort of Baron Munchausen, and Ids name 
was used as a symbol of superlative mendacity. In more 
recent times it liar: been shown that the largest portion of 
the narrative has been taken without .aeknowledgmeiit, 
and passed off ns ])ersoinil experience, from the works of 
earlier travellers and writers, that many of the details are 
derived purely from imagination, and that the only portion 
of the book which t>ccm,s to have been derived from pcnional 
experience is that which relates to Egypt and Syria. At 
the same time the book contains much that has been veri- 
fied by more recent travellers, and it is written throughout 
iu a very interesting manner. The best modern edition of 


the English version is that of J. 0. Halliwell (London, 1839, 
reis.sucd iMfhU. 

MAN'DIOC or MAN'IOCf tin* Amev'^nn name of tho 
Ca.ssaV;*. plant, wbicli fnrni.slics tlio inbabitant.s of tropical 
America wdth a farinaceous food. There arc two >ari('tics: 
one called the sweet, the other tho bitter. From the sturch 
of tho latter tapioca is prep.nrefl by washing and gi nmilating 
on hot plates. This shrub, know'n as Mnuihot utUhumH^ 
grows to a height of from .5 t(j feel. The bitter v.arirty in iU 
raw slate is poisonous. Tli(‘ plant usually grown as swoot 
ca.‘?sava is considered by Mueller to be a \aricty of this 
specie.s, Mmihot pnhtmia. Maiiiliot lieh)ngs to the order 
EuiMfonnrArT-:.?:. See Plate JRauanta axi> Mamiiot. 

MAN’DOLINE, a musical instrument the lute kind, 
Imt smaller, and with a deeper body, having four pairs of 
.‘Strings, w'hieh are timed in the same manner as those of 
tlie violin. The finger-board is cro.ssed by seventeen frets; 
the instrnim-nt is usually played with a plectrum. The 
mandolino is still met with occasioinilly in Italy, but has 
fallen into disuse in most other parts of Europe. The 
Milanese inandnriiui has five pairs of strings. It W'iil be 
remcmbt‘red that the exquisite seren.nle in ‘‘Don Gio- 
vanni" W'as intended by Mozart to be aecompanied on the 
nmndoline ; the usually sub.stitnted /a„;:ico/o of the violins 
is a bad cxe langi;. The scale is three octave.s .and .a note, 
from // to a!'' in the second octave above the treble stave. 

MAN'DRAKE (^!\!audrnfjora njjicliitirum') is a plant 
which has biaai famous from the eailie.'-t times. It is nearly 
allied to bclludouna, and possesses also properties which 



Mandrake {Atropo m(Ohlrngt>ra\ 


are narcotic, cmidic, and purgative, and, in large doses, 
poisonous. Shakspeare alludes to this plant in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra “ Give me to drink mandragora ; ” and pro- 
bably also in “ Maisbetli “ Ur have wc eaten of the insane 
root that takes the reason prisoner?” 

The form of the root, n‘scmbling the lower part of the 
liuinan body, has excited mucii superstition, which Shak- 
bpearc alludes to in “ Romeo and J uliet ; ” — 

«* And shrieks like nmndrakes torn out of tho earth, 

Tli .t livinfj mortals, hearing them, run mad.” 
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Tlip form Mi^i;(‘stc‘d to credulous rniiidK like H.icliel'.s f 
tliftt it would jiroduce fruitfuliiuss, and in ancient times it i 
was coiimioiily used as a love- potion. | 

MAN 'DRILL (J.'nii.ocvfthalHs inormnn) the largest ' 
uud most ])uwerful of the do^-slmped npi'S orl»Viuu»NS, i 
Tlio iiijindrill is a native of tiiiiuea and otlier jKirts of I 
Western Africa. wJicre it is p-eally dreaded hy tin* natives, ! 
wlio assert llnil it fri*(]iu‘iitly atlempts to carry oil' women 
into till* forests, .aiul oeeasionally sneceeds. Its histoiy 
J>.is been L'l'eally e«)nfoiiuded u illi that of tlie OimirAxzi.K, 
and the names <»f Smilteii, Clioras. Itoirejo, Ihirris, v'^c., 
aeeordini; lo tlie di.ilects of dilli-iciit trihes, appear to bo 
appliril by tin* older travellor-J to botii animals without any 
ilislinetioii. It usually associates in troojis, wirndi are more 
than a matfli for the most powerful Leasts of jm-y, and 
aie saitl even tii attack and diivo aw’ay the, elepliaiils 
fiom the i»reeiuets of their residonee. Like the otlier J 
balloons they iiiluihit open rocky regions rather than forests, j 
Thoui^li i|uailru])edal their activity is very j];reat, and they I 
le.i])aii(l eliiiili with the iiliiiosi facility. Mot only do they 
make iiiemsiiiiis into cultivated iields, but they are said to : 
watcli tlieii o])pe)rtuuity and enter the villaires, which they j 
jduiidcr of everythin^ eatable, leisurely retreating with ! 
llii-ir hooly. 'I'lie natives dread them, and unless in strong ! 
liodies and well armed, fear to ]iass through the reiriuus 
freijiieiited liy Ihem. Their voice is (h-ep and guttural, 
c’onsistiiig of abrupt lioarse tones, imlieathe of fury or 
nialovolence. 

iJefove the iiiaiidvill nrrives at matin it v it undergoes 
several ehaiiges, jiart ieularly remarkahh- in the male, and 
wliicli have led to the multiplication of sjieeies. When 
.adult, fill! ‘ieueral colour of the male is olive brown, passing 
into wJiitish nil tin' under parts. A golden yelknv heard 
hangs fiom tlieehiii; the Jiair of the forehead con\crgos 
lo a peak. Tlie nostiils have a l»road rim rimiul them at 
the extremity of the long iiiu/./.le. Tiie tail is short and 
iiearly liiddeu by the fur, and the callosities are large and 
of a hiiglit red colour. The clu-ek-lioiics are enormously 
swollen, lising like two riilges; the, skin of the cheeks 
is ol)li<pu*ly marked hy deep furrows, and the colour is 
:i deep blue, ]»Mssiug into rich scarlet down the furrows; 
a streak of hiilliaiil veriiuHoii, commencing on the beetling 
buysTciliary ri'li;(Muiis d(»wu the nose, and is dUluscd over 
the, muzzle. The hands .and feet are naked and black. ] 
The U]>pev c.'iuiiies are of immense size; the lower jaiv is ! 
iMionnously powciful, and .armed with shar]) canine teeth; 
the surface of the skull exliihils strong ridges for the 
.attflchniciit of the ipuselcs, and no one who looks at tlie I 
entire skull of a mamliill can doubt for a moment that the j 
creature jiosscsbiiig such formidable wca])ons, and such ! 
])(merful means of setting them in motion, would be as | 
tiTrible an antagonist as almost any beast of prey. A 
full-groivn male- measures .5 feet when standing upright. 
Ill the female llie muzzle is shorter, the cheeks are nuicli 
less swollen than in the male, and the scarlet is either jiale j 
or wanting. 

In the young males the cheeks are little if at all swollen; 
the furrows barely iierceplihlc, and the colour black. It 
is not until the foiirtJi or fifth year, when the second den- 
tition is complete, that the cliai.ictcrs of iiialurily are 
assumed ; and to this point the process is gradual, the 
holies of the face developing, the colour of the- skin chang- 
ing, and the muzzle becoming broader and thicker, and tlio 
furrows more and more marked. 

Ill a slat ' of nature the mandrills live principally 
fruits and insects, although, like otlicv baboons, tliey doubt- 
less often devour small animals. In captivity they eat 
almost anything, and usiually acquire a strong taste for 
intoxicating liquors. A line specimen wJiieli was exhibited 
many years since, and which had retained his youthful 
traeiahility lo a later period tliaii is usual witli male 
baboons, was in the habit of drinking liis pot of porter 


daily, accompanying this indulgimce with a pipe, wliich lio 
smoked with great gravity whilst sitting in a chair. The 
name iiiandrill seems to signify a man-like ape, drill being 
.an old name for ape or baboon. 

MA'NES, the name given hy the Latins to souls 
separated from the body, mIio haunted the resting- jilaee 
of the departed, and there received food and drink from 
the survivors at stated times. In their clyiractcr of jiro- 
tcctors of the house and family the spirits were also 
worshipped as Lauks. The etymology of the word is 
micertaiii ; it is generally derived hy .ancient graniinarians 
from .an old ^Yord, vuinux^ signifying good, probably in the 
same dcjirecatory sense as the Furies were called Lunie- 
nidrs hy the (Ireeks. Public rites in their honour look 
]»lace in the month of February, the Partntalln. 

The stones in the Kuinan burial-places, and their fnneial 
urns, were generally inscribed with the letter D.^I.S., that 
is. ])is Mmiihns Sucrnui (s.acred to the ^lanO-s-dodh). 
There are many specimens of such funeral iiiseriiitioiis in 
the P.ritish Museum. Frequently D.M. only imis useil ; 
and this has been curiously taken advantage of at the 
cemetery of the, “ Aliseamps” Campi) at Arles hy 

the early Christians. They, having dcpojinlatcil the rich 
.and nnmerous sarcophagi of ancient Komaiis, used ilieiii 
for till! bodies of their friends, inserting the letter 0 as 
well as they could, so that D.M. heeaine D.O.M., the 
Christian monogram Iho Optimo Matrimo, 

MAN'ETHO. more properly ^f(lneth(^n, .*in Kgyptian 
writer, a native' of Diosjiolis, lived in tin; time of Ptolemy I. 
Jle 'wa.-. a man of great learning, a priest, and iiitcrjneler 
or rccoidcr of religions usages, and of the religious and 
piMtiahly also historical writings. 

The only work of Araiiethon which lias come, down to ns 
complete is a Greek poem, in six hooks, in hexameter verse, 
on the inllueiice of the stars Apotelcsmutika”), which 
was first, jnihlishod by Gronovius (Leyden, IC'JK), It is 
very doubtful whether this is genuino or not. There are. 
consicler.ihle fragments of a far more valuable Grci'k work 
of Mancthdn on tlii! history of the ancient kings of Egypt. 
Tt comprised the period from the earliest times to the de.ilh 
of llic last I’crsiaii Dareios. Mancthon derived his history 
of the kings of Egypt, whom lie divides into tliirty classes 
called dynasties, from the saci'cd records in the, temple al 
llclio])olis. 

MAN'FRED, natural son of the Emperor Frederick 11., 
'was ajqjoiiitcd hy his fathiT at his deatli, in 1250, regent 
of tlie kingdom of the Two Sicilies, until the arrival of lii.s 
brother Conrad, the Jcgitiniate son and heir of Frederick. 
Lpon the death of Conrad, .and the reported death of Con- 
radiii his son, IManfrcd w.as invited to a.ssume the crown, 
which lie retained by general consent, even .after it. was 
disen\ered that Conridin w.as still alive. But Manfi*ed had 
lo contend agair.st the see of Home, by which lie was ex- 
coimnniiieated. Urban JV. treated Manfred as .a usurper, 
and bestowed the crown upon Charles, count of Anjou, 
brother of Louis JX. of Fr.anco. Charles inarched an army 
into the dominions of Manfred, who was killed under the 
avails of Benevento, tJGtli February, 12(»G. Manfred was a 
w.ann and eidightenod patron of letters, w.as himself a poet, 
and is ])raised by the Neapolitan chroniclers for many great 
and noble qualities. 

MANGA'BEY is the n.ame given to a small gronj) of 
monkeys, from the niistalicn idea that they inhabit. Madii- 
gasrar. The mangaheys are very closely allied to the 
Gincxoxs, :ind may be placed in the same genus (Oereo- 
pitliecus), tliougli some prefer to distinguish them generi- 
cally under the naino Cercowdnis. Tliey .are disiinguished 
from the guenons hy having a fifth cusp on the Inst molar 
I in the lower j,aw’, and .also by having the hands and feet 
! webbed, the web between the second and tliird toes of the 
I foot re.acliing almost to the tip, and between the other toes 
! and fingers n.s far as tlie first joint, 'J'hey arc also cliarac- 
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terizcd by the dead wliitc eolour of llio upper eyelidK, wbicli 
gives tlieiTi ii very singular appeai-ancc. Tlioy resemble 
the guenons in general form, length of tail, and habits. 
'J'liey are all African. In captivity they are exceedingly 
agile and frolicsome. 

MANGALORE (Hindu, Mangala^ fortunate), the chief 
town of South Kanara district, Madras, with a population of 
I>(>,0W0. It is a seaport, muuieipalily, uud military station, 
with courts, ciiurcli, custom-house, and military offices; 
j)ost and telegraph station. The town is picturesque, 
eleaii, and })iospenm.s. Tlie native h(»u.ses are laid out in 
good streets, and the European is jiartieubuly jwea- 

sanl. Like all the towns on the ^Malabar et)ast, JMangalore 
is buried amid groves of cocoa-nut ]}ahns. Tlic mimieipal 
eommlssioiiers linve done much towards imjauving the town, 
and have estaldislied a handsome market. Situated on the 
IjMck-w’atcr ionned by tlui eoiiveigent mouths of the ^;etra~ 
vati ;iiul Gnrpur rivers, it has water on three! sides of it. 
Large vcfcsi ‘Is cannot cross the bar into tlie haibonr, but 
Araljian dhonivu and country craft cuter in considerable 
miml)crs. .Mang/dore clears and exports nil tlic cotlce of 
Coorg, and trades directly with Arabia and the i'ersiun 
Cull. There is :i large native Ji’oman Gutbolic population, | 
with two European bishops, several churches, and a c(»n- | 
vent. The liasel Jaithcraii Mission has its he:id<inarters ■ 
here, and has done imieh good in teaching tratles, i 
]Man«’,alore, wliich in the sixtetmlh century hud been tbret! ! 
limi’s sacked by the rortugiu'se, >Yas subse(iuent to 1040 a j 
stronghold of the Ikeri or JJednur rajjibs. When that i 
d\ nasty siiecumbetl to llydcn* Ali, Mangalore was oeen]»ied | 
by tlie latter (1703), and bccttme the lieadiiuarters of bis } 
new navy. In 170M the English held Mangalore for a short | 
time; and in 17«3 the fort was gallantly defended by an 
English garrison against overwhelming odds, but was taken | 
by Tijqjoo, after ;i nine months’ siege. In 17f>'.» Maug.dca’c ! 
I)eeame Ihltisb territory, and since that time it 1ms oiih | 
<(nee been distnrb(*d by the apponrane<‘ of an enemy — I 
namely, dining the Coorg insuneetion in 1837, wJion tin* I 
rebels entered the loW'ii, burnt the (’utclierrs, and then < 
1 etired. 

MAN'GANESE, a metal diseoN eri'd hy Silieelc In 11 7 1. 
The principal oios present it in tlu* foim of peroxide oi 
hlaek oxide of inaiiganeKC, but it is also found as carboiiaftj, 
sulphide, and silicate. It is obtained from the protoxide 
by redneing it with charcoal at a very high tem]teratnre. 
It is a grayish-wliit'* metal resembling cast iion, and verv 
brittle. The sjiecilic gravity is 8, the atomic weight is 
*»o, and the symbol l^Tn. It requires the hlrong«-st heat of 
;i ])Owerfid blast furnace for its fusion. Ii tarnlsln‘s on 
e^jiosurc to tho air, and decomposes warm water with 
evolution of liydrogen, but when alloyed Avitli iron it is 
malleable. It forms a iiuiidx’r of alloys with other metals, 
of wbieli the most important is that with iron, known as 
s])iegeleisen or fen’o-niaiigancse, largely us<‘d in tlie Itessemer 
process of making Bte<‘l ; an alloj' with copper is also used 
under tlie name of manganese bronze. ’J'lieiv arc four wcll- 
detiiK'd oxides of manganese — protoxide* or mangamms 
oxide, ^InO; mangunose manganic oxide, ^Iiia( >4; si-sqni- 
oxidc or uningjuiic oxide, MiinOa; and dioxiile or peroxide, 
AlnOo. ’I’he jtvot oxide is a green powder; wdicn preeipi’ 
tated from solution by an alkali it is tlirowm down as 
a while hydrjitc. Loth dissolve in acids forming man- 
ganous salts. The iiuingaiioso-manganie oxide, or red oxide 
of manganese, is also found native as llatismannite. It is 
always produced when eilber of the biglier oxides arc 
ignited. Tlie sesqnioxide is found native as braunite, and 
ns a hydrate or manganite; while 

The peroxide, in the native form, is known as pyrohisite, 
and is the principal ore and source of manganese. It is 
obtained from Spain, (lermany, and Devoiishiv**. It usmally 
eontaius 7f> to 88 per cent, of peroxide if of good quality, 
it is a black cr}'stallinc mineral of metallic lustre, buying a 


sjiecilic gravity «)f 4*8. It gives off part of its oxygen 
when heated, and is reduced to manganic oxide. It ks the 
usual source of oxygen gas, and is empi'‘'i‘d laig(‘ly us an 
oxidizing agent in iriaiiufaclures. The most iiiqiorlant 
of these is tin! development of cliioriiie fioiii hydnichloric 
acid, the im])ortant commercial jirodnels bleaeliing ]ii»wdcr 
and chlorate of potash lieing entirely math* fmm chloriin* 
W) obtained, S(» extensive is its use in this iiulnstrv that 
an elaborate ninl most sneci'ssfnl pioeess has bci-n (h vised 
by Weldon for regoiievating the oxide of manganese. T his 
jirocess, known as the Weldon process, is now fdinost 
universally employed in the chlorine maniifaelmes. »Sec 

Two oxygen acids t>f manganese are also known — mnn- 
ganie aei«l ainl ]>erniangaiiie acid. The foimer ilwcs not 
exist in a separate state, Imt p(‘rmang!mie acid rMnjUj<ll,») 
has been uhluincd as a grecnish-bJack liquid. It is a most 
pow'crfnl oxidizing agent, inslimtly setting file to paper 
and to aleolnd. The inaiigaiiates, t»f wTilt‘ii ])otassium 
manganaleCMnOiKo) is the best known, are giccn crystal- 
line salts, soluble in water. 'J'lie permanganates, of wliieli 
jfotassium ])ermangaiiate (Mn:;O^K•J) is the most common, 
arc deep ]tmqde crystalline salts; these me much more 
stable than tin* manganates, and are tin* oxidation-rc-'iilt of 
these salts. \\ lien juitassiniii manganate is di-ssohed in a 
large quantity of water, it is laNtilveil into liMhaleil man- 
ganese oxide, wliieh subsiiles, and potassiuin ])ermanL*;.niale, 
wbieli remains in solnt Lon, tin* colour ei'aiudng from grei*n to 
pinqile, lieiiet* the manganate is called inineial i liameli'on.’* 
iJolli are powerful oxidizing agents, and are w ell-know’ii as 
disinfeetauls, under the name of Cfcnly’s Ihiids. 

MuHfjam'M' or iiiniifjavonm clilvrtdr (Mnt’lOisa huge 
hy-proiiuet in tin* mannfaetnre (d I’hloiine. It is :i pale 
lose-colourcd salt, verv sidnhle, and v(‘ry «teliqnese«'iit, IM.iii- 
gaiious bromide (Mnlbo) and manganous iodide (Miil-.-T 
liavc similar jiKqicrties. IVran'vinous lliiorido (MuE.) 
is an hiMduhle sail. Mangamms siiljfhale (.M]iM>47IIm()) 
is .a very soluble ro!e coloured crystal isomoiplious willi 
magiiesinm snipb.ite. It is used in dveing to prodiiei! 
a peimaiicnt brown on cloth, and for impai ling sieealive 
jiroperlies to linseed oil. It is more sidnlde in cold than 
in hot water. Manganous eailniniite (Mn((»{) is an i'l- 
soluble wlilte powder. Manganese, borate is also nsul in 
dyeing. 

Mangaiiise .‘alts are readily detected by the blowi»ij!c, 
g’ving witli borax :m aniethyt-l-e(d«mied hrml 'n the i/U*»r 
flame, and a coloniless one in the inner flame; and viLldin:'; 
a green iinn-s when treated with sodium ear!»Miate. In 
solution manganese jfues a eliarai tt'ii.'^lie lle.sli-eoI(tiirei! 
sulphide with ainmoninm !-nljdiidi*. S<*me of the salts of 
manganese, especially the sul]>hate, an* used in inediune as 
jmvgatives and t<mirs, 

MAN'GANESE ORES (d eomimivkd imi-orlaiiee 
are mostly oxides, in some eases hvdi:it«d. '1 lie most 
valuable ores im* pyrfdu.dti ^ itHlvna hm* ^ ami ir(n{. 

The most ahimd.vnl ores ai(*. Pfn'o/usilr or hiiioxide of 
manganese (MnO.,); it is of a hlaehi.sh-bliie t oloni-. and 
genei ally occurs massive or in eoneentne kidney -l.a]»'d 
nodules; it has a liariines.s of about ‘J, and sjti i il'< eiavity 
of about b. 

Monganit<‘ is a bulrated ses(|nit si.Ie of iiimigane^-e 
(Mn,_.(>a IlufO; if i-*' td a ilaik toloni, ami oeeiii.s in long 
iTiombie erystal.s. 

rxihwit'laiiv is a liv (Irons peroxide oi manganese, but it 
also contains srveial othir siihst-inees (as barvta), wbieli 
lessen its value as a eoim.iereial ou*. It generally oceiiis 
in botryoidal and stal'ietili * forms. 

II «r/ is an earlliv ore lesrnilding ])silomelaii(‘ in com- 
position; it is veiy eomnioii in many rocks in small quan- 
tities, and is the siihstanee wbieb mostly forms tin* dendritic 
markings on slates and other fossil rocks, and is used for 
umber pumt. 
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Ollier iii:>ni!;!un*st! miinMMls tliAt may bo mnitionoJ, but ' 
wliich .'in* M-ldoui of eommoreiul iuip(»rtMjico. arc Hausinaniiitc 
l»r:mnitc, a sc.si]uioxi(lc (Mnai ; l>ialloi:fitc, tlie : 
carbonate (MnCOy). but UMially conlaiiuinT imicliiiitc j>ro- , 
portions of oilier esirbonati's; ainl Iihombniile, a silicate of 
man^tiucsc- (MnO SiO.jb 

MANGE (Fr. to itch'), an eruptive disease ; 

to wliieli many domestic animals, and ]iarticnlaily do;;s, arc 
bubject. Ir i.s usually dm* to tlie atlaeUs of miles burrow- i 
inj; in the skin as the reMdl of dirt and coidineuieiit, bail 
or detieient fo<»d, or soim* other ciicunistance producin'; a 
generally unheoltliy condition. , 

MAN'GO ( Maiujifi ra hniirii^ fonns one of the most ; 
grateful truitsof lhetro]iieal jiartsof Asia. Jn the unripe ^ 
htate tJiey are much used for preseivcs and pickles. TJic ; 
trees grow to a great si/e, \\ith an erect. Iiunk and dark 
colouied cracked l);iik. The wood is of a whitish or a dull 
gray colour, poious, >et ])retty duraiiie if kept dry. It is 
used by the llnnlii-'. tng'-ilier with sandal-wood, in burning 
tlicir eorjise.s. Sej- Anai vim>ia< im:. 

MAN GOLD WUR ZEL oi MAN GEL WUR'ZEL, 
the root of a variety of l>Li'.r, which is eultiMiled for tlie 
foial of cattle, and for its saccharine juice. 'J'he w<iul 
mangold was lir.st ajijilied to this variety, hut for what 
reason is unknown. It wa.s at len^tli corrujited into 
<7c/, the (Jernian for scareil}, so that Mamjtl trurn'l. means 
aau'i'Jft/ rinit, 

MANGONEL. one of the military laigines of the 
middle ngcN, lor huiling huge stoiie.s by nican.s of the toi- 
fciun of rop('.'.. 

MAN'GOSTEEN {(Survuiia Mnnrioalana') i.s con 
bidcred one of the most ilelidons of all fiults. It is a 
native of tlie Malay Islaiul.s, haaning tiecs of con.-iilciable 
size, with a stiaight trunk and nume)V)Us spre.iding opposite 
branches, forming an elcirant conical licad. '1 he tree i.s 
coiisideicd one ot the nmst. oinamcntal in l*ata\ja for 
garden.'-, and also as nllurduig an agieeable shade. So 
wc«ldeil is it t<» it.s indigenous soil and climates, that tlie 
inminierable atteinjits made to cultivate it in India ami 
otl-er tropic.il countries have not .succeedetl well. l*uL in 
1 Sob, it tlowered and ii]ieiK‘d its iruil in the gardens of 
tie l>uke of Xm llinmliei kind. The jlower is of a dull 
red colour, about as laj<',e ;is Jol'- ios»‘‘. 1 he fiiiit before 

rl|)eniiig is slightly acid. 'I'lie liml is powcifully astrin- 
gent. and its decoction is employ id in dysentery and a*? a 
gargle in slight ideeralions td’ tin’ mouth. 'J he ii]»e irnit 
is about tlie si/i‘ id a sm.all or.iiiL'i , ami is of a re«hli.sii- 
brifwu coliJiir. Tin* rind i.s a <jii;ii ler id an inch lliiek, ami 
when this is ienio\ed, lla* eilil*le portion npjicars in the 
form of a juicy jiidp, as wliile as .sinav, ami im-iting in tin* 
mouth like iee cieam ; tlji’ l.i'-ti’ has been ci nipaicd to a 
mi.stiirc of pe.n-h, ]»inc a]i]jli‘, and m.xny tdlicr delicate 
flavt tiis. It i.-- not lu.seioii.s, amJ ni.iy he <‘atcn }jy invalids 
to any extent. 'J'hc baik id the trunk and hranelies are 
com-liliTed astringent, and arc i-injihiyed liy the Chinc.se in 
dyiiiig. Sc‘* Gi ri ri i.i; r,. 

(hi o f (»r Kiikniii liiitter, i.s preparc’d from 

tk’C .'^ced.‘- of (/'ffvrljiifi hnUrn^ a Jialhc of tlie ronean coa.st 
of Iiuli.a. It is well aila])led loi ii.si* in phurmai-y. Soim- 
of tin* spi’cies of Garcinia ]iroiluci* G 

MAN'GROVE (Khizi)])ln)ia) is :i genus of plants 
whieh gives it.s name to the ordi‘r lliii/i»i'in>i:K.i:, or the 
nj.mgmvc family, the plants of wliiidi are remarkrildc fi>r 
their seeds I’ermiiiating even Avhile atlacln’d ti> the hranelies, 
ami .il, i» fi>r:hc numerous ad\entitiousii»(d-like pnijedions 
which I'cne as supports for tin* stem. 'I’lie eomnioii niaii- 
grovi* ami ab>o others of the genus are found all along the 
idiores id tlui tropics, holJj in tJie m‘W and old world, 
rooting in tin- mud, and firming dense forests e\i’n at the 
verge (d the iM-e.-m, ami below higli-water mark; Jjcnce, 
on tlie retiring of tin- tiile, tlie stems may (dfeii be .seen 
cuveied with oysters and other shell-fish. Wallace, in lii.*; 


‘‘ Tropical Nature,” in speaking of thc.se trees, says that 
tliey “greatly aid the format ii)ii of new land, as the mass 
of aerial roots which arch out from the stem to a consider- 
able distance collects mud and lloatingrefn.se, and so rai.sc.s 
and consolidates tlie shore ; wliile tlic young plants, often 
dropping from the furlhe.st extremity of the branches, 
rapidly extend the domain of vcgct.ation to the furtlie.st 
pos.sihle limits. The branclu'S, too, send ^ down slrmlev 
roots like those of the banyan, and become independent 
fivc.s*. Thus a complete wooily labyriiitli is formcil, and 
the nctwoik of tough rooks ami sterns rc.sists the action of 
the tides, and enables the imid brought d<twn by great, 
tropical rivers to be converted into solid land far moie 
rapblly than it could be without its aid.” 

MANGX7E {Crossarch ohscurvs') is a snmll c.-niii- 
vorous mamiinil heloiiging to the same family (Vi vi.nitiiM;) 
as the e.ivets. The maugue has a thick, stout body, long 
tail, a long flexible snout, and small round car.s. The feet 
are plantigrade and furnished with live toes. In llio anal 
region then* isa solit.avy glandular pouch, the seciction from 
wliicli is very fetid. 'I’lic body is only 10 inches in length, 
ii(#l including tlie tail, which mc.'usure.s some 8 inclie.’-. 
The fur ]>re.si‘nls a tolerably" uniform browni.sh colour, ex- 
cept on the sides of the head, where it is much ])alcr. The 
maiigue feeds on .small quadriijieds, insocl.s, and fruil.s. It 
is a native of liopical Africa. In captivity it i.s veiy docib*. 

MAN'HEIM or MANN'HEIM. a town of Chuniani, 
in the giaiid-diichy of Ihideu, situated on a \ciT fertile 
pl.dn, at the junction Tlf the Ncckar with tlie Ifhinc, 
and h;id iiili.'ihitaiits in 1881. Over both riAci.s 

thi-re aic bridges (/f boats, and the town is comiec.led 
wit!) I.udwigsliafeii, im the opposih* bank of the llhiiie, by 
a railway budge, which is also used by caniage.-s and toot- 
]ia.s.sengcrs. Manlicim i.s built v^ilh great regnlaiity ; it 
eoji.si.sts of seveial .squares and of broad straight streets 
tliat cioss each other at right angles. Tlie town has quite 
a iiiodern air, having been almost entirely rcorinstruct«‘«l 
since th(* <*lose of Die hist century, W'lien tlie French were 
obliged to ,sm lender it to tho Austrians after a bombard- 
incut which laid tlie greater part of it in ruin.s. 'Flic jirin- 
cipal .stre»*t ji-ads from the Ncckar Gale to the palace of 
the graml dnke, built in ITliO, which is a vast ediliee. 
'Flic right wing contains ;i gallery of pictures, a cabinet of 
iialmnl liistory, a collection of plaster ea.sts of the most 
eelehial»Ml antiques, and a library' of t»(l,0()<) volume.^!. 
Manln-im lias ,i Iso several J.utheraii and Komau (Jalhollc 
clmrthes, an observatory', and a botanic gaideii. The 
forlilic.ation.s li.-iviiig been (-ntirely demolished by llic 
l'ien(b,.ind I li*’ site Huli.^iequently converted into gardens, 
tin* inhabitants eiijiy the benefit of beautiful promenades, 
besides the lim* ]»ark of the palace, which i.s nearly 20() 
acr«‘S ill extent. There arc in aim factories of tobacco, 
sliawl.s, linen, and playing eard.s, be, sides bleaobiiig' grounds 
and tanneries. Tliere is an active trade by the rivers and 
railway. s, the latter coimccting it with the chief towns of 
Gi-rmaiiy. Tlie harhour iiicasure.s Lk'bH) yards in length, 
and is tin- largest of the kind in Geriiianv. 

manichte: ISM, a .system of religion founded in tlie 
third cent m y ot tla* Chrustian era by a I'ersian named 
IMani, whicli aftcnv.ards heeame \eiy widely dill'uscd 
througlioul hotli the Faistern and Wi'steni worlds, and 
the mlluenee of whieh can be traced in conncctioii with 
the Christian ehurch ns late as the thirteenth eentiiry. 
liiitil recent years the Mauicliieans were alway.s regarded 
as a heictieal Cliiistiun .sect, but il i.s now knoivn that 
this description is incorrect, and the indejiendeiif origin 
of Maniclia-i.sm h.-is been fully established by the labours of 
modern .scholars, ^Fuch obscurity rests upon the life 
of the founder of tlie .system, and in searching for infor- 
mation most liistorians now dejiend chiefly on the Oriental 
or IMohnimnedaii trttditii)n.s which have been jiroscrved, 
which .'ijipear from internal evidence to bo more trust- 
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wortliy than tliosft derived from Western sources. Omit- 
ting iiiiicli tluit is obviously logciidary, it apjieurs tli.at 
Mnni was a descendant of a good Magiaii family of 
Eehatana, and was b(jru about 215-210 A.i». He was 
carefully educated by bis father and brought up as u 
member of the IJabylonian sect of the “ Aloglita.silali,” 
which represented one of the later developments of the 
old Oljahlean religion. The first centuries of the Christian 
era were periods of much religious excitement; the old sys- 
tems of heathenism were in rapid decay, and in many diree- 
tions Ihunglitfiil men were striving either to spiritualize, 
change, and Ir.msform them so as to bring them into harn ony 
will) the ad\aueeinent of knowledge, or to establish new 
systems ctf religion and philosophy in tlnar place. 

rrom the circumstnne<‘s of his training and surround- 
ings .Maui could not fail to bccomo aeriuuinted with s<‘Yeral 
rlilVeivnt forms of religion, and being a man of ardent 
lemperainiMil, lively imagination, and strong mental powers, 
it is not Wonderful that be, should endeavour to found a 
new system in wliieli should be combined the be.st of the 
old and the new teaching. His earliest public efforts were 
mad(! :it the commencement of the reign of the Persian 
king, Sajior L, who is said at first to have received him 
willi favour. He claimed to be the hearer of a m‘W 
divine revelation, to he, as Mohammed claimed at a later 
jieriod, the last and liighest of the prop!i<‘ts, and to be 
eommissioiu'd by God to establish the perfect religion 
llirnnghout the world. He gained many disciples, mid 
<‘xteiide(l liis inlluenco by missionary journeys to China, 
India, ami 'I'urkest an, returning to Persia inthe elosingyears 
of the reign of Sapor. 11c was allowed to continue his 
teaching fur a time unmolesteil, and he was fa\our(‘d and 
protected by Hormuz, the feucccssor of Sapor, but be 
aiousod the hostility of the Mugiaiis, and under Ihilinuii J. 
he was erucitiod in the year 27(»-277, It is said also that 
liis skin was exhibited before the gate of the city Djoiidis- 
hajiur to tonify his followers, and .according to some 
jiceounls he was not crucified, but flaye<l alive. He Avas 
the author of nnmeious woiks, which lie composed paitly 
in the Persian and Myriiie languages, ami partly in jin 
aljjhabet of his own invention (the latter being after- 
wards used by bis followers for tlieir saejeil books), but 
none llav(^ come down to modem times. 

After the death of Maui his system sjiread with imieli 
rajiidity, and it soon iKr.airje known thnaiglumt the whole 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, and 'rvansoxaiiia. It rea<’lieil the 
Greek IJoinau empire about the close of the third eeiilury, 
.and by aiisorhing within itself some of tiu* ideimails 
Gnosticism and also of Christianity, it had becomi* an 
opjiosing influence to the hitler by the middle of tlu 
fourth century, both in Jiuropc and Noilli Afiiea. Its 
adherents WTre soon suhjeeteil to persecution, jind ae<-ord- 
iiig to some authorities tlic Kin]»eu)r Dioclelijin, .as early as 
issued siwere edii'ts against them as being inenihers 
of a Persian sect hostile to t!ie einpin*. The Cliristian 
Byzantine and Roman emperors enacted strict laws .against 
them, .and in North Africa they were persecuted by tlv 
Vandals. Ultimately they were outw.ardly siijipiessed in 
Knrope, though their doctrines w’cre long secretly timglit, 
and tlu'ir intliieneo may be tr.accd in the formation of 
.several of the sects of llin incdinryal period. In the ICast 
they had also to encounter much pcr.sccntion, but in spit 
of this they gained a firm footing in many countries »)f 
Asia; and even after the rise of Mohamniedaiiism the 
fiystem seems to have gained many secret adherents fion 
among the followers of the prophet. 

The specul.ati\e theological do(drine.s of IM.anlelueism, lik( 
those of most oilier system.*^, passed through numerous 
modifications during the hisloi 7 of the sect, but tln*y .seem 
in the first instance, to represent the later i»hih)sophicfoni 
of the old Semitic nature-worship in comhin.ation will 
ParsLsin and certain elements of Judaism and Christianity. 


Its fundamental principle w.as the doctrine of an absoluto 
dualism in the universe, which is regarded as the battle- 
:p*ouiid helween God .and the kingdom of light, and Satan 
and the kingdom of darknc.-ss. The world with its mingled 
'ood and evil represented the result of a b.attlc between 
jod and Satan, in avliicli i-erlain of the elements of the 
vingdom of light had become mingled with those of daik- 
ie.s.s. The first human beings, though they had Imried 
within them a portion of the, divine light, were yet umh r 
he iiillueuce of the jninee of davkiie.ss, and it had been 
he W'ork of the hc.aveiily powers .since the creation of the 
world to set free this divine element and redeem it, from 
imprisonment by bringing man into harmony witli the 
kingdom of light, the demons trying all the time, to prevent 
this c<»ii.summaliou. By the good .spirits prophets had 
fiom time to time been sent into the worhl to enlighten 
nen and lead them to the true knowledge, among wlioni 
were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and P.ml. 
possibly also Zoroaster and Buddlia., but the last and 
ligliesl was Man! liimself, who represented the Paraeh to 
promised by Jesns, lake Mohammed, however, M.ani dis 
tingnislied hctweeii tlic .Tewisli prophets and Jiidaii-m, and 
•tween Jesus and Cliristiaiiity, rejecting the. Old Tesla- 
lent, Seiipturcs imcunditionally, and only accepting cer- 
tain portions of the New Testament, wliich were reiiscd 
uid redacted by himself. 

Jehovah, the God of the Jews, was reg.ard«’d by tJio 
Manielneims .a.s .an evil spliil, and a servant, of the jninee of 
Inrkiie.NS, while Jesus was resolved into a sjilritu.il being, 
wdiose sufferings and death avere only apjiarent, and en- 
dured as aftoidiiig .an eKaniple to his followers. 

Asceticism was regaided in tla* ^lanicliiean .system .is 
being the elii(‘t method whereby the earthly, sensual ele- 
ment ill himiaii nature could be subdui*il, and its nile.s in 
this resjKTt were leiy exacting. To .subdue the nialei ial 
eleiru'iits of daikness. mid to attain to sjiiritu.ality niul light, 
it w'as necessary to ab.'sfain fiom all th-sli, eggs, milk, li^h, 
wine, and .all iiitoxic.ating drinks; fiom Imrtiiig .any living 
being, and fi’om killing any plant; to praeti.-e celibacy, and 
]»H‘.serve strict continence ; and to fast irequeiitly. As in 
thcGlnisliau elmreh, lioweier, ]»elie\ei’s were dhided into 
two clas.ses-- clergy and luity — and a liiglier sl.amlard of 
morality was re<juired of the former than of the latto’. 
The two divi.sions of the M.miclneans W'cre designati d ilie 
elect and the hearers, the former rejire.seiiting the priLst- 
hood or clergy. There were altogether fi\e gr.adations in 
the sy.slein, the highest heing that of the “ teachers," of 
whom tlieri! were Iweli**, one of the twelve heing reeogiiI„Lil 
as chief or ])opc. Tor some eentinies the seat of tin* pi)}"* 
of Manielneisiii was at ll.'dolon ; at a later jx-riod it wa*' ,jt 
Saniaikaiid. Next in laiik to the leaeluTS e.iine tlic 
“ .administrators " or hi‘'lu)jis," of whom llien wa^ .i 
larger hut still ^erv limited niuiiber ; then c.mn* tlie 
‘‘elders'’ or “ presbyters, " folhoved In lli<* c5(//, .mid 
finally the great mass of the meiiihcr'--, called tlie ‘‘hcaier.''. ’ 
'I’lie lieaiers were not rei|uiieil to n.ili/.'' the l)i;>li degree . f 
asceticism required of the elect, aiul were allowed to li\e 
pretty niiich .as other jienjile; hut llie\ weie h i’hidden t.j 
kill any living thing, W’cre re(|uire«l toahsliiin fi.iiii idol.itiy, 
soreerv, fornii’alion, falseliootl, a\ariee, to oli.si-rve fast- 
ing and j»ra\er, and to siqqioi t the meniliei'.- (1 the eh-et. 
The worsliipof the Manieha'.uis seeni.s to Iia\e been for tlie 
most part of a .sinijde eh.ir.u’ter, hut the}' had .some eeie- 
inonies peculiar to the ele« I which are .sai<l t(» have n*- 
.semhled the .sacninieiits J Chiisti.mily, though of tln se 
very little is known. Augii‘'tiae, who was for nine jears a 
M.aiiieh.mnn ‘‘lieaier," and who.-e wiilings cont.ain minii 
valuable iiifoninitioii conceuiiiig them, says he was ignoi 
,aut. .as to the maiiiior in wliieli llicir .saer.unents wne 
oh^erved. They seem to lia\e po.sspssed, during the lit r 
perinuls of their history, an extensive eollectiun of .s.aci'-.l 
j WTitiiig', but these W'ere alwa}s a .special mark for tin ir 
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pnomics ilunnj; tlieir periods of persecution, mid only a few 
fia.£cmeiits are known to inoJcvn scholars. It is f;<‘iierally 
believed tlml the peculiar doctrines of the raulieians, lUi^^o- 
mllcs, Catharists, and even Alhii!jenses in tiie Christian 
ehurcli, are to he traced to l\Ianichaean infliu-uce. 

MAN'IFEST. A ship's manifest is the formal .state- 
ment of lier ear^o for llio use of the customs oflieer.s. Tt 
usually contains a list of all the packa^^es on hoard, wiili 
their marks, »,vLc. 

MAK^IHOT. See Tai-k.ca. 

MANIL'LA, Ji for1i1i«‘il seaport city of the l*hilip]ane 
].*'lnnd.s, and tlie enjatal of tlio Spanish setllomeiits in the 
Ea.st, situated on the east .siile id the H.ay of l^Ianilla, on 
the island of J.uzon, and on the ihcr l’assi«j;, ahont h.df a 
mile from its moutli, 'I'lie h.ay :ind city of Manilla ha\e a 
very picturesi^ue and imposing aspect from the sea. 'I'hc 
foinier is Miiioiinded hy mountains covered -with verdure, 


which, on tlio cast, decline pradnally towards the shore. 
The city itself is connected hy a brid. 2 ;e of ten arches, and 
hy a suspension bridice, over tiie iiuvi{;.ahle river Fas.bip; 
with the trading siihurh of Itinoiulo. The harbour is 
sheltered hy a liar, and the jmilongations of the pier into 
the bay are crowjied, the one with a fort, the other with a 
lighthouse. The region is frequently visited by earth- 
quakes. The last important one occurred in .Tlio 

chief lesson then taught was the danger of tiled roofs, and 
M.anilla is now rapidly assuming the appearance of a new 
colonial, corrugalcd-iron, white. -roofed town. Secinity for 
the main building is sought for in one of two extremes — 
soliility or Jiglitness. A massive ground storey of sloni' 
built oil arches, surmounted by a superstruetme of iron 
framework, and the bamboo and straw houses of th«> 
natives arc equally secure. The place of gl.iss in the win- 
dows is supplied by thin seiiiitranspareut i>icces of sliell, 








".hici), thr»ugh more ojiaqiie, lepcl lic.'it better. Tin* chief 
buildings arc the eaUiedial, Si. 'J lminas’ t^iiiversity, the 
(College of St. dosepli, the royal imiiiiie school, and the 
government cigar faelory ; and in tlic I’lada is a bronze 
staliie of Charlc.s IV. It is th<5 <‘hief port in the J’liilip- 
is oyicn to all nations, and its harbour was improved 
ill 1S<S0 ])y the eoii.strue.lioii of a hre.davater. The chief 
inijiorts aie cottons, woollens, silks, habeid.ifshery, medi- 
< iiicf , ( k.cks- , jewelry, &c. 'I’he principal cxjiorts are sugar, 
cigars .and tobacco, hemp, indigo, rice, dye-stiiHs, niotlier- 
iif-j»e.arJ, rum, iLc. The trade is increasing, notwitli- 
st. Hiding the vex.'itions rc.strictions of the government, a 
circumstance that may pcrhajis lx* explained hy tlie fact 
tliat. .'IS alw'.'iys when commerce is interfiTcd with to too 
great an i \l«-nl, by the law, the free use of bribery inakes 
the law leas oncious in practice than in theory. The 


elhnatc is liealthy. The population of the city is about 
100,000, and of the suburbs 50,000. ^laiiilhi existed as 
a iialhe town ]>iior to tlie Simiiish invuhion;^ it Avns taken 
hy the S)iani:irds, and made the capital of their Eabtera 
dominion^, in 1,^71. 

IVLANIL'LA KEMP. Se<' Aiiaca. 

MANIN', DANIEL, l*re.sident of the short lived Vene- 
tian Uepuldie, of ISIS— 40, and n patriot of .sterling force 
and elevation of charactm*, was horn .'it V’eniee on the 13lh 
of May, 1804, the son of I’ietro Maiiiii, an advocate in that 
city. He was educated for his fathers proh's.sioii, and in 
till! jiriiiciples of pure repuhlicani.''iii. At .seventeen he took 
Ihe degree of L1..1). at I’adua, and in IbdO .settled a.s an 
ad\ocate in Mestre, a suburb <»l Venice. His syrnp/ithy 
with the i)arty of liberty and unity in Italy w.as expres.sed 
hy sjieech and in WTitiug on various occa.sion.s fearlessly, 
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])ut with a wise prudence tluit k(‘])t him always within the 
law ()f the land. In 1H47, duiin." the ferment that followinl 
Die necession of Pope Pius IX., Maiiin petitioned the. autlior- 
ilics of Milan to .i;rant those reforms wliich had lonij been 
the demand of liberal men iii Italy. The Austrian govern- 
ment arrested the writer as a promoter of sedition wdieii 
tlu! revolution broke out; and on the 17th March, 18-lS, 
IManin was liberated by the people and carried in trium]»li 
round St. Mark’s Place. Six days afterwards the republic 
was proclaimed, and Alanin appointed president. Against 
Ills wisli uiiiiexation to Piedmont under Charles Albert wa.s 
\oled in the Assembly, and he resigned his ofUce. /Ttcr 
the vietories of the Austrians in Lombardy he was recalled 
to lii> post, nith the powers of a dictator. Dark days for 
him mill for Venice W'<‘re approaching. On the 2iul ot 
Apiil, Maiiin explained to the Assembly the ]»erilous 
situation of the republic, and a unanimous vote was given 
for a jicrsevering resistance to Austria. At the head of the 
llmnlii ra I^loro volunteers, troops conijiosed of the he-^t I 
men in Venice, tlie bra\u and able jiresideiit with.stond the j 
liesieging Jiiid Idoe.kading forces of the Austrian Empiie 
from April to August. Famine came to aggi*avate thi‘ 
sulVnliigs raiised by the bombarilnieiil, and at the begin- 
ning ot August cholera slioAved itself, and eventually capit- 
iilalinii hname inevitable. On the 21th Venice siuTeii- 
(lerrd on ti'nns \^hieh allowed l^Ianin and his family a safe- 
eomlnet out of the Austrian dominions, and on the 27th he 
(juitteil fur ever the country so dear to him. As a means 
of subsistence, in addition to a grant bestowed ere his do- 
jiarlnrc hv tlie mmiie.ii»!ility of Venice, he laboured in Paii.s 
as a leaclK'i* of the Italian language. Occasionally he wiotc 
ill the ]iiiblle press in favour of the Italian cause. He never 
olitrmled liiinself on public notice, declining even w'ell-me.mt 
demonstrations of popular ebteein, and died 22nd Seplem- 
ber, lKf)7, at J-*aris. 

MANIPLE, an ecclesiastical vestment in the nature 
of a short stole ludd in the left hand and oii'dn- 

ally used as a napkin by tbo celebrant in the. mass. It is 
now >\<jrn ]tendant from the >vai.<t and liilily deeoiated. 

.Mami’LK (I. at. a little handlnlj nas aDo the 

name of the oiiginal ensign or standard of the Koinan 
legion. It was a liaiulfnl of bay lied at the end of a pole. 
Hence the cuiiipany of about 2()(l men nbo folbmed each 
staiulard came to have the naine of niani])le. 

MA'NIS. Sec Panciomn. 

MANITO BA, a province of the Duminleii of t^inada, 
eoiislituted as such in DS70. IL oiiglnally foiined j»ait of 
the North-W'est Territory, most of which, better known as 
the Hudson Bay Territory, was neipdred by the Canadian 
goveniinf iit in the above year. The North-west Territory 
oeeiijjjed the gigantic area of 2,711 1,H 10 sqn:ire miles, and 
ont of this the comparatively small portion of J 
square miles was erected into the province of ^I.miloba, 
which was further extended in ISdl to the boundaries of 
N. ial. on tho S. ; ’01*^ 20' on the W. ; 52'’ 50' N. lal. 
on the N. ; .and of Ontario on the 1^., giving an area ot 
more than 80,000 square miles. I’revions to 1870 Mani- 
toba was known under tlie various titles of the Hudsuii 
Bay I’crritory, tlie Selkirk Settlement, Ued Ilivev Country, 
Assinihoia, itc. Its early history as a home for while 
settleis dates from 1811-iC, between which years the 
Honourable Tlionias Dougins, lord Selkirk, siicceeiled in 
planting tho first colony within its borders. Tlu* next 
considerable inllnx was that of a large iiumhc’r of Menuuii- 
ites from tho south of Ilusaia, chlelly .arouiul Odess:i, in 
1871-72. The new military organ issiition luhqited by the 
Hus.sian Jhnpire after 1871 obliged all subjects, without 
exception, to serve in the army, and the Meiiiioniles had 
I’ither to eoilforin or seek new lioiiics in some other land 
within ten years. A colony of Icelanders also nrrived in 
1875. Since that time, owing to the rajiid extension of 
the Dominion and American system of land and water 


commimleation, its growth in population and trade has 
been eontinuous and rapid, and the completion of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway in 18^.) given a further 
impetus to the development of llie province. The popu- 
lation in 1870 was 12,228; in 1881 it had increased to 
40,500. 

Maniloha is situated on the frontier of the riiited 

Slates, in the middle of thcNoith American continent 

lu-arly oquidi.slaiit from the pole and the equator, and tlie 
Atlantic and Paeilic Oceans. 'I’lie climate eml>racLS ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. 1 he annual mean is Jit" Jis', 
tho mean of the three coldest month.s, Deeemhei-, .Tanuarv, 
and February, being 0'^ 85', and the summer m< an 07'' 7<i'. 
Owing, lios\e\er, to tho dry, calm, and bright atmosphere, 
the winter si'ason is not felt to be so cold as milder win- 
t(rs in climates where the frost is aeeoiiijianieil -with dam]>- 
iiess. I'lic winteis, eonseqnciitly, are fioth ]ilcasant and 
healthy. 

The MU face of ^lanitoha — like that of most ])rairie coun- 
tries — is fur the most ]tart flat or gently undulalin;^, diversi- 
fied 111 some juris by giijves or clumps of elm, ash, oak, |)oj)lar, 
and other liglit timber ; hut seldom pretty, rarely jiielur- 
esque, and never beaulifid. The timber question is an 
acknowledged diflienlly both as ri'gauls its use for building 
pnrjuses a’ (1 asfiul. Di forests proper to the Caiiadiiiii 
standaid there are none west of the Lake of the Woods 
until lirilish (lolnmbi.i is n-aclied; hut tiees of various 
descriptions, atloiding timber suttieieut for most fanning 
and domestic purposes, grow on tbo banks of the many 
rheis or are foinid more la’ less extensi\el) on the up- 
lands. Railway extension and .systematic ]ii.intalion will 
no donlit do nmeb to leinedy this delleieney in time. 'I’be 
soil is a ilce]> allnvul dejiosil of misiirpissed riclmes.s. It 
jiroduees bountiful crops of eenal.s, gr.i,s,'-es, root.*’, and 
\egelables. but is especially a wlieat-e rowing f-oil, and 
eontains as favomahlt* ecanlitions for tlie growth of tins 
grain as any land on tlicNoitb American eontiiieiit. 'I'lie 
wheat jnodiu'lioii. indei'd, is t-aid to exceed that of the 
l»est dish lets of tin' Pnited States, the average \ield being 
ilfi bushiJs |)er acie, of from (>3 to 0(» 11''^. to tbe bu.sbel. 
Pumpkins, jjol.iloe.'', and loots of all sorts grow to ju i lec- 
tion. Flax is al.'O very luxuriant. The iialivc of 

tin* country are veiy imtilliou.s, and are iianirndailv f.uour- 
able for laising stock, (’at lie thrive fairly. The^ e.iii be 
wintered willioiil giain, but lequiri' to be Avell foiblcied. 
Feebli* atlemjits have bet-n inaile hen’ aiul tide to .aise 
fruit, but without much success, 'I'lie snow' di.^apj-eais 
ami ploughing eommeiu-os in Ajall. The en-ps are har- 
vested in August, as the long sunny days ot suiniiiei Ining 
vegetation ot all sorts to lajiid inaliiiil}. 

Maniloha, in coiiinioii with tlie adj.ieent tenitiiies, en- 
joys facilities fora most extensive system of ini. uni cnii- 
municalion. It i.s niagniiicently w.ih'red b\ ii\er, and 
lake.s, which, from their gre.-U length and gem'i. illy uniform 
depth, nlhird ra.sy and rajdd inean.s of trai.slt and tnins- 
j)ort ihronghonl its entire extent. I’he |»rineijiil liver.s 
are the Red River (of tlic noitlO, and its tribnt. ny tbo 
AssinilMiim*, discharging into the ited Ri\er;;t W iiinijieg. 
The former is 1)55 miles loiej. and the laltei -Isu inile.s, 
j and is navigable for .small ste.anievs for f* cm 2.'0 to S.iO 
I niile.s. The large.st lakes are Wimiijic'': and .Manitoba. 

I Lake of the Woods and Wiimipego*'!'’ me sm.dler. Jheio 
I N also water communication with Lite Siipcvinr to the 
j south-east, and the (.’anadi.m Pacific Railway cros'^es thu 
J province rather to the north of the town of Winnijieg. 

' Rich deposits of iron on* have been found on the slojies of 
; the Rocky IMounlalns. Tlie gold wn.sbings of the North 
; Saskatchewan and Peace riveis nflord jirofitahle woikiiig. 
As to coal, the large hed.s of the North Saskatcliew'aii 
River, on tbe Soinis, and in tho nolghbouihood of the 
Peinhina, 'I'urtle, and Riding ^Iimnlains appear practically 
j inexhaustible, it h.aviiig been ascertained that a bolt over 
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200 mill’s in wiiUli Timlerlies several thousand square 
miles. 

'(’lie word Manit(»l)n. is a rontraetion by fli« FrcnHi- 
Canadian Noya^eiirs of the ooinpnund Cree word wanito, 
spirit, and nuthan^ strait. I'lie waters of a strait in llie 
lake t^^Ianitoha) bein^ a;^itated in an unusual way, the 
Indians fonn(»vly belie\<>d that tin y were moved by a spirit, 
and so railed the lake iManitowahan. 

MAN'NA, the ronerete jiiier of the “lloweriiiff ash” 
(Fra.viinfs ornus'), n species of as!i ^^hi(.•ll is a native of 
the south of Europe, «^rowinf]ral)nn(hintly in Sicily, Ctilahria, 
Aimlia, &e. The jnire (‘xudes s]»ontaneousI\ in warm dry 
weather, and concretes U])on the hark ot tlu* tree; the finest 
manna is, liowt'ver, procured h}" makini; loii^'itiidinal inci- 
sions of about .*• iiielies lou". 'I’he manna tlows at flrM in 
the form oi a thick juice, whielj f;radually com'retes. Tlie 
finest kind is c.illed ilakc manna; it i.'^ in ])ieoe.s of a pale 
yellonI-.h-while colour, is li;;ht, rather dry, ami brittle, and 
it bcais fieqnently tbe impression of the branoli on wbirli 
it concictes. It has a slij^lit p(*cnliar odour and a sweetish 
taste, mi\<jd with a slij^ht dei^reo of bitterness, and alto- 
f^etluT loaves a disai^rec'ahle impression. Although it has 
a composition not unlike sn^av, it is not fermcntahle. 
Manna is employed as a f^cntle, la\ativt! for clnldren. It 
is, howev<*»', seldom used, except as an adjunct to iimre 
active juediciiies, as senna, ihuhai h, iS; e. Other kinds <#f 
manna are ]noduced l»v the taimirislv. tin* nllunj:!. &e. 

MAN'NA CROUP, or MAN'NA GROATS, a piv- 
paratiou imnle in lJussia and elsewhere fiom the seeds of 
a c^rass ejilled (j!/tfcrrl(i jluUnim, It is much used for 
puddiu;;s, and is precisely similar to the Italian semoliinw 

MANNHEIM. Sec‘.MANmaM. 

MANNlTE, a su'rar obtained from manna; tlie fyiccha- 
riiic juice of the oiv///.s*, natural order Oh. leeu*. 

It exists ready banned in many fim^ii.aiid in sever.il pl.iets 
and ferns. It is also found as aii elllon‘se<*nee on some «»f 
the al;j:.T, ill which it is a ]»roduet feriiienlation. It is 
usually form«'<l dniiin; b’rmcntalions of starch and stn^ar, 
ami esjK'ciall) in that known as the viscous fermentation. 
It is easily ])rejiared from mmma by builin:; it in alcohol; 
the mannite crystallizes out in four-sided ])iisins, which 
niM} he obtained of joeal si/e ami purity. The formula is 
'’‘‘’’y soluble ill water and ulc«>hul, hut 
insoluble in etliei. It illfl'ers from other snrars in heiii;; 
iiiifenncntahle, and has no aiti<'n on pohuized li^ht. It 
melts at I’aljr.), boils ;it LMK)' C. (on2'' F.ihr.), 

tiud distils without deeoin|iosition. It is a hexatoinic 
alcohol. Maimide *i) mnniiitaii 

synipy bodies derived from maimite liy the elimination of 
tljc elem(‘llt^ of w.-iter. Niti’o-mannite, C,;lls(NO;i), 3 , is a 
very exph^sivai coin])ound : il forms wliile cry.'-tals solulde 
in alcohol and i tlier, hut insolnhle in water, M:nmitic 
acid (Ct;Ilj.j 07 l is an imerystallizahle aei<l <djtaiiied from 
mannite by oxidation, Jt Jorms imerystallizahle salts 
called maiinitatt's. Another jaodiict of the oxidation is 
marnitose (F,,lle-^k;)i anothei variety (jf .su^^ar. 

MANOM'ETER (from two (ireek words siffnifvin" 
thin or rare and :i measure) is the name pven to instru- 
ments (mt>i*‘* often calli*d pressure i^aui^c-s’) wJiich measure 
tlie elastic foreo exerted on the walls of a clo,sed space 
by the atmo.sphere or other jases. The, elastic force is 
f^merally measured in atmosjila'ies; that is, in multiples of 
the avera;^e jiressiiro of the atmosphere on a sijnare inch. 
This is found to be nearly oO ineln's of mercury, which at 
thf stMiidard temperature mca.snres 11*7, iieaily \o Ihs. 
An atmo'-qiliere is usually taken, tlieii, as 15 lbs. to the 
sipiare inch. 

(fjKH-nir Mminviek r . — When low prcRsurcs are fiou^^ht 
to he iiieasured (not above four or five, atiiiosphere.s) this is 
a useful instrument. It is siinj»Jy a bent tulu’, open at both 
t*nds, containing a small quantity of mercury. The, inev- 
cuiy rises as it will in the, longer arm, and this is taken as 


1 (the pressure of one atmosphere); from the point 1 the 
scale is gi*ailuated 2, 3, 4, i<le., at interviils of 30 incln*8, 
and each atmosphere is divided into teiith.s and hundredths. 
Beyond the mercury (ah in the figure) is the short arm, c; 
the tube ends .above c in such .a way ;is to he readily eoimecled 
witli the gas, itc., to bo measured. The pressure of the 
gas upon the surface, a, will of couv.se force the mercury uj> 
in the Jong arm of tlie tube, according to its inte.nsity. 
The limit to this simple instrument is the lengtli of the. 
longer arm, ivliieh becoitics excessive .after bnir atmosp)]en‘.s 
or so. M. Amagat, liowever, availing himself of the shaft 
of :i roal-inine near St. Etienne, worked in 18H0 with an 
open-air manometer nearly 400 yards high. 

Compresml-air j'\f a7iometer. — This isfouuded on rn»v Ic’.s 
law, that “ at a constant temperature the volume of a gas 
is in inverse ratio to it.s pressure.” Thus, by doubling the 
pressure on a volume of gas you Iialve its bulk. An air- 



()j)pn-air ^fanometnr. CoTnpres'U*d«alr Manometer. 


tight closed charnlK'r is provided in wdiich is a quantity of 
mercury, as shown in the ilhisl nation. Connected with 
this chainbci* tliere is a tube, 5, whieli dips into the mercury 
and is aicunitely fitted so as not to disturb the jierfect 
clo.xure of tlu* air-tight i-hamher. It is graduated from 
its point of i'=:sue, niul is closed at the lop. Through the 
bottom of the eliambor, and penetv.ating the mercury, 
rises a second lube, a. The latter will of course admit air, 
and the air pri“>.^ing on tJie surface of the uierenry in the 
ch.aniber f(»rc,cs the nn’tal up the graduated tube 6 till, at o, 
it balances tbe pressure of tlie atniosphcrc. This marks the 
]M)iiit 1. Jt is manifest that if tlie apparatus he now fixed 
on to a boiler, steam chest, &e,, so that the vapour whose 
force is to be measured passe.s into tbe chamber, tlie force 
exerted on the surface of the mercury will vary from that 
of the atnios])liere. The mercury will ho forced up the 
graduated tube till tho pressure of the, compre.ssed nir 
existing in that tube above tlie mercury, and held lliere 
because the tube, is closed at the top, equals the pre.ssurc 
of the vajiour being measured. Tlio heavier the pressure 
the mure elastic becomes the compressed air, aud the smaller 
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iho graduations. Roiiglily speaking, doubling the pressure 
halves the volume of the compressed air beyond the 
ineicnry. The graduation is usually efleeted by absolute 
trial, as Boyle’s law is found not tf) he exactly accur.ate. 
The manometer is now largely used by physiologists 
for d<*tennining the arterial pressure (»f the blood- flow in 
the circulation, the jirossure of the air in the lungs, the 
forc(*of respiration, »Si.e. 

MetnUie Mfniomvtn \ — For veiy high pressures glass 
tubes become dangerously brittle, and further, they get 
coated by the mercury in course of time; pressure gauges 
c<tnij)osctl entirely of metal have therefore been constructed. 
Ojje of the hehl, of these is Bourdon’s gauge, of whieh avc 



Uounlon’s Metallic, rrcs'atrc Gauge. 

give an illu.stiatiou. The gas or vapour, being admitted 
at A, ])aK.'50t> down a u.arrow curved copper tube of elli]»tical 
bore, and the gnsater its pre.ssure the more does it tend to 
straighten the tube, to uncurl it, in fact; cousequ<*iitlv 
th(‘ mor<} to the left is the needle deileeted. The scale is 
graduated very carefully in atmospheres and fractions of 
atmospheres. • 

MANOMET'RIC FLAMES. Sound r('a<>hes the ear, 
as is well known, by vibrations of the air. j See Arora- 
Tics."! Many doA'icea have been invented to naider these 
vibrations visible by their ctlecls. TJio best of them is 
the, manoinetrie flame of Kmnig the, a(5oust ieian. To a 
resonator or ehamher for reinforcing a tone of a certain 
pitch [sec Ri:.sn?«ATUJt] is lixed a gas-chamber, often of 





the sliapo of a small flat box big enough to hold two half- 
crowns laid flat on one another. This is closetl on the side 
nest the resonalor by a thin membrane of india-rnbher. 
Gas is conveyed from a source of siijqdy to the gas 
chamber by one ])ipe, and from it by another pipe, this last 
carrying a fine jet, so that tlic issuing gas nuiy be set 


alight. The apprupiiale sound being given, the air within 
the resonator is thniwn into strong vibration, the india- 
rubber membrane is sit into ^Hilsming motion, and by 
consequenee the flame at tlie gas-jet fliekeis. To see the 
form of the flicker the flame sliould he viewed in a rotating 
mirror, so that if it were, steady it would show a hand id 
liglit, hut when it lliekcrs it shows a series of tongues not 
unlike the teeth of a saw. The experiment is llius made 
\isible to a large andience at once. The above illn.st>.jtii)ns 
show the, elleet on tin- flame of the fimJaiinMital tone ol the 
resonator, its octave, ajiJ a eomhinalion of tlic two. Oihi-r 
iiili reals give more complex and sometimes inlinilely iji- 
volvcil and lovely fmans, 

MAN'OR {mancrium'). At th«* time of th(‘ Xmanan 
Con<|Ue.st maiurlus or vianvrhfm (from Lat, inaun't ^ to 
dwell j denoted a largo mansion or dwelling. The modem 
English manor derises its oiigiii from suhinfend.ition, as 
it existed before, the inodiflcatioiis of the .s\stem of 
Icnuros introduced in 12:?.'i liy a reis.sno of Magna (’.trta, 
and tbo still more, important allcrntions made in 12!t0 
by the statute (,|uia Einjitores, and in J.-J2-1 by the 
statuti' Dc PriOiogaliva Regis, by which statutes the 
grjiiiting land in fee simple, to he held l>y the gianleo 
as a tenant or vassal to the grantor, wa-s stopped. A 
manor orh/ttiaJfif consisted of lands in demesne, n]iou 
whie.h tlic lord had a mansion, and to whieh lands and 
mansion, and more esjieeially to the mansion, Iheie nas 
a]q)endaiir a seigniory over freeholder; qualified in respect, 
of quantity of estate (Lc. ])y a tenancy for lif(‘ at the least, 
if not a tenancj in fee-simple), and suilieieiil in point of 
number, to constitute a court-ban, n. Tbe.se fieeliolders 
were called raniaars^ and llieir lands “ tenemental lands,'’ 
i.c. lands granted out in tenure, to di.sliiigiiish them from 
the loid's demesnes. Tliese tenemental lauds, anelmitly 
know'll by the denomination of nirasin'iis^ though held of 
the manor uiul w'itiiin the seigniory (or, as it was nsiiallv 
termed, within tin* fee) of the loid, w'ere not considercil as 
])fiit of tlie manor; hut the s(‘r\iees i^ftuhig from .sueli tene- 
mental land.s were part of the manor, and c.ssential to its 
existence. Afterwards It was siillieieiit if tlie site of a man- 
sion, at which the scTNiees liad lieeii reserved, fonued ])ait 
of the demesnes; and at last this vestige of the origin ot 
the name of tin; estate was Jispeiisetl with, and if the lord 
retained .any portion of the land, so tliat tlica-e would he 
some demesnes to whieh the seigniory over tlie freehold 
tenants of tbe manor, and the services lendeied liy lliein, 
might continue to he apjiendaiit, the co)n]iomuI estate c.illeil 
a m.aiior was not dissolved, wlielher it could be shown (bat 
II mansion had ever stood on the part of tbe demesne-., or 
lands retained or not, and even if tbe lord liad alieneil and 
W’vcred from his deme.-iies the S}»ot oil whieb tbe inaii'-ion 
had once stood. 

MANS, LE, the capital formerly of tbe ]>n»\inec of 
Maine, now’ of tlie deparlmeiiL of Sarthe, in Tiaiiee, stands 
on the rigliL bank of the Sarthe, Iiere eros^ed liy liner bviilges 
and a railway bridge. It is 132 miles S.W. fiom raii.-, by 
r.ail, and bad bl.l I 1 iiibabitants in ISSil. 'I'lie (’atlirdi.d 
of St. dulien, famous for its elioir and ])aintti| wituldws, 
and dating from the tliii tc'eiilh centiirv, ednl.iin ■ tin- tninb 
of Berengaria, Cirur-de-Lioii'f; queen. 'J’lie < 'Inn eh de l.i 
tJouture, wliieh dates from the twilttb ecnlnr\,and that of 
Notre l)ame-du-l*ie, from the eleveiitli eentniy, are very 
remarkiihle huildinu^;. Le Mans is ]..utly inclosed by 
Rom.in walls. It lia.-' a town-ball, jnefeeture, tlie.-itre. two 
hospitals, mnsenm, (’ 01111111111:11 college^ and a puhlie library 
of rjO,()no volumes. U ciees title to .a bishop. The niann- 
faetuves consist of coarse w aolli , lace, honey, wax candles, 
linens, .soap, liosieiy, bl.inlels, woollen yarn, pajicv, and 
leather. There are also marble works, a tobacco faetorv, 
and bleach mills. 'I'he lowai is noted for it.s poultry, of 
I which it sends a large Mi}»j)ly to the mctropoli.s. 

1 The town is an important railway junction, and in con- 
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Rcqucncis bocaino for a time tlio central position of llic 
J-’rciicli army of the Loin* during the Franco- (lerman War 
of 1S70-71. Tt was the scene of some severe fijL^hiiii*; on 
loth anil mil .laniiary. 1871, hctwi'im the Iriiopsof (.Ii‘iierjil 
Clianr.y anil those of iVince Freilerick (iharles niul the (liand- 
(liike of Meekleiiblir/j^, in wliieh the former were completely 
defeated .and 20,000 of them made prisoners. The town 
was evncu.xted hy the rreiieh on tlm I2tli, and lemaincd 
in possession of tlie (Germans until lh«' close of the war. 

MANSARD. FRAN 9 OIS. was hoin at I'aiis in IT, 08. 
At the a;;e of twenty-tuo he distlnpiuislied himself .as an 
.architect, hut imiii- of his woiks aie in .a pure style of 
Jirchitt'cture. lie died in KWiO. lie is said to have been 
the inventor of the cmh roof, cJiaraet eristic, of the Reii.ais- 
s.anee .and now with inmlitiralions common in Raiis, called 
.after him .a MaHMn'd, which consists of two ]d.nics on each 
side, a steeper one below' and a Hatter one above, so tli.al it 
.admits of an attic heiii;’, lodi'jed in it. jMaus.ird roufs are 
r.ayndly inereaMiifC in Lni’laiid,Ms tlieynot oid\ make the roof 
iisi Ini hnt lii^dily oiiiamental as .a termination to the buiUliinj;, 
La\iiii'; it .an im]tosini; and varied sk} line. 

!\1 wsAKD, .ii'Liis IlAnixtriN, .a iie]i]iew' (d the preced- 
in'/. horn ill UI-lo. lie was llie arehiteet of Veisallles and 
of tlie dome of the (Minreli of the Jnvalides at Ikiris. lie 
dll d in 1 7<«S. 

MANSE, in Seoltisli law, ori/in.ally meant :i deteniiinate 
(jtianlity of ;rioiiiid, tlie extent of whieh is not Icnowai, lit 
rUher fur pa‘-hiie or tilla/e, ;el aji.ait for the use of the 
cleri^Mnan jf e\ir\ rural ]jarish. 'I'lie term is now* applied 
to the dwellin";-lioiise, ineludimj; st.able, hyre, bain, and 
olhe'* olHce.s to wliii'h he entitled hy l.iw: tlie jiortioii t»f 
Land with whieli he is also prusided hein/ ealiid his irlehe, 
i\Iiiiisters of pavislies wathiii Ihi- hoimd.s of i<<yal hiiiplis aie 
net intilled to man.se.s; hnt wlierc the p.'iiish is ]. art ly rural 
iiiid p.arlly hiirc,h-roy.al the heritors are hinind to pro\Idi'* 
him with .a mai'.se. 'J’he hiiideii of eveetine .and sup]i(<rlm^ 
in<* manse lies upon the Jierltor.s wiio .'ire the ]uo]»iIeloi.s of 
l.nids within tlie ]i,ni.sh. On tlie eomjdelion of tJie hnlld- 
imj; tlie heritors may app!\ to tlie jueslnleiy oi the ]>aiish, 
Asl.u iijiou AJ-it itiuiT will ]iroiioniiee the m.iiisi- ;i fiee manse, 
llie elleel of whieli Is to ohli"e the niiid'ter te kiaq) tlu* 
manse in tenantabh* condition diirlii-^ hi'. Iiu umheney. 
When a m:in, i stands in need of .additions and rep.iirs, or 
Avhen a jiew nuiii- i- i.s lerpiiied, the minister iri.iy ]»eJin(in 
till ]iv(’shyti’rv to hio.i' the .‘.ime ex.amliied ; and :ift'i emi- 
.'-idej.ilioii ot pl;m .and I'slini.ate:-., the jneshytery will /r.mt 
ilieiee a/aliist the Jieilteis fur the sum iieiwssnry for tin* 
leipiiied alteration^, Omv and .ahoAc tin Ir proper stiju'iid 
elej'Lcymeii oi nna! ]'■ni^l:l■.^ an entitled to *1 acre.-, of ai.abJe 
land i'l name of j'lehe, .and to ‘^la-.s for a hov.-.e .-uid two 
cows as prass oh he. 

MAN'SEL, HENRY LONGUEVILLE, D.D., a 

celehi.ited modern inet;iphysieian, was horn at (.’osorove, 
Norlliam])ton.sliiie, (Ilh Oetoher, 1820. lie wais educated 
.at Merehant Ta^ior.s’ School .'ind St. .Tolin’.s (’ollep'e, Ox- 
ford. heeomiii':: a sehol.'ir ami fellow' of the latter in 1812, 
and in 181‘) Jn- took .a doiildc first. He w.'is .'iftenvard.s 
ouiairied .und ajijKniitcd a tutor of the, colle«^a'. In I8i‘».'> he 
wa.s ay»])ointed re.iderin moral and metajiliAsical philo.sophy 
at Maoiilaloii College; ill 18.')1) Waynflete jnofe.ssor of Ionic; 
re/iiis jirofcssor of ecclesiastical history in 1807, .as suc- 
res-, or to De.'in Stanley; nnil in 18(58 dean of St. raulV. 
lie (lied at (h)s;p'ove Hall, filst duly, 1871. 

DcAotinp, ]iim.«(;lf csjiecially to lo;df' s^inl metapliysic.s he 
puhli.sheil in 1819 .an edition of Aldrich’s ‘‘ Artis Lo«j;ir:i* 
IJudiim iita,” in 1851 ‘‘ Prolo;(omciia Lo^dca. nu Jui|uiry 
into the rsychologic.al (’fiiar.actcr of Lnf^iciil rroc,i*s.ses,” 
and in 185:5 a work entitled “ Tin? Jamits of Demon.slia- 
tivc Seienee (hnisidered.” Conjointly with rrofe.«!.*tor Veitch 
he edited the Jec-lnres of TTamilton, find in I8tl(5 publi.slicd 
an c,s.say on the “ JMiilosophy of the ('onditioned,” in reply 
to J. S. Mill's eiilicism of ILamUton. The work of Man- 


I .«iers whieli excited the yrre.atest interest, however, w'.as his 
Hampton Lectures of 1858 on the “Limits of Rclifjious 
Thought,” whieli .awakened .a keen and iiilerc.sling contro- 
versy, in which Professor Maurice took an important p.art. 
Designed hy Mansel ;is a defence of revcali'd theology, his 
theory was denounced hy some of his critics as amounting 
j to “virtual atheism.” A posthumous work, eonsi.sting of 
lectures oil “ The Gnostic Hcresie.s,” was jmhlibhcd with a 
j inemoir in 1 875. 

! MANS'FIELD» a irinrlcet-town of i'higlaml, in tlm 
I county of and 1.*} miles N. by W. from Nottingli.am and 
‘110 miles from London by the IMidland Railwaiy, i.s sitnatial 
I in a Aalley near the little river Mann or Maun, and is .snr- 
j rounded by the di.stnet known as Sheiwood Forest. It 
contains .a town-hall, mechanics’ institute, a commoillons 
yiari.sh church, a free gramm.nv seliool, and .a union wurk- 
I iionse. Tlie prinei]).al inanufactiircs are those of tlin ad, 

I stockings, silk and cotton gloves, lace, and mnslard. Tliei o 
. :ire also some iron-foundries and an cxlensiii* trade in mall. 

. Till* neigh houring quarries supply an excellent stone jov 
i tlie pnrjio.se of nrchiteetnrul ormiment. The popul.ilinii in 
i 1881 was 13,5(53. 

I About Ij mile from Mansfield is the Aillage and lowai- 
ship of Maiislicld-Woodhoiisc, near which are some curious 
' rem.iins of tw’o Roman villas. 

MAN'SLAUGHTER, in Eiigli.sh law, i.s the unlawful 
taking of human lifuw'ithont nuliee express 01 implied. It 
• m.ay he either voluntary or involuntary, but it im]*lies that 
the net Avas done without yirenieditation. Thus if in a 
quarrel a man slrike^ his ojiponent with his hand .'mil so 
eaiuses liis death, the act would gpiierally he rc/Jiriled a.s 
manslauy.hter, hnt the use of a w'eaimn, such as a knife or 
jiislol, wonlii very possibly he held to imply ju'emeilitation, 
which would make the crime murdcM'. Maiishiughter may 
' he eomniilled in\i)liiiiliirily thioiigh culpable eairle.ssni'ss 
or i)f'jl"i‘t, and it i,-* in thi» sense that the term is gcner.dly 
int' r])r» ted in Seotl.aml. See Ifri.MicrnK. 

MANTE'GNA, ANDREA, was horn .at Paihia in 1 1:5 1 . 
Ills jiarenls were in Innrihle life. His chief resilience :iiid 
l.is ?ehoo1 were at jM.aiitnu, under Gon^aga. hut he worknl 
oeeasionally at otlier yilnees, c.syieeially at Rome. “ Tlie 
'I’l inmph of Julius Cje.sar” was ])nri:liaM*il hy King Charles 1. 

I fiom the Goii/.aiM family. Tlii.s, his greatest and luos! 

C'-tceined Avork, com isling of nine tempera pie tiire.s, each 
^ 9 feel hi 2 li and 9 feci wide, i.s noAV at Hmujiton Court. 

I nliayqiilv it aams coar'-ely painted oAcr hy Lagiiern-. in thu 
I li.ne of William IJl. i\lantcgna Avas imdoubli'ilh tlu 
i gic.itesf ]ininte»* of the. north of llaly in the fiflecutli ecn- 
l Illy, .mil he was tin- first to eiigvaie Ids owui designs. 
J licre ;iie .some tine AA’orks hy him in the National (iallery. 
He was the .soii-iii-hiAV of Jaeopo (the elder) Rellini, iuid 
llnongh iiim mid liIs hrotlu-rs-iii-lMW exerci.seil gn*;it intlu- 
j eiiee upon tin? ri.se of Venetian art. He died .at jM.antuaon 
1 thu i:Uh of Srptember, 1.50(5. 

! MANTES, a town of Franco, in the dep.artmcnt Soine- 
' et -Oi.se. It is a first"el.a.ss station on the Paris-Roucii 
RadAAviy, .‘>4 miles W.N.W. from l^iri.s, on the left Iwiiik of 
' the Seine, wliieh an island here divides into tAVu br.anches, 
i erus.sed by li.aTnl.sume bridges, lhat connect ifie town Avith 
j the Mihurh of l.Imay, on the liglit bank of thu river. ’J’ho 
tow 11 , Avhicli i.s A\eJl built and .adorned Avith scAcral fountains, 
lia.s a public libr.iry, a civil tiibumil, three ho.spital.s, an 
! alnishonse, sevend t.aiiyards, breweries, flour- mills, .and a 
j saltpetiu f.aclory. Jt has a fine GotJiie chnreli, Avith two 
; lofty toAvers; and from its delightful sit.niitioii is styled 
! “La Jolie.” The toAvn and its monasl cries were pillaged 
and burnt by William the Conqueror in 10!n>; his liorso 
reiired in treading on tlie burning embers concealed hy a 
heap of nslic.s, and in recovering him.sclf he Avas throw'ii 
forward on the pommel of the .saddle and so inneli injured 
1 lh.at he died in Rouen a fcAv days after. The population 
; in 188ii AA'ns 15419. 
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MANTINE'IA was Bitiialotl ill tlio cast part of 
An'ailia, in an elevated plain of considerable extent, wliieli 
wab bounded on tlio norlli by the plain of Oreliomeiios, and 
on the south by that of Tc^ea. The Mantincans liml a 
democrat ieal form of government, and were closely con- 
nected with Argos, 

In after many and long-continued w'ars, the 

Spartans took Mantineia and destroyed the city. After 
the battle*, of Ixiuktra the Manlineans rebuilt their ritv, 
and it was in the vicinity of their town that the battle was 
fought (n.r. 8(12) between the Spartans and 'j'hcbaiis, in 
which Epaininondas fell. Mantineia, in later times, joined 
the Achaian League. Pausanias, who visited this city in 
tlie second century, describes it us a large and flourisliing 
place, and has devoted a considerable part of his eighth 
hook to a description of its works of art. The ruins of | 
^tantineia, now called Paleopoli^ arc still considerahlc. 
U’he walls arc nearly entire. 

MANTIS is a genus of insects belonging to tbc order 
Oirrnorri.nA and family Manlidae. These insc(;ts are 
found in all warm countries, ai*e exceedingly numerous, 
and remarkable for the grotesque forms wliich they usually 
assimic. Their resemblance to a porfam of a plant is often 
so gn*at, that it is only by their motions they can he. 
discovered. A Javanese mantis so exactly resemldes :i pink | 
orchid that in.sccts are attracted into its very jaw.s in bcareh 
of homy. Another tro])ic.al speci<‘8 prc.scnls a close refctan- 
blance tf> tlic white ants on which it feeds. 

A nnniher of legends have clustered round the mantis 
on account of a peculiarity in its Rlniclure. The pro- 
Ihorax is gi’catly elongated, and is ufAuilly bent at an 


insects, and one sjiecies, ^[ anils oTfjentlna^ of Pnenos Ayres, 
seizes and eats small bixi^. Tlleir formidable fon* limbs 
arc also used in tigliting among tliemselves, and the females 
sometimes devour the. maleb. 

In the ^lanlidrc the ho.ly is elongated, tlu* aiiteimm 
thread-liki*, the wings well developed with the. veins .show- 
ing a fan-like arrangement. 

The eggs, .arc dep..site(l hy the female inanlis np.,n plants, 
where they arc arranged in a symiactricril mannei, :ne ef)V- 
ered by a glulinons .substance, which soon hardens into a 
kind of case. The form of the c.asc varh'.s according to 
the species. Tin* young when liatched reseTnl)lc the p.arcnts, 
ex(;ept in size and in being de.stilute of wings. 

The Mantitla) are most abundant in tlu- tropical jiavts 
of the world, e.sj)eclal1y in South Americ.a, but a few aie. 
fonnd in the soulli of Kiirope and North America. j\f anils 
reliffiosa (the common ]>raviug mantis) is common in the 
South of Praiiee: it i.s about 2 inches in length, with simpli! 
thread like antenna?. Tlie species of genu.s Lrcinoidiila. In- 
liahitiiig the deserts of Noilh Africa, resenilde the ,‘^;iiul in 
colour. 

MAN'TIilST, a temporary fortifiention to j)n)(ecl, gun- 
ners fium the bullets of the enemy. It is made .so that it 
may he lioisted while. :iim is Uing taken, and then lowenul 
so as to C(»ver the wliole opening in the embrasure, «Mse- 
iiiate, or port-liole, except a small aijertiire for the muz/do 
ot the gun. Tliey are gener.ally inadr* of s«did planks of 
W'ood or iron plat(*s; but duiiiig the OrimeanWar the lhu> 
siatis construeted some very skilful oiic.s of plaited rope. 
Mantlct.s liave l)eeoine more used thsm ever of late yi-ars, in 
consequence of the preei.sion and length of range of the 
modern rilles. 




MAN'TUA or MAN'TOVA, a city of great hisfoiio 
importance in Nortlimi Jf.aly, 22 iniles S.S.VV, of Vi'rona, 
situated on an island iihout b miles in eireumfereiice, in tlio 
middle of a l.agoon formed by the Mineio, and joined to 
tlie mainl.and hy causewaiys, tlie .shortest <jf wliicli is about 
lOOn feel in length, 'riie town is regularly and very strongly 
forlitied. It i.s well built, with wide streets and .squares, 
and contain.^ many handsome stmetnres. Tlie prinei]).il 
buildings are — the ealliedral, one of the finest in Italy; tho 
church of Saiit Andrea; the cliurelies of San Mauri/.io and 
San Sebasliano; the liou.sc? of Uiiilio Uomano, whose work.s 
ns a p,ainter and an arc.hitect form the greatest 
__ of the city ; the Church of S-'.nta Pavhavji, 

rich in paintings; the public library of hO.Oihj 
~ V volumc.s, ami the inn.seum, in whicli is a valuable 

sctdptnre gallery; the dueal palace, an old, 
v.ist, in*egui:u.’ strnetnre, jiartly rebuilt and decorated hy 
Giulio Iiomano, which contains some* good paintings ; the 
Palazzo Veccliio, in which Napoleon T. held his court; sev- 
eral convents, a ,7ew.s’ .syn.agogue, ci\il hospilal, two <trjihaii 
and one Jews’ asylum; arsenal, cavalry liarraeks, theatre, 


angle witli tho body, and carried in n seini-ercct posi- 
tion. The first pair of legs are converted into powerful 
weapons of oftcnce, Tho coxa or basal joint is much 
elongated, wdiile the femvr or thigh i.s very long, and lias 
on its under surface a deep groove, the edges of which arc 
fiirni.-ihctl with strong spines. Tlie tihia^ the joint which 
follow.s, is also armed with spines, and can be bent back 
like the blade of a penknife on the femur, Tho curious 
attitude of the mantis as it stalks slowly along or remains 
motionless on the watch for prey, has led to its being 
credited with a sanctity to wdiich it certainly has m) claim, 
as the various names, soothsayer (Gr. inauiis)^ preacher, 
saint, &c., attest In the south of Franco it was held that 
it would point out the way to a lost child. According to 
nnother legend, a mantis h.aving alighted on the liniid of 
St. Fr.anei.s Xavier, was desired hy him tf» sing the pr.aise.s 
of God; uitli wliich request it iimnediately replied by in- 
toning a beautiful c.inticle. 

Tlie Mantidffi feed on flies, grasshopper.^, and other 


sculpture gallery, and the gates and bridges of the town, 
c.specia]ly the gate dei Mnliiii, hy (iiulio Koniano. A ji.'dacc! 
outside of the. town, called Palazzo del To, was origimilly 
intended for st.ahles for the Gonzag:i dukes, Imt iiiuler the 
direction of (liulio Komano it grew’ into a jialaee. 
There is a good fresco tliere, Tlie town of Mantua con- 
tained 2!t,974 inhahit.'ints in 18):<2, of w'hnm ahout 2,">00 
arc Jew's. 

Mantua has a lyceum, gymn.asiLim, a<-.adeiny (tf fine, arts, 
scver.al scientUie ainl litemry iiiif ilulioiis. botanic garden, 
and numerous ool lections in .soi<‘nce and art. From its 
situation the jdace is extremely unhealthy. The manu- 
factures eonipribC silk, linen, and woollen fabrics, papor, 
cordage, leather, .and jian-liment. Virgil w’as horn .it Andes, 
(now' I’ietole), miles of this city. 

After the compiest of Italy by Clnirlemngno in the eighth 
century, Iklantna became the capital of a republic. It tlien 
c.ame inta the po*?session of the (ioirzag.i dukes, to whom 
it hehmgcd till it fell to Austria in 170K. It was taken 
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I>y Napoloon L in 17f>7, and was the capital of the French 
depavtiucnt of the Minclo till 1 Hid, when it ji»;Miii came 
ilifu the possession of Austria. Most of the province was 
annexed to Italy after the -war hetwoen France .‘nid Austria 
in lH.o9, and the city was incorporated with Italy in IHlIG. 

MANUMIS'SION was tin* form hy which a Roman 
slave was freed from slav(‘rv. He miijlit ho rcpslered in 
the census as a hurf^css witli his niastj'v's eoiiscnt ; or 
seeomlly, lu* mi*;ht recei\e his liherlj as a Jepacy hy will; 
or tiiially. In* niluiht be maiiiimitted hy ‘‘vindicta.” The 
master hronjijlit his .sla\e before cnie of the chi(‘f mafpstrati s, 
slated the cause <if inaunmis.sion, and held the slaM* 
while the lictor of tin* eonit ]»ronouneed the “ vindieatioii,'* 
when he let him jfio from liis hand (c mann mldt'), whence 
the name of the ceremony. After manumission tin* ]Mirties 
were no longer master and slave, hnl patron and fieedman. 
The freedman toolc the name and ‘reutile name of liis patron, 
iisiiallyinhlin<r some name of Ids own eJmiccas a copionien. 
Tims the well-known Tinj, freedman of M. Tullius Cieero, 
took on liis inannmission the names (d M. 'J'ulliiis Tiro. 
'J'Inj ceremonies done, tin* .slave put on the pilens, donned 
the to^a, jd.'ieed a sijrnfjt-rinj^ on his linger, and went to 
get shaved — tlie distinctive marks of a free man. 

MANURE. TJiis word is siin]dy a shorieiied form of 
•iiKtiii. ieurrt\ handiwork, that is, the work of digging and 
R'rtili/.ing land. Thus Jhicon in liis ‘‘ History of Henry VH.” 
P]»eaks of “arable hind which could not he manured ^tilled) 
without jieojilc and families” as being necessarily turned 
into pasture. Huiicu the word came to be used for other 
feitiliy.ing iigcncies, and finally for these uloin*. I'ndcr 
this name wc inelndi! every substance used to amend 
the .soil, or to restore to it some ])aitieiilar princijde 
or ingredient whicli has been exhausted in the conr.se 
of eultivalion. According to tlieir respective inodes of 
action, inannre.s may bo divided into mechanical and 
cln'inical, lliough several r:ink at once under both lieads. 
A mechanical manure or "‘aiiiender” serve.s merely to 
improve tJie text me of the soil, so as to render it more 
compact or, if needful, more penneable to moisture, air, 
and the root-fibre.s of ]»laiits. 'rims sand or ashes added 
to a stiff clay, and clay or marl mixed with a soil of loo.se 
sand or of p<‘al, are instances of mechanical nmnuics. 
Their value when jiidieionsly apjdird is extremely great, 
.since, no m.'itter ^^hai m.ay he the eheinical constitution of 
the .soil, it cannot be fruitful if so light as to allow moisture 
to escajic too r.'i])hlly, and pennit the roots of plants to be 
Joo.sened by the wind; or if, on the other hand, it is so 
dc*ns<* us to allfAv water to stagn.ate in it.s texture. When 
a soil is in fine mechanical condition it will not cake to- 
getiicr .after being wet, and wlicn dried will rajndly gain 
weight by conden.sing watery vapour and gases in it.s pores. 

Clicmiciil manures supply to the. soil some necessary 
3ngrt*di'*nt or ingredients citlicr naturally W'anting, or which 
may have been removed by the crops cultivated. The bulk 
of the orgJinic structure of }dants is composed of the ele- 
ments oxygen, liydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, wliich, in tlic 
.several combinations of c.arboiiic acid, water, and ammonia, 
are drawJ) from the atmosphere and the soil. Uut even 
wln*n these arc applied to vegetables their growth will not 
jirocecd unless certain mineral substan(!e.s are likcwi.se fur- 
ni.'.licd in small quantities cither by the soil or the water 
us<*d to moisten it. The great majority of ])lants wlicn 
binni'd leave ashes, wliich commonly contain silica, potussa, 
and pliosphatc of lime ; often, also, inagn<*sia, soda, sul- 
jihates, and oxide of iron. These mineral bodies arc e.s.seii- 
tial to the existence of vegetable tissues, and ])lant.s will 
not grow in soils destitute of them, however abundantly 
bU]>plied with carbonic acid, ammonia, and w'ater. The 
carbon of pl.-ints is wholly derived from carbonic acid,ivhicli 
is ('ithcr absoibed from the atmosphere and from rain-water 
by the lefives,or from the moisture and air in the soil hy the 
roots. The carbonic acid always present in the air is eagerly 


.‘ibsorbed by the le.'ives of plants, the c-arbon being retained 
and assimilated with the body of tlic plant, while its oxygi*u 
is given out in the gascoui. form ; this decomposition being 
alw.ays effected under the influence of light at ordinary 
temperatures. Water is so common an article that in the 
general way nature provides all that plants require, and the 
liydrogen and oxygen of which they arc partly composed 
are derived from the w'uter chiefly absorbed by the •I'oots 
from tlie soil. The nitrogen of plants is derived chiefly, 
if not exclusively, from ammonia, which is found only in 
\ery mimite quantities in the atmosplnn’e and in rain or 
river water, and this, when exhausted, from the soil, must 
he. supplied hy ni-amircs. 

The importance of the mineral elements in the healtliy 
and vigorous growth of plants has been fully esl.‘il)lisln‘d 
by the rcsc.archcs of T.iehig, PolstorfV, and others; but more 
vceent experiments have showui that the celebrated “ mincv.al 
theory” of agriculture propounded by Riehig cannot ho 
.accepted without important modifications. According to 
this tlieory a soil is fertile or barren fur any given ]»l;int 
according as it contains those mineral sub.stances that enter 
into it.s composition. TIuks, “ the a.sljc.s of wheat-str.aw 
contain much silica and potassn, wdiile the ashes of the 
seeds contain phosphate of magnesia. Hence, if a soil is 
di'licient in any of these it will not yield Avlic.at. On the 
other hand, a good crop of wheat will exhaust tin* .soil of 
tliesc substances, and it will not yield a second crop till 
they liaAC been restored oitlier by manure or hy the gradual 
action of the weather in disintegrating the subsoil.*’ Tin; 
profc.ssor, in .summing np the re.suUs of his experiments, 
draws from them the folkming conclusions ; — (1) Hy cx- 
aniining the ashes of a lliriviiig plant we discover the 
mineral ingi’cdients whi|Ji must exist in a soil to render it 
fertile for th.at plant ; (2) hy examining a soil amj can s.ay 
at ouee. whether it is fertile in regard to any jd.ants the 
ashes of which have been examined; (fl) Avlien the defects 
of a .soil me known the deficient matters may be obtained 
and added uninixcd Avith such as are not required ; (4) the 
htruAv, IcnA’es, &c„ of any plant are the best manure for 
tliat plant, since ev(*ry vegetable extracts from the .soil such 
matters alone as are cs.sijnlial to it, and when are 

used in the proper quantity no other manure is required. 
He iiRo declared that “tlic crops on a field diminish or 
increase in ex.act proportion to the diminution or increase 
of the mineral substances conveyed to it in manure.” Tin; 
prolonged and elaborate exjieriments, however, which have 
been carried out hy ]\Ic.'!srs. Lawes and Gilbert at Rothain- 
sted aj>pefir to prove that it is impossible to get good crops 
hy using mineral niuniircs alone, and th.at nitrogimuus 
iiianures (farmyard manures, guano, ammoniacal salts, 
&c.) arc fertilizing agents of the highest value. 

Among manures the first place belongs for many reasons 
to the excreta of animals kept on the fanns, together with 
the .straAv used as a litter, and “ farmyard manure ” has 
been chemically proved to contain, Avithout exception, all 
the constituents Avhich are required by cultivated crops to 
bring them to perfection. Fresh dung, from its being 
soluble in Avater only to a limited extent, is more slow in 
it.s action upon AX'getation than dung which has been 
alloAA'cd to ferment and hceomo thoroughly rotten, but 
Avhere it is collected in heaps care must be taken to prevent 
the fertilizing matter being wa.sheil away by the rain. A 
pit having impermeable sides and bottom is the best place 
for keeping manure, and the bottom should ho so con- 
struettid that the liquid which i*uns off may be collected 
and again jimired over the Jicap. Farmyard mnuure may 
he enhanced in A’aluc by projier regard to the feeding of the 
animals kept, and, iii addition to the fertilizing matter it 
contains, it hclj>s also to keep the laud open and porous, 
and thus exercises a beneficial inechauical influence. Its 
chief defect is the large amount of water it contains, wliich 
amounts to about tAvo-lliirds of its W'cight, so that wheu 
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it lias to b(* conveyed any p^rcat distance there is tlio expenso 
of convex ill" iimcli useless matter. 'I he most ])owcrful 
natural manure known is Gr^VNo, already described in tlic 
arliclo on that subject. The mixtures known as super- 
j»hosphatcs are also of pjrcat imporlaucc. Tlmy are pro- 
jiared cliicfly from bones, coprolites, phosphorite, apatite, 
^vie., the materials heinp; treated with sulphuric acid, and 
tliey <!forivc their value chiefly from tlie soluble hiphosphatc 
of lime they contain, alon;; with neutral phosphate in a 
fine stale of division. Excellent manures are also prepared 
fjom blood, refuse fish, p;luc-makers’ waste, hair, horn- 
shavings, and leather scraps, rendered soluble by means of 
.sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The crude sulphate of 
amimniia and the nitrate of soda are vahuihle sources of 
nitrogen, as arc also, in a lower degree, oil-cake and .soot. 
Night soil is a more powerful manure than dung, and as 
]»repared and dried in France, under the name of 7m I 
it- has about ten times the value of ordinary farmyard I 
manure. The sewage of towns contains a vast quantity 
of fertilizing matter, such as urine, .soap-suds, and many 
oilier kinds of refuse, domestic and maiiufaetnring, but the 
whole is so largely dilnted with water that its agrieullnral 
applieatiou is yet .an unsolved jiroblem, except where lands 
lie below a town in a sitnation adapted for irrigation. Se.i- 
we<*ds form a ii.scful manure for many crops, e.specially tl.ax 
and Jieiii]), one loud of .seaweed being considered equivalent 
lo about four of farmyard manure. Oharcoal, xvhelher of 
boiie.s, wood, or peat, in a valuable adilitioii to manures on 
account of its property of absoibiiig ami retaining in it.s 
pores gases and vapours. Unluirned ])eat possesses a 
himilar properly, and where aecciisible h a valuable manure 
for sandy and calcareous .soils, to which it iinp.irts an iu- 
ere.i.sed power of retaining moisture. Ashes :ire often 
useful, and those of wood, peat, and w'eeds yield a eon- 
sider:ible amount of the salt.s of potash, hiinc acts in 
vaiious xvays, yielding direct nourisliincnt to vegetati(»n, .and 
livomoting the dccomjiositioii of organic matter; it also 
lilwratcs .silica from some of its combinations ami remb rs 
insoluble any salts of iron. Where a soil is deficient in 
lime farmyard mamirc, guano, «Sc., may be liberally sup- 
]>lied and yet fail to produce their proper etleet, whib* on 
poor sandy soils a supply of limcxvill frequenll) give better 
le.sults tlian n more cxjiensixe sujiply of farmyard manure. 

Manures, like the food and medicine.^ glxen to animals, 
require to be administered with judgment. Those intendcil 
to amnlionite the ti'xturc of the soil and effect any kind of 
decomposition in its ingredients should b<* added a consider- 
able tiim* before tlie ground is planted, in order that they 
may have full scope to perform their function. Rich nitro- 
genous manure.®, especially if volatile, should be given only 
'when moisture is plentiful, and when a vigorous vegetation 
can at once appropriate the nonvishmeiit pla<'ed at its 
disposal. To dress the land witli guano, sulphate of 
:immonia, or soot, in dry Avindy weather is utter folly. The 
richer manures, Avhen administered lo groAving crops, are 
best given in a state of solution. They are thus presented 
nt once in an aA'ailablc foim to the fibrils of the roots, and 
are secured against lying useless upon the soil. In no 
other method can grass lands be so oflTiciently top-dressed. 
It must, lioweA'cr, be admitted that tlie use of liquid 
manures is better adapted to a dry climate than to Rritain, 
Avhere in ordinary seasons the amount of rain bears an ex- 
cessive proportion to the temperature. It is a matter of 
national reproach that oven in the present d>iy an immense 
quantity of the elements of fertility are alloAved to go to 
Avastc, and even to become nuisances, Avhile at the same 
time tlio country is .spending about XS, 500, 000 piT annum 
for foreign manures. Slops have, hoAA’^CA’cr, of late years 
been taken in the right direction, and though many difli- 
ciilties have been discovenal there is no rea.s(in to doubt of 
the ultimate suceiiss of the. experiments that IiaA’e been 
made. See Seaa’ack, Utilization oi'. 


MAN USCRIPTS (I, at. mnnn acriptux^ lifind-w ritteiO, 
literally, Avritiiigs of any kind and on any material, but 
geiienilly re.strii’ted, in a literal y sense, to the tnioKs writtt'ii 
before the introdnela.n of till' ait of piintiin^ Ljivge 
numbers of thc.se m.'imiserijjt hooks aie j.useived in thi* 
libmric.s of Europe, and llie leadin.., d.'iting. and proper 
use of the.se form a distinct hraneh of ..tiidy kn..wn as 
the seienec of diploinalies. iMosl (,f the m.iiniisei ipts ]n-e- 
served in Europe have been examined by ^•onl|)et^•nl scholars, 
and their eontent.s, when Knllieienlly xaluahle, made known 
to the world; hut thi*re Ls still rotnii for moie llu>vougli 
ami careful work in this direction, and tliere can be no 
question as to tlie m‘ee.‘..sitv for in.suring tlie conlenls of 
all valn.ihlo MSS. tjoin heing lost, hy the mnllijdieatioii 
of copies Ibrongh the printing pie.ss <tr otherwise. In the 
earliest times men Avrote upon t.ahlets of wotxl, of brick or 
stone, ii))on the bark and dried le:i\esof tree,-, and n]ion 
thin ])laies of metal. Then came the u.se of skins and the 
invciilion of piqK-r from tln‘ papyrus reetl of EgAj)!. TapiT 
from cotton or silk av;is invented in tlie eaih jiart of the 
eighth eeiilur\ and paj'cr from linen ;ihont the thir- 

teenth or fourteenth eentury. All the wi ^leni «-xlant 
are Avritbai U])on p.ivehment or jiaper, niul the foimei h.ive 
proved to he of very gieat dmahility. !M.my of tin* nuinu- 
seripts tliat ha\c been ])reser\ed hear .siihsevijilions .slating 
by whom ami when they were written, hut there aie olliers 
which li.ave no siich mark for tin* detenniiiiition »if thi'ir 
aiitupiitA. Each Ashere these suhseriptioiis aie found thi-y 
cannot be trusted imydieitly, as l.iler eo]»yists lieqiieiitly 
eojaed sneli notices fioni ihe oiiginils hefon* them, and 
there are many such Ruh.seriplion.s which aie palpable 
forgeries. Tbe e.\terii;il eharaeteri.stic,s, Jiowl\(t, are of 
less imporlanee in judging tbe date of a manuseri])t than 
tJie peeuliarilies of tin* hand wilting, the nnxle of ftaniing 
the letters, the use of ahbieviatioiis, AAjiieli .suggest 
important le.st.s of age*. 'I'he tddesl l'!uro|iean in:innseri]>ts 
known are sjiecimen.s of Greek writing tonml among the 
ruins of lleieiilanenm ami JN»m]K‘ii. Jn thc.se tlie writing 
riin.s aero.ss the A'olunie in large letteis, Avilhout any division 
of Avjirds or .staiteiiees. without aeeent.s or ornaments, .ami 
Avilh hut \ory few pause niailcs. This method of writing 
eontimied in common use for several c*i*nluiie.s after tlie 
date of the desti uetioii of the.se cities, 7h a.i>. ; lull soiru* 
alterations Avere introduced hy Eutlialius in his editions of 
the hooks of the Ncav Tislamenl, in the l.atti half of the 
fifth century. In the seAciith century the letters began to 
be compressed .and inelined, and fmtlier eli.-mgi-s were 
gradually iutrodiieed until in the tenth eentury the cur.sive 
style of Aviiting had lu’arly .supei.seded the uncial. Ry the 
careful comparison of large nnmhersof nianusciipts a series 
of rules liuA'c been diawn np by Avliieli the age of any book 
can be determined A\ith a very fair degree of aeeiiiaey. 
See also Rook and iLH’^iiXATixt.. 

MANU'ZIO, ALDO (shortened form of or 

ill the Latini'/.ed form, Aldus Muuutius (1 4 l!L-I."ilo), was 
a famou.'i Venetian printer. He iiiAeiiled the tyjM* called 
italic^ and Avas Aery fond of it. Tlie .small volumes of the 
Aldino publications are almost yirieele.ss. ra«>lo M.nmzio 
Kueeeeded to the famous press in l.'i.'k'l. and added l(* it a 
profe.s.s<»rship of eloquence about 1I»- Avmt to Rome 

about 1501, Aldo Mann/a(>, tbe Aomiger (1, >!<-!><), wa.s 
not only a printer, but an aiillmr and profes.sor of bi'lles 
lettres at Rologna, JoS.'j, and Rome, l.^yik lie also be- 
came director of the A'alie.in press, 1;dJ0. See Ali»ixe. 

MANYUlC'MA COUNTRY, a laige di.sliietin Geiitral 
Africa visited by Dr. Javiiu'stom*, tlie ebief town of which, 
Rambjirri*, lies 140 miles of tbe matlii'in part of Lalo* 
Tanganyika, in about L>7" JO' E. bm. Dr. Eivingstono 
Avas detained Ijcmc .several montlis in 1X(;».U70. tlirough 
.siekne.ss and other eanses, and his last “Journals” (Lon- 
don, IXT;! contain niiieli interesting infonnation as to the 
peojde .and their country. The latter is described as “sui- 
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Ijnssitii^ly Ix'nutlful,” “excessively fertile,” nntl is larp^cly ] 
cultivated, but is iilso very uiihealtliy. Tnuriensc forests I 
abound — benee the name of M nnyunna ^ or “ forest people/* j 
It was here the doctor found the su]ierior race of intellijjeiit 
and industrious Africans, said to i)e fully equal, in band- 
some physical fiirm of the men and beauty of the women, 
to any white race. There is no national life, every jjetty 
headinan beini; supreme in his own villaiijc. Jlotwecn these 
numerous sctllcineiits fcinls arc connnoii, human life is 
taken on the most tiinini; pretext, and the ])eople were 
suspected, in)t without reason, of cannibalism. 

MANZONI. ALESSANDRO FRANCESCO TOAI- 
MASO ANTONIO. an illnsl lions Italian antic *r, was 
horn at INIilan, 7th J\Iareh, 17>S5. Ilis fatlun* was a de- 
scendant of a noble Italian faniih , and his mother a daughter 
of tlie eelehrati'd fJeecaria. At the ai^e of twenty-one .Man- 
7.oni went to J\aris, where his mother had been a resident 
for s.nne years, lien* he inad(* th(‘ acquaintance of several 
well-known literary men, and emhraeed the cnrnait scepti- 
cal o]jinit)ns. In IW(i(;-7 lie pul)lisj)i‘d a short niytholo'rical 
j)(»eni entitled “ rrania” in the classical style, and an eb\L»-y 
in l)l.ink verse on the d(*ath of Count Carlo imbonati. Jn 
ISOS he married and retired to an estate near Alilaii, 
dividin:; his tinn* fluMiecforth between husliandry and liter- 
ary woik. Tliroii^h the influence of his wife he venouneed 
wcptieisiri and beeame a devout Catholic, and his next 
publications consisted of a series of “ Sacred Ifyinns” .and 
a pr(»se vork on (’atliolie, morality. In ]Sll» he pub- 
lished a tracjcfly, ‘‘ 11 Conte di (.'anna^nola,"' iii whicli he 
abandoned the old traditions of dramalii* writinf: with so 
much lhoroiii;lincss and success as to j)laec himself at 
itie licad of tlie romantic school of Kiirojie. In 1821 the 
death of X.i]»oleori insjnrcd him to compose an ode entitled 
“11 Ciiujiic .Ma^j^io” (tlie I’iftb of ^lay), whicJi has bicii 
s,aid to be tlie most popular l\ric in the Italian lanpiai^c. 
llis p*calc"t triumph, limvcvcr, was attained when, in 
1825, Jjc jmhiislicd the first volume of a historical novel 
entitkal “1 I’romc.ssi Sposi " (tluj iletrotlied), a Milanese 
story of the Beventeentli ecntnry. In this work, which 
was eoTnjdeteil in 1827, the intlueiiee of Sir Walter Scott 
is plainly traceable. Us incidents an; w*ell told, tb(‘ cliar- 
aeters candidly developed, and the awfid scenes attemlaiit 
upon the plague and famine in ]\lilaTi ,are described in the 
most vivid niul impressive manner. Scott jmaiounced it 
to be the tinest iio\el ever written, and it has certainly' 
proved to he one of the most popular, for since its publi- 
cation in 1825-27 it has ;'oue throu;;h J 18 Italian, nine- 
teen French, scvcnt<*cn (Icnnan, and ti n Knglish editions. 
Man/oni added, in 1812, t() an illustrated <*dition of this 
novel “ La Storia della Colonna Infanie ” (the History of 
the Column of Infamy), in which he pves a .striking; pic- 
ture ot the atrocious executions, the consequence of 
superstition, diniiij'^ the plaj^ne of Ki.'lO. Heyoiul this, 
howc\er, and an occasional pamphlet, ho wrote nothing; 
after the piihlicatioii of his famous novel. In 180*0 he was 
nominated an Italian senator, and he died 22nd IMuy, IHTo, 
In his [irivatc life lie was in’cproachable, and by his aflec- 
tion, bcneviilcncc, and unvaryin;; courtesy ho pained for 
liimsclf the enthusiastic love of a hirpe circle of friends. 
.Several hiopraphioal sketches, writtim by his literary friends, 
liave appeared in Italy since his death, and some of his 
letters liave been published by Giovanni Sforza. 

MA'ORIS or MAORXES, the uboripinal inhabitants of 
New Zealaml. Tlic nainti is derived from a native w’ord sipni- 
fyinp “iiali\e” or “indipenous,” arid was first used by them- 
s<dvrs. They bclonp to the Malay race, and liave a tratlition 
that their ])ropenitors miprated from the island of Ilawaiki, 
supposed to be the modem Hawaii, in tlic fourteenth century 
of onr era. l>ut as this island is 4(HJ0 miles distant from 
New Zealand, and the canoes wliicli fhey used must have 
been of a rude description, some persons have tlioupht tJiat 
the tradition alludes to Savaii, one of the Navipators’ 


Islands, a mneli nearer proup. Althouph the native tradi- 
tion makes no mention of any previous inhabitants in New 
Zealand, it is generally believed that the oripinal natives 
were a darker race, similar to the Tapnos of New Guinea, 
and that in process of time the two races inlerminplcd. 

The Maoris arc altogether different from tho aborigines 
of the Australian continent, being a fine, welLfonned, tall, 
and muscular people, with a complexion which vai^«*s in 
sliadc from nil olive or copper-coloured hinj to a dark brown. 
Their countenances, especially thoso of the higher {»rders, 
arc often very pleasing, and nearly always striking, animated, 
and iiilellipcnt; their hair glossy, black, and cnrliiip; and 
their general cast of features not inalerially dill'ercnl from 
!1 h‘ Kuropean standard. Few of them have heanls or 
whiskers, as aveiy old custom exists among tlieni of plueK- 
inp out the hair on their face with shells. Tlie women are 
of less stature, and altogether inferior to the men. Ibey 
marry early, and perform a large amount of field labom-, 
and thus iHaamie bent and ohi at fort}. 

The New' Zealanders possess many qualities superior to 
those of savage nations in general. I'lny have ronsiderahh? 
fiireihoupht and vigour of mind, and are hospitable, frank, 
ireiK'roiis, and keenly sensitive upon points of honour. 
They liave, however, some of the savage vices; their pas- 
sions are easily roiisial, and in the ])nrsuit of revenge their 
l»eariiig is marked by ferocity and cruelly. AVlieii first 
visited by Fnropeans, and even until within a eomparatividy 
reci*nt period, they were addicted to caunihalism, drinUing 
the blood of their enemies, and feasting on their remains, 
baked in ovens scoojied in the earth. They readily adopt 
such of the. habits and pursuits of the European settlers as 
appear conducive to their own immediate advantage. In 
some districts they have, considerable tracts of land under 
cultivation, and bring their produce to llic market as regu- 
larly as the peasants of otlier lands. They also make good 
sailors and fishermen, but, ns a rule, will not work very 
Jiard. Tli<*y are divided into tribes, each Uiider its own 
head or chief, bound together by clannish attachment. 

Formerly the practice of tattooing the body was almost 
universal, but it has been generally abandoned since tlieir 
conversion to Christianity. It was a very painful operation, 
})crformcd with a hamincr and saw-like chisel. Tlie jiat- 
terns represented oraamcntal scrolls and figures, to denote 
the r:ink of the individual wearing them. The jmiietnres 
wTic stained with indelible vegetable dyes, and made tlio 
fa<-e present a most hideous appearance, although it was 
sujjposcd to make the Maori youth more prepo.s.sessing in 
the eyes of his rnistre.ss. 

Infanticide was also formerly prevalent, but is now en- 
tirely abolished. The chief difficnltics to peaceful progress 
of colonization in New Zealand have been with the Maoriiis, 
whf>, although agreeing in the first instance to the e.essioii 
of their eonntry to the qui'eii, strongly resented the enlarg- 
ing settlement of tho white race. From 1841 to IStJo a 
.serins of l)Ioo(ly and often perilous wjirs prevailed with but 
little intermission. Trouble arose with Te Wliiti, tho 
Maori prophet, and some of tho tribes in 18G9, and again 
in 1881, thenj being in the latter year no less than 500 
Maories in prison for trespass on the lands of tho settlers. 
TJie colonists now, liowcver, are sufficiently strong to cope 
with any difficulties of this kind, especially as the unfor- 
tunate native race is fast diminishing. AVhen tlie country 
w'as first colonized they were estimated to number 120,000, 
and to the handful of whites tliey were extremely formid- 
able. The wdiole of tho tribes only counted about 40,000 
in 1881, and were located almost entirely in North Island. 
Even those, now surviving arc by no means of pure stock. 
Association with white men has resulted in much intermix- 
ture. Ill their former wars they used spears and clubs, but 
they are now exjierl in the use of firearms. In 1884 their 
king or principal chief visited England in order to press 
the ckiims of his people on the government in person. 
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Tlieir knguftgo bolonpp to the Malay family, and seven 
ilifffiiait diiili'cts ai-e spoken. It is rich and sonorous, and 
wi'll adapted for poetical expression, especially of the lyrical 
kind. They ha\'e many proverbs, legends, and traditions, 
luid an interesting collection of them was made by Sir 
lieorge Grey, nt one time governor of New Zealand. 

BEAP (in Latin, mappu, a cloth ; in French, mappe- 
mondc^ a map of the world). A map is the representation 
of the surface of a sphere or a portion of a spliero on a 
]ibtnc. Thu name, howe^*er, is commonly applied to those 
plsiic drawings which represent the form, extent, position, 
and other particnlars of the vanuus countries of tlie earth. 
Due of the oldest maps is the “Mappa Mundi'* of Here- 
ford Cathedral, certainly as early as 12o0, perhaps earlier. 

Maps, lacing piano reprcseittatiuns of the surface of a 
sphere, may be obviously applied to various purfiOKesf 
hence wo not only liave tcrrestiial maps to represent the 
surface of the earth, but celestial or astronomical maps to 
I'eprcscMit the sphere of t4ie lieavenst and these general 
(lisliiictions have again thoir subdlvisioiis, Tliore arc two 
kinds of terrestrial maps — ^geographic or land maps, and 
hydrographic or sea maps: the latter are usually called 
CifAK'ix The methods adopted in the cxiu&t ruction of 
maps are as various as the taste and judgment of geo- 
graphers themselves, hut they may all be refon'ed to two 
principles, viz. projection and deoelopmcnU 

By projection is inoant the repi'csentatlon of the surface 
of a sphere on a plane, according to the laws of perspec- 
tive. By developmerU is to be understood the unfolding 
or spreading out of the spherical surface on a plane. This, 
however, first supposes the sphere to be converted into a 
I'oue or a cylinder; these being the forms portions of which 
most resemble portions of a sphere, and which, at the same 
time, are susceptible of the required development. There are 
three methods of spheric pnijection in general use, the 
ffnonwnlc or central^ the stereograph ic.^ and the oHho^ 
graphic^ distinguished from each other by the diflerent 
jiusitions of the projecting pohit in which the eye is sup- 
posed to be placed. 

PUOJttCTIOK. 

The Cnomonic or Central Projection supposes the eye to 
be placed in the centre of the sphere, and tliat the vaiiuus 



Gnomonic Projection. 

objects to he delineated are transferred from a sphere to a 
jilrtne, which is ii tangent to its surface. The entire hemi 
sphere can never be represented by this projection, since 
the circumference which terminates it is on a level with 
the eye, and is therefore parallel to the plane of projection. 
This method is chiefly used in dialling, bat may be advan- 
tageously applied to maps of a limited extent, more especially 
if they are maps of the polar regions of the globe. In this 
case the meridians will be straight lines radiating from the 
centre, and the parallels of latitude concentric cirdcs, whose 
VUL. IX. 


distances from the centre will respectively he equal to the 
cotangents of their latitudes. In the other cases of this 
projection, where tlie perspective piano is parallel to the 
horizon, or to' any meiidiiiii, the const ruction is rendered 
troublesome on nccount of the parallels (»f latilmle Imjcoiii- 
ing eun'es of difficult deliiicatiuu : these coses tlicrefore are 
seldom brought into use. 

Siereographic Prnjcvtion , — In this projection tlieeyeis 
supposed to be placed at the surface of the sphere, uiiil lo 
view tlie concave of the opposiTe hemisphere thiough tho 
plane of that circle iu the ^jolo of which the eye is placed. 


B 



* Btereographic Pn Joctlua. 

If K be the eye, and A a c the hemisphere lo he re- 
presented, A It c i> will he the plane of projection ; and 
the position on this plane of any point of the spherical 
surface will he indicated by a line drawn from that ])uint 
through the plane to the eye. Thus the puintb k, l, m, 
N, ou the, sphere, tvill be transferred to the plane at k\ f, 
?«, II. The advantages offered by this melliocl of projec- 
tion have brought it more into use thuu the other two 
methods. It is especially calculated for maps of the 
world, us usually made in two hcmi*.pheic8, from the cir- 
cuiiistanct* of the nquesentatioii being less distorted, and 
also on account of the im'iidians and |«irallels intersecting 
each other at right angles, ns tliey do on the globe. Its 
construction also is less diffieult than others, .since all (be 
groat circles of the spliere ure either circles or straight lines 
ill the projection. The meridian of 20° \V. is the one 
usually selected by Kiiglis»h geographers- for the jilane of 
projection in these maps of the world, because this 
meridian passes very nearly between the eastern and 
western continents, which Ihercforu occupy their respectii u 
hemispheres. 

Orthographic Projection , — In this projection the eye is 
supiKised to Ik*, at an infinite distauce, so that the visual rays 
leave the sphere in ]iarallel lines. The perspective piano 
on which a hemisphere is supposed to be delineated is tlio 
plane of that diameter which is perpendicular to the vi.siial 
rays — lienee every point of the hemisphere is transferred to 
this plane by perpendiculars let fall upon It. It will he 
inunediately seen from the figure, tliat the representation 
will decrease in accuracy wit li the inerea.se of distanco from 
the centre ; the parts near the circuiiifercnce being much 
foreshortened and distorted. 

In a Polar Map of this projection the meridians, as in 
the gnomonic maps, will oo radii, and tho parallels con- 
centric circles ; these circle*!, however, will have their dis- 
tonco from the centre equal to the cosines, and not to tlio 
cotangents of their rosjiective latitudes. 

In an Eqnatarial Map of this projc^cHon the equatorial 
regions of the globe ore made to occupy the centre of the 
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wwp, atiil tlic plmie of projection roiiicides with the piano 
of Olio of the tncridiAiis. In this ease the latitudo circles 
will bo projected in strai^rht lines paral'e! to the 
ftquator, which is also a strai'^ht line, and will vary in 
distance from it according to thu sines of their respective 
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latitudes. The meridians will bo portions of ellipses intcr- 
Mccting the equator in points similar in position to the 
intersecting points of the parallels on the polar diameter, 
and having their transverse axes coincident with this 
diameter and equal U) it. * 

1‘TlOJKrTION BT DEVELOPMENT. 

The devclopn^pnts to bo mentioned arc two — the conical 
and cylindrical. 

Conical Projection, — In this projection the sphere is 
aupposed to be circumscribed by a cone, which touches the 



epticre nt the circle intendi*d to represent the middle 
{turullcl of the map. If tlie points oil the sphere be now 
projected on tiie cone, by lines drawn from the centre, it 
is clear that in a zone extending but a short distance on 
rac3h side tlie middle parallel, as the zone a a! b h\ tliQ 
points on the couc would very nearly coincide in position 


with the corresponding ones on the sphere. All the de- 
lincations having been thus made, the cone is then con^ 
ceived to bo unrolled or developed on a plane surhu-c. 
Sliould the map bo mode to extend inucli above or behav 
tho middle parallel, the distant parts will be very much 
distorted. To remedy the defects of this projection, various 
modifications have l^eii suggested, among which those of 
Flamsteed me generally held in the highest estimation. 

Cylindrical Projectitm, — From wliut has been said of 
the cone, it will be easily understood that a cylinder may 
be applied to the sphere in a similar manner, and that a 
zone of a very limited extent in latitude may, without very 
material error, be developed on a cylinder. The peonliaiiiy 
of this method is that the nieridmiis, as well ns tho lati' 
tilde circles, are projected in parallel straight lines — a <a>ii- 
dition of tho map which makes it very applicable to nautical 
pur}>ohCM, and on which is partly founded the very ingeni- 
ous method called At creator'' s projection^ now univcrrally 
adopted in our charts, and to wiiieh, in conclusion, we will 
briefly allude. 

Atercator'c Projection, — ^Tbe line on which a ship sails, 
when directing her course obliijuely to the meridian, is on 
the globe a spiral, since it cuts all the meridians throogh 
whieli it passes at equal angles. This circumstance, com- 
bined with others, rendered a map constrncted on the 
principles of the spherical projections very inadequate to 
tim wants of the navigator. Hlereator considered, veiy 
justly, that mai-iners do not employ maps to know the tiiio 
figures of countries, so much as to deteiiiiinc the conrsi) 
they shall steer, and tho bearing and distance of tlioho 
points or places which lie near their track ; and this pro- 
jection is the result of his efidrts to secure to the seaman 
tliCHu desirable ends. The merit of this most useful method 
is thought by many to be more justly due to Wriglit ; for 
although Mercator published his first chart in io6(>, ho 
omitted to declare the principles on which he proceeded, 
mid his degree's of latitude did not preserve a just propor- 
tion ill their increase towards the poles. Wright, in 15h!t, 
corrected tlicse emirs, and explained the principles of his 
improved construction, in which the degrees of latitude on 
thu chart were made to incivuse towards the polo in the 
same ratio ns they decrease on the globe ; so that the course 
a ship steers by tho rnuriner's compass becomes on tlie 
chart a straight line ; the various regions of the map, how- 
ever distorted, preserve their true ivlative bearing, and 
the distances between them can be accurately measured. 
(^Consult Jurniesoii, On Maps ; ” Malta llrun, “ Othi- 
graphie Universelle; and De Morgan, Kaplanution of 
the Gnomonic Projection of the Sphere.’*) 

BCAP or MAPSS, WALTER DE. one of tho main 
authorities for the reign of Henry II., and one of tho 
creutoiB of tho legend of tho Holy Grail and the Knights 
of tho Kound Table. He w'as burn on the Welsh border 
aliout lldO, studied at the Paris University in IKiO, be- 
came attacbed to the court of Henry II., and was one of 
the justices in eyre 1173. He was a delegate of the 
king’s to tho Latcrnn Council in 1170, and became his 
chaplain in 1 100. Ho died about llOo. The whole ebit- 
ebut of tho time is sw'ept together in his ^ugao” (Trifles), 
and g valuable if veiled account of the Beeket contrpversy 
is given in bis Bishop Goliath,” a fierce satire against tiio 
greed and scltishness of tlie church officials, the drunken, 
lewd, gross Goliath towering above thom all, and Map pos- 
ing as the David with a little book fur liis stone wherewith 
to overthrow the monster. Too drunk to hold his tvino 
cup, in one passage Goliath roars out the well-known 
song— 

Milil est propositiim in iabernA morl*' 

(I have dctui'Uiiiied to die drinking in an inn), because, 
says he, 

** Dens sit propltluB hulo rotator! ** 

(God will sure bo merciful to a good toper). 
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Aft tlic Artlmimn Ic^rnA, intcrostin^ aiul 

Vju ied old writer is of interest. '1' Ikj “ Idllle Grail ' had 
already been produced, but it was Map who iu the^Great Holy 
Grail ” jjavc it with its full majesty, th«ut!:h still kecpiii" clear 
of denuitc cuunecliun with King Arthur. Afterwaixis he 
prinluet^d the really raaguiliccnt romance, Lancelot of the 
l«‘ike,” and then the mystical “Quest of the Holy Grail,'* 
with ti)C knight of purity, Sir Galahad, nud the kuighC of 
cliivalry, Sir Lancelot, as Us lieixjes. Finally, he wound 
up the whole and connected it with the Arthurian legends 
ill the “ Mart Artiis.'* It is not too iimcii to say tliat Map 
founded the elitealrous stylo Ui litemture; the claliorite 
and romantic religious and mystical feeling, the tinagiua- 
tive and allegorical narrative, and the striving after reline- 
iiiCMit of manners, while yet unspotted courage and rough 
liardili(X)d are retained, are the well-known elements of 
this style, fascinating to lovers of antiquities. 

As a spcciincQ of Old Frettcli the following may be 
perused from “ Lancelot of the lAko”;— 

A taut sent venu li Jicvalicr jusqu'au pont{ lors eom- 
rneneeiit ii ploi'or (weep) top dttrement tuit eusemhlew Kt 
Liiiicfdos lor demunde pm'quoi il plorent ct font tel duel 
(iiiourniiig). lit U dient (they say) quo e'est por amor di 
lui, quo trop est perillox li poaz (bridges),” &c. 

MA'PLB (Acer) is a geuus of trees or shrubs, many of 
whieli we exU’oniely valuahle for the sake either of their 
limber or of their ornamental appearam^ They arc for 
(he most part hardy. Tlie inaplcH belong to the oi'der 
tSAPiM>Af'K.«, and ai-o cliieUy distinguislied hy the exalbu- 
niiiious seeds and opposite leaves. Tlie Howlers are regular, 
polygamous ; the calyx is generally five-parted ; the petals 
of tile same uuinbtir, or wanting ^ the disc is iu the form 
of a ring; the stamens, geuerally eight, inserted on the 
<lisc ; the ovary is two-celled, with two ovules in each cell ; 
tiie fruit is formed of two saniaFseor “ keys,” euuli contain- 
ing one or sometimes two seeds; the leaves am simple. 
There aro about fifty species, natives of Kuro|a*, North 
America, tlie Himalayan region, Java, and a few of Noi'th 
Asia. They form exteusive foitssts in North America. 

Acer campedre (the common maple) is found in every 
liedgerow in England, and spread over the greater part of 
ICuropc. It is said not to be indigenous in Scotland, and 
on the Continent it does not approach the north nearer 
than the southeim provinces of Sweden. In Englnnd it 
is either a bush or small tree ; the wood makes excellent 
fuel. The aneiuiit Romans were fond of making tables 
of tlie wood, which is of a fine grain, aud often beautifully 
veined. 

A cer Peeudo-platanui (the sycamore maple). This noble 
triHJ is scai’cely met witJi iu a truly wild state beyond the 
limits of middle and southern Kurofic ; it i» cousidemi 
wild on the edges of the high moors of Northumberland 
and iu Scotland. Occasionally seen on the lower lidges of 
the Caucasus, it does not ap|)ear to extend much further 
eastward. lU English name has originated in an erroneous 
notion that this is tlie sycamore of Scripture— a totally 
difierent tree, for an account of which see Fiu. Althougii 
the wood of this speciea is not particularly valuable, lining 
chiefly used for coarse work, where lightness and touglincss 
are icquired, yet there is scarcely any moro universally 
cultivated for the sake of the striking eflect it produces, 
whether as a single tree, or planted hi avenues, or in masses, 
it thrives upon poor sandy or gravelly soil, especially near 
the sea, where few other trees will succeed; and will even 
bear the smoke of Loudon, although not so well as some 
others. 

Acer etriatvm (the striped-bark maple) is a native of 
North America, from Canada to Georgia. It forms a con- 
siderable part of the undergrowth of the woods, among 
Migar-maples, beeches, birches, and hemlock' sprnee firs. 
It rarely exceeds 10 feet in height, except in a few very 
favourable situations, when it will occasionally grow double 


tbttt blight. Its wood is very white, and is used for inlay- 
ing cabinet-work; its shoots allbnl food to vaiious aniinals, 
Oftja'cially to the moose deer, in winter and spring, whence 
it has acquired the name of moosi-wouil. In Europe it 
is uccasioiuiliy H(‘en in plantitbms. where it is riMiiarkabie 
for the bilgliL rosy tint of iU young leavivs in spring. 

Actr obtuifatuni (the Nenpuliliiii maple) is a native of 
Hungary, (hoatia, and iiiaiiy paits of Italy, its leaves 
arc live-lobed and woolly beneath. On all the hills umr 
Naples it ts found abundantly, gixiwiiig usually M the 
height of 40 feet. It is extremely striking, with its reddisli- 
puiplc branches; in Cahihria it aixiuires colobsal diinoiisiinis. 

Acer tartnrlcum (the Tartarian maple) is au oinanicutal 
tree or bush, 20 feet, high, often met with in gardens. It 
extends from mid Asia as fur as Hungary. Tlic Kalinueks 
call it zarza-modm or Ivcustdreen From its keys, <lepiivcd 
of their wings, they form, by the aid of boiling water, an 
astihigegt bevemgc, which, niixwl with milk uiid butter, 
forms a favourite article of their diet. The wood is huid 
and white, iiiixCil with brownish veins. 

Acer latnitjaium (the polished maple) is found in the 
woods of tlio temperate liini.ilaja.s and Klnisia, where it 
acquires a trunk 40 fei‘t high and 4 feet thick. The leaves 
an* like those of tlie following s|j|^!ies, but are glossy on both 
bides and the veins strongly marki^d. Its growth is slow; , 
its tiiniicr Is used in Nepal for building purposes. 

Aver obtnm/um (ovaMeaved majde) is un evergreen tree, 
of rapid gnmlh, hO feet high, native of the teinperiitu 
Hiiniihiyus, Kong Kong, Luciiow Lsl.ind. Its leaves .‘irn 
H to 7 inehos long, without any divisions, of un ovate figiiic, 
tapin'ing into a inirrow j»oiiit ; they stand upon blender foot- 
stalks, uml arc sinootli and glossy above ; Iwiicatli they arc 
covered with a slight bloom, and are finely netted. 

Acer plat anvktks (tlio Norway maple) is a line tree, with 
very handsome glossy deep-green leaves, for the bake of 
w'hicli it is A great dial cultivated. Tho nortliern and 
mldhiiid parts of Europe produce tins speeh^s, ft ] 1 as^ca 
from the state of a bliruh, iu the iioith, to that of a liaiid- 
somc tree with a trunk 2 feet thick, in more southern 
di.stilct.s. Its wood is valued for turners' work; from its 
ascimding sap a kind of coarse sugar has been procured, iu 
the same way as from the Acer nuccharinum^ in America. 
WJicn the footstalks of the leaves are brokeu they exude a 
milky fluid. 

Acer ttncchnrinum (the sugar maple). Frem Canada to 
Georgia this species prevails, sometimes becoming as inueli 
tts 80 feet high. Iu the autimiu the wouds of those 
countries are dyed of a criinsuii hue by the cliangiiig leaves 
of the sugar maple. The wood is hard, and has a satiny 
lustre, hut it is readily attacked by iuM'cls, and is not of 
much value, except when its grain is accidentally waved, 
and then it is in request for the cahinet-malurs, 'I'lio 
saccharine matter contained in its usceiidiiig snp is tho 
principal cause of this species being in so mnih request. 
From this sap, obtained by tapping the trunk in the spring 
duiing the space of six weeks, a very eoiisiderahle quantity 
of a tine hruwit sugar is proeured ; as much, it is .s.iid, as 
a3 lbs, per tree. The sugar maple does not gcneiJIy suc- 
ceed in England. 

CuUioutiutu — The hardy maples, which arc the only 
kinds of any imiwrtaneo in thib coinitiy, are ull iiierejihed 
either by seeds or layers. The Kurcpcaii .species readily 
yield their keys, whicli should be giithered wlieii fully ripe, 
uiid immediately buried iu heaps of river sand, where they 
may remain till tho following Fehiiiary ; they may tlien be 
Btiwii in beds, rather thinly, and when one year old bliould 
be transplanted, and treated like otlicr forest trec.s. They 
ought never to be headed hack, as oaks ami Spanish chest- 
nuts are. Fiom layers tliey ull iiiuko excellent plants veiy 
rapidly. 

MA'PLE SUGAR, smrar obtained hy evaporatioa 
from tho juice of the Sugui* Maple (.leer taccharinutn). 
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MAR'ABTITS or UtAKABOUTS Cfrnin ilio Anihic 

ttmnahil. .a devok^f), a }u*mlitary bcnii-pricstly ola«8 of 
Ntirtli Africa, who are highly cstceinrd amonjj tlie Mo- 
lininniodanK for tlirir RUppowd sanctity and iniranilou* 
powers. They officiate in the mosques, interpn*t tlie 
Koran and Mohammedan law, proviile the faithful with 
amulets, and have n derisive viticc in intertrihal qfiarrels 
nrul political affairs. 'J'hey are, liberally siipporh'd by alms, 
nnd their jjretended rniraelos, which consist in the chewin" 
of plass, swallowing; of bullets. Icanin;^ on the ed{;e8 of 
Bwords, &e,, are devoutly believi'd in hy tin? ipiorant por- 
tions of the populace. The Marahiits offered a strenuotis 
resistance to the Freneli in Aljjeria, nnd the renowned 
Ahd-el-Kadcr helonged to tlieir order. Itolw'rt llondin was 
employed by the Kreneh fjovernment, in IShd, to detect 
the methods by which the Marahuts inipo.sc<l upon the 
people, and to ffvr an exhibition of his own eonjurin*; in 
order to impress the natives with a fiense of French supe- 
riority. lie readily diseoveird, though he did not expose, 
the clumsy tricks of the Marahuts, hut they were com- 
y>lctcly at a loss to account for tlic wond<‘rs he presented 
in his turn. 

MARANHAM' or MARANHAO. SAN LUIZ DO. 

ft town and port on the i||p‘thern coast of Brazil, situated 
on the north-western shore of the island of Maranhain. Jt 
has 4(),(»00 inhabitants. The city is the fourth in rank 
and importance, nnd the best built, in the Briizilian Empire. 
It is reniarkubly clean and prosperous. An epis<!opal 
palace, e<ille"e, ^^overnor’s residtuice, theatre, hospital, 
nnd numerous convents form the principal public hnihlings. 
'J'here are also a lyeenm mid schools of navigation and 
commerce. The city has n very hij;h rainfall, nmimntinf; 
to an annual avera;;e of 2H0 inches, 'JHie harbour is 
defended hy two forts, and is of cosy rnress f<jr small 
vessels. The imports consist of wine, brandy, oil, flour, 
fruits, silk, cotton and linen goods, hardware and metals, 
spices, drugs, &c. The exports are cotton, rice, tanned 
and raw hides, sarsaparilla, &c. A large proportion of the 
imports and exports arc from and to Great Britain. 

MARAN'TA (aruiidiiiacea) is generally referred to as 
the plant from which the Aiiuow-i«()(it of commerce is 
obtained, but it i.s jilso procured in large quantities from a 
variety of closely allied plants. Sloanc states that the 
naine arrow-root is d«*vived from the use made by the 
Indians of the mashed nxd-stooks as an application to 
arrow w'oiinds. Others explain the word as a corruption 
of the South American words nr/i rutn^ meal root. 
Maranta is a small geiiiiN belonging to the order SriTA- 
sfiMK/K. 'I’hc arrow-root plant reaches a lieight of 5 
or. 6 feet, and is homewhat like its ally, tiie Indian Shot 
{Cnnnn indicn\ which is so commonly grown in our 
gardens, but the flowers are pale yellow. It is native 
ill the West Indies, but is now cultivated in all tropical 
countries. 

The n)ol-stocks (Plate Makanta, flg. 2, with n portion 
stripped of encasing leaves) nnt grated and washed with 
water, wliieli is ]>asscd through n line hair-sieve so long as 
it runs otf’ with a milky appearance. The pure farina is 
tlien nllow’fd to subside, the superimtant water drained 
off, and the powder dried. Arrow -root consists essen- 
tially of starch, and potato-starch is frequently used to 
ndiiltcrate it. 

MARAT, JNAN PAXTli, that one of all the leaders 
in the great French Revolution for whom no one has a 
good word to say, who, like Milton's arch-fiend, upon the 
topmost benches of the “Mountain ” 

* Exalted sat, hy merit raised 
To tliat bad eminence,*’ 

was born at Ncnfchdtol, in Switzerland. 24th May, 1744. 
He determined to follow medicine as his profession, and 
came to England in 17flfl. He had studied electricity 
medically, and made good use of it ; and indeed there aie 


recorded eases of patients of his in London whom he cured 
when other physicians bad been imsncce.ssfnl. His address, 
too, was in Soho, then a faHhiomihlc* quarter. He ])uh- 
lished a “ Pliilosophical Essay on Man” in 1773, nnd 
‘‘The Chains of Slavery” In 1774, indications of the work- 
ings witliin him of the revolutionary spirit; but he also 
published pamphlets on medical subjects, practical and 
well written, such its an “Essat on Gleets’* (177i5), ami 
essays on diseases of the eyes, his specialty ; and one of 
these, of nineteen pages long, still exists at the Royal 
Medical Society of jymdon. It is dedicated to the Royal 
Society, and called “ An Inquiry into the nature, cause, 
and cure of a singular disease of the eyes liilhertu nnknown, 
nnd yet common, produced by the use of certain mercurial 
preparations,” by J. P. Marat, MJ). (177fl). It is ob- 
served that he signs himself and in fact he had won 

such reputation for himself in his ten years’ stay in tlio 
United Kingdom (visiting both Scotland and Ireland as 
well as England), that .the University of St. Andrews, at 
the request of an influential section of the Edinburgh 
physicians, conferred the doctor’s degree on him "’on JJUtli 
.Tune, 177». All this shows that Marat moved in the Is'^t 
society in England. One year was spent lu Dublin, but 
08 yet its exact date Is not known. 

In 1777 Marat was appointed physician of the Garde.s 
dn Corps of the Comte d'Artois, and at once took up his 
residence in Paris. It is quite fa1s(>, therefore, to describe 
Marat as a quack, or even (vile as he nfterwanls was) to 
lower his real position, ns Carlyle has innocently douc, not 
knowing the alxwe recently discovered facts, hy calling him 
A “ horse-leech.” (“ Prince D’Ariois has withal the 
strangest horse-leech, a moonstruck, much- enduring indi- 
vidual : ” *• French Revolution,” vol. ii.) It is necessary also 
formally to deny and explain the oft-reiicated tale tJiat 
Marat was a teacher of French at Warrington Academy, 
was condemned to five years’ penal servitude for robbing 
the Ashmolcnn Miisenin at Oxford, set up as a bookseller 
after serving his time, nnd failed at Bristol, and was recog- 
nized on the benches of the Convention by a person wlm 
had charitably relieved him at Bristol. These facts (e.\- 
cept the last, which is of course an invention) api>ly to n 
«I. P. Mara (tlcnii PiiM-re Mara, aitns Matra, alias le 
Maitre), whose conviction for the robbery nnniod w.is on 
6th March, 1777, when Baton Eyre sent him to the 
Thames hulks for five years. Jean Paul Marat was at this 
time on his way to Monseigneur d’Artois in Pans, wheio 
lie was formally iiistalirti on 24fh June, The trial of Main 
or Matra maybe read in the Amiual KegUter for 1777, 
p. 184. Marat worked as physician quietly ; w'oiked also, 
we surmise, ns revolutionary. But when the days of July 
began in 178P, and Camille Desmoulins harangued the 
excited people outside the Caf^ Foy in the Palais Royal, 
and the Revolution sent forth its prelimiim^ shocks, 
Mnrat printed a famous “ Advice to the People (Avis aa 
Peuple), dated Ist .July, 1780, wherein he implores tlie 
hungry, angry people still to abstain from violence. 
Nevertheless, at the attack on the Bastille (14th July), 
when a few soldiers arrived at live o’clock (the firing hav- 
ing begun at one), and the fate 'of tJic Revolutidn tremhled 
in the balance, it was a ’^large-headed, dwarfish 'individual 
of smokc-hleared aspect who shambled forward, opening 
his blue lips, for there was sense in him, and croaked, 
‘ Alight, then, and give up yonr arms.’ The hussar cap- 
tain is too happy to be escorted to the barriers and dismissed 
on parade. Who the squat individual was ? Men answer, 
it is M. Marat, author of the excellent pacific ’ A\is au 
Peup]o’”(CaiIyle). 

Marat now advanced to the head of the movement. 
Mirabeau might have woldi^ France into a new nation, 
but his death ruined all. On the ultra-revolutionary side 
stand Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, and their true in- 
fluence is in. this order. For had not Marat perished by 
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tlic assji'ssln. and liad not Dantoii’s splendid couraj'c loft | great society was too lukewarm for liiin. 11(5 lielped to 
(iim deftMieelesjK, th(i much smaller mind of Kohespierro ' found the rabid Corde'lieis Club in 1 790, and here oo(5a.sion- 
could never have attained to the BUprtfiiie power. Of theho ; ally his liarsh voice would utter the honors whic h more 
(liree revolutionaries Marat, at all events, b(5caine practi- 1 often wore promulgateil by his ])en. Ever> where that 
^•ally insane. M. Taiiie in his fine work, “ I.es Origiiios | action was begun Mm-at was to be found. >Vilh his own 
de la FraiKje Contcinporaiuo ” (Paris, iHSii), very caivfully | hands lie pulled the rope whieh rang the tocsin on tlio 
details tJjo evident proofs of this. M. Tninc that — j night of 9 -J Of Ii August, usheiiiig in that awful imissacie 

il« is almost u lunatic. Ho possesses all tlio principal | of the Swiss Cuards which yet wrings the lu^art with sliamo 
traits of the lunatic; the furious oxalUtion, the contimu'd , at the lethargic king, whose* f.aithful followers were, allowcil 
over-excitcment, the feverish activity, the unfailing flow of I to Ijo shot like dogs. From tlicse horrors aiose the great 
Molds, the automatisni of thought and the will, loek jawed ' Paris Cmnniunv. (or Municipality), and at its sittings the, 
imder the constmint and direction of tlie fixed ide.a; bo- | friend of the jicople” was nn honoured guest; he even 
sides, he shows the ordinary physical syinptonns — iasoiiinia, | had apportioned to him a “ tribune of honour,” whence l.« 
a leaden complexion, a burning blood, yiersonal iiiiehmuli- j sent foitli, as ho w'atclied the debato.s, his sh(>ets, now 
ness, and, duiing the last five months, tettei's and itchin called Journal de la Itepuhlique, (hie ardent admirer 
.nil over his Imdy. styled him, as he fMinted him out, ** the eouseieiic’e of the 

la jiolilies ho holds with the insane notions of the rabble, I Hotel do \’ille,” What a conseleiiee iJiis was may he 
remleriiig llaun rnoi'c insane still by his coarse socialistic ! judged from the fact that a ciictilar yet exists, signed by 
reasonings, and by adopting the method of misled physio- j Mai at and nine olheis, ,feent to all oilier toW'ii-hall.s in 
Ii>gists who found riglifc on pliysical want. Imagining Fiainse from that of i'jiris, eomplaiiiing that only “apart 
himself tile riglitcr of all wroags — of tlKi feroeioiis conspirators detained in the Paris pri^ulls 

“lie is the great jxditical physleian ; since the com- have heeii put to dealli by the peophj” (^in tlicwe St^ptemher 
men cement of the Revolution his diagnosis has always he«u iiiassaeres wliieli ptuhaps mark Hie greatest crime of this 
ouie, his yiroguostic iafalliblc, his tln’rapeulic efiicacioits, awful period), and dcniauding Bit tlie ivmaiudcr shall be 
Jinmfinc, mid salutary. He hrUigs the panacea, h't hint put to death. Wc make no doubt but tliat the irhole 
oilminihter it; cmly, in order to eflwtt a cure, he must ad- ualiou^ driven to the edge of ruin liy such endless siiries of 
iniiiister it himself. Put, therefore, the public lancet into treasons, will hasten to adopt this means of salvation ” 
Ills hands that he may practise Jiumanitariau bleeding. (dated iird September, I7!):f). Marat was elected wiili 
“ Fveiy physiciau will by tlxsse traits reeoguiue tli.ai aeelamat ion a deputy to the ('ouveiition (tilst Septenih(M*, 
Marat is the victim of ‘ambitious delirium,’ well 1792), and it was not a month before he appeiu’cd in tins 
kiiow'n iu the asylums. The disease grows till it lie- chanicter of a delegate from the .laeobiiis, and publicly 
comes homicidal itiouomauia. . . . From the first lepiiiuauded (leueiMl Duniownea to his face for “ not ha\- 

inonllis of tlic Ucvolutiou this disease has shown itself in iug chased ilruiiNwiek liotJy enougli,” w'hen l>uniouvi(‘x hud 


hlarat ; it is innate, inoculated ; knowingly ami by prin- 
<‘iple he has cwutraetcd it ; luid from th<* beginning to the 
cud of the Rovolutiou he has been the eiiliglilened, daiiiig 
luimtie among an tnsaitc mob, n^aeliing at one bound the 
|utiniicle to w'Jiicli his rivals elimU*d laboriously after him.” 

From IX-ceniber, 1789, to Septcaiber, 171*2, Marat, 
oftenest from hiding-plaeos, scut forth his abominable In- 
flammatory 6lH*cts called I' Ami du fright fullest of 

iiews|«ipers, one long shriek for reveng<*, plunder, ami blood. 
He was often summouHl liefoic the (.'onstitm'iit (National) 
Assembly iu the lx.‘gittning, but always escaped ; and when 
iiflerwaixls hi« ravings gww inoif, violent lie refused to 
lit tend, and hid frmn their siuumous. He had determined 
to force tlie baud of Mirabeau and tlx? constitutioual rc- 
^ormei^s. “ These prating senators,” he yells, “ cannot .save 
the reeolution; 2(10,000 aristocrats' heads, that is what is 
ueedeiL” Or anothci* time, when llarharoux had gone to 
him, attending some lectures on optics tJiat Muiut was 
giving at the time, the latter said, with os much cooIik'sh 
ns he could ever muster, “ (3ivc me 200 Naples bravos, 
inch arnud with a good dirk and a mufl'ou his left iigii by 
M'ay of shield; with them 1 will traverse France and 
fiecomplisli the Rcv(;lutiou” (“Memoirs of Rarbaroux,” 
Palis, 1822). Again in VAiui du Pftuple^ No, aOfi, one 
may yet read him advising plunder and inuivler in ealmly 


eome to Palis after his biilliiint \ietory (>\cr the J*nissiaiis, 
so irreat was the position Mai at had at (»nee obtained iu the 
I new assembly. And yet ou his first aj)|)earauec in tin 
j tiibune to answer outcries against Ins jourmil as an ofreiiei 
against public decency, he was im*t with a .storm of 
cx(riiiti<jn. “It scums,” lie said as soon as h‘5 could l>u 
heard, “ that many here arc my enemies.” “ All, all I” 
shouted liuiidn'ds of voices. Hut b(*forc that veiy sitling 
was over Marat liad evaded tin* eiiarges and had won liis 
fioiiit; wheix*ui>on, drawing a )ushd he declared, “ Ih liohl! 
cili/,eus, had yon passed yo\ir accusation deeriHi, with this 
1, llw ‘friend, of the peojde,’ would liave blown out my 
laaiiis; and as to my diunaiui for 2b0,<)O0 heads of 
aristocrats, that is my (*piuion of what i.s necessary,” and 
I uo man wan found to siiout exination this time. LatiT 
on, upbraiding the jusoplo for suffi iug Jiungi'r, lie sUggcNted 
! the hanging cd certaiu holders of .*orii on lln-ir own door- 
j frames us a remcily; and the (Ilrondins felt themsehes 
j jiowerfol enough tolling him into prison fi>r it. It wa^ 
i their first great failuie, for the ivvolutionaiy tnliuiial 
1 would not eonvieL Marat issued from prison to he carried 
; along the stieets in a chair of liiumph home on men’s 
i shouldejw, crowned with an oak garland, 2 lth April, 171'o. 
j 15y the 2nd of .luiie the (lirondins in their turn 
prison; the squalid “jx'ojile’s friend” had coiKjucied, and 


icasoned details, really ineiuit to be carried out, as one lias scry dillereiit w.'is their fate. 

to acknowledge with a sickening horror, “ WJiat man has Tlic horror and hatred of this bloocUhirsty madman 
a right to diu« when you have no bread?” begins he; then penetrated all well-thinking minds, and .iinoiig (others 
continues, “0 peoplol treasou, delusion, from J)au to Beer- that of a young rejiublicau girl, a friend of llarbaidu.\, and 
sheba! What remedy? Eight hundred gibbets, convenient , a native of Caen, named CiiAnLo'^TK (^>ltl^AY. ()u 
ill rows, Uiquetti (Mirabeau) on the first of them.” The list j Tuesday, 9lh July, 179.1, four years after Marat had dis- 
iieed not lie extendod, but in these days, when men ai^e ai lin'd the hussars .at the Bastille, this ghl, determined to 
found to glorify tlw bloodthirsty bmtal demagogues of the )jo his murderess if she eonid, left Caen by c(jach. On 
Revolution, it is imfieratively iwccssoj'y to put them in | 'J‘Iiui.sday 11th she arru-ed at Parts visited the Convention 
their true .light. What is given is sample, not wi | during Friday, and found Marat was ill and at Imnu*; and 
cxeeptioiuil jiassage, fix)in tlio second year of VAmi du ! on Saturday l.ltli, with a laige slieatli-kiiife which she 
J*evple, * I purchased on the road, she demanded to wxi Marat at his 

Marat's bust, with tho.‘<e of Mirabeau, Franklin, and residem’o, 41 Rue dc L’Ec<»h5 di* MiMeclnc. He was too 
others, decorated the hall of the Jacobins Club ; but that ; ill, they said. She sent him two notes dmiiig the day, 
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alloping nmH from Caen of tlie renewa) of fJiroyrdJst plots. 
At bovcn ill the cwniiii; she .a^ain tOi>k e<ini'li and wont to 
^larat’i* house. Manitf hearing her voire insisting upt>n 
admittance, cried from liis huth-room to admit her. He 
Was lyinp in a slipper hath, exressivelv weak of a w«stiiij» 
skin disease, with a tliree-le^ijed stoid beside him for u 
■writing; table ; all the money in the house was ch'veiipence 
linlfpeiniy. Siek, poor, and squalidly wrelelied v\ as this most 
]>owerfal man in the r«*])uhlic. Asking? Charlotte to he seated 
lie took pajier to write down tlic names of those Girondists 
who liad eseaiM'd to C.'ien, “ Their heads shall fall adthin 
a weidc,” he enmked as he wrote one after the other, at 
<’harlotte’.s dielation. I»arba’*oiix, I'diioii, J.onvet ” . . . 
I'urther lie did not write, for as lie turned more on one 
side the girl saw her opportunity, and plunged the knife in 
his side, lie called to his inistress-honsekeejHT, “A ntoi, 
cliere ainie?’’ .and died instantly. Cliarlotte Ciorday 
perished by the guillotine four days later; and her rriiiie 
is the admiration of ^x'.sterity. Slip says truly, 1 killi*d 
one man to save 10(1,000.” Meamvlifle Miraliean’s dust 
was distuils'd at the I’aiitlioon to make room for the 
remains of Marat. The Jacobin Soeicty liktmed liini, in 
their fiiiteral eulogium, t<^ie wIio>ip holy ii.'iine it wcic a 
blasphemy t« nse in sn* eonnectiori, and whono they 
dared to style “a go^xl Sansculotte liiiiiself.” A chapel 
was built on the IMaee du C/arronsel to bold bis licart, 
children were named after him, lhavtd j>?niited Ids martyr-* 
denn,” and such other apotheosis as himiaii genins could 
devise t(H)k place, lint Marat retununl no more to the light 
pf the stin, and the upper earth was well rid of a monstin*. 

MAR ATHON, a small ])lain in tlie north-east part of 
Attica, about b miles in length and 2 in hreiullh, which is 
chiefly memorable for the rielorv which the Athenians 
iiiuler Mrltiadcs gained over the IVrsians here, n.<*. 'tJM;. 
The Alheriijiiis who fell in the battle were buried in tlic 
jd.»in ; and also, but apart from the Athenians, the PJatneans, 
JhiX)lians, ami slaves. A large tumulus of earth still risijs 
from the centie of the jdain, and near the sea there arc 
two others, nrneh lower than the former; hat Dr. Schlic- 
nuiiiii, hnestigating the large one in 1884, discovered that 
it was undmihtedly a pichistoric, burrow of the rudest stone 
age. The Tiiodern Vrana stands on the site of the ancient 
Village of Marathon. See Mii.tiaiikh. 

MAR'BRCK or MERBEGKE, JOHN, organist, nf 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, is faiiKuts a» the fust writer 
of Protestant clinre.h music in KiigT.iiid. He was always 
inclined to the doctrines of the ftefuiTuation, and w’as 
nrrested while yet a rhoiister nt WiiidMir, in lf>44, for 
copying Oalviirs .Nermon.s, iHc, He and three others were 
condemned to the stake, hlurbeck alone being saved by the 
friendship of Garuiiier, bishop of Winchester, all-powerful 
at this time, Hut at the death of Henry YIII, MarbfM'k 
3 >iihlished his Concordance, and immediately after his 
** Rooke of Conimon. I'raicr, noted,” wdiich is in the main 
an adaptation of the uiieient “ Plain Soi^g of the Koniish 
Church ” to the first Protestant prayer*!)ook of Kdwarii VI. 
Kseaping rather unaeroiintahly from the ficrseciitions under 
hlary, Marbcck puhlibhed bevcral curious works, chiefly 
polemical (as “The Pipping up of the J'ope’s Fardel,” ^ e.), 
under Elizabeth. He died in 1h85. A fac-biinilc of the 
famPus “Common Praier noted” was published by Whitting- 
ham in 1844, and many reprints in ordinary notation liave 
apjieared in works oa the liistorv of chiireh music, 

MARBLTE is the name applied to a highly crystalline 
compact limestone, with a close and oven grain, and cap- 
able of reviving a high polisli. Although a marble is, 
strictly speaking, a limestone, there are some other kinds 
of stone, as tlie serpentines, that arc often called marbles. 

Marbles occur in rocks of all ages which contain liine- 
Btone deposits, and are more or less metamorphosed. To 
be of economic vnlne. the stone inu.st. not only have an even 
grain, but it bhould he free from minerals liable to decom- 


pose or discoTonr, and it mnst occur in blocks of Targe sizff. 
'J be inarhlf's of ditfereiit countries and quarries vary greatly 
l»oth in colour and texture, Imt almost eaob has its sjieei.i) 
use, and some of the quarries are of wide repute and the 
stone highly valunhlp. 

Of marbles pri/ed for statnnry pnT])Oses the rnost highly 
esteemed are probably the Parian and the Oarrara. 'I'ln? 
first was olitained from the island of >*aroB, hi the Greek 
Archjj>elago, and has a soft waxy appenran<*e, but is rather 
Ibwl and liable to discolour slightly. Carrara marlile is 
obtaiiwd from the qniirries near S|K;zzia in Italy; ft is a fine 
white sacclmroid marble that wwks easily under tlie chisel, 
and takes a good polish, 'i’lie quarries W'ere brst •)f>enc«| 
about the time of Jnlins Ciesar, and liaa'c since bei*n of 
high repute. Of other famons statuary mavhh‘H may he 
mentioned the Pcntelic marble and that from Mount 
llymettus, both found in the vicinity of Athens. In this 
country the Carrara marble is mneh nsotl for fine work, 
Imt for outdoor purposes the Sicilian, with hhiek vriirings, 
lasts hettcT, Though snial) pp(*cimens of heantifnl white 
niai hie have been obtained from many other Iwnlities in 
Europe, it does mit frpjionr that it exists in Kiillieienf quantity 
or ill hloc.ks of siiflicicnt size to he of rnneh croniJiriie value. 

'I'he marbles found in the British Isles, though highly 
valuable for ornamental purposes, and of prrnt variety iij 
colouring and marking, are not adapted f#>r statnary pnr- 
}^»Mes. From the fWonian formation handsome marhlert 
are obtained, which present wann aiul pleasant tints, and 
take a goml polish ; the chief quarries are nt Oreston, near 
Plvinouth, mid at Ipplepen, 

In the carboniferous limestone there are a great variety 
of nmrbles, varying much in colour. Fine black maihle h 
idrtained from Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and from Kil- 
kenny In Ireland. Kncrinital marble is anotht't fcjitnre of 
flic carlnmif crons limestone. It eimstitutes a bandsoine 
stone, the ground being gray i>r black, throngh which the 
nhite fossils, rut in various directions, present a great 
variety of forms; it is rnurh nsed for eh hnney- pieces. 
Near Cork ft handBome reddish stone is ©htninvcl. 

Ruin or Landscape marble is from a gray limestone that 
occurs nt Cot ham, ne.ar Bristol; when ent and polfslied the 
markings are snp|M>sed to n'present a kindseape with tnvu 
and rniris. 

The PnrWek marble is sometimes urwI for arehitertiiral 
dceoratien; the rode is ed a dnik colour, and is crowdcil 
with fossil shells of the genus rabid inn. 

Of marbles that arc not liineslone may be mentioned tho 
Hosso Antico and Verde Antieo, wliitdi are porphyrilic 
breccias; tlie Lizard 8erpentine appears to be an altered 
diallage rixjk, and is of igneous origin, while the Serpentines 
of West Galway, known as Irish Marble, Green Marble, 
Connemara Marble, &c., are bedded deposits of the rock 
ophiealcite,. Tire green and v.iriegated serpentines of 
Caiinda, which ocenr in the l^urentnin formation, are con- 
sidered to he nllered forms of a bedded volcanic rock. 
Other marbles of iif>te that, may be inentioned arc the 
Siena ni.n-blc or Broeatello, a rieli yellow, w'ith bluish-nni 
or purple veins; the Cipolino, having grecnish/Zones ; aud 
the Giiillo Antieo, u variefv now very rare, 

MARBURG, a town of Gennany, the capital of tlio 
circle of Oher- Jles.^'Cn, in the province of Hesse Nassau, 
l*rnssia, most beautifully situa ed on the Jjihn, and on tho 
railw.«iy to Frankfurt, 48 miles S.W, of (ynssek Tho 
tcAvn, which is partly surrounded with a wall pierced by 
five gates, has a university with a library of 14,(MH) vol- 
umes, an anatomical theatre, a chemical laboratory, a 
botanical garden. &c. The university was founded in 
and has liad among its students Fatrick Hamilton 
and William Tyndale, translator of the English Bible ; it 
lias now forty inofessors, and an average of 6(10 students. 
The Church of St. Elizabeth, in the Tointed Gothic style, 
deserves notice; and there arc besidcb many huspitala* 
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Msinnfarturps oF linens, storkinjys, and Iratlier are earned 
4tii, and Ihere are also extensive potteries and tanneries. 
I'lie population in 18K1 ^’as 11,205. In tlic castle the 
famous disputation between Luther, Zwin^^Ie, Melanchtlion, 
Sind other reformers to4)k place in i529. They met on the 
invitation of Philip the (leneroas, with a view to adjust 
their diflerennes ref;arding the Kudiarist; but tlie attempt 
proveFl aljortivc, owing to Luther's tenacious adherence to 
file precise words, Hoc tst corpus meum/* which he wrote 
in large letters on the wall,* 

BlAa'CASZTS, or White Iron Pyrites, is a dimorphic 
form of sulphide of iron; it differs from ordinary iron 
jiyritcs in crystallizing in the rhombic system, in being 
paler in colour and much moro liable to undergo decotri{K>> 
sition. It occurs frequently in radiating combinations; 
Jiciiee some varieties are railed liadiated or J/epafin 
pt/rlfes. Not uncommonly it forms the casts of fossils, 
especially iti (he Lias formation, but these are most liable 
to disinlegratc. 

MABCkBXtXO* BEHfi2>ETTO« a patrician of Veinc*e, 
son of Agostiiio Marcello, a senator, was liorii in lG8(i. He 
studied music under Gasparini and Ixitti, and in 171(> a 
seieiiata from his on the birth of the first son of the 

I imperor Charles VL was performed at Vienna. His great 
work, published iit eight volumes folio in 1724 and 1728, 
was “ ICstixj Poetieo-Arnionico, Parafrasi sopra i .58 primi 
tSalini, Pcicsia <li G. A. Giustiuiani, Musica do IL Marcello, 
)*atrizi VenelL’ Tlicse psalms are justly consid<‘red one 
of the grand works of musical literature. They arc better 
known than is usually thought, for many romposers have 
pillaged them, notably Kossuii in his “ Maometto Sceondo.*’ 
^larcello composed imniy other works, among them five 
madrigals, and scvcrpl have survived. He was one of the 
Forty, and Proveditor of Pola, lie died in 1759. 

MABCfilaXUS. MABCUS CLAUDIUS, lairn of a 
Hotruiii consular family, after passing through the oflices 
of o^clile and qnasstor, was made consul, ii.o. 222. At the 
heginuing of the second Punic War, Mareellus ivas sent to 
Sicily as praetor to administer the Homan part of the island 

II nd to keep the Syracusans firm to their alliance with 
Homo. After the battle of CannsB lie was recalhid to Italy 
to o]>posc Hannibal. He took the command of the relics 
of the Roman forces in Apulia, kept Hannibal in check, 
and defended Kola. In tlie year 214 ii.c., being again 
ftMiKul, he took Casilinum by surprise. He was next sent 
to Sicily, w'hcre Syracuse had declaivd against Rome. 
After a siege of nearly lliree years, the town was taken in 
the year 2l2 n.c.,Rnd in the tumult Architn«xlcs, the great 
mathematician, lost his life. In the year 210 h.c. Mnr- 
collus wvis again clioscn consul, and had the direction of 
the war against Hanniual in Apulia in this and in the 
following }'ear. In ii.r. 208 Mareellus w’^ns electoil consul 
for the fifth time. Ho c-ontiuuod to carry on the war 
against H.annibnl, when, being encHinpcd near Venusia, he 
fell into nn ambuscade and was killed. Hnniiihal caused 
his body to be buried with hoiioui's. He w^as one of tlie 
most distinguished Roman commanders during the second 
I'nnic War, and liad the lumourable reputation of being a 
dLsintorest^ man. Mauccllus was held to he the “sword 
of Rome ” during tlie Hanuibalic war, as i'abiiv} was its 
“ shield,” 

MARCSLXUB Pope (and Saint), succeeded S. 
j^Iurcelliuns (pope from 29(i->804) after ii long iiitm-al 
laused by the dissensions of the time. He was elected 
Hishop of Rome ou 19th May, 808, and died 18th 
January, 810. 

Makcet.i.ub II. (Ifarcello Cen'ini), Cardinal 15.59, 
Pope in Aiicoession to Julius III. from the 9th to the 
80th of April, 1555, is rendered famous by the^Missa 
PapoB Marcelli,” the mass dedicated to his memory by 
Palestrina, whkili saved music to the church. Of the 
many popes whom Palestrina served, Mareellus had been 


kindest to lihn, though probaldy rather as ennRnal tbaH 
pope. The “ Missa Papa? Marcelli ” was not w'ritten till 
1587, twelve years after the Pope's dt-ath. It was per- 
formed in I^ndoii at the historical concerts of the Inter- 
national Music Kxhibition (18K5). »Sce also Pai.kstriva. 

MARCES'CENT is a term used in botany to signify 
that the part referred to withers on the stem without fall- 
ing off for n cousidcrable time ; thus the corolla of heaths 
is marcescent. 

91ARCH, a market -town of England, in the county of 
Cambridge, situated on both banks of the Ncue, which is 
crossed by a bridge, 88 miles from I«ondon by the Great 
Eastern Railway. Mai*cli contained in 1881 a population 
of 8190. The chiirel) i.s a spacious Gothic structure, and 
there is a commodious tow'u-hall. I'hc town has rnudi 
improved in appearance in recent years, and is clean and 
well-paved. Tlie surrounding country is flat and fenny, 
but. has been well drained, and is a great wheat distj-ict. 'J’he 
chureii is dedicated to St. Wendred/i, a very obscure Saxon 
sniiit. Her relies appear to have been brought hen? from 
Ely hy Abbot A'llfsi, in lO.'lO, According to the “Liber 
Eliensis” they wen? carried by tiie Ely monks to tiio 
battle of Assundum, and were there lost at the defeat of 
the English. 0 

BfARCH, the third month of the year according to 
modern computation, containing thirty* one days. The 
Roman year originally began with March ; and in Englaml,' 
liefore the alteration of the style, the legal year commenced 
on the venial equinox, 25th March. The name of the 
month is said to be derived from that of Mars, the god of 
war. It is usually a windy dry month, so that (he ground 
becomes dnsty and pulverized, ready for the fertilizing in- 
fluence of the April rains, whence the provcib “A peck of 
March dust is worth a king's ransom.” The last days of 
March are so often stormy that a curious superstition arose 
to ac^'oiint for this. See the article lh»UROW£i> Days. 

MARCH, hi music, is, propiuly speaking, an air in 4*-4 
time, played hy martial instnimciits, to mark the steps of 
(he infantry, ns well as to amuse and cheer troops of all 
kinds. It has, however, long since gained admission into 
sacred as well as into operatic iniisical compositions, us, for 
instance, the maix?lics in Handers oratorios, the religious 
marches in Gluck's “ Aleesto ” and Mozart’s “ Zauherflotc,” 
&c. For the pianoforte and the orchestra there are also 
the funeral inarches of Reethtven and Chopin, and the great 
W'edding marches of Mendelssithn and Wagner. In its 
gixmiid-plan or Foum the inai*ch is closely akin to that 
well-known musical form the Minuet and Turn; and 
indeed (he middle division of a march is usually culled a 
“ trio.” 

MARCHAN'TIA. See HErATUM?. 

MARCHES (An glo- Saxon wcarc, a Itonndary). Mnrh 
is a word coininon to nlmost all the languages of Teutonic 
origin, in sense seaix'ely varying from the woi’d as at pre- 
sent used, a viark. Hut from denoting a mark in general, 
it came to denote, in a specific and peculiar sense tlioso 
important maiks by which the boundaries of wide domains 
wen? indic.'iteii, and in this aense it is found in Anglo- 
Saxon writings. Hence tin* words the Marches^ that is, 
the country lying near and nhont tlif inavks which in- 
dicated the limits of two kingdoms, dukedoms, or other 
extensive jurisdictions. 

The word is used in Germany, and upon it is founded 
one of their titles of hoiimir, the markp^'af (wmiv/rorc), or 
lord of the marches ; and <»nr own wnrqvU is of the same 
origin. The Marches of Wales and the Marches of Scot- 
land were tcmia in frcij.ient use in our history until the 
union of those countries witli England. 

MAR'CIAN i^Markionoi), Roman Emperor of the 
East from 450 to 457, was born in Thrace about .391 ; ho 
accoinuanicd Aspar .against Genseric at first only as ii eoin- 
mon soldier, rose to command from the ranks, and was 
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taken prisoner 431. Tlin Emperor Theodosius II. made ' 
him a senator, and his sister the Empress rnlcheria thought 
so highly of Marcian, though lie was already sixty years 
old, that she married him on Theodosius’ death, so as to 
make him emperor (d.'iO). lilandan hehi the Council of 
Chalcedon, 45 1 . His proud reply to Attlla, who demanded 
the nsual tribute, is famous: 1 have steid f4)T Attila, but no 
gold.” Only the king’s death saved New Komo from a 
iierw. revenge for the emperor’s dtdianee. ^lareian was a 
blunt Btraiglilf4)rward soldier, very successful in quelling 
the revolts wliich incessantlv disturbed the empire. 

MAB'CXON, MAR'ClONITES. Marcion, the founder 
of tlie religious seet called after his name, was a wealthy 
shipowner, a native? of SinopO in Puntus. hh* eainc to 
Rome prolwibly sonic time before 131) a.i>., ainl sneewded 
in making some eoinerts; hut his teaching was rejcct<‘d by* 
tin* majority of tlie Roman Christians, and he wjik ex<‘om- 
inunlcaled by them on ueeonnt <if his heretical opinions. 
In cons4*qn(‘Tice of this lie began to form a cttmmunity of 
his own. and lie soon found himself at. the ]u>;td of a large 
and infliu'iitial society, which increased rapidly in nuinliers 
throughout the Roman Einjiirc, and liad its headquarters 
at tJic imperial city. Marcion do(‘s not apyiein to have 
regarded himself as an oppipient of Christianity, but rather 
ns a reformw, and he 4*ousid('rcd the system he advocated 
to he a njtnrn to the pure gospel of Jesus, wdiieh he thouglit 
had been niisundcrst(Mxl by most of the apostles, and cor- 
rupted by the later leadi’rs of the church. The feeling of 
the orthodox towards him, howe\er, is indicated by the 
re[)ly of 1‘olyearp of Smyrna, on Marcion’s asking him if 
he, knew him — ‘‘ 1 know thee as the first-born of Satan.” 
At Rome he heranie acquainted with the Syrian Gnostic 
Cerdo, whose sp»*cuIatioiis seem to have had much iiiHuence 
over him, but he clearly (XTupies a position of his own iu 
the history of the early church, and while diiectly op|M)S4*d 
to the Jiidaizers on the one hand, he yet cannot allili- 
ated to any of the Gnostic sects on the other. The oircurn- 
stanees of his later years are unknown, hut his death can 
Bcareely have occurred much later Ilian 105 A,i>. 

The system of theology propounded by Marcion seems 
to have been <lerived from an erroneous interpretation of 
the teaching of Paul respecting the new creation in Christ. 
He could not identify the Jehovah depij-ted in the Old 
Testament with tlic God of love, the heavenly Eathcr of 
tlie New Testament, and Jiciicc iu his system he assumed 
the cxisb'nee of three fundamental principles or powTrs in 
the universe — (1) The Almighty and Good God, identical 
with the loving Father of Jesus’ teaching; (2) the 
Hemiurge, a sulsirdinate being, a just and wrathful deity, 
known to ns as Jehovah by the Old Testuinjmt teaching; 
and (.3) Matter, The Demiurge working upon matter, 
created the body of man and communicated a soul out of 
Ids »iwn I'SBcnec. lie was incapable, however, of trans- 
muting matter by a true prinei))le of life, and man in 
consequence failed to keep the law of the Demiurge and 
fell under his curse. Then the good and Jiighcv God, 
taking pity upon the condemned race of men, sent his Son 
down to the earth to redeem them, in the \isionary form 
of a public teaclier who appeared at Gnpernauni in the 
liftcentJi year of 'Rberius. The Demiurge caused Jesus 
to he slain, and was compelled as an atonement to deliver 
up the 'souls be had condemned ; thus the blood of Jesus 
actually purchased their salvation. Consistently with these 
doctrines, Marcion rejected all the writings of the New Tes- 
tament except the Epistles of Paul and an abridged edition 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. He also composed a work on tin 
“ Antithesis ” of the Old and New Testaments. After the 
death of Marcion Ids followers seem to have formed close 
societies; they increased considerably in numbers and in- 
fluence for over a century. Their theology, however, passed 
through several stages of devolopinent, and during the 
fourth century most of them went over to tlio M AMcm£A^'s. 


They can be traced, however, ns late as the seventh Cfn- 
tury, but after tliat they disappear from history as a dis- 
tinct sect. See Mansel’s “ Gnostic Heresies ” (1875). 

BIAK'CZUS. ANGUS. Soe Ancus Mauciits. 

BIAR'CO POXO was the son of a Venetian merchant 
named Niccolo Polo, who, with his brother, had travelle<l 
from 1260 to 1269 in vai'ions parts of Tartnry and Chinn. 
KQblai Khan aent them back to the Pope, requesting him 
to send him 1 00 men learned in the various sciences and 
arts. The two Pofos sot out on their return, taking wiili 
them Marco, in 1271 ; but ha<l not been able to enlist tlic 
100 savants. They reached the camp of KOblai Khan in 
1275. The great Tartar sovei-eign was especially pleased 
with Marco, and intrusted him with missions to varirtns 
parts of China, India, and Persia. Marco Polo was the 
first European who visited China Proper. After the death 
of Kublai (1292), the three VenetiuUH determined to return 
home, and at lust arrived at Venice in the year 1295. War 
was then raging between Venice and Genoa. Marco oh- 
tuiiu‘d the cotntnand of a Venetian galh'y, was taken prisoner 
in the course of the war, aiul carried in 1298 to Chaioa. In 
his captivity lie used to relate his adventures, and was 
eagerly listened to. He sent to Venice for his meinuiand.i 
at the'rcquest of his hearers, and dictated the narrative 4»f 
his travels. After peace was made bctw'een Genoa and 
Venire (1299) Marco Polo returned home, and applii'd 
himself till his death in 1325 to correct and improve the 
text of his narrative. The work is entitled “ ^larco Pi>lo, 
delle Meraviglie del Mondo da hii descritte.” ‘‘The Hook 
of Ser Marco Polo,” by Colonel 11. Yule, C.H. (London, 
1H71), is a very excelluut and exceedingly interesting Eng- 
lish edition, with notes. 

MARCOSIAN'NX. that Is, the men of the mnrk or 
border, were Germans, probably of the Suevi^ who dwelt on 
the borders of the Roman Empire, between the Rhine and 
the l)aiiui)e. Hence iu tlie reigns of Augustus and Tiberius 
they moved southw'ard and dispossessed the Roil, beginning 
about C A.T>., themselves thcitceforwai*d occupying the 
line of the Danube. They continued to give much trnuhlo 
to Rome, culminating iu the great wars of Marcus .\urelius 
(167 A.i>. and onwards). That great and good soveieign 
died while they wore still but half subdued. His successor 
Coimnodns Ixmght peace of them (180 a.d.) 

BIAR'CUS AURBXlUS (empcror)L See ArK 1 cun^s. 

MARDONTOS (Latin Alardoma»\ the son-in-law of 
the Persian king, Darius Ilystaspis, led the first Persian 
expedition ugaiiist Greece iw the spring of 492 it.c. ; but 
his fleet perished off Mount Athos, and his army was do • 
stroyed iu Thrace, He was superseded. He persistently 
fanned the flame of revenge at the Persian court, and was 
allowed to take a high coinmaml in the second expedition 
uiwler Xerxes in person. After the king’s departure Mar- 
donJos held supreme eoininaud. He fell next year (479 
it.c.) at Plalaiai, defeated and slain hy Pausanlas. 

BIAREBI'MA maritime district”), the name given 
to the nnwholesomc lowlands in West Italy which extend 
along the Mediterranean. The Tuscan Maremme begin 
north of Lucca, and extend, with but few inteiTuptioiis, 
from the approach of the highlands to the sea, as fur us 
the mouth of tlie Pescia. They stretch inland generally 
from 10 to 12 miles. The Roman klaremnic begin at tho 
PcHcin, and extend as far as Terracina, a length of abovu 
120 miles, with a vei‘y unequal breadth inland, owing to 
the approach of various offsets of the Apennines to the sea. 
The whole of this tract is low, and whether the surface he 
marshy or dry it is unwholesome, especially in summer. 
CoiiHidcrahlo success has attended the planting of the Tus- 
can Muremmu with various species of tho Australian 
Eucalyptus. The Maremme aro the scats of voIcauIc action, 
and numerous jets of vapour issue fiom the ground. Tho 
vapours are commercially valuable, as boracic acid is 
obtaiued from them and used iu the preparation of alum. 
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MAREN'GO cr MABXNGO-SPINETTA. a village 
in NurtluMii Italy, on the ni'lit hank of the Roniiiila, ami in 
the immediate vicinity of AlesHundria. Here waa fought tho 
peat battle, 14th June, 1800, between the FrcMicli under 
Mapolcoii I., and the AuHtrians nndcr General Melae, ending 
in the total defeat of the latter, with iininensu loss. At one 
time tho victory was almost in the hands of tho Austrian 
coinmaiider, but he neglected to pursue his advantage, and 
pave Napoleon time to bring up liis reserve under Desaix, 
whose splendid and vigorous charge decided tho fortune of 
the day. Desaix, shot through the head, fell nt tho first 
fire, but tlio French pushed on and literally drove the 
Austrians into the Hurmida. A museum, and a monument 
to the memory of Napoleon, were erected on tlic battlefield 
in 1847. 

MARB^NZIOt LUCA» a voluminous and excellent 
composer of madrigals, was born at Concaglia in Hrosoia, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, and died at 
Rome, where he had become one of the principal m<*inbers 
of tho pujrnl chapel choir, in loDD. No one carilcd this 
charming styl'’ to greater perfection than ^larcnzio, whose 
luadiipals are still constant favourites with good innsiciaiis. 

MARSO'TIS, LAKE, a lagoon, 1 X)wer Egypt, 40 miles 
long ami 18 hioud. It is separated from the sea by a 
n.in ow tongue of land, on which the city of Alexandria is 
paitly situated. Its waters were formerly kept at a high 
level by a connection with the Nile, and the slmres w'erc 
tlu-ii covered with rich plantations, vineyards, and pardons, 
'rewards tlyo end of last century it had le(?ome nearly dry, 
and tho shores very unhealthy. It was converted into a 
lagoon by the English, in order to depiivethu French of 
fresh water during the siege of Alexandria. 

MAR'ESCHAL and BKARlSCHAL, EARLS. See 

Makshau 

MAR'GARET, Countess of Richmond (t441->ir)0i)), 
wife of Edmund Tudor, was the mother of Henry Vll. : 
she married in Beex>r)d nuptials Sir Henry StaflTord (Mob), 
and in third nuptials Thomas Lord Stank 7 (1482). Slie is 
noteworthy for her great benefactions to (’am bridge Ihii- 
verhity, where CbrisFs College w’jis founded by her in ibOb, 
and tho splendid St. John b Colh'pc arose in pursuance of 
her will (1611) after her death. Hie Lady Margaret 
Frofessorship of Divinity is also provided for from Jier 
hciiefactions ; it was founded by her in 1502. The Lady 
Margaret Freochership was also founded by her in 1500. 

HARGARITO'NE R’AREZZO was born at Arezzo 
alamt 1215. lie was a painter of the Byzantine school, 
iind of great reputation in his day. Moat of his works 
have now perished, but the National Gallery possesses one 
of his mnstcr]rieccs. The interest in his work lies in the 
contrast betw'ccn its antii)uc stiffness and the hegiimiii< 
Italian sweetness in his immediate successor, Cimahuc. Ah 
an architect he supt'rintendcd the building of the Cuthe- 
firal of Arezzo, where ho died, aged Bcvciity-scven, and Wiis 
buried. 

MAR'GARODITE is a talc-like mineral ; in composi- 
tion, however, it resembles Muscovite mica, of which it i: 
]»rnhably a hydrated form. It is inelastic, and has a greasy 
feel to the toucli, like talc ; but when rubbed between the 
fingers it produces tliin plates, and nut an impalpable 
powder, 9 $ is tho case with talc. 

MAR'OATE, a seaport town and municipal horonpl 
England, in tlio county of Kent, 74 miles from Loudon by 
the Soutli-castcrn Railway, in tho Isle of Thanct, on th 
north coast of tho county. Margate is a lavuurite sea 
bathing place, and from its north-eastern aspect, facing ful 
upon tJie German Ocean, the air is somewhat more hrucii 
and hotter suited to some constitutions than that of Rams 
gate. Tho pier is a solid construction of mnsonry, huvinj 
a lighthouse at its extremity. It was built between IHH 
and 1816. It helps to form the harbour, and has a Icngll 
of SI 00 feet and a breadth of about 00. There is alsi 


an iron binding pier (“the jetty”), 1240 feet in length, 
itandiiig at 22 feet above high-water mnik. The inudi'ni 
itreets and }>ublic structures, esplanade, bquares, &e., are 
well built. Margate lies in the Itollow, and on' the do- 
ll vitics, of two chalk hills; has a town-hull and iimrket- 
lousc, seameirs observatory, assembly rooms, theatre, 
uihlic librniy, baths, several fine hotels, and thn‘e lino 
[•hurehes and several other places of worship, 'fho har- 
►our lias 8 to IJ feet at higli water, hnt ia dry at low 
water. The Marine Terraco and Royal (hvseint ham a 
iromenadc 2500 feet long, pioteeted by n sul)atnntiiil s(*a- 
wail. The Roynl Alexandra Almshouses W'ere ena ted in 
1800 to commemorate the visit of the lVincc.‘5S of Wales. 
The Royal Sea-batlnng Infirmary, <*sfablished for the cure 
md treufmeiit of scrofulous diseases, has been eonsideruhly 
‘nl.arged, a iuiiuisoine w'iiig, known as tlio Erasmus Wilson 
NViiig, after its donor, having been added to it. The town 
formerly J/em/o/e, the ciitranec to tiie sea) was, from a 
rery i emote peiiod, a limb of the Ciriqnc I’ort of Dover, 
mt tlic iiiliabitantM have been successful in seveiing this 
ioimeetion. In 1 857 achurter of incorporation was granted, 
md it is now governed by twelve eonueillors and four 
tilderineii, from whieii body the mayor is annually elected, 
t is said that l>athing inachiiiQH were first nred nt Mai gate, 
and that tney weie the inv<*ntion of a Mr. Beale, a ()nuker 
resident of the then village. The ])opnlation within tho 
[minieipul limits in 1881 waslG,0J(»; Imt in the “season’’ 
it often contains from 50,000 lo 100,000 peisons, who 
isil it h>r its excellent sea-h.i thing. 

MAR'GAY {Felts Ittirinn) is a small spotted wild cat 
neaily allied to tlie Ocki.ot. The inargay inhahits Bia/il, 
(luiunu, and other parts of South America, living in the 
ods, and preying on hiids and small iiianmials. Ac- 
cording to Mr. 1). G. Elliot {J’ror. Znal, Soviettf^ 1877) the 
species described ns Fvlis mnerttra and Ft Us mitis are imt 
distinet fiom Ftlis tltjrina. 'llie vaiiations in the eolonr 
id mai kings of tlic fur arc veiy gieat. The eolonr i.s 
usually gray or bufi*. ])aler beneath, and spotted with black. 
The tail varies in length from IJ to 10 inches, being hmg- 
esl in the forms to which the name Ft-lis viavruru or long- 
tailed oecloL was fornierlv given. Tho body varies from 
about 211 to 27 inches long, exclusive of the tail. Tlie 
iimrgiiy is capable of domesliealion, but is of a somcwlnit 
li’cacherons dib]u)sitioii. 

MAR'GUERITE DE VALOIS, Qneen of Nnvanv, 
and later of Franco (1552-H>15). was sislei of Francis II , 
Charles IX., and Henry HI., ehiUlien of (’atherioe do 
Medicis. She was most dissolute, like her biothers, ami 
most capable ami intelligent, like her mother, though with- 
out her consummate ability. She was married to the 
next heir to tho throne, Henry of Navaire (afterwaids 
Henry 1V.\ on 18th August, 1572, less than a vvei k hefon, 
the St. Bartlmlomevv massaeie; and eame to the tJirone of 
Franco with her husband in 158!), Her comluet was at 
last BO outrageous that she was bnnisiied fioni eonit in 
1506: though tho mnniage was net finally aimulled till 
1500, on account of the feais of tlie ministers that tin* 
king would marry his mistress, Gain idle d’F.st roes. '1 he 
latter’s death in 16!)fi set them free to act. It was iiec< s*-;ny 
to provide, if possible, an heir to tlie throiie, and ^laigiieiile 
hud no children. Henry miirned Maiia de’ Medici in 
IGOO, and became, by her father of ]-«mis XJII. klai- 
guerite died at Faria 27th J^Iareli, IGl*). Nln* figures in 
literature on neeoimt of lier vivid description of tlic honors 
of the night of St. Baitholomevv in her memoirs, the host 
known and ofleiicst quoted ]).i.sKngeH of the time. The 
book is dedicated to Brairttniie, whose constant patron she 
was, and wlio rewards her with a loyal devotion. 

Marguerite of Valois was of eom.se ()u(vn of Navarre from 
1672 lo 1 58!), when she beeaino (iueen of France; she 
must not he confounded with tlie much move im]>oit:mt 
literary name of one of her immediate predecessors, 
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^TnrguerUf ^ Angoulrme^ qiipen of Nuvftrro. wlio was tlie 
wster of Fniiifis 1. of Angoulfmo, king of Frsim-e, Tliis 
priiipcss was born in and died in liiJSJ; slie married 

iirst llie Due d’Alen^on, and then Henri D'AIbrct, king 
of Navarre. Her memory sulTers under unjust asjjorsions 
on her private chiiraeter. Her gv«‘at work is the “ Ilepta- 
ineron ” (pnbiisiied after her death, in Ib/iS), and she also 
is the authoress of some poems with tlie delightful title of 
“ Margneriteh do la Marguerite.” The “ Heptaineron ” is in 
avowed imitation of Roeeaccio’s famous “ Decameron,” and 
is of such power that it is usual, tliongli upon no outward 
evidence, to credit Marguerite with help from the literary 
men (especially Des PerierN) whom she loved to gather- 
round her, 

MARHAT'TAS, MAHRAT'TAS, or MABA- 
BAT'TAS. I'he origin of this people, rvhoso wars liave 
tilled so large a space in the history of British India, is 
invohed in mueh obscurity. Inhabiting that portion of 
] ndia which is known by tiie ancient name of M nharauhtra^ 
u large tract of ronnlry centring round Poonali and cerm- 
jnising a good part of Western and Central India, they 
JkUinber about 12,000,000, and oeciipy about 120,000 
square miles of land. They have a language of their own, 
A dialect of Ibe Sanskrit, aud though they arc essentially 
Hindus in religion and caste ordinances, they liave always 
luM'ii a separate nation or people, and they still reguid 
themselves as sueb, though they have now no indepeiuhmt 
existence. In the early periods of tlieir history they seem 
1<i have submitted without much resistance to the Molmm- 
Hiedan conquerors of India, by whom they were held in 
s«»Tiie contempt, hut in 1(157 Sivaji, a Marhatta chief of 
humble caste, rebelled against the Muliaimiiedan king Bija- 
3 >ur, and founded tlie new ^larhutta state, wdiieh lasted for 
over 150 years. His son and successor Sambaji (1(180), 
after vigorously following in the footsteps of his father, 
was nltimatcly taken prisoner by Aurungzebc in 1C80 and 
jiut to death. The sjiirit of independence, however, w'as 
not qnell(*d hy the fall ()f Sambaji, and the various Ma- 
rlialla chiefs continued llu-ir resistance to the emjieror until 
they had at-com {dished the Hef>aration tliey desired. They 
supported and recognized a descendaiil of Sivaji as the 
^laihatta king, but from 1(180 onwards the nominal ruler 
was deprived of all real power, aud the government was 
larried on hy the Brahman peshwa or {irime minister, 
whose otlicc became hereditary in the family of Balnji 
Biswanntli, its first possessor. "I'lie titular king was kept 
in a kind of hoiiourahle serliision in the city of Suttara, the 
capital and residence of (he {leshwa being at Poonah. On 
the breaking up of the Mogul Kiripire four great chiefs of 
the Marhattas curved out for themselves hide{ieiideiit priu- 
ci)mlities from its ruins, and one of them, Seindiah, beenmo 
virtually the master of .the Mogul emperor himself. His 
c-apital waa at (iw-alior in Central India, while llolkar 
r igned at Indore, the Cuicowar at Barodn, and the Bhonsla 
dynasly occupied Nagpur, Berar, and Orissa. These 
cliii'ftnins, though they exercised supreme authority w'itliin 
their own dominions, yet owned allegiance to the peshwa 
at Pwimth, and they thus formed a powerful confederation 
wliicli increased in power until it supjihinted the Mogul 
I'mpire, At the highest point of its power it possessed a 
n‘\eimeof about £10, 000, 000 sterling annually, and was 
:ihle to bring 100,000 horsemen into the field, liesides in- 
fant rv and artillery. The gi-eat strengtii of the Maihatta 
nnny was always in its cavalry, and the horsemen were 
famruis flirough^ ut India for their rapid nmrehing, auda- 
city, and prowess in fight. It has been estimated Ibat 
aImjuI 1750 the area niid population under the doininion 
imd control of the confederation could hardly have been 
less than 700,000 square miles and 00,000,000 people. 
'J'lie confederation, bow-ever, was never able to establish a 
strong civil government, and it was weakened by the 
ijiternai dissensions of the chiefs of wliich it was composed. 


In 1701 the Marhattas were nttaekod hy fhe luler of 
Afghanistan, .\htned Shall Ahdali, and in the battle of 
Paiiiput they were completely defeated, losing 50,000 men 
and all their chiefs except Holkar. From this stroke they 
never entirely recovered, and twenty yeai-s afterwards they 
came into collision with the Britisii power. By the genius 
and military ability of Warren Hastings, the Marquis 
Wellesley, General l^ke, and other British leaders, the 
Marhatta power was gradually broken up and the territory 
occupied hy its people brought under British rule. At 
the present time a few Marhatta stales still survive under 
close sujien-ision on the part of the British government, 
but the gi-eater portion of the Marhattas arc either directly 
subjects of the Britisii government, or arc included in the 
Nizam's dominions. In the large states of Scindiali, llol- 
kar, and that of the Guicow^nr in Gnjerut, only tiie princes 
and a portion of the ministers are Marhattas, the mass of 
the people belonging to other dirisions of the Hindus. 

During the period which has elapsed since the rule of 
the British government has enforced internal pence, tho 
Marhattas have devoted ihemselvos to agriculture and 
commerce. In the South Marhatta country cotton of 
excellent quality is grown, and opium is produced in Gwa- 
lior and Indore. The agriculturists hold their land upon 
what is praetically a system of peasant proprictorKhip, hut 
many of tho people are farm labourers. In religion they 
are for tho most part worshippers of Siva, and fear fonns 
the predominant element in tlieir devotion. 

The ordinary Marhattas are of diminutive ijtntnre, but 
they possess great activity and powers of endurance. As 
a rule under a strong government they are orderly and law- 
abiding, but they cannot resist their predatory instincts 
when, llirough laxity of government or favourable circum- 
stances, they arc able to plnndor with impunity. In tho 
more spai'sely settled districts of the country gang rubbery 
is a fre(}neiit source of trouble to the people and to the 
government. As a people they have a bad reputation also 
for cruelty and {lerfidy. 

MARIA DR’ MEDICI, the daughter of Francis T., 
grand-duke of Tuscany, and of the Archduchess Joan of 
Austria, w\as born in Florence In 1578, and w-as married 
in KiOO to Henry IV. of France. (Tho first Oi'BKA w.as 
performed at Florence on this occasion, the “ Kuridice ” (»f 
the composer Piciii.) She was equally celebrated as Queen 
'of France by the sister art, a lung gallery in the Louvre 
being filled' with eiiormons canvases in honour of her and 
Henri (juatro by tlio immortal Rubens. Her unba{>py 
temjicr led her to quarrel with her husband, and sub- 
sequently with her son. At tho death of her husband in 
ItilO she was niuiied regent for her son (afterwards 'Louis 
XI 11.), and attempted to retain tho power she held. At 
last she took to plotting against the king’s great minister 
Richelieu, and was imprisoned at Compibgno (1631). She 
escaped to Brussels, where her second son, the Duke of 
Orleans, joined her the next year. In 1639 she crossed to 
Knghind, and sought a refuge with her daughter, Queen 
llenriottn, but was sent away by her son-in-law, Charles L, 
in 1641. She retired to Cologne aud died tlicre in some 
poverty in 1642. 

MARIA THERESA, Arelidnehem of Austria, Qneen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and Empress of Germany, born 
in 1717, was the eldest dahgbter of Charles VI. of Austria, 
emperor of Germany. [See Ctiari.ks VI.'] In 1724, 
Cbnrles. by tlie Pragmatic Sanction, regulated the order of 
succession in the family of Austria, declaring that, in de- 
fault of male issue, bis eldest daughter should he heiress of, 
all the Austriau dominions, and her children after her. 

In 1736 Maria Theresa married Francis of Lorraine, 
grand-duke of Tuscany. Upon the death of Charles VI. 
in 1740, the King of Prussia, the Elector of Bavaria, the 
Elector of Saxony, and tlic kings of P'rnnee, Spain, and 
Sardinia, agreed to dismember the Aubtiian tnonarchj, to 
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pnrfs of wliicli each of those poweni laid claim. Maria 
'J'hrresa, in spite of these heavy odds, snpported by the 
iMitlmsittstic efforts of the Hungarians, to whom she ap- 
pealed, made good her claim as their queen, hut she lost 
in'avily in other parts of her doininiuns. Frederick II. of 
I’nissia took the whole of Silesia, and more than once had 
Holiemia almost in his grasp; Spain and Naples denuded 
lierof nil her great Italian possessions; and France, Bavniin, 
and Saxony earli gained at the expense of the ht*redit:ii 7 
Austrian monarchy. England came to the help of the dis- 
tressed queen. She drove the French and Ravarians out of 
her kingdom, and her wonderful courage and astuteness 
Mood her in such stead that at the peaets of Aix-la-Cha- 
p« lle which ended the Warof the Austrian Suoeession (1748), 
she had finally lost only Silesia and the Italian dneliies. 
Meanwhile, in 1745, her husband had been elected Em- 
]»eror of the Holy Roman Empire (Emperor of (lemiany), 
in succession to Charles Vll. emperor and king of Roheniio. 
From 175ff to 17(i3 raged the terrible Seven Years’ War 
which nearly ruined bntli Austria and Prussia, but this 
was tljc last danger of the empn^ss. At the death of the 
I'hnperor Francis in 1705 her son Joseph was clecled em- 
yieror as Joseph 11. As she had done W'ilh her hnsband. 
ho also willi her son, she associated him outwardly in the 
government of her hereditary dominions, but really never 
h-t go the reins of ofFico. Jn 1772 she joined in the par- 
tition of I'ohiiid with Prussia and Russia, a lasting dis- 
grace to all three countries. Her political acts at home arc 
worthy of record. She abolished the torture, coimniited 
the service's which the Rohemian peasants owed to their 
feudal superiora, put a stop to literary piracy, estahlibhed a 
national system of education, and iruule several important 
reforms in tlia temporalities of the clergy. She suppressed 
the Jesuits in 1773. She will ever rank among illustilous 
women and the benefactors of mankind. Slie died at 
^'ienna, 20th November, 1780. Marie Aatoinette of 
France was one of her daughters. 

MARIANNE ISL ANDS . See LArmoNii Thi.an ds. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of Frunee, horn at 
Vienna, 2nd November, 1706, was the dangliler of Francis 
of Lorraine, emperor of Germany, and of Maria Theresa of 
Austria. In’ May, 1770, she married Louis, llie dauphin 
of France (grandson of Louis XV.), who in 1774 became 
king of France under the name of I.onis XVI. When 
tlie Revolution began, Marie Antoinette was on the side of 
the more resolute aristocratic haulers, and would have 
opposed it vigorously. She was one of the advisers of the 
attempted flight of the king, which proved unsuccessful, and 
only jserved to excite the public animosity against her and 
her husband. Daring the various attacks made against 
the royal family, she showed great courage. No one who 
scads the old memoirs of those times could imagine that 
the giddy, flighty, extravagant queen, wdiose good name even 
WAS not always above suspicion, as is se<*Ti in the public 
reception of the affair of tbo Diamond NkOk lack, and at 
other times — though it may have been that the suspicions 
were without real foundation — ^^vould become the heroic 
sovereign, the tender mother, and the uncomplaining wife, 
one might alinosl say the sainted martyr of the Revolution. 
Neither history nor fiction shows a more startling and 
imcxpectcd change than this. The queen who as a giil 
thought it not nnquecnly to play romps and hide-iind-scek 
with the gentlemen of the court in the gardens of Marly 
and Versailles, seems not the same woman wlio in a few 
short years faces the mob dauntlessly, w'ith hair blanched 
while by many tribulations. The ]}eople were quick to 
penetrate the secret of the king’s nullity which she so de- 
votedly tried to guard ; it was with her that Mirabeiiu and 
]>;uiton intrigued, not with I/niis; it was her rather than 
the king at whom the sansculottes raged, and whom they 
vainly sought to defile with insults. Her deinennonr under 
the most frying circumstances never lost its dignity. After 


the dciith of her litisbnid, she seomed for a timo ftirgoftm 
in the prison of the 'I’omple ; but she was brought to trial 
before the revolutionary tribunal 14th October, 17P3, 
found guilty, and condemned to death. In the presence 
of her judges, the burst of indignant maternal feeling witli 
whioh she appealed to any mothers presi-nt, when an in- 
famous mid absurd charge was brouglit ugaiiihL her, over- 
awed even her accusers. 

On ICth Octohe;r, ITff.*?, she was removed in a common 
cart from the prison of the Conciergerie to tlic jdaee of 
execution. On her way she was reviled and abused by tho 
ferocious mot> in the most unfeeling iniinuer, but appeared 
heedless of flieir vociferations, and suffered death with 
firmness and coin]K>«iire. She was thirty-eight years of 
rtgft, but owing to her siiffeiings she bore a much oMer 
.'ippearancc. She left one son, who died in prison (Louis 
XVIL), and a daughter, afterwards Duchess of Angonlcme. 
Sec especially her attendant, Madame (’am pan’s, Memoirs 
of her, an excclhmt edition of which appeared in an 
English dress in 1883. 

MARIE GALANTE, an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
about 16 miles south of (iundeloupe. of circular form and 
about 14 miles in diameter, was discovered by Columbus 
in 1493, and received its name from that of his sliip. It 
was first settled by the French in H547. Tlie surface is of 
moderate elevation, and rises gradually towards the north ; 
the western roast is low. Tlie soil is productive, and yields 
abundantly the. several West Indian products. Fopulatioii, 
ahoni 14,000. It still belongs to France. 

MARI^ENBAD. a favourite watering-place of Roiiemia, 
situatetl in a biaiutiful triangular valley, 32 miles N.W. of 
Fillrtu, 2000 feet above tho sea, in themhlstof pine wood**. 
It has a theatre, kurhiius, and n Roman Catholic and an 
English church. Its eliicf baths are cold mid salino, con- 
taining glauber snlts. The Abbey of Fchl is 9 miles cast, 
with n valuable library, but it is not otlienvise inturesting. 

MARI'ENWER'DER* A town of (Germany, tlie capital 
of a government of the same name in West Frussia, is 
situated on tlie Lieho and the Little Nogat, 2 miles from 
the Vistula, over which tlierc is u pontoon bridge 2700 feet 
ill length. Jt has 9000 inhabitants. It has a cathedral, 
with a steeple 170 feet in height; scliools of art and agri- 
riilturo; and an hospital for blind soldiers. It is the seat 
of the provincial courts and the government offices, Tlwro 
are inanufaetories of woollens, hats, soap, and leather. Tho 
breweries and distilleries are very consldenthle. The town 
is one of the most heautifnl and prosperous in West Prussia. 

MARIGNA'NO, now called Mrhtjnano, alsint 10 
miles from Milan, was the site of the fanions bjittle in 
1515 wdiero Francis I, of France won the Milanese from 
the Italians and Swiss. It was also the seeiic of a French 
victory over the Austrians, 8th July, I85!b Tho iinjioit- 
ant treaty between Guelfs and Ghibelliiies in 1279 was 
signed at this place. 

MARIGOLD, or POT MARIGOLD, is a flower 
{Calendula officinalis) belonging to the order (.hiMi’osriM*.. 
The English name is simply Mary’s Gold, while the botani- 
cal name, (Calendula, is dcrivcil from the Calends, or first 
of every month, as different kinds blossom every month in 
the year. The marigold is an old inlmhitant of our gardens, 
for it was introduced from its native liaiints in the south 
of Europe in 1573, The florets were at one time used as 
a carminative, and are even Mill used in some parts of the 
country as an ingiedient of soups. The fruits (“ seeds”) 
lire much curved, willi remarkable pnijeetions on the back. 
The French Marigold {Ta/jetps pattila) and the African 
Marigold {TaffPtes erect a) are both natives of Mexico, and 
were introduced at about the same time us the common 
marigold. The French Tnarig<ild has become so thoroughly 
naturalized cvervwliere, that it has been sent home as a 
wild plant fiom the interior of the island of Timor. Tho 
scientific naiiio dedicates the genus to a Tuscan deity, 
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Tnjrcs, The corn maricrold ik a species of CiiiiYS vntiik- 
MiJiM, native in the Britl.'sh Isles. • The Marsh ]\Iaii;;old 
(Oilthn palustris) is very nearly allied to the buttercup; 
its h»aves are simple and heart-shaped. 

MARINE INSURANCE. See Insurancr. 
MARINER'S COMPASS. See OiiMi’ASH, MARimyt'-s. 

MARINES are men embodied to iscrvo as soldiers on 
hoard sliips of war. Every maii-of-war has a coitiphMnent 
of niaiiiioB, whose duties on hoard are ehielly of a military 
eharaetcr. They mount guard, assist in the armed hoat- 
serviee, and in shon,* operations they land with the rest of 
the iiavaj brigade, being formed into bnttaliuns cotinnanded 
by their own oflieers. In iia\ul engagonienls they tiro 
from the tops and decks, and assist in repelling hoarders 
with the ])oinl of the bayonet. They lake their share, in 
the gun drill unless r(>qnii(‘d for oilier inilifary purposes, 
blit they can he called upon for no naval work idlier than 
that of a.ssisting on deek at manning ropes with the watch 
ill which they are stationed. 

Tlie total strength of the marines is fixed at 13,000 
men, who are divided into forty- eight companies of infantry 
and sixteen of artillery, the total cost of the entire corps 
being about £910,000. In organi/atioii, ocpiipment, and 
training the infantry and artillery hraiiches of the corps 
follow the same regulations as the line and the royal artil- 
lery respectividy, nith the excejdion that all nmrtnes are 
in addition trained in the woiking of naval guns. Tho 
men enlist fc»i twelve years, with perinissioii to those of 
go(Ml ehanioler only to re-engage to complete twenty-one 
years’ sorviec. lieiiig thus a loiig-scrvicc force it is able 
to nnrintain a valuable liody of old and experienced non- 
eoiiinilshioiied oflieers. The men are reeruited by sjiecial 
yiaities and am sciit to the di'pot near Deal, where those 
Mill* reach the requisite standard .arc permitted to volunteer 
for the artillery. The oflieers are obtained from the pas.s- 
lihts at the entrance examinaliuns fur Woolwich and Saiid- 
hursl, the successful candidates being at once gazetted to 
lientenantH on probation. The infantry oflieers are then 
tr.iiiied under the military instructor of the corps at Gos- 
]»oit, while those for the aitillery spend two years under 
insti'uction at the Naval College at Greenwich. The officers 
who pass the exiuniiiutions at (irecnwich are afterwards 
sent to tile Excellent^ where they qualify .os gunnery and 
torpedo lieutenants, and then join their headquarters. 
iMomolictii is .strictly by senitnity in the lower grades, and 
by selection to the rank of lieutenant' colonel. In rank 
maiiue oflieers corres])ond with army oflieers of similar 
grades according to sciiloiiiy ; as a corps tho inarinp.s take 
jilaee between the 49th and fiOth regiments of infantry 
of the line. The uniform is scarlet with blue facing.s. 
The motto of the corjKS is “IVr mare per terram;” its title 
of “ Ih)yal ” was granted in 1802 for it.s many mid varied 
services imring the war, and in 1827 the badge of a globe, 
surrounded by a laurel w'lealh, wa.s granted to commemorate 
the services rendered at tlie siege of Ihdleisle, and tho word 
“Giln altar” to mark its share in the defence of that 
fortie.''.s. Eirst raised somewhere about 1G84 the marines 
were employed on active service at Cork in 1 090, and since 
then they have been present in nearly all tlie engagements 
in which tho navy lias taken part. At the conimence- 
ineiit of the present century they c^iuld reckon up 227 
iimal battles and seventy iinpoitaiit operations on shore 
in wliicii they had taken part, and during the first fifteen 
years of this century they added 142 naval actions and 
ninety-nine coast operations to this long list. Since then 
they hav(^ slian'd in nearly every engagement that has 
taken place on sea, and in most of the land operations in 
din’erent parts of tho worlds maintaining everywhere their 
old reputation for discipline, steiidiness, and hravciy. 

MARINE-STORE DEALERS are in law subjected 
to certain bpeeial rest rid ion.s, with a view of preventing 
tho ready sale of stolon property. Thus they ai'O bound, 


under a penalty of £20, to have the words “Denier in 
Marine Stores ” with their name painted oi er their wan- 
liouMC or shop ill luttera nut less than 6 inches in length. 
They are required to keep books, in which the name and 
address of the persons from whom they purchase articles 
are to be entered with the price paid. Tliey are forhidih-u 
to pumhuse certain articles from any person apparently 
under sixteen years of age, and they incur a penalty of £.■> 
if they purchase lead in any quantity leas than 1 cwt., oi 
copper, brass, tin, jiewler, German silver, or spelter in any 
quantity less than 56 lbs. 

MARI'NUS (Popes). See Martin. 

MA'RIO* the nom de gnerre of the ^Tarqnis Giovanni 
dl Cuiidia, was the most famous tenor singer in ICnropo 
for over a quarter of a century, lie studied at the Pari.s 
Conservatoire, and made his debnt in “ liidsTt le Diablo ” 
on 2nd December, 1888, obtaining at once the gnatvst 
triumph then known. lie passed to the Italian ojiera 
in about a year. In 1839 ho appeared in London in 
“Liierezia Borgia,” and at once made his fame in England. 
Thenceforward ho sang season after season at London and 
Palis (the one season being in the summer and the other 
in the winter), always associated with Grisi, whom he after- 
wards married, and for many years ahso with Tiimhurini 
and Lahlaehe. By about 1845 ho had attained his mi- 
riv.dled ]) 0 .silion. llis singing was superb, while hi.s acting 
and his exquisite ta.ste in costume and every ueeessory c»f 
the stage were fully as great. In 1867 he retired, and 
after ls7l he did not sing at all, even in prixnle. IDs 
total perfornuuice.s in ope.ra are found to have been 931, of 
which 119 are in his great character Raoul in “ Les 
Huguenots,” and 102 in his equally great character of 
Alnia\iva in the “Bnihcrof Seville.” lie lived with his 
family in Rome from 1873 onward. In 1879 some linau- 
ci.il mishaps ruined tlie marquis, and he was seriously in 
want. A concert in J.ondon was at oiico organized, ami 
.suffiident money was raised to enable him to live in 
moderate comfort for the rest of his days, with the assist- 
aiiee of a sniull public post which was conferred upon him. 
lie died at the close of 1883. In March, 1884, his eo ill n 
was taken to tho family vault at Cagliari, Sardinia. Among 
the wreatli.s of flowers sent by old admirers *of the great 
artist was one from tho Queen of England. Tho friendship 
of Mario with Cavour and l.a Marmora, and the help ho 
h:id generously given in his days of riches towards tho 
cause of tho liberation of Italy, were the lliomes of many 
grateful orators. 

MARIONETTES arc little figures of men and women, 
made of either wood or cardboard, and moved by me.ans of 
cords or springs on tho stage of wliat are csallod marioiiotto 
theatres. The person who moves them is concealed from 
the audience, and alters his voice to suit tho diflbrent figuivs, 
thereby producing a mimic dramatic entertainment, Tho 
amusement was known to the ancient Greeks and iionuuis, 
and in Fraiu'o ami Italy is still practised. 

MAR'IOTTE'S LAW, so called from its di.seoverer, 
Ednio Mnriotte, who died in 1684. It may be defined, in 
pneumatics, us a general propw'ty, of clastic fluids — viz. 
that tho clastic force is inverstdy praportional to the spacu 
which Hie fluid occupies. This principle, however, had 
been previously set forth by our own countryman, B<*yle, 
In 1668, but it does not appear that the work in which ho 
announced it was known to Mariotte, nor docs Boyle express 
it with the same lucidity and certainty. 

MARITIME LAW. Sec Siiirs. 

MAR'ITZBURG or PUBTER-MARITZBURG, a 
town of South Africa, and the capital of tho British colony 
of Natal, is bnilt upon a terrace 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea and 52 miles distant from it. It consists of a 
few straight wide streets, which look picturesque at a dih- 
tuiicc, from the trees with which they are planted. It is 
without public buildings, and the official rcbidcuces arc of 
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tlic most unasRuniinp; rharartor. Th<Tc is a mlssKinary 
(’ullr^'o. It lias a considerable trade in (be produce of 
(lie country', and there is railway connection with Durban 
luid Port Natal, The population is VOOO, The name is 
oompou!idcd of those of two Boor leaders, Pieter Relief and 
(jcrt Mnritss. 

MA'RXUS, CAIUS, seven times consul of Rome, was 
horif of humble parents at Arpinum, about H.c. 157. lie 
ser^od at the sie^o of Nmnaiitia, u.c. 184, under Scipio 
Afrieaiius, togetlier with Ju^urtlia, where be highly dis* 
tiiiguisbed himself. In n.c. It!) he was elected tribune of 
the plebeians, in wbleh office lie showed iiirnsolf a most 
detcrmiriod enemy to the patrician ordt*r. He obtained the 
jua-torsliip with difficulty, in conseqnencn of the opposition 
of the patricians, wiio accused him of having used bribery. 
!M.iiius married Julia, an aunt of Julius Caesar. 

Ill 13.C. 109 be accompanied Metcllus into Africa in the 
capacity of layatn* (second in command); and by bis 
ju udence and courage in the war with Jugurtha he added 
greatly to his military reputation. His friends at Rome 
])i>rsiiiided the pMiple that the war with Jugurtha would 
never be concluded until the comniaiid was given to Marius, 
^letclliis with some difficulty n'luwed his lieutenant leave 
of absence to go -to Rome in order to stand for the consul- 
sliip. Marius obtained that dignity (n.c. 107) and the 
direction of the Jugurthlne War, In tlio following year 
(n.c. 100) be obtained possession of Jugurtha, who was 
treaclierously given up by Bccchus to bis qnosstor Sulla. 
See JUGIJKTIIA. 

The news of the defeat of the Consul Manilius and the 
Proconsul Ciepio by the Teiitones and Cimbri (n.c. lO.*!) 
cjiused the greatest consternation at Rome, and Marius 
was elected consul dunng his absence in Africn. He 
entered upon his second consulship l).c. 104, and wiui 
Hiiaiti chosen consul in the two following years (n.c. 10.8, 

1 02), tiie dreaded eneinies being expected at any moiiumt 
to return from their raid Into Spain, and Marius being the 
only leader who was held capable of meeting the shock of 
their onslaught whenever it should at last come upon Italy. 
In his fourth consulship (n.c. 102), he defeated the Ten- 
tones and Ainbnaics, near Aqiim Sextias (ilfa*) in Oaiil; 
and in the following year, n.r. 101, having been re-elected 
h)r the fifth time, joined his forces with those of Catullus, 
II ml entirely defeated the Cimbri in the plain of Ycrcellin 
(Vero(‘lli), situated to the north of the Po. 

Marins was mice more a candidate for the consulship 
for the following year ; but the fear of the Gallic invasion 
was removed, and ho was opposed by the patrician psirty. 
He iie.verthclc85 obtained the dignity, In great part owing 
to the oxertions of Saturninns, the tribune. At the ex- 
piration of his consulship he left Romo; but in n.c. 90 tlio 
Maisian or Social >Var broke out, In which Marius and 
Sulla w'cre engaged as legati to the tw'o consuls. But 
disgusted, It is said, with the increasing reputation of 
Sulla, Marius resigned his command befon? the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

The Marsinn struggle bad scarcely been brought to an 
end, before a war broke out between these two great rivals. 
Thu conduct of the MlthradaHc campaign had lanai assigned 
to Sulla, who was now consul (n.r, 88) ; but his opponent 
Used cveiy effort to wrest it fitim him. Jfe was warmly 
supported by P. Sulpicius, the tribune, and a law was 
passed In the assembly of the peopla that the command 
should be taken from Sulla and given to their old favourite 
Marius. Sulla was with the anny at the time besieging 
Kola ; but as soon as be heard of the law, ho detennined 
to rosist so unjust a decree, gathered his forces, marched 
on Rome, ,and Marius and his adherents were obliged to 
quit the city. Marius escaped with the greatest difficulty 
to Africa, at one time being taken prisoner, and actually 
preserved from assassination only by his terrible look and 
the awe that clung around him and struck bis executioner 


motionless ; but In the f nil. wing year (n.c. ft7),wlicn Snlb* 
liad gone to Greece to oppose Areliclmis, Marius returned 
to Italy, and joined the Consul Ciiina, wlio bad been driven 
from R(-me by his eolU-ague in the eoiiHulsbip and by the 
pntrician party. Maiius and Cinna, witli the assistance of 
Carbo, blockaded the city, and ns soon as they got posses- 
sion of it, a general massacre of tlie opposite pjirty ensued. 
All the leaders of the patrici.m party who were iinal.le to 
oseapu from Rome were ])nt to deutii. 'I'liis fearful mns- 
socre began the agony and death struggle of tlie republic. 
MarliiH mid Ciiiini declined themselves consuls for n,<\ Ht5, 
without bolding the coinitiu; but Marius died in the begin- 
ning of the vear. 

MARIVAUX, FIERRX CARLCT DR CHAM* 
BXiAZMT DR (really plain Pierrp Cartel only), was born 
at Paris, in 1(J88. He wrote some dramas, but bis cile- 
brity rests upon his eleven romanees. Of these tlie greate't 
is “ Marianne,” which is the origin of our Kiebardvon’s 
** Pamela.” This proennul Marivaux a sent in the Academy 
in 1742. lie was the first to attempt niinlysis of diameter 
in a novel witli any set purpose and effeet. Hu died at 
Paris in 1703. 

MAB'JORAM (Origaiiuni) is a genus of plants belong- 
ing to tiie order Lahiatac. They are aromatic herbs, and 
some of the species arc used medicinally .and for seasoning 
purposes. Common Marjoram {Oriyarntm vulfjare') is a 
native of the Britibh Isles, Kurope, and Western Asia, as 
far ns India. Tliis species, together vrilb the cultivated 
Sweet Marjoram {Orif/anum Majorann\ was used by the 
Greeks both internally and in fomentations, as an antidote 
to narcotic poisons. Before the use of Imps in beer, mar- 
joram was L’inployod ns %vi*ll as ground ivy, and even now 
it is iiKi'd to give a flavour to table beer. Minute oil vesicles 
may bo seen in the leaf, and, on distillation, oil of marjoram 
collects in the still, wiiieb differs from oil of thyme in its 
bright yellow coloiu* and its perfume, which is more like 
that of peppermint. 

BIABK, the system of tenure of land among tlie ancient 
Teutonic peoples, including the Knglish, Long before the 
Norman Conquest, however, there was in England a 
gradual verging towards feudal tenure, so that tlie feudal 
system W’as introduced liere without any very striking 
revolution by William llie Conqueror. 

The mark system considered the whole mark (or mnrcli) 
or community as one gre.at occupier of the tract of land 
wliiih supported it. The mean' (Old English) was btrictly, 
according to the derivation of tlie word, the. “border” 
of this land (eompare the Latin wwry-o, and other like 
w'ords in kindred langimges), but was used for Its whole 
surface. In ancient times, while yet the English lived on 
the Continent, and for some time after the conquest of 
Britain, the arable land of the mark belonging to the wlioln 
tribe was allotted aniiiially, or in some eases triennially, 
to owners of hoinestcnds to bu tilled until the fallow time, 
and the pasture ami waste land was held in common by all 
families. As agi-iculturo irnpnived the mark system be- 
eauift impossible ; for a good farmer reaped no benelit as 
to favourable tenure over his less competent fellow iniirk- 
nien ; and the English conquest, with its opportunities of 
fresh arrangements, gave occasion for a tolerably swift 
change. The system failed to take root, and in a com- 
paratively brief time individual ownership of land was 
nUher the rule than the exception in England. Alter .a 
century or two the posso.«!Hion of land w^'ls actually essential 
to the rank of a freeman. Yet the mark system left its 
traces ; thus the Engli.sb township was a relic of the mark 
itself, and tlie old custom of sowing a tliird of a farm with 
spring crops, a third urith autumn crops, and letting a 
third lie fallow, pointed to (lie old division among the 
markmon, the kinship of the tribe, and their common i/*er- 
pild or blood-money payable by the whole for the crime of 
the one, Ac 
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MARK, nn olil Ti'utonic naimo for a coin. Tlu‘ on;;iii j 
of till! n.iiiK* woiilil Bmn to be tliis: a wtriirc (Old Ki»^- 
lisli) or marcha (Old German) was a boundary, bence uii 
nut line, and brnrc uiiy si^n iiulimtinjj^ that boundary or 
outline — a buidinark, sucli ua a post, a notch in a tree, 
iJtc. Tlie \V(;rd tlius came l« nnan a mark in our tiiodeni 
sense, and so a(‘<]iiiied the seu.se of a numerical unit, from j 
which to the unit of coinage was an easy ste)>. | 

'J'be Old Kii;j;rKsb maik was worth 4t/., two-tbirds : 
of a pound (probably ori^iinillv an actual pound troy of | 
silver). The Old German ((’iilo;;ne) in.uk \Yas originally ' 
1 alf a pound (Kl oz., the Old Cologne pound being d*J oz.) | 
tif silver, and this from 17o0 was coined by Trussia into ; 
fouiteeii thalers, and by Austri.i into twenty guhler. An j 
old Scolti.sli e,i'in, value Is. Ij-//., was called also mark. 

The term is now used for cuii'eiit eoiiiago as folloW's. 
Tlie most impoilaut current ni.ark is that of the Empire of i 
tleimany, civatrd liy tin* laws of December, 1871, and | 
July, 187J. Il.s value is determined by the weight of tlio | 
gold ‘iO-iuark jaeee, the double erowii; by the half tbi.s, | 
or crown ; and by the silver mark. The double crown 1 
(twenty marks) wiiglis 7‘1M)5 grammes (122*88 grains), j 
iind is line, which give.s (he mark iii gold as woifh | 
exactly 11 2'^* (The silver mark weighs 6*7>.>b grammes, j 
and is also *U(lO tine, which gives the \alue as aliont 10^7., j 
and Ls to be regarded rjitber a.s a token than a coin of full j 
vtilue.) It certainly is a tbou.sand pities that the German 
go\ernment did not mako the double erowu exactly equal 
to the Eugli.sb sovereign, and the m.irk to the English 
Hbilliiig, while they wi-re changing. I'lie mark is subdi- 
vided into ll)0 pfemiige, so that aecouuts are kept <m the 
decimal system. TJiu old thaler is considered as worth 
three mark.s. 

The D.iuish mark i.sasixtb of the rigsdalcr, equal to 1 0 skil- 
lings or 4^(/. ICnghsIi ; and the Koiwegiau mark is a liftli 
of the species diiler or ort, and equal to 1 ()}</. ; but both 
these coins are being di.splaccd by the money of the Scan- 
dinavian Monetary Conientioii of 1873.. 

The old Mecklenburg silver murk, equal to 1/. 2(/. Eng- 
lish, and the famous old Ilamburgmaik, 1.4. 1^(/. English, arc 
also doomed to disappear, though yet fairly in circulation ; 
and the same applies to the Lulteck mark, value l/i. l4<^* 

Tlio Finland inaik is measured by the gold 10-inark 
piwMi of 3*22li grammes, ’yut) fin.s, giving a value for the 
single mark of OjJc/. sterling, almost exactly the fianc, lira, 
drachma, &c., of the great Latin Monetary </onveiition. 
The silver mark is of almost identical value. Tho niaik 
is divided into 100 pennis, a Finland peiuii being equal 
exactly to a French centime. 

MARK ANTONY. See Antoni r.s, M A lu us. 

MARK BANCO, a curiou.s monetary unit of liumburg 
and th(‘ Manse towns, even yet in very constant use. The 
Hamburg bank, in taking silver ingots, gives credit for the 
fine silver they contain at the rate of 27^ marks batieu fur 
3000 troy graiius, or one fine Cologne inaik. The mark 
Imnco is thus eqtnd to very iieuily 1«. (id. English. As 
tiiesc credits represent absolute inetul, not liubio to abra- 
sion and all the accidents of cuinnge, they arc transferred 
from one bunk to another in preference to the actual coin. 
1'bosG who aro used to the system gieatly prefer it, but it 
is very puzzling to foreignei-s. The other imuk, or absolute 
coinage, is culled the marA couraiU^ in contradistinction to 
tlie mark banco. 

ST. Mai'k the Evangelist is identified by 
must scbolurs with the John Mark uiid tlie Mark of tlio 
Acts and Epi^tle8 of Paul and Tctcr, and this view is 
almost unaininou.sly supported by patristic and mediaeval 
tradition. The existence of two or even three separate 
persons called by this name, and mentioned in the New 
Testament, 1ms been assumed by some recent critics in 
order to suppoit their tlujories os to tlie origin of the 
dideixiot books, but no really valid redson bus been advanced 


in support of their theories. Accepting the view firtt 
nicntiuiied as roirect, Mnik was tlie son of a certain Mary 
w’lio lived at Jerusalem, and was a cousin of Ihirnabj s. 
It was to the house of Mary, the iriutber of Murk, that 
iVter went after his miraculous deliverance from prison. 
Maik accompanied Paul and Uarnabas on their first mis- 
sionary journey as far as Perga in ihimpbylia, where be 
paited from them and returned to Jerusalem. J'aul sih'ihs 
to have reg.'irded tin's withdrawal iiii favourably, for when 
at a later period lluriiabas pi‘opo.sed taking iiiiii with tbnii 
again be objected, and a eonteiition arose wbicli resulted 
ill their parting company. Mark accompanied Ilarnabns 
to Cyprus, but be was afterwards reconciled to Paul, fi r 
we iind Jiim subsequently at Rome with tiiat apo.stlo during 
bis first iniprisoninunt (Cob iv. 10; Pliilenion 24). At a 
later period be was at Babylon (or Rome) with Peter, and 
in I Peter v. 13 lie is leferred to as “Murk, my son,” 
u plira.se generally interpreted to mean that he was a con- 
vert of Peter. Still later be is mentioned favourably 1 y 
Paul (2 ’J im. iv. 1 J), and this is tbelale.st authentic lefrr- 
enee we have to him. According to some very primitive 
traditions Mark travelled fur n long time with Peter, and 
by taking down the words of his discourses he compiled 
hi.s Gospel, which after its composition was approved by 
Peter. Me is said to have been sent on a mi.s>ii)ii to Egypt, 
and to have founded a ubureli at Alexnniliia, of which be 
laTume the first bishop. The Copts of i'igvpt still claim 
him as the founder of their church in that country. Tbeie 
I is aiiutlier tradition to the effoel that be also fotmdid a 
, cbuicli in North Italy, and it is on tins account be is 
cbiiined as tlie patron saint of Venice. The oldest tradi- 
tions .speak of biiii as having died a natural death, but 
later accounts award him (be honour of nmriyidoin, the 
mode of bis death being variously stated. During tlio 
iiiidiile ages n belief was entertained that bis remains bad 
been removed from Alexandria to Venice, but this belief 
appears to have no trustworthy foundation, and it is 
aeeepted by very few modcru scholars. In medieval art 
lilark is represented w'ith a lion, this being the s}nibid 
awarded to him by Jerome from the four living creatures 
of the Book of Ezekiel. For an account of the Gospel 
according to St. Maik sec Go.si*iCi.8. 

MARKST, a public place and lixed time for the meet- 
ing of huyeis and sellers. A legal market can exist only 
by virtue of a charter from the crown or by iinmemoi iai 
usage, from which it will be presumed that a royal clmrter 
once existed, although it can be iio longer produev d. A 
market is usually gi'anted to the owner of the soil in whieb it 
is appointed to bo lield, who, us such grantee, becomes tlio 
ow'ner, or lord, of tlio market. In upland towns, that is, 
towns which, not being wailed, had not attained the dignity 
of boroughs, markets were frequently granted to lords of 
manors; but in walled towns or boioughs, particularly in 
such as were incorporated, tho ownership of tho soil having 
usually (by grant from the erowu, or other lords of whom 
the borough was originally holdcn) been vested in the in- 
corporated hurgc.sseH, the practice has commonly been to 
grant markets to the municipal body. 

Formerly markets wero herd chiefly on Sundays and 
holidays, for the convenience of dealers and customeis, 
who wcio brought together for the purpose of liearing 
divine service. But in 1285, by 13 Edward I. c. 5, faiis 
and inaikets were forbidden to be held in eliurchyurds ; 
and in 1448, by 2/ Henry \T. c. 5, all sliow'ing of goods 
and mercbandi.se, except necessary victuals, in fairs and 
niaidvels, was to cease on tlie great festivals of the clinreb, 
and on all Sundays except the four Sundays in Imrvest. 
'J'be bolding cif fairs and markets fur any purpose on any 
Sunday was prohibited in 1()77, by 2U Charles II. c. 7. 

It is a rule of the common law (subject to some ex- 
ceptions) that every sale in inarket-oVert (open market) 
transfers to tic bu)er a complete property in the thing 
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Bolil; 80 that liowevcr defective the title of the Vendor mny | 
bo, tlmt acquired by the vendee is perfect, e\i*ii where llio 
property he1on{;8 to u person who is under h‘j;;al disability, 
as an iiifuiit, a married W’oinan, an idiot, or n person .in 
prison or beyond sea. Kveii stolen poods when they are 
purchased lionestly in open market pass with an itidefeas- 
iblo title, except wlicro the true owner prosecutes the 
thief«aiid obtains a conviction, in which case tiie property 
reverts to him. In tho city of London every shop is [ 
market-overt fur poods usually sold tJicre. Tlie privth^po | 
of innrkct*overt is unknown in the law of Seotluiul. When, | 
therefore, poods have been sold in open market by one alio | 
lias stolen tliem, or by a person to whom they have been . 
h*nt, the owner may recover them from tho jmrelin'Ker. j 
lint corn subject to the landlord's hypothec, if sold in hulk 
in market -overt, is secured to the purchaser apaiiist tlie | 
operation of tho hypothec, 

A market is penerally appointed to bo hold once, twice, 
or three times in a week, for the current supply of com- 
modities, mostly of provisions. A larpe market held oneo 
or twice a y^'ui* is called ahiir; and, according to Luid 
Coke, a larpe fair held once a year is a iiiiu't. 

Fairs ha\e all the Icpal incidents of inuikets, and arc 
Biibjoeted to further repuhitions by 2 Edward IIT. c. 15, 
one of which requires that at the openiiip of the fair pro- 
clamation be made of the timo that it is to conthiue. 

In Scotland the ripht to hold markets or fairs is vested 
in the crown, and no person or burph can exercise it without 
a crown grqnt either express or by piescription. What toll 
or custom is leviable depends on statute or immcmorinl n^npe. 

BIARKET-HARBO&OUGH, a market-town of Enp- 
laiid, in the county and 14 miles south-east of Leicester, niul 
8i| from London by the Midland line. It stands on tbe 
north hank of tho Welland, and has a Gothic ehnicli, a 
town-hall, a very convenient larpe corn exchange, and con- | 
siderable inannfactures of carpets and tanneries, ^laiket- 
llAi‘boi't)iigh was the headquarters of diaries L before his 
defeat at Kasehy. The population in 1881 was 5351. 

MARKING-NUT TREK {Semecarpug Avacardium) 
is a tree bclonpinp to the order Anacahi>ia<;k,ic. It is a 
native of India. Its unripe fruit is employed for makinp 
a kind of ink. or, when pounded, a species of birdlime. 
Tlio fleshy receptacle of tho ripo fruit is yellow in colour. 
Tlie natives eat it roasted. A bitter corrosivo juice is 
yielded by the hard shell, which, when mixed with quicklime, 
serves as an indelible marking ink for linen or cotton ; or, 
when dry, it may be used as a thick black varnish, mixed 
with piteii and tar, for caulking ships. Tins juice is very 
eflimeious in removing warts. Tho seeds, called Mnlacca- 
beans. or Marsh-nuts, are eaten, and they are said to quicken 
the faculties of the mind. They supply an oil used in 
painting. 

MARL (Dutch, marghth from margh^ marrow, t.e., to 
fatten or enrich land), an earthy substance found at vaiious 
deptliB under the soil, and extensively used for the irn- 
pnivement of laud. It consists of calcareous and argilla- 
ceous earth in various proportions, and as the former or the 
latter prevails, so it is bencflcially employed on clays or 
sands. There are several distinct sorts of marl — clay marl, 
shell marl, slate marl, and stone marl. The effect of marl 
is the same as tliat of clay and clialk upon sandy soils; on 
heavy soils its effect is profiorlioiied to the quantity of 
calcareous earth which it contains. The peculiar adv.an- 
tape of marl is its readily crumbling to powder by the 
effect of air and moisture. 

Marl is often found very near the surface, so ns to mix 
with the soil in ploughing; but unless there he a suflicient 
depth of Mil above, its presence dues not indicate great 
fertility. It is generally best when found at a moderate 
depth, so as to be readily dug out and carted ou the ad- 
jacent lands. Marl, when put fresh upon the land, inquires 
jMiiuu time iu order to become cITiClive. it sliuuld there- 


fore he laid on the surface and spread ln*forc winter, lear* 
iiig it there for a consideruhle lime befnie it is plouglicd ill. 
It is most advantageous to put it on llic buul when it is in 
grass, and to roll and harrow it repeatedly, in order to ex- 
pose it to tho ofl'eet of the uft and rains. Allernatc fiusls 
and thaws greatly assist its pulveri/atioii. 

All excellent use of marl is iu forming composts with 
dung and peat earth. It is laid in layers with the dung 
and |K‘at, and if the heap is well soaked with urine oi tl.« 
washings of stuble-yanls, it will in a shoit timo become a 
most valuable nianuie for all kinds of soils. 

Marl WAS in common use in England ns a manure ns 
eaily as the thirteenth centuij, and an Act passed in 
gave e\ery man a liglit to sink a marl pit on his own land. 
Of late years lime has been often used instead of marl, as, 
owing to its bulkiness, the hitter can only be used in the 
neighbourhood in whicii it is found. 

Marl, in nil its foiriis, is a calcareous clay, and in most 
cases is prodm cd liy the denudation of limestone rocks ami 
deposition of the debris. iUhrll marl is a vniiety found 
in many lakes; it is produced from the shells of fivhli- 
water gasteropods. 

MARL'BOROUGH, a town and municipal borough of 
F.nglaiid, in the comity of Wilts, hitiiated on the Kenner. 
Tlie town con-ists chiefly of one spacious street lined with 
lioiises irregularly built, the modern ones being of biiek or 
stone, tho older ones of timber, with quaintly carved front*’. 

1 The market-house is an ancient building, h.aving in its npp« r 
KtJirey a council- chamber, assembly-rooiiis, and court house. 
Then? lire two churches: St. Mary's, an old huildiiig, with 
a tower at the west end, and a Konnan doonvav; and St. 
iVter’s, with a lofty square tower. The hitler church was 
re.stored in 18(13. Marlborough uNo contain.'i several dis- 
heiiting clinpels, u free gvammav'sehool, and various ehari- 
ties. The trade in malting, hrc'wing, corn, coal, bacon, 
hiiUcr, and cheese, and ro|>« and sacking manufaetiires, nro 
ill a prosjierims condition. In 1813 a college was founded 
for Boiis of the clergy, which hns become a flourishing public 
school, and educates hetween 500 and (100 boys. The huihl- 
ing is Imndsome in design, and occupies the site of an an- 
cient castle, where, in the reign of Henry III., was held the 
Piuliuinent whose enactments were known as t lie Statute.^ 
of Marlhridge. The town gave the title of duke to tlio 
gi'eat victor of Ulenheim and Kamilies. Near it is tlie 
celebrated Drnidieal monument siiiiilar to Stonehenge. [See 
AvK.miiiY.'] "J'hc municipal b(*rough is goicrncd by four 
aldermen (of whom one is mayor) ami twelve councillor^. 
The population in 1881 was 3343. Mailborough wus fur- 
mrrlya purliumentary borough, and returned two memheis 
to the House of Commous prior to 1857. It was tlicn de- 
prived of one, and lost tbe other under the Kedistiibutiuii 
of Seats Act of 188.5. 

MARL'BOROUGB, JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKB 

OF, was born at Ashe, in Devonshire, on the .5tli of .Inlv, 
1850, of ail old cavalier family which liad siiirercd much in 
the Civil War for Us attachment to tlieroy.al cause. After 
receiving the rudiments of education fiom a Devoiishiie 
clergyman, and a brief courser of tuition at St. Paul’s School, 
London, he procured, tliiougli tho influence of his sister 
Arabella, a mistress of James, duke of York (.lames II.), a 
pair of colours in a regiment of foot-guards at the early age 
of sixtcim. Having entered into an ainortais intrigue with 
the Duchess of Cleveland, one of the mistresses of CliarliH 
IL, he was rewarded by her with the sum of X.5000, which 
he at onco invested in tho purchase of an annuity. At 
Tangier, in 1006, he gually distiiigulslied himself; hut his 
eminent abilities were more fully displayed iu tho campaigns 
of 1672-77, in Holland, where he commanded a company 
iu the Duke of Monmouth's division of the allied army, 
and studied tho art of war under Cond<f, Vaubnn, and 
Turenne. At Maestriclit he saved the life of the Duke of 
Muuiiiuulh, and for Lis einiiieut gallantry received the 
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puWic tlmtiks of Lcmis XIV., as well as promolion to a 
lieutenant-coloiieicy from his own sovereiKii. 

Karly in 1C78 he was iiiarried to .Sarah .Tenninpp, the 
coritidoiitial attendant of the UnneesH Anno, a woniaii of 
meat beauty and considerabli^ menial powers, whoso influ- 
iMico »)vor her husband remained unimpared to the last. 
He w’as now attached to the servioe of the Duke of Yoik; 
was created Baron Ohnrchill, of Kymouth, in S<*otlaiul ; 
iitid, in 1()8.‘L appointed colonel of a newly raised regiment 
of dratjoons. On his patron cominK to the throne tjie 
fortunate soldier was loaded w'itli additional favours : he 
was made an Kiifilish peer, promoted to the rank of bri^adicr- 
jicneral, and despatched to Baris to notify tho awession of 
tlie new nionarcb, and to thank the French kin<; for the;;ift 
of money which so basely iuuut^urated tlie Kiiglish sovo- 
rei^m’s foi*eif?n policy. 

When at the accession of the unpopular James II., Mon- 
mcmtli, Ills popular iiepliew (illegitimate), coinmeiiccd his 
abortive rebelli(»n, Churchill was created inttjor-f;eneral. and 
nppo'iited second in coinniand to the Fhirl of IVvershum. 
Jiis skill and energy saved the royal army from a surprise 
on the eve of the battle of Sedgmoor, and largely con- 
tributed to llic victory won upon that sanguinary field. 
For tliese serxMces he received the colonelcy of the 8rd 
regiment of Horse Guards. 

Churchill was therefore hound to James TL hy the 
strongest ties of personal gratitude; hut that monarch's 
d(‘signs against the Brotestaut religion and the freedom of 
Fiigland excited his disapprobation, and he B(‘cretly joined 
the powerful party winch invited William of Orange to 
sidzci upon the English crown. But he did not do what, 
ns All h(mest man, lie should have done, retire from the 
service? of the sovereign wliose conduct ho disapprmed. 
While he cnirried on a clandestine correspondence with the 
Dutch prince, he accepted the command of a corps of 6000 
men destined by James 11. to oppose liis progress, and 
iiceepted a lieutenant-gencralsliip in tlio army wblch lie 
ill tended to deliver up to his rival. And not only did he 
desert his generous master, but his intluenco and that of 
his wife secured the desertion of that master's lUughter; 
so that the heaviest blows inflicted upon James fell from 
the hand of the man whom he hud loaded with the greatest 
favours. Such Ireaeliery ran hardly be palliated by the 
fact, that in this resjicct Cburehill was neither better nor 
Worse tliati most of his oonteniporurieH. 

William 111. duly rewarded Chuixsliiil for these important 
services. Ho received the eaiidoin of Marlborough, and 
was named lieutenant-general of the anny. Soon after- 
wards he was appointed to the command of the Briti.^li 
auxiliary force in the Netherlands, and earned a warm 
eulogium from King William. “ I am very happy,” wrote 
the king, “ that my ti-oops behaved so well in the affair of 
Wolcourt. It is to you that this advantage is principally 
ow'ing.” Ho sensed in Ireland in with equal distinction. 
In thirty-seven days he reducinl Cork and Kinsalc, and 
confined the war to the province of Ulster. But from 
motives which it is unnecessary to elucidate— partly, perhaps, 
from his jealousy of the cun tideiicc which the king bostow'cd 
on his Dutch favourites, partly from a fear tliat some new 
revolution might recAlI James II. to the throne — he kept 
up a clandestine correspondence with tho exiled monarch, 
and lietraycd tlio secrets of his sovereign's councils. The 
thoroughly unscrupulous character of the inaii is sliown in 
tliG fact that the British cxyiedilion against Brest was be- 
tiayed by him, a circumstance wiiich led to its defeat with 
much slaughter and the death of its commander. His 
treachery becoming known to William, lie was deprived of 
all his commands, and thixiwn into tlie Tower. But so 
great was his infiucnco that he soon obtained his release, 
and the king did not dare to bnng him to trial. Aftei* 
living for some years in privacy he gradually recovered his 
place iu the royuL favour, was restored to Ids seat in the 


privy council, and named preceptor of tho young Duke of 
filoucester, the son of the Brineess Anne, and heir- presump- 
tive to the throne. “ My lord,” said tho king, “ make iny 
i.ephew to resemble yourself, and he will bo everything 
which 1 can desire.” 

In 1701 broke out the War of Succession, which soon 
involved all Europe in the fiaines of battle. MarUsmiugli 
WHS now Biitnmoned to a scene peculiarly adapted for the 
diSj lay of his consummate genius, and called upon to play 
a part in which the 8evei*ebt critic can but regard him with 
admiration. On the 1st of June, 1701, he whs iinmeil 
ambassador-extraordinary to the Hague and cominander- 
in-ehief of the allied forces in Flanders; an appointment 
which, as far as England was concerned, virtually invested 
him with the general direction of affairs, both civil and 
military, and strikingly showed the high estimate whicli 
Willi.ini Imd formed of his ability as a diplomatist and his 
genius as a soldier. But while vigorously urging on pre- 
parations for the conduct of the w'ar, William’s career was 
suddenly terminated, and the Princess Anne succmled to 
the throne. She immediately confirmed the appointments 
of her predecessor, and showered additional favours on her 
favourite and her favourite’s husband. The earl received 
the Order of the Garter, and the countess was made Mis- 
tress of tlie Robes and Keeper of the Privy Burse. 'J'Jms 
distinguished by special marks of his sovereign’s conndeneo, 
Marlborough repaired to the Continent, and entered upon 
that career of glory whicli has secured him a place among 
England’s furcniost generals and statesmen. 

Ill judging MarllHiruugh’s military career, tho reader 
must remeinher that he was constantly hampered by tho 
jealous interference and parsimony of the Dutch govern- 
ment, alive only to its own interests, and incapable of com- 
preliending any grand scheme of Eurofiean policy ; and that 
h« was frequently fettered by the intrigues of political 
parties nt home. Over oviTy obstacle, however, Ids genius 
triumphed, and to Marlborough alone is due the glory of 
having rescued Europe from French supremacy. 

The campaign of 1708 was illustrated by numerous stic- 
cesses, uiid Varbor, Steven swaert, Ruromoiid, and Liege 
fell before the allied armies. In the following year, by a 
sut'cession of masterly movements, Marlborongli (who had 
now been elevated to a dukedom) diverted tJic war from the 
borders of Holland to the valley of the Danube, and pn.'- 
vented the combination, designed by Louis XIV., of tlireo 
great French armies to overwhelm at one blow the inferior 
forces of the allies. After forelng tho passage of the 
Danube beneath the guns of Bclmllonberg, a feat of the 
most brilliant daring, ho encountered Marshal Tallard and 
the Ek>ct(»r of Bavaria near the village of Bliudheim or 
Blenheim, on the J8th of August, 1704, and inflicted upon 
them a crushing defeat, the total loss of the French and 
Bavarians Inking uot less than 40,000 men. The ultimate 
result was the destruction of that vast fabric of power which 
I.ouis XJV., aided by the talents of Turenno and Vaubiiti, 
had laboured so long to construct. Marlhorougli, on his 
return to England, was received with an enthusiastic wel- 
eoiiio, and an Act of Parliament bestowed upon him tho 
royal demesnes of Wool ton and Woodstock, and decreed 
the erection of a splendid mansion at the nationa] expense. 
Ill May, 1706, the great battle of Ramilies was fooglit, and 
the year 1708 was rendered famous by tho victory of 
Oudenarde (11th July), which cruslied tJie army of Ven- 
duine. The following year, on the 1 1 th of September, he 
fought the sanguinary but hideciaive battle of Malplaquet, 
iu some respects the most extraoi'dinary of his achievements. 
This was the last of his great victories, and though he con- 
tinued ill command of (he forces during tho campaigns of 
1710 and 1711 his fall was already resolved on. Tlie nation 
had grown weary of the war, and the qneen had thrown 
oil' tho dictation of the Duchess of Marlborough, which had 
at lust become iiitolenible. In April, 1710, the definite 
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nipturc botwcen Anne and tlu* diK’liess orcnired, and in 
the August of that year the Wlii^ miiiif>try was dismissed 
durinj; the absence of Marlb»)roiij;li on the Continent. Kor 
a tunc he clung, in Hpite of linmiliatioiiH, to his command 
and various lucrative ollicea, but on the Ist of January, 
1712, he was deprived of them all. Later in iho year a 
iiiystenuiis intemmv with the prime minister Harley was 
ftillow’fil by his removal to the Continent, where he remained 
luitil the death of Anne. Immediately after that event he 
returned to England (August, 1714), and received frem 
(Icorge I. the appointments of Captain-general of the Army 
fuid Master of the Ordnance. His last profes.sjonal wrvice 
was to plan the details of the campaign of 1716'-1G against 
the rebels in Scotland, but he did not in person take the 
field. The deaths of two of liis daughters at hliort inter- 
vals w'cre severe blow's to his already weakened frame. Oii 
the 2«tli of May, 171C, ho was seized with a se\ero para- 
lytic fit, and the attack was repeated in KovrmlMT of the 
Kaine year. He partially recovered from their eflects, and 
oeeaswaially attended in his place in the House of Lords tip i 
to the 17th of November, 1721. In the following June he ! 
w'as ])rostrate(i by jtaralysis ftjr the third time, and aft#*r 
lingering a few days, expired on the Kith of June, 1722. 
He left an tmly dauglitor, who was permitted to wear the 
title in her ow’ii right. She was exceedingly eecentiic, and 
her naiue is much linked with that of the poet("<)N<;KicvK. 
*l'ho present ducal family is very distantly related to the 
great duke. 

Allhoiigh Marlborough left the military art as he found it, 
and can he credited with no improvement in the science of 
war, lie posst*s8ed consummate ability us a commander, and 
must certainly bo regarded as the groat<‘st general Kiigland 
lias hitherto produced. As a diplomatist and statesniaii 
also lio takes higli rank, and tliroughout his career he was 
ahvays distinguished by courage, coolness, and urbanity'. 
Unhappily his avarice and sellishness were as great as his 
talents, and few men have ever sunk to such d<*pths cJ 
ineanness and treachery as John Churchill, first duke of 
M arl borough. (See Coxe, ** Life of Marl bon uigli ; *’ Lediard’s 
“Life;” Alison's “Military Life;” Sir (3. Munay's 
“Letters and Despatches;” Dumont s “Military His- 
tory ;” Milner's ‘‘Journal of Marlborongirs Campaigns;” 
Macaulay’s “ History of England;” and “ letters of Surali, 
Duchess of Marlborough,” London, 187f».) 

nCAR'LOW. See Ghkat Marlow. 

MABXOWS, CBRISTOPHEB, the only dramatist 
who is at all dimly comparable with Shaksjieure (except in 
comic power, which is curiously absent), w’as born, accord- 
ing to Malone, in 150.'). He was entered of Henet, now 
Corpus, College, Cambridge, took his bachelor of arts 
degree in 15H8, and that of master of arts in 1587. On 
leaving the university ho bec-arne a dramatic writer and per- 
haps an actor. His moral character appears to linvc' been 
bad, and he was slain by a low companion in a tavern brawl. 

The following plays are attributed to him; — “Dr. 
Fanstus," “ Edward the Second,” “ Tlio Jew of Malta,” 
“ Tamburlainc the Great,” “ Lust's Dominion,” “ The Mas- 
sacre at Paris,” and “ Dido, (^ueen of Carthage.” 

To Marlowe w-e ai-e indebted for the first regular form 
of the English drama cleared of rhymes ; and he may he 
considered as the Jink betw'een the Moralities and 8hak- 
spearc. Though in age a contemporary of Shakspenre's, 
Marlowe died before Shakspeare had produced a single 
great play. His style has been aptly, characterized by 
Ben Jonson as “Marlowe's mighty line,” and he frequently 
attains a high standard of poetical expression. Besides 
his plays, Marlowe translated Ovid's “ Art of Iz)ve " (whieli 
one wishes on all accounts ho had loft alone). His “ Hero 
and Leandcr ” is a perfectly magnificent poem, thougli its 
unrestrained descriptions are nut to modern taste. The 
passage beginning 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ” 

VOU IX, 


would of itself make Mai lows immoriHl. Another famous 
poem, thougli a short one, is “ Come live with me and he 
iny I/)ve,” favoured of muMcians in all tiiuo. It has been 
well said of Marlowe tliat he is ti poet’s poet. Charles 
l^am’o and llazlilt rightly go into cestasios over the death 
seene of Edward H. Sw'iubnrne declaies, “ If all the pens 
that poets ever held had fed tlie fi»eling of their master’s 
thoughts, ” Marlowe would not be over ])ruised. A splendid 
edition in tliirtccn volnrne.s, quite euiiiplete, and willi a 
masterly ])refaee, was brought out by Mr. Bulleii in 1885, 
superseding all other presentations of the poet’s works. 

aiARL'STONE is an alternative name for the Middle 
Lias. 'J his form.ilicm is argili 9 C(M)ns below, but passes 
upwards into ferrnginons sandstone and limestone. It is 
lieh ill fossil remains, and eontaiiis the peculiar braeliiopod 
^Spirijer one of the last represeiit.'itives of a 

J’ula^ozoic genus, Wlieii tliis formation crops out it forms 
a marked feature; the beds, bolli above and below, being 
imparaiivcly soft arc worn away, leaving th<‘. inurlstoiiu 
os a jirorninent esesirpmeiit, 

MARMALADE, a sort of preserve made with sugar 
and the Seville or bitter oiange, a variety of the fiuil of 
the CifrnH liitjuradin. It is more wholesome when pro- 
jH’ily' nnnle, Lh. when tlie rind is soft, than most other 
sweet pieserves, ns the bitter communicates tonic and 
stomaehie ^iropeities to it. 

MAR MARA or MAR MORA, SEA OF, t)i« /'ro- 
ponth of tlie aneieiits, is situated bi'tween the Greeiiiii 
Archipelago and the Black Sea, comimmiesitiiig with the 
former by the Dardanelles, the uneieiit J/ellespnnf, and 
with the latter by the Strait of Constantimqde, the aneient 
lioxphnrus. Its extrenn^ length, from west to east, including 
the Gulf of Ismid, is 172 miles, ainl its greatest breadth is 
55. The sea is very dee]). There arc no (ides, but a eur- 
reiit sets in fnan the Bosjdiorus. 'J'he island of Mariiioia, 
from which the sea derives its name, is situated near its 
western extremitv, and is eelebrated for its white mnrbh*. 

MARMONT* AUGUSTE FREDERIC LOUIS 
VIESSE DE, Duke of Hagusa and Marslial of Kranc(‘, 
was born at Cbalillon-sur- Seine, 20th July, 1774. Ho 
entered the army at an e.arly age, was present at tins 
siege of Toulon in 171)11, was made captain in 179*1, and 
accompanied Bonapmte to Italy and Egypt, wdiero he 
wuis made general of brigade. Ho returned to Franco 
with Bonaparte and assisted him at the revolutioA of the 
18th Brumaire, At the great battle of Marengo lie 
directed the artillery, and was at once made geneial of 
division. In 180G he coinmnmied tlie ai'iiiy in D.ilmati:), 
and for his victory over the Russians at Castel-Nuo\o was 
created Duke of Ragiisa. In 18011 he avus called to tin* 
help of Napoleon, who was closely beset in tlie island of 
Ja>ban, and joined the main army the day bc-fore the battle 
of Wagrain. After Wagram be gained the derisive victory 
of Ziiaim, and avus rcAA-arded W’itb a marsbars baton. He 
Avas then apjioiiitod governor of the Illyrian provinces, but 
in 18 1 U Avas hastily summoned to I'ariti, and sent to sin*- 
eei'd Massena in tho command of the. French army of 
Portugal. Here he assumed the ofieiisivc. raided the siege 
of Bad.ajoz, and held Wellington in cluck for fifteen 
months. lie encountered tho latter eomnmnder, 22n«l 
July, 1812, at tho great battle of Salamanea. and met 
witii a crushing defeat, being also severely Aivounded in tlie 
action. In the campaign of 181 J he eomnianded a vjn'p» 
d'mmce, and was present at Bautzen, Dresden, and 
Leipzig. In tho retreat towards Paris in 1814 he was 
presimt in almost every engagement, but ultimately (though 
not until CA’cry hope was lost, and all that was left was tlie 
ability to prevent tho useless massacre of the garrison of 
l^aris) he entered into treaty with the allies and assisted tQ 
restore the Bourbons, by whom he was loaded with honours. 
He nMiiained faithful to them during tjie Hundred Days, 
and followed Louis XVllI. to GbeiiL After the second 
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T<’storatioii hr; was inndo ft poor of France and a innjor- 
geiicral of tl»c royal f^uanl, but. liis (.lesci tion of Ntipolron 
was not foifjolten, and bo was never t»ust«Ml or ]io]miar. 
Wlien the revolution of IhllO brokt'ont hi* endeaxonved f«ir 
H time to suppress it, but afterwards ^ax'e xvay and ulli»wed 
it to take its course. lie aecoiujumied Chailes X. to 
En;j[1and, and from Ibat time residetl cliiefly in Vienna. 
During the later years of bis life be jtublisbed sex'cial 
w-orks, blit tin* most important of Ids xviitiuL^s .am bis 

jMeimdres,” xvliieli did not appear until after ids death. 
]Ie died at Venice, 2nd Man'll, 18 .j2. 

MARMONTEL, JEAN FRANCOIS, a distinculshcd 
Fieucli man of letters, wa^» born at Hurt in Idnirmsin, lllli 
•Inly. ]72o. He was i‘diieatcd at iJie .lesuil college in 
Maiui;ic, and by flic iiivitalion of Vidfaire came to Faris 
in 174.'), xxliere lie (-ndeavouved to sujiport idmself by 
literary xvoik. Voltaire introduced 1dm to scx'eral jiersons 
of distinetioi) and Jielpcil to proeiirc a sale for Ids ]*oem.H, 
and in 3 7.').'], by the f.avour of Madame Fompadonr, he wiis 
apjKiinled cleik of yniblie huildiiigs, and w.‘is afterwards 
made etlil<ir of the Mtrcvrr. He laid already ])ublished 
nniuerons tragedies, operas, heroic poems, and odes, and Jic 
now composed for the Mv.r<‘ure Ids eele})rated “t^iiites 
Aloriinx,” which were aftenvavds publislied separately. He 
contributed to tin* KitvtfdfqicdU a seiies of articles on 
])oetiy and gmernl liternture, xvbicli he afterxvards issued 
ill a l^ok form in 1787, under the title of ‘‘ KlemeiitH de 
Idtterature.'’ This is perhaps Ills best hook, and it is 
still ranked nnnnig the Idglier French classics. His 

Jlidisaire,” xvldeh appeared in 17()7, is chiefly famon.s on 
aeeouut of its eli.’ipter on toleration, which aroused the 
wratli of the Sorhonne, and guxo rise to a conlrox’ersy he- 
txveen the priests and theologians on the one liaml, and the 
])liiioso]>hers and wits on the other, the victory remaimng 
xxilli the latter. lie U'as a member of tlio elwforal assem- 
bly of Faris iii 178(1, but hid himself during the Reign of 
Terror in the country. During Ids ridiremeiit he composed 
Ids very interesting “Meiiioires,” xvhieh comprise a literary 
history extending over two reigns. He died at Ablovilic, 
olst Decrmlier, 3700, 

MAR^MOSET (Ilatialidse) is a small family of inoiikeys 
coiiliiied to Ceulr.al ami South Ameiicn. \Vitlj the ex- 
ce])iion of the lemurs, xvldeh are by some considered to 
form a separate order, llie maimosets form the lowest 
division' of the older Friiiiales, under the name Areto- 
yiitheeiiii. The marmosets are all of small size, rarely 
exceeding tliat of a squirrel, to xvldeh in form and 
agility they present some resemblaiiee. All the digits 
liavc sliarp e.laxvs, except the fiist on the hind foot 
(hallux), which has a broad nail: the lirst digit of tlie 
fore foot(j)olIex or thumh) is not rapable of being separated 
W'idely from tJie other digits. The teeth agree in number 
with those of man ami llic liigher njics, hut there are only 
two molars on each side in each jaxv, xvhile there are three 
jni-molnrs, ns in the Amerie.an inonkeys. 'J'lie tail is long 
and bushy, f)ut iiex'cr prehensile. 'Fhe hcjdy is covered with 
soft woolly fur. The head is small ami rounded, and Hie 
ears are usually provided with tufts of hair. The bruin is 
well dex'cloped, and the cerebral Jobes cover all tJie otlier 
parts, hut they are almost entirely destitute of coiwolutioiis. 

In their native regions, the luxuriant forests of South 
America, the marmosets lixa* among the trees in small trooj).** 
disf»hiyiiig considerable activity. Tla-y feed on insects, 
small biids 'md tbeir eggs, fruits, &c. Tliese little moiikeys, 
tlimigli not rennirkablc for intelligence, still from tbeir 
beauty, liveliness, and alTectioimle disyiosition, are frequently 
kej)t as pet.s. Indeed tlierc is no doubt that in the six- 
1e< i>tb, seventi'ontli, and eigliteeiitli eeiituiies they xvere 
the fiivouiite coiripanioiiK of the most fasJiioiiahle ladies of 
Europe, and y>robal>ly had even more tenderness lavished 
uyaiH them Il|;m is bestowed ujmn the Jap-iJogs of the 
prcbCDt d&y. 'NVeliud the word marmoset applied toyouug 


children as a term of endearment hv sevciMl xvrltoTS of thfl 
lust century. A remarkable indication of the early pre- 
valenceof tlie taste for having marmosel.s as pets, rendered llio 
nore striking by the absurd anachronism inx'olved in it, is 
furnished by the fact that (Jiiick^ has introdneed c»iie of 
these animals into his picture of the “Abduction of lleh'n.’* 
Tliey oceusionnlly breed in cajitivity in F.ngland, bringing 
fortli three at a birth. 

The Common Marmo«;et ^Ifapale jncchuti) or Ouistiti, 
a nutix eof Ihazil, is of .an ash colour, wiili the rump barred 
xvUli brown, and the tail xai legated with d.'irker mid lighter 
rings; the head and hack of the neck are of areddish-hroxvn 
colour, and on the sides of the head, both before and bebiinl 
the ears, are niiinerous long baiiR of a xvbite eohiur. It 
tnea.*.iires about 8 inches in length, W'hilo it.s tail is nearly 
11 inches long. 

Some of the mnnnosels are yilneed in .i dislinet genus, 
Midas, which is clniraeten/ed by baxiiig tbe loxx’er inc'isor 
teeth short and broad, and the loxx-er eiiniiies longer and 
huger tlian in ll.ipfile. The inarmoHctH of the g<*mis 
Mida.M are commonly culled Tamarins. One (d the prettie.st 
is the Silky T;imarin (J/tdr/s vi<trikittn\ xvhich is n lusniti- 
fnl little creatine of n golden yellow colour, with the head 

.1 hlioiildiTH covered with long hair, forming a sort of 
mane, wbieh has obtained for it tlie name of tlic lion monkey 
from some anthers. Jt occurs in several pa’rt.s of Sontii 
America, esju-einlly in (liiiaun, Braril, and IVru, and, fiv)m 
the beauty of its silky fur, its gaiety, and gentleness, it 
was forineily one of the greatest fnv(>mitc.s of all the m.ir- 
mosels. The tail is long and tufted .at tlic* lip. Like tim 
other marmosets the tamarins live in trooyw among rho 
lofty trees of the great tropical fiircslR, and fecit on hiids, 
insects, and fruits. Several other syHJcics of marmosets 
aie knoxvn. 

MAR'AIOT CArelomys) is a genus of R<>i>kxtia, form- 
ing the type of the Arctomyimo, a subfamily of the sijuirrel 
family Sciuridai. The marmots arc coulined to tho north- 
ern liewisphere, within wdiich they lire very widely dis- 
tributed. I'Jiey have a somexvhnt short and stumpy body, 
xvilh a short hairy tail. The digit (judlcx) corresponding 
to tlic human thumb is mdimentary, ami furnislied with 
ft ilat nail : tlie other digits on both fore and hind limbs 
liax’c long powerful claws, adapted for burnnving. 'I’lio 
cheek-* ponehes, xvhieli are found in the other incmbcvs of 
the subfamily Arctom^ime, are eitlicr entirely absent or 
quite rudimentary, 'I'lm head is broad and fiat above, and 
the ears arc short. Tin* incisor teeth are broad and power- 
ful. The marmots UHiially live in societies, forming exten- 
sixe burrows underground. At the approach of winter 
they lay ny» stores of food within their burrows, and pas.s 
the Cold sciison in a slate of torpidity. They feed on roots 
and leax'eH, and in the sunmier display considerable activity. 
The food, though sometimes eaten, is coarse, and the fur 
is of little xaliie. About ten species are known. 

The Alidiie Marmot (Jrctomr/s rnarmottn) is n stout- 
huilt aiiimai, measuring about 20 inches long, excluding 
the thick-set tail, xxhicii measures (J inches more. It in- 
habits the loftiest slopes of the Alps, Fyreuyes. and Cur- 
pathiaiis, immediately beneath the snow-iine, Tlie fur Ims 
a yelloxvisli-gray colour, becoming hroxx'iiisli-gray about the 
In*ad. Wlien alarmed these animals utter shrill cries. Tho 
Hohac {Arrtomj/fi h(thuc) is an inliahitant of the smalkn* 
hills of Kasteni Europe and Siberia, extemling all I lie way 
from Foiaiid to Kamtehatka; and is found in edevated 
situations in Casiiinerc, 'J’ibet, and the llimalayas. Tho 
fur exhibits a yelloxvish-gray colour, tho hairs about tho 
head having n russet tint, it is about ineliesin length, 
exelusjx e of t be tail. The Wood Ch lu'k ( A rcLomyit viniut.^) 
is a well-known native of tlie central districts of the United 
States, wln*re it is regarded by farmers as a pest, since it 
prox'cs very destructive to the rroj)S of rcil clox’er. Tlie 
habits of these animals are.social and diurnal ; fur luiving 
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srutiiu'ls hcforo IIhmv burrows, they wanJer forth in ' 
inlil-tliiy lo i-<nnn»il thfir li;ivo(\ They are very jirolilic, tlie 
fciiialc jaoduciii" six yoooff at a birth. The fur of the 
adult is of a rusty i^ray colour. Two other species are 
jM’eulinr to North Aiueriea, one of whieli, the Whistler 
{Arriinuua prulnosu»\ is a very lar^je species, the body 
iiieasuriii^ as much as iuehes; it lias a northerly r.mffe 
exteiidhijc even into the Arctic circle. Two other penera 
iiic plaei'd in the subfamily Arctaiiiyina!, Cynomy8(l*UAii:iK 
and Spcrmojdiilus (^Sousiaiv). 

MARNE^ a departineut in Fninee, formed ont. of a 
portion of the province of Cbainpatpic, is bounded north 
by tin* depart men ts of Aisac and Ardennes, east by those 
«if !Meuse and Haiite.-Marne, south hy that of Aube, and 
west by Seiue-ct-j^Iariie and Aisiie. Its p*eatcsfc length 
fa<nn north east to south' west is Kl miles, from iiorth- 
wist to soutli-east 74 miles. The area is Slat) square 
Hides, and the jHipuIatioii in 188(i was 42!b^t!)l. 

^’wr/hce, SotJ^ and {specie — Ei'oin the eeiitre to the 
iioith c»f the deparlmeiit tlie arid and almost liarren soil 
consists of a tl.in lajer of sandy earth ii<»t 2 inelies in 
depth, and resting on a chalk bottom. These sandy plains, 
lurmerly destitute of all ve^jidation, liave been planted uitli 
iSeotcli yiines. Jletweeii Kheiins and Fisines the soil is 
;j;ooi|, and alnii;; the nesleru border, and in the valley of 
llie Manie, there is some strong deep laud. Af'aiii in the 
Teitliois distiiet, in the soulh-«‘Ast of the department, aloii" 
a eousiderahlu mar^^iu from Viliy t<» Saiiite ^lenelionld, ami 
ill the \ alley of the ALsiie, the soil is in general rich and 
jiioduetivc. 

iiirvra . — The department takes its name from the rher 
Marne (the J/o/roa« of Julius Ca'sar), wliieh rises in the 
deparlmeiit of Haute Marne, about 3 miles south from 
l.aiigres, and iloniiig iieaily north jiast St. Duier, then 
swt epa round to the west, and enters the department of 
]\lariie; here its cmirso is north-west jiast Vitry .ami as 
f.ir as (Bilibins, whence it flows w^est, and contiiine.s in this 
g4M)erai direction across tho soutii of the di'partmeiit of 
Ai-'iie, the north of Seiiie-et-Mariie, ami to its jauetiou 
with the Seine at Charoiitoii, in the department of Seine- 
et;Oise. Its w'hole length is 217 mile.s, of which 147. 
fiom St. l)izicr to its mouth, arc navigable. Its principal 
feeders on the right bank arc the Rognun, the Saiiix (whieh 
receives tho Ornain), and the Ourcq ; on the left bank tin* 
lll.'iise, the Coll^, the Some-Suude. tho Grand Morin, and 
the IVtit Morin. TliC Marne is connected wUh the Rhine 
by a canal. The north of the department is drained by 
the Aisnk. 

Climate and Produre. — The climate is temperate and 
the air pure, except, along tlie eiVstcni luid western borders 
«»f the departniriit, where in the low, rich, luul sometimes 
luarsby bottoms fogs are )iut uufrequent at certain seasoms 
of the. year. 

The vino for the production of the famons Champagne 
wines is the chief object of the landholders' care all through 
the diqiartnient, mon* especially in the arroiulisseim'iit tif 
IMieims and itpcriiay, vyhereiu the white wines of Sillcry, 
Ai, Marenil, I'ierry, I'qternay, and Uizy, and the pink 
wines of Verzenay, Veiv.y, Bunzy, Tai.ssy, <.T^nli^res, Ai, 
Jlautvilliers. Maicnil, Dizy, ami l*ieiry (all of the iirst 
class, ditleriiig and distinguishable from one another), an 
])roduced from the clialky soil on which little el.se than 
the vine bush will gn>w. 'j'lie excellent qualities of the 
(•liampagnc wines n\e owing, however, not wholly lo the 
])«‘enliarity of the soil, but in a great degree also to the un- 
remitting eaiv of the growers in the Bclcction and manage- 
jnent of their vines, .and in the iiianipiilatioii of the wines, 
which experience feaehes them to make bo as to suit the 
ditterent palates of the lovers of Clianipiigne in the vaii«»iis 
countries of the w'tnld. A curious fact is that the best 
W'hitc (.’liain[»agno wines are made from black gra]tes. 
'i'hose are bullcred to remain on the vine till they at lain 


perfect maturity ; when gathered they are put in the wine- 
press, and the lirst pressings are set u])(irt for wine of tlie 
first quality. The juice thus obtMiiied is put into a tun, 
wdiere it remains from twenty to thirty hours, after wdiieh 
time it is put into snlphnred casks, ami tlicsc are deposited in 
cool cellars. Hnring the frosty weather the wine i.s Iratis- 
ferred into other casks, ami ^daritied by nic.'insof isinglass; 
Ibis process is repeated once or twice (if necessary) aft<T 
an interval of a fortnight each lime. From the 2()th to 
the 301b of March the bottling process for the efTcrveseiiig 
wine begins, hut this is .sometimes delayed even to the end 
of May, as tlio greatest attention must be paid to tlie 
temperature of the air, otherwise the delicacy of the wine 
ami its i flervcKeenee would he materially injured. Tlie 
bottles are placed in deep cellars, so as to have tlie most 
qnahle teiiiperatnre possible, in order to dimiiii.sli the 
clianee of loss by hn‘ak;ige, wliieli, liowever, when the wines 
become Inisk in the autumn, often amounts to 20 percent. 
Some of the hirge.st dealers have cellars exeavate<l in the 
chalk-roek. with compartments and passages extending 
for several miles. They are furnished with tramways, 
ventilated and lighted with sliafts, and nsinvlly contain 
thon*-amls of pipes and millions of bottles in stock. One 
merchant, for example, has ordinal ily about £>,000,000 
bcdtles ill stock, and his eoiks alone cost jLOOOO :i year. 

A line breed of sheep i.s i eared in the departnu nt ; game 

ulnindaiit ; deer and wild boats arc met with in tlie 
fore.st.s ; the riv(‘rs and ponds yield ahniidaiice of iisli ; 
]>oultrv is plentiful ; bees are earefully tended. 

C'iialk, flint, iiiilistono of the he.st quality, building 
stone, potter's and brick clay, and turf, are the chief 
mineral prodnet ions. 

Tlie munnfaetures are%voollen slnflTs of fill kinds, bonnet s> 
ami cotton hosiery, wdiieh rentre eliii fly at Jtlieims. Tlieie 
are aJ.so several tan-yards, dvi‘-)ionses, jiaper-mill.s, glass- 
woik.s, potteiies, rope-walks, oil-niill.s, soapciies, and esOili- 
lishment.s for the making of Spanish white. 

The most impoitaiit article of coinmcrcn is rhamjingne 
wdmv tlu* great marts for which aic Rlieims and Kpernay. 
Other articles of trade are corn, flour, and brandy. 

'I In* department is divided into the, five iiripiondissemeritu 
of (Uialons-sur-Manic, Kpernay, Rheims,Saiiite McMn^honld, 
and Vitry* le-Framjois, The e,apilal of the department is 
OllAl.oN.M-ai:U-MAUNK. 

MARNE, HAUTE, a department in France formed 
out of the southern part of the ]»roviiiee of ( hampagin', 
and of small portions of Biirguiidy, the, dindiy of Bar, 
ami Frniiehe-Uointe, is hounded iioith by the dejuirlirients 
of Marne ami Meuse, east by tliat of Vosges, south by 
Haute Sadne and t’ole d'Or, and west by the department 
of Anhe. Its greatest length is HL miles, and tin* fiv«‘rage 
width is 37 miles. The area is 24h2 scjuaie miles, ami 
the population in lS8iJ was 217,781. 

The department is mountainous. Tim ]ilnteau of Langre^i, 
which links the (Vveiiiie.s to the Vo.'^ges Moimtaiiis, and 
forms pait of the wateislied between the Medileiiaiiean 
and the Atlantic, coveis the gieater jmitof tin* south of 
the dep.'n‘lnient, ami sends iioithwards mmierous i.imifiea- 
tioiis along both iianks of the Marne, 'riiesc mountains 
vise near l.angies to uljout 2.'dl(l feet above tlm sea; llicy 
diminish in height as they advance mntliwmds. 'Die 
valleys extend mostly noith and .south. In the arrondisse- 
meiit of Vas.sy, in the iioith of the department, tlieie are 
s<ime fine valleys and extensive plains. Here and there 
all tlirongh the department. ontl>iiig hills, either singly or 
in gionps, gi\c variety to tlie sinfat'c. Alore than one- 
third of the deiiartment i.s covered W'itli forc.sta, in whieh 
oak, beech, .ash. maple, hiicli, and ])oplar are the piincipal 
tree.s. 3 he juincipal rivers are the Mann*, the Mi rsi., 
and the Avui:. The eliinute is very liealthy; the air m 
]niie and Kim-ii in the mountains, when* the winters are 
very cold. In many of the, valleys, especially in fliusc that 
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^pcn into t!ie basin of the Saoiie, the temperature Is warm 
iiiul equable. The vine is exlennivcly ruUivatod in favour- 
able situations, and the wine made is of ordinary quality. 
The milch cattle of the department arc of good breed; 
liorses and sheep are small ; piats are numerous ; poultry 
and game of all kinds are plentiful. Tlio department has 
some of the most iiiijtortniitr iron mines in Trance; the 
metal is smelted and nianufartun*d in numerous iron- 
works of every description. lUiihling stone, marble, ala- 
baster, gypsum, iVc., are quarried. Marl, brick-earth, fuller’s 
clay, and turf are dug. 15csidcs ironmongery and cutlery, 
the indusUial pniducts ineluile brandy, vinegar, cotton and 
woollen yarn, diugget, woollen slocUings, leather gloves, 
cast-iron tubes, paper, JeatluT, beer, &c. TimlMU* furnisbes 
llio principal article of export. 

'I'lie dcj»artmcnt is divided into the three urrondissenicuts 
of Cimumonl, Langres, and Vassy. 

BKAROCCO. Sec Moinx co. 

MAR'ONITES, tlic name of a sect of Eastern 
Christians who nuinher about 200,000 persons, and dwell 
cliietly in the neighbourhood of Mount Lebanon, in Syria. 
'I'liey arc neighbours of Ibc Druses, with wlmin they arc 
on unfriendly terms, iukI like tliem they are ymrtly independ- 
iMit of iliB Turkisli jiower. Tliey oeeiqiy the valleys and 
fastnesses of the firincipal ridg(* of Lebanon, east of Iteyront 
nnd Tripoli, and they extend inland as far as the plain 
'between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. They are a 
temperate and industrious race, and among tliemselves 
orderly and quiet, while up to 1S|() they lived on terms of 
intimacy and fiieiidship with tlie Druses. At tliat peiioil, 
however, dissension arose, and after many years of savage 
warfan*, an expedition W'as sent from Eraiiee in iHtiO-dl, 
to restore tramjuillity. After iieace Jiad been lestond the 
two peoples were ])Ineed under one g(»veriuir, a Christ ian 
a|)pi>inted by the I’orte, an arrangement wljieli lias wotked 
fairly well up to the present. In tln ir jnt(‘Mial concerns 
tliey are go\erned by their own sheikhs, who administer 
Well - recognized but innvritteii laws, and from whoso 
decision tliere is uii app(‘al to the hi.shops, >yJio possess 
great autliority. Originally the Maronites represented 
a remnuiit of the l^Iouothelito sect, whieJi, fleeing before 
the persecutions of the Emperor Anastasius IL, in the 
early part of the eighth century, found lefngc in J.ehAiioii, 
and settled round tlie tomb of Maroii, a saint of the fifth 
century who had founded several monasteries in tlieso 
mountains. In the twelfth century, owing to the influence 
of the Crusaders, they abandoned their distinctive doctrines 
and recognized tlie autliority of Ilonic. In return, or by 
arrangement, they w’crc eoulimied in the possession of 
certain peculiar privileges, such as tin? use of a Syriac 
service and permission for the seenlar parish clergy to 
marry. The regular clergy follow tiie rule of St. Anthony, 
and are bound by vows of cliastity and obedience. Every 
monastery is a fann, mui all arc under the jurisdiction of 
bishops, of w'liotn there is one in every village. In 1684 a 
college for the training of the Aluroiiitc clergy was founded 
by (Iregory Xlll. at Rome, and many young Maronites are 
still sent there from Syiia to be educated. The Alarouitus 
have produced a few scholars, hut the e-lergy, as u iule, are 
ignorant, faii.atieal, intolerant, and unscrupulous. They 
own about a fourth part of the land, and have the people 
very much under their control. Tlie head of the Miu'onite 
clergy takes the title of the Patriarch of Antioch, nnd has 
his seat at Kaimdhfn. He recognizes the siipiemacy of 
the Pope, to whom he sends a report of the state of his 
patriarchate. The language used by the people? is Arabic, 
but tlie people ap 2 >oar to have descended from the ancient 
Syrians. 

MAROONS' (supposed to be derived from a Spanish- 
Atnericaii word signif} ing hog-hunUr«i\ a name given in 
Jamaica to a peculiar race, sprung from runaway negroes, 
with aonie adiiiixtuie of Spanish blood. After Jamaica 


was conquered from the Spaniards they occupied tbe 
mountainous districts, and in 17i!0 and 17iMj rose in 
anus against the Hiiiish power. They are now cniifliied 
to a particular legion, are noted for their hatred to the 
negro, and their great loyally to the llritish crown. See 
Jamaica. 

MAROT. CLBBIBNT (1407-161.1), is one of the 
most interesting figures in mediaeval French literatuic. 
In fact ho may be regarded as the “fatlu?r of modem 
French poetry,” a title often applied to him quite as ap- 
propriately us the filial outcome of the media-val chivalric 
style, his foudiiess for which led him to the work for which 
we owe him gratitude, the editing and preservation of the 
great medijcval master, Fraii 9 ois Villon. 

Marot’s father was a Norrnaii, and his motlnn* a nativo 
of the Gascon town of Cahdrs, where Clement was born in 
14*.) 7. He studied as a youtli at the University of Paris, 
and then entered tlic service of a uoblenian. Here he won 
the favour of Francis 1. by a short poem in 1614, .and soon 
became attached*to the suite of the king’s sister Margaret, 
afterwai'ds so famous as the Queen of Navarre, nuiniflcent 
patroness of literatnre, and hcr.self authoiess of the Hep- 
tamerou”niul other work.s. In l.o24 Marot left Navsine 
to tight with the king in Italy. The Ref«>rination had now 
definitely ebtublislic«i itself, and at the free discussions in 
Margaret’s court Blarot had learned to love its doctriiu's 
too well fur hi.H peace. On returning from Italy he was 
thrown into piisoii for heresy, hut soon escaped by favour 
of tbe king. wli«> now enlisted him as one of his own lionse- 
hold. Next year and the year after that he was again in 
gaol, and was freeil by liis old patrounss, IMargaret of 
Navarre. In 16115 for a fourth time the prii*sts caught 
liim tripping, nnd he only escaped imprisomiieiit for life, 
or perhaps the stake, by instant flight. Ho remained at 
Venice till 16;ifl, when lio returned to Paris and wrote Ids 
famous IValms, a very fine trnnslntioii in vereo from tbo 
Latin of tlio Vulgate. TJie Sorbonno condenmed the wiak, 
and Marot liad to fly. He was received with open anus 
by Oulviii at Geneva, and lived the rest of his life tliero 
and in Piedmont, where ho died in J641, 

Warot’s work is most c'harmingly finished. Nothing eaU 
be more giaceful than his ballads. “i>eduns j’aris” and 
“Ell la baisunt”ai’C two of the most exquisite. He is 
more felicitous in smaller works tlian in Ids more ambitious 
poems; and be bardly ever exceeds lOO lines in any poem. 
JJis ]»opularity was great in Ids own limi?. His psalms 
may almost be said to have founded the Huguenot j>arty 
ill France. 'iJio lliimlrodth Psalm was set by the iimsi- 
eiaii Goiidimel to one of tlie nuwt famona chants ever 
written, the unrivalled “ Old Hundredth,” As a specimen 
of lids very celebrated translation of Marot’s, the influence 
of which ill Calvin’s bauds and among the French puritans 
was so unbounded in its iniportaiiee, the first stanza of 
tbe Fort v-t bird Psalm (“Judge me, 0 God,” ver. 1 and 2) 
may be quoted— 

" Ifovengo nioy, pren la querolle 
Dc iiioy, Hcimicur, par ta nieicy, 

('mitre la genUfitii8.<e et rriuilU,; 

t’lioinine rcinpli de caiiteUe 
Lt eri sa malice eiidurcy 
Ddlivre inoy ausbt” 

MARO'ZIA. See John X., John XL, popes. 
MARQUE SAS or WASHINGTON ISLANDS, a 

group of islands in tbe l*acilic, between 8*^ and 11" lat. 
S., i;i«" 80' and 148“ Ion. W. There are thirteen princi- 
pal islands — a south-west group, consisting of Fatouiva, 
Motanc, Ilivaoa or Ohivrdioa, Tahuata, Fetiiuku (Hood of 
Cook), and several smaller islands; and a north-west group, 
ill which are Nuknldva, Hounpou or Roapoa, Obelisk island, 
Ilounu, Motou-iti, lliaou, Fetou-ouhou, and several smaller. 
The largest islurid of tlie entire group, Nukahiva, is 18 
miles by 10. Many of them Jiave names imposed by 
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Kiiroponn iliscovovovs ; thus Nukiiluva Is Marrhand 

juhI Martins, Fatuulva J.:i Mai^dalona, llivaua La Domi- 
nica, &C. Most of tJje islands liavo a central ridfje of 
liich land ill the (liix'ctiun of the length, sending down 
spurs' towards eitlicT coast, between which are rich well- 
watcivd valleys. In the larpjcr isles the h(*ij];hts ranjjo 
fr«un *2000 to ilOOO feet, and the shores are Indd and 
Ktckj* hut with |j<tod harbours. They arc all of volcanic 
orij:in, abrupt and rocky, with deep water all round, and 
scjirecly any coral. Nukiihiva, the ]ar;;est, has a central 
extinct volcanic crater, the rim of wliich is 384*2 feet 
iila»ve the sea. The produce is suKar-canc, cotton, cocoa- 
imt, bam 1 ) 00 , yams, and pulse. The people, who arc 
MalaV”l*olyncsiaiis, are iiuloleiit. but ingenious, fieree and 
warlike, and repeatedly resisted with success, under coin- 
jiiand of their chiefs, the attempts of the Kreiich to form 
ticttleineiits; the French, lioweVcr, at last prevailed, and 
now claim them as a eohtny. Tliey also resisted the 
fittempls of missionaries, and loiif; romaiacd in a stale of 
lieiilhenism of the most cruel and sensual character. Itiit 
there aie now several iiiifesions. The best liarhonrs are 
Resolution llay, 'i'aliimta, and JnrNls Bay, in H<iiiapoii. 
'J'he area is about 400 square miles, and population about 
(iOUO. 

MAR QUETRY and PAR'aUETRY are two names 
for ^ion|)in^ simdl pieces of wood into ornamental devices, 
tlie one for jinulnclii^; pictures and small decorative works, 
nmi tile other for tloors. Most marquetry work is a deli- 
cate kind of veiieeriiip. The groundwork is well -dried 
oak or ilr, secured from warping. The coloured woods 
art* sawn into very thin plates and dyed or otherwise 
})re]):ired. They are then cut into tho requisite shape 
liy means of an exceedingly delicate saw, and the subse- 
quent process is almost p^eci^t*ly similar to that of veneer- 
ing and 1:ni.ayino. 'Die cabinet 'makers of France, Italy, 
llelginin, and Germany are reniarkal*Ie for the Ix'antiful 
Ilian] uctry furniture they inannfaeturc. Sometimes tho 
wood is inlaid with other materials, sueh as metal, i\<ny, 
shell, Ptxrquetry is a plainer kind of marquetry, 

little varied as to the ditferent colours of the woo<l, and 
generally used as flooring. At Windsor Castle, the J»ndon 
It oval Exdiange, and other places, parquetry floors have 
been laid <1 <jw ii in recent years. 

MAR'QUZS (Old French worZ’M, that is, keejier of tlr 
mmk or boundary of the state), a title of honour in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. It ranks second in the five 
oiders of English nobility. The ehlest sons of manpuses 
tfike by conrtCKy their father's second title, whether earl or 
visi ount. The younger sons and the daughters of mar- 
quises are usually addressed as Lord Edward, Lady Caro- 
line, &c., with the faniil) name. 

There W'cre no English inarqniseH before the rei<!^i of 
Rii'hard 11. In the reign of Edward HI. a foreign mar- 
quis, the Marquis Juliers, was made nn English peer with 
the title of Eai'l of Cambridge, and this circumstance pro- 
bably suggested to King Richard the introdiietiou of tho 
new order of nobility. Tlie person upon wdioiri it was 
conferred was Ins favoinitc Robert de Vere, earl of Oxf«»nl, 
created Duke of lv<-land and Marquis of Dublin in 1386. 

'I’lie only nobleman sitting in the lIou.se of Peers as a 
tiianjuis, whose title dates before the reign of George 1 
IS the ^larqnis of Winchester. Seven marquisates W'cre 
created at the clo-se of the hist century, iiatncly, tliose of 
Salisbury, Bath, Ahereorn (duke in the Irish peerage). 
Bute, Hertford, L.'msdownc, and Townshend. Tiie other 
eleven marquisates arc all of recent creation, though most 
of them were <»ld peerages under inferior titles. 

The title seems not to have been known in Scotland til 
151)0, tlie date of the marquisates of Huntly and llumillon. 

MARRIAGE, a term used to designate the status of t\ 
man and woman eonjoined in matriinuny, and also the 
Ooleinuity by which they are united. 


Marriage has ever been in its essence a natural and civil 
.nstitiition, and it has existed, and still cxi.sts, under very 
different conditions in different cimntries. It seems ftdd 
j us, for instance, to learn tli.at the Hassaniyeh Arabs 
coiihidiT their wives tied to them for three days, Imt 
perfectly free on the fourth. Inasmuch as the sexes 
arc nearly equal in numbers, monogamy or tlie mairiage 
tetivecii one man and urn* woman may bo said to be 
.he natural law* ; and it is the praeliec whieh prevails 
most wiilely throughout the woild. Pith gamy, or the mar- 
riage of one man to two or more women ut the same lime, 
IS, however, a very ancient and a very widespread custom, 
and it has been sanctioned and regulated among nation.s in 
ill stagch of eivili/atioii. It was permitted by the law of 
JMo.se.s, ami we even fiml the possession of many wives in- 
•luded among the hle.ssings of Jehovah (2 Sam. xii. 7, 8); 
but ill the ])ost-Bah} Ionian period monog.iiny appears to 

e hceoinc more prevalent, and in the establishment of 
Cliristianily the decision of the a]ai.stles is plainly given 
II favour of the hitter practiee (1 Tim. hi. ‘2, 1*2). At 
.he preMent day it is found that even in countries where 
polvL^'uny is recognized, the m.ijority of the ]ieoj)le arc 
Monogamists, eitliiT from elioiee or necessity. The custom 
•f polxundry, under whieh a woman has several liushamls, 
s nmeh rarer in its oeeurreiiee, but there is iiiduhitahle 
e\idence that it has existed in ancient limes, and it is still 
eeognized in some parts of the world. Still rarer is the. 
ustom tp**obaljly once universal) of eonmiiimd marriage. 
It lingers among the Andamans, ltu.Hiimen, In the 
earliest times we fliid that men obtained their w'ivcs in the 
same ivay in which they acquired other poshessioiis, viz. by 
e.ipture, gift, or sale; and according to the best authorities 
tnc first of tlicsc metliods is the mo.*st primitive, .and tlie 
others ivpreseiit adx.inees in civilization. In Sumatra in 
one form of marriage the m.in ]micbases the woman, and 
ill another the woman pnrehaKes the ui.in. I'lic contract 
of sale seems to be the foundation of the marri.ige relation 
in most systems of aneieiit law, and it prev.ails to a wide 
extent among imperfectly civilized peojdcs at the present 
day. Further, although it seems alinosl ahburd to us to 
regard ehildiou otherwise than as equally related to father 
.and mother, the* study of savage races shows us quite clearly 
liiat at lirst a man wa.s nlated rniTcly generally to his 
tribe; the first advance was the acknowledgment of a 
special tie to his mother, hut uat to his father, whieh in 
races yet higher is replaced by a relation.sirqi to his father 
and not to his mother stale of things cont inning almo.st 
to the highest civilization, as in Rome, where mother and 
cliildven w'crc slaves, familia. of tlic father of Uic family), 
and last of all as the eldld of both. 

The Chinese and the Jews and the modem Greeks always 
break some glass or porcelain as part of the mairiage cere- 
moiiy, the understanding being that tlie maniage is to 
endure till the broken pieces reunite. For instance, at 
the marriage, with a young Greek, of the daughter of tiie 
famous M. llenaii*at Paris iti 1882, the aicliimaudrite 
filled a enp with wine, which the hiide and hiidegroom 
shartol between them, and then tho lat ter diish<-d the empty 
cup upon the ground so that it broke into a thousand 
fiaguuMit.s, 

The views of the gi*eat clas.sical peoples as to marriage 
were essentially divergent, the Koniaiis taking ii busiiiess- 
like view and the Greeks holding a lofty religious coiieep- 
tion. In fact, a Greek mariiagi^ among the ancicnt.s was 
almost as much a }»ublic as a piivate concern. To rear 
children to tho state was os honourable .as it was pleasant 
to rear them in the family, and to prov ide for the continu- 
aiiee of worshippei-s of the gods was as earnestly taught 
to be ueec8''ary as to provide for some one to fulfil tins 
children's ofliceover one’s own tomb, without which serious 
risks were run in the otlu*r world beyond the grave. From 
this lailcr need arose llic custom of adoption among child- 
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loss pwHoiiR. At Spnrta Irjrnl proocpdinffs were just ifisiljlc*, 
Hiid wrve often tnkm, aj;;uiii.st jhtsoiis jiuirryiiij; unsuitably 
for instunce, lakiiij; a wife from anotlu*r state), or 
murryinf]^ too lute in life, while n merciless rui<f was made 
upon the pocikets of buehelots beyond a eeituiii n^'e, wlio 
were ne\er free fiom heavy lines. Sacriliees were offered 
on betrothal. At the nianiu^rt* itself tlioe was no reli;ri«Mis 
lite, but a solemn procession at ni«!;btfal'l fjom tlie biide’s 
fatlier’s bouse t<» the biidv*'i;rooni's, with many bc.antifiil 
symbolical (;ei*eiii('iii<‘S and a foimal banquet, to wliieli the 
litinost possible number of ^nesls wine iiiMtcil ns witnesses. 
Upon the willidinwal of tlie biide and biideL^nann t(» their 
chamber the *‘iiiUiuhtiniuin^ or iiui)lial .s(»n;^, was Mine ont- 
«nle tlie closed tloor. 

Jh-lore duslinian’s time a Roman mnrrinoe was either 
rP-tfuJnr (juatrhnoitinm Irr/ift/Hum) or in'tf/nltrr (/7/c- 
yitimnniX The essentials rtf a leenlar mairias:;e were 
light (d‘ intermarriage hetween the jiaities (r(mnnhuini\ 
the attainment of the ages of fourteen and twelve »es'])ec- 
lively, and the consent both of the ])artics themselves and 
of their falliers, if tliey still remained under their putrin 
<d‘ legidar marriages tln‘ro weie two ilislinet 
kiinls, aeeoiding as tlie wife ])assed. or did not ]i:iss, into 
tlio liaiid (Jn nwuii7n) of her Inishaiid. A wife who j 
passed in muunm of her hndiand hce.niii^ at ouee a part 
of his family. Slio was inta nxtto' and inaUrfuniiUtn. 
»Slie was adiiiilUd to participate in tlic sacred Hte^ uf 
his lioiisc, and her jiersonality was completely nicrgcil in 
that of her husband. In his family site lii*hl the jilace 
immediately Indore his dan!*ht<*rs, and was suhj»*ct {o his | 
'jialcnial anthoiily cijually walli his eliihlien. All her jiro' 
pel ly passed to lier hnshaiid as dow ry and at liis 

dentil ^h(! claimed a d.inghter’s shale of his inlieiitaiire. 
Her childien wane luirn, and remained In the power «d 
their father, until tliey were Jiherated hy emancipation or 
by his death. The \eiy word /h////7/V/ meant rather a bo<ly 
of slaves than what we mean hy a FA]\iin\. Among 
the Sahiiies marriage w.is alwav.** acc(»nip.inied hy this 
conrvntio in muhhih^ uiuI till the Klniseaiis weie admitted 
to the state, a similar rule was ohscvv<*d nt Rome. There 
w(Me. three inodes hy wliieli a wife iniglil pass into the 
hand of her liushand — (Uinjurreatio^ 6'ocw/dto, and 

1. CnnJinTidtio w'as a foiin of luairiage couUned to 
putrieians, iK'rlorined by the iNnilifcx .Maximus and 
Tlainen Dialis, and deriving its iiaine fioin a coin cake 
e.ileii together by hiide and hridegvooni on these occasions. 

'I bis i.s llic origin of onr wedding cake. Wc derive the 
wedding ring also from the Roniaii.s, and Roman wives 
wore it on the ring-finger of the left hand, as is still the, 
custom with ourselves, (’oiifarreutio veqnind the presence 
of ten w itnesses, and could only he dissolved hy dijjurtuifio, 
Tlie ofl'.-'priiig of such marriagi'S were eligible for llic higln*st 
ftacreU functions: and from lliem at first the varions 
tlamcns and vestal viigins were exclusively selected. 
Tliis form of inarrisige fell into disuse in the time of 

and was uholislied hy Constantine in 30). 

2. Coimptin w'as an imaginaiy mutual sale (mancipiu?}i) 
in presence of five wiliu'sscs and the bahince-ludder. 

A wife passed in wtininn of her liushand mu (that 
is, “by presciiption,” another form of ownersliip), W'hen 
she eontiiiued to live wdtli him as Ids wife for a whole year 
Mil interruptedly. If she wished to avoid the legal efh*ets 
cif tins cohahitatioo, she might, according to tlie laws of the 
Twelve Tables, break the«j»Mj» hy ahsenliiig lieiself from her 
hush.md for llirec nights during the year, 'i'his form of 
inairiage feceins to lurve been intrudueed after the admission 
of the Ktniscaiis to the state. The ease with which tlie 
yoke of niaiiingc by usus was home is iiowliore bidter 
exemplitiecl than in the follow'iiig tw'o -examples. Onto 
the Vi.migiT, the best and most movijd of the aristocrats 
who waged the death-struggle of llie republic, at once 
divorced hU wife ou linding tluit a friend loved her, tiuU. 


she TTiight inaiTy him ; and with as irnieli readiness took 
I/CM* back after his friend’s ilcath. For an e.xample mider 
the empire w'e may take tin* complaint of Sr. dcHime, wlio 
notices tlie marriage of a twenly-lifth wife with her twenty- 
fourth husband! 

r»y a ri‘giiliir marringo tine, numu the wife was imly 
naturally, and not civilly, related to her children. Her 
property did not pass to her husband, ainl the juitriihoiiial 
rights of the spouses wore, thus obliged to be dclineil and 
settled by 'marriage eontraets. Tins W'as the coiiniioii 
form of marriage in tlie time of Gains. 

All irregular marriage w'u.s something more than mere 
oonenhinago. It was a valid inairiagc hetweiMi those who 
had MO ronni/l/inm, as, for instance, hetwetai Ihiinans and 
foreigners, or hetween Roman patiicians and plebeians in 
the e.iilier republican limes, for this only hecann* leg.il in 
r..r. ‘Mfi, and was comidered disreputable for two eeiitniies 
later. There were, of eiiiirse, no civil eonsequciice-s, and 
no pati'ia jmtestns resulting fiwm it; and the con-.enl of 
the pareiit.s of tin* parties was not required. 

I*y the legislation of .lustinian llm eomplieafed disliiie- 
tiniiM of the early Rtnnan law were done iiway with. Mnr- 
liage hceanie a consensual contract, and a valid marriage 
i Jti.dn' nnpiut') was einislituled by tiic iiieiv int«rehange of 
assent lictwecu jiarties, provided they were both Roniasi 
.siihiects. 

'I he oiigin of tlie wadding rake and ling have been given 
among the d^-tails of llic ancient Roman maiiiage; that 
of the honey moofi arises from the once iiuivers:il eu.slom of 
capliiiiiig the bride hy^ fons* (^real or assumed^, and r.in \ - 
ingheraw'ay from her frlimd.s till her wifehood Avas ?nlm ill m 1. 
A Miiiilur origin explains the throwing of slippcr.s, v'ic., 
after the departing pair, the ri'lies of much lume seiicni:» 
missiles forinvily hurled at them. 

Marrmijet umivy f Vovjff/awi^//.— The liiglu*st iih-nl of 
the nianiage relationshiji is that which Imx Is’en ile\rl.ii>ed 
Avithin the ('hvkstian elinrcli, throughout the larger pm lion 
of which marriage is regarded as a .sacrament. Tlii.. is tlie 
doeliine of the Roman C-iitholic C-liurcIi, and though many 
of the 1‘rotestant eliuvela*s leject it, they all regani mar- 
riage ns a .sue.ied and diAiiiely-nppointcd oidiinmoe, nml 
aeeoinp.uiy tlie ceremony with rcigious rites and ohsciv- 
:uiees. Hy the InAV inaniage i.s regarded as purely a ci\il 
contract, and with eertnin importnnt e.xeeptions tlie ordin- 
ary piiiiciples which attach to contracts in general apply 
to the niarriiige contract, /rhe terms riiid conditions ot the 
marriage conti act vary greatly in diflerent countries, and 
Mihjoiiied will he found a fcAv particulars in refcniuje to 
the inaniage l.vws which iireNail in the United Kingtlom, 

iKntjinud . — In England, until about tho middle of the 
eightiM nth eeiitury, there were three distinct methoils of 
marrying. There wii.s marriage hy puhKc celchration in 
tJic c.liuich or in facie ecc/es/or, the. conditions of Avliieli 
Avere the puhlicalion of ]»ai>iis or the p-aut of a license 
to dispim.so wiili them, the p(*rfonnanco of the marriago 
ceremony in the parish church betwecMi the hours of eight 
and twelve in forenoon, and when the spouses, or 
either of thom, happened to i>o under ap*, ,tlje eoii.sent 
of their lawful giiavdian.s. There aa^us ekande.stiiio inar- 
riagft hy m clergyman episcopally ordained, when all the.MA 
condilioiis were iieglt‘cted; and again there avii.s con- 
sensual marriage, or nnirriage hy the simple consent of 
Hie ]);irties them.splvcR in Avoid .s, either written or spoken, 
implying a present eontrac.t or a pioinise folloAVed hy 
cohahjiution. Hut in the vicAv of tlie temporal coiiris 
there was aUvays this diflVrcnee betAveeu tho first and 
second, and tho third kind of marriage — Avhile th« Iavo 
toriiier were good ah initio^ tho hint wns only tadeiitially 
good. 'File tAA'o former reinlercil a suhseipient marriage 
void, the last only rendered it voidable. If A. eonti acted 
n consensnal marriago with H., and afierAvnrd.s a maniago 
in fuck cccksUc or u cliiudcsUiie marringe with C,, th« 
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temporal rouits wonW rc'oop;nizo the second and not llic 
liist. lint if 1>. wtMit to the orclnsinstieiil courts, ns 
ct)ul(l ulwnys bo doiu*, uud com]K*ll<*d A. t€> cclciu'ulo 
till* pouvriiKual innn*iaf!;o rf;;ularly, tlic tcnijioral courts 
Would then rf])ntliide tin? second and admit tho first 

inania‘ 0 ‘. I.ord Hardwicke’s Act of 1703 aholishcd 

cljiinl(*stiuo ainl couscusual inarriu^es, and iiiado duo 

colchftitioii in church after banuH or license, uiid tho 

c^iiiscnt of lawful guiirdiaiis in the case of minors, os.sciitial 
to the validity of a marriage. Tliis impoitaiit d(*pailur<s 
from llio old common Invr of England was not oflecfed 
without much opposition, but it remained in force for 
the next hcvnity years, and it was not until 183d that 
the Jh*gi>traticm Act was passed, and purely civil iimr- 
I’iages he<*amo legal in Kiigland. 

Tlio most important Acts' now fn form by which mar- 
riioo* is icgulated uro the 4 Geo. IV. c. 70 and the d iV 7 
\Vjil. JV. c. 87) (iiineudcd hv 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 22 
and 3 & 4 Viet, c, 72V I’y virtue of these Acts marriage 
may ue.w ho l<*gally c«>utracled in England in either of the 
following inoui's; — (1) Wy apeciiil lifeun* gianted h}' tin* 
Ajchhibhoj) of Caulerbury, which cnahlcs tho parties to bo 
mairied in any church, chapel, or coii\eniont j>lace, and at 
any liour; (^) by urdhim'i/ itetuxe granted by any areh- 
bidiop or bihlioj), under which they may marry in any 
clmreh or chapel in his diocese wlieic b.-iuns may be l.iw- 
fiilly published; (3) by haiiNS^ wljicli must he published in 
llie ehitreh, or a public chapel in Avhich banns are alloucd 
to he piddislied, of the ]»nrish or cliapelry wherein e;uh of 
the ])arlies dwells, immediately after tlie second lesson of 
the inoining service, or of e\ cuing service if there he no 
Illuming hei>ice, upon three Snnday.s preciViiug the solem- 
ni/atioM; (^1; by certineate of the snpeiinieiuient registiar 
of a distiict without license; and (/>) by sueh ceriilicate 
with license. With respect to the two last metii(»(ls of 
eH’ceting marriage, it is proviiled that where ]>ersons de- 
siie to be married Ly registrar’s certilii-ale witl ont lieeii'se, 
notice must he given to the registiar of tlie dlstiict or dis- 
tiiels within which tlio paitles have icsidi'il fur se\en days 
prexlouM, wiiich notice i.s inscribed in a maijiage-notiee 
book open to public inspection at all riasoiiable times, and 
lliereaher suspended for twenty -one dajis in some conspi- 
cuous place in tho registrars o/liee. During tliis p<'nod 
any person whose corisciit is necessary to an ecrle'^iaslical 
license may forbid the issue of a eert ideate, hut failing such 
prohihiliou tlie ceiiitieatc will issue at the einl <»f twenty- 
one days. When a registrar's cerlitieate with license is re- 
qniied, notice must be gheii to tho registiar of the distiiet 
ill wh'idi one of the persons resides, together with a declaia- 
tion that he or she has resided for fifteen days theiein,that 
there is no impediment to llic marriage, and that the neces- 
sary consents, if any arc required, Imve been olilaincd. 'I’he 
notice is not cxliihited in tiic registrar's ollice, and llic cei- 
lificute may be obtained at the expiration of one whole d;jy 
aftei entry, togother with the license. If tho mariiage is 
celebrated in a dissiaUing chapel (and for that purpose such 
(diapel must be duly licensed and registered) a registrar of 
the district, with two wltues.scs, must be present ; and while 
the minister may uso any form of sen ice, the cenmuaiy 
must include a mutual declnration of assent by tlie paiti<-s, 
and a disavowal of any impediment. If the iiiuniage is to 
take place without any religious service it must he cele- 
brated in the ol.iie of the superintendent legistrar, with 
open doors, in his jiresdiee and that of*miolher registrar of 
the distiiet and two witnesses. Eunnerly all nnnriagcs iii 
Eiiglaiul, except tliose by special licertse, were requiied to 
tahe place bolore twelve I'looii ; but by an Act passed in 
I88t), the horns were extended from 8 a.m. lo 3 p.ni. 

In addition, in order to constitute a valid mariiage, it is 
necessary that the peisons should bo capable of standing 
ill the relation of htislmiid amt wife to each otiier, which im- 
plies that there should he uo inituial or legal disuhiiitx. 


Total and permanent ilisahility on either side to eoiisnm- 
niate marriage will render tin* eontiaet ^oi^l. Temporary 
disability from illness does not alW-et liu- wilidily of a mar- 
iiage. Temporary disability from defect of ago does not 
inv.ilidale the mariiage, hut it leaves the ]) 5 iily or jiarties 
at liberty to void or to confirm such jaematurc union on 
attaining llie ng« of consent, which for niali s is fourteen and 
Jor females twelve. Each party must have tho will to eon- 
tract inani.igu with the otln-r, tJierefore iditils and insano 
peisons, who cannot ninleistaiul tlie natuie of tlie conjugal 
iidatinii, arc incapable of conlracling niauiage 

(kaisaiigninity within eert.iin degrees, and afl’mity also, 
are legal inipediiiients to inairiage. The degiceof nearness 
which disubles parties from uniting in niaiiiagc varies in 
ditlei'icit eimiitiies, and has varied at ilid’ereiil peiioils in 
our own. [tSee Akfimtv and Consan^ji im i'Y. ] TJic 
inipediinent to maniage aiising out of eoiisaneiiinily ajijilies 
in the same degree to illegitimate as to legitimate eonsaii- 
gninity. and the inipediinent resulting Iroiii ailiiiity is created 
by illieit e,onneetioM as well as by inairiage. The ('onneil 
of Tieiit rcstiicled tlie impediment of allinity arising out* of 
illicit cciiinecliou to tho second ilegiec. 

tSrotluHiL— In Scotland the law of mavringn differs in 
many impoitant particulars from that of England and Ire- 
l.ind. Aecoiding to the law of Scotland maniage is eon- 
Milnlcd by consent, and coiiseiit only. Tlie vai ions foi nis 
of ni.'iriiage which are tbcie leeogiii/ed are, properly speak- 
ing, the diffcii iit modes in which the law' allows or rcquiies 
such consent to he proved. 

1. Public or liCrjulav Jlarrlarje, — This must bo pre- 

cedcii by due pubhcalioii of b.inns in the parish chtiieli, 
aecoiding to the rules of the eliurch, or by the puhlication 
of a notice of mariiage by the rcL'istiar in ueionlaiiee with 
the provisions of the Marriage Xoliee Act, 1878 (^*1 1 iS. *12 
Vicl. e. 43). llic ceieniony is jicrfoniied in presence of 
at least two witnesses. It may lake )>laee at any hour of 
the twenty-four, and doi‘s not reijuiic to he in a ehuieli or 
any place of woiship, 'I'lie celchraiit is a clergN man, minis- 
ter, or piiest of some leligious denomination; but (^biakers 
anti .lews may solemnize manioge aecoiding to their n- 
speetivo usages, provitleil the pailies he both Quakers or 
.lews respectively. 'J’he marriage must he duly registered 
hi terms of 17 18 ^'ict. c. 80, s. 40, and 23 & 21: Viet, 

c. 83, s. 15, l^Iarriagcs celebrated hi aceordanco with tlie 
above requirennMits are all declared to he regular iiian iagca 
by the Act of 1878; hut the celebrant procetdmg wdlliout 
a cei titivate of banns or registrars ecrtilieate, and tho 
registrar granting such eerlilicate without due ctanpllanco 
with the statute, and married parlii .s failing to register aa 
requinnl by the Acts, incur peiiallii's of a moie or le.ss 
seiiouR kirn!. 

2. The following nro termed irregular marriages: — 

(1) Chfuk-itme morrimjes, Tiiese also are jierfoiiued by 
clergymen, and differ fiom regular marii.-iges in this oiih, 
that they are not jaeceded by publication of hifiiiis or tlio 
registrar. s notice of marriage, and under the Act of 1878 
cxyiosc the eelehrant to a penalty not exceeding XV>0. (2) 

Marriayv by dwlorutinn of couacnl dc jiro'Keuff. '1 lie 
consent may be given eitlier verbally ca* in writing, or even 
by signs, hut it must lie proved to iiave been given .seii- 
ously, deliheiately, and uneonditumally, ami one at least 
of tho yairties must .at the time have had his or her usual 
vesideiieo in Scotland, or ha\e been living in Scotland fia* 
twenty-one du\s imniediatily jireveding (lit & 20 Viet, 
c. i)G* s. 1). When the pr(»of of eonseiit depends on a 
wrillcn acknowledgment, sneli d(»eument must have been 
produced ami acted upon during the lifetime of both parties 
ill order lo give the woman the status of n widow. (.‘J) 
Aftm 'iftf/c hif promhv and .whscfpttnte copula. A promise 
or engagement to marry followed by copula is held to 
establish in.arriage, because it pn*sum<‘s consent de prtjnsc/ifi 
to haw been giien at the time of the copula; but this is 
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only a presumption which may he reilarpjned by proof, and report of the commission wns matle, I.ord Chelmsford, who- 
a cunditioiml promise is not enou>:;h. It seems also to be : was its clminnun, inquired in I’arliamcnt if there was any 
the sounder opinion that pn)miser//7/zr‘o;>r/./(/. only constitutes prospect of the jLrovermnent acting on the report und briii;;- 
u pre-cron tract which llic woman crmi enforee, while both in" forward a measure to asbiinilate the iiiarriape laws of 
are still alive, by taking: legal proceedings for that purpose, tlie three kingdoms. The ministerial reply held out very 
I'lic promise must be proved by the wTi ting or judicial oath little hope, and up to the prersemt no alteration has been 
of the objecting party, and both promise and ropvla must made. I'or the present law with respect to Imshund and 
take plaec in Scot land. (*1) Marrlnf/e by cohahilation wife) see the article IT i;hrand AND VV IKK. 
v'ith habit awl repaie.. Where persons have lived o]>enly OcncTiilly speaking, a marriage valid arcording to the 
together as man and wifo, and have been so regarilc*d by law of the country in which it was contiwted is \alid in 
their friends and neighbours, it will be presumed that c‘vc‘ry other country; hut this depends upon the law c»f 
consent lias duly passed, and lionseqncntly that they arc domicile of the parties. Thus if the contracting parties, 
mniTied persons, ilut if the colinhitatiun have begun in being in the relation of Imshand and deceased wife’s sist(M', 
concubinage u clear change of purpose must have been marry abroad where it is lawful, and they be of Euglisli 
sliown to laise tlit'coimeclion into one of marriage hy habit domicile, then the marriage is a nullity in this eoniilry ; 
and reymte, and in all cases the cohahilation must have but if the parties had been domiciled abroad, thiai tlio mar- 
been icgular and eoiibistent, and tlie repute uniform and riage would be lawful lierc also. In connection with the 
undivided. Irregular marriages may be registered by the question of domicile, it may he mentioned that while inar- 
puiiios on obtaining a warrant fnmi the sliciitl’ on n j«)int riages etuitracted abroad between French subjects, or he- 
applieation. Those convicted before a magistrate or just ire tween French subjects and foreigners, are valid in Franee 
of the peace of having contracted an irregular marriage if celebrated ace-ording to the forms of tlie foreign law, this 
nm.st register it, and when it has h<‘cn estahliblied by d<*ciee is only the ease Avhen the peculiar conditions of the FreneU 
of court eitlier jiarty may register it, and the magistrate or law as to banns and consent of parents have been observed, 
cic'vk of conrl must give notice of such conviction or decree Jn Franee a son under twenty-live, and a daughter inuh*r 
to tlio registrar under a yienalty. A eertitied copy of the twent\-one cannot marry without eonNcnt of the, fathei und 
entry in the regibter is evidence of the marriage. mother, or of the father only if they disagree, or of tlie sur- 

Wo began by btalhig that, in the law of Scotland consent vivor if one he dead. If both are dead grandfather and 
is of the essence of marriage. Hence the most formal grandmother take their place; and if neither yiareiits nor 
.*iekuowledgnieiit of inarriiigi*, even thougli made in fariK giandparents be fJive partie.s under twenty-one r<'quire I be 
will be of no avail, if it shall uyipear that sneh consent of “* the family council,” a eoininittee comiiosed of 
was jiot the true iuleiition of ])arties. In the ease of six relatives or f.-iinily friends, presided over by the jvye tie 
regular marriages the pr(?Mmi[ilioii for eonscnt i.s so stiong pair of the paily’s domicile. Where the parties are oxer 
that it can rarely be redargued, though cases of this kind Iwenly-tive and twenty-one respectively they are btill bound 
have occurred; but in the case of irregular marriages 't to ask the consent of their parents; until the age of thirty 
must always he steadily k(‘pt in viexv that consent must he and txxenty-tive respectively this rcque.st must be repeated 
i-leavly made out, and this ftunis tlie he.st test to ascertain twice in the event of a refusal being received, and after a 
Avhat amount of exideiicc will he required by the court in thiid ndusnl the parties are at liberty to marry without 
njiy give n case. consent. One formal request sullices if the parties are oxer 

/rc/rtaf/.-” In Ireland the law vxnis formerly the same ns the ages t)f thirty and txventy-five; but by the use of cer- 
tbe old law of Knglaml «ir the present law of Sc^itland, and tain legal proceedings xxdiich apply to these eiws an ob- 
Ihe ]>rovi.sions of Lord 1 lard xvicke’s Act xvoro not introduced stlnale jiarent can delay a marriage for at least twr» years 
thereuntil 181 S, and then they only applied to menihovs of after receiving tlie last of the formal requests, und this 
the Kstablished Frolestant Kpiseopal <;hurch. Mixed mar- no matter xvhat may he the age of the son. One of 
riages, i’.c. those betxveen Roman ('allndies and rrolestants, the results of this peculiarity of French law has been to 
weie voiil if celehraled by a Roman Catholic priest, and enable di^Sl)lute young Frenchmen to marry in other conn- 
mnrriage between two Protestants if cidehrated by a Homan tries and on their return to Franc© to repudiate their inar- 
Oatliolic })rie.st was void also. A penalty was also imposed ruiges, wiiicli they had ))nrpo.mjly contracted without com- 
upon any Homan Catholic priest who should marry any such plying with the necessary formalities in France, In this 
]M*rKons, but lie might perforjn the marriage eeremoiiy after repudiation tliey lui'-e heojj sustained by the French courts, 
it had been jierfortned i)y a Protestant clergyman. This law and many cases of grievous hardship have arisen in this 
was repealed by il3 34 Viet. e. 110, whicli permits mixed way. As Englishwomen have been the chief suderers, tlie 
iii.-n ringos to be validly celebrated by an E])iseopaliuii or matter xxas bronglit under the consideration of the French 
b’oniuii Catholic eleigyman, subject to conditions set forth government by the English foreign minister, and after eare- 
iii sec. 3tj| In other respects the luxv of Ireland agrees ful eonsiderutioimf the subject the French goxvrnment have 
with tliat of England. prepared a form of cortifiraLe, which, when tilled up by tlio 

With a viexv of jmltmg an end to the confusinn which French consul, will serve to show that the necessary forms 
exists owing to the difl’erenccs in the laxvs of marriage have been complied with, and will render the marriage valid 
in the tlirec kingiloins, and of introducing some np- in Franee. If tiiis Iw adopted, and an ennetmept be passed 
proach at least to similarity between them, a very iuflu- forbidding any clergyman or registrar to unite the coiitract- 
ential royal coininission was appointed in 18GG, and ing parties, where one of Ibcm is a French subject, without 
aftei* having investigated the mutter very thoroughly, the eoiisnlar cfM’tilieate, the gri/wance wliicli has hitherto 
tliev issued their report in 18C8. Tiieir ehh'f reeoimneii- existed xvill prokihly he removed. 

datioiis were, that tliroughoiit the three kingdoms nut ices MAR'ROW or^ MBDUL'LA is the fat contained in 
such as are now gixTii to registrars under the Hegistralion the osseous tubes and cells of th<' bones. (Sec IJonic. ] 
Act should be substituted for banns and licenses; and th.it Spinal marrow and Medulla spinalis are names someliines 
all ministers of religion, of whatever denomination, should applied to the spinal cord. 

be intrusted with tlio powers now exercised by the regis- MARS. We refer to tlio article Solak Systkm for a 
trars, und that they should bo able to receive and publish general view of the position of Mars as a planet, us well as 
notices of murriage, to celebrate them, register them, and for the numcrieal details of his mbit, and other pnvticulai*s. 
grant the usual cei tifieates. 'I'hey al.so proposed that mar- We shall heie discuss the special features of the planet and 
riage.s sliould he allowed to be solemnized, as in Scotland, in of his two satellites. ^lavs is the nearest of the superior 
any place and at any time. In 1875, seven years after the planets to the eurtli. 11© completes a I'cvolution about the 
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unn in (Ift7 days, and ns tlio earth moves round in days, ' 
ir is easy to ealcidate Mini about once in every 780 days the 
<-arth overtak(‘s Mars, and we liave wluit is known ns an 
o|ip<».siti(iii, at Tvljieh time Mars is of course as near as | 
possible to the earth. Ihc orbits of the earth and Mars 
are neither of them cire.les, so that the circumstances of 
difl'erent oppositions vary very considerably. In the 
anueaed fipirc we have represented the elliptic paths 
of tile earth, J< M being the axis of the eaith's orbit, 
and l»Q that of the orbit of Mars. It will thus be seen 
tliat the orbits emne much closer together in the neigl'bonr- 
hood of A and r than at any other points. If, therefore, it 
i'ljould happen that when Mars was at J* tlie earth was at 
A, we 'Would have the two planets at the nearest possible 
position, and Mars would thus be in a position especially 
favourable for observation. The earth passes the point A 
on 2bth August of each year; if, therefore, an opposition 
of .Mars is to he favourable it must oeeiir about that date. 
Various oppositions aie shown on tliu tigurc, as KiM, hJ 



f/' m". This may be illustrated by the oppositiem of 1877, 
wliidi occurred on bth September, or only ten days after 
th<‘ best date possible. In 1845 tlie oppositimi took ]daee 
eight days before the critical date. On the other hand a 
very unfavourable oppositioii occurred on 13th February, 
18(!!), the earth being tlien near the* point n of its path 
tlirongli which it jmisscs each year on ‘2‘2nd February. It 
is worth noticing that Alars .ac(.-oni]jlishes seventeen revolu- 
t ions ill very nearly thirty-two years, or twenty-live revolutions 
ill forty-seven years. It therefore follows that a fav<»urabk* 
opposition will be followed in thirty-two }eara, and also in 
forly-sovcn years, by favourable opposition. For example, 
we have mentioned that thirty-two years before the oppo- 
sition ill 1877 n favourable opposition oecurred in 1845. 
We tlierefore infer that forty-seven years afti'r this date — 
t.c. in 1892 — a favourable u))])Ohitioii may be looked for. 

From (»bservations of certain spots or niaiks on the sur- 
face of ^TarK, it has been concluded that the ]aanet rotates 
on its, axis, and by coinpaiing observations made in the 
y<*ar KJfiti with those made during the next 200 years, 
the period has been found to be 24 hrs. 37 min. 22*7:ir) 
sees. The equator of Mars is ineliued to the plane of its 
orbit at an angle of 28 degrees. The clliplicity of its 
disc is practically Insensible. 

Mars is specially interesting as an object of telescopic 
research. The equatorial regions can be distinctly divkled 
into light and dark portions, while around the poles is a 
region of brilliant white. Many drawings of the planet 


have been made, so that it is possible to form maps of its 
surface, and many sucli maps have hi'cn published. Sehea- 
purelii’s map in particular (see IMate) exhibits a most 
marvellous cmnplexify ou tlie surface of tlic planet-. 

The opposition of Mars in 1877 will be memorable ns 
the occasion of the most hiilliant lelcscojiio discovery of tiie 
present century. IM-ofessor Asnpli Hall, using the great 
! object glass in the observatory at Wasbingtim, discovi'n'd 
the nnter satellite on 11th August, nnd the inner satellite 
on the 17th. The exterior satellite revolves in a poiiod of 
30 hrs. 17 mins. 53*83 sees., and the inteiior satellite in 
7 hrs. 33 mins. 13*!t96 secs. The periodic time of the 
interior satellite presents a plienomenon unparalleled in tho 
whole solar system. It actually rotates around its primary 
three times, while the ])riinary turns once on its axis. In 
all i>tlier known eases the period of the swiftest satellite is 
much greater than the time of rotation of the planet. A 
! physical explanation of this remarkable phenomenon has 
been found by Mr. (J. JI. Darwin. He has show’ii that the 
at'tiou of the sun has produced tides in Mars, and that 
tliCfte tides have gradually slackened the velocity of the 
planet's rotation without apja-eciahly affecting the revolution 
of the satellite. 

MARS, the god of war among tlu* Romans, correspond- 
ing to the Gieek Arks. He is often eal!e<l Mavspiter 
(Father Mars), as .love is called .lupitcr (Father Jove). 
His name in the oldest form in which we have it was 
Maurs, whence on tlie one hand the form Mars, and on the 
other Mayors, and the umisn.'d M«»rs; lionhle foims were he- 
lov(‘d in the proxinees, as Mar Mor, Mar Alar, and the < >scan 
Mamets. Maurs or Mors was the kiljing god (Lai. 
death), beiiee the god of x\:ir. He w’as the oldest diviidty 
of Home, the patron and protector (d the burgesses, guard- 
ing the flocks ami hurling his spear at the foe. To him 
xvas dedicated the first month of the year (the Homan year 
hegimiing xvith Alareli), and to no other god was any month 
dedicated. Similarly, he alone of the gods gives family 
names, Marcus, Mamereiis, tScc. Further, to him alom‘ of 
the gods do the aneieiiL genuinelx -Homan legends refer. 
Tho two great colleges of Sjilii (Leajiors) and Lupeiei 
(Wolves) were especially held by his piieslliood. So im- 
pcivlaiit was lie that eael) tribe and nation bad its own 
Mars-xvorship ; and late into the empire lasted the double 
ccilleges of Salii and Lnperei, which bad refused to blend 
when tho Homans and Sabines f<>rmed themselves into one 
stale at the eommeneemeiit of Rome's history. Tlie wolf, 
sacred to Mars, was the emhleni of Home, and wolves aro 
])reserved on the Cajdtol to tins day. The woodj)eeker was 
also sacred to the god. He was worshipjied in pea<'e inidn* 
the name of Qniriiins (s]jear- bearer), and in war umh*r t hat 
of Mars (Sradivus, the double naim* of ()iiiriiiiis and Mars 
of course being a survival of the distinct worslii]) of flic 
Sabines and tho Homans. As the prntector of agricnltnrc 
he was styled Mais Silvanus. According to a ] 4 -incip|e in 
Roman mythology, by which a male and a female deity aro 
supposed to preside over tho same object of fear m- desire, 
the Koinans bud a goddess of war called Hkij.ona, but 
tho name of the wife of Mars was Neria. Al.irs is re|)re- 
sented with a heard, but in other respects, as the (ireek 
eivili/atioii sprefnl in Rome, lie came to be identical with 
the Greek Ares. 

MARSA'LA, a town at the w*esfcrn extremity of Sicily, 
Ifi miles S.S.W. of 'Irapani, with a pepnlatinn of 40,131 
ill 1 882. '1 he country arouml iirodiices very good xvhite wine 
— Boinewhat resendding sherry — whieli is largely exported. 
Tills trade has entirely giown up within the present cen- 
tury, chiefly owing to Loid Nelson having adopted tho 
w’ino for use in the Hritish fleet in 1802. Marsala also 
exports corn, cattle, oil, salt, and soda, in small quantities. 
Tlie eitv is inclosed hy hast ioiied walls, and has a cathedral, 
several "convents ami nlda-ys, a gymnasium, oavidry bar- 
racks, a curious vibnitiug bcdl-tuwer, and a futnuus grulto 
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Riid Tlu've :mj .salt, inin-c.s and caves of wliilc maihlc 

ill tlie vicinity. Don .loliu of Austria tilled up the aneicnt 
port Ml 1581), to prevent its hccoinin^ useful to corsairs ; 
and the new port, ultout a mile to llie south, lionnded by a 
mole, is adapted only for small vessels. M.irsala occupies 
the site of Lilt/hfriim^ tlie uueieiit capital of tln' ("aiiba- 
pinian pctllerneiits in Sicily. Jt was elio.scn by (.J.irihaltli 
as the landinp-])laee of bis voluMteei> in bis f.nnous Sicilian 
eainpaipn in 18<l(). 'Die port was once in ]H'.ssi-.‘'sion 
of the Arabs, and \v.'i.s by them c'4eenu‘d so bicjiiv that 
tliev called it ‘‘ JMiirsii Alla” or ‘‘Doit of God.” Jlciicc 
its piysent name. 

MARSEILLAISE HYMN. ’When Harbaronx fimi- 
inoiii'd the yontli of .Marseilles — ( be bl)() men ‘‘wlio knew 
liow to die”” to jiroeeed with liiin to l*aiis dniiinj: the 
pie.'it Freiieli Revolution (.Inly, 17t)LM, tliey infrodneed 
into the c.ipilul llic levolntioiiai v soup which soon became 
po celchiated, eoinnicncinp with tlie tbiilllnp and fiery 
W'ord.s, Ana: arnn'S J uux annesT' and it has ever biiiee 


been c.ill(‘d the Mnrseillui.so Hymn in their honour. Tt w-a^ 
however, really written by Claude Joseph Roupet de Lisle, 
an artillery olllcer, to commemorate the departure of n band 
of voluntcei-p from Strnsburp, both verse and tune beinp 
eoinposed in one iiipbt (2'ftli A]»nl, ITitiD. So mapieal 
was its effect that it procured 400 additiimal volmitecns in 
Strn.slmrp in a siuple, day, and soon beeaiue very popular 
ill all the south-east of France. Its use, beeau.so it nfoused 
ri‘pnl)lieaTi pas.sions, was blrictly forbidden thronpliout 
France durlnp the reipn of Napoleon HI. Tlic tine bar- 
inoiiies we now ])i)ssesK to Ibis wonderful hymn an* llio 
woik of the composers Grdtry and Gossia*. Ronpet «1« 
j Lisle’s own settinp w'as pt)or, and ends with a quite pucrilo 
(iourisli at the clo-si! in tlie aeeornpaniinentk 

MARSEILLES (the Roman Maxsi/in\ a seaport and 
eitv in France, capital of the department t»f Ibiuches-dii- 
I Rhone, i.s situated on the coast of the Mediterr.-uiean, 5J t J 
j miles l>y railw.iv S.S.K. from I’aris, and bail ;}('*2,b7<!. m- 
1 habitants in 1880. Tlie mean temperature of the u'ar in 







Marseilles is .57'*; in whiler, 45”; in summer, 72® Fahr. 
It is tlie <-hief port of the Mediteiiaiiean and of Fianee. 
'I'he old h.'irhour is a natural ohlonp basin, 1000 yards liaip 
bv JJO broad, extendinp into tlie heart of the town, occu- 
py i up an area of 70 acre.s, about equal to two of the docks 
at Lixcrpool. To it Marseilles is imh-bted for her eom- 
Iiicnial consequence, which d.itc.s hack iieuily JOOO yc.Tr.M, 
from the days when the I’liocteans act foot on her shore, 
convexinp to the barbarous inhabitants of Western Kmo]ic 
the civili/aition of the East. In rceeiit times the connection 
of Fiance with Alpiers has pivcii a preat impetus to the 
prospciity of llic city, a.s it eiipimscs nearly the w'liole 
trade with the Afiii’an col4)ny. 

Tlie iiicn-ase of tiade is contiimally dcinaiidiiip addi- 
tional accomiiiodaticii. in J80J the i^uit dc la Joliet te 


xvas added to the aiieiimt port,, and Is now the Blartlnp- 
jMiiiit of mo.st of the steamhoats. The Rassiii dii Lazaiet 
and d’AieiicMvere added next, in 185tJ the Da.ssin Napo- 
leon (now N.'itional), and still more icceiitly the Ihtssin <le 
la Gare Marilimc. Ollier extensions are projected. Tlio 
old haibonr is lonp atid narrow. Marscdllcs pives title to 
u bishop, whoso dioeeso com])rehc*nds the town niid tho 
nrroiidisscinent, and it is the headqiiatters of the Ninth 
Military Division. 

Marseilles is built round an inlet of tho sea, which runs 
cast into the heart of the, town and forms the harhour. 
At the baek of the city are lofty pr<*cipitoiis hills, and tlio 
hind around was formerly bare and de.sert, but tho canal, 
wliicli supplies the city with water from the Duniiico, and 
hiUi a IciiptJi of 1)4 iii;Ios, crossing the valley of tho Arc by 
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a iTin^nificrnt aqnoclnct, hns iiltorcd tliR as])ppt of the 
cijiiiitr)’ by tliL* wiiidi it funiisliPK. Wbevc oiipo 

lujtbiiij; but (lust, bfoiTlipd rucks, and bare hij;b walls j 
a]i])(*aicd, tiie eye now finds groves of treeh and \erdure 
to rest on. 

'I'be stn^ets of tb(» old town are for the most part nar- 
row, and llxi bouses high, irregular, and massive*. Ft r(»n- 
t.iius numerous stjuares of vast magnitude: nniong others 
tlio IMiiees Neuve and IMaee des (Iraiid-Carnies. Tlic 
iiiotiiTU town, vliieh compriMiS two-tbirds <d‘ the whole eity, 
consists of wide Iwindsoiue stree.ts. Many elegant foun- 
tains add to tlieir boaiity. and gi\e a relief to tlieir mono- 
tonous regiiluily. The boulevards arc planted with large 
and bandsoiiu* trees. Marseilles has a custom-liou.se, an 
e.scliaiigc, a mint, theatres, a Irilamal of eounneice, a iia- 
tii nal aeademy of Hcielice-s, letters, and arts ; an aeadciny 
<^f lucdiciiie, and many Ollier learned MHieties; a n.itiou.il 
college*, with a library of 80,0()0 volumes; a school of 
bydiograpby, a botanical garden, sevi-ral musemn.s, an oh- 
servalory, an arsenal, and oilier pulilie institutions, besides 
many literary, seientilic, and diaritablo soeieties. 'Ihe 
('.itliolie clinrelies aic irainercius, including a ratlicdra! in 
till* Italowi style. There urn al.so a JTotestant ebnrcli and a 
suiagogue ; but llic public buililings, as a rule, an* of lillle 
aicbilcetuval imporl.inee, exccjit tb(j Hotel de VIllc. The 
fchoU'’, Jiowi’vcr, liv.il in splciulonr the linr*st in Paris. 

'J be chief imports are of raw cot ton, wheat (^eliiefly from 
tlie lll.u’k Sea and tin* Si‘a of A/.of ), cotlec, oil seeds, silk. 
Wool, oli\ii oil, raw sugar, lend, iron, and ewal, liesides 
ciionnoUs f|uanlilips of ores and metals, tirnher, hides, 
spiiits, dye-woods, and di\ers articles from the I.cmiuI. 
J.Migi* fjn.'iiitities of silkworms’ egi^s 1 i:im^ lllvowlse been im- 
]»oilL'd fioin foieign parts, cbictly Japan, ami great (‘ll’orts 
IiMM* been made to re\i\p ibe silk product ion in the .Mtiitli 
t»f Fiance. 'J’lio e.xj'cirts aic wines, laandy, emu, leliiu d 
sugar, dii(‘d fiuil.s, oil, soap, lio.siery, dania.sk and (»lliei 
linens, woollens, silks, leallMU’, Tlie loeul manufae- 

tnres consist of soap, lueifer matches, leatln-r, glia's. p(.r- 
celain, bats, gniipowd«r, alum, snlpliur, n ilriol, and enth ly. 
’J in' refining of sugar and salt, calico piinting, tin- d.stillatioii 
of brandy, es.-.euees, and liqueurs, eoik cutting, ami tin- 
]»iepaialion of anebovies, diied fruits, olixes and wim- for 
exportation, ar(j carried on, ^Jlieu^ are nnnienni.s fh-ui 
inill.s, and other cxten.sive mamifactures of salt, soiia, 
chloride of lime, c-emeut, mmdjinpry, vKc. 

In the neiglibouiliood of the < ity arc extensive liirnite 
mines and stone (]uairie.s. The eliinale for a portion (J tin- 
year is deliglilfnl, but in summer and antnnin the In-ai is 
souK-tiiin-.s intense, and inosquilocs abound. At Marseilles 
the tlie or “ inasteil'nl” wind, wbieli 

]»revaila 4ipoiJ the western and noilb-w'eslein coasts (»f the 
Medlterram-au, and is sometimes so violent as to owitnrn 
lulhvay trains and tl« gn at damage, to vegetation, blows on 
an a\ciage for 17G du^s in Ibe year. 

Tlni town lias undorgono many changes. Fmuulcd l»y 
the Phuemans (dOO under the name J/rit.-nV/V/, it fell 
into the liamls of the Romans under thesar, but letaim-d its 
original aiistoerntic constitution. It Mdi.sisqueiilh be(-aim* 
tlie prey of Ilurgumlians, Visigotb.s, and Fiiuik^. Iklai.seilles 
was active in tlie (h’usades, and at that time cauieil lai 
extensive conimereiul inlein. ui.se with llie Ka.st. In the 
tliirleentli c(‘ntmy the eili/(-ns oiganized tiieinselxcs into a 
munieijial repuliiie, but tliey w-ei-e soon aftei depiived of 
many of lJu-ir piixileges by (’liarlc.s of Anj«.n. They ail - 
liercd to the Jiou.se of Anjou, and their town wars biiiiieil 
and sacked in consetpienee by tlm king of Aragon in 
IISO, Upon the death of Charles, count of Maine, Mai- 
seillcs canu* directly iiiuler the government of the Fieneli 
crown, to w'hielt it lias ever since icmained subject. It wa.s 
rAvaged by the phiene in 17U0. • 

MAR'SHAL (Fi eiu‘h moifcchat)^ a term wliieb, ui if.s 
Origin, UK'ant biinpl} a giooin or inaiiagor of Iiorscs (^CJd 
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High German rnnruli^ a horsp, whence our word mare, and 
a servant); hut frum the iiupMvinnee of sncli an 
employment in a lude wailikc* nation, the ollic-e of marsli:il 
.became iiivi'sted witli gi*eat milit.irv autlioiit \ , Avbieli, aeeoul- 
iiig to the usage of the times, drew to it. self a eoiisideiablo 
ci\il juiisdietion; and rveii at piesent one of the principal 
odieeis of state in Knglaml is the king’s m.-irslial. which 
otlicp is now held hereditarily hy tin* Duke ot Noifidk, who 
is said to have the ortice of mardial of l-'ngl«ml. and aUo 
an honour in i-e.sppct of which lie is eail marshal. In fi-nd.d 
times it was llie duly of the royal (-oii.st.ilde and marshal to 
inspp(*t the tronps ass(‘mbl(*d hefore the king, ami they also 
fixed tlu! eiM-aiiipun-iit of ciieli nolde. 'J’hey likewise had lliu 
regulation of all inalfeis eomieeied with aiinoiial bearings, 
.st.inilaids, and ensigns, jmd bold a conit {ruria mill fun') 
for the trial of .such jile.i.-^. Tlie last coUit W'as In-Jd In 
17J7. Ap|»eals from it only lay to tin* king biinself. 
Fiom the time of the Comjm-st the maisbal was alwa\s .i 
memb(*r of lb** king’s eonneil. Tlie eon.stablr’s funetions 
were ab(di.‘-bed in the leign of ireiir\ ATI!., and tin- in.ir.sb.il 
then bei-aiiie tin*, sole judge in (piestions of lioiiour amf 
aims, and lie is still the jtre.sident of the l-!i]gli‘'li College 
of Anns, and appoints the kings-at-arms, Jieralds, and 
pni.MiI\ .lilts. In time of pi-aee the otliee A\as exeented in 
the fUfla rery/.t, oi 'king’s great Point. Ffion the division of 
the aul.H regis, the niai-sh.il apjioinfed deputies in tlie new 
couils. In tile King's lyeiieli the imnslmrs deputy was 
ealled tl'.e niai.slial of the inar.shalse.i of the King's Conit, 
or marslial ol the King's Ih-m-li. Jn tlie )’,\elieijuer, the 
dejmty was marshal of the Kxcbeqner, oi cleik of the 
in.irsli.ilsea of the KM-heijin-r. I’he duty of the acting 
Mr.iis'hal was legnlarly to .attend the coiiit, and t(j take all 
pei.soiis pommilltxl to his ciivtody hy the conit. Rc'.ides 
the eai l-niarshal, there i.s a kiiiglit-mai shal, or maislial of 
the king’s hon‘‘eliuhl. 

Tire oiiginal inij'oj t.-mee of the ofliei* of e;iil-in:irsli;il or 
eail-inare.s(-hal is siiown hy the faet t)i.-it W lili.mi, .M-eoml 
e.'ul m.in-.*'(*hal, one of tlu* le.nleis in tlu* Magna C.iit;i eon- 
test, w.as tin* most powerful rider in Knglaml :it John's 
death, and it was he who laid the lioiionr of drivin-g out 
the Fr(*m*b ami inangur.iting tin* goveriinn’nl In* the eh.nter 
as regent for the ymllifnl ll<*nvy III. His son lii»-!iaid, 

I thiid eail-mnie.selial, led tin- ie\olt against Ilemy when he 
j began to govern for himself, ami to govern against tin* 
I'haiter; and his ileath in a skirmish in lid.-iiid in l:t.it 
was the reason of the long ilrlay in V(‘rorm. lasiing till 
De Montfort's time. The dignity of marsh.il, ninh r the 
litU*. of iiiaiisehal, fonm-ily existed in .Senil.iml ami was 
In-iedit.ary in the Keith family, but in I7HI tieoi 'M-.TI ic.- 
teiith eaiTmari.sebal, was attainted in eon -rqinine ot li:s 
.slijiie in the rebellion, and tlie dignity li.is in'i since been 
le.stored. 111 l-'r.-mei* tin* lii::liest niilit.-irv olliei-i-' h.ne In eii 
(Mlh-d niarslial.s since the ll.iild-ntli i;eiilm\. »S-e Fii i.i>- 

MAKSll.Sr.. 

MARSH’S APPARATUS. See Ansr vie, Di/n . - 

TION OI'- 

MAR STON MOOR, .an extensive moor, now iii ron- 
sidei.ible me.-isnie leel.ihin-d and (-nlli\.‘it<'d, about .*► miles 
we.st of the city of Yoik. Jt was tlie seem- «>} the famous 
battle in which Piiiiee liUjieit and llie huke ot N«*weas;|i«, 
who eoniiiiaiided tin* Ibnalist.s, weie (h-f'-ated by the Par- 
liameiilarians innh-r L(-slie, F.in fax, ..M.m<’bi-st(-r, ami Oliver 
Cromwell, 2ml Jnl_\,ldll. 'fhi.s b.ittle w;is one of llie 
most inijMiitant in the ('i\il War, and i-inn|)letely shatt(-red 
tlu* R.walisl e.'in.se in tin north at a time when tin? kin-j's 
yii’ospeet.s in oilier part.s of the kiiugdoiii were iinusu.illy 
blight. 

MAR'STON, JOHN, a dramatist in the reigns of 
Kli/..-dH‘lli ami James I., tlie partienlars of wbo.se life, and 
(*vcn the d.ites of wlie.se biilb and dentil, are, like tliosr c»f 
, maiiv (»f lii.s eoiiK-injioiaiy poel.s, M*rv niii-erl.-iiii. M'e only 
I know that he w.is edtieitcd at Oxf'.nxl. He began as a 
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untirical poet in loOH, with three boolcR of sntiroR, “The 
Seourge of VilkMiio,*' followed by the “ M<'tjiiiiorphosiH of 
Pigumliou’s linage.” Are.hhiKhop Whitgift did him the 
honour to bum these by the hnndH of tlie public hangiruiu 
in 151)0, when he und Bishop Bancroft, as official censors 
«»f the press, decreed that for the future no s.atires or 
e|iigvainH w<iuld l>o allowed to be printed. Marstoii then 
took to drama, and prodiieed ‘•Antonio and Mellida” and 
a sequel, “ Anttmio’s I’evnigo *' (I <5()‘i), followed by liis 
best play, “Tlic Malcontent” (KJO.'l), dedicated to Ben 
.liaison. A few other of Ids plays have survived the rav.ages 
of lime. He also wrote masques for tlic court with Ben 
.lonscai, ami took part with him and Cliapman in “ Kast- 
ward Hoe” (l<i0/>). Yet in 1<I02 he had joined Dekker 
in a literary attaek on .lonson for Ids .assumi'il nnoffieial 
censorship of tlie drama, railed “ Satiromastix ” (a Whip 
for till! Satirist), a very iiitiiy perfonnanee, whieh hrouglit 
.lonson to his knees. Ileywood, Miildletmi, Hekker, and 
JMarston are the bi'st of the later Klizabethan.s, after 
•lonson. 

• MARSUPIA'LIA is an order of Mammat.ta, of whieli 
it foims one of the primary subdivisions, the Metatheria of 
Pndessor Huxley, intermediate in character hetween the 
l*rofotlieria or Rfoiiotremata and the Kutberia or placental 
mammals. 'J'he marsupials are entirely <‘oiifined, at the 
present day, to the Australian regions, with the exception 
of OIK* family, the Didelplddie or Opossums. '1 he name 
is derlM'il from tin* giMieral presence of a mnritiiphim w 
pouch, formed l>y the rising iq) of a fold of integnmenl 
ill the abdoininai region in the femaJe, uhieh serves to 
protect the young, wliieh are born in an extremely imina’ 
tore lielpless eomlition ; in some marsupials, however, as 
^Ivrmecohms, there is no trace of a pouch, the \oimg 
hehig poneealed and protected only hy the long hair of the 
mother’s abdomen. 'J’he marsupials piesent a stiiking 
dillenMice to tlie higher iiiarmnaU vifli regard to the 
development of the embryo. 'Die peri«>d of gestation is 
very short, and no placenta is formed. The embryo, when 
horn, is very immature, that of the great kangaroo being 
a little worui-likc creature about an inch in length. In 
this state it is transported in the niotlier’s mouth to the 
poue.h, and placed upon one of the long nipples situated 
on the alidomen. As the young ii arsiqdal lias no power 
of voluntary suction, the mother squeezes the milk into 
its mouth hy means of the cremaster museie, whieh is 
largelv developed and spread over the surface of the mam* 
iiiarv gland. 

The skull of the marsupials jireseiits some reptilian 
ehm-acters, many of the sutures persisting throughout life. 
'J'he brain cavity is small. The angle of the lower jaw is 
more or less infleeted, a character to whieli there is one 
exce])tion. Tavsipes, one of tin* IMialangirs. True teeth 
are alwnvs present, divisible into incisors, canines, pre- 
molars, and molars; hut the typical inammalian dentition 
is widely departed from, the incisors in some families, the 
molars 'm others, being iiuiiierous. Only one tooth, the 
Brst premolar, is preceded by a milk tooth, which is some- 
limes shed before tlie others have cut tlie gum, iind is quite 
funetioiiless. The brain is generally small; the cen-hral 
hiMnispheres are never much convoluted, and are provided 
with a very small itorpus callosum and a WL*Il-de\ eloped 
auteiior commissure. 

In nearly all, the so-called “marsn])iar or epipubic hones 
(fi ill cut ) are present in both eexes. These are, in fact, 
os,.ili. Hti.>ns of the inner tendon of the external obliqun 
inusele, and have no special relation to the marsupiuiri, 
being found also in the Monotremato, In lliyiaciiius they 
are represented by small iinossified cartilages. 

Kxeupl in the strne.ture of flic brain and the presence 
of marsupial bones the rniirsuyiials agieo more neailv with 
the plaeeiilal mammals than with the Mouotreinata. lliere 
ia uo common cloaca into which the alimentary, urinary , 


and gonit.al canals open, as in the monotremes, but the 
niins and the termination of the urino-genital canal aro 
embraced by the same sphincter muscle. Two vemo eaviB 
cuter the heart, Thu oviduets do not inuel iu a common 
uterus, as in higher mammals. 

This order presents an extraordinary range of fonns, 
nearly every order of placental maimnals tinding its typo 
among tho marsupials. Thus tho kangaroos reeail tlm 
runiiiiaiits, the phalangers and opossums ilio squirrels ainl 
monkeys, the wuinhats and bandicoots the rodents, tho 
Dasyuridic the carnivora. Brofessor Owen has divideil tho 
inarKtipials into five suborders: — Rliizophaga (root-eaters), 
containing tliu Wombats (Bbascolomyida*, IMate, fig. Jl); 
Potipliaga (plant-eaters), eonlaining the Kangaroos (Ma- 
eropodidn', figs. 1, 2); (’arp<»phaga (fruit-eaters), eontaining 
the Phalangers (PlmlangLslida*, fig. 5); Kiitomopliaga 
(insect eaters), containing the Bandicoots (Peranielida', 
fig. C) and Opossums (Didelphidie, fig. 4); and Sareo- 
]ih:iga flesh- eaters), containing the Dasynrida) (fig. 7). 
Ihofessor Flower bases his classification on the character 
of tlie incisor teeth. In one group, to which the name Poly- 
protodont is applied, the incisors are xiumcrous, small, and 



Pelvis and marsupial bones of the Koala {ThafcOafctoB duBreus). 

nearly equal in si*e, while tlie canines are large, and veoall 
those of the Carnivora. This suborder includes the Ihito- 
niophnga and Sarcophaga of Owen. Ihe Diprotodout 
marsuinals on llie other hand have two very large cutting 
incisors iu eitinT jaw, hut the other incisors and camnes 
are either small or absent; these are all more or less vege- 
table feedois, and include the wombats, plmlangers, and kan- 
garoos. Figs. « and 9 belong to the order Monotkkmata. 

In strata of the Secondary perio'd remains, chiefly in tho 
form of rami bf lower jawsof small mammals, have been found, 
as Mierolestes and Drornathcrium from tho Trias, Ampbi- 
theviuui and I’hascolotberium fnnn the Stonesfieid slate of 
tlie Lower Oolite, Plagiaulax from the Middle Purbcck 
bi'ds. We have not suflicient evidence to show wlietlicr 
these were marsupials or geiuaalized forms from which 
both marsupials and higher mammals took their origin. 
Tlie marsupials nro very sparsely rejiresented in tho Tertiary 
nge. In Kurope, in Kocene and Miocene strata, remains 
have been found of marsupials closely resembling tho living 
specieB of opossuius (Didelphidac). In tlio bone-«ives of 
Australia of Post-tertiary times fossil remains liave been 
found of several gigantic inarsupialB, agreeing most nearly 
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!n tlicir dentition with the kaii^nroofi and phalan^^ers. ' 
Diprotixion wiih a v(*frt*tahlo-fecdi*r like the kungaroo, but 
the disproportion between the two pairs of feet was not 
ho i^n^at ; in size it must have surpassed a rhinoceros. 
Thylacoleo was originally described as a carnivorous and 
predatory marsupial. It is rcMnarkable for having the first 
preinolar in both jaws enormously enlarged, compressed, 
and ft'onchant. Judging from the general dentiliuii and 
other characters, however, its affinities are rather with the 
kangaroos. Reside these remarkable fonns fohsils referable 
to eKisting genera arc abundant in Australian Post-tej tiary 
bods. The extinct animals arc usually much larger tlnin 
tijeir living representatives. The Post-tertiary fosMl mar- 
supials of North and 2>uuth America belong to the opossums 
(DidcIpliidaO* 

BIAR'SYAS* w'honi the god Apollo flayed alive for his 
temerity, was (‘nc^»rding to the legend in the (Ireek 
mxtliology) a peasant of Phrygia. He picked ti]) the flute 
thrown away by Athena so soon as the mirrored surhiee. 
of a pool showed her to herself with moutli disloited 
by playing. Mursyus quickly reached protieieney, alid 
rashly challenged the goil of music himself to a contest, 
with the Muses fur uinjdies, he with the flute, Apollo 
M’ith the lyre. The contest was undecided till Apollo sang 
ns well as played, when Marsyas was instantly condemned. 
Apollo bound him to a tree and flayed him alive, and fiom 
tlic streams of blood which poured from the poor wretch 
Hie river Marsvaiji sprang. Statues of Marsyas w'i‘re often 
erected in lloinaii towns us warnings against presumption. 
"J'here was a celebrated one at Koine in the Forum, which 
Horace jocosely alludes to in his Sixth Satire, pretending 
that the horror and pain in the victim’s face arise not Irom 
Apollo's fioreeness, hut from beholding the sons of freed 
slaves (such as Horace liiinself) iu high fa\our, or even in 
the scats of magistracy at Koine, just opposite to his own 
pedestal. 

MARTABAN', one of the four divisions of British 
Burma, is situated between Pegu and Tenasserim. 'i‘he 
chief town is Martaban, on the banks of a liver of the 
same name, and near its mouth in the Gulf of ISIartahaii. 
It is a small decayed place, but has some temples, and near 
the river is a battery built of stone. The town was cap- 
tured by the British iu 1852. 

MARTBL', CHARLES. 8ce Oii.vui.ks Maiitri.. 

MARTSLE and MARTELLATO, literally 
mered out,” are temis applied iu instrumental music to 
notes delivci'ed with wciglit and a fon*cd slaeeato cflccl, 
from their great similarity to the strokes on an .anvil. 

MARTELXO TOWERS, the name given to a iminher 
of small forts erected on many parts of the British ec»ast, 
more especially the southern portion, as a defence against 
invasion. The original models of them are towers erected 
on the coasts of Sardinia and Corsica from about 1530 to 
1550. They weits built in Kiigland chiefly between 1705 
and 1800. They arc circular buildings constructed of 
masonry, built in two storeys, and reaching to a height of 
about 40 feet. The magazine is placed in the btase, and 
the two storeys above are designed for the reception of 
stores and for the aecommudutioii of troojis. The roofs 
arc vaulted, the outer Walls 5} feet thick, and the upper 
storey is bombproof. On tlie terreplniii of tlie roof ]»ieces 
of artillery may be placed, resting ou platfornis of timber 
and traversing on pivots, so that the guns are eupahle of 
being fired in any direction. When complete llic whole 
work is surrounded by a ditch and glacis. They never had 
to stand the test of actual warfare, and the great advance- 
ment in the power of artillery has rendered them obsolete 
as means of defence against an enemy's war vessels. The 
armament has been n>inoved from most of them, and they 
ai*e generally either deserted or occupied by the Goa.Htgtiard. 

MAR'TBN (Miistela) is a genus of carnivorous iiuun- 
mals belonging to the faiiiiiy M ustri.! u.k. The martens 


arc distinguished from the weasels by having an additional 
preinolar on each side in each jaw, thus nmking the total 
mimhcr of teeth thivty-i ight, ixnd the lower caniassial 
tooth having a small minor tuhevelo. Tlie body is not so 
long and flexible as tliat of the weasiis, {iml the limbs 
are longer, though still short. In their luibils the inaih-us 
arc more arboreal than the weasels. 

Tho Pine Marten tnnrteH) is a iiritivc of this 

country, wliere it is now heroining rare; it is widely dislii- 
Imted throughout the northern parts of Ihiropc and Asi.u 
The pine marten is a very pretty and attraitive uniiiuil. 
The body is long and mobile, and terminated by a long 
bushy tail: it is between Jl* and 18 inches in length, 
wliilc tho tail measures ne.'irly a foot. Tho fur is a 
beautiful dark brown, lighter on the cheeks and snout, 
and becoming yellow of varying shades on the throat and 
breast. 'I'Ik; pine marten is essentially arboreal in its 
liahils, living in woods, and from the usual abundance of 
<;oniferous trees in these it is probable that it derived its 
name. It preys on siiiall inaiiiinals, especially mice, birds 
and their eggs, and oeeasionally lizards and frogs. 'I'lie 
ftanalc usually makes a nest in a hollow of a tree, of moss, 
leaves, and grasses. From four to seven young are jao- 
dueed at a birth. Wlieu taken young the marten may be 
easily tamed, m.^king a very agrrenhlc pet, ns it h.as not 
the offensive odour of a weasel. The daik-eolomcd fins 
are deemed the most valuable, and they are iu the best 
condition during the winter season. 

The Beech J^Iarten or Stone Marten {^Mustvla fohiri) is 
distinguished by the greater breadth of the skull acioss the 
zygomatic arches, by slight diftereiiees in the ilentition, and 
by the under fur being grayish-wliite instead of reddish- 
gray, ns in tlie pine marten. The outer fur is dull grayish- 
brown, becoming on the throat pure wliite. Tlie beev h 
marten agrees generally in its distribution with the jniic 
marten. It is stated by some authors to be by fai tlie 
more common of tho two in this eoinilry, liiit aeeordiiig 
to Mr. K, K. Alston /.oulorjirnl 

I87h) it never was a member of the Biitish fauna. When 
natuialists relied cliietly on the colour of the fur im 
disliiietive, the obst*rvation of living specimens displaying 
variations of cailour from age, sex, or season, and of faded 
iiiuseym speeimeiis, led to the belief in two distinct species, 
or at least two varieties. Until Mr. Alston’s conclusions 
are disproved, the beech marten must be struck <»at of 
the list of indigenous British mammals. It is, however, 
the common species on the Conlineiit. In ap]K‘aranv-o 
and habits it agrees closely with the pine, marten, but, 
tlfough often found in woo<ls, it is said to prefer stony mid 
rocky localities, and to affect the vieinily of faniiyaids 
.and homesteads; 'while the j)iiie marten is inoie leeluse, 
and frequents the deep forests. 

The, Amerieun Marten (Mmfela americann\ better 
known as the American Sable, is a elox ly allied s]>ceies, 
and is widely di.stribiitfd in North America, 'I'lie gener.il 
colour of the fur is brown, varying in shade consideiubly; 
the, throat patch is tawny ytdlow. In size, appearance, 
.•ind general habits it does not ditl'er from its Knropeaii 
congeners. All enormous number of these martens are 
trapp 4 ‘d for the sake of the fur. wliieh is .so val liable tliat 
wlienof fine quality it is often sold as Wissi.in sable. The 
martens are caught in wooden traps, bailed with any kind 
of meat, and placed at regular intervals for many miles, 
forming what is called a marleii-road. 1 be greatest 
enemy of the trappers is ‘he Glutton or Wolverene (fVw/o 
lu»cu»)^ who cunningly contrives to possess liiTnself of the 
bait wliiie avoiding all danger to himself, 'fhe Russian 
Saiili*: (J/ws^e/n zibeiliiKt) and the I'rkan {AluattUi j/eii- 
nauti) are desciihed under those headings. 

Considerable confusion exists os to the generic name 
of the martens. Cuvier gave the name Pntorins to the 
weasel, polecat, &c., distinguishing the inurteua and iho 
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nndcr the name ^Instehi. Snhsrqucntly Iho name 
Mm'tflft was given to tlie more typieal nuMiihcrh of the 
family, the weasel ami its allies, wliile the generic name 
Martes w’as invented for the martens. The rnle of priority, 
luiwever, seems to dictate the use of Cuvier's nomencdatuie. 

MAR'TIAL {Mar cux WtU rina MartinlU)^ the famous 
l.atin e])igrammatic y»oet, by birth a Spaiiiard, was born at 
Ihlbilis in Spain in the year 4i>, eame to Ii'otne muter Nero 
in tJC, lived there till the year KK), ami flien leturned to 
Spain, where ho died in Hi t. NoltJiily the emj)erors Titus 
and Domitinn, but the eiitiie peojih; weie his patrons, and 
he aequiied some ecjusitleiahle wealtk It is imptissihlc 
Jiot to wish that the favour had belter descivod, for 
Marti.irs wit lias often iiotliing whatever to do with 
deeeuey, and a good half of lii-^ l‘esL woik is shut out fiom 
our eiij(»yment in these ])urer times. Still, mueh remains 
that is available, and even where one laments his grossness, 
one is compelled to admire his prodigious clexeniess. 
jMartial must be regarded as at once tlw hnmder ami the 
perfeeter of the epigram; the shoit yiilhy jioeins, turning 
oil some witty ]day of nords or conceit of hmey, aie keen 
jiointed rapieis in his liamis. Trom no one do we den\e 
more aeipuiintam e witli the inner liie and customs of 
hiijierial li’ome Ilian fioin him. 

MARTIAL LAW. I’nder this term are included the 
series of regulations made to preserve order ami discipline 
in the army, ami enlorcetl by the promjit decisions of eourts- 
inaitial; the law as admimslered by mllitarv force dming 
iiismrection ami rehellion; and tlic rules hy wliieli hos- 
tilities are regulated between armies or nations at a time 
of w'aifaie. 

Tlie constitution of tliis ocTnitry permits a military law 
for tlie government of the army, e^en in times of intt*niul 
tranquillity, to co-e^ist willi the general law ol^ the land. 
Rut the former apj)lies to military persons only; iiml at 
the same time, aii\ militaiy person eommitling an olleiiee 
against a subject of the realm, piinisliahle hy the law of 
the land, must be deliu-red ov(‘r to the ci\U magistrate. 
'J’he military jurisdielioii couipieliemls all matters relating 
to llie discipline of tlic army, to the cogiii/.ance of wdiieli 
the civil comts are not I'ointietont— as disobedience of 
oiders, cowaidiee, <Jic. ; and extends to such crimes as 
ilesertion, irnitiny, and holding coi respomienec with the 
enemy. lint imismueh us the raising and keeping a 
standing army williin tlie I’nilcd Kingdom in time of 
jicacc, unless it he with the consent of J’arlinnient, is 
illegal, the cr<»wn is only intrusted with the power of 
diawing np Arti<'les<jf War for one year at a time, the 
]iower being given each vear by the passing of the Mutiny 
Act. The tiist Mutiny Act was jia'^sed in KiHP, and the 
ynae.tiee continued until lS7h, when, chietly owing to 
the olistin tion of public business ]irnetisid by some of 
the Tj isb members, it was .snpers<'d<*d by the Army Diseiplinc 
ami Ih‘gulation Aet (12 & 4.'l Viet. e. o.‘>), tlic* provisions 
of wliieli are contained in five pails and ujmards of IKO 
Seel ions. Ill order, however, to ]»rcscrvc the full c'ontrol 
of railiameiit over the aimy, it was piovided that the 
Aet slicaild not remain in foiee except in pursuance of an 
aiiiiual Aet passed specially f«»r tlie ]»nrp(>se, 15y this Act 
tlie sovereign is eni]»oweied to inahe Articles of War and 
liiiles of Procedure, and to convene and grant authority 
t«» convene courts-martial with a jurisdiction to try and 
jnmisb oflenees acconling to such Articles of War ami tbe 
inovisiinis of the )»rim*ipal Acts. Courts-martial have full 
autlioiity within their own jurisdiction, and theie is no 
appeid from their decision to the ordinary courts of hivv, 
but an a|i)»lieation may be made to tlie sovereign in 
coiiueil ]>ia>ing for a /evision of the proceedings. 

Pmiiig tile existiaiccof a rebellion, when, in coiiseqneiiee 
of till* tadiiiaiy processes of law becoming ineflectual for 
t.ie seeiiritv of lite ami jiroperty in any jnovinec or slate, 
the legislature has appointed that a military force shall be 


employed to suppress the disorders and secure the ofTeiidersi 
and wlien tJie trial of the latter takes place aecoiding to 
the practice of military courts, that ])rovince or state is 
said to ho subject to martial law. Any piovineo occupied 
hy a hostile army is usually considered to he under mar- 
tial law. 

On the oprnrrence of rehcllion in any part of the P.ritish 
doniiiiioiis, the tw'o Honses of Puiliaineiit, jointly with the 
crown, may determine that a temporary suNpen.sion of tlic 
Habeas Corpus Act shall take place. 'I'liis measure is 
adopted only in cases of great emergency, and tlic times 
of its duration are, always stated in the provisions of tlic 
Aet. In merely local tumults tbe military eominander is 
called upon to net with Ids troops only when tbe civil 
uutliorilies have failed in presiwviiig peace, and tin* vespon- 
sihility of enqiloying soldiers on such occasions falls entirely 
upon the ni.ngistrate. • 

■\Villi resjiect to martial law as it regulates tlie carrying 
on of hostilities betwei'ii armies and nations, the tendeiiey 
of late years has been hH])pily in favour of geiitleness ami 
imideration. Formerly war was altemled with the most 
savage cruelly, which extended not only to the mdiutl com- 
batants, but also to all idasses of pc‘ 0 plc wlici were drawui 
within its inihiunce. Many scenes depicting th« tortuie 
and mutilation of prisoners have been found triumphantly 
inscribed upon the ancient monuments of Kgypt and As- 
I Syria, while in the historical atid prophetical books of the 
Old Testament we find a mnltitudu of references to the 
ciuelties infiicted by the Israelites upon those vvboin they 
eonqiieicd, and to the sufferings of the, Israelites themselves 
at the hands of those who subjugated them. At tbe present 
(lay, in civilized warfare, the lives of prisoners tu‘e respected, 
wounded eucmi(>s arc cared for wIktc possible, nurses and 
doctors are recognized as non-combatants and iw'e protected 
by both sides, and jirivale property is lespeeted within 
cerlain recognized limits by inilitury commanders. Tlieso 
admirable rules, liow'ever, can only be rarriod out when the 
conflict is between two nations of nearly equal civilization, 
and as w’c have seen of late years, war with savage or semi- 
eivllized peoples lias to bo carried oa’muvh o<i the old lines 
of wdiolcsule slaughter, 

MAR'TIN was the name borne or assumed hy five 
popes. 

. Martin T. (040-07)5), >S'am/ Martiu^ for be is rrin- 
otii'zed (to he distinguished, however, fioni St. Martin, 
bishop of Tours, who died 3‘J7), succeeded Tojic Tbeo- 
doruH in June, 049. ,lle at once beaded the rc*ligiuuH 
nwolt of the Western Church against the religious supre- 
macy of the, eirqxjror. {Seizing upon the weak point of 
tk)ustaiitiiiople, its iidvoeacy of the Monotiiklitk heresy, 
Martin ealb-d a council at the Latcran in October, and 
inocured its sanction to a hot denunciation of the Kktheaia 
of the late limpcror Heraelius, ns eqnull}' heretical with 
the 7\//Jog (type or pattern) of the reigning Kmpi’ror 
(Jonstnns. lie sent letters and legates to the kings of the 
Franks, the ICnglish, the Spanish, and othet nations to 
join in this movement, Tlie angry emperor had him 
urrested and s(*nt fiist to Naxors in (>53, then brouglit, still 
iinr(‘p(‘ntant and loud in his anathemas, to Constantinople 
itself in 054. Hero the brjive old inuii still refused to 
relraet his accusations, and submitted, though so weak as 
to he seaveely able to stand, to having his clothes torn to 
pi(*ees upon his body, and to the, welding of an iron collar 
around his mrk. hy which he was dragged to an ice-cold 
dungeon through the streets of the city. Here he lay 
eighty-fivo days, after which he was taken hy ship to the 
wild regions of the Chersonese (Crimea), wliere he soon 
pen.^hed in the givatest misery. Kith September, G55. 

Martin 11., also called Mariimg (K81-H81), conducted 
as legate the many and intiieute negotiations about the 
occupancy of thcpatriareliuteof Constant inoplc by PiioTirs, 
whom he finally iustallcd in 879, and iimnagcd this so 
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inecoHHfully that lie was Hcetcd to Piicrcod John VITI. 
Am pope ho condfiniipd IMiotius in 883 afler all. It is 
intprestiiig to know that he had a pmit refl;ard for our 
Alfred the Great, and sent him as a present of gi'cat priee ! 
a siniill piece of wood, reputed to he a frafrrneiit of the | 
true cross, brou};ht from J’alestine by the mother of the 
Kinpcror CoiistnutiiiG live centuries before. 

^iiftUTiN III., also culled Uarinm Jf.^ wfts pope in ' 
Hucccssion to Stephen VIII. from 1)42 to I 

Mautin IV., AVraon t/e Hrion (lyHl-Hr)), vras born ' 
in Hrie 1210, became keeper of the seals to St. Louis of ■ 
hrunce, Louis IX., in 12(J0, was made cardinal-in 12(52, and 1 
sneceedeil Kicholas III. in 1281. He sank into a mere 1 
vassal of Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, who ! 
resided with him at Orvicto, and lliencc governed bis ' 
kingdom of Naples. In Cliarlos’s interest be exenuiiiinni-- 1 
cated the emperor, Michael I’uluiologos, upon whose (otter- j 
ing empire the King of Naples hud stuious designs. When ’ 
the terrible “Sicilian Vespers” showed the bitter hatred of j 
the French rule, the Pope at once cxcoinirinnieuted the ' 
popular party and proclaitned a crusade against Sicily. I 
Pedro III., king of Aragon, who assunied to lead the rcl)«‘Is, * 
also received the jiapal excommunication, and his kingdom { 
was (on pureliniciil) given to Charles of Valois, the brotJier * 
of JMiilip 111. of France, and succT>ssor to the claims of j 
(Jharles of Anjou, who had died. A crusade w’as declared 
ag.iinst Pedro. But before he eonhl make any further 
etlorts for his native country the French pope died fit 
iVrugia, 1285. • 

Maiitin V., Ottone Colmna (1417-31), wus born about 
13(58, and became cardinal in 1405, The Council of (\»n- 
stfincc elected him ns successor to John XXIII., w'luun it 
deposed because his crimes rendered it impossible for him 
to gain tlio public respect and so to m’ereoinc the scbisins 
which the council bad been called csy)ecially to bring to an 
end. Martin V. was chosen because of bis high rank in the 
nobility and bis well-known purity of conduct. His nile wa.s 
stern and powerful. He lesumed all the authority of bis 
most vigorous predecessors, even in questions wbieli liiid 
been settled against tlio papacy by decrees of councils or 
by custom; bo set on foot the bitter pcr.'ieculioti of tbc 
lins.sites (1418), made a solemn pilgrimage through Italy 
to Rome (1419-20), to make it evident that the It.alian 
schism bad finished, and received the subinissiou kutli of 
the Spunisb antipopc, Clement VIII. (tbc successor of the 
stubborn aiitipopo Benedict XIII., who bad fought so long 
n tight), and of the deposed pope, John XXI IT,, wdioin afler 
severe penance Pope Martin restored to the dignity of 
cardinal. Thus he closed the wounds of the church. By 
tlie tardy piety of the condottiere, Braeeio Foi tehr.aeeio, 
many states were restored to papal rule, and bcf(«ro liis 
death in 1431 Martin liad restiired order, and tlie begiii- 
niiigs of power also, to the loiig-distnacted chureh. He 
even amassed considerable wealth, nic Council of Con- 
stance had decreed that there should be a general eouiu-il 
every five years, and had appointed Pavi.a ns the ydaee for 
tiic council of 1423. Pope ilartiu accordingly eunvc»ki d 
the council thoro, but with great astuteness eontiiwd its 
failure and its adjournment to Basel in 1430. He just 
livcii to see the famous Basel Council nssemblc. Hnd be 
lived longer he might have conciliated that assembly also, 
and saved much trouble to tbc cliurcb. 

MAR'TIN, JOHN. an eminent Kiiglisb painter, was 
born near Hexham, in Nortlmmberhmd, in the ye.Hi 1789. 
In his youth he wjis an apprentice to a painter of heraldic 
designs on coach panels at Newcastle. In 1800 he re- 
moved to London, to reside with the well-known enamel 
painter, Charles Musso m* Muss. 

■ Wlien in his niiieleimtii year he married, and with difli- 
eulty managed to support his wife and himself by te;u*hiiig 
fi few pupils, and painting designs on glass and ebina. 
While engaged on Ids first gieat picture, “ Zadak in search 


of the Waters of Obihioii.” be w.-is frequenfly brought to 
the verge of starvation. When e<iiiq*iflL-d, ln»wever, the 
work soon atlrueted tlic attention of connoisseurs, and 
Martin found himself famous. 

Martin’s mf>st celebrated pictures are “Joslum eom- 
mniiding the Snn to stand still,” “ Belsbimar’s Keast,” 
“M.acbelli,” file “Fall of Babyhm,” “ Destruelion of Her- 
eukaneum,” the “Creation,” the “ Deluge,” Ibo “Seventh 
I’lague,” the “ Pai>hr.in Bower,” and the “ Fall, of 
Nine\eb,” all dis])hvying the same consjnenons qualities — 
a lofty imagination, d(4igbtiiig in the expiession of vast 
mysteiious spaees and sbai])ly contrasted fiaslies of light 
and gloomy ilarkuess, :in depicted with a euiious cxngg.*r- 
atioii of eoloiir. Ho di(*d in IH.")!. His pictures are very 
sueeessfnl in ungnavings, and are mncli admired in that fttat(“. 

TIN MAR'PRELATE was the name under 
which many vigorous early Kiiglish Puritans assailed the 
bi.shops and the Kiiglish Church system under Fliaahcth. 
Bishop Cooper answered some of the Martiiiist pamphlets, 
and iirew down a ]»aj)er avalanche upon his head, tlio euhni- 
imting year being 1589. .l<»hii PtMiry, John IJdiill, John 
Field, and Job Thioekmortoii were the chief of this cour- 
ageous though anonymous band. Their tracf.s purposed to 
be “printed over-sca, in Kurope, nithin 2 furlongs of a 
bomieiiig pi lost, at the cost and ebarges of Martin Mar- 
jn-ehitc, gent.,” ; but in reality the press was a waiidiT- 
iiig one, hunted by the officers of the angry queen from 
Jtlok^sey (Hampton Court) to the nortli, tlien to many 
diflerent places in the Midlands. I’eiirv, a member of both 
universities, was caught printing at M.-inehestcr and hurried 
to tlic gallows; Fdall died in prison under sentence, and 
like fates befell others of tbc band. One of Baeoii's first 
inqiortaut pieces was a })apc-r, rallier against the Martinists, 
on “'rhe Controversies of the (’linr(4i,” nla‘rein bo sought 
to win both sides to greater moderation. Tlio whole inovi*- 
ment marks the hegiiming of Fngli.sh noneonformit v. 

MARTIN is the common name given to several well- 
known birds Ix'Iongiiig to tlio Swallow family (Hinindi- 
nithe), 

'I'lio II(»use iMartin {CkvUihm vrfdrn) is a common 
bird in lbi.s country, and is often mistaken for tlie swallow, 
especially when on the. wing: it may, however, be readily 
distingnislied by the pure white colour of the lower part of 
the buck. The bouse martin is a eominon summer visitor 
to all ]jart8 of Europe, extending its migrations even as 
far north as L.apland and Iceland. In Asiai it is oomniou 
in Siberia. It migrates to South Africa towards winter, 
returning in the spring a few days later than the shallow. 
In their general habits, in their mode, of life, and their 
fondness for building about the habitations uf men, the 
martins exactly lesemblc the swallows, and lln-y sbaie 
with them in the favour which seems to bo uuixersally 
regarded as their due, both from the famili.iiKy <»f llieir 
habits and their elntracter as the haibiiigers of summer, 
J.ike the swallows they pass nearly ail tlieir time on tiie 
wing in ]»uisnit of insects; they are also ^ely fond (»f the 
licinity of water, over nhieh they may constant Iv h<‘ sei*n 
skimming, now sweeping aliont in whle cheles, now flying 
straight along, with their ^^ings nearly toiieliiiig the surface, 
and dqqiing their little beaks into the fluid, for the jmrpose 
of drinkiiig, 'I'lie nest is placed under the eorniees .and ea\ es 
of houses, in the upper angles of windows, and in similar 
situations. It is coinp{»sed of mini or wet clay e.'irried to 
the nest in pellets in the hinls’ bill, and is lined witli 
feathers and straws: when eoinplele<l it is in the shape of 
an inconqilete beinisphere, with a small apertur(*at tlie top. 
'J he eggs are four or live in iinniher, of a j)ure white colour. 
Two or evi'u tliro«* hniod*^ are ]»rodneed. hut the last hrood 
is oftiMi liutelied so late that the parents h.avc to migrate 
and le.ive the nestlings to perish. Tire general migration 
taki-s place about the middh* of October. Tlic bouse 
inailin is :i small bird, mcasuiing less thau 5,} inches in 
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l(*n"tb ; tlift plumage of t-hc upper parts is of a ru*li» glossy 
Mulsh-black colour, except on the rump, wliij'h is white ; 
the wliole lower surface of the Ijody is pure white, and the 
quill feathers of the wings and tail are black. 'I'lio wings 
uio long anil pointed, reaching quiti* to tluj extrcinity of 
the tail, W’hieh is ]TH>deralely foiked. 

The Turple Martin (VVoywe purimreft) is the common 
marlin of Ainericit, spending the hinTiiner in tlie Ihiited 
States and Canada, and winteiiiig in South Amerien. In 
the United States it is eust<»rnary to prepare ijc.st -boxes, 
often containing a dtnsen or more c(anpartmcnls, for tlu*se 
birds to breed in. 'J'his kindness is w'elb deserved, for not 
only do they destroy vast, quantities of insects, hut their 
hostility t«» all birds of prey is so great that they atlord an 
excellent protection to the poultry-yard. Tiie purple 
martin is al)out 8 iiudics in length, and the gcinual etdour 
of the plumage lu the male is n deep rich purplish-ldue, 
with tlu! exception of tlic wings and tail, which are 
hrownish-hlack. The female is blaekish-browMi above, with 
a slight bluish or violet gloss; the chin and breast are 
grayish -brown and the belly whitish. The birds begin to 
hnihl about two days after their arrival, taking. up their 
residence in any convenient eavily, frequently, W'here no 
neeouiinodation is spe<‘ijilly ja-ejiared for them, taking 
))ossessi()n of staue <»f the eom]i:irlinents of a pigeon-house. 
'J'he nest, w'hitdi is ratl\cr bulky, is <*(nnposod of dry leaves, 
straws, hay, aiul fealliers; the eggs :in*. four in nuiiiher, 
aitid pun* wliite. 'J’heie are two hioods, of which the lirst 
(in the middle states) ap])ears‘in ]\]ay, and tlie second late 
ill duly. These binls by no means confine tlumselves to 
country places, hut like tlie niaitiiis of our own country, 
conic freely into tlie towns and cities, and swi^iq) aMmt 
boldly even in the most ciowdi’d streets. 'J’heir flight is 
exceedingly swift and easy, iiinl they sail much with the 
w’iugs expanded. They leave tlie United States for the 
south about the end of August. 

The Sand Maihin (Coft/ie rtpariu)^ another common 
Rritish Hjiecies, is dcscrilied uiuler that heading. 'J’he 
iiaim* inniiin is given to several species of the genus 
llirundo in Austraibu 

MAB'TINEAU. HARRIET, a celebrated Knglisli 
autlioress, W'as born 12tb June, 1802, at Norwicb. wbem 
ber fatlier was .a manufacturer. Tb<* family w’as of ITugue- 
not extraction, tbc founder in England baviiig settled nt 
Korwieli after tbc revocation of tlie Edict of Kanles. 
She WMis well educated, and the early inrnniity of deafness, 
ns well as a natural nervousin’ss and w’cakiiess of con- 
st it utiou, threw ber much upon ber own resources and 
developed habits of tbouglitfuliieMS and meditation. Wlieii 
nlmost a child elie exliibileU a talent for literary composition, 
and in 1821 she began to write anonymously for the 
Mnnthhj liepostilory^ a Unitarian jicriodicnl. Jn ber 
earliest complete w’ork appeared in the form of p little 
volume of “Devotional Exercises for tlie use of Young 
people.” In 182d btu* father died, and the family suddenly 
found themselves in greatly n*dueed cireurri.stanec.s, their 
little property being still further diminished shortly aftcr- 
w'ards by the failure of the liousc in which their money 
bad l»een invested. Harriet liad now to seek a means of 
livelihood, and she betook herself to literature, in which 
field she* continued to labour until the end of her life. In 
18H0 appeared her “Traditions of Palestine,” imaginative 
sketches of life at the lime of the Messiah, and the same 
year she gained three prizes awarded by the Unitarian 
Association for essays on tlie “Promotion of ChriKtian 
Unitarianisin.” Her next venture was a series of talcs 
illustrative of the truths of political economy, which after 
being repeatedly rejected by publishers appeared in 1831, 
and at once became exceedingly jiopuhir. Slie followed 
these with a scries illustrative of taxation, and then 
cmnposed four storicH illustrating the action of tlic Poor 
XAWf the whole sei ies being completed in 1 83 1. The same 


yc.'ir she paid a visit to America, whore she received a 
wiu‘m weh‘ome and made along stay, afterwards publishing 
an account of her observations in lier “ Society in Amerieu” 
in 1837, and her “ Retrospect of Western 'J'ravel ” in 1838. 
Her works on America were followed by “ Dcorhrook,” a 
novel, ill 1833, and “'riiellour and the Man,” a bbstorical 
fiction, in 18-J(). Meanwliile she had fidlen seriously ill, 
and it seemed likely that slio would become a confirmed 
invalid. J^ord Melboiiriie offered her a pension on the 
civil list, which slie declined for fear of com promising her 
political independence, whereupon her friends purchased 
for her a small annuity. She remuiued eonfiiicd to lu*r 
couch until 1844, but her pen was busy all the time, and 
she produced several tales for children, and her “ lafc in 
the Sick-rwjin,” a scries of essays published in 1813. In 
1844 she suhinittcd herself to a course of mcsmen.sm and 
was in a few Tiioiilhs restored to health, her recovery, 
particulars of which .she published in sixteen “ Letters on 
Mesmerism” in 184.'i, giving rise to no little speculation 
and ctmtroversy. To llie same year behmg her “ Forest 
and fi/imo liaw Tales,” the title of which explains it.self. 
Ill 184ti she took a journey to tlie East, visiting Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, and on her return published a study 
of the historical religions of the countries visited in “East- 
ern Life.” Ill 1840 she w'rote for Mr. Charles Knight tme 
of the best of lier works, entitled “The History of the 
'Thiity Years’ Peace,” wdiich she followed in I8f)l by an 
“Introduction to the History of the Peace.” 'The same 
year she piibli.sliod a volume of correspondence witJi lier 
friend Mr. If. G. Atkin.'>on, in which a kind of philosophic 
atheism was represented as lM*ing tlic final goal of human 
I thought. 'This book was received with strong disapproval 
by the public generally, and it was sharjily handled by tlie 
i-ovieu'crs. Mr. Atkinson’s letters were also very severely 
eriiicized by Dr. .fames Martineau, the brother of Harriet, 
wlio was at that time one of the editors of the Prosptictire 
/ievimu a ciretnn.stance which awakened a feeling of re- 
sentment on the part of Miss Maitincau, wliich no explan- 
ation and no kindly approach on his part could ever 
afterwards remove. In her abandonment of theism she 
bad been greatly influenced by the writings of Comte, and 
slie prepared a condensed English version of his “ Philoso- 
phic Positive,” which iippenved in 1853, and which«tf> most 
ivaders is more iiitelligihle than the original. In 1855 she 
found herself suiriTing from a severe form of heart disease, 
and believing her end to be approaching she WTote her 
“ Autobiography ” and had ii printed in readiness for issue 
after her death. She lived on, how’over, until 27th June, 
187<», and during llic v.diole of the time her literary ac- 
tivity was inee.ssinit. In addition to an immense corre- 
sptmdeiiee she eontribulcd a large number of essay.s to the 
\Vvstmht»1vr Jieriew and to other magazines; while a.s a 
mcinher of the* stafT on the Dailt/ Xews she contributed no 
less th.an lb 12 articles to that journal. Shehafl purchased 
a small farm at AmbJeside In Westmorland, in 1846, and 
it was there she died. To the la.st she took tbc greatest 
interest in every movement which had for it» object the 
soc’ial, phj'sieal, and moral iinprtiveinent of eociiity, and 
she corresponded largely writh the leaders of such move- 
ments, many of wJiom applied to her for counsel and 
ndvifs). Unflagging industry, sinctuity, and high-minded 
courage were her chief characteristics, and though she lived 
by her pen her work was always thorough and sound, and 
no writer ever displayed more single-mindedness and indo- 
pendeiiee. As to her powrer as a thinker no description 
has ever surpassed that whicdi she wrote for the Dail^ 
XrwB in anticipation of her death : “ Her original power was 
nothing more than was due to earnestness and intellectual 
clearness within a certain range. Willi small imaginative 
and suggestive powers, and therefore nothing appi'oacliitig 
to genius, she could see <4early what she did see and give 
a deal- expression to what she had to say. Id short, sht 
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cnnld popularize while 8ho could neither discover nor 

invent.” 

( Her “ Autohio.erapliy, ’ with iidditional passa^eH hy her 
friend, Mrs. Clin])inan, wiis ))ubli.siied in Dnston and Loudon 
in 1«77, An oxeellent biography by Mrs, F, Fenwick 
Miller also apjieared in Tx)iidou in 1884.) 

MAB'TXNKAU, JAMES. X>.D., brother of the pro- 
re<liiip:, was born at Norwich, 2lKt April, 1805. lie was 
edneated first at the (iramni.ar Sehuul of that town, and 
nfierwards under tlie care and tuition of Dr, Lant Carpen- 
ter at Hristol. At the af'e of hixteen lie was placed in the 
niaidiinc woiks of Mr. Fox at Dcrb}', but notwithstaiiuiii^ 
)»is interest in tlio work, bciii^ strongly incHned tow*ards 
tJu* Unitarian ministry, he was permitted by bis father 
to enter the Maneliester New College then at Voik, where 
ho remained as a student until 1827. IIo then spent ti 
y< ar as partner in Ur. J.ant Carpenter’s seliool, at the end 
t»f whi<*li he became junior niiiiiskr of a i*reshyteri:in 
ehniuli in Dublin. Here he ninn icd Helen, tlie eldest child 
of the Hev. K. lliggiiison of l>erby, and in addition to his 
ministerial duties he undeitook the preparation of a few 
pupils for Tiinity College. On tlie death of llic senior 
minister of his ehnreh he received the offer of the pastor.ile, 
hut as he slrongly disapproved of the injnsliee then pre- 
vailing in conneetlon with the Iioman Cuthulic Churcdi and 
the t\v(» Proleslaut ehnrelies in Ireland, lie would not accept 
the rvfjium donum, and so had to decline the oiler. <>n 
tiiis becoming known Among the Unitarians of Kiiglaud, 
he was invited to liccomc joint minister <»f a clmreh in 
Li\cr]>ool, wdiere he laboured with much success for several 
years, and during tliis [icriod he contrilnited largely to tlie 
Monthly Heponitory^ and other religions magazines and 
rexicw.s. In 1840 he was appointed professor of mental 
and moral philosophy and political eroiioiny in Manchester 
New (’ollcge, a position for which he was cniineiitly quali- 
fied, and the duties of which he discharged with unre- 
mitting zeal and splendid succe.ss. In 1857 he resigned 
his cliiircli in Liverpool and took up his re.sidence In J,on- 
don, becoming soon afterwards, xvith the Kov. ♦!. .1. Tayler, 
one of the pastors of the Unitarian (’Impel in Little I’ort- 
Ifiiui Street, retaining also his eoiineetion with tlie Maii- 
eliester New College, wliieli liad now become eslablisliod in 
l.oiidon. In 1801) he was appointed principal of this in- 
stitution, tlic theological tmining scliool for llie. Unitarian 
Chureli, a position which he retained until 1885. 

As a preaeher he stood in the fnmt rank of the Unitarian 
divines of his period, and his discourses were always 
inark(‘d by a high level of thought, lucidly and eloquently 
exjnessed, and perx*aded throughout with that levereiiec 
and devotion which can alone give tlw preacher power to 
leach tiie hearts of his liearcrs. In addition to his many 
contributions to the London, the WeAtmiuster, the Proa- 
peHlre, the National, and llie Contemporary PeriewA. 
P(»mc of which were icpuhlished under the titles ‘‘Miscel- 
lanies” (1852); “Studies of Christianity” (18.58); and 
“ l!).s.say8, Philosophical and TluHilogicid,” tuo vols., lie 
producetimany valuable works of a devotional and theulogieo- 
ciitical character, among wliich may he ineritioued llie 
‘'Ifatioualo of Religious Inquiry” (J8:i(>); “Endeavours 
after the Christian Life” (1843); “Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things” (1870 and 1879). 15y those who 

knew him best, however, it was always felt that he had 
never in any of these works displayed his full strength 
as a thinker and tiieologinn, and it w’as nndoi stood that 
he had in pi*ospeet a scries of works which slioukl contain 
the Huai results of ins studies in the great subjects of 
philosophy mid ndigioii. Those anticipations wens in part 
realized lA 1885 when he gave to the world, through (he 
Clarendon press, his “ Types of Ethical Theory ” (two vols. 
8vo), a work displaying the most profound schulnrslijp, 
and A wonderful power of keen and subtle analysis, 
but which, unlike the majority of philosophical works, 
VUL. IX. 


Is written in the most admirabl<> English stylo, and 
is marked hy the nlmost cbmvness and lucidity of ex- 
pression. A competent ciilie. has proiuameed this work to 
be the most important eontribution towaid.s the study of 
ethics which has appeared in England since the clays of 
Hiitler, ami its comjdetiou is anticipated with lively inlcicsL 
111 phi)oso])lj]eal circles every wliere, 

in 1872 the degree of i.L.D. w'as eonfmed upon hitn 
by the Harvard (Lhiited States) I’nivevsily, and that of 
I'.D. {Theolngio! Jivetor") by Ibo Univeisily of l.eyden on 
the celebration of its tereeiitciinry in 1875, while in 188 1 
a tardy rccugnilion of his laiionrs was made iii liis own 
country by Ibo degree of D.D., wliicdi was couferred upon 
him by the Edinburgh Thiiversitv. 

MARTI'NI, GIAMBATTISTA, a famous niusi«'al 
teacher and composer, usnally calleii Padre Martini, an lie 
was a Fraiielseari iiHink, was born at Hologiia in 17U(), and 
beeaine eJic»inuaster of the cliief clmreh there in 1 725. Ho 
soon was recoguized as tlie most learned musii'ian in Italy, 
and Riirney, wlio met him in 1770, reports that liis jiiuh- 
cal libiary (‘onsisted of 17,(d)() volmnes. It was in this 
baiiio year that Mozart, a l)oy of fourteen, xvas kindly 
weleoiueil by Martini at Itologiia. Martini wrote four 
Volumes of a “ History i»f Music,” excellent for its time, 
but only ei niplete as f.ir as mieient music. The materials 
amassed for the remaining volumes still exist in the 
Minorite UoTueut .at llologna. His other great work was 
an important treatise (with a collect i<iu of the Hnest older 
examples) on counterpoint. A few picei-s of ]Martini s am 
still jilayed. His death in 1784 was viewed as a national 
calamity, his learning and his gentle manners having made 
him hosts of friends and ,ndmiiers. 

MARTI NI, SIMONE. tlie real name of the artist 
inure usual] v called Mkmmi. 

MARTINiaUE or MARTINICO, one of the Freneli 
West India islamls, htdwej>n 11' 2 U and 14" 5.T N. lat., 
and H.*!'-’ IJ' and 03“ 3J' W. Ion., with an area of 381 square 
miles, and a population in 1881 of 1(J7,1SI — Hie large 
maj<irity of wh«)m are negroes. 'J*he latter are decidedly 
superior in appearance and character to the ordinary negro 
t) pe. 'I’hey are thoroughly French in manner and customs, 
and even in speech, and the women are notable for cleanli- 
ness, but their morality is not of a high order. In form 
the island is iri-eguhir, and its surface is very uneven. b(*ing 
generally occupied by conical -shaped mountains, of wliieli 
one, Mont I’elec, is an exhausted \olc.ano, and has a height 
of 4-130 feel. It contains a great number of streams, 
which are used to turn sugar -mil Is. and the const, being 
indented by numerous bays and inlets, affords many good 
liarbours. About oiie-fourtli of the i^uifaee is coxered with 
dense forests. Tlie climate is iimist but healthy, and tho 
soil fertile. Tim two ])ri]icipal toxvns arc Foit tie Franco 
(formerly Fort RoyaD, tlie capital, and St. I’iiM re, wliieli 
is the most populous loxvn. The former is on the noith 
coast, and its Imrbour is excellent and is drfi'iided by two 
forts. »St. Fierre is an open roadstead on the western 
coast, atl'ording x’cry indiflVrent shelter to shipping, hut it 
is the principal place of trade in the ihlaud, and it is said 
to be the liandsomest town in the West Indies. Tlie .staple 
products of the island are sugar and small quantities of 
coffw, cotton, cocoa, and cloves. 

Martinique w'as first settled by a party of about 100 
men, headed hy a FrcMieh ]ilanter, M. Desnambre, from 
St Christopher" in 1035. It xvas taken in 37G2 hy the 
English, but wtts restor'd at the peace in the following 
year. In 17l»4 it xvas again taken by the English, and 
again restored to France at the peace of Amiens. It xvas 
ouco more captured by the Ihiglisli in 1810, and finally 
restored by the treaty of I^aiis in 1814, since xvhich time 
it has remained under the dominion of Fiance. At tho 
beginning of 1831) it suffered greatly from an eartliquakc. 
Slavery was abolished by the Fieiich Republic iu 1848. 
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MAll'TINAZASv flic feast of St. l^rarlin, occurs on lltli 
NovemlMT. It was llio pvcat slauj»litciiii" time ainonfj onr 
forefathers for hwino find other meats for siiltiiis, wlieiioc 
tlie proverb, “ Martiiiinas comes to CNcrv Frequently 

the festival is railed MurUv.mtm, I’lie Mieliaehniis ^oose, 
now so favourite a dish, orif^iually heloii^^a to Alnrtiumns, 
nnd was transferred to the earlier festival iu the sixteenth 
eeulury, IJlnek-puddiii^s were another special delieary at 
^lartinmas, as of eourse was natural from the quantitii'S of 
blood derived from the slau^btcriii" of the winter's provision. 

MAR'TYN, HENRY, a eeleluated Kn^lisli inis.sinnary, 
was the son of a mine nKciit, and was born near ‘rrni-o in 
Cornwall, in 1781. He was ednrated at the p’ammar- 
seliool of Truro, and entered St. .lohn's Collerre, Camhridf^e, 
in 1707, wheie he proseeiiled Ids studies with such ardour 
and suee.ess that he heraine senior wrHu;;ler in 1801. 
At tlie university he came under the influciiee of the Itev. 
Cliailes iSiiueoii, wdiose curate he heeauie. lieiiii; resohed 
to ile\ote himself to thewoik of a Christian missionary, he 
went out to India in 1805 jis inililary ehaplaiii iu the serviee 
of the Kast India (kaiipany. He was stationed at Dina- 
]iore, where he preached to the natives as well as the soldiers, 
estahlidied and superintended schools for their iiistruetioii, 
nud worked diiip;ently at the translations of portions of the 
iSenpture into tins Hindustani and IVrsian lan«xuar;eH. In 
1800 he was removed to Cawnpore, where, altlioujch he 
sutl'ered {.'reatly fiom the heat, he lahouri'd with iinreiiiit- 
tiii" >.eal Ixith as a pieaeher and a tramslator. In I8l 1 he 
]»roeet ded to IVrsia and made a stay at Shiraz, where he 
<i(Tupied himself in religions discussion with the MohaiU' 
lyedaii doctors, and in rovisiiij?, with the aid of some 
leanu'd uativcK, his rersiau and Arahie translations of the 
Mew 'r(‘stauieiit. Haviii;; ffune to Tabriz for tJie purpose 
of preseiitiu;^ the Sliah with his translation, he was tlieic 
seized with f(‘ver, and a.H soon as lie was able to tuivel he 
was compelled to seek a ehaii^e of climate. C’luelly hurried 
on hy his guide he proceeded as far asTokat iu Asia Minor, 
wliere he died either of the fever or tlie plague, ICtli 
October, 1812, in his thiity-seeond year. 

As a translator his work was of the highest value, while 
liis learuiiig, piety, zeal, and devotedness have earned for 
liim a place in the foremost rank of Christian missionaries. 
(See Sargent, “ ^kmoir of the Itev. Henry Martyii, 15.1),” 
1810*, Wilberforce, “Journals and Letters of the Kev. 
Henry Martvn,” 1837; and Tko Church Quarterly for' 
October, 1881). 

MAR'TYR (CJr. martyr^ a witnes.s), a term hy which 
we now generally niKh*v.stand a ]»erson wlio snfTers death 
rather than jinive false to his leligious con vie.t ions. In 
early ecclesiastical iiistory we find many lecord.s of the 
huffeiiijgs nnd death of (.Miiislians, wlio wdien pnj.seeuted 
hy the pagans preferred death to .apostasy, and by thidr 
fortitude nnd heioism did much to spread their system of 
religion in the world. Veiy soon an o]niiion aiose tluit 
special merit belonged to all such jiersuiis, and gieat honour 
was paid to them hy their brethren before they were exe- 
cuted, their relics were cherished and preserved, and when 
the tide of perseeiitioii had spimt its f»irce churches were 
erected over their tombs. 'J'lie blessing of immediate 
ailmission to paradise which ^lohaiiiined promised to all 
who fell in battle for Islam, was in the early days of the 
(Uiristian church awarded to all those win) endured the 
))aiiis of martyrdom, and very soon the eustoin of invoking 
their iiitereessioii arose, together with that of eelebrating the 
uimiu*i>nry of ‘heir death. It is very difficult to aseertuin 
the number of martyrs who suffered in the early persecu- 
tions. The old historians dealt somewhat fieely with 
iinmherK as a rule, and there can be no question that 
some of the eeclesiastiwil writers present very exaggerated 
estimates. ]5y some modem historians, on the other 
hand, the niimher has been unduly ininiiiiized. When 
Chrititianity became the dominunl power in the llomuti 


Empire, .and it became customary to persecute those w'ho 
advocated heretical opinions, the urtliodox party denied 
that a heretic could be u martyr, inasmuch as he did not 
die in defence of the true faith, but such persons were 
natnmlly honoured as martyrs by tlieir own party. 'I bis 
u.sage has jirevailed until inudorn limes, nnd we find in the 
works which have been written since the lleformation the 
term martyr is used with certain limitations. In Froti stunt 
liistorios all those who were put to death hy tlie Iloinim 
Catholic party are spoken of us martyrs, hut the Komaii 
Catholics who lost their lives in a similar w.ay are not so 
referred to, and a rorresponding limitutiori, only mi the 
opposite side, may he observed in the woiks of lioman 
Catholic writers. At the present day the term is now 
chiefly used to designate Chri.stian mishionaries, irresj)eelive 
of denomination, who arc put to death hy the people among 
whom they labour. In a still more general sense thew4)rd 
is used ill speaking of those w'ho sacrifleo their lives at the 
call of duty in any way. 

MAR'l^R, iraTER, a famous reformer whose family 
mime w'us Verinigli, W'as born ot Florence in the year loOd. 
He heeamc an Augustinian monk at Fiesolo, and afterwards 
taught at I'adun University. Study of the wiitiiigs of 
Luther and /wingle converted him, and he fled from tliejier- 
seeutloii of his brother monks to Zuiicli in 1!A2. He be- 
came ])rofeHsor of divinity at Strasburg, ami was lransfern*d 
from that university to the chair of theology at Oxford by 
the invitation of (.•ranmer in 16411. Tlie aeec.ssion of 
(^neen Mary in 1553 forced him to resign Ids chair, and 
he went ha< k to Strasburg. In 1655 he was njijMiialed to 
a professorship at Ziiiich, where he died iu 1502. 

MARTYROL'OGY is the name given to that depart- 
ment of eecleshislieal history wliieh relates to the acts ami 
ileaths of martyrs, a particular arrangement or catalogue 
being called a martyrohu/y. 'J'he cuires])onding word In 
the (jireek Church is mmnloyion or analnyion, Tlie ens- 
lom of paying lionmir to the martyrs and of celehratiiig 
the aiiiuversanes of their deaths soon rendered thediawing 
up of sueli lists neeesKury, ami W'C find Eusohius referring 
to a work of this kind drawn up by himself, tlioiigh the 
w^ork itself has not eoine dow'ii to us. Many such lis!.s 
were diawn up during the later patiistie times ami during 
the middle ages, and the great “ Mnrtyrologium Uomanum,” 
designed for the use of the whole (Jatholic Church, was 
published hy Laroiilus at the eoiiimand of Fope (Gregory 
XI 11. in 1580. An enlarged edition of this work by Uos- 
weyd appealed at Antwerp iu 101.3. 

MAR'UTS, THB, are the Hindu counterparts of the 
Ogres of the Norse mytladogy. They arc dosclibed in the 
Vedas as voaiing among the forest trees and teaiing up the 
clouds for ruin. The iiuine of those storm-gods means in 
Sanskrit the ernshers, nnd it is of the same root us the 
(Ireek Arr.f .and the l.atin i\fnrA or Maurs, 

MAR'VEItL, ANDREW, a eclehnited English patriot, 
and an acute, learned, and witty satirist, was born in 1020. 
His father was master of the gramiriar-sehool, and lecturer 
of Trinity C-Iinieli, Hull. At fifteen Marvell W'as sent to 
Trinity College*, Cambridge. Shortly after the death of 
his father in 1010, ho quitted college and went to the 
(k)iitinrnt. In 1057 he was a8.*<oeiated with Milton in the 
ofliee of Latin secretary to the Protector, with a salary to 
each of £2(8) per annum. He was ehuseti hy the citizens 
of his native town to represent them in the Convention or 
“healing” J’nvli.imeiit of 1000; but liow far be approved 
of its jiroeeedirigs in restoring Clnii'h*s TL, without any 
security against arbitrary and unconstitnlional policy, can- 
not now be ascertained. Wo learn, however, that at this 
lime he generously interposed on behalf of Milton, who had 
been eoniiriilted to the custody of the sergeant-nt-arms ; 
and wlieii “Paradise Lost” w'as published, he had tho 
courage to greet the iininortal epic with a copy of eulogi^tio 
^elbes. Marvell continued to represent Hull as long as hu 
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liml ITe wrote daily to his constilucnts diirinf; flie bit- 
tiiitj of Parlmniont, and frequently at other times coin- 
inmiieated full information lespeelinir public aftUirs. So 
imieli w'lw lie estfeiueii that his serviees as member of 
rjiiliaiiieiit were paid for by Ids constituents. At the 
e«iinimMie(‘nient of his parliamentary career, Marvell was 
far fioin bcinj^ unfriendly to the court; but the arbi- 
trary*proreedinf;s and licentious lives of Charles and his 
ministers completely alienated the honest and public- 
Fpiiited senator, and duriii}i; the remaindor of his career he 
neted with a small band of patriots, wlio cautiously, but 
lirndy, resisted the unoonstitiitioual policy of the go verii- 
ineiit. No menus were omitted to win over sopoweiful an 
Oji])()nent; hut Marvell's integrity was proof alike against 
diniger and against corruption. He equally desjiiscd 
threats and biibes. In H»78 he wrote “An Account of 
the (Jrowtli of Popery and Arbitrary Government in Kng- 
limd,” which so provoked tlm goveiiimont by its truth and 
biting satire, that a reward was otTered for the discovery 
t>f the nuthor, printer, or publisher of wdiat was termed 
“ seditions and scandalous libel.” No prosecution, how- 
ever, took plaee. Marvell dicil shortly after, KIlli August, 
3 f!78, 'J'he corporation of Hull voted a sum for his funeral 
nml a inoniiment. A liiindsome statue of him was erected 
at the entranei» of the town-hall in 18<)8. 

MARY 1., Queen of Kngland, was the daughter of 
Henry VIH., by Cathaiine of Aiagon, and was born at 
Gicenwieh on flie 18th or 19th of I'elnimry, loKk Of 
several eliildien of (his id-fated marriage the sickly Mary 
was the only one wlio survived. It was this fact w-hicli 
(at all cAeiits outwardly) gave the foniidatitm for Heniy's 
doubt as to the legality of ins mairiage, aa Catluariiie hud 
been man led to his elder brother Arthur, who died while yet 
a youth. On the king’s second maniage Mary was declared 
iliegitimute, and again so declared in loflO. Slie was 
1.1 ought up from her infancy in a strong attuehment to thu 
nncient leligion, but was induced, from motives of self- 
preservation, to comply outxvardly witli tlie rchmns of her 
father. Her adherence to the Uonnui faith finally induced 
her 1‘rotefitant brother, and predecchsor on the tlimne, 
Kdw’avd VI., to attempt to exclude her from the succes- 
sion. The aftem])t failed, and Lady .lane Grey paid at the 
hloek the inico of her few days of (pieeiihood by Kdward's 
nomination. 

^lary was scareely seated on the throne wdien she pro- 
ceeded to re cstahlibli the ancient uligion, 'I'ho indications 
given by the court of a dulermiimtioii to be completely 
jpconciled with Rome were followed by an insurrection 
headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, danuary, lhb4, which was 
in a fevr days effectually put down. Its suppression was 
followed hy the executions of loidy Jane Grey, her hushaiid, 
and father, and finally of Wy.att himself; and Eli/.abetli 
was for some time confined in the Tow'cr by her bister, 
who feared her steady, moderate Protcstantihin. 

Oil 2.0(11 July Mary was married to the Piinee of Spain, 
afterwards Philip II., though (he ])rinco was eleven yeais 
her junior; and the reunion with Koine w'as completed by 
a i’arliument which assembled in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and which passed Acts rc-cstablibhiiig the whole 
national system of religious policy as it had existed previ- 
ous to tlie 6rst innovations made hy Henry VII 1. Mary 
steadily endeavoured, but vainly, to get Pliilip rerogniyA*d 
ns joint sovereign with lierself. Coins were struck as iimler 
Piiilip and Mary, )iroe1aTTuitionB were so issued, A'c.; but 
the Parliament steadily declined to further his coronation. 
The remainder of the Idstory of the reign of Mary is occu- 
pied chiefly with the persecutions of the adljerents to 
the reformed doctrines. [See Kkformation, lloorr.u, 
Latimicu, Ridlky, (hiAKMKii, &e«] On the most mode- 
rate calculation, and making every reasonahle ulluwanee, 
it will be found that in the space of four years 277 persons 
pcribliod in the flames for religious opiuiou. The priiici]>al 


political result of the Sjianish allianee was the loss of the 
towm of Calais, the last of the English possebsions in 
France. Alary died, 17th November, lo.jW, and was buried 
in Westminster Ahlicy. Slie left no i:,sue, and was suc- 
ceeded hy her half-sister Eli/.aiuctii. 

MARY II., (^neeii of England, was daughter of James 
11. hy his fiist wife, Anne H\de, a l*n)testant. Maiv and 
her bister Anne were brought up in the leftnined taith,iind 
remained Protestants, aitiiougli llieir fatliiT letunud to 
the Rotnnn Catholic faith, {she was born liOth April, 
l(i(#2, and married her cousin, William, prince f»f Orange, 
4th November, 1(177. When James 11. abdicated on the 
arrival of the Piinee of Oiiinge, at tiie in\ilation i»f the 
chief men of tin* klngdfnn, it was at first proposed to 
gi\e the crown to Maty, who had followed her husband to 
England (February, 1(189), and to acknowledge Willi.'im 
as prince consort; but neither Alary nor William Wf)uld 
consent to this, and they were declared joint sovereigns 
(the admiiiisli.ition being in Willianrs hands) by tiie (km- 
veiition, l.'ilh Febrii.'iry, 1(>89, mid crowned on lltli Aprd, 
In 1 (*90 William’s DuleJi stailtholdeisbipcalliiig biinabjoad, 
Mary w'as a]»pointe4| sole ruler in l»is absence then and f(»r llic 
future. She died of small-jM>x, 28th Heceinhcr, H)9f,arid 
was buried in W(*stmiiister Abbey, .Some liigldy interest- 
ing Jellersoi hers were published in llie year Alary 

was tall and w(‘ll proportioned, and though not beautiful, 
bad a very frank and pleasing expression, which inado her 
very popular, and indeed was of inlinite ser\iee in couiiter- 
aeliiig the eflect of the cold, ratiicr forbidding iiimmerK of 
her husband. 

MARY STUART (or STEWART). QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, was the daughter (d Jami'S V. of Seotlmul, hy 
his Freiieli wife, Mary of Guise. She was hoiii juoliahly 
on the 11th or 12th of December, IJI'J, at a lime when 
her father \>as on his denthlied, and she heeume (ineen of 
Scotland W'lien she was only a few days oUl, the ceieincmy 
of coronation being pel formed lUh Seplembcr, 1.048. Jsho 
was the uiiconscMms instinment of hviuging misfortune 
upon her country even while an infant, for Jhnry VI 1 1, of 
Engl.ind demanded a treaty of maniage between her and 
his son Edward, and when, the promise made by the Pegent 
Anan was j)atriotirally amiiillt‘d by the Sctjtlisli Parlia- 
ment, the troops of Henry invaded Sev).lland,nnd at Pinkie 
(Ueucli, loth September, 1.047, disustiously defoateil the 
Seottisli army. The aversion to a match with Englaiul, 
however, was uneoiiquerable, and Alary, as a relative of 
the powerful and amiatious hf»use of Guise, w’as olleied in 
marjinge to the eldest son of Henry 11. of France and 
Cathwiiie de Mddieis. This offer was accepted, and Mary 
was ill July, 3 (>48, conveyed hy a I''reneh licet from J)nm- 
harton to France, tlic shores of w'hieli shereache/l in safely 
on l.btli August of the same year. Her next ten years weie 
passed at the French court, wheie she was carefully i-du- 
cated, and wdiero she developed.into a beautiful and aeeom- 
plibhed woman. She had for her iustruetorfi some of the 
foremost scholars and men of letters of the time, and there 
is ahnndunt evidence that she tinned their instrucliiuis to 
good account in tlie uecpiisition of learning and lifer:ir\ and 
musieiil skill. But the court of Frunee at this peiiod whs 
ill spite of its brilliancy a moral cesspool of Iieeiilkmsness, 
treuchiM-y, and murder, and it was hanlly possilile that sl.e 
blioiild escjipe its contaminating iiifluenec. Her maniage 
to the Dauphin Francis was eelcbraled with great tiomp at 
I'mis, 14th April, 16,08. In the lonns of the union every 
precaution liad been ad<*pt'‘d by the .Scottish Parliament to 
seeure the iudepondeiiee id the kingdom of Scotland, but 
previous to the inaniage Mary was induced to subscribe to 
some secret ileeds, whereby it was provided that if slie di<‘il 
ehiklless lier .Scottish realm, and lier right, of succession to 
the cn»wn of England (she being the grcat-graiuldsinghli r 
of Jleiir; VII.), were conferred upon the king i>f Fiance. 
»Suou after licr marriage the titles of C^uccii and ivmg uf 
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Kii.£:l»in4 wero nnsnined !)y Mary and her Inibliand on the 
l^nnnid of Klizabidh’s allegL-d ille^itimary, a circuinfitance 
nljich I'xcitpcl fiercv rcfloiitineiit in the mind of tlio Kn^Iisti 
queen, and ultimately exercised a disastioiiN influence upon 
the forlnnea of the Seottinh princesM. On the death of 
Henry II., lOlh tluly, lohl), tin* im‘'l»and of Mary became 
Kin;: nf Kvanen Under the title of Francia II., but he died 
hill December, 15d0, and Mary was left a widow at the 
n;:e of ei;:hleen. 

Meanwhile Scotland had passed thrini.i:]i a period of 
fierce- internal stiife, dnriii" winch Roman Catholicism had 
beiMi compelled to f;ive way before the jiro^ress of the 
Reformation, and Pioleslantihin had been proelaiiiied a.sthe 
ieli;[:ion of the country. IMary of (hiise, lln* queen- dowa;:er 
of Sc<»tland, died IJlIi June, 15h0, and now that her 
diiutjhler had lieeome a widow the Seotlish Rarliaineiit 
invkefl her to return to her own kin;:dom. It a.i[creed with 
the ambitious plans of tlie Fieiieh court that Mary .should 
be seated on tlie Seotlish tluone, and in August, ]oi>l,slic 
left France for Seotland. Kli/abetli had refiised her a 
s.ife-eonduet Ihrou^li Kn"hind, and had even sent ont 
.some ships of w'nr to intercept her, hnt she arrived at I^ith 
in safety iDth Aut^ust, IhfJl, after an absence of thirteen 
years. Her return was fjreeted witli enthnsia.sin by the 
;^realer part of the nation, and at the outset her renmik- 
ahle beauty, ;:i-aeerul manners, and varied aeeomplishmiuits, 
won the hearts of her people, and caused them to he most 
favourably disposed towards her. Her first actions also 
were marked hy p*eat piiuh nee and niuderatimi. She 
assented to the maintenanee and endowment of the new 
ireed, surrounded herself with Jbotestant advisers, chief 
nmonf5 whom were her ille;:itimat« brother, James 
Stuart, and William l\Ijiitland of Iiethin;:ton, only Mipu- 
latm;: for the undisturbed exercise of her own reli;:ioi! 
in her private eliapel. An iiisurreelioii on tlie part of 
the Farl of Huntly w.as e.isily ]mt down in Jo(I2, and 
after his execution she conferred the earldom of Moray 
upon her ille;:ilimate brother James. The same year, how- 
ever, a pMve hcandjil was bronp;ht a;:ainst her fame 
by the arrest of tlie French poet Cluislelard, who was 
detected visitiii;: her clmmher at ni;:hl, and who was put 
to death ill the November of that year. 

There were at this time many applicant.s for the h.and 
of the queen, several of the nionarehs of Furope bein ;5 
.anxious to secure tlio throne of Scotland, while in Seutl.ainl 
itself the Karl of Arran had become a suitor, and IClizubeth 
of Kurland had proposed her own favourite, the Karl of 
Leicester. Mary, liowi-ver, chose her first cousin Henry, 
Lord Daniley, son of IMatthevv Stuart, earl of Lennox, and 
Lady Mar;:aret Douglas. He was, throii;;!! his mother, 
amonK the nearest heirs to the Knglish crown, was a Ihunan 
(catholic and good looking, hut lie was passionate, over- 
hem ing, and insolent, weak in understanding, and depiaved 
ill morals. Carlyle speaks of him as an unfledged booby 
and bustard,” and says that he lives in history by virtue of 
his limbs. Mary was secretly married to him in tlio 
apartment of Kizzio, her secretary, in April, 15f>5, and on 
tiJitli July, 15G.‘), they were publicly re-married at Holy- 
rooil. Scarcely had lids inauspicious union taken place 
when Mary was called on to encounter an insurrection 
raided by Aloray, Argyll, Gleiicaini, and others, on behalf, 
.ns tliey alleged, of the Protestant religion and tlie Scottish 
constitution. The insurgents received some monetary help 
from Klizabeih, but when in October, 15G5, Mary marched 
against them at the head of 18,000 men, their forces dis- 
persed and the leaders took refuge in Kngland, only to find 
themselves disavowed hy Elizabeth and rebuked for their 
rebellious conduct. In this strait Moray and the other 
leaders endeavoured to make terms with the queen. Just 
at this juncture Iw'o French envoys arrived with a copy of 
the league which had been signed by the kings of France and 
Spain for tlie c:iLtirputiuu of Protcstunlisin, and under Kornan 


Jatholic influence Mary also signed the lengiie, and resolved 
at the next meeting of Purliameiil to procure the attainder of 
the defeated Protestant nobles. 

Meanw'hile the weak, vicious, and hcmlslrong Darnley 
had taken deep offence at being irfiised the crown 
ifiatriinonial, and liad moreover contracted a hitter liatrod 
to Kizzio, with whom he had formerly betm upon terms 
of intimate friendship, but whom lie now regarded Tis an 
enemy and the cause of his reejuest being refused. It 
has been said also that jealousy formed an element in the 
hatred which Darnley folt for Kizzio, but concerning thi.s 
different accounts have been given. At any rate, it is 
cin-taiu that Darnley entered into a conspiracy with the 
<lefcatod nobles, and signed a bond whereby he bound him- 
self to ohlaiii for them pardon and restoralion, and tliey 
agreed to remove Kizzio and support Darnley in his a'-piia- 
fioiiH towards tlie crown. On tlie fith of March, Ibtiti, the 
palace of llolyrood was invested by the soldiers of Morton, 
Several nobles rushed into Mary’s apartment, and while 
I).*irnley lield back the queen, Rizzio was dragged fnjiii her 
presence and stabbed to death. The nobles then demanded 
that M.'iry should sign a bond for their security, but slie 
m.anaged to detach Darnley from his accomplices, and hastily 
retiitsl with him to Dunbar. At ihe end of March they both 
returned to Kdiiibiirgli at the head of a force under tlie 
eominaiid of the Karl of llothvvell, inui the confederate 
iiohles fi(‘d the country. Darnley was allowed to protest 
his iiiiiocence, and on lilth June, 15G0, three months after 
the iiiitnler of Kizzio, a son was born to Mary, who was 
named .lame.s Charles. In him, as James VL of Seotland 
and James I, of Kngland, the two crowns were uTteivvaids 
iiniled. 

Mary’.s hatred for Darnley, however, now beesmie 
intensified by her growing affect ion for Kolhwell, U])on 
whom she heaped many honours, and when tJie enemies of 
Darnley, with Both well at their head, hinted at divorce 
they found a ready listener in the queen. In the beginning 
of ifiGT Darnley was taken suddenly ill with the SHuill-jio.x 
at Glasgow, and was brought by easy singes to Kdinbnrgb, 
where be was lodged in a lonely bouse beside the Kiik of 
Uic Field. I’bere lie wms visited by Mary daily, and slit* 
spent the Sunday evening of IKh February in his room, 
leaving liitn at night to take part in a masque at Ihdyrood. 
About two hours after iniilniglit the house was blown up 
hy gunpowd(*r, and next morning the bodies of Darnley and 
a page were found in an adjoining garden, wlievc they had 
been btraiigled while tiding to make their csca))c. Tluit 
Mniy had good cause to hate her hubbaiid ha.^ been ahiin- 
daiitly pnjved, and p<nne uddilional information as to his 
coar.scii<\ss and brutalijy lias been recently given in the 
publication i»f the diary of Claude Nau, one of Mary’s 
seeretaiies (Kdinburgh, 1883), but opinion has always been 
divided as to wbetlier she was pi ivy to his murder, A 
.similar UHrevence of opinion e.\ists in reference to her con- 
duct dining the f'*w months which followed this event; the 
facts which have been estiiblihlied beyond controversy being 
as follows; — Tlie day following the event a a*ward of jG 201)(> 
was offered for the discovery of, the murderers, ^ud imme- 
diately the slreelH of Kd in burgh were placarded with notices 
denouncing Both well hy name, 'riie father of Darnley 
demanded that BothweJl should be put upon his trial, and 
when it became evident that liiis demand could not bo re- 
sisted, Botliwell nppeareil before the Privy Council on 12th 
April, having occupied the streets with 4000 armed men, 
and having the castle also under his command. His accusiM*, 
Lennox, hearing of those preparations, did not appear, and 
Botbwell was promptly acquitted. On the lOtli April 
BothwcU obtained the signatures of sumo of the leading 
members of the Scottish ParlUmcnt to a deed in which they 
recommended tlie queen to reward his services by giving 
him her hand. On tlio 24tb April, at tlie bead of a troop 
of horse, he waylaid the queen on the way to Edinburgh, 
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ftTiJ cfxrrlcd her off to T)imbar On tlift Till ^fay be 

WHS divorced from his own wife, Lady Jane Gordon, lo wlioin i 
111 * had been married about a year, and tlie same day ho ] 
ivtnrued with the queen to Editibur^i;b, where she proclaimed 
his pardon for tlio abdiietion, Hooii afterwards creating him 
Duke of Orkney. Three days later, on lAth May (thi-ee 
months and six days after her husband's murder) she mar- 
ried 4ho man who by the public voice had been unanimously 
proclaimed his murderer. 

As soon as it had become evident that Mary had re- 
solved to marry the Earl of Rothwell, a party hail been 
fonned amon^ the nobles for mutual protection against 
him. A few weeks after the marriage they rose in arms, 
and annonriced their intcntinn to separate the queen from 
her hnshand. Mary ami Bothwcdl at first retireil to the 
(Jostle of Dunbar, smd from them they passed to Hadding- 
ton and t lienee to Seton, whei'e they suceeeded in gathering 
:i sniidi army. The opposing forces met on lotii June, at 
I’ai berry Hill, G milcR from Ediidairgh, and while negotia- 
tions Were being eairicd on most of the royal aiiny dis- 
hniided, and Wary was eonipelled to surrender to tlie 
eon federates, while Hothwell was allowed to ride off the 
field with such of his followers as had remained faithful. 
Mary was taken to Kdinbiirgh, whore she w'lis received l»y 
a mob of the populace who heapcil upon her every insult 
within their power, so that she hecaine half frenzied wit li 
grief and anger. Next day she was c<»nveyed to laicli I.i*ven 
(’astle, where, on 24th July, sho was pvevail«*d u]»on to sign 
an act of abdieution in favour of her son, and lo appoint 
l^Liray regeut, a commission of rogeiiey being also named 
until Moray eoiild rctnvii from France. She remained a 
piisoner at Loeh I.eveu until 2nd May, L0G8, when, by the 
iissistaneo of two inemhers of the Douglas family, she was 
enalded to escape, and in a few da} a she found herself at 
the head of an army of GOfiO men. On the IHlh May lier 
iirniy was defeated at Laiigside by the forces under the 
1’4'genl Moray, and Unvy fled from the tichl. Tlnce days 
afterwards sho crossed the Solway and landed at Woiking* 
ton in Cumberland. On the Ibth July she was remoxed 
by the orders of Klizaheth to I'olton Castle, and dining 
the autumn of the year, having submitted lier cause to 
the arhitiation of Elizabeth, eonfereneca were held, first at 
'^'ork and afterwards at Hampton Court, helweeii theeom- 
inissioners sent by Moi'ay and those of ^lary and Eliza- 
helh. By Moray she was charged with eomplieity in tlie 
ninrder of Diiniley, and a nuinher of letters ^^ere piodneed 
which it was said left no doubt of her guilt ; hut RIary 
denounced these as forgeiirs, and in the end, after sitting 
for fivf. months, the conference teriniiuited without any 
definite decision in favour of either party, tliougli it left 
Mary in captivity and in the power of Elizabeth. 

At this period Elizabeth was the chief protectress of 
Trotestautism in England, and also its strongest champion 
in Eiin/pe, and in wmscqiienee she was the object of the 
hitterest hustililyon fiie part of the Roinnii Catliolie party. 
Many of the members of the latter regarded Mary Stuart 
as being the legitimate successor of Rlary Tudor as queen 
of England, and she hud not been in tlie kingdom a year 
before an intngiio was entered into by mnny iufiucntial 
English iioblea for the restoration of the Scottish queen lo 
liberty, and her marriage with the Duke of Norfolk, leiuler 
of the Kiiglisli Homan Catliolics. This was soon discovered ; 
mid Mary w’as committed to Shcfiield Castle, where she 
remained a prisoner under tlie cure of the Eiirl of Slirews- 
bury from 1670 to 1684. Various plots w'erc entered into 
during this period by the Homan Catholic party for the 
purpose of dethroning Elizabeth and transferring llie 
throne to her rixal. These intrigues, howiiver, were nil 
di>rov€M’ed by the penetration and activity of the English 
miinstors. In 1672 a scheme for the invasion of England 
by Spain on behalf of Mary, W'ho was also by this scheme 
to tukf‘ the Pukeuf Noi'foJk for her It us bond, was discovered ; 


and the duke was now tried and executed for bis share In 
the plot. The same year Elizabeth, who Itnd refused lier 
assent to the demand for the trial of Mary inado by l*arlia- 
ineiit, endeavoured to enter into a treaty willi the Earls of 
Maraud Rlorton in Scotland, by whieli Mary should be sent 
back there and immi'diately put to death, hut the negotia- 
tions fell througli, and her lib* was spared a few yc>av8 longer. 

The ]dolling against Elizabeth’s life ami erown, how- 
ever, still w'ent on, and after sundry schemes had been 
discovered, in 168G Mary was charged w’ilh hi'ing concerned 
in :i conspiracy designed by Antony Bubington for the 
assassination of Elizabittli and rest oration of Roman Catbo- 
lieism by means of a foreign landing and an internal rising. 
For this Maiy W'as put upon her trial at FotJicringay 
Castle ill October, j68G, and though aloiio and unaided hy 
counsel she defended herself daunt lessly, and with wonder- 
ful ability, denying w ith indignation any knowledge of the 
intended murder of Elizabeth. In the end she was found 
guilty and condeunied to death. She rei’eived tlie news of 
her eoTuleni nation wdlh unfaltering eoiirage, and thougli 
three months elapsed before it was carried into execution 
she preserved her composure to the end. Elizabeth was in 
liire perplexity its to carrying the senteiiec into execution. 
Some historians assert she tried to get her ministers to aet 
without iiei orders, wliich however llo'y carefully avoided 
doing; it is also sometimes asserted that, on trial she 
found Sir Ainyas Faulet, the keeper of Mary, equally un- 
willing to despatch Ins prisoner secretly. But tlu*sc tilings 
are nneertain. Not so her )»rolouged hesitation, wliich is 
well estuhlished. At last sIk* signed tlie warrant for Mary’s 
exeeutioii, and on the 7th Feliruary, 1687, with calm and 
dignifieil courage, Mary met her death at tin* hands of the 
headsman. Five months afterwards her body was lemoxed 
to I’elerliormigh, whence in 1I»I2 it was taken to Henry 
V’JI.'s Chapel at >Vest minster, wheie it still lies in a 
suniptnons tomb erected hy King .lames I. 

IVihaps theie is no churaeter in history w'hich has been 
the oecasioii of so inueli debate as that of Mary (,)in‘en of 
Scots, and though now some three centuries have, passed 
since she hovveil lier neck beneath the axe of the executioner, 
the interest of the question shows no sign of abatement. 
By many wi iters Mary has been ht-ld up as being sensual, 
vindictive, treaelierous, niipatriotie, and unscrupulous, one 
who used great abilities for sidiish ami evil eiwls, an<l wiiose 
early lib* at least w'.as stained w'ith impurity and murder. 
On the otlier liand the mmauee of her life, her heanl}. her 
wit, her gaiety, her hard snrroundingR and sufi'erings, lier 
eoiirnge, fortitude, and tragical end liave raised up for lier 
a host of deleiiders, who have striven willi cntliusiasiic 
devotion to vindicate her eharacter fioni the (‘liarge.s laid 
against it. Tlie hooks that have been wiitten in tin at 
Britain and upon the (kaitinent in refeience to her would 
be suilieient to fill a laige library, a'ol histoii.ms and 
essaxists are still busy witli tlie siibii’ct. As tin* case 
stands at present in (be, matter of tin* giavest, cliarge nf 
all — viz. her alleged implication in the cuespiiaev for llie 
murder of Dariiley and her criminal loxc for Bollixvi ll, tlio 
evidence certainly preponderates against her, and it i.s abo 
unquestionable Hint her presence in England during the 
nineteen years of her cajitixity xxas a ennstaut souiee of 
danger, alike to Elizabeth, to England, and lo the cause of 
the Keformation. Among the later xvi iters upon iliC liie 
of Mary, tho reader may eoiisiilt Hosaek’.s “ Mary Queen 
of Scots and her Accusers” (I8t)t>); Green’s “Short His- 
tory of tho Knglisli People” (1876); Fronde's “ History of 
England” (186G-70), and tlic xvork of Claude Nan, xxiih 
its appendices, already ivrerrcil to. See also tho articles 
under Botiixvki.i., Emzauktii, Knox, &.c, 

MA'RyX«AND, one of tlie Ibiited States of North 
Ameiiea, is divided into txvo portions hy Ch<‘sapeake Bay 
tiud tic SiisqiiehaniiJU That ])ortion xvhieh is east of tho 
bay is bounded south by Virginia and east hy the Atlantic 
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OceftTi BTid Di'lawaro, Pennsylvania fornia the wlmle 
iiortheni boundary of this htate, and Vii<;iin:i atnd the 
Potoiinic form the houudtuy of tlio icst (»f llic stall*. The 
area is 12,210 square miles, and the ^lopulatiun in 18«S0 
was 

t^urfare mid tSuil. — On the eastern shore, anil in some 
counties on the western, tin* soil is a mixture of clay and 
Band, not very feilile, but easily iinpioved by manine, 
which is found in extensive beds of mail abounding in the 
district. Tilt* country near the sea is ic\el, Init on tlio 
M'i*st there are some hills. The line of tlw Atlanlic coast 
is only 113 miles, but iiicUulin^; (lliesaiieake Ihiy is dll 

ITlih'S. 

liirvnf , — The Potomac rises within the Ai»|>alaehian 
Mountains, with tw’o hranches : the northern hiaiuli rises 
in 3‘d'’ 12' N. hit., on tin* eastern deelivity of tlie Ibieklionc 
ranine. Twenty miles below Cumberland it is joiind by 
tlie soutliern braneb, wbieb rises in the centre of Viri^inia, 
about 38'’’ 2r>' N. lilt. After lliis junction the rotoinae. 
Hows south-east and aontli till it falls by a wide estuary 
into CJicsjijiealve Ibiy, The river is naiipible to the city 
of Wadiim^ton. It is 10 miles \\ido at its mouth and a 
mile sit Alexandria, to which plane it is nnvi«r,ilih. f,,r 
vessels of the largest el.iss. Tlie PatliAcnt is 1)0 miles 
Ion;:, and is iiinij!;able for bO miles by vessels of 2.*>0 tons 
burden. The I’at.ipseo is a small river na\i;^iible to llalti- 
inore. The iSusquelianna ti.neises llic noithern ]>art of 
^Iur\land foi 15 miles before it falls into Chesapeake Ikiv. 

(■liuKite mul J^rodiH tiouA. — The cliniato is rather mild 
in the level jjait of the country, but the winter is sometimes 
fsCicitf eiioiiLili to block II]) tlie liaiboiir of llaltimoie with 
ice for some weeks, Pain is rather abuudaiil - diou^ht 
is rare. 

The state of Marylaml, tliou^li of comparatively 'sniail 
bI/.«*, is lieli both in an a<liicultural and niiiieralo;:;ical ])onit 
of >iew. The piiueipal crojts pown me wheat, Indian 
corn, and tobacco. The other pioducts are bat ley, oats, 
honey, silk, wool, maple supir, and tiinher of many kinds. 
The system of cultivation by tenants is, ns a rule, inaile to 
cones])ond to the b(‘st- known system of fanning', and 
penalties for d<*parture from tlu) reco«];ni7.ed system me 
])rovidnl in the contract. The rotation of crops is jrener- 
ally Indian coni, wheat, then fallow, three tilths only of 
the land beini' in culti\ntion at one time, and permanent, 
meadows coiislilereti as laud under enltivat ion. 'i'he whide 
country was oii<;iiially eiaeied with a dense foicst,of which 
pait still ri'iiiaiiis. 

Coal holds the first place in importance mnou" the 
mineral riches of the shite, 'I'here uii; three distinct tields 
or basins, but the only one woiUcd is the J*otoiiiac or 
(Cumberland coal-tiehl, the jnoduce of which is of excellent 
quality, hein/r very Lihj from eas, and nUmiiably ndji}»ted 
for ste.iin pnrjjoses. lion ores exist in jiieat abundancu 
tliiou.t;hout the state, find there aie also several eiqiper 
mines. Lend, cohult, alum, lime, imiiigancsc, and ^old are 
also found. 

The state possesses pveat facilities both for forei!:ii and 
internal trade, haiin;; the Chesiqieakc Hay, mivi^alde for 
the largest ve.s.sels, extending I hi ouch the heart of its Iciii- 
tory, and its sun th-w'c stern shoies waslicd by the Potomac 
and the Susquehanna. 

lliAtory mid Constitution . — Maryland w-as Hist settled 
as a place of refuge for the jiersecutcd Poimin (ait ladies of 
Kiigland by l.ord lialtimore in 1H34, and the country 
loceived the iianiH of ^laryland from Hem ieltu Maria, the 
■wile of Charles I. U was iidniilted into flic Union in 
178S, but tbe constitution of the state w.hs rcniodclleil 
in 1851. In the Civil War the first blood was shed in 
Maryland, several Massachusetts voluntecra having been 
killed at Ilaltiinore on their way to Washingtini. The 
Bympatliics of tin* slate were with the Confcdciales, hut 
its position with reference to the scat of the Federal 


government caused it to be oeciipicd by a strong militury 
force, and placed under inariial law. It was repeatedly 
invaded from Virginia and made the scene of several bloody 
conflicts. 

BKA'RYPORT* a seaport of England, in tlic county of 
Cumhciland, on the river Ellen, 5 miles north-east of 
Workington, and 316 from London by the Nortb-wcsU rii 
Rail way. In 1750 there was only one building mi tlio 
present site of tbe town, and the place was culled Kllcn- 
toot. Tlic houses, consequently, are all modern, and tho 
town is well paved and has a good supply of water. ()i» 
account of its salubrity it is iniicli resorted to for bathing 
during the summer. In addition to tbe cbuich tberc nie 
places of worship for nearly all classes of dissi’nter.s ; a 
town- hall, an athena'inri, containing a handsome niiisio 
ball and apartments for the literary institute, and an 
oli.scrv.-itory, from which some fine views may be obtaiiH'd. 
The town has excellent railway facilities, and the tiiuie 
and imninfactuccs uonnected with sliiphuilding are in a 
fl..uti.^hiog state, and it is the chief centre of the cool 
expoitatiou of the county. Ulacklcad pencils me aUo 
mridc, ami there are several iron foundries and large eoni- 
mills. The market is held in an open s]>acc in the centio 
of Ihn tow n, and is w*ell attended. The vessels belonging 
to tlie port are chiefly employed in exiKUtiug coal and linn*, 
aiul in iii)])oiting cattle, timber, llax, and iron ore. Tho 
coals are chicily sent to Ireland. Steameis for passenger.i 
ami goods ply regulaily to and from Liverpool. A iii‘w 
dock was o]>en(‘d ia 1881. which covers 54 nere.s and cost 
over .i‘LMM),OuO. The numUa* of vessels ivgistered us be- 
longing to the ]M)rt ill 1888 was seviMity-five (26,000 tons), 
' 11 ) 1 ' entries and clearances each average 1000 (220,)»oo 
tons) per annum. Thu populaliou of Mary port in 188 L 
was 812<*. 

MASA'CCIO (tho nickname of Tummaso (jiiidi, 
rouglily translatable as ‘‘foolish Tliomas,’* and given liiiu 
hi iMn‘'C of hi.s neglect of his pcj'Sonal interests) was Imii'U at 
Sail Uiovanni in ValtrArno, in tho year 1401, and died at 
Home in 112!). He was a disciple yf Masolino da Panicale, 
to whom he proved as inuch supeiior as his master was to 
all his coutein])orariea. His most perfect works aro tho 
fieseos of tho liraneacci chapel in S. FicLro del ('nrniino at 
Florence. He entered the ]>ainteiV guild at I'ioreuee in 
1121, and soon afti r began n|Mm the fn»seos. They mark 
ail e]>uch in art. All the gieut artists for a hundred years 
afteiwaiHls formed their style upon them. Miehehnigelo 
studied them closely'. Ma^Accio was the first to aim at 
trrsco'pietnr(*s tqiuit from the more purposes of decoration, 
and also apait from the ligid adherence to religlou.s .symbol- 
ism hitiierto jirevailing. Hold design and firm euiitrasts of 
light anil shade found their first great exponent in him. 

MASAI LAND, a country of Eastern Africa, situated 
between the Kilimanjaro and Kenia Mountains and tliu 
ca.stern holders of the Victoria Nyan*a. The region is, as 
a whole, a high table-land, from 3H0l> to 5000 feet in heigbl, 
with great iiiountMin ranges and isolated masses rising 
above it to a ledght of from 10,000 to 19,000 feet over 
tlR* sea-level. Tlie most striking of these arc the donhio 
Miow’-clad peaks of Kilimanjaro on the one side, and on the 
other the great dome from which pyramidal Kenia shoots 
its lioaiy head skywards. Everywhere there are signs of 
immense vole^inic activity, an activity which is not yet 
•quite extinct, if steaming lakes and craviecs are any 
evidence. Tliu rainfall is Btrungely caprieiouB, and at tliO 
best Si'jmty ; and while some parts are traversed by tine 
liveis with gieat waterfalls, others arc absohitely wiitericbs. 
But for this the soil would be very ftMlile. Tho vegetation 
has a wide range, northern trees and plants, such as pine- 
w'oi)d.s, iM’alhers, and brauibles being found, together with 
otiiers whose nearest congeners dw'ell us far south as tho 
<.'a])e. Lions, clepliantH, hippopotami, liuHVilo, hartebeest, 
and deer of all kinds, and buiallcr game uf every vaiiety 
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arr aliniicl.nit. Tliouph the re;;ioii Js to a great extent 
cl<'sert, it is simply due to the fact that it ia uinvatered hy 
atieains and se.iiitily eiidt)Wed with raiiifnli. Tiiero uie 
none J)f the swamps and rotten vegetation whieli make th« 
coast and lake regions elsewhere so deadly to the Kun»pcan 
coiistitulioTi, 

The land of the Masai lies just on thn meeting-ground 
of tite three great ruees into wlneh linguistie elhimlogy has 
diviiled the Afriean people. On the north ami north-east 
there are the races of Hamit ie speech- whatever may he 
their real ellinologieal affinities; on the south begins the 
great Bantu stock, which is spread over so largo an area of 
t'entral and Southern Africa; while on the west we find 
the somewhat heterogeneous races whieh ethnologists desig- 
nate negro heeanse they know so littJc about their r»-al 
affinities. It is probable <‘notigh, then, tliat tln'se Masai 
are really a mixed race, lliougli from their nppearanec ami 
their language it would seem as if tliey were more iieaily 
allied to tin* (hilhis than to any other stock. In build, in 
hi'Miing, in elotliing, in habits, and in pursuits they dill’er 
in many notable respects fr<)m any otlier African people. 
'J'lieir Is'uring is haughty and fearless; their demeanour in 
meeting even so utter a stranger as a white man ns (ool as 
that of the typical American Indian, though, unlike him, 
they lose their self-restraint, even in the presence of strangers, 
to seramhle for a liandful of bends. It is the haehelois 
vho seem to do the most of the fighting, and \^llo, wliile 
unmarried, mu'-t iu)l taste vegelablii foo«l. 'riiey pray tt» 
a kind of pantheistic deity. 'I'here seem to he degiuuMate 
Masai mixed up in little colonies witli the ovcihearing 
loids of tlie soil, or living on the outskiits of Masai Land 
where, they have lapsed into agriculture. One branch 
has been driven westwards to a fertile di^tric•t near tlie 
iioiih-cast shore of lake Vietoiia JJyanza, where they have 
been compelled to take to agrienlture. 'I’liesc ]»eople are 
gentle, honest, and apparently more ci\ilized than the ivar- 
like eat tie reiveia l<j the oast. 

(•‘Through Masai Laud; n Journey of Exploration 
fimong the Snowelad Voleunlc Mountains and Stiange | 
I'rihes of Kasti'rn K(jiiatorial Afiica/’ by Josepli Tliuinsoii, 
K.R.(1.S., London. 188o.) 

MASANIEL'LO. Sec Axira.i-o. 

MAS'CLE (Old French, from Lat, maruJa^ a spot, or a 
mesh of a net), a lozengc-sliajjcd form. (Jno variety of 
old armour was ir..ade up of iiiaseles of iion (ui a quilted 
tunic, Mas(!led armour is seen in our platen <*f coloured 
illustralions to the article ILwiarx T.\rKsTUV. The leiiii 
passed into heraldry, where it means a voided (tliat is, 
perforated) lozenge. 

MASH'AU, ABIGAIL, was the daughter <if Francis 
Hill, a merchant of London, wlio married the aunt of the 
Dneliess (»f Marlborongli. Her relative, ihoii Lady (diureliill, 
proem ed her the place (jf waiting-maid to t lie Fiineess Anne. 
She retained her situation after tin* jirinccss aseiaided the 
throne, and nequired great influence over her. Miss Hill 
married Mr. Masliani (son of Sir Francis M;isham of Otes 
ill Essex) in 17(I7. Harley, afterwards Kail of Oxford, 
connected himself with the new favomite; a change of 
ministry took place, and in 1711 Mr. Mnsliam was raised 
to the jieerage. He and his wife appear to have been en- 
gaged in the intrigues of the Tories in favour of the cxih'd 
House of Stuart. Lady Masham lived a long time after 
the death of the queeu, and died at an advanced age, filh 
Decemher, 1 711 1. 

MABH'ING. See Beer, Distilt.ation. 

BIASINIS'BA, a Numidiun piiiice, originally a vassal 
of Carthage, and fighting for that city in Spain against 
the two Scipios and the ninnies of Home. Their crushing 
victory in ii.d. ‘20(5 led the crafty and unprincipled Nu- 
rnidiaii to cast in Ids lot viith tho invaders. With tlu'iii he 
invaded his former allies, increased his teiritory, and at 
last powci fully aided in the battle of Zama, which for ever 


destroyed the power of Hannibal and of Carthage. ITo 
commanded the cavalry on the Roman right wing in this 
famous light. The Romans in graihud<- u>nlinned him in 
his large conquests, and lie hi-eame the most powerful 
monarch in Atrica. Tliere is reaMUi to lliink that ho 
intrigued for Roman permission to aim<‘x Cartilage itself ; 
and certainly it was not long after the departure of tliu 
Roman legions that he was in arms ami \ietorions against 
the humbb'd city, ucav a mere wreck. The Unmans inter- 
vened to prevent his conqne.sts going t(»o far, but purposely 
stopped .short of eomuianding him to live peacefully, as it 
was in their interest that Carthage slionid he liaiasseil. 
'riiey deelaied tlie third and last Funic. W.ir in n.c, 1 IH, 
and Masiiiis.sa was purposing to help tlieni to blot out 
(biith.agc fjom the map {dvhndu est C(irffi‘>f;o) whiai lio 
died n.r. 14s, aged !M) years. His son Micipsa smTceded 
him; and after Micipsa eaiiie the famous J (;(.UKTii-\, hero 
of the fascinating history of Sallust. 

MAS'KELYNE, NEVIL, Astronomer Royal, was born 
ill London. (>th OcIoIxt, 17IJ2, and educated at West- 
minster and Trinity ("ollegc, (Jambiidge. In 1 7oo lie 
took oiders, hut lie had picviously bec-n led to turn his 
attention to astronomy by the solar eclipse of 174?<, an.l 
by his aequ.'iiiitance with Bradley, whom he. assisted in tho 
formation oi his tables of refiaetioii. Jn 17(51 he went to 
St. Helena to observe tlie transit of Vi-mis, .Tiid to dete<-t, 
if po.ssilde, the parallax of the fixed stars. In tllis vovage, 
and in one uiulertakeii to Barhadoes, in 17G4, to try tlio 
merits of llarrisou’s new chriiiiometeis, lie acejnired that, 
knowledge of the wants of nautical astionoinv whieli aftei- 
waids led to the puhheation (J tlie j\niitirfil. Ahuaiutr. 
In 17fir> he was ajipointeil to .sueeenl Mr. Bliss us a.strono- 
mer roy.il, and from this time, witli the exception of bis 
journey to Scotland in l77‘2, to ilelerniine tho mean ileiisny 
of the eartli by obsei\ing the elfect of the monntaiii Selie- 
lialJion, ill IVithsliire, upon thi* plumb-line, his life was 
one un\aned appli(*atiou to the practical improvenieiit of 
aslvouoinieul ohservation. lie died flth Fehrnaiy, iSll, 

BBASOLI'NO, wlio.so full iianm was J/oto/iao (a form 
of Tommaso) da I'anivaU^ an early Italian Floreiiiine 
]iainter ( 1.478-1 4 lb), is eliic*fly rcmarkahle as liaving been 
the master of tho famoms Masaccio, and as having heirnii 
ill the eliurrh of tho ('armine that fresco decoration which 
Masaccio developed into such .a noble medium foi art. Tl.o 
qualities of freedom, of harmony, and of grandeur without 
stiflue.s.s wliie.h cliaraeterizo Masaccio’ .s woik uic all to he 
.seen in their begiimings in IMasoliuo. In ail respects be 
made a great advaneo upon the style of liis ni.ister, Lon n/.n 
CJliiberti. although ho wa.s destined to bo liimscif far .sur- 
passed hv his pupil. 

MASON BEE i.s tlie name givtai to several sjieeie.x of 
bee.s belonging to llio genus Osmia, from tlieir li.il)it 
making their ne.st.s of small grains of sand, heantihilly 
pierced and cemented together by a gummy secri-tioii. 
Mmibir habits occur in otb<‘r bees. See Bmc. 

MASONS, FREE. See Ft; i : k m .v m >x i i r. 

MASQUE or MASK, a species of drama wliieh nn::in- 
ated in tho custom of enlivening processions and spectacles 
by the ititroduction of masked persons torejneseiit imagin- 
ary eharaeters. (iradually, in Kiigland, a diamatie form 
and poetic meaning were given to these shows, and finally 
they were performed with the aiil of music, niacliinory, and 
decoration. They reached tln-ir climax of pttpulanfy in 
the reigns of .lames 1, and (Miailes L, when Ben .loiisoii 
inve.sted them wilJi the .‘splendour of liis imagination, ainl 
lnig<i .lones bitnight, liis rasle and iiigenniry to hear upon 
their stage presentment. (hi« of the finest examples of 
this class of eomjiosilion is, however, the work of a severer 
genius — we ullnde to Milton’s “Comus.” 

MASS (Lat. equivalent to mimo^ a dismi.s.«;al), 

the Kie'li^h name of tlie enelMristic service or litiirey n't 
u-lebialed in the Roman Catliolic (Jliurch, as well as in tho 
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Ortliodox Gi’eok and otli(*r Ea.sfeni rhnrclics. Tlie tci-m 
mhnam fiivcre^ tit tirst cm n ployed in the lji\v-coiirta to in- 
dicate tiic end of a .suit or a session and the rele.'isin;' of 
ivit nesses from fnrtlier attendjuuM*, cnine at u very e.arly | 
]ieriod to be employed by the Christian society to de.sipiate : 
the “dismissal” of the morning and evcMiing (‘ongJTgations j 
assembled for divine worship. Tlmn the wt)rd murna was 
used to designate the .service itself ; and, finally, it was | 
only applied to the morning cMieharistic celebration. In j 
this last sense the word is used by St. Ambrose (lup. xx. 
40). And in this restricted sense, after the fourth eentury, 
the word or its eqiii\alent in the v(M*nacular, wa.H j 

iMiiployed by the Latin Chnrch and nil the western nations. | 
J)niiiig the celcbiation of the liturgy in the early .ages, a ! 
double “ dismissal ” w.ms pronounced, the first at the end 
of tJ)e Co.sjiel or of the liomily immeui.Mtoly following the 
Gospel ; and this was c.'dled the minsn cnferhuvienorunt 
or mass of the ratechnniens, who retired after certain . 
prayers had been recited over them. The remainder of the ; 
ser\ire, uj* to tlie post-comnmnion ])racers, was the viUm \ 
fufcUinn, the mass of the faithful, termiiialiiig with tlie ! 
formula uttered by the dejie<tn: 7fe, missa cst (1 depart, ■ 
the eoiigregalion is dismissed). fc>o much for the word j 
“ mass ” and its clei ivation. | 

Tlie Coniieil of Trent defines that in the mass a true | 
and jirojxT .saeriliee is ollered to thxl. T1)C meaning of j 
this definition is made clear by the doctrine of the Koinaii { 
Gatholie. and the Kastern churelie.s with r«*gard to the 
Kuehaiist, in which tlic*y believe that, after tlie eousecr.i- 
lion, the body of Ghiist is leally present on the altar under 
the form of hicnd and his blood nnd(‘r tin* form of wine. 
'J’lie eonseeratiem of these separate elements, hy thus diviil- 
iiig the sacr.'iment.al body from the blood, represents the 
death of (’hrisl, tlie slaying of the divine victim, when all 
his blood was poured forth for us. This unhloo<ly but 
real saerifiee and oblation, l\’oman Catholics say, (fiirist 
commanded to ho p<*rp(‘tually renewed in memory of the 
bloody immolation on the cross The priest repr||sentH 
(Jhri.sl’s person, speaks at the altar in his name an^with 
his power, while eonseci at ing and (dleiing up the sacrificial 
elements to the Father. Tlie infinite viitue of Christas one 
bloody oblation is thus daily bronglit bonic to the mind of 
believers, and applird unceasingly all over the world to the 
daily needs of mankind, saerifiee is <ine of perpetual 

atonement, propitiation, tbaiiksgiving, and intereessiun lor 
both the living and the dead. 

'I'lie mass, as nndiM-.slood by Koman OatJiolics, by nil 
indeeil who believe in the real pn*s(Miee of Christ in the 
Kiieharist, is not ii meieexleinal form of pulilie. prayer vary- 
ing with living hinguagi-s, with the genius of nations, the 
framework of politieal society, or the phases of civilization. 
It is, hy its nature, the most soh-nmof functions, the most 
Hiigu.^t and sacred of art ions. The people in whose iiaiiie 
it is otl'ered arc taught to uiidersiaiid that it is such an 
netion, so divine a sacrifice. The ]nh*st represents them as 
lie does Christ ; he sis aks in their name, and prays with 
tliem and for them. 'I’hoso who can read have the mass 
both ill tlic Latin and in the vernacular in tlieir prayer- 
books, togetlier with the additions projier to the festivals of 
the Christian year. Hut even the niu.st illiterate can follow 
the three es.sential parts of the iMichuristic saerifiee — tho 
oflertory or presentation to Cod of the uneoiiseernted ele- 
uieiils of bread and wine ; the eoiiseeration of these elements 
hy the priest, acting in the person and nsingthe very words 
of Christ; and the eominimion, in which the celebrant ctoii- 
bumes the eoiiseeroted ehMiieiits, the people also eonnuuni- 
catiiig with liim in fact or in spirit. Very beautiful 
jnayers and impressive exercises lead up to, accompany, 
and fttlluw tliese tliri*e }airts <ir stages in tlie sacrificial 
function. As to the laugnage used in tlie liturgy, it was 
at first the veiiiaeular of the peoples among whom the 
early Christian societies were formed. There is reason to 


believe that both the Greek and the Latin tongues were 
us(‘d in Koine, in the apostolic age nml the following, in the 
euchnristic celebration, tho Greek at length being entirely 
superseded by the Latin. In tlie Kabtern churches tho 
veriineular is now nowhere used, the liturgies of the diiler- 
ent churches being celebrated in tongues which have long 
ceased to bo spoken by the people. Thus these lUurgie 
forms remain ns witnesses of the faith of past geneintions. 
In all these churches of the Fast and the West, it is held 
that no ono but a lawfully ordained priest has po^^or to 
eoiisecrato. Tliis power, they leach, was directly given by 
Christ to the twelve apobtle.s, to be by them traiisniitted 
to their successors in tho episcopal office. From such bishops 
the power is communicated in ordination to the priest, as 
flic great distinctive prerogative of the Oliiistinn ministry. 
The lawful matter used in consecration is wheaten bread 
and the juice of tho grape. The verbal form consisls. sub- 
stantially, in those used hy Christ himself in tlie Last 
Supper. In tho Roman Missal the following is the full 
form of w'ords: “Who the day before llesuflered took hre.Md 
into liis holy and vcncrahlc hands, and with lliseyeH lifted 
up toward Heaven, giving thanks to Thee, Almighty God, 
His Father, Ho blessed it, brake it, and gave it to His 
di.seiples s-aying, Take and eat ye .mII of this, for this is My 
body. In like manner, after He bad supped, taking also 
Ibis exeidleiit clialiee into His holy and venerable liainls, 
giving 'riiee also thanks, He blessed and gave it to His 
disc]ple.s, saying, Take and drink ye all of this, for tliis is 
the ebaliee of bly blood of the new and eternal testament, 
the mystery of faith; which shall be shed for you and for 
many to the remission of sins. As often as ye do these 
things, ye shall do them in remeinbianeo of Me.” Resides 
the purity of soul obligatory on the priest who celebrates 
mass, ho must also he Listing since the preceding midnight ; 
the same twofold obligation is also iucuin bent on comimnii- 
ennts, the obligation of fasting being only dispensed with 
in the ease of persons in danger of death, to whom tho 
sacrament is administered as rlnticuvi^ or food for the 
journey to eternity. The altar table, in the Roman Cutliolio 
Church, must eillicr be of solid stone, eoiisecrated by a 
bishop, or ninst contain a small stone so consecrated ; and 
it Is covered witli three folds of pure linen. The covpoial, 
or consecrated cloth on which the consecrated elements 
are laid, must also be of pure linen. At the high altar 
of St. .iolin Lateral! in Rome is preserved the wooden 
table on which tradition iitfiniis that St. Felcr celebrated 
the eneharistie saerifiee. On this tlic Pope aloue is privi- 
leged to say muss. The vestments used in the eilehratioii 
lire all traced back to those us(‘d hy priests in tlie first 
Christian ages. 'I hey vary in colour and riehness of nia<- 
teiial with the festivals of the year. Such being in tlie 
Roman Catholic Church the conception of the saerifiee of 
tho mass, it was natural that its celebration should he made 
an essential purl of the observance of tlie Cliristi.an Sahbulli. 
Hence all Catholics are bound to hear nm.ss on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation. According to the degree of 
solemnity used in the celehratiou, a mass iscJilled a private 
or a low mass, when tlic priest does not sing any part of 
it and is only assisted by ono or two clerks ; it is called a 
mhm cavtfitn when the priest sings it without deacon or 
Kubdeueon ; a solemn or liigh mass, wIumi sung with deacon 
and siibdeaeon. A ponlJficul mass is that sung by a 
bishop w'ith the prescribed number of assistantH, In the 
begiiiuing there was but one mass in each church daily, the 
bisliop and priests in cathedral churches celebrating to- 
gether, in ])aruehial and collegiate churches the priests all 
uniting in ono celebration. This is still the practice in tho 
Kastern churches. In the West the custom was gradually 
iiitiuduccd tliat each priest should celebrate separately. Tho 
rule is that no priest should celebrate more than once a 
day, save on Christmas Day, when all priests are privileged 
to say three musses. In iSpaiu this privilegu is also ox- 
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tmtlfil to 2ii(l NovcmluT, or All Souls Day. The necessities 
of inissionary countries uloiui authori^se a temporary de- 
parture from this rule. As to tluj hour of celebration, 
tlionf;h the early morning hours were always preferred, 
there was, up to the fifth century, no fixed or general law. 
At ]>resciit this law is that mass must nut be said before 
sunrise or after midday without a special dispensation. 

MAeSS, MUSIC OF TBS* As originally arranged hy 
S(. Ainl^rose, and afterguards by St. Gregory the Great, the 
music of liio mass was a collection of iiiicient chants in 
]’i.ATN-s<)NO, and each part of the mass had its special 
tune, varying with the seasons and festivals. 

Am muMic advanecd other melodies or counterpoints tvero 
ndtlcd to the original pluin-song, and masses were sung in 
)ij.iJiy parts. Since ovcr-chiboration would seriously inter- 
icre with much of the divine service, the clioral parts of 
the mass gradually settled down to six selected passages — 
tl’.e A'yr/V (^‘I^ord, have mercy upon us”); Gloria (‘‘(ijory 
he to God in the highest”); Creed; Sanctu* (“Hoh*, holy, 
Indy,” with which is c<mpled the Omnua)\ lie,uedictu» 
("* lllcMScd is ho that conieth in the name of the Lord*’); 
ami Affuus Dei (‘*0 Lamb of (lod”), the latter not bedng 
iiivarialdy set to music. The higcimity of composers de- 
lighted in using one and the same tune for all these six 
movenienls, but. so varying it with overlying and aeeom- 
painiiig lumnunipH that not sameness hut InKnite variety 
should result. The mass was known iiiiisieiilly hy tlie 
name of tlie tune upon which it was tlms l)uilt up, ns 
“Missa Tu cs Petrus,” &c. Unhappily wc find also such 
furiosities, and that too in mimbers excelling tliosc* of tlie 
]»lain-song masses, as Missa Vilommc nnmV’ ‘‘Missa 
Puysans rt*gre«,*’ &o., wh<*n a popular song or M‘eular tun« 
is taken, as the “Cantus firmus,” and only the aecompany- 
iiig melodies are of an ecclesiastical <duiraeter. Still luoie 
extraordinary is it to find the words of these popular songs 
actually sung — the tenor being the most usually ofleiidiug 
\oiec, carrying along his royslcring tavern song, while tlie 
other jiarts sing the sacred words of the niasK, At last, in 
3.0(14, the Council of Trent having some years before issued 
stiingent decrees against this burlcs(|ue of divine things. 
Pope Pius TV. set to work to carry out the eomicil’s ordeis, 
and the commission of cardinals he appointed saw no other 
way out of the dilemma than by prohibiting all music 
exeejit the original venerable plain-song chants in the 
church. St. Curio Parromiio besought them stay their 
hands till his friend Palestrina, choirmaster of Santa Maria 
Alaggiorc, had shown them specimens of wortlner music, 
sneli as he lind been lately stud) ing to produce. Palest i ina 
brouglit to the commission three masses, the lirst of which 
was the “Alissa Papm Murcelli,” for six Yoii es, dedicated 
to the last pope, Murccllns II., a good fiieiid to the com- 
poser (luring ids life, and this being sung in the- Sistiiie 
Cliapel on lUth .Tune, 150.5, at once converted the cardinals 
from their judgment, and B.avi*d music for the church. It 
is indeed a masterpiece, and wluai, very carefully and effi- 
cicjilly, produced in I.ondou in 1886 (at the ancient concerts 
in connection with tlm Tiitcimtioiual Music Exhibition of 
lliat year) it was found to sound a.s muje.slic mid truly 
saeix'd as it appears on paper. Probably every musician 
W(ndd admit that it is one of the most pcrfi'ctly appropriate 
njn.'>ical pieces wo jiossess, a real miracle of art. 

It is not iiecesxsary to trace down the progress of the 
muss-music ; every one knows ITaeh’s wondrous “ Mass 
in B minor,” every one knows tho so-called “ Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass,” which he did not write, and some of those 
wliieli he did write, while few are unacquainted (and none 
ought to he) with tho tw'o stupendous mosses of Beethoven, 
uml the mnsterpieees of Chondiini. 

M^SACBUSETTS, one (»f tho United State.s of North 
America, lies b(‘tweeu 40® and 42" 46' N. hit., and 70® 
.00' and 73" 30' W. Ion. Tho Atlantic Ocean w'ashes 
its eastern and southern shores. On the south it is 


l»ound(*d by Tlhode Island and (’onnectieiit, W. hy New 
Voik, and N. by Vcnnoiit and New llampsliire. Its 
greatest length is about 10(' miles, aad its grenlcst 
breadth 90 miles. The area is 7800 square miles. The 
population in 1880 was 1,7 8.1,086. 

The surface of this stab? is mioven ; hilly and broken in 
the centre, east, and north-eastern parts, and lend mid 
sandy in tlie south-east. Tlio western portion, tliouLrh 
monutniuous, does not attain to a very great <‘levati(*n 
above the sea. Saddles Mountain, the highest land iu the 
htnte, is 3600 feet ; Mount Washington, 2(124 feet ; and 
Mount Waelinsett, 2018 feet high, Tlie east, and soutli- 
(•ust coasts arc much indented with bays. The principal 
islands are Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, whicli avo 
noted for tlieir whale and other fislieries. 

The westcii-ii and inountaiimus region is traversed hy tho 
Ilousatoiiic, which flows south nearly 60 miles, when it 
enti^rs Conneolieiit ; it is a \ery rapid river, and not navi- 
gable in Masf aehu.sctts. The Coniieetient enters Massa- 
ehnsetts from New Hampshire. Tlie Meniinae ri.‘«‘s in 
New llampslnr • on tlie w('st«‘rn declivities of the White 
Mountains, and falls inl(» tlie Atlantic after a (anirse of 
iTioic than 160 miles. 'I'lie tide ascends to Haverliill, 1.5 
miles from its mouth, hut above it the course of tin* riv(*r 
is obstructed l)y several falls and rapids, all of wliieli aro 
now fivoideil by canals, and an uuiiili vrnyded navigation 
lias tlms h(‘en etfeebsi as far as Concord in New Haiiipshin\ 

The climate of tliis stall) is mueh eidder in u inter and 
wanner in smnnuT, tlnm the soiitliern districts of Great. 
Biituiu, though this diHiTeiu'e of latitude amounts but to 
about 1) degiees. In the spring it is suhjiH't to eliilliiig 
north-east winds. The nn‘aii temperature is *18", or 2 
degioes less than that of London. In .l.iniiary the ther- 
inoineter fulls to 8® below zero; while in .Tune it rises to 
98® Fiilir. The chango of temperature is often 4U® in 
twenty-four lioiiis. 

As Massaeliiisetts was early settled, a greater portion of 
its surface is eiiltiv.ateil than in most of tho other states. 
'ITie soil generally is rocky; and although the most ap- 
proved systems of agiieultnre are adopted and ymrsmal 
uith great industry, the corn produced is not suHieient 
for home consumption. Tho principal productions are 
ludian corn, lye, oats, potatoes, hemp, flax, pease, hops, 
beans, and ynimyikins, whiidi last are used as food tor 
suine and cattle. Wheat, huckwlieat, and barley aro 
raised only in smaller quantities. All the fruit tici's of 
lOngland are cultivated. 'I’he fishery of cod in ^lassa- 
ehnsetts Bay and on the hanks near Nantucket is import- 
ant, Large (juantities of niaekercl are likewise taken. 

Iron occurs in .several pliurs, and limestone alsninds in 
the western yiarts of the state, where some good m.nhlf is 
found. Near the eiiast are nuiiu'rous salt niaishes. Much 
s.and is used iu glass mamifaeturc. Railways iiitcrsecl tho 
state, ami eoinieet all the laige towns. 

Massaehnsetts is one of the most onterpriHiig slates of 
Hie (Iniun, .and h.as very extensive inaiiufaetun's of agii- 
eiiltiiral implements, general niaeliinerv, cotton, Imots and 
shoes, and watolies. There are oIm) tlonri.sliing shlphiiilil- 
iiig yards, ami ut least one sixth ojF the rnileil States 
navy has been suyiydied hy Massuelnisetls. Tin* yaineipal 
yiort is Boston, wliieh is admiuihly screened fiom tho 
btoruis of the Atlantic, and is accessible to the largest 
vessels. 

JliMortf and Con.^iitution . — The first settliMiient was 
formed iu 1620 at I’lyrnonlh, hy about 120 families of 
English nonconformists, who hud fled to Holland, and 
thence jiroceialed to Cape Cod. It is thus tho ohh'st of 
the New England states. TJio American Bevolution 
began in Massiielmsetts. 'riic first constitution was formed 
in 1780, and was revised .‘iml modified in lH‘20. The logis-* 
Lature ciausists of forty sen.ators and 240 representatives, 
elected for one year. The governor is also elected uunually. 
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Massnchuspt ts semis two senators ami iwelvc rcnrosenta- ' 
lives to (’onuiess, niiil iias tliiiteeii votes in tlie fleelion of 
tlu! pu'siik'iit of tlie ITnited Slates. Lmtv in.ilo citixen «»f 
llie of tweiity-on« years, ^^)M» has roiilnl one year in 
the state ami six months in Jiis eleetion ili.sliiel, ami who 
lias jiaiil a tux witliin two yeais, has a liulit to vote: he 
must, how'cver, he able to lend tiie Couslilulion of Ihest.aiu 
in the Kn^Iihh lan^uap*. 

MASSILLON. JEAN BAPTISTE, the peatest 
preaelier Kranee has produced, w'as horn Ulth June, Ititl.'L 
and died in 17*1*2. lie preaelied hk two celehrated la-nL 
sermons before lamis XIV'. and the court at Wrsailles. 
I-onis said of liim. “Other jireaeiicrs make me eontented 
with lliem, he inakcH me disconlentiui with my.v'lf.” 

MASSOR'AH.THE.aterm variously deii\ed from lleb. 
fnnttttar, to liaitd down (tradition), and to bind or fix 

(llie tirst liein" mo^t prohably tlie eoirect deiivation), j.s the 
name ^iveii to the vabl belero^oneous mass of enlieisms, 
explanations, coneordances. and notes necnmnlated by the 
dewihh rabbis round tlie saeied text of llie Old Testament. 
Jn ti:i' eeiitnries wliicli immediately follow d tiie edition of 
the books of tlie Old 'ri'htament pieiiare.l hy Kzia and the 
seiibes who followed him, u certain Leedom seems to h;ne 
been e\(‘reiM'd in re.speet to the text, and it is evident tliat 
the text usc»l by the translators w ho juep.iied the Septiiai^int, 
as well as that of some other uneient versions, was one 
wliieh (litrered in mauv lespects from that now' in use. 
Alter a lime, bowevei, the words of the saered hooks eame 
to lie ie;»arded with an extreme dejijree of veneration, ami 
the .lew'ish serihes busied themselves in devi.-iu;' luetbods 
wlu’ieby they inii;ht be preserved free fiom all eorrnptioii, 
and l>y wliieh any error that crept into the text thiou^Ii 
eaielessiiess in tlaiiseiiptioii nii;;bt bo at once deteeteil and 
set riujlit. For this purpose lliey made earefnl mdes of every 
aieliaic form, peculiar expression, spurious or ledumlant 
letter or word, and every variation in tlie spelling of the same 
Words in dilhreiit parts of tlie saered writin;:;s. They also 
eonnted tli<‘ iiimiher of times that eneh letter of 1 lie Hebrew 
alphabet oeeiirs in the wlioli* of the Old 'restament, in each 
pleat seetiou of it, and in each sejiarate hook; they also as- 
certained the middle veise of the Old Testament, and each 
of its parts, 11m* miihlle word, and the miilille letter. Ile- 
ymid tiiis they noted liow many verses liepan with ]»aitirular 
letK'rs, or hepim or ended with the same word, or contained 
a jiarliculnr mimbcr of woids or letters, il-e., ami they drew' 
up lists of the places where a dilVevent readimj; was lequired 
Jn order to understand th<* true meaning of the oiipinal. 
These variations wcie known by the teehnieal names of 
Keris and Chelhihs, AVr/i nieaniup reail, and Cluthih 
wiitleii. Jly a variety of methods such as these, they 
sonpht to elaborate a system of cross refi*renees, minute 
numerations, and oipaiiie. eomhiiiatioiis hj' wliieh the sacred 
text shouhl be preserved to ail apes in a state of absolute 
pmity. Furalonp time the iMassuinh rested on oral tra- 
dition, its treasures lieiiip preserved by that prodipioiis 
jiower of memory wliieh wc meet with in connection with 
moio than one Eastern system of lelipiou; but nt some 
jieiiod, the date of wliieh is unknown, it bepaii to be coin- 
mitlcd to writing. As it rejnesents the labours of many 
p(*m*ralioiiH of .Icwisli scliolars, the whole was never coni- 
imtled to one book, but portions were written from time 
to time on the inarpiiis, and at tlie bepinniiip and the end 
of the MSS. of the vS<TiidurcH. This necessitated the use 
of abhreviatiuiiS, and these were piadnally de\el<»pcd into a 
kind of cryptopra; by the secret of whieli was known only 
to the scribes, atid ultimately only to tlie most learned 
nmoiip them. As mipbt be Imagined, tins scribes, whose 
Work it was to mecbuiiically copy a work wliieh tlu-y did 
not. understand, would be especiully liable to make or pass 
mistakes, and this indeed happened to such an extent that 
wlieii tlu* learned daeub ben Cbayim nmh'itook the pn;*- 
paraiioii of an edition of the Massoiuh for llomlieip s gicat 


ILabbiiiic Bible of 17)21-25, lie declared there existed sneh 
confusion that there was not a sentence without a blunder; 
but hy the comparison of MSS., and the use of eeilain 
ex])lanatory W'orks called Massorctic treatises, lie was enald* d 
to lay a solid foundation ffir subsequeut criticism. 'Mie 
text of the ScripUirea themselves had meanwhile been })ie- 
served in a state of wonderful purity wdien all things are con- 
sidered, and wlion tlie icvisioiiof the (Bd Testament appealed 
in L88o, it was found that the revisers, like the translatois 
of the Authorized V^'ersioii, had adopted tlie Massoretie text 
ns tlic basis of their woik, departing from it only in exee])- 
tioiial cases. As a matter of fart, however, it lias been 
iveently proved by Dr. (linsburg, who has devoted twenly- 
fivc years of arduous and patient labour to the preparation 
of a complete edition of the Massomli, that tlie leeeivrd 
text does not accurately ropiesent the oiigiiial version when 
it is tested hy the rules of tlie Massorah itself. It- is 
hardly possible in the prc’sent state of biblical seieiiee to 
estimate the value of tlieW'ork uceomplislicd by Dr. Dinsbiiig, 
but it will enable the selioliirs of Hie future to rcconst vm.t, 
by means of the Massorab, the actual text of the Old 'l'e>- 
taiiieiit as it existed wlieii the scribes first coiimieiiecd tluir 
critical labours. There arc no extmit maiuiseaijits of the 
Old Testament which can be ascribed to an earlier dale 
fbaii the ninth century, and tbo eailiest date known with 
certainty is ‘JltJ A.i)., but the Massorctic tradition will 
fMialile the si'bolar to go back at least 1000 years eailler 
than this, so that the whole critical problem of tlic futme 
seems likely to be tninsforred from tlie text to the Massorab. 
(“The Massorab, compiled from Mannscii]>ts alphabetically 
aniingcd,” C. 1). tJinsburg, Eng. traus., London, 1881.) 

MASSOWAH, a seaport on a small island, belonging 
to Egypt, otr tlie coast of Abyssinia, in the Bed SijjU 'riie 
isbnid is about a mile long and ono-fourtli broad. It is the 
rc'^idenee of a governor and of a British consul. The popu- 
lation numbers about 4000. There is a good trade with 
Arabia and Bomba>— the principal imports consisting of 
corn, maize, riei*, cotton btutfs, silks, muslins, cotton wool, 
glass, cutlery, artns, liardw'arcs, elephants' teeth, spices, 
cojal, and wines ami spirits. 

JVIrtssowah was in the possession of the Turks in 1850. 
In 18tJ5 it was transferred to Egypt, and during tho 
troubles in that ruunlry in 18811-81 beeami* a subject of 
negotiation betw'cen the British government and Abyssinia. 
In 1885 it was occupied by an Italian foice, with the eou- 
curreiiec of England. 

MAST, of a bhi]), is a long rounded upright spar resting 
on the keelson, and rising through tlie decks to a i onsider- 
able heiglit, fur the purjiose of sustaining tho yards upon 
whie,h tlie bails are stretched. A ship properly so culled 
has llnee masts, each having square yards, named, accord- 
ing to position, fore, main, and inizzeu masts. A barque 
li:iK also three nnists, but tho mi/.zen is nut fitted with 
square yaids; a brig has a fore and main mast and sails 
like those of a s)ii]>, but it has no mizzen mast; a schooner 
lias two masts, but tiic Hails are ditfcrcntly arranged from 
lliosi* of a brig; and a sloop has only one. Wooden inasts, 
wliieli form the gre.it majority, aie usually built of .si*veial 
pieces of wood, Norway lir being Ibo best for this purpose, 
the joints being strongly livctcd tugetlier and strcngthein d 
by iron hoops. For small vessels masts iriado 5*0111 a single 
tree are often used, but lliey are not regarded os being as 
strong as a “ made mast." Tbo spars rising tbrougli tho 
decks are called tbo lower masts, and above these rise in 
order the top-nmbts, topgallant masts, tho royal masts, 
and in clipper sbips tliero is one still higher, the sky-sail 
nitabl or sky-scraper. A temporary 8par rigged out in a 
time of disaster is known as a jury-mast. In modern 
ships the masts arc often constructed of hollow iron, and 
iioii is also used in the const ruction of yards and rigging. 
Well-made iron musts arc at once lighter and stronger than 
those of wood. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT. Tlip rcluliitn of master ' 
a>ut Moivttiit, ponemll/ Kpoukiii^, is constituted wIhmi on« 
pciHoii hires the labour of another for a tonn, and It is 
eoiiHtituted entirely by contract. It is always advisable 
tliat contracts of hiring and service should be in writing, 
and if tbe engagement bo for more tlian one }ear tins is 
leiulered necessary by the provisions of tbe iitatute of 
Frauds. There is no necessity for the drawing up of a 
formal deed, however, as a note or letter is recognized as 
sufHcient evidence of an agreement. The terms of a con- 
tract of sendee are, for the most part, such as the parties 
interestc'd choose to make; but in tlie absence of express 
stipulations, tbe tenns may bo defined and enfureed by bm. 
Where no time is limited, either rxj>ressly or by implica- 
tion, for the duration of a <v)ritract of hiring and service, 
th(! hiiing is exmsidered “a general Idling, and in point of 
law a liiriiig for a year.” In the case of a hiring ft*r an 
iinletinite time, if the scrvaul continues in the service after 
tlie lirst year, and the wages liave been paid without any 
express contiaet for hiiing, a renewal of the contract is 
presnmed on the same terms. 'J’his dc»e.s not apply in the 
c asc of an agreement to do work by the job, even tliongh 
the job lasts more than a year. In the case of domestic 
Ker\ants there is a rule, founded solely iipiai custom, hut 
recognized and enforced by law*, by wbieli a contract of 
bcrviee may be detennineil at any time by giving a month’s 
wavniug, or paying a month's wages, and this silthougli tlio 
sen ant lias been hired at so much a }car. This rub* a])- 
plies to both side's, and domestic servants have a right by 
eiistoni to le.ave their situations at any time on pii}inent of 
a rjilcinlar mouth's wages in advaiiee. lint \vhc*re a do- 
ineslic or other yearly serv.int Hfrouf/fulft/ (juits his mas- 
ter’s service, he forfeits all claim to wages for that pait of 
the current year duiing which lie has sened. 'I'lie dis^ 
ehaigu of a hired servant may be jnstilied at any time 
dining service for iiicoinjSJtenee, habitual negligence, eon- 
duet calculated to seriously injure his master's husiiiess, 
w'ilful disobedience to any reasoimbb? ami lawful older, gross 
moral mibconduet, dishonesty, drunkenness, and permanent 
disability from illness. Wiiere a servant, liiiiig under his 
master’s roof, fulls sick this employer is hound to eonliiiuo 
to provide food; but he is not bound by law, wliatever may 
be his duty in this respect, to provide medical atteiulance. 

Ry the, death of a master the servant is diNeluirged, and 
the executors cannot «nforce, nor arc they houml to sus- 
tain, the contract. A 8er^allt is bound to take »Iuo and 
pioper care of his master's properly intrusted to him, and 
if guilty of gross negligence, wheu*l»y such projierty is in- 
juied, lio will be liable to an action at law. For ordinary 
ttccideiits or losses a servant cannot be made answerable, 
nor may the value of an aiiicle lost or broken be deducted 
from his wages, unless an exprtfcs stipulation to tliis eirect 
is made at tho time of hiring. A bcrvant intrusted with 
money or goods is not answerahlo if feloniously robbed of 
them. A master is liable for injury caused by ibc fault or 
negligence of his seivant, if at the time the injury is done 
the servant is acting in tbe execution of his inabter’s orders, 
and within the scope of his employment as a servant. Thus 
it is laid down, that if a coaehmaii driving his mas I er’s car- 
riage in the execution of his duty as a servant, sliull care- 
lessly run down or injure any jicrsmi, the master will bo 
liable. But if the servant, without tlio master’b knowhslgo 
or contrary to his orders, shall drive the carriage, and while 
driving it cause an injury to other persons, he alone will be 
liable, ami tho master will not be held resiamsible. A mas- 
ter is not liable for a criminal act committed by bis bcrvant, 
as every man must answer for bis own crimes. A servant 
who commits an unlawful act in obedience to bis master, 
knowing it to be unlawful, is personally linblo for the eon- 
8e({uences, and Inis no eiaim of indemniHeatloii, iimMiiiieli 
as no man is bound to obey orders in such a case. Wlien* 
a scrvaul, acting in obedience to his master's oiders, is led 


unwittingly into tho tfoinmission of an nnluwful act, ho will 
be eiililled to au action against the master for tlie damag<*s 
bo may snUer. As a genet al rule a bcrxant takes tiie risk 
of all the ordinary accidents liable to the partieular ser\ieu 
for which he is engaged; but wluTe person.)! injuiy is sus- 
tained through the negligence or fault of tho einphtjer, or 
of any person whom ho lias intrusted W'ith tho superin- 
tendence of tho W'oik, or employed to earry out any p(»vtiou 
of it, the employer is liable, 'i'hc law on this subject \.i 
regulated by tho Employers’ Liability Act, witieh ounn; into 
operation 1st January, 18H1, 

There is no law wlxTcby a master or mistress can ho 
compelled to give a servant a character, and inasinuelj as, 
under ordinal y cireumstanees, a refusal to give a eiiaraeter 
is taken as being equi\aleiit to tbe giving of a bad one, th's 
represents a haidship which ought to ho removed, Wlieii 
a master gives a servant a character, what he says or wiilrs 
in good faith to a person making the inquiry is a privili ged 
coniinnnic.'itiiin, upon whicli no action can be maintained ; 
but where an emjtloyer maliciously states what is not trim 
to the injury t»f a servant, he rcnd('r.s himself liable to an 
action for defamation of character. Any peison whi» falsi ly 
personates a master or mistress, or who givt'S a forged or 
counterfeit cliaracter to any person oUrring liimself or her- 
self to be hiieo into tlie service, of another, is guilty of a 
misdemeanour, mul may be puni.shed with line or impiison- 
ment. If a master knowingly giv<*s a f.ilse character of .i 
seivant to a pei.son about to line such servant, and tho 
seiviint afterwaids Vohs or iiijuves liis new master, tho 
foimer master v\ill he liable lo an net ion for damages. 

If any jtei’bon entice away a servant before the exiiiratiou 
of the hiiing, the master may sue sueli person for the lo.s.-ij 
indicted upon him, and a master may ui.so bring an action 
against u third paitywho inJiiM's or djs.ibles his ser\aiit, 
liy this rule also a master may have an action against a 
man for tho seduction of his fennile servant, .*md the agi‘ of 
the female seduced is iimnateiial; .so also wiietlier she he a 
girl, a widow, or married woman. A daughter who per- 
foiins any ilomestie servieu for lier jiaieuts will, for tho 
pui poses of siieli an aetioii, he reganled as a berx.int, 
and indeed it is only hy viitiie of tiiis law that a ))aient 
can recover damages fiom a iimn who has sedueeil his 
daugltter. 

Ill Scotland the law of master and servant is very similar 
to that of England, the dilVeveiices being in many respects 
more nppaient than real. The following may be meiitioin d 
uH the more important points in whicli the law of Scotland 
presents peculiaritie.s. In Scotland servants are generally 
presumed to he hired hy the lialf-year, hut this rule i.s*il\\a\s 
subject to tho eaislom of the locality; aud there are cer- 
tain classes of servants — .such as farm-serviinls, ganleners, 
gamekeepers, managers, tutors and goveiuesse.s, < onmu*rcial 
agents, — witoie the presnmptii*n appe.irs to he for a 
yearly engagement. Wages fall under the lriemii.il pie- 
seription, Tliey arc not liable tt> uiTcstmeiit inilcs.s when 
llii-y exceed ill per week ; and they obtain a preference in 
eoiiipctilion w'ith ordinary debts. To prevent laeit- leloea- 
tioii — that is, renewal of the contiaet hy implication — warn- 
ing or notice of intention to dehTiiiine the contract i.s iieces- 
saiy. As a rule, the wiirning must be given foity days 
before the term of Whitsunday oi Maitinmas, but no spis i.d 
form is neces.«ary. If tlie servant is engiged for a Ies.s 
period than a half-year, tho length of warning is regulated 
hy luenl cu.i^toni, and in its abseiieo by what seems fairly 
reasonable. A domestic seivant hired by the month is 
entitled to a month's warning only. Wlien a female ser- 
vant marries, the Scotch la>/ appears to be that her hus- 
band can take her out of lier master’s service, t bough bo 
may be liable to eompi iisate her master for the loss of her 
services. See on this subject Lord Fraser’s woik ou 
“ Master and Servant.” 

MASTER OF ARTS. See Arts, Dkgukks in. 
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HASTBH or THB BUCKHOTTNDS. an ofiiccT of | 
the lirilisli royal liouheliohi to whone care ih intrusted the I 
nniini"(}inent of all matters portaiiiin" lo the royal limits. 
A salary of i)l7()0 is Attached to the office, which is tton- 
fciTcd on a supporter of the party in power. Bein" a poli- 
tical office, it is vacated when there is a chanj:jc of ministry. 

MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES, nii oHlcc in- 
stituted At all the royal courts of Kurope for the more 
lionniiruhle reception of jicrsoiis of distinction, and for the 
<lirec,tion of matters of state (‘tiquette. U was first estab- 
lished in Kiiji'laiul in The term was afterwards 

extended beyond the court, to persons who were appointed 
to pr<*side over the aiiiuseiiieiits at Bath and otiicr fashani- 
nhlo resorts, and it is now gixeii to the director of tlic 
arraii;;eimMi1s of any pul»lic ball. 

MASTER OF THE HORSE, one of the officers of tho 
British court, who has siiperintendeiice of the royal staiiles 
and of all the horses heloiiijiug to Die soviTi'ipi. The olliee 
is one of peat dipiity and antiquity, and is usually held 
by a nol)Ienian. Tlie salary is il'inOO a year, and the tenure 
of office cle]icnds on the exlsleuei* of the political party in 
power. Tho master of the horse rides next to the sovereign 
on all state occasions, and has the privih'ire of making use 
of the royal horses, 7 >Mges, and servants. In his departiiieiit 
are eleven gentlemen equerries and four pages of liemour. 

^Iastku of this lInnsK (Lat. MiujUter 
the eliief military e<tnunander under a dictatorship in the 
Homan republic. Usually a dictator appointed Ins own 
inast(‘r of the liorsi^, hut soinetinicK the citizens appiunted 
him. The offieo was of great importance, as a dietatorsliip 
AUperseded all the <»rdinary laws of the rejfublic f(»r its 
diuatioii of six montlis, and tho state w;is under nmrtiid 
law during that time. 

MASTER OF THE HOUSEHOLD, an officer in 
till* lord stewaril’s deparlmciit of the Briti^h r(»yal househotl. 
'i'liis office is lield during the sovereign’s pleasure, and is 
not dependent on political changes. The salary is 4.TlbO 
per annum, and the duties are the seleetiou and manage- 
nient of the household servants. 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS, now one of the chief 
judges of the Chancery division of the High Court of ,ludi- 
calure, formerly the eldcf of a portion of the High (kuirt 
of Chancery. The office was held us far buck as 1280, 


and became of great importance. It was regulated by Acts 
of Parliuinent in 1730, 182o, and 1H37. In 1838 tbe 
supremacy over tho Buhlic Kecovd Office was given to the 
master of the rolls. The result of this has been the ning- 
inTiccrit “ Rolls” series of reprints of the ancient chronicleis 
of Kiigland. One of these (Jocelyn de Brakclondc) forms 
tho groundwork of Carlyle’s “ Past and Present.” 

MAS'TIC, a i-esiu which exudes from vcrtirtil cuts 
made in the trunk and branches of the riatada Lvutinvun, 
'J’his tree grows in the Levant, and particularly in the, 
island of Seio. lilaslic is composed of two resins, one of 
which is soluble in dilute alcohol, and the other is not ; 
this last constitutes from one-twelfth to one-tiftli of the 
wiiolc weight of tho mastic, and possesses very nearly the 
characters of copal, it being soluble in nl)s<diito al«*oluil, 
ether, and oil of turpentine ; these liquids also di.ssolvo 
mastic without leaving any residue. Mastic is jnimi- 
]>nlly employed as an ingredient in varnish, and as a tcin- 
porarv stopping for earious teeth. See PisTAfiA. 

MAS'TIFF is the name of a variety of dog of a very 
old English breed, now seldom seen in its original sfat»‘ of 
purity. A true-bred mastiff is of considerable size and 
very stoutly built. The head is well developed and largi-, 
the muzzle broad, the lips deep and pendulous on each 
bide of the mouth, tlic cars small and partly drooping, the 
tail xvell developed, and the whole aspect noble. 'J'lie mas- 
tiff stands about 30 indies high at the shoulder, and is 
usually of a buff colour with dark muzzle and cars. His 
courage and fidelity ma’r.o him especially valuable as a 
waldi-dug. It lias been known in former times to attack 
lions and leopards with success. British mastiffs (though 
some think hulUdogs) were highly prized in ancient Komo 
for their ])rtavess in the combats of the amphitheatre. 
Tlic English m.istiff is somewliat crossed with the stag- 
hound and the hloodlionnd. The Tibet dog is a niiigniti- 
cent mastiff kept as a watch-dog by the tribes inhabiting 
the table-lands of 'J’ihet. It is about the size of a New- 
foundland (log, with the fnr d(M*p black, and u few tan- 
coloured spots on the face and limbs. Tlie bend is heavier 
than that of the luiglish mastiff, and the tail is bushy. 
This dog, themgh strongly attached to its master, is ex- 
tremely tleree and strong, and when auured by confinement 
becomes dangerous lo strangers* 



Mnstodon Kestored. 


MAS'TODOK is the name of an extinct genus of of their organization the mastodons must have dosely re- 
mammals belonging to tho order Picouoscidka, and scnihled tluj elephants. The tusks, the pi-olioscis, the 
closely allied to the cl(‘phant. This genus is confined to general conformation of the body, and the limbs were very 
deposits of 'l\‘rtiary age, commencing in the Miocene and similar; and the principal distinction between the two 
reaching to the rieistuceiie epoch. In the greater portion genera was formed by the molar teeth. These indeed weri 
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prndtially pushed forward from behind rr they are in the ! 
cle]ilmnt, and displayed the sanrie relative increase in pro- 
]Kirtiun ns the nriinial was ndvaiiml in life; but iinlilce 
tliofin of the elephant, their crowns exhibited on cutting; 
the large conical points of a inainrniforrn structure, 
whence the aninial derives its name. Ah tliese conical 
points were w'oni down by mastication, tlio tootli prestMited 
discs Aiore or less large according to the degree of attrition i 
which it had undergone. The molar teeth were six in I 
number oii^ each side in each jaw, of which ns many ns 
tlireo were somotimes in place at the same time. TIr* 
tusks or upper iiicisors were well develo])Gd and straight. 
Vnlike the elejdiant the mastodon had also short tusks in 
the lower jaw, hut these do not seem to have been ever 
present in some species, and were generally shed early by 
the female, the male Bomctiincs retaining one or both. 

Tlic species of mastodon are toleraldy numerous, and 
havi! been found in both hemispheres, in Kiiropc and Asia 
they appear t(t have beeome extinct in the IMioeeiie epoch, 
whereas in America they survived into the rieistoeene 
jK‘riod. MaAtodmi remains of whieli have been 

been found in the crags of Norfolk and Suflblk, belongs to 
the section of the genus Mastodon distinguished by )ia\iug 
four ridges to t lie molar tcctli. One of the best known 
hpoeies is the North American Mastodon (J/rrstorfo/i fiu/nn- 
tfVA or nhintLcm\ which did not become extinct till quite 
lute in I'leistoeene times, and wdiOM* renmins arc found in 
abundanee in various parts of the l-nitcd Slates, often in 
Imggy jilaces in an excellent state of preservation. The | 
skeleton is 1 1 feet high, 1 7 feet long exclusive of the tusks j 
uiid tail, and the tusks arc about 11 feet long. One short 
tusk-like incisor w*tt8 retained in the low<*r jaw' of tlic male. 
A !ilastodon iimVcMsw) discovered at Turin by 

Sihinoiida in beds of the Upper Miocene jieriod seems to 
have had no lower incisors, and agrees with Mndothm 
ohioticuA in having three ridges to its molar teidh. A 
species (J/owfodfon sivaltHHtA)^ from the Sivalik Hills in 
India, of the Upper Miocene time, had ti\e ridges to its 
molars. Numerous other species are known of this genus. 
As far ns may be inferred, the mastodon agreed with the 
elephant in its habits, feeding on vegetable matters. 
MASULXPATABl' (Hindu, MaM-patitam. Fish-town) 
is the chief town of Kistiia district, l^Iadras, situated on 
a small ofTslioot; of the Kistiia River, miles north of 

Madras city, and has a population of The Fort con- 

tains the barracks and arsenal, which have liecn siiftVred to 
fall into decay since the withdrawal of the garrbon in 18do, 
the Protestant and the Ihimaii Outholic churches. All round 
stretches an expanse of waste land, swmrjj)y in the rainy 
season, and deep with sand during the remainder of the 
year. About a mile to the north-west rises a slight liill, 
on the highfsst part of which are the houses of the Kuropeau 
residents and the modern cantonment. Further away, and 
on a lower elevation, stands the pet or native qiuirtej*, which 
is fairly well laid out with streets and brick houses. Ma- 
sulipatam is still the principal port of Kistiia di.Nti ict, though 
it has few natural advantages, and sutrers in addition from 
competition with Coconuda, on the Go<hivari, with wliieh 
the Kistna delta has inland communication by wat<T. The 
sea deepens so gradually that largo ships cannot anchor 
nearer than 5 miles from the shore; and during the mon- 
soon, from October to December, all communication is 
suspended. 

Masulipatam, which is said to have been first acquired 
by the Mussulmans in 1480, was the earliest British .settle- 
ment on the Coromandel coast. An agoncy was established 
here in 1611 by Captain Nippon, who comninnded the 
Globe on what is known as the “seventh voyage” of the 
East India Company. In 16*22 tlio Kngli.sh traders, driven 
by the Dutch from the Splee Islands, and also from Piilicat, 
succeeded in founding a Victory at Masulipatam. In 1628 
they wore driven out for four years, but they returned under 


a firman from the Mohammedan king of Colenuda, which is 
known as the Ctoldcii Finnan. Tiie station then hecanie 
the centre of Knglish trade in those parts, and w’as man- 
aged by a chief and coniieil. About 1660 the Diiteii also 
e.stuhlished a factory, and the French followed in 1661). In 
1686 the Dutch quietly tt)()k possession of the government 
of the town, furhidding the Fnglisli to trade. Tliis stale 
of tilings did not hist Itaig, however, f«>r three y<';us later 
ZtiUikar Khan seized the faetury, and in ItitK) tlie full li^lit 
of trade in Masulipatam was given to the English by lir- 
inan. From this time until the Wars of the Karnatic tlieio 
appear to Jiave been no events of importance at Ma.sulip.i- 
tain. Ill 17/)t> it wa.s, with the surrounding country, given 
to the French by the Nizam; and from 1753 to 175‘.) tliu 
Knglish were excluded. In the latter year Colonel Foule 
eariied tin* town and fort by storm, ami in 176.‘i the Nor- 
thern Circars were assigned to the Knglish. It was to pn)- 
mote the exjiort of cotton goods that Kiuope.ans first settled 
oil the Coromandel coast. Up to the present day \v«*avers 
form a large jiortion of (he inhabitants of Masulipatam, 
thongb their trade lias gieutly declined .sinec tlie beginning 
of tlii.s century. In modern limes Masulipatam b.as acijuin d 
a new inteiest .as the centre of missionary labour in tint 
Teliign country, but the importance of the town is on the 
deelmc. A heavy blow t») it was the storm wavi* of iSfil, 
which swept over the entire town, and is rejiorted to have 
destroyed 30.601) lives. As liappens not unfrequently, this 
di.s.ister occurred at iiigld, so that many ivere drowned in 
their beds. Even in tlie European ipiartcr the snr\ Ivors 
owed their lives to being warned in time from the Fort, so 
that they were able to eseajie to the iqqier stoieys of their 
hou^es. A Himikar calamity is tiaditionally related to h.ivii 
befallen the pl.-iee in the days of tlie Dutch oeriijiatiuii. 

MATAN'ZAS, a fortiiied seaport on the nortii coast of 
Cuba, next in commoreial importance to ilavann.'i, from 
wliieh it is .52 miles distant. It .stands on the level of the 
hanks of the San Juan, by the mud of vvhieli its harbour is 
mneh injured. IL is >ve1l .and duriilily built of stone, lint 
lias few hamlsoine buildings. 'I'lic harbour, in front of tlie 
city, is protectial by a ledge of rock, 4 feet below the sur- 
face, which Berve.s as a natural breakwater to defend the 
vc.s.sel.s at anelior within it from the .swell. The town has 
u good trade in sugar ami coiree. The population is about 
40,000. 

MATAPAN^CAPS, the ancient Tienarus^ the sonthei m- 
most point of the Morca, Clreece, being the most southnly 
point of the coutiiunit of Europe, eycept U.ipi* Taiifa. in 
Spahu It is composed of limestone of the Cietaeeims 
system, and rwes Iwldly from the sea. In it is u rem.irk- 
ahle cavern, believed by tlie ancients to have been one of 
the entrances to the lower world. 

MATCH, in gunnery, is « material employed in tiring 
military mines and oeeasioimlly in discharging pieces of 
ordimiire. Before the invention of firelocks hand-guns 
or sirmll-arms were fired by niatelie.s, wliicli the soldi, is 
carried with them when on s»Tviec; and niateblock lire- 
arms are still used in some remote parts of Asia. 

SloW'-mntch is only u piece of .slightly tvvislc.d hemp 
which ha.s been well soaked in a strong solution of s.ilt- 
petro with boiling water. It burns very slowly, a pieeo a 
yard iu length being scarcely consumed in less than eight 
hours, (luick-motvh consists of a wick of cotton steeped 
in a mixture of saltpetre ami mealed gunpowder with spiiit 
of wine ami rain-water. 

MATCHES. These u.seful arlii'les for obtaining in- 
stantaneous fire and ligld, and wdiicli seem such an indis- 
pensable adjunct of civilization, are of very recent intro- 
duction. Up to the end of the first quarter of the prp.sent 
century almost the only method used in civilized countries 
was that of striking sparks upon tinder hy means of a 
flint and a piece of steel. A flint, steel, and tinder box 
I funn,'d p.art of the furniture of every household, and one 
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of tl»o rpfjular iiultifitnes of cjich country was tlie making 
of brimstone uiatclics, thin strips of resinous pine wooJ, 
nbont (5 indies lonj;, with pointed ends tipped with sulpiiur, 
wliieh readily ipiitcd when ftp[)lied to ii spark moving 
along ttiR ignited finder. The hitter in the ordinary way 
consisted of partly-burned ]»ieces of cotton or linen, but 
tonch-paper or hlotting-jiayier iinjiregnated with saltpetre, 
and iimadun or (ierniaii tinder, a peenliar preparation of 
Bcveral species of fungi belonging to the genns IVdyporiis, 
wc*re also used for the sanie purpose. In 1805 a French 
chemist, M. Ohaneel, ilcvised iin apparatus for producing 
iire hy the action of siilphurie acid upon chlorate <if potash 
iind sugar. A splint or match coated with sulphur in the 
o.’dinary way wais lipped with a mixture of I’hlorate of 
pilash .and sugar, and this was introduced into a small 
b dtlc tilled with ashes! os saturated with strong snlphnrie 
aei<l. At a later ])eriod Prometheans, paper spills cciated 
with the sugar and chlorate composition, and containing 
II small glass globule tilled wdlh sulphuric acid, weie intro- 
cliicial. Tlie globule was broken by a tap w'ith a hammer, 
and the liherati'd acid at onee ignited the paper. 'J’he first 
really praetieal friction match that was introdneod was 
made* ill England in 1827 hy Mr. .lohn Walker, a druggist, 
of Sloekton-on-Tccs. TJicse matehes, which were called 
(Jongreves, after tlie name of Sir William Coiigre\e, Hart., 
the inventor of the Congreve roeket, were flat wooden splints, 
tipped first with snljihnr and iiftervvanls with a mixture of 
gum, chlorate of pota^h, iiiul hlaek sulphide of antimony. 
They were ignited by di awing Hie inaleh tip vigonnisly and 
Finn ply between a piece of fnldod sand oremerv paper, and 
the eomposifioii was apt to he torn <ifl*hy the violence of the 
frietion neees.sary. In 18311 the jdiosphorns or Incifer 
match wais introduced on a connnereial scale, and this 
lapidly superseded all other forms. The names eongievo 
1111(1 lueifer seem to have been used soniew'liat iudiseiimiiiately 
lifter this jieriod, and the latter term is still in conmion use. 
At the present day jdiosyiliorufl still forms the chief ignit- 
ing ingredient in oidiiuiry matehes, hut many diflereut 
methods are practised for rendering it available. 

The chief operations in a match factory are the prepara- 
tion of the splints and the dipping them in the igniting 
composition, the minor ojicralioiis being the piTparatioii 
iind filling of the box<*s. The wajoden splints used arc cut 
by steam machinery from the best quality of yniie wood, 
tlnaigh ])(!plar and as])eii are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose; Swcdisli and English matches being square in sec- 
tion, and Austrian and (levmaii usually c^lliidrii^al. Several 
dirterent machines liavo been devi>ed for cutting the wood 
into splints, some of which are capable of turning out from 
1 5,000, (K)0 to 17,000,000 per day. In England the 
splints are of two sizes — large and niinnikins; the former 
being about 2^ iriehe.s long, and the latter somewhat 
Fhoiter. In the inaniiractiiie double lengths are used, so 
tliat each splint may he coated with the igniting composi- 
tion at botii oiuls, and then cut asunder in the middle to 
furm two inatchc.s. After cutting, the splints are subjected 
to an ingenious sifting process, by wliicli they arc freed 
fioni splinters and fragments, and also arranged hi iiarullel 
order and in uniform quantities for dipping. Fur the 
latter process they are an ringed hy a machine in frames in 
sueli a way that each sjdint is placed at a small distance 
from its neighbours, just enough to allow it to become jiro- 
peily Coaled, and to prevent tlie whole being clotted into a 
mass. A single machine, worked hy one atteiiduiit, will 
place about 1.250,000 mrlchcs in the frames in one day. 
M’lwyi ywoperly arranged the ends of the matehes, after 
being healed, are dijiped first into molten panifiin seal**, 
whieii has now generally taken the pl.accof the molten sul- 
]ilnir fonmoly used, and theminto tlie igniting composition, 
wliich is kept s]iirad to a uniform depth of about oiie- 
ciglitli of an inch on a smooth slab or in a sluillow pan, 
kept wiu'tn hy means of steam beneath. The difiereutj 


processes arc performed very rapidly, and n skilled work- 
man can dip about 8,000,000 mutches iii the course uf a 
day’s work. 

The different compositions for tipping tlie matehes in 
use in diflereut conn tries and factories all consist essen- 
tially of emulsions of phosphorus in a solution of glue or 
gum, with certain otlier ingredients designed to increase 
the comhustihility or to impart colouring. The narure of 
these ingredients, and the proportions in which they are 
mixed, are kept as trade secrets by most of the match- 
inak(‘rs, and they vary also according to the climate for 
whiclt they arc designed. In England, in addition to the 
]jhusphurus and glue, chlorate of jiotash and powder(*d 
gla*(s are used to increase the igniting power, and red h ad, 
smalt, Frussian blue, or magenta to impart colour. Where 
olilornto of potash is used the matches dellagratc with a 
sh.arp explosive noise, and such matches require hut a 
small quantity of phuHphorus to insure ignition. On the 
Contimnit chlorate of potash is rcg.arded «s dangerous, and 
.*1 composition contiiiniiig a larger amount of phusphunis, 
with nitre, red lead, or hinu.xide of manganese, is em- 
ployed instead — these matches, which iiifiaine without 
fnliiiiimtion, being known as nniHeless or silent matches. 
The amount of jdiospliorus used in the diflereut composi- 
tions varies greatly, some recipes giving a proportion as 
high as one-Moveiith of the wMiole, and others ns little as 
one-tenth or one-tw(“lfth. It has been estimated that 
ubont 1200 ton.s of phosphorus are used annually in the 
match trade of Europe — OMhurg, near Hinningham, and 
Lyons being the chief centres of its manufacture. After 
the inniinfaeture of phosphorus matches had become au 
established industry, it was found that the fumes to wliieli 
the woikpeople were exposed were ve*ry detrimental to their 
health, and a v(*ry painful and distressing disease wais de- 
veloped, which in the end produced iiecro.sis of the jaw- 
bone. J5y seru))ulous attention to ventilation and elcanli- 
tiess tlie evil cdlects arising from phosphoric vapours may 
be very greatly mitigated ; but these are conditions which 
it is not always easy to secure, either from einjdoyers or 
workpeople. Jt was also found that ready ignition had its 
disadvantages as well as its uses, and many dangerous and 
fatal fires liave been traced to the accidental ignition of 
matches. Happily both dangers have been very greatly 
mitigated, if not entirely overeoiiie, liy the discovery of 
amorphous phosphorus made by Frofessor Anton Von 
Schiotter of Vienna in 1845, and its utilization l>y Lunds- 
bibm of SwTcIen in 1855 for the inauufacturo of the well- 
known safety match. The red or amorphous phosphorin 
Buffers no ehango by exposure to the nir like the ordinary 
form of this element, it is ineapable of ignition hy friction, 
it [lossesses no taste or odour, is insoluble in nil li(]ulds 
which dissolve ordinary phosphorus, and it recjulres a very 
high temperature beiorc it wil! ignite. In the successful 
application of this material the ends of the matches anj 
tipped with a composition chiefly composed of clilornte 
of potasli, red lead, ami Ridphidu of antimony mixed in 
glnc, while a striking pa]>er was made hy eoinhining with 
the band amorphous phosphorus and sulpliidc uf antimony. ^ 
'Jliey were first manufactured in England by Messrs. 
lir\ant and May, and they are every year coming into more 
general use. More recetitly other mode.s of using amor- 
jdion.s phosjihorus have been introduced upon the (Jontineut, 
and for one of these it is claimed that by its means non- 
poisonous matches imay be made of better quality and at a 
cheaper rate than those made in the ordinary way. 

Hext in import.anee to the making of wooden matches Is 
that ill which short pieces of wax taper are used instead (•f 
splints. These ai*e commonly known as vestiis or wax 
matclies, and the taper is made hy dipping from twenty to 
thirty fine cotton threads in a mixture of molten stcaiiii 
and paraffin. I'hey arc then smoothed and rounded by 
being drawn through perforated iron plates. 
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Vcsiivinns avp mfitclips made to ignite in tlm wind, for 
tin* iw! f>f sniokors, and have large oval heads composed 
of ehnrcoal, saltpetre, glass, gurn, and home sweet- 
hinelling bark, tipjicd at the end with the ordinary igniting 
composition. The splints are sometimes of wood, but more 
o' ten of other and non-inflammable material, as it is the 
head, not the splint, which is the useful part. An older 
foiiii 0 ^ smokers’ match w'as Ww/vgee, made in slieets, of 
a material akin to hlow-nmtcli cut into small strips not 
(juite severed from tlie slieet, and lipped with inflammable 
( omjKisitiou, One of these strips was torn olF when needed 
mid ignited by friction, when it burnt with a hriglit glow. 
As tlie eml eoiihl not be rejulily extinguished after nse and 
was thrown away still alight, and as the form of the matelii-s 
h (l to their being carried loose in the poeket, many aeei- 
deiits occurred, and on the intruduction of vesuvians fusees 
at once disappeared. 

It is not easy to obtain very neenrate stalisties of the 
extent of the mutch trade of the United Kingdom, but it 
is lielieved to amount to about Xl,r)l)(),000 a year, and this 
wmilii r<‘present a turnout of 1100,000,1)00 daily. In 
I'laiice mateli-making is a government monopoly, wliich is 
faimed out to a powerful eoinpany of makers, and matehes 
in eoiise(|iieiice aie very bad and very dear. In the United 
{States the industry is protected by a lieavy duty on all im- 
jMirts, and mutelies arc taxed at tlie rate of a cent per 100. 

MA'T£ or PAR'AGUAY TEA is prepared from the 
leaves of several species of Ilex, small trees whieli are nearly 
nllii'd to the holly, and arc somewliat like it in nppcaraiiee. 
JU'x Varofjmufnmg and the other species uic natives of 
the valleys which descend from the, moimtains in I’aiaguay 
and the southern part of Pnazil. I’efure the diseovery of 
America the natives collected the leaves fr<jm the trees, 
wliieli ahouiidi'd in tlic woods. "Wlien the Jesuits nd- 
ininisteied the country they stai’ted plantations and im- 
]iroved the quality by eultivation. Tlie leaves are gathered 
fiiiee in three years, dried over a fire, and then reduced to 
jiowder. The mode of preparation is to put some of the 
]iottd‘’red leaves into a calabash, and jamr latiling water 
upon it. The shrub is called yerba, and tiic calabasli a 
mati*— a name which has been traii.>ferred to the prepared 
(liiiik. The inatd must he diuiik almost directly after it 
has been made, olheiwise it turns hlaok and bitter. A 
tulie, culled a bombilla, is inserted into the calabasli, with 
a wire cage at the end, winch previ-nts the dust frum 
miteiing the tube. Kvery one lias Ids tube, and the mate 
is passed round for each to suck his share. Like lea, 
mate is very refresliing, and itiireveiitsexliaustion on long 
jiiuriieys. The Plate Mate repnwiits a flowering branch 
( f the shrnh, witli a flower and portion of a leaf enlarged. 
UiL’ures, reduced two-fifths of the nutnral size, are also 
given of a bomhilla, and acuned and silver-mounted male. 

BLATE'RZAMED’ZCA, tlie division of medical science 
which treats of the knowledge of medicines, their action on 
liie uiiiniul economy, and mode of administration. Much 
labour has been spent in contriving classitieatioiis of the 
materia niedica. Some linve arranged the articles aeeord- 
iiig to their natural resemblances; others necording to their 
real or presumed virtues; others according to their active 
constituent principles. Of old the materia inedica con- 
sisted of more articles than at present. The tendency is 
to diininisli it still further, and to get rid of tliose articles 
wliieh possess no nd vantages over others equally common, 
or whose properties are doulitful, 

MATERIALS, STRENGTH OF, is the. power that 
11 solid body possesses of resisting forces tending to break it. 
The load, or combinalion of extiaiml forces, which is ap- 
plied to any piece in a Btructure or in a macliine, produces 
strain, or tilleiiition of the volume and figure of the whole 
piece, and of each of ils particles. The strained particles 
cxei t stress, being an eftbit to recover tlieir original volumes 
and figures; and the strain adjusts itself so that the com- 


bined .stress of the particles bahinees llic action of the land. 

If the load is contiiuially ineveased it at Icnglli produces 
cither fracture or (if tlie material is very tough and ductile) 
such a disfigurement of th<‘ jiiece as is practically equiva- 
lent to fracture, by rendering the piece useless. 

The iillimate strength of a body is tlie load reqnind 
to produce fracture in some sjiecified way. The jtrnof 
strength is tlie load required to proiluec the greatest stiiiin 
of a specific kind consistent with safety; that is, with llie, 
retention of the strength of the material unimpaired. A 
load exceeding the prisif strength of the liody, although it 
may not produce iiistuiit frueture, produces fra ture event- 
iially by long-cuiitiiiued api'lication ami frequent repetition. 

Kueli solid has as many diflercnt kinds of strength as 
there are diflerent ways in wliieh it can be strained or 
broken, as shown in the following tla.s8iflcation ; — 

Btrain. Kracturo. 

. (Extension ... Teaiiiig. 

^ • '^(’oniprc.sslon ... (h-ushiiig. 

I Dislurlioii ... Sliearing. 

Transvei-sc ... Wrencliing. 

(Uemliiig ... lireaking across. 

A factor of sifety is tlic ratio in wdiich tlie iiltimnto 
strength or breaking load of a body is greater than tlie 
working load. For a dead load (that is, a load ap]»lied by 
slow degrees, and acting with i»erfi*ct stcadinesH, like tlie 
weight of the stinetnre itself) tlie factor of .safely in tlio 
ease of ])erfectly sound mateiials tnay bo made simply 
ei|mi1 to the ratio in wliich tlie ultimate strength i.s grealcr 
than the proof strength. Eor a live l()ad (that is, a lo.ul 
put on suddenly and iieeonipanied will) vibration and rapid 
motion, like a swift train on a lailw/iy bridge) tlic f.aetor 
of safety is in general made twice as great, because tlie 
straining efTeet of a load suddenly applied is about tivico 
as gieat as that of the same load when apjdicd hv slow 
degrees. In j»riietiee the load is usiially partly dead and 
jiuitlylive; or its action is intermediate between tlint of 
an absolutely steady load and an absolutely sudden load; 
iind aceoidingly, the factor of s.ifety has intermediate 
values, A fuitber allowance is in general made in tlic 
factor of safety to provide against unforeseen defects in the 
inateiial or wuikmanship. The follow ing are examI)le^ : — 

Dcfid Live 
Ijosiil. L'liiJ. 

Factors for h(‘.st possible materials and work, . H ... 4 
Eaetor.s for good uidinaiy materials and work — 

In iron and other metals 8 ... fi 

In stone and buck, 4 ... H 

In timber, .'i ...10 

Most experiments on the strength of materials give Iho 
ultimate streiigih <'nly. In using tho-se djita for the lie- 
signing of structnres and machines, the, most convenient 
jiroeess of calculation is to multiply the intended working 
i«iad of a piece by the proper factor, .so as to i'md the 
breaking load, and to make the ultimate stienglh of tlio 
piece equal to that breaking bnul. 

The proof or te.stiug by exjKMiment of tin* strength of a 
jiieeo (»f material is to la^ eomluctcd in two diflereiit ways, 
nccjirding to the object in view. 

I, If the piece is to be aftr-rwards used, the testing load 
must be BO limited that there sliall be no pos.sibilily of its 
impairing the strength of the piece; that is, it must not 
exceed the proof slretiglh. About double ol the woiking 
load is in gi'iieral .suflicient. 

II. If the piece i.s to be saerificed for the sake of .ascer- 
taining the ultimate .strength of tlie inateiial, the load is to 
be iiiere.ascd by degnes until dlie ])ieee bn-nks, care being 
Liken, e.speeiairv when tin* lin-aking point is .a]»pr{iaelied. to 
iiirmuse the loan by small quuntiticb ul a time, so as to get 
tt suliieiciitly jirecise result. 
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Tlio proof Blron^lh requires much more time nnd trouble 
for its detmiii nation than the ultimate stren;rili. One 
mode of approximating to the proof sliiMigth of a piece is 
to apply a moderate loud and remove it, ap]dy the same 
load again and remove it, two or tliree limes in .suecession, 
observing at each time of application of the load the strain 
or alleratioii of figure of ihe pi«*co when loaded, by sti etch- 
ing, compression, bending, distortion, or twisting, as the 
case may be. If that alteration does not sensibly increase 
by repeated applications of the same load, the load is 
^\ithin the limit of proof streiiglh. The efl'ccts of a gi*eater 
and ti greater loa<l b(‘i ng successively tested in the same 
■way, a load will at length he reached whose Hucc<*ssive ap- 
plieutioiiH jnodncci iiici easing disfigurements of the piece; 
and tliis load will he greater than the proof strength, which 
will lie hctweim the lust load and the lust load but one in 
the series of (‘xpei iments. 

It was ftaiiicrly sujjposed tlnit the product ioii of a set — 
that is, a disfigurement w’hicii eontinnes after the removal 
of the l«t;id — was a test of the proof slronglh being ex- 
ceede<l ; but it is now known that in iimst materials a set 
is j)n)due(‘d by iihnost any load, lujwever binall. Sec also 
on these points the article Flkxiiui*:. 

7'cnnri(i /» — The ultimate strength or breaking load of a 
bar exposed to direi-t nnd unifoim tension is the ju'oduet 
of the urea of cross section of the bar into the tenacity of 
the material. 

Tlie following arc some of the most useful values of the 
tenacity of materials, in Ihs. on tlic square inch ; — 

MKTAI.S. 

Piionzc or gan metal (cojqier tin 1), , . . 86,000 


Coj)]»cr, east, r.>,000 

sheet, 80,000 

“ wire 00, 000 

Iron, cast, vaiious qualities, , , . . 18,400 to 20,000 

“ malleable: boilerplates, 80,000 

“ “ large forgings, . • , 40,000 to 60,000 

“ wire, 70,000 to 100,000 

Pleel, 80,000 to 180,000 




Ash, . . , 

Fii and pine, 
Oak, . . 

Teak, Indian, 


. . . 17,000 

12.000 to 14,000 

10.000 to 10,800 
. . . 15,000 


MISl-iaXASEOX H. 

Hempen hawser, ffirth in iiirhes 9quarn7^, . , 1,060 

lleinj)ei) cable, f/ivth in induis squared^ , , , C72 

Ijoji wire ru]mn^per fqnnre. inch oj'iron^. . . 90,000 

“ “ jtcr pound v^dtjhi to the/alhovi, 4,480 

Leat hern Indts, working tension per square inch^ 285 
bilk iWne^ ttnacffg 2 icr square inch section^ . • 52,200 

JiCsistavee to Direct Crushing. — Direct crushing is 
prtalueed by pressure in those cases in wliich the pillars, 
blocks, struts, or rods, along which the pnjssure nets, are 
n<»t so long in propoition to their diameter as to have a 
bcnsible tendency to give way by bcudiiig sideways. 

AT Q Crnsliing pressure, 

aiAiii.j:iAi.». wpiare inch. 

Rrick, 660 to 1,100 

(iranite, 6,600 to 11,000 

Limestone, . 4,000 to 4,600 

«andstone, 2,200 to 6,600 

Cast iron, 82,000 to 146,000 

A>1j (dry, along the grain), 9,000 

Oak, elm, “ “ 10,000 

Fir, pine, “ ‘‘ 6,400 to 0,200 

Teak, Indian, “ “ • 12,000 

The resistance of timber to cru.shiug while green, is 
about one- half of its resistaucc after having beeu dried. 


As a rule wrrmight-iron bcftm.s and timber beams lend to 
give way by crushing, but cast-iron beams wlicn they give 
way always do so by tearing, Rox’s treatise on the subject 
(I.ondon, 1888) is an excellent and practical w»»rk, hapjaly 
coinhilling philosophical theory, scientific induction, ami 
prnetical illustrations drawn from present circurn-stances. 

MATERZALISBI. In tracing the history of philo.sojiliy 
we find that at a very remote period there arosfv in the 
minds of thoughtful men who were seeking to penetrate 
the mystery of being, the conception of two distinct modes 
of existence, one material and the other immaterial or 
Rpiritnal. Perceiving the diflereiieo between a thought ami 
II thing, they regardc'd the mind or soul as being distinct 
from matter, nnd ns being an immaterial, supersensible, or 
spirit nal power in contrast to material or sensible objects. 
Jiy most thinkers mind was exalted at the expense of 
matter, and we find in many of the early systems of llie- 
ology and philosophy that the latter was regnrdc*d ns bi ing 
evil in its nature, a pow’cr wiiieli offered resistance* to the 
hciietleeiit action of the gods, and wliieh restrairu'd, im- 
peded, and even defiled the pure spirit within man. 'J'lie 
leading motive in many religious b\ stems was the desire to 
set free the mind of man from the thraldom of matter, ami 
fi-om this source springs the asceticism which may be found 
in conneetion with :ill religions. 

Certain idealistic theories, in w'hieh all matter, or rather 
all perception of matter, is regarded ns an attrii)nte of 
inimi, eaily :ittraeted soine. thinkers, while otliiM’S jirefeiied 
those views in which matter is exalted until mind become.s 
merely one of its iiroperties. 'I'o the latter system tlic 
name materialist has been given. Foremost among the 
advocates of materialistic tlaanies in the western woild 
we find the atomism of the Creek philoso))liers Democritus 
nnd Kpienrus, and the Latin poet Lucretius. 'J’he rnag- 
iiifieeiii poem of tin* last. “Do Rerum Natnni,” n]>pears to 
ho the ouleome of the strongest .aversion from tlic current 
tlieohigy of the time, l^ucrotins necejited the leaehing of 
Kpiciirus ns being the best method available for delivering 
men from the slavish fear of the gods and the cowardly 
fear of de.ath. He did not deny the existence of the goils, 
for, like most inateriallsls, he was a reverent man in his own 
fa.shion, but he urged that, .as nil men then believed the 
woild hud conic into existence of it. self nnd not ns a cre.alioii 
of the gods, so also it continued in existence without their 
constant interposition (special jivovidenee) ; and further, 
that the soul of man is as closely linked to his body ns me 
Ids senses, and perishes, tlKTcfon*. with the death of tlie 
body, lienee Liieretiiis fi*U able to urge that there was 
no reason wliy men siiouUi fe.ar either the present wrath tif 
the gods (who, it w.as easy for him to show, did not, as a 
matter of fact, interfiM-e in this world, disturbing llie order 
of nature, in the manner alleged by their priests), or any 
future punishment of theirs after death. His argmnenta 
are not advanced in the iiiterests of self-indulgene<*,, for he 
indicates the iudependeiit existence of punishment, but :is a 
iiiean.s of freeing man from the iiifluenee of debasing super- 
stition. Again, at tiio close of the eighteenth century ma- 
terialism came into fashion on neeuunt of its opposition to 
a narrow .and unspiritual theology. For reasons not unlike 
those of the poet Lucretius, the French encyelopaalists of 
the last century were anxious to disprove the constant 
iiiterposiliun of Divine Providence, and to cast doubt on the 
life after death. The doctiiiie, that w'e know nothing in 
the universe save matter and blind or unconscious force, 
is even now' occasionally advocated by some of the scientific 
teachers of the Continent. Smarting under the evils caused 
by defective civil and religious systems, men express their 
sense of wrong and revolt in various ways, and at the pre- 
sent day a favourite method is found in the advocacy of 
tlie most extreme forms of materialism. 

In conclusion, w'e may observe that thorough -going ma- 
terialism as a system of thoiigiit is generally rejected I j 
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the loading thinkorn and Hcicntific observers of to>day. 
Trofessor Huxley, in his ** Physical Basis of Life," asserts 
that the materialistic position, that there is nothing in 
tlie world but matter, force, and necessity, is as utterly 
devoid of justification as the most baseless of tbeologicd 
d<»gma8,” and more recently Mr. Herbert Spencer has de- 
clared that the conception to which an explorer of nature 
tends js much less that of a universe of dead matter than 
that of a universe everywhere alive." 

MATHXHAT'ZCS (Gr. math^Mig or matUmn\ a 
name given in the first instance to a branch of knowledge, 
not as descriptive of its subject-matter, but of the methods 
and consequences of learning it The word mathesU^ and 
the Latin dUcipUna^ by which it has been rendered, have 
boon the origin of the vernacular terms mathematics and 
disciplitie^ the meanings of which have long since separated. 
The pniperties of space and number, subject-matters of the 
rnathhin^ have usurped the name ; so that anything which 
relates to them, however learned, is called mathematics : 
tlie Latin word, on the contrary, still retains the significa- 
tion of a corrective process ; and in speaking of any branch 
of knowredge is applied when power of mind is derived 
fnim tlie methods of learning it, as well as knowledge from 
the results. 

In the time of Plato the restriction of the term “ dis- 
cipline" to that one exercise of mind which consists in 
making deductions by pure reasoning from the self-evident 
properties of Sfiace and number was easily justifiable. At 
present we have, besides mathematics, physics, the study 
of antiquity, grammar, &c., which have all been made dis- 
ciplines, but no one of which was tlien entitled to that 
appellation. Nevertheless, it has happened that writers, 
misled partly by the name of mathematics and partly by 
.the pre-eminence of mathematical reasoning in strictness 
and connection, have spoken as if it were the only culti- 
vator of the pure reasoning power. 

Much discussion has arisen upon the psychological ques- 
tion, whether those primary propositions or axioms which, 
from our clear appndiension and willing admission of them, 
are called self-evident, arc notions inherent in the mind, 
or dednetions of early experience. But mathematics ought 
not to concern itself about this; the certainty of these 
propositions is all that it wants, and this is conceded by 
both sides. The consideration, however, of the funda- 
mental supports of mathematical reasoning is useful and 
interesting, and, as a safeguard, even necessary in itself, 
though not at all necessary for mathematical purposes. It 
is not long sinoe a school of metaphysicians existed, who 
imagined that because all mathematical definitions are pre- 
cise, theiefore the exact scionces are founded upon defini- 
tion. It was not to them a necessary result of the con- 
stitution of our faculties tliat the three angles of every 
triangle make up the same amonnt, but as a consequence 
of definition, which might have been something else, upon 
difierent suppositions. But in the common experience of 
mankind all axioms, as they are called, have the highest 
sort of certainty, namely, that they cannot be imagined 
otherwise. 

\Vhatever may be the metaphysical hypothesis to which 
it is referred, it is certain that there is a real distinction 
between a mathematical assertion and one of any oUier 
kind. If we say that an unsupported bit of load will fall 
to the ground, we state a fact of which we are as certain, 
in the sense of reliance, as we are of the other proposition, 
that two straight lines cannot inclose a space. But in 
the former proposition, an exception, or even a permanent 
alteration of the law, is conoeivable by the imagination ; 
in the latter the mind would feel sensible of absurdity if it 
attempted to construct the idea of an indosure bounded 
by only two straight lines. No distinctive phrases can be 
too strong to express the essential difference of these two 
assertions; but it b a misfortune that all terms which 
VOU IX. 


create a sudicient distinction are linked to one or another 
theory of the human mind. 

Mathematical sciences may he considered either as dis- 
ciplines of the mind, or as instruments in tho investigation 
of nature and the advancement of the arts. In the former 
point of view their object is to strengtben the power of 
logical deduction by frequent examples ; to give a view of 
the difference between reasoning on probable prumiseK and 
on certdn ones, by the construction of a body of results 
which in no case involve any of the uncertainty arising 
from the previous introduction of that which may be false; 
to form the habit of applying the attention closely to difii- 
rnlties which can only be conquered by thought, and over 
which the victory is certain if the right means bo used ; to 
establish confidence in abstract reasoning by tho exhibition 
of processes whose results may be verified in many different 
ways; to help in enabling tho student to acquire correct 
notions and habits of generalization; to give caution in 
receiving that whidi at first sight appears good reasoning ; 
to instil a correct estimate of the powers of the mind, by 
pointing out tho enormous extent of the consequences 
which may be developed out of a fow of its most inherent 
notions, and its utter incapacity to imagine, much less to 
attain, tho boundary of knowledge; to methodize the in- 
vention of the means of expressing thought, and to make 
apparent the advantages of system and analogy in the for- 
mation of language and symbols ; to sharpen the power of 
investigation, and the faculty of suggesting new combina- 
tions of the resources of thought ; to enable the historical 
student to look at men of different races, opinions, and 
habits, in those parts of their minds where it might bo 
supposed d priori that all would most nearly agree ; and 
to give the luxury of pursuing a study in which self-interest 
cannot lay down premises nor deduce conclusions. 

As instruments in the investigation of nature and the 
advancement of the arts, it is tho object of tho mathemati- 
cal sciences to give correct habits of judgment and ready 
means of expression in matters involving degree and mag- 
nitude of aU kinds; to teach the method of combining 
phenomena, and ascending from the complicated forms of 
manifestation to the simple law which regulates them ; to 
trace the necessary conseqacnces of any law, assumed on 
suspicion, in order to compare those consequences with 
phenomena; to construct hypothetical representations of 
laws, or approximations to laws, which shall sufficiently 
represent phenomena; to convert processes of known 
accuracy but complicated operation, into others whicli make 
up in simplicity for a certain amount of inaccuracy, and 
to devise moans for judging of that amount of inaccuracy, 
and confining it within given limits ; to ascertain the most 
probable result of observations or experiments which are 
discordant with each other, either from errors of measure- 
ment or unknown cansos of disturbance ; to point out the 
species of experiments which should be made to obtain 
a particular sort of information, or to decide between two 
laws which existing phenomena both indicate as of nearly 
equal credibility ; to make all those investigations which 
are necessary for the calculation of results to be used in 
practice, os in nautical astronomy, application of force and 
machineiy, and conduct of money transactions ; in a word, 
though that word by itself would not have presented a 
sufficiently precise idea, to find out troth in every matter 
in which nature is to be investigated, or her powers and 
those of the mind to be applied to the physical progress of 
the human race, or their advancement in the knowledge of 
the material creation. 

The mun branches of mathematical science were for- 
merly stated to be arithmetic and geometry, springing out 
of the simple notions of number and space. This is too 
limited a description. Unquestionably the science of 
numbers, strictly and demonstratively treated, and that 
of geometry, or the deduction of the elementary properties 
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of fiyjnre from dnfinitions which arc entirely excluRive of 
nuiiimeal consideratioiiR, must be coimidered as the ede*- 
ineiitury foundations, hut not ns the ultimate divisions, of 
mathematics. To them wc must add the science of opera- 
tion, or algebra in its widest sense — the method of deduc- 
ing from symbols which imply operations on magnitude, 
and which are to be used in a given manner, the conse- 
quences of the fuiuhimentul definitions. The leading idea 
of this science is operation or process, just as number is 
that of arithmetic, and space and figure of geometry: it is 
of n more abstract and refined character than llio latter 
two, only because it docs not immediately address itself to 
notions which are formed in the common routine of life. 

The necessity of a demonstrative systein of arithmetic 
(or algebra) is practically denied, in this country at least, 
by the use of a set of dogmatical rules. Such training 
Avould he less prejudicial if the notions of the student on 
reasoning Jiad, by logical training, become settled, so that 
lie cuiild receive these rules with .some fitting idea of tlicir 
purpose, and of the extent to which they are to be con- 
sidered as knowledge. As it is, be has no other view of 
arithmetic presented to him, and hi.s conceptions of number 
are allowed to be first fettered, and afterwards led astray, 
by ideas derived sometimes from the reception of the con- 
ventional for the necessary, sometinies from modifieations 
of truth which arc convcaneiit in ])raclice though unsound 
ill theory. The higlier marhcmatic.s demand such a very 
special training, that their })roce.sses remain entirely un- 
known to the gi-eat hulk of the people. In fact it is almost 
ns if the matlieinatician.s were a secret body, ordinary men 
not knowing either what they do, or why or how they do it. 

The late Trofessur W. K. Clifford hml a strong desire 
to bridge over this gulf between inathcmaticinns and iioii- 
inatlieiimticians, and morn than anyone that ever tried, had 
the, power to overcome the undoubted difficulties of such 
an undertaking. In several of the essays in his (posthu- 
mous) b(>ok called the Common-sense of the Exact 
Sciences” (1885), one of the International Science Series, 
(lues he give the general reader an insight to mathematics. 
In one, for example, he translates even “ I'aylor’s Theorem” 
into ordinary English. And that he hoped to succeed in 
a systematic attempt in this direcliuri is clear from the 
fact that the title of the volume was originally meant to 
be “The First rrineiples of the Mathematical Sciences 
explained to the Non-Mat hematical.” This very valunhle 
work, left incAimplete by Clifford’s too early death in 1870, 
W'os completed through the labours of rrufessors IL G. 
Kowc and Karl Ptiurson. 

In practical use it is found advisable to divide mathe- 
matics into two great provinces, jmre mathmnticn and 
applied mathematics; the first dealing with numbers and 
symbols alone, the latter with their application to actual 
objects and measnreinents. Arithmetic and geometr}* were 
tlie first branches of the pun* science studied. The Greeks 
carried geometry to a very high pitch, but their arithmeti- 
cal methods were too imperfect to allow them to develop 
the science of number in an equal degree with that of funn. 
Eventually the adoption of the Arabic” numeration so 
called, and the invention of algebra, a vast impulse 
to the consideration of number. Within the last two 
centuries algebra and its derivations have advanced to 
givnt perfection. Algebra made trigonometry and conic 
sections pos.siblc; and analytical geometry, and the integral 
and differential calculus followed quickly after one another. 
'J'lieso proceiises are described under their various hemiings, 
^MATHSSWf RSV. THEOBALD, rommoiily known 
as Father Mathew^ the great apostle of temperance, was 
born at Thoinastowii, in Uipperwy, on the lOtli of October, 
1700. lie was educated at Mayiiootb, was ordained a 
jnii'St of the religious order of Capuchins in 1814, and 
commenced his labours at Cork. Here he bcciune the 
Coimi»dIor, phybiciaii, banker, and friend of the poor, and 


won their universal love and re.Hpect. He introdueed tli» 
religious brotherhood of St. Vincent de P.*iul, fomidetl large 
sehools, and estahlislicd a cemetery on the model of that 
of Pfere la Chaise. But the great work of Father Mathew’s 
life is the marvellous reformation which he effected in the 
habits of his countrymen, by converting large numbers of 
them from drunkenness to sobriety, giving them a medal 
to wear, and binding them under a written pk'dge tq total 
abstinence from spiiituous liquors. Uis finit tempenmeo 
society was founded in Cork in 1888. The number of lii.s 
adherents was iiinutncrable. Father Malhew’s fortune 
and resources were always exhausted by his jihilaiithropic 
lalxiurs. inniiificeiit charities, and the enormous ('xp nscs 
connected with his great mission; and in his dcditiiiig 
ye.nr8 be was largely involved in pecuniaiy difficnlties A 
pension of £.‘100 was grunted to him from the civil list, 
and collections were made on hi.s Iwhalf in various parts of 
the kingdom. He died on the 8th of DocernWr, 186 fi. 

MATHEWS, CHARLES, was born 28th .lime, 
177G. His father intended him fora bookseller, but the 
son felt an irresistible inclination for the stage, ^rid after 
several successful provincial appearances, appeared at tho 
Haymarket Theatre, London, in 1808. He subsequently 
became celebrated in tho.se original entertainments called 
“ At Homes,” M'hicb be gave both in England and Aincrlc.i 
with extraordin.'iry succes.s. He died 28th June, 18.‘)5, at 
Devonport. He, ranked high as a comedian and a mimic. 
His son, also named Charles Mathew.H, was a highly distin- 
guished actor in light comedy, and author of .some excellent I v 
brisk acting plays, of which the best is the Game of 
Speculation.” His fir.bt wife wa.s the tomous ftctres.M and 
dancer Madame Vestris. He died in 1878, aged seventy- 
five, acting almost up to the la.st. 

MA'TICA or MA'TICO. This name is applied to nii 
astringent plant brought from Peru, where it has long 
enjoyed a high reputation for its styptic properties. It is 
prepared from the leaves of Fiper augustifoUnm, Cold 
water extracts, in about four hours, all its medicinal virtues, 
and is an eligible means of admini.stering it. A tincture is 
also employed, and the powdered leaves are given liotli 
internally and applied externally. It does not owe its 
a.strlngeTit properties to tannin, and it seems to exert a 
vital action on bleeding vessels, so as speedily to arrest tlio 
hseniorrhage. It has been used to check other discharges, 
such as tho profuse expectoration and also the night sweats 
of consumptive patients. Few drugs exert more than a 
temporary itiHueiice over tlicse symptoms, but among such 
iiiiitico seems well entitled to attention. 

MATILDA, COUNTESS (or “ the great Countess ’), 
famous to all readers of Dante (which directly or indirectly 
means all readers of poetry) from the high office she fulfils 
in that poem, derives her renown from the gift of all her 
wealth and estates to the see of Koine in 1077 ; and 
though at her death in 1116 tho Emperor Henry V. suc- 
ceeded ill recovering part of her vast domains, the bulk was 
retained by the Pope. From this cause the Countess 
Matilda stands high in the good memory of the church. 

Matilda w'as daughter of Boniface, count of I'uscany, 
and was born in loifi. Slje was mamed to Godfrey tlw 
Huncliback, duke of Lorraine, hut tlie union was probably 
only a formal one, and in 107(» Godfrey died, ju.st ns Ma- 
tilda succeeded lier mother in the sovereignty. She at 
once flung herself into tlie cause of the Pope (Gregory VI L), 
whom she received at Canossa, and to wliom she made her 
famous donation. In the never-ending contests between 
Giegory and the Emperor Henry IV'., Home could always 
rely upon lier troops. She occupied the Castle of St. 
Angelo at Kome in 1086 to protect the Holy City itself. 
In 1080 she married one of tho chief Pupal pavtisans. 
Wolf of Bavari i, whoso family name (as Gijki.f) was in 
the next century to serve as tlx* pupal Shibboleth, hut 
obtained a divorce from him in 1006. In 1111 she mads 
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brr poacc with the Emperor II(*nry V., who hml succeeded 1 
liis father. She died while preparing to suppress a I'evult ' 
in Mantua (1115). 1 

MAT'ZNS (Lat. mntutina; Italian, maitina; Fi'cnch, 
vintiiiy iiioniing), strictly the first part in the daily service 
of the Homan Church. Matins, however, were divided 
into two parta, which were originally distinct offices and 
hours,, namely, the noctum* and lauih. The nociurng or 
vigils were derived from the earliest period of Christianity. 
Tliey originated in the endeavours of the early Christians 
to avoid persecution, by perfonning their “ holy mysteries” 
at night. The custom was afterwards retained from devo- 
tion and choice. The matin laath followed next after the 
iiocturns, and were supposed to begin with daybreak. We 
find allusions in the writings of Cyprian, and all the sub- 
wquent fathers, to the dawn as an hour of prayer. About 
the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century 
there was public worship in the morning, as we learn fi*om 
the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” which record the order of 
tlie service. At present in the Rum.iii use both nocturiis 
ami lauds are sung on the previous afternoon “ by antici- 
pation.” Matins or iiiorniiig jirayers in the Church of 
England l*raycr-book are derived about ecjually from the 
Koiiiaii ofli<‘es of nocturne aiul laiid.s. 

MATLOCK, a town of Kngbiiid, in the county of 
Dei by, situated in a beantifni dale on the east bank of the 
river Derwent, 18 miles north by west from Derby, .and 
143 miles from London by the Midland Itailway. The 
town has Tn.annf.actures of jiaper, eotton, and some com 
milKs, and is chiefly inhabited by tJie peWMiiis employed in 
the factories and in the neighbouring lead mines. In 
modern times it has biH'ii very inncli iinpi*oved, and hotels, 
bouses, and shops have been erected in several directions, 
.'flicre is u bridge over the Derwent. The church is in tlic 
Liter English .style of arehiteidure, and has been partially 
restored. There are also Congregational and other chapels. 
Matlock Butii is nearly a mile and a half distant from tho 
town, and is much resorted to by visitors, as much for the 
beauty of the situation us for h<>altli. It contains a largo 
uumher of hydropathic cstablislimeiitK. 

The scenery of Matlock-dule i.s jiceulijirly picturesque 
and romantic, diversilied witli rugged beetling crags, con- 
trasting strongly with the tine verdure of the valley, the 
most promhient objects being the High Tor and Masson 
Iiill. The fomier rises almost perpendicularly about 
30t) feet, tlio upper half of which is a broad mass of naked 
brown rock, from which frugmeiits often fall into the river, 
wliich flows iinmediutely below, obstructing tho channel, 
and greatly increasing the iiufietnosity of the stream after 
lieavy rains. Opposite the Iligh Tor, but of a less bold 
though loftier character, is AIu.sson Hill, on tho summit of 
whieli arc tho Heights of Ahniham, rihing about 7.50 feet 
above the river. The population of Matlock in 1881 was 
430.5, and of Matlock Rath 1GU8. 

MATRZCULA'TZON (T.at. matricula) is a register 
kept of the admission of persons into aiiy body or society 
of which a record is preserved. Anjoiig eia'lesiastical 
writers mention is made of two kinds of matriculee^ tho 
one containing a list of the ecclesiastics, called mairivula 
chrimtrum; the other of the poor provided for at the 
expense of the church, called mafrirula pavpervm. In 
modern times tho term mutrieulation is chiefly applied to 
tlie enrolment of students at the dilTereiit universities. 

At Oxford every student admitted is entered on tho 
hooks of some college or hall, or, if “ unattached,” selects 
one of tho licensed lodgings, where lie commences residence 
immediately on matriculation at the university. Tlie fees 
are as follows: — A servitor or Bible clerk, 10s.; a peer, or 
the eldest son of a peer, unless ho renounces his privilege 
of a shorter term of residence, ;£8 ; every other piivileged 
lierson, unless he rcnouuceb his privilege, X5 ; every other 
;^ersoD, £2 10s, 


At Cambridge admission to a college Is either by a per- 
sonal exainiiiiitioii before the tutors and officers, or thimigh 
a recommendatory certificate specifying the age, qualilica- 
lious, &c., of the f»ndidate, signed by a master of arts of 
either university, and aecniiipanied by a deposit of eaution- 
mouey to the extent of from XI 0 to X60. The inatrivula- 
tioii fees for the common chest of the univeiNity are as 
follows: — ^Nobleman, XI 5 lOir,; pensioner, X5; fellow- 
commoner, XIO X0<i. ; sizar, 15<». 

At London University every sludent who proposes to 
graduate must pass a somewhat rigid and unusuaily ex- 
tensive e.\aminati»n before matriculation. This oxam'ma- 
tion takes place twice a year — ou the second Monday in 
January and lii-st Monday in July. The fee for matricu- 
lation is X2. 

At the Scottish universities matriculation consists in 
signing a promise of good hobuviour and ohediene.e to the 
rules. TJiere is a uniform fee of XI paid at matriculation 
each year. 

MAT'BYS, QUINTEN (1466-1581), of Antwerp, 
was undoubtedly the greatest painter in Flanders in his 
day. His works are even now remarkable for beauty of 
form, delicacy of {Inish, solemnity of feeling, and transparency 
of colouring; and easily flowdng drapery and dignity of 
attitude characterize his chief figures, though the minor 
personages in his groups are often not only coarse, but 
vulgar. The “ 'J'w'o Misers” at Windsor is tho best 
Matsys in England, “Christ and the Virgin” at ilie Na- 
tional Gallery is also a fine work of his ; but tlie sjilendid 
“Misers” in that collection, long attributed to Matsys 
(though HO unlike his style in everything but its exeelleiiee 
of painting), is nowr proved not to be by him, but by 
Mariuus de Seeuw, a contemporary painter. Sir Jo&hn.i 
lieynulds said of Matsys that some of his heads were os 
fine as llaflatdle’s. 

Quiiiten Matsys also worked heaulifnlly in iron ; there is 
a vexy famons well-cover of his near the cathedral at Ant- 
werp. The story goes that ho was indeed originally a 
blacksmith, and ruse from the forge through the love he 
felt for the daughter of a painter, wlio encouraged him to 
develop the great genius he had aln'ndy begun to show'. 

MATTER is the name for all objects external to the 
mind, the question being reserved, whetlicr the mind is or 
i.s not composed of the same clemouts. What matter is 
we have no means of knowing. It is suflieieiit to know 
and say that man, subject to certain affections of his 
senses, is led to assign those affections to an G.\ternal 
cause. When, ther(*forc, wre speak of the qualities of 
matter, W'o do not uflect to say what that is which is the 
Bubgtratvm of those qualities, nor even that there is any 
substratum at all. The ordinary nn philosophical use of 
the word matter mingles the supposed substratum with its 
qualities, but the philosopher is hound sharply to dis- 
tinguish between the two. For it is perfectly clear that 
w'hcn we see any material object, say an apjde, our pei- 
ceptiun is not the apple nor any part of it, but only certain 
mental effects peculiar to ourselves. Every perception is 
an net of mind, and the question immediately aii.ses, Is 
there anything beyond this? In the articles Bkkkki.ky 
and Idkai.tsm will be foiiml a fuiily accurate statement of 
those considerations which have made some pliilusophers 
answer AV; to the question just put. 

We feel certuin, directly we attack the problem in 
earnest, that wc can only think of mutter ns perceived, A 
tree which no one ever saw or could see would bo fairly 
described us non-existent. It i.** not an answer to say 
that in this fashion a tree on a South Sea coral island 
w'ould bo non-existent; for animals there perceive it, and 
any man sailing in those waters could perceive it also. 
The tree mmi be thought of as perceivable. In what, then, 
do the class of perceplions by which we distinguish tiio 
extcruul world, or mutter, diffi;r from those by which we 
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distinpilHh the iaternal world, or mind ? How do we dis- 
tinguish tho 11*66 itself from its image in a looking-glass, 
or in a mirage, dream, or other illusion, seeing that all wo 
know of tho tree is a certain group of qualities which maj 
or may not all of them be the same for other men, and are 
must probably not all of them the same for other animals 
thnn ourselves ? 

We separate tlie special qualities of matter wherein we 
find it to differ from mind into two kinds, primary and 
secondary. The primary qualities am those of Resistance 
(in which we include weight) and Extension. No pnroly 
mental conception— say an emotion of sympathy — can 
philosophically be said to have weight or breadth ; if such 
terms ore used of it they are so used only as figures of 
speech. Farther, these primary qualities are the same 
for all men and all uiiiiiials. Every material object occu- 
pies a certain amount of space, and offers resistance to 
the touch, whatever be the ])ercipient mind. The ttcond^ 
ary qualities are those of Taste, Smell, Feeling (as to 
smoothness, softness, warmth, d‘C.), Sonnd, and Colour, 
and these are very largely mental. If we encounter a 
group of secondoi'y qualities we are in doubt until we have 
assured ourselves of the existence of the primaries whether 
it is a vision or a material object before us. Further, 
these secondary qaalities differ for each individual, and in 
all probability for various animals. It is hard to think 
that tho sense of smell in dogs, fur instance, does not give 
mure complex and accurate perceptions than that in our- 
selves. We cannot help feeling that we are to the dog in 
this respect much as a colour-blind man is to a painter; he 
may disiingiiisli some of tho colours, but red and green (in 
the commonest case of the afllietion) are alike to him. Jn 
fact, all this class of perceptions depend for their accuracy 
and distinctiveness upon the keenness of the percipient 
mind in tho particular quality In question. The limitation 
just given is abundantly necessary, since some men hear 
accurately (within the narrow limits to which the human 
ear is sensible of sound), and at the same time have a very 
blunted vision, for instance ; and so with other perceptions. 

We further observe that matter differs from mind in 
definite exertions always producing definite results. If 
we run our eyes along the lines of a book the words occur 
in tlie same order, and appear always the same. But it is 
not all so with a purely mental state, uu idea properly so 
called ; for if we close our eyes and sit perfectly still we 
can yet fancy wo read. We can also re-arrange the words 
as wo please, can imagine them in larger size? or in different 
type, &C., and in fact we are freed from any necessity of 
movement or any dehnite order of conceptions. 

Thirdly, we may observe that perceptions of material ob- 
jects always occur in groups. Matter usually affects many 
senses at once, and often suggests more perceptions tlian 
are really present— a fact at the root of many illusions (see 
on this point the article Illusio 27 s). Now the pare states 
of mind are single; wlierever they are grouped it will be 
found that they are connected with some material pei^ 
ception, or with the memory of such. 

Finally, within broad limits, matter affects all men alike 
as to its specially material qualities, whereas on the mental 
bide each one is differently affected. Wo have just seen 
liow great are the diversities, even in tho mental perception, 
of the secondary qualities of matter, but what is here meant 
is something farther. Let several {lersons who hear clearly 
listen to a symphony of Beethoven. All will have the per- 
ception of sound alike; but what that sonnd means to them 
^wUl vary, from the man who hearing it becomes ntterly 
weary after five minutes, to him who, wrapt in unutterable 
ecstasy, luw lost all count of time or earthly things. Here 
we are dealing with a purely subjective experiencai Yet all 
these men would have, within limits due to each one^a 
keenness of perception, identical perceptions of the sliape 
of the instminents aad the number and aspect of tba pe^- 


formers. The states of matter may be common to many 
persons, the states of mind are special to every individual. 

In our ordinary talk, therefore, we not only set apart 
material objects as a class, but we quite unwarrantably 
abstract their maUrintity from all our groups of per<- 
ceptions cansed by them, and assert an absolute existence 
for this abstraction. There are those who admit freely 
that there is no redness apart from red things, arl that 
redness is merely a convenient abstraction of the quality 
red from many objects alike in that particular, and who 
yet as stonily assert that beyond and beneath a certain 
weight, size, taste, smell, feel, and colour, which all men 
perceive, there exists an unknown object, an apple, whereof 
these are only the signs by which to know it, but are by 
no means the apple itself. Apart from the mass of in- 
accurate reasonings called common sense,*’ such a con- 
tention cannot hold water. Every unbiassed mind will 
have to admit upon consideration that there is nothing in 
his mind but mental perceptions, and that these form the 
whole of his knowledge. 

How, then, do we acquire this universal belief in the 
existence of matter, seeing that We are forced to admit 
we know of nothing bnt the existence of mind ? It is by 
a special quality of matter not yet named, which Mill 
has called the permanent poesihility of sensation. In the 
example given above of the tree in the South Sea island, 
this was vaguely apparent. We believed in the existence 
of the tree as apart from any percipient mind, because it 
was admitted by hypothesis that if there had been a mind 
present it would have perceived the tree. So with our- 
selves, we look at a house and go our ways, perfectly well 
knowing that if we go back to the same place (all things 
being the same) we shall find the honso just as before. 
Moreover we know (by tho special quality of matter ns to 
its likeness of effect on all minds, previously discussed in 
this article) that if we send some one else, he will also 
perceive the house. The house is therefore a permanent 
possibility of sensations, and it is conceived as external to 
ourselves because wo can send others to see it while we are 
ourselves far away. Our own sensations of matter may 
cease, but the possibilities of sensation remain, apart from 
ns, indcpcndcut of onr will and of our presence. We 
cannot, by the very nature of our mind, resist the con- 
clusion that these possibilities of sensation reside in some- 
thini^ apart from us, and in something actually existent. 
The articles Matkuialihm and Mini> may* be with advan- 
tage referred to in connection with the present article. 

The consideration of matter on its physical side, its 
aggregation in molecnles, Ac., is dealt with under the 
articles MoLECin.K and Atomic Thbort. 

MATTISRHOBN or MONT CB&VIN. a mountain 
of the Pennine chain of the Alps, at the head of the Valley 
of Zermatt, being 14,706 feet high. It rises in a vast 
irregular pyramid to a height of more than 7000 feet above 
the plateau which closes the valley, and is by far the most 
imposing object in the Alps. It is so steep in most parts 
that very little snow lies upon it. The ascent, long con- 
sidered impossible, was first made by Edward Whymper in 
1866, together with Messrs. Hudson and Hadow(who Were 
killed by a fall in descending). The rock is of granitic 
gneiss, pervaded by granite veins; and the existing form is 
probably dne chiefly to the action of currents swelling round 
it, while the land was slowly rising, and bearing away the 
softer strata. 

KATTBXW, OOSPBL OW ST. See Oospist. 

MATTBXW OF FAAlSk one of the chief of onr 
chroniclers of the thirteenth century, probably derived bis 
surname from having at some time studied at Paris, then 
the leading university of Europe. See Chronicle. 

MATTBZ'OlJk, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Gaugvfriub, and coneistUig of annual and perennial 
herbaceous plants inhabiting the warm countries bordering 
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the Mediterranean, and extending eastwards into Persia { 
and some of the southern provinces of Siberia. Among the 
species are those which form the stocks and gillitlowers of 
gardens, sweet-scented biennials much valued for the bcautjr 
and variety of their many-coloured flowers. The principal 
source of these bos been Matthiola incana. See Stock. 

MAUCB'liXNB» a small town of Scotland, in the county 
of Ayr, situated on an eminence 1 mile north of the river 
Ayr, and 27 miles south by west of Glasgow. The town 
is neat and old-fashioned. Besides the parish church, the 
Free church, and the United Presbyterian church, tliere 
are no buildings of any importance. There is an endowed 
educational institution, public library, and temperance hall. 
The cliief modern interest of the town centres in MoKsgiel, 
the farm on which Burns resided, which is in the immediate 
vicinity, and in the local allusions in the poet's works. It 
was liera tliat dean Armour lived before her marriage. 
Population of the parish in 1881, 2504 ; of the town, 1016. 

mkVlMAm' or MOULMEIN, a town and head- 
quarters of Amherst district, and of the I'euasserim divi- 
sion, British Burma, is situated on the left bank of the 
Salwin, at its junction with the Gyaing and Attaran rivers. 
Immediately to the west is Bhiiu Gywon, a large island, 
which protcKits the town from the monsoon, but shuts out 
all sea view. To the north, on the opposite bank of the 
Sulwin, is Martakan, once the capital of a kingdom, 
blit now an unimportant hamlet. The inhabitants are 
almost entirely Europeans, Eurasians, Chinese, and natives 
of India. The total population is about G0,()U0. The 
principal buildings are — Salwin House, originally a private 
residence, but now the property of the municipality ; the 
hospital; the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches; 
the custom-house, and otlier public ofliccs; the barracks 
Tor the gaiTison of Madras Native Infantry. When this 
part of the province was ceded by the treaty of Yandabu 
(1826) Amherst was first designated as the capital of the 
ncwly-acquired territory, but Manlinain was afterwards 
choseu as being the best site strategically, and also on ac- 
count of its being well supplied with water. In few years 
Maulmaln, from being a waste, developed into a thriving 
commercial town. A large trade in teak (of which there 
are extensive forests in Amherst district) soon sprang up, 
and for many years timber was the only article of export. 
With the gradual settlement of the country and increase In 
agriculture, rice and cotton began to be also ex^iorted. Be- 
sides these, the other staple exports are hides, home, lead, 
co]>per, and stick-lac. The principal impni-ts are cotton- 
twist and yarn, cotton and woollen piece-goods, wines, beer 
and spirits, sugar, and betel-nuts. 

MAUMD. the name of a weight used in tlie East 
Indies, whicli varies in different provinces ; but the ordin- 
ary Indian baxaar maund is 82 If lbs. The Bombay maund 
is 28 lbs. ; the Surat, 41 lbs. ; the Madras, 25 lbs.; and 
tlie Bengal factory maund, 74 lbs. 10 oz. 

BCAinn>Y THURSDAY is the Thursday preceding 
Easter. According to tlie best authorities the word maundy 
is derived from Lat. mandatum^ command, the first word of 
the service appointed in the Missal for that day, and de- 
rived from the new commandment of John xiii. 84. 
Another account is that the name is derived from the Old 
English maund, a large basket, such baskets being used 
to contain the gifts m^e to the poor on that day^ and yet 
fm-ther it has been traced to the Fr. maundier, to beg. 
From a very early period two enstoxns have been connected 
with this day, first, the ceremony of washing the foot of 
poor persons, and second, the distribution of alms to the 
poor. Giving a literal interpretation to the precept of 
Christ j^ven to the disciples to wash one another's feet," 
many pions persons, especially those of high station in the 
church or state, ha%’e practised the washing of the feet of 
twelve poor persons, and the custom is still obser\’ed 
in many coontries. The last English sovereign to perfunn 


the ceremony was James II., but it is still annually per- 
formed by the Pope, the Euipemr of Austria, the King of 
Bavaria, and some other Roman Catholic sovcroigiis of 
Europe, as well as by the Emperor of Russia as the head 
of the Greek Church. The pract!(» of distributing alms 
and gifts to the poor was not confined to high dignitaries, 
but was also practised by devout persons of lesser degree. 
In England the gifts of food, clothing, and money were 
changed in 1 838 to a regular money payment, and this is 
still maintained. In the Roman Catholic Church Maundy 
Thursday is the day on which the consecrated oil used in 
the administration of baptism, confirmation, and extreme 
unction, Ac., is blessed by the bishop in a very elaborate and 
solemn service appointed for this purpose, and on wliich tiio 
altars are dismantled in preparation for the observances of 
Good Friday. 

MAUPEBTUIS, FlERRE-XiOUlS MOREAU 

DE. was born at St. Malo, 17th July, 161)8. Upon quit- 
ting the army ho applied himself assiduously to the study 
of mathematics and astronomy. In 1723 he was admitted 
a member of the Royal Academy of Paris, and in 1727 a 
member of the Royal Society London. 

Muupertuis was one of the first among his countrymen 
who defended the Newtonian theory agaiust the attacks of 
Descartes. WTien Frederick II. was about to ro-orgunizc 
the Academy of Berlin, he offered tlie presidency to Man- 
pertuis, who accepted it. But liis residence at the court 
of Prussia, which dates fn>m 1745, seems to have been 
chiefly occupied in cultivating the good graces of Frederick, 
and ho showed but little interest in scicntiHc research, 
lie died at Basel, 27th July, 1759, at the house of the 
sons of John Bomonlli. 

BKAURICE DB SAXE, Marshal of France. SeeSAXK. 

MAURICE, ELECTOR AND DUKE OF 
SAXONY, was born in 1521. In 1542 he married 
Agnes, daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse. Although a 
zealous Protestant, as his father had been, Maurice served 
as a volunteer under the Emperor Charles V. In 1546, ou 
the breaking out of the war between tlie emperor and the 
Protestant confederates, John Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
and the Landgrave of Hesse appeared on the latter side, for 
which they were duly outlawed by imperial authority. Mean- 
time Maurice liad been secretly negotiating with the empenjr 
and Ferdinand of Spain, the former of whom, as an in- 
ducement to support his cause, invited him to take pos- 
session of tlie electorate of Saxony. Maurice seems to 
have hesitated a little at this juncture ; hut as some nego- 
tiations which he established with the Protestants led to no 
result, lie went boldly over to the empcnir. During the 
long and active war which ensued, be distinguished him- 
self greatly by his successes over his Protestant friends. 
In the following year (1647) the Elector of Saxony was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Muhlberg, and Manri(!e was 
solemnly invested in the electorate of Saxony in 1548. 

In 1549 several cliiu-ges having lieen mode against him 
relative to his alleged attachment to popery, he refuted 
them in an able letter to liis subjects, lii 1550 he opposed 
the emperor through his representatives at the Diet at 
Augsburg, by protesting against the Council of 'I’rent. In 
the same year, however, lie was appointed to the coininaml 
of the imperial army which besieged Magdeburg, where ho 
met with considerable success, although he seems to have 
been willing to favour the inhabitants as far as possible. 

In 1661, on the emperor summoning the states to the 
Council of Trent, Maurice causcu the heads of his doctrines 
to be drawn up by Philip Melandithoii ; but he refused to 
send his divines unless a safe-conduct was granted them, 
not only by the emperor, but by the council itself. To- 
wai*ds the end of the year he held a convention in ids own 
states to make peace with Magdeburg, which was eventu- 
ally concluded. 

lu the meantime he had not forgotten the Landgrave of 
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Hesse, wlio liad remnined in prison since lo47. After in vain 
praying the emperor for his restoration to liberty he enteieJ 
into negotiations with tlie King of Dennmrk and many <if 
the Cernian states, and also with the King (tf Franco. In 
1052 he left the einpcn-r’s cause in disgust, took the field 
with the Protestant princes, and achieved a brilliant cam- 
]»uign. The result was tlie celebrated treaty of Passaii 
(12th August, 1662), which restored to the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion and the rights of which they 
liad been deprived sincfj the victory of MulillsTg. 

Maurice now turned his anus against Albert, duke of 
Tlrandeidiurg, who liad r<*pudiated the treaty, and defeated 
him at Sievershausen in Luneburg, but fell mortally wounded 
in the engagement (lltli July, I66;i). He left behind him 
tlie renown of a sagacious statesman, a subtle diplomatist, 
and a great captain. 

SIAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON. 

w'as the son of a Unitarian minister of high repute for his 
zeal and philanthropy, and was horn on the 2ijtli August, 
18()(», He was sent at an early age to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, w’here he had for tutor Julius C. Hare, mid 
where he formed an intimate friendship with John Sterling 
— a friendship which lasted tlirtnigh the whole of Sterling's 
life, and w’as made all the closer in the end by the marriage 
of the friends to two sisleis. From Trinity (Vllegc holli 
^lauriec and Sterling “migrated” — to use the university 
jihrase— to the smaller body of Trinity ITall, where Air. 
Maurice began to exert that singular intluenco, partly moral 
and partly intellectual, iip<jn those with whom he was 
brought into contact, which marked him in after-life. 
Reing a eonscientious dissenter front some of the doctrines 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, he was at this time unable to 
lake his formal degree; but itc passed the usual examina- 
tions with distinction. 

Having removeil from Cambridge to I/)ndon with the 
purpose of following a literary career together with liis 
friend tSterling, he quickly obtained an introduction to the 
Aiheimum^ for which he wrote largely on matters of 
literary criticism, and wliich for a sliort time he edited. 
About the same time ho eumo before tlie world as the 
author of a novel of a thoughtful and striking character, en- 
titled “ Eustace Conway,” Aleantime, his religious views and 
belief had gradually gone through bomeniodificatioiis ; and, 
aided by the iiiilueiiceof Coleridge, he began to concentrate 
his utlention upon theology. 'I'he result was that he 
P’adnally saw his way to subscrilie to the Articles, and to 
follow a path of practical activity as a minister of the 
chureh. lleing resolved on going ihrougli the whole 
course of training he entered ICxeter College, Oxford, tak- 
ing his dep’ee in 1831 and being ordained in 1834. 

His ministerial duties comineiieed in the curacy of a 
small parish in Warwickshire, where he resided from 1834 
to 1888. In the latter year he was chosen chaplain of 
<iuy’s Hospital, and he fnllilled the duties of that post for 
ten years with indefatigable zeal and earnestness. About 
tliis time appeared one of the most important of Mr. 
Maurice’s earlier works, “The Kingdom of Christ; or. 
Hints on the I’rinciples, Ordinances, and Constitution of 
the Catholic Church, in Letters addressed to Quakers.” 
In this wrork — which was originally published in 1838, 
but was largely re-modelled in a second edition, which 
appeared in 1842 — tlie writer draws out an elaborate 
exposition of the nature and constitution of the Christian 
(Jiiurch and its intended relations to the great human 
family. 

^ 111 1846 Air. Alaurice was chosen to deliver the coarse of 
lectures founded by Bishop Warbnrton at Lincoln's Inn, 
and in the same year he v/as appointed chaplain of that 
society. Ho continued to hold this post down to the year 
1860. Aleantime he hud been leading in other quarters a 
very active and hihorious life; for instance, since 1840 ho 
had held the professorship of modern history and Englibh 


literature in King’s College, London; and in 1816 he 
added to this the profcssorslilp of ecclesiastical history in 
the same institution. He was further nominiitod by the 
Bishop of London, T)r. BlomOeld, to preach the Btiylc 
Lectures in 1845-46. The fruits of his labours in these 
various fields of duty appeared from time to time in sevcial 
volumes of “ Sermons ” and “ Lectures ” which he ijave to 
the world. 

He wrote also on the various phases <if the Trnctniiaii 
controversy in the days when John Henry Newman w'jis 
the centre of thought in Oxford. Upon the question of 
the policy of enforcing subsevi]itioii to religious ybr/ii?//f« 
ho published, shortly after entering holy orders, a pamplilet 
entitled “Subscription no Bondage.” In this essay he 
nmintained that tlie 'riiirty-nine Ai tides w’cre iiiteiuled to 
be guides to a course of manly studies iu elides, Iheolog/, 
and Christian literature, and to protect students from the 
arceptaace of superstitions which would inteifere with tlie 
freedom of their inquirii'S. 

Ill 1863 he. published a volume of “ Theological Essays,” 
which at once provoked much angry and hostile criticisin, 
and also led to serious consequeiici‘8 to himself. In thi.-j 
W'ork Mr. Maurice contended against the ordinary dociriiio 
of Hie. endlessness of future punishments as inronsistent 
with the gospel of Christ’s redemption, and as founded 
upon an Arian abuse of the word “eternal.” The pub- 
lication of this volume provoked a storm of opposition 
from more than one section of the ehiireh, and one of it.s 
results was, that the author was in the same year dismis.sL*«l 
from the two prufessoisliips which he had li(‘ld hitlu'rto in 
King's College, In the succeeding yc.ar he published lii.s 

Lectures on the Ecelcsluslic.rl liistory of the First and 
Second Cenliiries,” founded on notes of extemiiore lectures 
which he had formerly delivered at King’s College, re- 
modelled and prepared for the jiress by himself. For many 
years he liad been earnestly striving to ameliorate the lot 
of the working classes, and about this time he began to 
advocate a s)stLMn of social combination among working 
men on Christian priueiples. On this subject he dclivere«l 
a series of lectures at Willis’ Ruuins in 1864, and he hud 
the satisfaction of seeing tlicM^ principles practically em- 
bodied and exemplified in the cstahlishineut of the Working 
Alen's .College in Great Ormond Street, the principalsliip 
of which he held for many years, and over wrhich he eon- 
tiiiued to watch to the lust with undiininished interest. 

In 1860 he w'as appointed by Air. Cow per minister of 
St. I’eter’s chapel in Vere Street, Cavendish Squ.'ire, wljere 
his senrioiis were reinarkuhle for their earnestness and 
thoughtfulness, hut, above al!, for their power of awaken- 
ing thought in others. I'hls incuinheiicy he resigned in 
1868, and for the last five years of his life beheld the 
professorship of moral philosophy at Cambridge. He. died 
in London, 1st April, 1872. 

It is loo early yet to estimato clearly the influence ex- 
erted by Alaurice upon the Chureh of England, and upon 
the religious world generally. Few people have been abhi 
to accept his peculiar theological doctrines, and yet the 
direction which theological study lias pursued since his tiaio 
is largely owing to the new' departure caused by his writ- 
ings. Brofoiindly convinced of the unworthy conception of 
God invqjved in the Augustinian system, it was his aim to 
set forth in opposition to it the great truths of the fatln*!*- 
hood of God and the all-einbriicing nature of the Divine 
love. In his own day fiercely assailed as a heretic and a 
dangerous man, his name is now used to signify departures 
from orthodoxy of a mild and unimportant chai'octer, a 
significant proof of the change ciTected in the tone of 
theological speculation. In connection with the cause of 
education his name will ever bo remembered with honour, 
and his success in the founding of the useful and vanlahle 
Working M en’s College has already been noticed. At King’s 
College and at Cambridge his influence was of the must 
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Btim\il:iting and healthful kind. As a teacher he was iiP-ver 
1 ‘uiitont merely to imparl kiiowled^; it Avas hia aim to 
awaken in his pupils a desire for instruction, and to set 
them upon a path of direct personal inquiry and acquisition. 
In the work of social reform^ upon which he spent ho large 
a portion of his time and energy, bo accomplished much 
that w'HS of direct and immediute valucv and he opened the 
^Y^ly ftir improvements in the lot of the working classes 
whicti are still being developed. His personal influence 
also was very great over all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and though he dreaded becoming the founder of *^a 
seli(»ol,” there were many earnest ardent workers who 
gathered round him, and, like Charles Kingsley, delighted 
to call him “ master ” and look up to him for direction and 
counsel. Strong, pure, devout, sclf-tlenviug, and consumed 
with zeal for the welfare of others, he embodied one of the 
highest types of Christian diameter, and proved by hi.s 
eaieer tlie possibility of the attaiiiirieut of the highest 
saintly virtues in spite of the controversy, strife, and tur- 
moil involved in an active public life in tiic prestmt <hiy. 
(See ‘‘Life of I'lederiek Denison Maurice,” by bis sou, 
Colonel Maurice, two vols., L<imlon, 18K4.) 

MAURICE OF NASSAU. Sec Oicangk. 

MAURI'TIUS, ISLAND OF. calk>d also hie de 
Franve^ is situated in the Indian Ocean, lictw’ecn 10'' f»H' 
and *20'' HO' S. hit., and between 67“ 18' and 67“ 48' K. 
Ion. its length is about 30 miles, hretidth 20, and area 
713 square miles. The population in 1881 was 3<>0,3<}0. 
It has betm largely increased, out of all projiortiou 
to the natural growth, hy tlie importation of liuliau 
labour, and the coolies now constitute a large proportion 
of tho people. Though the trailic in labour is under 
goveriinieiil control, tlna-o has bc’en much injustice, aud 
the management and protection of the coloured population 
is one of the most ditlicult problems the authorities have 
to solve. Tho whites of the island arc chiefly of French 
extraction, and many of them speak tiie French languagi*. 
The depcndeneii’s on Mauritius are Seychelh's, the Chagos 
Archipelago, Uodrignez, and some other small insular 
groups, of which collectively the population i.s l.‘l,0()U. 

Mauritius is surrounded by a coral reef, generally run- 
ning parallel to the shores, at the dlstanee of 1 or 2 fur- 
longs, aud mostly dry at low water. In this reef occur 
eleven breaks, by the greater number of whieli vessels of 
considerable burden may approach the island. The water 
between the reef and IImj shores, being less ngitateii than 
the open sea, affords facilities of comiiiuuie^lioii between 
the places along the coast. Tho aspect, of the country, 
from whatever quarter it is approached, is singularly abrupt 
and picturesque. Tho land ri.ses rapidly from the coast to 
the interior, where it forms three chains of mountains, from 
1000 to 2700 feet in height, intersecting the country in 
different directions. Tlic greatest elevations are the Pouce, 
2060 feet, and the l*ietcr IJotte, 2076 feet, in the north- 
west range; the Muntngne de la Kivibro Moire, 2711 feet, 
in the south-west range ; and the Pitoii du Milieu de File, 
nearly at the centre, 1 032 feet in height. The island is 
clearly of volcanic origin. At Flaeq tlic flow of tho lava 
currents is distinctly seen, and these streuniH can be traced 
to the central districts. Port Louis appears to lie in an 
extinct craier, the Vullde des Pretres in another, and there 
are signs of at least ten others. Formerly Mauritius was 
looked upon as the most healthy of all our tropical (Kissessk- 
sions, bulof late years the island baa been subject to several 
terrible epidemics. 

Ill addition to flowers and fruits of almost every kind, 
<he soil of Mauritius grows wheat, maize, yams, and manioc; 
but commercial prosperity is almost entirely dependent 
on the sugar crops, a source of trade so fluctuating that 
the island is constantly subject to seasons of depression, 
'i'ho exports vary considerably according to the natui'e of 
the sugar crop. Xu prosperous yeui's tliey arc valued at 


nearly £4,000,000, but they sometimes reach less than 
£3,000,000. Tlie impurls ui-e valued at something less 
than £2,600,000 per aimuin. A large portion of ilia 
trade is with Madagascar and India, and live-stock is im- 
purtelcl from the Cape, Sppin, Uurina, and Bombay. 'J'lio 
revenue and ex|H;nditure are each about £700,000 ]ier 
annum, and there is a public debt of nearly £lj 00,000, 
which has been chiefly ineuiTcd for the construction of 
railways. Horses are few. and seldom bred. Mules and 
asses are more numerous, and principally u.sed for the saddle. 
Cattle, goats, sheiq), hogs, and fish abound. The dodo, an 
extinct bird, was exclusively coiiflucd to this island. Sec 
Dodo. 

At the end of 1867 a fever broke out in the island 
which carried off large numbers of the population, owing 
clncfly to the absence of proper sanitary arrangements ; but 
iiiiprovenients have since been made in these respects. A 
fearful hurricane devastated the island on 11th and 12tli 
l^Iorch, 1868, wdicn out of fifty vessels in the harbour of 
Port Louis only three escaped without destruction or dam- 
age, and in the town several churches and hundreds of 
houses were redneed to rniii, so that 60,000 persons were 
rendered utterly houseless. 

'i’lio government of the Munrilins and its dependencies is 
vested in a governor, aided hy an executive aud a legisla- 
tive council, cuubisting of seven oflicial and eleven non- 
official members, the latter chosen from tho huided pro- 
prietors and principal merchants of the island. All tlieir 
Acts are subject to the approval of the British government. 
Tho principal towns iu tho island oru X^ort Louis, the 
capital, and MaUebourg. 

Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese in 1606. 
The Dutch surveyed it in 1638, and planted a settlement 
iu 1640, naming it in honour of I'rinee Maurice, but they 
abandoned it in 1708. In 1716 the French took possession 
of it, formcii a settlement at Port Mortli-west, and called 
the island Islo do France* 'i'liey remained in its undisturbed 
possession till the year 1810, when it was taken from them 
by tho British, who since the peace of 1814 have retained 
it. This island is the scene of St. Pierre’s well-known 
romance of “ Paul and Virginia.” 

MAUSOLS'UMp a term applied in modern times to a 
sepulchral chapei or edifies*, erected for the reception of a 
monument; hut it originally designated the maguiliceiit 
structure raised hy Artemisia as the tomb of her husband 
Mausolos, king of Caria, at Halikariuissos, 352 u.c. Tiiis 
niounmciit is referred to as being still iu existence in writ- 
ings of the twelfth century, but when Halikarnassos, in 
1404 A.T),, passed into the possession of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, they found only a few ruins remaining, 
which they utilized in building their castle. From Pliny’.s 
description it uiipears to have been iieaily square in its 
plan, measuring 113 feet on its sides, and 33 on each of 
its ends or fronts, and to liavo been decorated with a 
peristyle of tliirty'six coliimivs (supposed by ilardouin to 
have been 60 feet high, or upwards), abiwe whieh tho 
structure was curried up in a pyramidal form, and sur- 
mounted at its apex hy a marble quadriga executed by 
I Pytliis, wlio, according to Vitruvius, was joint architect 
1 with Sutyros in tlie laiilding. It was further decorated 
with sculptures and reliefs by Skopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, 
and LeOcharcs. The entire height was 140 feet. in 
1838 some bas-reliefs which had been built into tho w'alls 
of the castle of tlie Knights of St. John were removed by 
Lord Stratford de Kedclifle to Uie British Museum; and iu 
1856 extensive excavations were begun by Consul Newton, 
by whieh the whole of the foundations were laid bare, and 
many important fragments of sculpture were recovered. 
These are now preserved in a handsome room built to re- 
ceive them at the British Museum, aiul are of the greater 
interest iu that by their help tho shape of the original 
{ monument has been Itu’gcly restorcA 
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Tlie maniioloam erected at Babylon by Alexander tlio 
Great, in honour of Hcphaistidn, appears to have been still 
more^ magnificent. Those of Augustus, in the Campus 
Martins, and Hadrian, at Rome, were structures of eroat 
magnitude and grandeur, and resembled each other iii being 
circular in plan. Hadrian's is now converted into the 
Castle of St. Angelo, in which shape it is familiar to 
almost every one. 

Such places as Henry VII. s Chapel and the Pantheon 
or the Kscurial may also be considered as mausoleums; but 
the tenn is generally restricted to a detached edifice erected 
merely as a private burying-plaoe or to contain tombs. A 
beautiful mausoleum has been erected by Queen Victoria 
at Frogmore, at a cost of over X200,000, where the re- 
mains of the Prince Consort aud the Duchess of Kent have 
been interred; and a handsome edifice of this natnre, 
which is said to have cost JCI 00,000, adonis tlie grounds 
of the Duke of Hamilton, at Hamilton, in Lanarkshii-e. Per- 
haps, however, the finest and most costly mausoleum ever 
erected in the world is to be found in the Taj Mahal, built 
by Shah Jehan to the memory of his wife Arjimand Baiiu, 
for a description of which the reader is referred to the 
article Agua, 

MAUVli* See Dteixo. 

MAVIS, the name given in Scotland to the Turdus 
muticus^ throstle, or song-thrush, wliich inhabits every 
l^uropoan country, being pcrinaneiit in Britain and spread 
over the three kingdoms. It haunts gardens and woods 
near streams and meadows. Its song is sweet aud has 
considerable compass; it can be made to repeat musical 
airs, and, in some instances to articulate words. 

MAXiCN^TlUS, Roinau Xhiipeixa* from A.T>. fi06 to 
812. His full name was Marcus Aurelius Valerius 
Mnrentius, Maxeiitlus was tlie son of tlie Emperor 
Maximian, the colleague of Diocletian, but was not named 
for the succession when those great princes abdicated (805). 
He therefore raised his standard, and was proclaimed 
emperor by the troops at Rome. His father, Maximian, 
joined him at his request and resumed his crown. After 
defeating Galcrius, hi« rival in the empire, and freeing 
himself from his father's control, he bi-ought Africa under 
his dominion and began to aspire to control the entire 
West. Constantine, who was his brother-in-law, had put 
Maximian to death complicity in plots against himself, 
and Maxentiiis, under pretext of aveuging his father's 
death (about which he cared uuthiiig), marchf^ upon Gaul. 
Constantine came to the encounter, and it was on bis 
march that ho saw the vision of the cross, which promised 
liini victory, and whicli converted him to Christianity. Ho 
met Maxentiiis at the Milvian Bridge, near Rome (Saxa 
Rubra), 27th October, 812 ; and a sanguinary conflict ended 
in the total defeat of Maxentius and his death in the 
river ns he tried to cniss into Rome by the bridge. His 
career is ro doubt blackened by the flattery of Constan- 
tinian writers, but he stands before us in their pages as a 
monster of cruelty and lust, reigning only by virtue of im- 
mense bribes to the army. 

MAXZM^IAN (^Maximianus\ Emperor of Romo from 
A.D. 286 to 805, was bom in Pannonia (Western Huiigaiy), 
of humble parents. His full name watf Marcus Aurelius 
Valerius Maximiams, His military abilities were so great 
that he quickly attracted the notice of the Emperor 
Diocletian, which far-scefng man, recognizing that the vast 
overgrown empire needed a soldier for its master, created 
this man first Cassar (285), and then full emperor in con- 
jq^iiction with himself (286). Maximian was set to rule 
tlie Western Empire, more exposed to the onslaughts of the 
barbarians, while Diocletian governed the East. Still the 
empire seemed unsafe, and in 282 Constantins Chlorus and 
Galerius were proclaimed Csssars (vice-emperors), ruling 
Gaul with Britain and Spain, and Illyria and the Danube 
frontier respectively. When Diocletian resolved to abdicate 


in favour of younger and more active princes, he compelled 
Maximian to do the like (805) ; but the latter's son, Maxen- 
tius, having usurped a share in the empire, recalled his 
father to the tliroiie (806). They quarrelled, but on the 
other hand the young Emperor Constantine married Maxi- 
mian's daughter Fansta, and invited him to reside in Gaiil. 
In 808 Maximian thought he saw the chance to return to 
real power, and vainly attempted to seize part of the im- 
perial sway. Two yean later (810) he tried to suborn his 
daughter to murder her husband. She revealed the plot, 
and Constantine condemned Maximian to dcatlu He was 
allowed to destroy himself. 

Maximian was also the name of the Emperor Gat.krius. 

MAXIMXL'XAN Emperor of Germany, or mure 
strictly of the Holy Roman Empire, from 1459 to 1518, 
was son of the Emperor Frederick HI. He was born in 
1458, acquirod the ultimate inheritance of the vast Bur- 
gundy possessions by his own marriage in 1477 w*ith 
Mai-y of Burgundy (daughter of Charles the Bold) and of 
Spain by the marriage of his son Fbilip to the Infanta 
Joanna in 1486. Hu later on inherited Tyrol and a large 
part of Bavaria. As regards his own empire he was a 
brilliant ruler. It is to him that the Rcichs-kammcr and 
the Rciohs-hofrath (the Imperial Chamber and the Aulic 
Council) owe their existence ; he founded a standing army, 
a system of polite and justice, reguUted the universities, 
and made literature and scholarsiiip flourish. Ho was not 
content with these peaceful triumphs of liberal government 
and of diplomacy, but also contended with Charles Vlll. 
and his succestior. Louis Xll. of France, for the mastery of 
Italy, and in 1488 he went to war with Switzerland also. 
But in both enterprises he was very unsuccessful, and the 
Swiss may be said to have then achieved tlieir independence 
of the empire. Ho did better in unwarlike operations. 
By the marriage of his grandchildren i^ith the heirs of 
Hungary and of Bohemia he laid the foundation for the 
addition of those crowns to that of Austria in the fulness 
of time. He was a great and splendid prince. At his 
death, in 1518, the empire passed to his grandson, Chai'lee 
of Spain (Cliarles V.) 

Maximilian II., son of Ferdinand I., was emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empiro from 1564 to 1576. He showed 
himself liberally tolerant of Protestantism in his dominions 
in spite of tlie never-ending pressure of the Jesuits. 

MAXIMZL'ZANp FERDINAND, Emperor of Mexico, 
was born 6th July, 1882. He was tlie brother of the 
Empkror Francis .Joseph of Austria. In 1857 he married 
the Princess Charlotte, daughter of King Leopold of 
Belgium. lie entered the Austrian navy in 1846. He 
was also for some time governor of the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces. On the lOth April, 1864, he accepted 
the crown of Mexico, which had been ofiered him by the 
Mexicans in tlie previous October. The yonng emperor 
and empress landed at Vera Cruz on the 24th of May, and 
made their entry into the capital of Mexico on the 24th 
June. For three years, supported by a large French force, 
the emperor appli^ himself diligently to the organization 
of the empire. The remonstrances of the United States 
government — %vho liad always been annoykl at the attempt 
mode to found a new empire in such close proximity to 
their country — at last compelled the Emperor of the French 
to withdraw the troops which had really tept Maximilian on 
the throne. Maximilian refused to leave with them, although 
it was cei-tain tiiat a rebellion would iimnediately break 
out, headed by J uarez, the former president of the Mexican 
Republic. The event took place in February, 1867, and 
Maximilian gallantly placed himself at tlie head of liis 
army to endeavour to quell the rising. He was, however, 
treacherously betrayed into the han^ of his enemies at 
Queretaro, and after a trial by court-martial was shot on 
the 19th June. Tiie sad fate of the empress, who had re- 
turned to Europe in thepravious year, aud now quite lost 
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her reason, completed one of the inoet tra<:^*c Htorice of 
modern tinioa. At the eanieet solicitation of his brother, 
the Emperor of Austria, the rernnius of Maximilian were 
pven up to the commander of an Austrian frigate, and 
bronght to Vienna for interment. 

HAXZBIlItZA'NA is a genus of Palms, natives of 
tropical America. Humboldt described them in glowing 
tenns > — “ Nature has lavished every beauty of form on the 
Jagua palm. ... Its smooth, slender trunks, rising 
to between 64 and 76 feet, appear above the dense mass of 
foliage of other kinds of trees, from amidst which they 
spring like raised colonnades, their airy summits contrast* 
ing beautifully with the thickly-leaved species of Ceiba, ' 
and with tho forests of LaurincK, Calopliyllum, and 
diflferent species of Amyris, which surround them. Its 
h'avus — few in number, scarcely so many as seven or eight 
— rise almost vertically into tho air ; their extremities are 
envied like plumes, the ultimate divisions, having only a 
thin grass-like parenchyma, flutter lightly and airily round 
the slowly-balancing midrib of the leaves.'* Spruce gives 
the length of a leaf os 64 feet, and says that there were 
about a thousand fruits clustej‘ed on one stalk (spadix), 
foiiuing a load for two men. The spat ho, which incloses 
the spadix in tlio young state, becomes woody, and is used 
by the Indians as biiskcts, and even as vessels in which to 
boll their meat. The finiit, which is of a brownish colour, 
is eaten liy the natives, as W'cll as by monkeys and birds. 
It contains n single stony seed, and these are used us fuel 
to smoke and dry the liidiu-ruhbrr when fresh from the tree. 

MAX'XMIN was tho name of two emperors of Rome. 
The first was Cuius Julius Ter as a barbarian, 

his father being a Goth and his mother a German, lie 
reigned from 266 to 238. Ho was noticed for his enormous 
strength and stature (said to be 8 feet) at some military 
sports by the Emperor Scptiinius Severus, was enlisted in 
his body-guard, and rose to high command by the emperor's 
fancy. On the death of the Emperor Alexander Severus, 
Maximin was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers (a.d. 236). 
He ]>roved a mere brute, unable to rule, but able to tyrannize 
and oppress. The Gordiaiis, father and son, were acknow- 
ledged as emperors by tlie Senate, and when Maximiii 
advanced against the senatorial forces his own soldiers 
assiLssinated him (238). 

The second Maxiiuin was one of the colleagues of 
Constantine in the empire. His name was JJaza^ but on 
being adopted by his uncle, tho Ca*snr Gulcrius (afterwards 
emperor), he took the name of Calerius Valenus Maxi'- 
minus. He had been a shepherd, but rose rapidly to great 
military commands. He was created C»sur by his uncle 
at his accession to the empire in 805, and was made his 
ccfileague in the empire in 308. Galerius died 311, and 
Maximiu divided the Eastern Empire with Liciuius. He 
invaded the latter's ten'itory during his absence at Rome, 
hut this provoked the return of Liciuius, and Maximiu lost 
Ills throne and his life. He was a ciaiel voluptuary, aud a 
bigoted anti-Ghristian. 

MAX'IBEUS, tho most famous of the families of the 
great Fabian gens of republican Rome. See Fauian 
Guns. 

BIAX'mUSft Emperor of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
from 383 to 888, was by birth a Spaniard, and was named 
Magnus Clemens Maximus, He was serving in Britiun, 
and was proclaimed emperor by his tnnips, 383. He 
defeated and put to death the Emperor Gratian in Gaul. 
Theodosius, emperor of the East, accepted liis claim to 
empire, and gave him Britain, Gaul, and Spain, while 
Valcntiniau ruled Italy. Maximus, determined to be solo 
ruler of tlto West', advanced against Italy and drove out 
his rival. Theodosius upon this set out with a large army, 
took Maximus prisoner at Aquileia at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea, and put him to death a.d. 888. 

Maximus, Putuonius, was tho name of another Roman 


emperor, who reigned a few months in the year 463; b« 
assassinated Valentiiiian 111., and married his widow. The 
latter invited Genseric and his Vandals to invade Italy, aud 
on his doing so Maximus was slain during a retreat. 

There was also a Maximus (J/. Clodius Pupienus Maxi-- 
mus) who was emperor by decree of the Senate for a short 
time in 238 ; and another of this name who temporarily 
assumed the title in 4U8, and again in 418. His second 
attempt cost him his life. 

MAX'WKLL, JAMSS CLXRK, a distinguished 
modern physicist, was born at Edinburgh in 1H31. He 
was educated at the Academy and University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1850 went to Cambridge, whci*e in 1864 be took 
his degree as second wrangler. In 185G he became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, and in 1860 he was appointed professor of physics 
and astronomy in King's College, London. This position 
ho resigned in 1868, but in 1871 he was made the first 
professor of experimental physics at Cambridge. He died 
1879. 

As a scientific discoverer and mathematician Maxwell 
must l>e placed in the first rank of the men of his time, 
and his researches extend to nearly all the branches of 
physical science. In 1 859 he gained the Adams prize for 
a paper on the Stability of Saturn's Rings,’* and fur bis 
investigations in relation to the perception of colour be 
received the Runiford medal in 1860. As an experimenter 
and mathematician he did more than any other inudeni in- 
vestigator to establish the kinetic theory of gases, and ho 
published in 1871 his celebrated book on the “Theory of 
Heat," which lias become a standard work upon the subject, 
and has already passed through several editions. He al^o 
issued an elementary treatise on “ Matter and Motion " in 
1877, a work displaying great originality and power in tiiu 
handling of these subjects; but his highest powers were 
devoted to the study of eUxitricity, and it is in connection 
with this subject that bis greatest achievements were ac- 
complished. Starting with the ideas suggested by Faraday 
be passed on to ui^w and original investigations of bis own, 
and ill 1873 be gave the results to the world in bis great 
treatise on “ Electricity and Magnetism,” a work which will 
for ever associate bis name with the study of these sciences. 
In this occurs bis celebrated theory accounting at once for 
tho phenomena of li^t, electricity, and magnetism by 
modes of motion propagated through a medium of a cer- 
tain definite mechanical construction. In private life he 
was a man of a generous and lovable disposition, and a 
sincere and devout Christian. A memoir, written by his 
friend Professor Campbell, was published in 1885, with a 
selection from his works. 

BCAY* the fifth mouth of our present year, was tho 
third in that of Romulus, and tho fifth in tlie calendar of 
Numa Pompilius. It consisted of thirty-one days in tlie 
calendar of Romulus; and of thirty in that of Numo. 
Julius Cscsar restored to it the odd day of w'hich Numa 
had deprived it, and of which it still keeps possession. It 
Is MaiuSy the growth month, a fonn of the word of which 
the Aryan root is y/ magh, with the meaning of power, 
the classical root being Mag (as ^naguuSy great, &c.), and 
the Teutonic mah (as maA-fa, might, &c.) 

M ay-day y tho first day of May, was formerly celebrated 
in England with many rites, such as pulling ofi branches of 
trees, adorning them with nosegays and crowns of flowers, 
dancing round a pole decked with garlands, Ac. The 
Roman youths used always to sja-nd May-day in the fields 
dancing and singing, with garlands aud flowers, in honour 
of Flora, to whom the month was specially devoted. \V© 
ourselves have at least one semi-religious May-day observ- 
ance, for it is a time-honoured custom at Oxford for the 
ehoristers to ascend at early morn to the top of the noble 
Magdalen Tower, and from thence usher in the spring on 
I May-day with a short choral service. 
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t!»c milkiYiaidtt' May-day dance roiuid a Iropliy of 
pliitu with their garlanded pails one mass of tlowers, the 
Jitek-in-the-giT*eu of the tliirni*ey-bwei*pers, and such 
secular jollities have now almost disappeared, along with the 
sweet old superstition of bathing the face in May-day dew, 
Rs a cosmetic to gain or to culiance iM^auty, A divination 
by snails on May-day was, until lately, practiMnl in the 
country, the track of the animal being examined to form 
letters from it in answer to questions f»ut. A very interest- 
ing tire-ccremoiiy (now practieally extinct), formerly uni- 
vei’siil in Scotland on May-day, is tloscrihtxl in the article 
Ekltkin. Ill England the beautiful custom of the May- 
pole wMth its tall garlandfHl and dceomted shaft, stowed 
away the rest of the year under tJic eaves of the houses 
upon hooks and set up (Ui May-day, was never omitted in 
the middle ages. 'J'he Puritans, to whom we owe the loss 
of so many of our public games, and so much of our mer- 
riment, orderi'd all May-juik-s to Iwi destroyed by Act. of 
1‘ailiariieiit in 1G44, as “a heathenish vanity, abused to 
supeistitioii and wickedness," and fined the eonstahlus fix. 
weekly as long as they stood. Moitik* tlnneing, masquerad- 
ing, inoek tournaments with liobhy-lturses, and the more 
ordtM'ly danciug of youths and maidens all centred round 
tl»e May-pole of the [larish on May-tluy. 

MAY HILL SANDSTONES are the basal beds of 
the Upper Silurian forrnatinn. They have been so named 
from the loeality where their typical devclojnnent occurs — 
May Hill in Gloucestershire; here they rest uncniiformably 
on Cambrian recks, but in some other sections their equi- 
x'alents — the Upper Llandovery lieds — succeed quite coiifor- 
iiiably the uppermost meinher <if the Cam hro -Silurian 
formation, namely, the I^wer Llandovery beds, 

MAYA'CEAS, a sirnilt older of plants, belonging to the 
WujiocirryLKiioNR, cohort Connnelinules. Ttierc arc 
only seven 8]K*cies, natives of America, prostrate leafy 
jierbs, creeping in damp woods or floating in fresh w’ater. 
'J'he flowers are inconspicuous, and arranged in terriiiiial 
heads. The perianth consists of six parts, the three outer 
being green, the three inner of a white, pink, or violet 
colour. There are three stamens ; ami the ovary is one- 
eelled, with tlinxi parii'tal placentas and numerous ortho- 
tropuus ovules. The seed has a small embryo in furi- 
uaeeous alhunieii. 

MAY-^PLE iPodophvllutn pcltatum') of North 
America, is a useful plant, with an agreeable fruit, but the 
leaves are poisianms and the nwit-sloek eathaitie. It is 
ehiefly cultivated for the sake of the active niedi<-inal pro- 
perties of the root-stocks. 'I'he extract is considered a 
valuable substitute for mercurials, acting as powerfully 
as mercury, w'ithoiit its evil eoiis«*qneiiees. The May-apple 
has a large, white, nodding flower, stamens twice as many 
as the petals, and a yellowdsh fruit, called “w’ild lemon,” 
with the seeds attached to one side. 

MAYENCS, Sec Mainz. 

MAYENNE* a department in France, is bounded N. 
by the departments of Manclic and Oriie, K. by the depart- 
im3nt of Surtlic, S. by Maine-et- Loire, and VV. by Ille-et- 
Vilaiue. It approaches in shape to a rectangle, 61 miles 
long by 40 wide. Tlie area is iOOfi square miles, and the 
])opulation in 1880 W'lis 34fi,f’t.8. 

Surface and The surfaeu of the department 

is strewed with hills, and in some places cut up by valleys 
and ravines. From a distance the country has the appear- 
ance of a vast fortfst, such is the number of trees planted 
in the hedgerows that inclose each field. I'he population 

Lower Maine does not, as is the case in most parts of 
France, live in hamlets or villages, but is scattered among 
isolated farmhouses, each of which stands among thick 
hedges, and e^mtuins a family that is supplied with every 
neei:‘Shary of life, both of food and clothing, from the laud 
and their ow’ii industry. This isolated ami in dependent 
existence lias left its impress on the people in a certain 


rudeness of address, an honest but obstinate adherence to 
old usages, anda cotiHequentavei\sion to impi o\ cmciits. 'I'iie 
soil ill the aiTomlisseiuent of Cliafeun-Gontier, and in puit 
of that of Laval, is productive in brcad-htufl's of all kimlb; 
and snfBciciit corn for home consumption is raised. Meadow 
land is scanty, nevertheless a great number of beasts are 
fed, which form a soui'co of considerable profit to tlie 
fanner. Flax, hemp, and fruit trees are extensively grow ii, 
and the vine is cultivated to a smull extent, but the wine 
made is of inferior quality. Cider and peri y are extensively 
made. The forests furnish timber for the iiuvy, Well- 
woolcd sheep, pigs, and fowls are numerous, ilecs are 
kept in gi eat nuinbers. 

JRivert * — The department belongs almost entirely to the 
basin of the I^oire, and is drained chiefly by the ^hivenno 
(the ancient Meduana)^ which rises in the west of the de- 
partment of Orue, and running nearly south past the towns 
of Mayeime, Laval, and Chateau-Gonticr, divides the dei».irt- 
meiit of Mayennc into two pretty equal parts. It after- 
wards flow's through Maine-kt-Lojick, and joins the Loiret 
ou the right, near Angers. The total kuigtli of its couise 
is 100 miles, for the last 4fi of which it is navigable. 

The department is traversed by the railway from Taris 
to Ilrest, which passes through Laval. 

Jndmtrtf , — Iron mines are worked for the supply of 
some smelting furnaces and forges. 'I'hcrc arc coal mines 
nearl^ival. Marble, granite, flitiL, building and lime stoni*^ 
and slate are quarried. White sand, used in the manu- 
facture of glass, is raised. Linen spinning and w-eaving are 
the chief manufactures ; cotton stnfls, haircloth, linen thread, 
and paper are made. 

The elimntc is licalthy, and resembles that of the south 
of England. The department is divided into the three 
arrc/iidissements — Laval, Mayennc, and Chateau-Gonticr. 
The capital is Lavai.. 

MAY-FLY is the name given to the common English 
species of the family of insects Kjjhemeridu*, which belongs 
to the order Nkukoptkka, and iiuds its nearest allies in 
the dragon-flies (Lihellulidce). 

Tho J\lny-flics or Ephemeridw are beautiful delicate 
insiHits, with a lung, soft, tapering body, and large, deli- 
cately-vciiicd fore wings. The hiiul wings are small, and 
sometimes altogether absent. The antennao are short and 
awl-shaped, composed of three points, the last of wdiich is 
Jong and bristle-like. The mouth is so imperfectly devel- 
oped, the jaws being membranous in texture, that no food 
can be taken in the perfect state. The legs are slender, 
the anterior pair being much elongated in the male; the 
tarsi are composed of four or flvo joints. The last segimMit 
of tho abdomen hears two or threo very long slender, 
many-jointed bristles. 

The May-flies, when they have attained their final stage 
of metamorphosis and perfect form, are among thp most 
fleeting of living creatures, existing often only a few hours, 
and propagating their species before they die. In tiiis 
state they sometimes appear suddenly in myriads, during 
fine summer oeiiings, by the water-side, wbere they may 
be seen flitting about and balancing tlicmselvcs in the air. 
The whole of this brief existence they spend on t)ic 
w'iug, taking no food. The larval existence, however, 
lusts for tw'o or three years. The larvae have a long, flat 
body, long hair-like anteiina^, and strong sickle-shaped 
jaws. The abdomen ends in moderately long feathery 
bristles, and its sides are fringed with expansions, serving 
the purpose of gills. The larvae, in some cases, live freely 
in the water of ponds and streams, while others make 
furrows in the mud. They feed partly on living prey, 
partly on decaying animal or vegetable mutter. They 
undergo numerous moults, acquiring more and more the 
structure of tho perfect insect, so that the pupal conditiiin 
is not sharply maiked off from the larval: the number of 
tliesc moults amounts sometimes to us many as twenty. 
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TliP stn^e that sumeotls in mnarkahle. TIir Msiy-fly, 
4>ii firat from the pupul case, has its Ur^c wiii^s 

free and capable of use, but they and the whede of the 
body are cMJvercd with an exceedingly delicate bkin whicli 
cmiceals the true colour of the perfect iuHcct. This #«6- 
imaffo. as it in oilied, flies to Koiiie attachment, as a wall or 
the trunk or branches of a tree. Shortly the skin splits, 
the May-fly appeurs in its full beauty and Hies away, 
leaving its gbost, ns it were, clinging by its lugs to thcrcft- 
iiig-place, the tail-briKtlcs extended, and the wings shrivelled. 

The May-tlies are widely distiihuted through the tem- 
perate regions of the world. 'I'he spoeies are numerous, 
and are divided into genera ace.ording to the number of 
wings and the seta*, or bristle-like appendages to tlie abdo- 
men. 'I'lni.s the genus Kphcniera has four wings and three 
setae; Buetis hais four wings and two setfic; and CIot$oii 
has two wings and tw'o setsB. 'J'liese seta* are of great use 
to the little insect in steering its way through the air 
wl)ilst performing its beautifully undulating flight. The 
l\)mrnou May -fly (^Kphtmera vulf/uta) is the trout-iiy of 
anglers, the fiub-iniago being called by tla-m the (Ireen 
Drake, and tlie imago or perh'Ct insect the Cuay Drake. 

MAYNOOTH, a village of Ireland, in tlm county of 
Kildare, situated on the Koval Canal and the Great West- 
ern Railway, 14 miles W.N.W. of Diiiiliii. Its only import- 
ance, arises from the Romiiii Catholic (.'ollegoof St. Patrick, 
founded 175*.*) by the Irish parliaineut, and endoVed by an 
annual grunt of 4.2(1,000 by tlie imperial legislature. On 
the dis<‘stuhlishmcnt of tlie Anglican episcopal cluirch in 
Ireland in 1871 this endowment was abolished, with all 
other ceelehinstical endowments in Irchiiid ; but fourteen 
yiws* purchase (4,’;i(14,000) was paid to tlio college in one 
sum ill lieu of the grant, on the priueiple of compeiisutiug 
•life interests. 

MAYO. a mnritiine county of the province of Connaught, 
in li eland, is hounded K. by Sligo and IJoj-ooniiuon, S. by 
Galway, and \V. and N. by the Atlantic Geean. Its great- 
est length K. to W. is 06 miles ; its greatest breadth N. to 
S. is 76 miles. The. area is 2060 square miles, or 1,318,120 
acres. The population in 1881 was 245,212. 

The coast-line, 260 miles in length, is indented with the 
Bays of Killala, Broad haven, and Blaeksod (the two la.^-t 
being separated from each other by the narrow isthmus of 
Behnullet), the entrance into the peninsula of the Mullet, 
'i'ulJoghaiie Bay, Clew Bay (studded with inunerous islets), 
and the Killcries. Near the coast are the islands of Aehill, 
('hire, Inishlurk, Iiiishboiin, and uiuiimms other islets 
The surface is of every charue,tcT; much mountain and 
waste, and much level and fertile land. The summits of 
^luilrea, Nephin, and Oroagh Patrick are 2680, 2630, and 
2370 feet above high sea-level ; on the suinmil of the lost 
is H chapel dedicated to St. Patrick. 

The soil is mostly light, and with the moist climate better 
suited to grazing than tillage. Tlie subsoil in the level 
parts is limestone; in the others red sandstone, mica shite, 
granite, and quartz; iron ore abounds, but remains nn wrought 
for want of fuel ; tliero are several valuable slate and marble 
cjnarries. Lakes Conn, Currugli, Cullen, Castlebar, Carra- 
moro Pyogh, and soino smaller ones, are within the county; 
those of Mask and Corrib border it on the south. The 
occupations are agriculture and iishiiig ; pasturage is more 
attended to than tillage. The linen nuuiufacture formerly 
flourished, but has declined. The salmon fisluTy on the 
Moy and the other rivers of the county is very consideiable. 
'I’he breeds of cattle and sheep are generally improved. Tlie 
cliief crops are oats, ilax, and potatoes. 

The only navigable river in the county is the ^^oy, which 
5s one of the finest rivers of Ireland. There are no canals. 
Many good roads have been constructed during the present 
ceutuiy, and the Midland Great WTestern Railway traverses 
part of the county. The coast fishery employs soveriiT 
thousand fishermen. T urbot, sole, cod, ling, hake, haddock. 


plaice, outers, lobsters, and herrings arc caught. ITndcf 
ho Redistribution of Scats Act of 18X6, Muyo returns 
four ineinliers to tlie House of Comuioiis. Castlebar is tbo 
idiicf town. 

The antiquities of the county are ehicHy ecclesiastical. 
Tlicve are round tow'crs at Kiliala, Tuilogh, Mvc’.ick, and 
Bulla. At Cong are the remains of a splendid abbey, 
origiiinlly founded in the seventh century. At Ballyhuuu.a 
ire the ruins of a largely -endowed abbey, founded by tlm 
family of Nuiigle. Very fine remains of a Franciscan friary 
at Moyne, founded by William do Burgh, are still standing. 
Rosseik Abbey, in the same neighbonrlmod, built by tbo 
Joyces in the. fifteenth century, is another very striking 
ruin. The remains of Balliiitubhcr Abbey, 7 miles frinii 
BalHnrobe, are among tlic most elegant specimens of curly 
archileclure in Ireland. Numerous other remains of reli- 
gious houses founded by the families of De Burgh, O'Malley, 
and Nangle are. found throughout the county. The mili- 
tary antiquities are not iu general of much extent or intcr- 
e^t. Carrlg-a-Nile, Doona Castle, luver Castle, and Dnou- 
bristc (JaNtle are the prineipal. 

MAY O. RXCHAAD SOUTHWELL BOURKE. 
EARL. Vieeroy of India, was the sixth Lord Mayo, and 
was born in Dublin in 1822. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and entered Parlminent in 1847 in tho 
Couservutive interest as one of the members for the county 
•f Kildare. He afterwards iepre.sented Colernliic amt 
Coekermouth. He^ was three times chief secretary for 
Ireland under Lord Derby, in 1862, 1868, and 1866. 

Lord Mayo w'as a popular and influential member of tho 
Lower House, and he hIiowhmI eousideruhle enpneify for 
pulilie btisiiicHs in his adminislratitm of Irish alliiirs. Ho 
amply justified his nomination as viceroy of India in 186^, 
and proved himself an able ami popular governor-general. 
It fell to his lot to encourage the development of the rail- 
way and telegraph systems, and to ])resido at the opening 
of those very lines to which Lord Dalhonsie looked fonv.iid 
so earnestly and so confidently .as the niaterinl gu.arniitees 
of our dominion in Asia; and in the encouragement if 
education and of comnierctdl and mining enterprise he could 
not well be surpassed. He wnis assassinated by a Molwiin- 
niedaii convict at l*ort Blah, in the Andaman Islands — 
where he lind proceeded on a tour of oflleial inspection — on 
8tli February, 1872. *A sum of £20,000, and an annuity of 
£1000 per annum, was granted by Iburliamcnt to liis w-idow 
for tlie benefit of herself and her hamily. (“ Life of Karl 
Mayo,” by W. W. Hunter, B.A., 1876.) 

MAYOR. See MrNiriTAi. Cdkimiuationh. 

MAZARIN. JULES. CARDINAL. ITinic Minister 
of France in succession to Richelieu, was an italinn. Ills 
real name was Giulio Mazzarino. He was bom at Rome in 
1602, stndietl in Spain at Alcola and Sulumaneu, eiiten d 
tlie papal army iu 1622, and sliowed his ability in the 
negotiations leading to tbe peace of Munyon, 1626. Ho 
was invited to become Bcerctary to the Cardinal Sacehetti, 
and iu this oflice was largely conrerned in cfiecting a peimo 
hetw’een tbe French and Spaniards (treaty of Clioi.'iseo, 
1631), during the pn*liiiiimuies of wliieli lie became at-- 
quainted with Louis XIII. of France, and with Ca.diiml 
Richelieu and Baiberini. The latter took a great hiiicy 
to tho astute young diplomatist, and jireseiited him to 
the Pope, A brilliant success in D532 as h^gateut Avignon 
(the papal territory in France) was followi d by his noniimi- 
tion as nuncio-extraovdimiry to Paris, Novnnber, 1634. 
He became a naturalized Fiviie.i hubject iu 1630, and was 
sent ambassador to Savoy by Rielieiieu in 1640, where he 
achieved aueli great results for France that the all-pow'erful 
minister requested a eardinara hat for him, and began ti» 
look to him as liia probable successor. When Rielieiieu 
followed to the grave, iu DI42, Maiia de' Medici, the qtieeii- 
mothcr whom he hiul (])erha[iH deservedly) driven fnaii 
France to die almost in indigence at Cuhgne, the fteblo 
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I/>nis XIII. looked to Mazarin as the only possible successor 
to bis late master-subject. The king himself died the next 
year, and Mazariii found himself named as one of the 
council of regency of the boy-king Louis XIV., then five 
years old. He at once threw liitnself into the party of the 
queen-mother, Anne of Austria, aided her to induce the 
parlemml of Paris to annul the council in favour of herself 
as regent, and was rewarded by being chosen os the queen’s 
prime minister. Henceforward, and until his death in 
1061 , Mazarin was practioally kiug of France, except during 
1C51 and 1662. 

Mazarin’s reign of power opened brilliantly with the 
victories of the great Condc — Rocroi, Fribourg, Nordlingen, 
and Sens. Austria, quite beaten, hastily agreed to the 
peace of Mttnster or of Westphalia in 1648, and the blood- 
stained epoch of the Thiity Years’ War had closed. Spain 
nlono continued the contest. J’erhaps Mazarin allowed his 
triumph to show too manifostly. He liud a wonderful 
Mippleness and mastery of intrigue, and veiled under a 
mask of quiet liurnility as autocratic views as those of 
Kichelicii. The veil being partly withdrawn, and the aris- 
tocracy being no longer awed by the wonderful mastery 
of their late tyrant, they rose against his successor, whose 
inodes of aid ion they despised, and whose real genius they 
misunderstood and vastly underrated. France split into 
Mazarlns and Froiideurs (inalcoiiteiits), and Matthieu Mole, 
the jiidieions president of the Froudenr parlemfnt of Paris, 
endeavoured in vain to quiet the rapidly growing storm. 
At last the queen, sujipnrted by Coiidd and his tremps, 
released by the peace, withdrew to St. Germain and raised 
her standard. The troops advanced on the capital. The 
parlemetU and the Froiuleur nobles raised troops on their 
side and began the War of tlie Fronde with an edict declar- 
ing Mazarin a public enemy, and ordering him to quit France 
within eight days (January, 164!)). A temporary peace 
was patched up in March. Condtf now began to waver in 
his loyalty : the Cyardinal thought ho saw his opportunity, 
arrested Condd, and also the great Frondeur cliicfs, the 
Prince de Conti and Due de Loiigueville, January, 1650. 
Rut he quickly found that the great mass of the people was 
against him, and the royal cause failing on every side. The 
wily Italian bent to the storm, himself released the princes, 
and went into exile to Brilhl, in the territory of the Elector 
of Cologne, wlienco he still directeA the counsels of the 
queen in a most masterly and crafty manner (March, 1651). 

As he foresaw, the Fronde soon fell asunder of itself, 
through the violent animosities and jealousies of its turbu- 
lent chiefs. Finally Coude took up arms on his own account 
against the queen. This brought about a rush of loyal 
feeling, and Mazarin was at once recalled by Anne of Austria 
(January, 1652). He returned in triumph, and with an 
army of 7000 or 8000 men. The queen liad acted too 
quickly. Again the cardinal had to retire, in August, 1652 ; 
not to return till /ebruary, 165S, but this time he returned 
for good. 

It was at this time that Cromwell, just declared Lord 
Protector of England, approached Mazarin with the view 
of withdrawing the French support from the English princes 
Charles and James, sons of the late King Charles 1. Tins 
he obtained at the price of lending France a fleet and 6000 
soldiers against Spain. Philip IV. had to own he was 
vanquished, the peace of the Pyrenees was signed In the 
midst of the river ]3idassoa,7th November, 1659, the Spanish 
princess, Maria Theresa (of the house of Austria), was 
married to the young kiug I/^uis XIV., and the latter re- 
^lounced all French claims that might thence accrue there- 
after upon the crown of Spain, a false promise, whose breach 
later on led to the wars of the Spanish Succession. 

This was Mazariii’s last and greatest achievement. Ab- 
solute master of the kingdom, possessor of a colossal fortune, 
which some authors allege amounted to 50,000,000 livres 
(worth in money of the present day about £4,000,000), ho 


lived but a short time longer, dying at Vincennes, 9th ^lareb, 
1661. Shortly before his death he handed to the king a 
deed of gift of bis whole property. Louis nobly accepted 
it and returned it, as the arch-intriguer expected. Thus 
confirmed in his ill-gotten wealth, ho could safely provide 
brilliautly for his five nieces, the ladies Mancini, with one of 
whom (Maria Mancini) the king had been desperately in 
love, and whom he would bavo married if the wiser cwdinal 
had not himself pushed aside the perilous honour. Mazarin 
had been more successful with his own fortune than with 
that of the state. He left France very crippled in her re- 
sources, but absolntely at the feet of an absolute monarchy. 
The genius of Colbert restored order to the finances, and 
that of Louis XIV. knew how to make an autocratic des- 
potism splendidly brilliant — for a time. Mazarin, by the 
systematic union of grinding taxation with a CM)Htly irre- 
sponsible goveroment, was certainly one of the founders of 
the great Frcncli Revolution of a century and a quarter 
later. The queen -dowager survived her faithful friend and 
minister by five years, dying in 1666. It has always been 
ono of the great puzzles of history to know whether or not 
Mazarin was actually married to the queen. There is a 
large body of conjectural evidence on tlie point which cei- 
tainly appears to have weight. 

Mazarin’s letters were published in 1745 ; and his figure 
fills the w'cll-known brilliant memoirs which at that time it 
was happily the fashion to W'rite. De Ketz, his great rival, 
La Ruciiefoucauld, Grammont, and others are the sources, as 
full of wit as of scandal, whence one learns to admire and 
despise this wily Italian tshief of intriguers. 

MAZEP'PA, IVAN STZPHAN'OVXCH. Hetman 
(that is, commandcr-iii-cliief) of the Cossaisks of the Ukraine, 
has become celebrated by a poem of Lord Byron, which 
hai^ for its subject the legend of his extraordinary udventnre. 
Ho was the son of a Polish gunlletnan in J’odulia. The 
famous story of his arrival among the Cossacks on the bai'k 
o! a wild horse, to which he had been bound by the husband 
of a woman whom he had seduced, has, however, been super- 
seded by the contemporary memoirs of Passek, whicli state 
that ho retired among the Cossacks overwhelmed with shame 
at liis exposure in his native land. Ho was bora about 1640 
in Podolia, was educated at court, and had been page to 
John Casiniir, king of Poland. His military talent as dis- 
played at the hci^ of the Cossacks obtained for him the 
title of Hetman. His Bubinissiou to the Czar of Muscovy, 
and his secret league with Charles XII. of Sweden, are 
matters of history. Ho died in Turkey, whither he had 
retreated after the battle of Pultowu, about 1709. 

MAZUH'KA, a national Polish dance. Originally it 
was a song accompanying dancing. About the middle of 
the eiiyliteenth century the dance spread into Germany, 
and after another century reached England, where for a 
time it was very popular. Its music is always in |riple 
time, usually 6-4, and in sections of eight bars, each 
section generally repeated. The dance itself is rarely 
danced purely out of Poland, for the dancers are limited to 
four couples (or sometimes eight), and the figures are not 
only very variable, but fresh ones are frequently developed 
extempore by skilful dancers as the dance progresses. 

The dance, even the modified form to which it was de- 
graded to suit English tastes, is now almost extinct in this 
country ; one of its steps alone surviving in the Polka 
Mazurka,” but the music as a ** dance-form ” has been 
rendered immortal by Cliopin. His mazurkas are even 
more fascinating than his waltzes. He wove old Polish 
airs into them, and while preserving the studied simplicity 
appropriate to the style, he enriched them with subtle 
harmonies and eveiy refinement of grace and expression. 
More perfect musical gems have never yet been set. 

HAZZl'NZ, JOSIDPH, or, to give him his Italian name, 
Giuieppe^ was bora at Genoa, 22ud June, 1805, where his 
father was a physician of nuts and of good private means. 
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MEADOW LARK. 


An only son. his early edneation was condnetod witli great 
care and pains by his parents, who sent him to one of tlio 
public scliools, and afterwards to tiio university of his 
native city. In youth he was noted for the warmth of his 
friendships, the strength and detennination of his will, 
and the susceptibility of his feelings. As a youth he was 
intended for the legal profession ; but the strong liberal 
opinieiiR he had imbibed as a diild, and his conxdction that 
the oppressed condition of his counti'y called for men of 
action and public spirit, and that a noble course lay open 
before any one who would give himself up, heart and soul, 
to the work of reforming her, led him to devote himself to 
a political career. Uis patriotic enthusiasm was fostered 
by his early studios, which developed in him a passionate 
itlea of the glories of a republic, and by the success which 
he had achieved in literature while still little more than a 
youtlu In 1H27 appeared his maiden essay. “ Dell* Amor 
Datrio di Dante,'* which was published in a liberal 
journal, the SabnJpino. 

About the year ISiiO Mazsini was affiliated to tlie secret 
society of the Carbonari, and this was the introductory 
step to his subsequent political life; he was active, able, 
l>old. and impetuous; and he soon rose into a position 
wliicli gave him great influence in the councils of that 
lN)dy. At ono time it appeared as if his career was likely 
to be cut short ; fur ho was betrayed by a Piedmontese 
spy, arrested, and detained for six months as a prisoner in 
tiie foi*tre8s of Savon.i. Ho was sot free at the end of that 
time only on condition of quitting Italy, and he came out 
of captivity to begin a life of exile and apostlcship." as 
he termed it, by fonnding the association of La Giuvina 
Italia, and starting at the same time, and under the same 
title, at Marseilles, a monthly journal, the cliicf end and 
aim of which was the regeneration of Italy. It was about 
this time, too, that he addressed to Charles All>ert a letter 
which drew on him a sentence of perpetual banishment 
from his native country. 

MazEini was the life, soul, and centre of this formidable 
league, which soon spread through the capitals of Europe 
a network of similar associations, each modifled so as to 
suit the requirements of the several nations. Mazzini 
found himself speedily banished from Maineilles, and for 
several months he was forced to live in concealment. Still 
liie Giovina Italia*' whs not without its eflects. Its 
tirst fruit was a revolutionary expedition into Savoy, which 
was organized at Geneva, but defeated by the royal troops. 
For his own ascertained share in the affair Mazzini was 
sentenced to death in the Sardinian courts. His " Young 
Italy " having been suppressed — at all events for a time — 
ho now founded in Switzerland another association, which 
lie called New Europe," based on the principles of 
Knropean rights and the widest enfranchisement of the 
people. In 1887 he quitted Switzerland, and took up his 
abode in London, which subsequently, for many a long 
year, he made for the most part his headquarters of opera- 
tions in the Italian cause. Ho took, it is almost needless 
to say, a very prominent part in the great European crisis 
of 1848»a crisis which, no doubt, he helped os largely as 
any other man to bring about In February, 1849, lie was 
elected a member of the Tuscan provisional government, 
and in the following month he was chosen one of the 
Triumvirate of Rome amid the rejoicings of Italy. He 
was the mainspring of the defence of Rome against the 
French ; and on the surrender of that city Mazzini quitted 
Italy and took up his abode at Iziusanne, in Switzerland. 

At this period he made his name famous in France by 
addressing to M. de Tocqnoville and other French states- 
men some most bitter and reproachful letters on the high- 
handed policy pnrsttod in tliat conntry; and finding his 
continental residence too hot to hold him, be returned to 
London, not, however, with any idea of abandoning his 
long-ch^shed hopes for Italian unity. It was at his 


instigation that the insurrections at Mihn in 1853 and in 
Piedmont some tl^ee or f«»ur years later were attempted. 
In 1850, while lending the whole weight of his influenoo 
to the revolutionary movements in Italy, he opposed with 
vigilance and foresight the threatened predominance of 
France in the south of Europe, and refused to place faith 
in the liberal programme of the French emperor. The 
Sicilian expedition of 1860 owed, perhaps, as much to the 
subtle prudence and secret organization of Mazzini as to 
the personal heroism of Garibaldi. 

In tho later years of bis life Mazzini's health was sueh 
as to help to keep him hi comparative seclusion, altbougli 
he still contrived to exercise a considerable, though silent, 
influence on the affairs of tlie Continent. Once, at least, 
ho was elected hy Messina as its representative ; hnt lio 
declined or neglected to take his seat, and his election, 
consequently, was declared informal. He died at I'isa, 
loth March, 1872. In 1882 a monunieiit to him was 
erected in his native city of Genoa. 

Mazzini was a copious writer. The list of his works 
Alls nearly ten pages of the catalogue of the llritish 
Museum. A perfect master not only of Italian, but of 
French and of English literature, be became early a com- 
mentator upon Dante, the author of works on philosophy, 
and a constant contributor to some of the must thoughtful 
periodical literature in Paris and in I.nndon. He could 
spare time from bis philosophic study to provide for the 
relief and education of the poor Italian organ-boys who 
wander about the streets of London ; and he would turn 
from the warfare of politics to write in his Apostolato 
Pojiolart^ for the henoHt of Italian workmen, sermons 
**On tho Duties of Man." There is no more masterly 
analysis of the faults and shortcomings of the economic 
and socialist schools than that which he contributed to tbc 
columns of tho Ptoplt'a Journal^ or any more profound 
criticism on Thomas Carlyle's writings than that which 
proceeded from his pen in tho Westmintfer Peview, 

Mazzini was ono of the rare instances of men whom no 
reverses of fortune make less powerful. No amount of 
disaster ever shook his companions' confldence. No man 
of all he must have trusted ever betrayed him. He passed 
through countries where to be discovered was to die, 
through armies of spies and police and political enemies, 
like a spirit clothed with the old gift of invisibility to 
mortal eyes. This influence, rising in some cases to an 
ascendency such as has hardly been given to the greatest 
religious teachers, was employed unswervingly for his single 
end, and it was employed snccessfnily. 

BIBAPv a beverage made of water and honey hy fer- 
mentation. It has been in use from ancient times, and is 
mentioned by Pliny, who says it has all the bad qualities 
of wine and none of the good ones. It is, however, a very 
luscious and palatable liquor. 

mSADOW {Stumtlla maffnd) is a common 

American passerine bird belonging to the family leteridflc. 
This bird is common in the eastern United States, passing 
the winter in the south, and migrating northwards to breed. 
The meadow lark has a thick, stont body, with stout legs 
and a long bill. The plumage above is dark brown, each 
feather having the margin yellowish and a bay-tinted ter- 
minal spot; the wings and tail are barred with dark 
brown ; the under surface is rich yellow ; across the front 
of the breast is a crescent-shaped, deep, black band. The 
meadow lai’k in its habits somewhat resembles the Europ^n 
starling, collecting in flocks, except during the breeding 
season, and feeding on insects and their larvie and seeds. 
The nest is made of grasses in a hollow of the ground, 
and covered over like an oven ; the eggs, four or five In 
number, are white, with reddish-brown spots at the large 
end. During autnnin and winter these birds become very 
fst, and as they are easily shot, are brought to market in 
great numbers, being much esteemed as food. 
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MEADOW SAFFRON* Sec OoLniic'iTM. 

MEADOWS arc properly low p'onnds on the banka of 
rivers, which, boiiifj kept moist by their situation, and also 
r.coiisiomilly flooded by the rise of the waters, are best 
adapted for the p'owth of gmsa, and are fjencnilly ntown 
for hay. Some meadows of ffreat extent, belon^iii^ to a 
<'onnnnuity or distric.t, in which every inhabitant has a 
lij^ht to send his cattle to graze under certain regulations, 
are never mown. 

Wlicii meadows arc private property they become much 
tviore valuable. The>^ flooding is encouriiged or prevented 
according to oircuinstances, and in many cases artilicnd 
irrigation is adopted. [Si'e Ijirkiation.] If they are 
exposed to be too often inundated, they am protected by 
dams and sluices. 

TJie herbage of low wet meadows is generally coarser 
and less nutritious than that of those which lie higher; 
lienee upland hay, as it is called, is preferred fur the better 
sjirt of cattle. Upland meadows are very valuable wber- 
ever there is a dctiiaud for good hay. Not being auiittally 
reeniittid by flooding, they would degenerate if some pains 
were not taken to keep up their natural fertility. This 
may be done in various ways ; the most obvious is to re- 
eniit them frequently with the richest animal and vege- 
table manure, wliieh, being s])reud <»ver the surface at a 
fiine when showers ant nbuiubiut, tliat is, either early in 
spring or immediately after midsummer, is washed down 
to the rofjts of the grass. A meadow the soil of which is 
naturally of a rich nature, and adapted to produce fine 
grasses, may be mown year after year without any per- 
ceptible change in the quality of the hay; but meadows of 
inL'rior quality require to be occasionally cropped close, to 
check the growth of the coarser glasses, and to allow the 
finer to rise. 

When a natural meadow has been neglected, and the 
grass is <»f an inferior quality, and mixed with rank weeds 
mid moss, it requires much caro to restore it to its original 
fertility. In most cases the shortest method and the best 
is to plough it up, clean and manure it during a course of 
tillage, and thou to lay it down again iii a clean and 
eiiriehed state, ]>y sowing the best sort of grass seeds. 

It must be observed that it is not a matter of indiffer- 
euce what cattle are turned into the meadow after hiiy- 
makiiig. Horses invariably produce coarse weeds by their 
dung and urine; cows may be depasture.d in autumn, as 
long as the surface is dry ; but sheep are far more advan- 
tageous, and may be kept in the meadows at all times, if 
they arc not too wet for the health of the sheep, and if 
there is no danger of their liaviiig the rot. As soon as the 
surface bt*comcs soft by the autumnal rains cattle should 
be excluded. 

MBAXiS. The time and manner of the chief meals has 
varied greatly at different times and in different countries. 
The ancient Egyptians appear to have taken their principal 
meal at noon, and this custom is maintained by their modern 
descendants, who dine directly after mid-day, and if pos- 
sible indulge in a siesta afterwards. The ancient .lew's 
appear to have followed the custom of the Hedouins, .and 
w'hile they had liglit meals in the morning and at noon, to 
have made their principal meal after sunset. The Greeks 
and Eoinans of the classic ages indulged in three meals a 
day, the firat being taken immediately after rising in the 
iiiorning, the second about mid-day, and the third, which 
was the prineijial meal, in the evening. In mediaeval and 
moil»*rn Europe the prevailing practice, d«)wn nearly to the 
middle of the last eentwry, w'as to heave three meals a day, 
that taken at mid-day being the principal one. In our 
own country, wc know from Chaucer that men brenkfasted 
substantially on ale and meat at five, dined at nine, and 
fau]»ped at four. In the following centnry hours grew later, 
and by the sixteenth century breakfsst was as late as seven, 
duiiier tdcvcu, supper six. By the lK*giniiing of the seven- 


teenth centnry dinner was at noon, and the hour gradually 
got later and later, until it. rencln'd the present ns.'ige of 
from six to eight in the evening among persons of the up])er 
classes, though the majoiity of the nation still dine at mid- 
day. In France and Italy the fa>liional)lc dinner hour is 
earlier than in England, and in Germany the usage still 
obtains to a large extent of an early dinner and sii]i])er. 

MEAla-TUB PLOT, a pretended plot against' Earl 
Shafiesbury and others, invented by one Dnngerfield, 
wben the more celebrated Popish Plot of Titus Oates was 
lagging fire, to stimnlate the waning batri'd against tlie 
Itoinan Catholics. It seems likely that Shaftesbury knew 
of the falsity of the plot, so calculated to serve his political 
aims. James, duke of York, was directly accused by 
Dangerfield in as privy to the plot. Tlic papers re- 
lating to it were supposed to have been discovered concealed 
in a meal -tub of a certain Mrs. Collier. Gigantic toreli- 
liglit processions paraded the streets of London, and the 
tligy of the Pope was burnt amid the cries of the enraged 
people. • 

When the Roman Catholic .Tamos became king at the. 
death of his brother in he at once had Oates and 

Daiigerfield arrested. Tlie latter was arrested, not on tJ.e 
dangerous subject of the plot, but formally on a cbarg<! of 
libel upon the late as well as the present king, uttered at 
the time of the agitation for the Exclusion Bill (a mciisiiro 
which would, if passed, have excluded James from the 
throne). At his trial before the Privy Council, however, 
his conduct in the dUcovery of the Meal-tub Plot was in- 
vestigated, and Daiigerlicld confessed that it wa.s all an 
iiiveiilion of his own. He was pilloried and whipped from 
Aldgate to Newgate, and Newgate to Tyburn. Tic died of 
this torture as he was carried into Newgate on his return, 
31st May, 1 085, 

MSAla-WORM is the name of the larva of a beetle 
(Teneitrio molitor) belonging to the family Teuebrionida;, 
of the section Heteromera. The perfect insect, which is 
alKmt tw'o-thirds of an inch in length, is common in Eng- 
land in the neighbourhood of granaries, flour-mills, and 
Ollier places where meal or flour is stored up. The larva, 
the menl-wonn, is about an inch long, cylindrical, smooth 
and glossy, of an ochi'eous colour. It is very destructive 
in all its stages to -flour and meal. Ship biscuits packed 
in casks are often pierced through w’ith holes made by 
these Tarvse. Meal-worms form a favourite food for caged 
uightingnles. 

MEALY BUG. See 

MEAN (from the Old French me/en, now mof/c», 
which came from the Latin m^dianw^ medim^ middle). 
By the mean of two or more quantities is meant an inter- 
inediato quantity deteriniiunl by mathcmatic.a1 rules. Tliero 
are more ways (ban one of finding a mean, but the two prin- 
cipal results of this kind are called the arithmetical menn 
and the geometrical mean. The names are not properly 
expressive of the distinction between them, but tliey aro 
<>Htablished by use. An aritbinctical mean is the 8im])lu 
average, formed by adding the qnai* titles together, ami 
dividing by the number of quantities. A geometrical mcap 
is the square root of the product of tbo qiuiiitities. 

The arithmetical mean or uvei'age (which is always to 
be understood wdicn tbo word uK'aii is mentioned, utile.'^s 
the contrary be specified) is taken to be the most probable 
result of a number of discordant quantities which would 
have been the same but for errors of observation or ex- 
periment, or the middle point to which a number of quan- 
tities approximate, some going as much beyond it as others 
fall short of it. 

MEASLES (knowm also as Morhiti and Jtubeola) is 
the name commonly given to an infectious specitic fever, 
attended with an eruption on the skin, the origin of which 
is unknown, hut which at present is always derived fnmi 
contagion. The cuutagium of measles does nut seem to be 
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ronvp}ed by tlic air, except in tljc calanlml Htfl'ie of the 
diticnsc, but it clings to surfuccH, and may be rinuiUj catried 
by the doLhiiij; from placo to place. After infection the 
di.^eAse pusses tbrongb a period of incubation, which lasts 
from ten to twelve days, or even a day or two longer, 
before the characteristic rash appears. The appearance 
of the rasli, however, is preceded by certain well-defined 
s'/mpt^niM, of which the more important are lassitude and 
a feeling of chill, followed by hot and feverish sensations, 
and all the signs of a common cold. There is a running 
at tlic nose, snee.rung, watering and redness of the eyes, 
lieudaclie, drowsiness, and a hoarse and ringing cough, 
attended with difficulty of breathing. These symptoms 
UMUvlly last three days, on the third day generally iiiereas- 
fiig suniewiiiit in severity, and a few spots of eruption then 
bceoine \isiblc on the forehead and sides of tiie face, from 
wlicnce they gradually spread over the cheeks, and from 
the face downwards over the rest of the body, the arms 
and legs bring the List to be involved. The rash consists 
of rose-coloured spots, nearly circular in slin|je, which arc 
raised a little above the surface of the skin, and wliieK 
( ften cluster logrtlier in crescciilic patches, which coalesce 
into masses of irregular outline on the body. The spots 
iinlividually appear and fade in about twenty-four hours, 
and the eruption us a w'bole continues for about four da\s, 
by till* end of which it should have disappeaicii. As the 
rru})ti()n subsides the other symptoms subside also, the 
feverishness disappears, and in a favourable case the patient 
at the end of a week from the cumiiieiicement of the 
symptoms of cold, is left somewhat weak, but in a state of 
eouvalesccnee. While the foregoing may bo taken us an 
account of an ordinary attack of the distjase, it often happens 
that Hjx'cial symptoms appear of a painful or dangerous 
rl..arneter. Thus the eyelids may hccumc swollen and the 
eyes iiiHamed and intolerant of light; tlie face itself may 
swell considerably ; there may he sore throat and a swell- 
ing of the glands of the neck ; the hearing may he uflTeeted 
owing to tlio swelling of the pharynx extending to the 
I'lnstachian oriiices; the temi)ernlurc may rise to an abnor> 
inai height, and there may be nocturnal delirium. 

With respect to the treatment of this disease no antidote 
to the poison of measles is known, and the complaint must 
be allowed to run its course when once the infirdion has 
be<‘n received. The chief tiling to do is to place the fiatieiit 
under such favourable cirenmstuiiees as to allow him every 
chance of recovery, and to guard him from the danger of 
romplications. The chief requisites in the troatment of 
measles are rest, fresh air, wunnth, diluents, and light, 
nourishing, easily digested food. As soon as the fust signs 
of cold appear the patient should be isolated from others, 
and confined to a warm well-ventilated room ; when the 
signs of fever appear it is best fur him to remain in bed. 
The light should be partially excluded where the eyes are 
sensitive and weak, the thirst may bo quenched by the use 
t‘f barley water, lemonade, or toast and water, and the 
irritation of tlic skin may be allayed by careful simngiug 
with te]>id water, or the use of cold cream to the face and 
carboluted oil to the body. 

The disciise w'here it runs an uncomplicated course is 
seldom fatal, and in healthy honses the proportion of 
ih'aths to attacks is not more than I or 2 per cent. 
'J’he dangers chiefly to be feni*cd are that inflammation of 
the air passages (bronchitis) should he established, or that 
iiiflummation of the lung-tissue itself (pnoumonia) shonld 
appear. 'I'lic chief mortality of measles is caused by lung 
diM'ase, though sometimes the bowels arc affected, and 
death may ensue from the weakness caused by obstinate 
diarrhoea. The dtH^lino of measles may also leave, an im- 
pairment of the general health, and a child that has re- 
covered from this complaint may be left specially liable to 
pulmonary disea.«c. It will be seen from this that ciwe 
and attention are always necessary notwithstanding the 


apfwfditty trivial nature of the complaint, and when no- 
covery has taken place every care shonld be used to protect 
the patient from the dangers involved in taking cold. It 
has been found that bad air and unsanitary surroundings 
increase largely the death-rate from measles, winch some- 
times rises under these circumstances as high as ^0 per 
cent. The average mortality is nsually reckoned n.s about 
one 111 fifteen. Although children are chiefly afleclcd the 
complaint is not confined to them, and it may attack adults 
at any period of life. One attack as a rule procures exLMiip- 
tion from the disease, and tlmugli persons are. occasionally 
attacked twice by the measles, such cases arc pf very ram 
occurrence. An allied form of rubcolii, known as ruhtuUi 
sine, tatarrhn or ruheUn^ however, is often mistaken for a 
second attack of measles. In this, however, the rasli 
appears during the first day of illness, it subsides with the 
fever on the tliird day ; it is not precedi d by catarrh, and 
it has no power to protect against an Attack of true 
measles. 

Aleaslcs may be di.stingnishcd from scarlet fever or 
scaiinlina by the fact that the former comiiiences with tho 
Hymptonis of a eoiniiiou cold, but the latter docs not. in 
iiieaslc.s the rash appears on th(i tliird day of the fever, in 
scarlatina on the second: the rash in measles is in ]iatchcs 
of a cn$Kcentic or half-moon sha])c, the spots, nhich reseinblu 
flea-bites, being raised above tlic skin ; in seurlet fev«T the 
eruption is not raised aliovc tlic skin, it is universally 
diflused, and tho spots are of a bright scarlet colour. In 
incusles Uie chest is chiefly afTected ; in scarlet fever the 
tonsils arc enlarged and the snflering i.s felt chiefly in the 
throat. Ill scarlet fever if the finger-iuiil be drawn firmly 
across the redness of tho skin, a wliitc streak is left wliicli 
remains for one or two minutes before it di*<appears, and 
if the skin is steadily pressed it assumes a yellowish tint; 
but these signs am absent in an attack of ineusles. 

MBASURS. One number or magnitude is said to 
niKusum another when the first is contained an exm‘t 
nnmlicr of times in the second. The number need not he 
integral, but may be fractional. Other quantities arc saiil 
to be iucoimncusurables. [See Common Mkasukk, Pko- 
I'oiiTiON.} It is found useful to have standard nnnisui'es 
of time, space, and mass. These are in England tins 
SKroND, the Yaud (for which usually the Foot, its 
third part, is subbtituted), and the Touxi); and in France 
the second, the. metre, and tho gratiimo. Velocity is 
measured in feet pt*r second ; force in foot-pounds (m) 
many pounds raised one foot), and all other measures, in 
like manner, arc found ultimately to rest upon lhe.se lhu*e. 
They are fully described under their special articles ; and 
all the principal Wkioiits and Mka.sukks are colh'cted 
and tabulated in the article of that name. Sue also I'int, 
Litrk, Spkcikic Gravity, TiiKUMOMKi'Kit, .Ioijijc’s 
KiiUiVAi.KNT, Voi.T, Ohm, Coulomii, Ami-ibh:, for 
iin|)ortant measures of various magnitudes. 

MBATH, formerly distinguished as East a county 

ill the province of Leinster, in Ireland, is bounded N. by 
Munnghun, N.E. by Louth, FL by the Irish Sea, S.K. by 
Dublin, S. by Kildare, S. W. by Kings County, W. by \Ve.si- 
meath, and N.W. by Cavan. Its form is very irrcgnlir. 
Its greatest length E, to W. is 47 miles; its greatest 
breadth N. to S. is 40 miles. The area is l»04 square miles, 
or 678,247 acres. The population in 1H81 was 87,4Gfl. 

Surface^ Coast-line, Geohtjical Charaettr . — The coast 
has a tolerably straight outline running south by east from 
the mouth of the Iloyne to the boundary of the county of 
Dublin near Gormanstown. The shore is low, skirted bv 
sandbanks or hills, and brok(*n by one or two small streams 
which flow into the sea. 'J’lic county has altogether only 
about 10 miles of coiist, and no harbour of importanci*. 
Tho climate is coinpamtively dry and cold. The snrfaw is 
mostly level o: undulating, ri.siiig towards tlie west and 
iioitU-wcsL 
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The county of Meath is for the most part included in the 
preat central carboniferous limestone district of Ireland; 
the whole of the southern part of the county, and consider- 
able portions of the north and west, arc occupied by this 
formation. A small tract is occupied by the rocks of the 
limestone formation, and by a small coal-field, the beds of 
wliich, however, are found to l)e not worth working. 

Tlie county belongs almost entirely to the basin of the 
Boyne; a small portion in tlio northern part belongs to 
that of the Dee, the heights about Slane separating the two. 
The southern and south-eastern borders are watered by the 
affluents of .the LifTey, or by some smaller streams wdiich 
flow into the sea between the Liffey and the Boyne. The 
cliicf affluents of the Boyne are the Blackwatcr, Menagh, 
Blind, and Deel. The Boyne flows into the sea near Drog- 
lieda. The Nobbor is the chief tributary of the Dee. There 
are several small lakes. Lough Shcolin, which separates 
the counties of Meath and Westmeath from that of Cavan, 
is of an oval form, 6 miles long and about 2} miles broad. 
It contains a small islet called Church Island, with the 
ruins of an old cliurcli on it I^ugh Bawn, 1} mile long, 
but very narrow, and some smaller lakes, lie on the western 
liorder of the county. The Lake of Kilmainham, formed 
by an expansion of the river Hobbor, is about a mile long 
and above a quarter of a mile broad. Bogs are numerous, 
but the aggregate of their extent is small : the largest is 
on the border of the county south-west of Atliboy. 

About 1 4 miles of the Royal Canal pass through this 
county, giving access to Dublin and to the Shannon. Meath 
is also well provided with roads, and is traversed by the 
Duhliii and Drogheda and the Midland Great Western 
railways. 

Ayriculture and Prodnclions * — This county has very 
few mountain wastes. The land Is level attd pasturage 
rich. The soil is for the most part a loam of the richest 
character, and in many places of such depth that the turn- 
ing up of a fresh portion of the soil, by ploughing deeper 
than usual, is considered as an efficient substitute for man- 
uring. The whole quantity of land devoted to green crops 
is small, in consequence of the abundance of the natural 
pastures, which are of unequalled richness, and have led 
the fanners to give their chief attention to grazing. Of 
the com crops oats has by far the largest acreage. 

The quantity of cattle fattened in the pastures of the 
county is considerable, and the breeds are of superior kinds. 
The grazing is carried on on a large scale. The horses are 
generally of an inferior kind. The pigs are of a good breed, 
l^oultry is abundant The occupations of the inhabitants 
are almost exclusively agricultural, but some coarse linens 
are manufactured. Meath is divided into eighteen baronies, 
and contains 146 parishes. It returns two members to 
the House of Commons. The county town Is Trim. 

nUioTy anid At an early period Meath 

constituted one of the kingdoms into which Ireland was 
divided. Teamor, now Tara Hill, near the Boyne, was 
the residence of the sovereign of Ireland, the seat of the 
supreme government, and the place where St. Patrick mode 
his first oflorts for the conversion of the Irish to Christi- 
anity. The kings of Meath became afterwards tributaries 
to the kings of Ireland. In the invasions of the Northmen or 
Danes, the kingdom of Meath suflered severely. Before 
the invasion 6f Ireland by Henry IL, Dermod MacMurcbad, 
king of Leinster, had reduced O'Melaghlin, king of Meath, 
and other princes, into a state of subjection; but a quarrel 
between some of thes' chiefs led to an invitation by one of 
^bem to the English to enter Ireland; and the result was 
that Richard Strongbow took possession of Meath in 1171, 
which was confeirod by Heniyr II. as a oonnty palatine on 
Hugh de Lacy, who was appointed governor of the English 
pale or district. 

For a century and a half Meath was a scene of conflict, 
•ometimes between the Englibh and the Irish, and sometimes 


between the king and the powerful barons. The English 
dominion, never fully established, appears rather to have 
decayed during the reigns of the later Plantagenet and the 
Lancastrian princes, and the Civil War of the Roses, lii 
the reign of Henry VITI. the power of the English began 
to revive, when the ancient county of Meath was divided, 
and West Meath, including the present counties of West- 
meath, Ix)ngford, and part of King's County, was formed 
into a separate county. 

There are several remains of antiquity in the county. 
At Tara, once the scat of the Irish moiiarchs, are consider- 
able earthworks. There are mins of the castles of Scur- 
logstown, Dnnmoc, Athlumley, and Asigli. Slane Castle 
and one or two others have been fl tted up as residences. There 
are round towers at Kells, and at Donoughmore, near Navnn. 
There are numerous ruins of ancient monastic edifices : tliuse 
of the monastery at Duleek, supposed to be the most 
ancient monastic edifice built of stone and mortar in Ireland, 
present some remarkable traces of rude architecture. The 
front of the ancient cathedral at Clonard yet exists, and 
there arc several stone crosses. The ruins of Bective Abiiey 
are extensive and picturesque. 

BnBATH,WXST. See Wkstmeath. 

KSAXrX. a town of France, in the department of Scine- 
et-Mariie, situated 26 miles by railway E.N.E. from Paris, 
on both sides of the Marne. It has civil and commercial 
tribunals, ecclesiastical and communal colleges, and 10,466 
inhabitants. The town occupies the site of the ancient 
latinum^ afterwards called AltldL The most remarkable 
events in its history are its eight months' siege and capture 
by the English under Henry V. (2iid March, 1421) ; the 
cruelties that followed the rise of French Protestantism, of 
which it was the cradle ; and the n^pulsc of the Russians 
in 1814, who, however, in a subsequent attempt made them- 
selves masters of the town. Meanx is near the Ourcq 
Canal on the river Marne, which divides it into two unequal 
parts. It is pretty well but iiTegularly built. The Gothic 
cathedral of St Etienne, consisting of a nave, transept, 
aisles, choir, and sanctuary, is considered a masterpiece, 
though externally unfinished, one tower only being com- 
pleted. It was founded in the eleventh century, and con- 
tains a white marble monument erected by the department 
to the memory of Bossuet, of whom some memorials are 
still preserved in the bishop's palace. The other interest- 
ing objects at Meaux are a public librai'y of 13,000 volumes, 
the town-hall, the market-house, the cavalry barracks, and 
two hospitals. Calicoes, cotton bandkerclnefs, earthenware, 
glue, saltpetre, flour, and leather, are among the chief in- 
dustrial products; there is also a considerable business 
carried on in com, cheese, wool, cattle, and poultry. The 
com and cheese markets are important. The old ramparis, 
which are planted on the baulra of the Marne, afford very 
agreeable walks. 

BUSC'GA or MXK'KAt the birthplace of Mohammed 
(671), and the holy city of tlie Mohammedans, is situated 
near the south-east extremity of the Hedjaz, the ^ land of 
pilgrimage," the long, thinly-peopled strip of Arabia which 
runs down from the north-west angle by the Red Sea, and 
intervenes between the sea and the Central Arabian desert, 
60 miles from its frequented seaport of Jeddah. The 
ordinary population has been estimated at 46,000. The 
city lies in a basin about 1} mile long, and about half that 
width, surrounded by steep hills, up the sides of which 
climb the bouses in most irregular order; while the whole 
valley is crammed with buildings of all shapes and sizes, 
many of them of considerable height, built of roughly 
dresM or undressed stone and rubble; sometimes plastered, 
with flat roofs with no open space to be detected in any 
direction. In fact everything is built with systematic 
irregularity. In the centre stands out conspicuously 
the great square of the Haram or Prophet's M^ne, iu- 
eJosing the Caaba. 
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The Mccrnwf, or inhabitants of Moccn, with few exccp- potteries and dyein^-honsos, the people of Mecca have not 

tion.s, arc Arabians from diflunmt conntriea; hut they have a single manufacture. During the lladj or snored pilgrim* 

amalganuitedf and tlioy wear the same sort nf dress and age. the town b«*coinc.s one of the hngost fairs in tlic Hast, 

linvo adopted tlie same customs. Tliey are estimated to and certainly the most interesting, from the variety of 

number altogether from ;iU,0U0 to GOyUUO. Except a few nations which freij^ucnt it See Haw. 



Flan of the Prophet s Mosque, Mecca. 

• Mtimret*; 1 to 1®, Unbn or Rutw; a, Ciuilm; n n, CloWtors; co, Untvol ; i>, IJii l-ftalMti; k, Outor rtop; pvrr, Makam HnnAfy, north— 


Alakaiu Miileky. wuhI — M ukaiii Kaulutly, 

MECHAN'IGAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT. See 

JolII.K. 

MECHANICAL POWERS is tlio name given to 
certain simple machines, in which one driving force or 
eliort is made to produce motion against one resistance. 
As to the general principle of the action of machines, when 
only one driving force and one rcsistuuee are concerned, 
tlic cflbrt and the resistance arc to each other inversely as 
the velocities of their points of application, called respec- 
tively the driving point and the working point. The use 
of a machine is to enable an eilbrt, acting tlirougb a given 
lii'.fance, to overcome either a resistance greater than the 
eflort tlirough a less distance, or a resistance less tlian the 
etiort through a greater di.-staiice. The theoretical condi- 
tion of there being but one eflort and one resistance is never 
exactly realised; because in addition to the uw’ful reaist- 
uuec there arc always wa-stcful resistances, which render a 
greater effort neees.'-ary to drive the macliinc than if the 
useful resistance alone were to Ik* overcome. In estimat- 
ing efforts and resistances it is to be borne in mind that an 
cflbrt acts directly with, and a resistance directly against, 
the motion of its point of application; so that when a 
force is applied to a point in a machine, in a direction 
oblique to the motion of that point, that force is to he 
rcKolved into a transverse component and a direct com- 
ponent, and the direct component alone taken into account. 
In many writings on the incclmnical powers tlie resistance 
is called the weight and the cflbrt the power. The inc- 
clianical powers arc classed as follows : — 

1. Simple machines, consisting of a body turning about 
an axis, and having a rcsistaiice opposing, and an effort 
promoting that motion, which forces bear to each other the 
VUU IX. 


, k (Miruu!*; 1. YAitmiii UDriiur; j, liiuuk «toue. a. 

uuH) : li. Uauud yavciuuut. 

inverse ratio of their leverages, or perpendicular distanees 
from the axis. This class comprehends the Lkvku, and 
its nioditication, the Wiikki. ani> Axi.k. 

2. Simple machines in which the .advance of a moving 
piece is promoted and o))posed by u jmir of lorccs, one or 
both of those forces being oblique to the direction of motion. 
This class eomprebends the Wiinoic, the Inclinkd Flank, 
and its modification, the Scrkw. 

3, Simple machines in which a body is pulled by two nr 
more plies of one coid. This class rmnprelionds the 
PuLLKY, All of these arc fully dcseiibcd in their several 
articles. 

MSCKAN'ICS (Or. mMntne, maehine, device) origi- 
nally meant the art of contrixing and making innehines; 
then it was extended to the science of tlie action of 
machines ; and it now roinpndiends the whole science of 
those relations of bodies to each other which consist in 
motions, and in tendencies to produce or to prevent motion, 
calli*d forces. The scienee of mechanics, in its most com- 
prehensive sense, is divided into txvo branches — dynamie.s 
containing kinematics (Gr. klncma^ motion), relating to the* 
comparison of motions with each other; and dynamics 
proper (Gr, dnnami»^ power or force), relating to forces ns 
Well as to motions. The second branch of Statics re- 
lates to balanced eoinbiinitions nf forces. Another mode 
of subdivision of mechanics into branches is founded on 
the condition, solid or fluid, of the bodies whose actions 
and motions arc considered ; and is indicated by the pre- 
fixes ftereo (Gr. fti-rensy solid) and hydro (Gr. hua<h\ 
water). 'J'lie prefix ttereo is used siddom, but hydro fn*- 
quently, as in Hyduostatics, Hydrodynamics, II y- 
DKAULH's (the last term meaning properly the bcicuce 
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of tlio flow or conveyance of fluids, Gr. autduy cliannol). 
rNKiJMATics (Gr. pNeuma, wind) means tlie mechanics of 
fluids in the giuieouH state. See the articles indicated, and 
also Foitcu, Motion, Viutual Velocity. 

The leading evenft in the liistory of mechanics as a science 
are — the discoviM'y of the principles of the equilibrium of 
parallel forces and of hydrostatics by Archimedes in the third 
century b.c. ; the discovery of the principle of the inclined 
plane and the balance of oblique forces by Simon Stevin, 
an engineer of Bruges, and of the laws of accelerated and 
retarded motion by the great Galileo, both of whom flour- 
ished during the second half of the sixteenth and first half 
of the seventeenth centuries of the Christian ora. Galileo 
further added the theory of fulling bodies and of the pen- 
dulum, the huvB of motion, now called the first and second 
laws of motion, and b(‘st known in the form in which 
Newton has put them in the rrincijiia,*' and the first 
sufficient theoretical explanation of the lever and screw 
His pupil Torricelli proved the important theoiein, 
that if a system of bodies be so arranged that its centre of 
p-aviiy can neither ascend nor descend it will remain at 
rest. Tlie final completion of the principles of abstract 
lueclianies, with the proof that they apply to the heavenly 
bodies as well as to those on earth, and the chief methods 
of treatment still adopted, are due to New'tnn, towards the 
end of the Bcvcntecnth century. Since the time of New- 
tuii no new fuiulamentiil law has been discovered in me- 
ehanics. In l(iK6 Leibnitz sbow'cd that the force of a 
moving body did not vary us the velocity, as had hitherto 
been taught, but as the square of the velocity. J. Ber- 
noulli, with his doctrine of the conscn-atioii of living 
forces (vires ufro;), made the next great contribution ; and 
finally, in 1688 l^agrange showed how to apply the methods 
of co-ordinates to mcclianicul problems, thus making the 
science purely analytical. Since then the art of applying 
inatheinatical principles to meclmnical questions, and the 
introduction of mechanical principles into the theories of 
physical phenomena in general, have been rapidly and 
extensively developed. 

M ECHANZC8’ i;<rsTmjTE, a species of edueationni 
club, originally established by Dr. Birkbeck, who in 1800 
collected A number of the mechanics and engineers of 
(ilasgnw, and delivered before them a conrse of lectures on 
natural philosophy and other scicntiiic subjects. In 1823 
his idea was taken up by various noblemen and grmtlcmcn 
in I/nidon, among wliom should be named I^rd Brougham, 
and the first institution of the kind, specially designed for 
woi'kiiig men, clerks, and artisans, was founded in Suutb- 
nm))ton Buildings, London. Similar establishments may 
now be met with in every town in the kingdom of any 
social or commercial importance. They ai-e supported 
jiarily by the members’ Bubscriptions and yiartly by con- 
tributions, and include a reading-room, a lending library, 
A lecture-room, and classes for the study of the arts and 
languages. Working men s clubs, recently introduced, are 
modifleations of the old mechanies’ iiistitiitcs. They are 
intended to be self -supporting, to be entirely managed by 
working men, and to furnish numerous iunocent op|Jor- 
lunities of recreatiem to the jaded “ children of tolL” 

MECB'LIN. Sec M alines. 

MECKLENBURG* a country in North Germany, lying 
between 68® 8' and 64® 2' N. lat., and betwwn 10° 40' 
anrl 13° 46' E. Ion., consisting of the grand -ducliics of 
l^Iecklenhurg-Schwerin and Meeklcnburg-Strelitz, and the 
V principality of Rstzeburg, is bounded N. by the Baltic, E. 
by Pi ussia, S. by Prussia and Hanover, and W. by Lauen- 
burg and Llibeck. 

The surface of Mecklenburg may be described generally 
as a plain ; the soil is fertile, and the pasturage excellent; 
catilo are exteiisi\ely reared, and cavalry horses are exported. 
The forests produce some excellent timber, and fish abound 
on the coast and in the lakes. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, 


pease, and rapcsccd are raised in large quantities for expor- 
tation — a great proportion of the barley being sent away 
in the shape of malt. There are large de])osits of com- 
mon and potassium salts at Lttbtlieen. The clirnatts is 
moist, but healthy and temperate, though the winters 
arc often severe. 

Agriculture is very flourishing over the whole country. 
A considerable part of the surface is covered with Makes ; 
the largest of these, MUritz, is 18 miles lung by 8 hnmd. 
The chief rivers are — the Warnow, which is about 100 miles 
long, and falls into the Baltic Sea at Wanicmiindc, below 
Rostock; the Recknitz, which falls into the Baltic further 
east ; the Eldc and the Sude, feeders of the Elbe, which 
touches the south-western boundary at two points. 

The grand-ducal house of Me<’kleuburg is the only reign- 
ing family in Europe of Slavonic origin, and claims to be 
the oldest sovereign house in the western world. In their 
full title the grand-dukes stylo themselves Princes of the 
Vandals; and they tr.aco their descent to Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, who died in 477, and whose ufispring settled 
on the southern sliores of the Baltic as rulers of Mecklen- 
burg. One of their descendants, Burewin, obtained the 
liand of Matilda, daughter of Henry the Lion, and through 
the Hifliiencc of the latter was enrolled among the princes 
of the Holy Roman Empire. They received the ducal title 
from the Emperor Olmrles TV. in 1340, and assumed that 
of Grand-duke by ]x>rnii8sion of the Oungress of Vienna, 
in 18 If). Previous to 1701, Mecklcnbnrg-Schwerin and 
Mecklenbnrg-Strclitz formed but one state ; at that date 
the separation of the latter took place, in favour of a younger 
son of the reigning duke. 

MKCKLENituiiG-StMiWRRTN Comprises an area of 4834 
square miles, and in 1881 had 677,066 inhabitants, the 
great majority of whom are Lutherans. Although the 
country is but thinly populated, emigration until 1876 
(since which year tliere has been a large increase in popu- 
lation) caiTicd ofT largi^ numlxTs of the inliahitauts. The 
predominating form of religion is the Lutheran. 

In 1866 Mecklenburg-Scliw'erin was included in the 
North GeiTnan Confederation, and now forms part of the 
Germanic Empire. Until rewnt times the government w'ns 
a pure aristocratic desp«>tiHin of the most exclusive character, 
but the Parliament of United Germany has done much to 
remove, or at least to lessen, the grievanees under which 
the people have so long suffered, by instituting frecMlom of 
settleineiit, of woik, and of the press, and by altering that 
part of the constitution which placed the whole legjslatoie 
in tlie hands of the nobility, and conserved it os a privilege 
for that class alone. Schwerin is the capital. 

Mkcklknduuu-Stuki.itz lies to the cast of Mecklen- 
bnrg-8chw'erin, and covers an area of 997 Englisli square 
miles. The country is flat and similar in its features to 
Mecklenburg-Scbwerin ; but owing to its being further from 
the sea the climate is less liumid and changeable. The 
population in 1881 was 100,269. 

The Congress of Vieima permitted Duke Cliarles Fred- 
erick of Mecklenburg-Strelitz to adopt the title of Grand- 
duko, nolwitlistanding the exceedingly liiniti‘d extont of 
his territory. A territory of 7 square miles, with 10,000 
inhabitants, wliich was mlded to tlie newly-created gi-and- 
duchy in 1815, was sold to Prussia, in 1819, for the sum (»f 
1,000,000 thalers, or 100 thalers per soul.” The capital 
is Neu-Strclitz. 

MECON'IC ACID. This acid is obtained from opium, 
the inspissated juice of the poppy (/*apaver somnifertm^ 
natural order Papaveracea>), in which it exists as ineconate 
of morphia. It is extracted by precipitating the aqueous solu- 
tion of opium hy calcium chloride; the nieconate of calcium 
so precipitated is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. It crys- 
tallizes in inieaeeiiUH scales, containing three equivalents of 
water, and liaving the formula C7H4O7 3H.jO. It is soluble 
in water and alcohol, but not in ether. When heated 10 
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120” C. (248® Fiilir.), it is converted info comenic acid ' 
(C [1405) and carbonic acid. It forms three series of salts j 
railed nicconatcs — monubaNic, dibasic, and trihosic. The 
nieronate of inm forms a deep blood-red liquid, which is 
rlmracteristic. The meconate of morphia is used in medi- 
cine ns a narcotic. There are three meconic ethers. 

MBC'ONXN or OPXANYL, a neutral substance oh- 
tained from opium. It may also be prepared from narcotine 
by oxidizing it with nitric acid, or from opianic acid by the 
action of alkalies. Meconiii crystallizes in colourless hex- 
agonal prisms having the formula C|(,H]o04. and it melts at 
fiO” C. (UK” Fahr.), and at a higher temperature distils 
iiiichangf^. It is very soluble in hot water, alcohol, and 
ctlicr; alhO in potash and soda, but not in ammonia. With 
cliloriiie, bromine, and iodine it combines, forming chloro- 
incconin (Ci(,H9C104), hromomeconin and 

iiKlomccoiiiti (CjoHyI04); with nitric acid it fonns nitro- 
invronin 

MECONOP'SIS (Gr. mtkon^ a poppy, and opsi*^ a 
rosiMiiblaiicc), a genus of plants belonging to the order 
I’Ai'AVKKACiCifC. The Welsh Poppy (JUtconopnft Cam^ 
hricn) is a native of England, Wales, and Ireland, but it 
is a rare plant. It is also found in many parts of Europe, 
and is an ornamental plant, with delicate snlplinr-yellow 
flowers. It will grow in a rieh light soil in a shady 
situation, and may be propagated by dividing tlie roots or 
by seeds. It differs from the true poppy in its short style 
and the five or six free stigmas. 

MEDAL (Ital. mefiaf/liu). Numismatists have usually 
given tlic name of medals to those coins that have been 
btrnck or cast for particular purposes and on extraordinary 
occasions, in i!ommcmoratioii of victoiics, treaties, corona- 
tions, ami similar important events, or in honour of romark- 
alile persons, in distinction to those which have been issued 
and generally circulated as money. For the latter see the 
article Coin. 

Greek medals and medallions, as distinguished from the 
exquisite Greek coinage, are very rare, few being known of 
earli«‘r date than the establishment of the imperial power 
lit Rome, and when Gn'eco was under Roman doiniiiion. 
Some of Sicily are not, however, so scarce ; they are of 
very fine design and workmanship. Roman medals are 
more common. Many of great excellence and in high pre- 
sef'vation are contained in the collection of coins in the 
British Museum. Many fine ancient medals of Rome are 
of large size, as large as a denarius^ and these arc called 
medalUoms, Early inedalliones are rare, the finest being 
one of Augustus in gold. Besides medals eximmeinorative 
of princes there are the curious Contdkniatb Mkdaiji, 
wliich are described in u special article under that heading. 

The earliest examples of modern medals and medallions 
seem to be of the fifteenth century, though there is one 
remarkable exception to this in a medal of David II., king 
of Scotland. It is of gold, and was probably executed 
during that prince's captivity in England, somctiiue be- 
tween the years IfifiO and ld70. From the fifteenth cen- 
tury there is a succession of medals in most European 
C(>uii tries. A gold medal of the Council of Florence, dated 
1480, is one of the earliest. A still earlier one, if the date 
1415 is correct, is of John lliiss; but some donhts have 
been entertained of its authenticity. Vittore IMsano, of 
Verona, is celebrated as the great restorer of the art, 
Pisano's medals are very large and are all cast. They are 
iiMially inscribed “Opus Pisani Pictoris.” It is curious 
tliat he should always refer to his being a painter while 
exercising a totally distinct branch of art. The papal 
meilals commence properly with Paul II., who began to 
reign in 1464 ; those of pontifis who lived prior to tliat 
date having been added to the collection by successors. 
As some of the papal medals are due to ItatTaelle and suel' 
artists, and to the graver of Cellini, they are very lovely. 
The German medals commence in 1458, and are very 


numerous. The post-c1as^iea1 Sic'ilian medals appear as 
early as 1501. The Spanish medals begin in 1503. The 
earliest of Venice appear in 1509 ; and those of Denmark 
in 1516. The first Dutch medals seeia to l)e of 1566, and 
they are remarkable for the elaborate views, maps, and 
plans tliat ara engraved on many of them. 

The French medals do not exhibit any remarkable ex- 
cellence till the reign of Louis XIV, gave an impulse to the 
art, and wo find his entire life illustrated by medals; some 
of tlietii are well designed and finely executed. I'he 
medallic history of Napoleon also deserves notice in the 
scries of medals of France. It is of great extent, and is 
for the most part honourable to French art. 

The series of English coins and medals is one of the 
most perfect. The first medal is of 1480. It is of a 
large size, and exccutefl in the early Italian manner. On 
one side is a jKirtrait with 10 . kkndau Kiioni. TUitci7i>Ki,- 
i.ARiii8; oil the reverse the arms of Kendal, with the 
inscription, TKMPORKO»«II>l(>NI.STtJRCORUM,MCrCCLXXX. 
The next Eiigtlsh medal is of the time of Henry VII 1. 
It is of gold, and bears the king's portrait on one side, 
with an inscription on the reverse. The first coronation 
medal appears in the reign of Edward VT. Tlie medals of 
Queen Mary are numerous, and very interesting from the 
devices tht^ bear. The Scotch coronation med.'il of Clmrli-s 
1. is of gold, and was struck at Edinburgh. It is remark- 
able as being the first struck in Britain with a legend on 
the edge. Tlicre is a fine series of city medals belonging 
to London, but not of any great antiquity, issued to mcinbera 
of the corporation on all great oce^sions. The use of the 
war medal in the army and navy as an hcmnnrable memento 
of having served in the campaign commemorated by it 
deserves mention, although from the point of view of art 
they are usually not vei*y valuable. They are gimerally 
issued to the entire force. The Peiiinsiila and Watcih*o 
medals, the Crimea and India medals, and the Kgvjtt 
medal are among the most honourable. The best intniduc- 
tory handbook on the subject is a fine scries of essays by 
the ofHe.ers of the Coin Department of the British Musemn, 
edited by Mr. Stanley Ijinc Poole, entitled “Coins and 
Medals, their place in History and Art” (London, 1885). 

MEDALXION, in architecture, is any circular or oval 
tablet bearing on it objects represented in relief, as figures, 
heads, animals, (lowers, &c. It is also a name given to a 
medal of unusually large size. See Medal. 

BKEDARD, STm is the Frcneh analogue of St. Swithiii. 
Across tlie Channel the jingle runs^ 

** S’ilapleut le jour do St. Mddard 
11 pleut quaraute jours plus tard.” 

(If on 8t. Mddnrd’rt day rain drops 
*TiB forty days before it stops.) 

St. Mddard earned his title of “ Master of the Rain ” from 
a miracle which happened to him when in a large, company 
whom the rain wetted to the skin: he wfis found quite dry. 
It was found that an eagle had llowii all the time above 
him and protected him with ontspread wings. St. Medard’s 
Day is the 8th of June; and he has a closely formidable 
rival in St. Gervais, who holds the 19tlj of .lune for Ids 
festival, though the distich relating to the latter is in less 
favour — 

* S’ll pleut lo jour de St. Gervais 
11 pleut quaiante Jours aprt^s.’' 

(St. Swithin’s Day is the 15th July.) 

MEDE'A* or more properly MEDEI'A* in Greek 
mythology, a daughter of Aifites, king of Kolchis, wedded 
Jason the Argonaut, and by her knowledge of magic as- 
sisted him to obtain the girat prize of the Gulden Fleece. 
[See Argonauts.] She then fled with Jason in the Argo, 
but as her father discovered the flight and sot sail after 
them, she killed and cut in pieces her young brother 
Absiirtos, whom she had taken with her, and casting the 
limbs on every ride, saw her ufHicted fathei piously stop to 
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^atlier them up, while tlie Arpo Railed eucceSHfully oway. 
'I’liiiH they rcnelied lolkoo in Mifety, and dason ruled over 
that state and Corinth peacefully with Medea for ten 
years. But being then descirled by Jason ha* the sake of 
Kieusaor GlaukeJ^he daughter of Kreon, king of Argos, 
Medea murdered her two children by Jason, pjiisoned the 
unfortunate Ghuike, and then fled from the land in a 
elmriot which was drawn by dragons. She lived for a 
time with Aigeus, king of Athens, but eventually returned 
to Kulcliis. 

MEDSS. BfEBZA. The early history of the iMedes, 
like that of many other nations, is involved in the deepest 
obscurity, and though according to Berosus they coni{uerc(i 
Babylon 240S n.(^uiid reigned over it for 224 years, being 
nftei wards subdued by tlie A-ssynaiis, the first mention of 
them in the ciineifortn inscriptions occurs about 880 ii.c. 
At that period they consisted of a number of petty tribes, 
each ruled by iJs chief, inliahiling a portion of that region 
wJjich boj e their name down to the Muhaiiimcdaii conquest 
of J'ersia. In Iho seventh centuiy n.r. they became con- 
solidated into a single kingdom by some means at presemt 
unknowm, and under their king Cyaxares tliey captured 
Isinevch about <i2d u.c., and eifected the con([uest of the 
whole of Assyria. Of all the ancient Oriental monarchies 
the. Median was the shortest in duration. It coinnienced 
in llie seventh century, and it w’aa brought to an end 658 
n.c. by the conquest of tlie Medcs by Cyrus at the head of 
the rersians. There was a cb»se raee-relationship between 
the two ])eoples, Jis they had the same early traditions, the 
same, language, and nearly the same religion, and after one 
or two unsuccessful attempts at revolt we find the Medes 
became absorbed into the I'ersians. In cliarueler the 
Medes appear to have been a brave warlike ])eo])le, cxetdlent 
horscMucii, and famous for tlicir skill with the bow. Tlieir 
language was a cognate of Zend, and their leligion originally 
seems to have been that simjtlc creed which may be gathered 
fjorn the earliest portions of llie Zemlavestu. At n later 
jieriod tliey came into contact ^vith the fire worshippers of 
Armenia, and their ow'n syslejii beeame ainalgumated with 
that of agism. 

The Median kingdom at the height of its power was 
bounded from N. to S. by the Euphrates and the iVrsiaii 
Gulf on the one side and by the lllack Sea and the Cas- 
pian Sea on the other. E. to W. it extended from the 
Ilulys as far as the (^ispian Gates, and possibly further. 
It thus embraced all Persia, Assyria, Armenia, and (3ap- 
padocin, with a total area of (100,000 square miles. ^ledia 
itself was bounded N. and N.E. by tlie Caspian, E. and 
S.E. by the great salt desert of Irani, S. by Persia, W. by 
Assyria, and N.W. by Armenia. Its greatest length was 
from north to south, and in this direction it extended to a 
distance of about 660 miles. I(.s average breadth was not 
more tliuii from 250 to 800 miles, and its anot may bo 
roughly reckoned at about 16<b000 square miles. This 
district is now repn\seiited by the modem Persian provinces 
of Irak Ajemi, Azerbijan, Talisli, Ghilan, and parts of 
Kurdistan and Luristaii. The capital of ancient Media 
was Ecbatana. It also ineliided a second important town 
of that name, and Bagistana. the modern Behistnu. 

BIE'BIALS is a name often given to the three conson> 
ants respectively the labial, the guttural (or palatal), 

and the dental of the sonant mutes. 

MB'DXANT» a musical term now simply applied to the 
Third degree of the scale, which lies media ly between the 
keynote and the dominant (Fifth). In the eceleriastical 
modes the mediant was the favourite modulation after the 
dominant, and though in modes 1, 6, 9, and 13 its posi- 
tion was the third of the key (as with us), in the other 
inodes it varied considerably from this. 

MSDIA'TION is the name given to a Grcgiirian tone 
as considered in itself, apart from the iiUoiuitiou whieii 
leads into it and the ending which closes it. The mediation 


is therefore the main body of the chant, and is practically 
invariable within narrow limits, unlike the accessoiies 
uamed, whudi vary considerably. 

MBDIATZZA'TZON, a term used to signify the process 
of absorption of the smaller German principalities into the 
larger neighbouring states, by which they lost tlieir direct 
connection with the empire, and became only imdiaulg 
dependent upon it, « 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. The law in refer- 
ence to the public practising of medicine or surgery in 
Groat Britain is chiefly regulated by the Medical Act of 
1868 (21 & 22 Viet. c. 90), amended in IHfiO, 1878, and 
1870. The principal measure established a Genoial 
Oouiieil of Medical Education and Kegistration fur tiiu 
United Kingdom, to which some extensive pov^ers wvuj 
committed for the regulation of medical practice. In 18(12 
the council received a charter of incorporation so that it 
might prepare, and become the proprietor, of a list ami 
description of oilicinal drugs, which should be called tbo 
British Pbarmacopada, which was published in 1807. By 
the original statute it w'un provided that the chief duty of 
the medical council should be the keeping of a register of 
qualified medical practitioners. Every person possessing 
one- or more of the following qualifications is entUled to be 
registered on payment of a fee of £2 in respect of qualifica- 
tions obtained before lat January, 1859, and of £5 in re- 
speciof qualificatiuus obtained on or after that date ; fellow, 
member, licentiate, or extra-licentiate of the Koyal College 
of Physicians of London, of Edinburgh, and of Ireland ; 
fellow or member or licentiate in midwifery of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England ; fellow or licentiate of tlio 
Koyal College of Surgeous of Edinburgh, of the Faculty of 
J*hysiciaus and Surgeons of Glasgow, and of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland ; licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries of London, and of the Apothecaries* Hall, Dub- 
lin ; doctor or bachelor or licentiate of medidue of niiy uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom; licentmto in surgery of any 
university in Jr<diind ; doctor of medicine by doctorate 
granted prior to 2Dd August, 1868, by tlie ArehbisJjop of 
Canterbury; doctor of medicine of any foreign or colonial 
university or college, ytractising as a physician in the United 
Kingdom before 1868, who had taken such degree after 
regular examination. Kegi.stration is not absolutely com- 
pulsory, but only registered practitioners arc entitled to 
recover charges for yn-ofessional services or medicines by 
legal process, and they alone are authorized to hold ap- 
pointments in the army, navy, and mercantile marine, 
in the public service, in any institution not supported 
wholly by voluntary subscriptions, and to sign medical 
certificates recjuiied by any Act of ]*arliaincut. The re- 
gistrar of the General Medical Council is required to pub- 
lish every year a correct list, in alpbabeticjil order, of tlio 
names of all ]>ersons duly qualified to practise, with their 
places of residence; such list to be chilled the Medical 
Register^ and to be accepted as an authority in a court of 
law. In addition to tills the medical council keeps an un- 
published list of medical students. A heavy penalty is 
imposed fur the oilencc of obtaiiiiug registration by fal.'O 
representation, and any person who falsely pretends to be 
registered or who falsely assumes a medical title is liable 
to a fine of £2U. Medical practitioners who ai‘e convicted 
of felony or misdemeanour may bo struck off the rogisler, 
and the council has power to remove tlio name of any 
medical practitioner wiio, after duo inquiry, has been judged 
by them to have been of infamous conduct in any 

professional respect. By the Act of 1876 (39 & 40 Viet, 
c. 41), it is provided that qualifications for registration may 
be granted to women, and by the Dentists Act of 1878 
(41 & 42 Viet. c. 33) the system of registration was ex- 
tended to dentists also. Piiarmaceutical chemists are 
requii-ed to obtain a license from the Fliarmacentieal 
Society by the Act of 1876. By the Medical Act of 1868 
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a phypician is entitled to sue for Ins fees as lepfal debts, 
wljicii before were considered honoraria^ to be paid before- 
band like tlie fees of barristers. See also Apotiiecariks, 
Society ok. 

MB'DICI, FABKILY OF* The oldest member of this 
family of whom there is any distinct record is Giovanni 
de' Medici, who at the head of 100 Florentines forced liis 
way llnipuf:h the Milanese army in 13/il. Other nu'ml)ers 
of the family before and after him held important oflices 
in Florence. Averardo dei Medici, for instance, was gon- 
fulonicro of justice in 1314, and Salvcstroin 1379: both were 
iMilers of mark. The founder, however, of that greatness 
which his posterity enjoyed for several ages was (b'ovaiiiii 
de’ Medici, the great-grandfather of I.oreiuo il ^lagnitico. 
Ity a strict attention to coimnerce ho acquired great 
\\(‘alth; by his nffability, moderation, and liberulity he 
secured tlie confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens. 
Without seeking the honours of the republic, he was grati- 
fied with them all— thrice ])rior of the Signoria and once 
gdiifalonicrc ; and his lavish cliarity procured hitn the splendid 
title “ F,athcr of the poor.” He died in 1429, leaving two 
sons, Cosmo, born in 1389, and Lorenzo, 1394, from the 
latter of whom is derived the collateral branch of the 
family which in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
olitiiined the absolute sovereignty of Tuscany. 

Even in the lifetime of his father, Oosmo had engag^-d 
nut only in the extensive commercial transactions by which 
the family had acquired its wealth, but also in tlie affairs 
of state. The authority which Cosmo and his descendants 
e.Ncrcised in Florence, during the liftcenth century, con- 
sisted rather in influence than in any definite power. A 
party headed by Hinaldo d’Albizi attributed the iinforlii- 
iiate result of the war against Lucca to Cosmo, niid obtained 
Iris baiiishment in 1433; but ho was recalled in triumph 
within a year, to enjoy for the remainder of his life unin- 
terrupted prosperity. Though a private citizen, he sur- 
passed almost all the princes of Fnirupe in liis munificent 
patronage of literature and the fine arts. He estahlishcd 
at Florence an academy for the cxplanittion of the IMatonie 
jihilosophy, at the Jiead of which lie placed the celebrated 
Marsilius Ficinus. By means of foreign correspondence 
lie collected the Greek, Latin, and Oriental MSS. which 
f*>rmed the basis of tlio Laureiitian Libi-ary. He also en- 
dowed numerous religious houses, ami built an hospital at 
tlcrusalein for the relief of distressed pilgrims. By his 
]iriideut conduct and bencvoletice lie acquired the title of 
Hater Patrim, “ father of his country,” wdiicli was inscribed 
upon his tomb ; an appellation which, as it was founded on 
leal merit, has ever since been attached to his name. He 
died 1st August, 1464. Ho had two sons, Giovanni and 
Piero; and a natural son, Carlo, wlio was canon of Prato. 
Giovanni do* Medici was one. of the Florentine ambassadors 
who were sent, in 1455, to take the nocessarv oaths to 
Pope Calixtns III. He died in 14G3. 

PiiTo do* Medici succeeded to CoBmo*8 fortune and 
authority at Florence. He was nearly falling a victim to a 
bjise plot contrived by liis minister Ncroni. Piero died 
Krd I)e<‘cmber, 14G9, leaving by bis wife, Lucrezla Torna- 
biioni, two sons and two daughters, Lorenzo and Giulianu, 
Bianca and Giuvaiina. 

At the death of Piero de’ bledici, Ins two sons jointly 
inherited bis pro|)erty; bnt Lorenzo succeeded him as head 
of the republic. In 1472 he re-established the academy of 
Pisa : fur tliis purpose he contribntod a largo sum from his 
]a'ivate fortune, in addition to that granted by the state of 
Florence. Loi*enzo, like his father, narrowly escaped a 
plot laid to assassinate him. This time it was a con- 
spiracy headed by the Piizai family, and bis brother fell a 
victim to the conspirators, who attacked the brothers actu- 
ally while they wore at divine worship. The citizens of 
Florence were so indignant at the atrocity that they killed 
two members of the Pazzi family, and hung the Bishop of 


Pisa in his robes for as-sisting in the plot. Tins incident 
led to a war with Pope Sixtus IV., w'hich w'as cuiitiiiued 
with varying fortune until 1480. Lorenzo now secured 
to the state of Florence a degree of tranqnillity and pros- 
perity which it had scarcely ever kvown before; but 
although the name of republic was retained the real liberty 
of Florence was lost, and the ^ledici were sovereigns in all 
blit iiiiiiie. 

Lorenzo distinguished himself above all bis predecessors 
by the encourngetiieiit of literature and the arts. Indeed 
lie richly deserved his splendid title, 1 1 Maynifico^ the 
Magnifieent. His owm literary productions are sonnets, 
canzoni, and other lyric pieces; some longer works in 
stanzas, some comic satires, carnival songs, and various 
sacred ]>oems. Although the ancestors of Lorenzo laid 
the foundation of tho immense collection of mamiseripts 
contained in the Ijiiirenlian Librniy, l/ircnzo has the credit 
of adding very largely to tlie store. On the discovery of 
the art of printing Lorenzo appreciated its import.! nee. 
At his suggestion several Italian selmlars devoted their 
attention to collating the inainiscripts of the aneieiit 
antliors, for tlie purpose of having them accurately printed. 
On the capture of Coiistaiilinople by the Turks in 1453, 
many learned Greeks had taken refuge in Italy; and an 
aeadeiny was now est.ahli.shed at Florence for the purpose 
of cultivating the Greek language. Lorenzo also augnieiiteil 
his falhcFs collection of the remains of ancient art. He 
appropriated his gardens in Florence to the purpose of an 
I aciuleiiiy for the study of the anti(|ue. To this institution, 
more than to any other circmnstaiiee, is to ho ascribed the 
Midden and astonishing advance wjiicb, toward the close of 
tlie fifteenth century, wius made in the arts, and wh eh, 
commencing at Florence, soon extended itself to tlie rest 
of Europe. Lorenzo il Magnifieo died in 1492. A giaphic 
account of his death-bed interview with Fra Girolamo 
iSa\ o lift rola, prior of St. Mark’s nioiiastery, is given by Biir- 
himneehi, I.iorenzo acknowledged the eominission of three 
pi'ineitial ofTenees: the sucking of Voltcrra, the appropri- 
ation of charitable funds, ami the execution of iniioeeiit 
persons on suspicion of being implicated in the Pazzi con- 
spiracy. The priest -reformer refused him absolution until 
sati.sficd of three tilings: his sincere faith in God, his resti- 
tution of wealth improperly acquired, and the restoration of 
Florentine freedom. The dying statesman as.scnted to the 
two first demands, bnt to tho third made no reply, and 
tnnieil bis face to the wall. At tho time of his death lie 
was forty- two years old. I.orenzo had three sons (Piero, 
Giovanni, and Giuliano) and four dungliters. Giovanni 
went into the church and ultimately became pope, under 
the name of Leo X. ; and Giuliano, having allied himself 
by marriage to the royal house of France, became Duke of 
Nemours. 

Giuliano, the brother of Lorenzo il Magnifieo, had left an 
illegitimate son, who was brouglit up niuler the protection 
of Lorenzo, and was destined to act an important part in 
tho affairs of Europe. Tiie final extinction of the liberties 
of Florence, the alliance of the family of Medici with the royal 
house of France, tho expulsion of Ilenry VI IL of England 
from the bosom of tlie Koman Catholic Cburcli, are princi- 
pally to be refeiTed to this jllegilimate son of Giuliano de' 
Medici, who, having become pope under the name of 
Clement VIL, guided the haik of St. Peter amid many 
dangers and disasters through tho bcvcrest btoriu wliicb it 
has ever experienced. 

Pieit), the eldest son of Lorenzo il Magnifieo, sue.ceeded 
him in the administration of Fl'oviire. The invasion of 
Italy by the French under Charles VIII. is matter of 
history. Tlie plundering of the palace of tho Medici, and 
the dispoi-sion of tho valuable library which they had 
colleeli'd, are ainoiig the misfortunes which befell Florence 
during tlie saivo period. J‘iero, by his base treaty with 
Charles VI I L, whom he sought to buy off with Leghorn 
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and Pisa, prepared the downfall of the state whieh hts 
forefathers had contributed to raise and eiilij^hten. lie 
was banished in 1404, and died in exile, fighting for the 
French. The Medici were restored by Pope Leo X., but 
were expelled front Florence by the turbulent citizens in 
1627. They wore again restored by Pope Clement VII. 
and the Emperor diaries V. in 1521. Two years later 
Alessandrode" Medici, the natural son of the Duke of Urbino, 
and the grandson of ].orcnzo ii Mngnifico, became the first 
Duke of Florence, and on his asHassination by his kiusman 
].oreiizaccio in 15117, was succeeded by Cosmo L, or the 
Great, born in 151 U, died in 1574. This able, prudent, 
and unscrupulous man greatly extended his power, cruslied 
the libt.>rtieBof Florence, but, ns some compensation, extended 
its territories, and filially, after ids acquisition of Siena in 
1504, by papal grant assumed the title of Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, u title which was not finally extinguished till the 
erection of the Italian kingdom in 18(JU. The Medici 
themselves held it until Giovanni Gastoiie, the lust Medici 
grand-duke, died in 1737, when Tuscany passed by ex- 
change to Francis, duke of Lorraine (afterwards the husband 
of Maria Theresa and Emperor os Francis 1.) in accord- 
ance witli the treaty made two years before between the 
Emperor Clmrles VI. and the Kings of France and Spain, 
l.orrainc being required by l^iuis XV. as a state for his 
fatlier-in-law, Stanislaus Leezinski, the deposed king of 
Poland. Tlie last of the Medici was the Kloctrcss Palatine, 
sister of Giovanni Oastoiie, and slie died childless in 1743. 
The notorious Caterina, better known under the French 
form Catherine de Medicie^ was the grand-daughter of 
Piero .the traitor, he wlio betrayed Florence to Charles 
VI 11. She married Henry IL of France in 1533 through 
the intrigues of Pope Clement \'ll., and was the mother 
of three French kings. [See Cathauink i>k* Mkdici.] 
Another French queen was Makia de' Medici (see that 
article), who married Henri Quatre in KiOO, and became 
the mother of Louis XI f I. and the patroness of Hichelieu. 
Slie was the niece of Ferdinand, the reigning grand -duke 
of that time, and the daughter of Francis L, grand -daughter 
tlierefore of Cosmo tlie Great, first of the gruiid-dukcs of 
Tuseany. 

UEOICINE, a science the object of which is the 
preservation of liealth and the cure of disease. In its 
fullest seuse the term includes all the branches of the heal- 
ing art; in a narrower sense it is used to comprise one 
gieat division in contra<listinction Xa tturyery nwd obetetrice. 
In practice, besides the fundamental division into internal 
and external medicine, or medicine proper and surgery, 
tlicre are numerous subdivisions, wliich it is the tendency of 
modern habits to increase. Chief among the branches into 
which medicine is divided arc anatomy, physiology, patho- 
logy, therapeutics, liygieiie, materia niedicu, and pharmacy. 
In higiily civilized centres also wc find that certain mem- 
bers of the medical profession devote their attention to a 
single class of diseases, and we have specialists in gynae- 
cology (diseases peculiar to w'omen), midwifery being 
usually associated with this branch ; in dermatology 
(disi^ases of the skin) ; in ophthalmology (diseases and in- 
juries of the eye) ; laryngology (the diseases pertaining to 
the throat); psycliologicul medicine, which deals with 
luental disease; otology (diseases of the oar); dentistry, &c« 

IJietoryof Medicine , — The history of medicine is more 
complete and full than that of any other science, with the 
exception of astronomy. It is quite impossible to say at 
what stage of civilization the recognition of states of disease 
first dawned upon man, but the earliest writings upon 
medicine which are known, viz. those of China, imply that 
the subject was systematically studied at a period 2500 U.C. 
So fur as the Western world is concerned, however, the 
history of medicine begins with ancient Egypt, which was 
the earliest home of medical skill for tlie region of tlie 
Aleditermneun basin. AVlience the Egj'ptians derived their 


knowledge, or whether the study originated with them, it 
is impossible at the present stage of human knowledge to 
ascertain. It Is certain, however, that the study readied a 
high state of development in that country, and by a curious 
anticipation of modern practice the physicians and surgeons 
of that countiy divided medicine into numerous branches, 
and every pai't of the body was studied by a diHlim t 
practitioner. Representations of soiiio of their pnrgical 
operations have been found upon the monuments of litMii- 
Ilassan, and in the book of Genesis wc read that .loseph 
committed the body of Jacob to the physicians for einhaiin- 
ing. How fur the ancient Jews prof! ted by this knowledge 
during their long stay in the neighbourhood of Egypt is 
uncertain, as the date of the Mosaic legislation is at pre- 
sent a muiter of controversy, hut the high hygienic value 
of many of tlio provisions of the .Tewish law i.s beyond all 
question. The necessity for isolation and cleanliness as 
methods of protection against contagious disease rceeives 
there the fullest recognition, and tliere can Ihi no doubt 
that the .Tews, from a very early period, paid mucli atti*n- 
tion to the study of medical seienee. The books of tlio 
Old Testament contain many references to medicine, and 
though there are hints of a rivalry between those who 
practised it and the priests (2 Chron. xvi. 12), we have 
in the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticns (xxxviii. 1-15) 
some excellent advice as to conduct during sickness, and 
the bestowal of high praise upon the medical profession. 

The Greeks had a tradition that Cheirdn the Centaur 
was the iirst to introduce a knowledge of medicine among 
them ; and in the Homeric {>oems we have ample evidiMieo 
that the medical study had made considerable advances 
at the period in which they were composed, or at any rate 
that its professors were held in high honour. The pupil of 
Cheiron, ACseulapius (AsklOpias), so improved the art tluit 
he was deiHed as the god of health. His sons, Maclmon and 
Pudalirlos, are numbeiod among those who accompanied 
the Grecian army to the siege of Troy. It is commonly 
said that the temples of iEsculapius were the earliest 
hospitals, and that •the priests of these temples, the re- 
puted descendants of the deity, termed the Ascleiiiads, 
were lor several generations the cliief or only practitioners 
of medicine in Greece. This view is controverted, however, 
by some modern scholars, wlio contend that the study of 
medicine was carried on indeiiendently of the temples of 
A'^i^ulapius, and that |>cople resorted to the latter in the 
same way in which pilgrims resort to miraculous springn 
or wells to-day in Koinan Catholic countries, and not for 
the ordinary methods of healing; and further, that tlio 
title of Asclopiad was given to physicians as well as priests, 
as a complimentary alJusioii to their connection with tiio 
god of healing. 

However this may he, we find that in the sixth century 
before the Christian era, medicine with other sciences 
began to be more philosophically studied in Greece, and 
among the first of those who devoted much of their time 
to the investigation of the structure and functions of tlie 
animal body was Pythagoras. His pupils, Demokritos ami 
Hdrakleitos, have the reputation of l^ing the first to dissect 
the human subject, and they appear to have added 'con- 
siderably to the knowledge both of anatomy and of practi- 
cal medicine, while their contemporary, Herodicus, first 
introduced the practice of gymnastic exercises, which after- 
wards fonned so largo a pai't of inedicfU treatment. But 
the most remarkable name in the histoiy of medicine in 
Greece is that of Hippokratds, one of the Asclepiads, who 
was born at Cos (where one of the chief temfiles whs 
erected) about 460 d.c., and was the pupil of Uerakleitus 
and Herddikos. It is not too much to say that this 
wonderful tnuti contributed more than any other single 
individual of any ago to the advancement of the study of 
medicine and surgery, and it has been observed by a 
modem writer on the history of medicine, tliat the medical 
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art, an it is now practised, and the cimracter of tlie 
physician as it is now understood, both date for ns from 
Hippokrates. Scholars are not agreed as to the gonuine- 
iicsH of all the writings which have come down to us bearing 
his name, but tliere are enough of his undoubted works left 
to show that he ostablished the study of medicine on a 
Boniid and rational basis, that he was a careful, patient, 
thoughtful observer of nature, and that ho effected the 
most important improvements in tlie practice of both medi- 
cine and surgery. His sons Thossalos and Dracdn, and bis 
son-in-law Poly bios, were the most renowned of his 
descendants, and tlioy are generally regarded as the founders 
of the celebrated Hippokratean or dogmatic medical school. 
For the century which followed the death of Hippokrates 
his disciples were content to follow in the footsteps of 
tlicir nuistcr, and to yield unqualified assent to his doc- 
trines, but the dispersion of Greek science tbrougli the 
world by the conquests of Alexander and his successors, 
led to the formation of seats of learning elsewhere than jii 
Greece, in some of which study took an independent course. 
In inedicino we fiud the establishment of the Alexandi'ian 
school forms the next most important epoch. Under the 
patronage of the Ptolemies the students of the Alexandrian 
school enjoyed many privileges, and every facility w.‘is 
adbrded them for anatomical investigations. There is 
good reason to believe that vivisection of the human sub- 
ject was also practised upon the bodies of criminals who 
had been condemned to death, and who were handed over 
to the anatuiinsts for this purpose. The most celebrated 
tcNichcrs of that period are Henrpbilos, a Greek of Clial- 
kedon, a skilful anatomist, and a follower of Hippokrates, 
mid Erasistratos, his rival, a man of independent views, 
who took up a position of antagonism to the Hippokratic 
school. From the rivalry of these two men and their 
re.Npectiv6 disciples tliere ai'ose the two sects of the Dog- 
matists and the Empirics, and for some centuries after- 
wards every physician ranged himself iu one of the two 
divisions. liy the Dogmatists it was niaintaiiied that the 
science of medicine must be based on a knowledge of the 
healthy structui'o and functions of the body, of the opera- 
tion of medical agents upon it, and of the changes wrought 
in it by the progress of disease; while tiie Empirics de- 
clai'ed that such knowledge was unattainable, was also 
unnecessary, and they professed to base their whole treat- 
ment upon experieuce. They included in the latter term 
observation, the records of observation or history, and 
judgment of analogy. The progress of medicine may have 
been impeded to some extent by the controversies of the 
rival sects, but there can be no doubt that the Alexandrian 
schools added largely by their labours to the stock of 
medical knowledge, and their surgeons attained a high 
degree of skill in operating. 

During the early periods of the Roman Empire medic! ne 
seems to have been little cultivated, and according to Pliny 
(xxix. L) Rome was for 600 years without professed 
piiysicians, though not entirely without medical know- 
ledge. This is probably an exaggeration, but it is only as 
an importation from Greece that the medical profession 
can bo traced in the first instance at Rome. I'he first 
Greek physician practising in Rome wliose name has been 
preserved, was Arahagatlios the Peloponnesian, who settled 
at Rome in 218 b.c., but who was afterwards banished. 
The first iudividual of any eminence who practised medi- 
cine in Rome was Asclepiades of Blthyiiia, the friend of 
Cicero, who 6ourislied in the eentuiy before the commenco- 
uiciit of the Christian era. He seems to have been skilful 
both as a physician and eurgeon, and one of his pupils, 
Theniisdn, became the founder of a new school called the 
Methodic, which took up an intermediate position between 
the Dogmatists and the Empirics. The Methodic school 
lasted for some centuries, though it soon became sub- 
divided into numerous sects, chief among which were the 


Pneumatics, who traced healthy and diseased action alike 
to the influence) of the supposed pntuvia or universal soul, 
and the Eclectics, who sought to gatlier from all the other 
conflicting sects that which was best iu each. The former 
arc represented by Athenaios, who lived in the first century 
after Christ, while the most celebrated of the latter was 
ArchigeiiSs of Apamoa, who is mentioned by Juvenal, and 
who practised at Rome in the time of Trajan. But the 
most remarkable medical writer of this age was Cclsns, in 
whose work, “ De Mcdiciiia,” the progiess and condition 
of medicine previously to, and during bis life, are amply 
detailed. |~8cc Culsus.] This great work seems to have 
been neglected by the physicians, and it was not until the 
fifteenth century that its value and importance were re- 
cognized. As an evidence of the progress that had been 
made in surgery, it may bo mentioned that Cclsus refers 
to the operations of lithotomy, trc])noning, the removal of 
cataract by de}>ression, the treatment of fractures and dis- 
locations. the reduction of liernio, and the application of 
the ligature to bleeding vessels, wliiio in tJio works of 
AntnUos, a contemporary, there are directions for the 
operation of traclieutorny, and references to the treatment 
of hydrocele by incision, and the operation of extraction 
for cataract. 

'I’lie individual wliose history foms the next chief epoch 
in the history of tnediciiic is Galen, who was Iiorn at Per- 
gainos about 180 a.d. A sketch of his life will bo found 
in another part of this w’^ork [Galf-N, Claudius], and it 
will be Kufiicietii to note here that his contributions to the 
science of medicine, and his selections from the works of 
his predecessors, were of such importance tliat his writings 
came to be regarded as of supremo authority iu the prac- 
tice ot medicine. For a long period after his death piiysi- 
cians were content to reproduce and comment upon his 
works, and to imitate as closely as they could iiis practice. 
From the time of Galen to the seventh century the only 
names of any repute arc Sextus Empiricus, Oribasios, 
Aetius, Alexander Trallianos, and Paul of iEgina; after 
the death of the last of these no medical work of the least 
merit was published in the Greek language. It was hy 
means of the works of Galen in I.atin translations that the 
study of medicine was maintained through the early part 
of the inediteval period; but from the seventh to the 
twelfth century the only school to make any progress was 
the Arabian. When the Mohammedan conquests had be- 
come consolidated, and the conquerors found time to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, schools of medicine were established 
at all the centres of Moslem power. The writings of Ilio- 
pokratCB and Galen were soon translated into Arabic and 
diligently studied ; and all the earliest Arabian works on 
medicine, as those of Ahiun in the eighth and Scrapion iu 
the ninth century, are little more than transcripts of those 
of Galen, with notes and commentary. About the end of 
the eighth century public hospitals began to be built among 
the Arabs, and the schools of medicine and surgery were 
associotrtl with them. Tlieir knowledge of surgery seems 
to have been derived chiefly from the writings of Paul of 
Angina, a learned and skilful Greek surgeon of the seventh 
century; but as time went on some eminent teachers arose 
among them, whose names must ever be associated with 
the history of medicine. Among these the most illustrious 
are Rhozes, who lived iu the tenth century, and who was 
the first to describe accurately sinall-pox and measles ; 
Ali-Abdos, a Persian, who lived about the end of the tenth 
century, and whose handbook was regarded for centuries 
as the standard authority ; Mo«<ua, the obscure author of a 
highly esteemed work on materia medica; Abulcasis, a 
physician of El Zahra, near Cordova, who prepared an 
eneyclopajdia of medical knowledge, the surgical portion of 
which was especially valuable; Avicenna, the prince of 
physicians ; and Averriies, whose fame is equally groat in 
philosophy and medicine. Over 300 medical writers iu 
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Arabic arc known to European scholars, the great majority 
of wliofae works yet reiiiaiii in manuscript; hut it is not 
difficult to form a fair idea of the work of the Arabs in 
medicine from those kooks which have been translated or 
printed. In surgery tlie Arabs made no advance upon the 
Greeks, while in anatomy and physiology they distinctly 
lost ground. Tlicy made, bowe.vcr, some real advance's in 
])hnrmacy, and their studies in clicinistry, and the wide 
extent of their commercial relations, enabled tbein to add 
several important remedies to those pmviously known. In 
the Arab writers, too, we have the correct description of 
several diseases unknown to the Greeks, and a more eoin- 
plcto account of others previously but imperfectly known. 

From the decline of the Arabian school in the twelfth 
century to the beginning of the fifteenth, the history of 
medicine presents few circumstances of interest, and tlio 
literature, though voluminous, is essentially Bccx)nd-hand, 
consisting as it does chiefly of coiinneiitaries on llippo- 
krates, Galen, Aviccuna, and of other standard writers, or 
of compilations of even less value. The dissection of the 
lintnan subject was first publicly practised by Mundini at 
Bologna, about the year l.'ilG, and it was jnst before this 
that the first English work on medicine that obtained any 
general repute w*i8 composed by Gilbert under the title of 
the “ Compeiuliiun Medicime.” With the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe the works of llippokrates, Oclsus, and Galen 
iissumed a position of high authority, and the writings of 
the Greek ])hyHioiaiis were speedily translated into I^tin, 
in order that they might bo rendered available for tlie study 
of the medical jmifessioii. Among the results of this 
study must he reckoned the inipulse given to anatomical 
research, and the increased attention tliat was paid to the 
iiivesligntion of medicinal plants. In the fifteenth century 
the coiobratod Paracelsus arose as the leader of a revolt 
against the established systems of medicine. He publicly 
burned the works of Avicenna and Galen, boasting that 
Ills own shoe-buckles contained more learning than these 
authors, and in the place of the dogmatic theories tlien in 
vogue he endeavoured to establish a strange mystical sys- 
tem of his own. lie seems to have possessed some know- 
le<ige of chemistry, and he introduced many chemical 
remeilies and metallic preparations, as well as some 
new vegetable preparations, the most important of the 
latter being the tincture of opium. He founded a sect which 
long survived as that of the chemical physicians, some 
of whom were earnest students, but many of wlioin were 
merely quacks and impostors. The fifteenth century was 
marked by the first appearance of the mysterious sweating 
sickness in England, and syphilis became very prevalent 
in cJoutliern Europe, having been, according to some 
accounts, introduced by the fidlowers of Columbus on their 
return from the discovery of Hayti. It was in the fifteenth 
century also that the whoo[)iLig-cough and scurvy were 
first described. Tiio appearance of these diseases, which 
were unknown to the ancients, gave a great impulse to the 
original study of medicine, ns the old remedies proved in- 
sufficient to enable the doctors to deni with them. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century a most important 
epoch commenced in the revival of the study of anatomy 
through the labours of Vcsaliiis, wlio, disregarding the 
general obloquy which he incurred, carefully studied the 
structure of thi most important jiarts of the human body. 
From the time of Vesalius the study of anatomy was dili- 
gently pursued, and surgeons began to inspect tbo bodies 
of the dead to asuertai.i the nature of the disease from 
wkich the patients bad sufTered. In the sixteenth ceutuiy 
also the important step was taken of giving clinical lec- 
tures at the hospitals, Montimus of Padua being the first 
to set the example. The study of anatomy resulted, in the 
seventeenth century, in several most important and interest- 
ing discoveries, as that of the circulation by Harvey, of 
the absorbents by Asellus, of the process of respiration by 


Malpighi, and numerous others. Among the most cele- 
brated men of the seventeenth century may be enumerated 
GlisHon, Bartholin, Budheck, Fabricius, Hooke, Sylvius, 
Willis, Fallopius, and Sydenham. The latter, a friend of 
John Locke, has been termed the English Hippokratcs, 
nor is the title undeserved, for in addition to tlie many 
important improvements in practice which he introduced, 
by his careful observation of nature, and his disregard of 
the theories which then divided tlie medical world, he en- 
riched the science of medicine with a new method, which 
has proved of the highest value. Somewhat later we have 
Stahl, the founder of the system of animism ; Hoffman, 
whose medical theories were based upon a complete and 
mystical theory of the universe; and the inucdi greater 
Buerbauvo, who made no attempt to reduce medical know- 
hdgo to a nniform system, bat who was one of the greatest 
teachers of the science that ever lived. 

Among the pnpils of Boerhaave were Van Swieten, who 
founded the Vienna school of medicine, and Haller, whose 
experiments in physiology were of immense value, and who 
was among the first to investigate the influence of medi- 
cines on hcMilthy bodies. About the same time Morgagni 
conducted a series of prolonged and careful investigations 
in morbid anatomy, and the publication of the results of 
bis studies, when he was in his eightieth year, served to 
initiate a movement which has lasted until the present 
day. Before the time of Haller the cases of Harvey, 
Glisson, Malpighi, and others, who devoted themsidves to 
the simple obser\'ation of facts and the evident deductions 
from them, were exceptional ; but since his time the ex- 
ceptions have rather been those who, with a comparative 
neglect of observation, have endeavoured only to find or 
support some theory by which all the phenomena they met 
with might seem ex})lfiined, Haller’s contemporary Cullen 
Inbonrcd bard to establish a complete system, which was 
afterwards called after his name, but he was also of eminent 
servico in the study of practical medicine, and his former 
assistant and afterwards acrimonious rival John Brown, 
whose system, known as the Bruuonian, enjoyed an exten- 
sive though short-lived popularity on the Continent, is 
acknowledged to have introduced many useful lessons in 
the same branch of study. With the gradnal oblivion of 
the hypotheses of Cullen and Brown, the theoretical study 
of iiiedieiiie disappeared, and at the present day wo may 
certainly l>e said to be without any general medical theory. 

The present century has, however, been marked by more 
progress in medical science tlian any period of tbo same 
length in any former age of the world. It would be im- 
possible to mention even the names of the distinguished 
anatomists, physiologists, pathologists, physicians, and 
surgeons, by whose labours and discoveries the science has 
been enriched during this period. Foremost in the march 
of discovery we find a band of eminent investigators and 
teachers of the French school, but they have beeti closely 
followed and emulated by tlie physicians and sargeons of 
Great Britain and Germany, and in no former epoch have 
so many sure advances been made in all departments of 
medical science. 

During this period a large number of important additlonk 
have been made to the materia mcdica^ and every year 
serves to introduce now remedies and fresh preparations of 
old ones. Among these wo may specially notice quinine, 
strychnia, iodine, and the iodides, firari, atropia, pliysos- 
tigmin, veratria, bromide of potassium, pliosphorus, mor- 
phia, ether, and chloroform. The influence of cod-liver oil 
and tbo hypophosphites in consumption, of iron in ansemia, 
of digitalis in heart disease, of ipecacuanha in dysentery, 
and of bromide of potassium in cases of epilepay, all serve 
to illustrate the progress made in the treatment of disease 
during the present century. New and valuable instruments, 
such as tlie stethoscope, the ophthalmoscope, and the 
laryngoscope, afford the most important aid in the diug- 
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nosis of disease, wliile llic* microsoope promisos to Iny bare 
tlu! secret c’au»;o of a liost of dangerous and infectious 
diseases. Ry tlic use of ansDstbetics the most important 
operations of surgery can now bo performed without caus- 
ing either pain or terror to the patient, and by their moans 
also the sufT'ering attendant upon many funns of ]>ainful 
and iiicurubie disease may be greatly mitigated and lessened. 
It is^ still unhappily true that there are many diseases 
which are beyond the power of medicine to lieal or surgery 
to remove, and also that the development of civilization 
and the growing complexity of human aflairs seem to 
bring with them new forms of sickness and increased dan- 
ger fioin infection; but sanitary sricncc is now recognized 
as u most important branch of medical study, and when its 
pi’ineiples, now the possession of a few, become common 
)»ropeity, and receive genend recognition, we may expect 
lltc realizntion of a much higher standard of health titan 
lias ever yet been attained by any of the larger communities 
of men. 

MEDI'NA(Arab. Medinah-el-^vhu tbc Prophet's City), 
tlie hecoiid holy city of the Mohammedans, and the place 
where their Prophet was buried, is situated in that part of 
Arabia which is called £1 Hejaz or Iledj, about 1 10 miles 
fiom the town of Yembo on the Red Sea, which is the 
harbour of Medina. The population is said to Ite about 
16,000. 

The city forms an oval, about 8000 paces in circumfer- 
ence, and is 8000 feet above sen-lovcl. The castle is built 
on n small rocky elevation, and strongly f<jrtitied. 'Phe 
whole is inclused by a tliiek wall of stone, between 3.5 and 
40 feet Iiigb, flanked by about thirty towers, and sur- 
inoimted by a ditch. It is well fortified for an Aral)iiiu 
ti>wn, and has always been considered the principal fortress 
>in Ilejaz. Tliree Mcll-bullt gates lend into the town. The 
houses arc handsome, eiitindy of stone, an<l generally two 
storeys high. As the stone is of a dark colour, the streets 
linve rather a gloomy aspect, and arc for the most part 
very narrow, often only two or three paces across; a few 
of tlie priiieipal thoroughfares are paved with stone. There 
are only two large streets which contain .slu)ps. The great 
mosque, containing the tomb of Mohammed, is the only 
tem)*le. There arc two fine medresses or colleges. The 
suburbs extend west and south, and cover a laiger area 
than the city itself. They are separated from it by an 
open space, narrow on the south, but forming on the west 
a largo public place. The greater part of the suburbs con- 
sists of large courtyards witli low liouses built round them, 
and separated from each other by gardens and plantations: 
they are inhabited by the lower classes of tlie town and 
1 1 lose who arc engaged in agriculture. Each courtyard 
contains thirty or forty families, so us to fonn a hamlet by 
itself. 

The town is supplied with sweet water by a subterranean 
canal (about 25 feet under ground) which runs from the 
vilhige of Koba, about three-quarters of a mile distant in 
a soutliem dii'cction ; and there are numerous wells attached 
to the houses. This plentiful water-supply made Medina 
a considerable settlemenl of Arabs lung before it became 
sacred among the Muhainmedons by the tlight, residence, 
and death of their prophet. 

I’he mosque containing the tomb of Mohammed is sitn- 
ated towards the eastern extremity of the city, and, like 
that of Mecca, forms an open square surrounded on all 
sides by covered colonnades, with a small building in the 
centre of the square. The colonnades oi'e much less regular 
tlian those of Mecca. Near the south-eastern corner of the 
mosque stands the famous tomb, detaeshed from the walls 
BO as to leave between it and the southern wall a space of 
about 25 feet, and 15 feet between it and the eastern wall. 
Tlie inclosure which protects the tomb from visitors is 
formed of a very close iron railing, pierced with several 
small windows. This iuclosure is entered by four gates. 


three of wliieh are constantly kept sliut, and one only is 
opened every morning and evening to admit the ennuehs, 
whose office it is to clean the lloor and liglit the lamps. 
The whole of the inclosure is covered with a lofty dome, 
rising fur aljove the domes which form the roof of the 
coluiinades, and visible at a great distance from the town. 
As soon as pilgrims to Medina catch sight of it tiiey repeat 
some prayers. 

The inhabitants of Medina, like those of Mr.rc’A. are 
not Bedouins, butstrang<*rs who have visited the place as 
pilgrims and afterwards settled there, or the debceudunts 
of such strangers. Medina is not so great a place of com- 
merce as Mecca, and the merchants are not so rich, but it 
has the advantage of having a considerable tract uruuiul 
which is fit for eultivalion. 

MEDITATIO FUGiB WARRANT, in the law of 

Scotland, is a writ by which a debtor, supposed to he about 
to make his escape from the country, is arrested and kept 
in custody until he pay the debt, or find scHjurity to pay it, 
if he shall he judiciallv found liable to do so. 

MEDITERRA'NEAN (or Midland Sea ; Lat. Afnre 
Internum; (Icr. Mittelmeer\ the mime of the sea between 
the Straits of Gibraltar to llie west and the Dardanelles 
and Syria to the cast. The Greeks and Romans ealleil it 
the Inner Sea, and sometimes Our Sea, and had special 
names for its various parts. The Ilehiews called it the 
Great Sea or Great Sea Westwjwd, the Red being tlie 
Hinder Sea. The name Mialitcrranean first occurs in a 
geographical work by Suliiius, who seems to have fioiirished 
about A.i>. 238. The distance from Gibraltar to tlio 
furthest sliore of Syria is about 2000 miles, and the nar- 
rowest part, between Sicily and Africa, is 70 miles across. 
It is naturally divided into two basins, a west and an east, 
by a line extending from Cape Bon across Sicily to Capo 
Spartiveiito, a subinaiirn* riilge, over which there are sound- 
ings of 30 to 00 fathoms, so that Sicily may almost ho 
legarded as a dependency of Africa. The isles of l.am* 
pedusa, l.inosa, and Raiit(‘llana arc planted on this ridge. 
The bottom of Gibraltar Strait forms an inclined plane, 
plunging rapidly eastward. Between Tarifa Isio and 
Alcazar Point, t»ik‘s across, and the narrowest part of 
the strait, the depth is 510 fathoms; a little east, 700 
fathoms; between Gibraltar and Ceuta, 12 miles, it is 
050 fathoms in mid -ebanncl ; the depth increases east- 
wards, till it reaches 1400 and IfiOO fathoms; and south- 
east of Sicily, 2000 fathoms; in the Levant, 1800 fathoms. 
Here also the bank called the Adventure yields good auelior- 
age, and abounds with fish. Nortli-west of Cyprus tliere 
are soundings of 650 fathoms. Round Corsica and Sar- 
dinia there are soundings of 2000 fathoms. Close to Nice 
the water is 700 fatliums deep. 

The various parts of the Mediterranean an* known by 
different names. That portion of it which lies east of 
Cundia is called the Levant, as lying towards the snn- 
rising; the part north of Candia is called the d^gean Sea 
or the Archipelago ; the loninn Sea lies between GrciTc and 
Italy; the Adri.atic, east of Itily; and the ancient name of 
Tyrrhenian or TuscJin Sea has he^jil of late restored to tliat 
jHjrtioii which lies Ixitween Italy on the east and (k»r.sica, 
Sardinia, and Sicily on the west and south. The basin of 
the Meditciraneau really extends eoiisidernbly to the west 
of Gibraltar Strait, os far as a lino joining Capo Trafalgar 
to Cape Spartcl, for there is found to be between these a 
submarine ridge, over the north part of which the depth is 
only 60 fathoms, and over the .•jouth part 150 fathoms, 
while the depth in the strait is 510 fatlioms. The aiva, 
including all these, is it72,137 square miles. If wc include 
the series of gulfs called the Sea of Maimara, Black Sea, 
and Sea of Azof, which are given off northward, there will 
be a total of 1,440.287 square miles for this great basin. 
The limits extend from the sources of the Nile, lat 2° S., 
to those of the Dnieper, lat 56*" N. The former and the 
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Rhone are the only large rivers which enter the basin 
proper. If we coiinnence a geiierni survey of the sea at its 
(‘nstoni extremity, we find that the shures of Syria are 
iiiuuntainous between Tripoli and Tyre, but present in 
many places a largo extent of low and fiat coast. Tim 
coast of Anatolia, the west portion of Asia Minor, is moun- 
tuinous, rising in some parts very near the sea to 7000 and 
t<0()0 feet. About 20 leagues from tlie neiU'est coast of 
Syria lies the island of Cyprus. The islands of Gaiidia, 
the name given by tliv Venetians to the ancient Crefe, and 
of Rhodes, are also in this y)art of the Mediterranean. The 
numeruiiB islands in the Algeaii, between Ureetni and Asia 
Minor, forming the Grecian Archipelago, are subject to 
very heavy squalls. Their sides arc steep, and the water 
very deep. 'J’lic coast of the Morea, the ancient Pelojnm- 
is mountainous, some of the summits exceeding 
0000 feet. Tile coast of Albania, iiictndiiig the ancient 
Jllyricniity is more mountainous and rugged. Off this coast 
and the Morca lie the Ionian Islands, rroceeding north- 
ward we enter the Adriatic, the entrance of which is 40 
miles broad. The shores of Dalmatia and Istria afford 
iiimieroiis tine harhonrs, and above Kagusa are studded 
with ishmds affording good anchorage. 

'I’he boutliern extremity of Italy is contiguous to Sicily, 
between them being the well-known Scylla and Cliarylidis. 
Seylla is considered in these days us an oi dinary rock, hut 
Charyhdis is a vortex which might, on occasions, prove 
dangerous to a small vessel. Tlie Gulf of I.yiins, like all 
the gulfs on the north shores of the Me<literranean, is sub- 
ject to violent gales from the northward, w'liicli sometimes 
last three ' days. The islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
lying north and south, extend over 80 leagues of the sea 
betwi^n Genoa and 'J'unis. The snialJ island of Malta is 
from its situation in the narrow sea between Sicily and 
Africa, and its excellent liarhour, llie great naval station 
of the Mediterraueuu, and second only in importance to 
Gibraltar. 

The cast coast of Spain presents numerous harbours, 
and is particularly adapted to navigation by steam vessels. 
'I'hc Balearic Islands, Mnjoica, Minorca, with Ivi^a, are 
adjacent to the Spniiihli coast. Gibi altar, standing at the 
fiMit of a rocky mountain 1430 feet high, is a place of 
extraordinary strength. From its siluntinn, and the naiTOW- 
ness of the straits dividing Spain from Africa, which are 
only 9 miles across, Gibraltar is the key of the Mediter- 
ranean. A constant current sets through the Straits of 
Gibraltar from the Atlantic at the rate of 2 or 3 miles an 
hour, and is felt as far as Cabo de Gata in Spain, 150 
miles distant. It has also been long known that in addi- 
tion to this another current is ronstaiitly flowing into it 
from the Black S(‘a, besides the numerous rivers pouring 
in always abumlantly, and the question had often been 
asked — How is it that the great midland sea docs not 
become over-full ? The answer is— Because, while a sur- 
face-stream flows in through the Strait of Gibraltar, an 
nnder-stream is constantly flowing out. The existence of 
this under-curreiit liail, however, been often questioned ; 
hut the matter was finally set at rest in the autumn of 
1870, when Dr. Carpenter made a series of very interesting 
dredging ex peri men ts in different parts of the sea. He 
found that while an immense amount of the water is carried 
off by evaporation, what remains becomes, owing to the 
iiecumulaiion of salt consequent on evaporation, specifically 
heavier than the water flowing in; thereby it sinks, and is 
cariied out in an nnder-current through the Straits of 
(iK)ialtar. The existence of this strong under-current 
Dr. Carpenter proved, nut only by numerous soundings in 
different parts of the Mediterranean, but by experiinents 
made with a drag in the straits; especially by bringing 
lip some of the water of this under-eurrent, and a.seer- 
tuiiiing it to be more charged with salt than that at the 
surface flowing in directly fi'oin the Atlantic. 


Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, is a strong fortress. The 
African shore from this place to Tripoli is liilly, and in 
some places sandy and sterile. On the low shelving shores 
of points of these coasts the strong northerly winds do not 
blow home, and accordingly a ship may hear up on a leu 
shore and anchor in smooth water, rrococdhig towaids 
Barca, we pass the Gulf of Sydra or Greater Syrtis, an 
object of much dread to ancient seamen on accuvui of 
marshes and supposed sea monsters. 

The navigation of the Mediterranean dates from a pcn«>il 
of great antiquity. That the PhoiniciaiiB and the Curtli.i- 
ginians navigated it at a very early date is quite certain. 
Strabo in the first century describes it as being divided 
into three basins: the first lying between the ColunniH of 
Hercules and Sicily, the second between Sicily and Rhodes, 
and the third between Rhodfjs and the sliores of SyriiU His 
geographical positions iiave frequently been found w'ide of 
the truth. The sirocco or south-east wind has always been 
noted for its depressing effects upon the animal system. 
Water-spouts are very common. Fish nhonnd, especially 
the tunny, anchovy, and sardine; coral, sponge, and am- 
bergris are found. The Mediterranean is nut tideless, as 
has hiM^n often asserted, but the extreme rise and fall does 
not exceed 3 feet, and as a rnle cannot be disurimiiiuted 
from the effects of atmospheric changes. 

MEDJIDIEB, as a coin, is only another name for 
the Turkish pound or lira (ut.), a coin deriving its name 
from the Sultan Abdul Medjid (1840-61^), in wliose ruign 
it was first struck. It consists of 7'’216 grammes of gold, 
*910 fine, and is therefore worth exactly 18s. sterling. 

MBDJIDIESL OBDB& OF THS. is a Turkish 
order of dignity, deriving its name from Abdul Medjid, and 
created dtiiiiig the crisis preceding the Criinnaii War. Jt 
was used largely to reward the British and French allies 
of the sultan. The medal is a silver sun of seven triple 
rays, alternating with as many crescents and stars, with 
an onanicllcd central device and the sultan's name. The 
ribbon is red, with green boidcrs. There are five classes 
in the order. 

BCSDXAB {Me»pilu8 germamca) is a well-known 
fruit, a native of JCiirope and Western Asia. It is not 
considuix'd by Sir J. Hooker to b^ a native of England, 
though it is found apparently growing wild in hedges and 
thickets in Surrey, Sussex, and Cheshire. Bentliain and 
Hooker, in their Genera riantarum," place the genus 
under Pyiiis. 'Fhc taste and flavour are peculiar, and 
greatly esteemed by some persons. Tlie fiuit is not fit to 
cat until it has begun to decay. The change which it tli as 
undergoes is called blotting. [See Fuuit.] The Japanese 
medlar is otherwise called tho Loquat. 

BKBDULXA is the Latin name for marrow or pith. 
In anatomy it is used as the name of various soft marrowy 
tissues. The chief of tlieso are the medulla^ or marrow 
contained in the medullary cavity of the long hollow bones 
of the bodies of vertebrates, as described in tho artiede 
Bonk; and the important eulargemciit of the spinal marrow, 
just before it enters the brain, called tho tmdulla ohlonyata^ 
the centre of the reflex actions of the body, as described in 
tho article Brain. Tho medulla or pith of hair is made 
up of irregularly shaped cells, filling tho central space 
which occurs in many varieties of hair, and which contain 
BoiiietimeB pigment granules or fat, but gimerally air. [Seo 
Hair.] Diflereiit from all these is the medulla of the kidney, 
which is simply another name for the pyramidal or inner 
portion of the kidney, filled with roughly pyramidal massi^B 
of urine tubes. The outer part of the kidney is called the 
cortical, the inner the medullary portion. The nerve fibres 
(w'hite), too, liuvo their medullary portion, often called the 

white substance of Schwann,” and lying between tlio 
nerve streak and the axis cylinder of the nerve fibre. [See 
Nkkvk.] Finally, tho lymphatic glands are divided (like 
the kidneys) into a cortical or outer part, and a inedullai*y 
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or inner port The latter is full of rounded cords, and the 
pileiiMit vKHscls take their rise in it (the aiieretit vessels 
ending in the cortical portion). 

Mei>ui.la is also the name f^iven by older botanists 
to the pith of dicotyledonous plants, from a supposed 
reseniblauwC to the spinal marrow (^Medulla fjHHalia) of 
animals. The medullary rays .are the processes of cellular 
tissue stretch ill/; out from the pith. These rays become 
much compressed during growth, and form the silver 
grain of the wood. The medullary sheath is the ring 
which Bun’ounds the pith, composed chiefly of sap ducts, 
lu inonucutylcdonous plants there is no proper distinction 
between the wood and the pith. 

MISDU'SA (Greek J/eefoiMa), in classical mythology, 
one of tlie three Gorgons, dauglitiTs of Phorkos and Keto. 
Medu.sa was mortal, the other two immortal. She liad 
been celebrated for her personal charms and the beauty of 
her locks ; but Athena, in revenge fur a violation of the 
sanctity of her temple by Medusa and the god roseidoii, 
turned her locks into serpents, which had the power of 
jictiifying those on whom she looked. She was killed by 
IVihetiH, who waited till she slept, tlien guided by her reflec- 
tion ill his mirror-like shield, struck off her head, and 
(/nirkly enfolded it with a cloth. His protecting goddess 
Athena afterwards wore the head on her ayU (sliield or 
lireasl plate). Medusa boro a son, Ohrusadr, and a monster, 
the famous w’inged horse Pegasus (Ptigasos), to Poseidon. 

ICEDU'SA is A general name for the sofl-'bodied, hell- 
shaped animals belonging to the class llydrozoa, which 
are found swimming on the surface of the ocean, luid are 
often known as jeliy-'fish. The name medusa, originally 
applied to tlie Ooiiimon Jelly-fish (^Aurelia aurita) and its 
immediate allies, has now obtained a more extended mean- 
*iiig. It has been shown that tlirougliout the class Hydro- 
zoa in the life-history of every species two distinct fuiins 
typically occur— the first being peniiunently fixed, polyp- 
like ill shape, and asexual *, the second being bell-sluiped, 
free-swimming, and sexual. The second of these forms 
Ilia) be culled a medusa. The form and anatomy of a 
medusa are described in the article Hydkozoa. The 
Common Medusa (AureJia anrita)^ which bos a trans- 
parimt, jelly-like body, is often seen flouting on the surface 
of the ocean. There is only one fresh* water medusa known, 
J.iumocodium touserbii^ wliich is a small form 
discovered in 1880 in a tank in the Botanic 
Gardens at l{<*gent*6 Park, linden. 

MSXB'SCHAUM (Ger. taeer, the sea, 
and fchaum^ froth) is a hydrous silicate of 
magnesia. It is gciierully white, but often _ 

has a grayish-yellow or pink tint. It is amor- 
phous, with a fine earthy texture, and is soft 
enough to be scratched by the finger nail. 

When dry it floats, but absorbs water greedily ; 
its hardness is about 2, and siiecitic gravity 1*5. 

It will form a lather with water, and is used 
by the Algerians as a substitute for soap ; hence 
it is sometimes known as upiolite. Meer- 
schaum is found in beds and irregular TnaH.scB 
ill alluvial deposits. On account of its ab- 
sorbent properties it is often used to remove grease from 
articles, and for cleansing linen ; but it is chiefly prized for 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, being light and porous ; 
for this purpose it is first soaked in tallow, then in wax, 
and afterwards polished. Its principal source is Anatolia 
in Asia Minor, but it is also found in Greece and in S|)ain, 
where it is sometimes used as a building stone. 

mSQ MUCKLE or BCON8 MEG (or Long Mfg'), 
names given to ar# old-fashioned huge piece of artillery in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, which was made in the reign of James 
IV., about 1600, at Mons in Flanders. Cromwell notes it 
ill Ids report on the occupation of Edinburgh. It was 
looked upon as a palladium, and old notes of charges exist 


of tallow to “ ^case Meg’s month,” that the report might 
be louder, of ribbons to ornament her, of pipers to play 
before her, and extra horses, &c., to drag her about with the 
army. At the union there was some considerable appre- 
hension lest the great piece should be taken awny. This 
fate really befell the old gun in 1757, and so deep was the 
feeling excited that in 1828 Mons Meg was taken hack 
fnnn Woolwich arsenal to her old quarters in the Castle of 
Edinburgh, where she still remains. 

MEGA'CBROS is a fossil genus of the deer family 
(Cervida*), containing only one species, the Irish Klk 
(^Mtgactroa hibernicui), I'his so-called Irish elk was u 
gigantic deer, intermediate between the fallow and rein- 
deer, which lived in the Tleistocene epoch, hnt did not, so 
far as is known, survive into the historic period. It is 
not peculiar to Ireland, being found also on the continent 
of Europe and in England and Scotland. It is, however, 
most abundant in Ireland, being found not only in the 
clay or marl under the peat, but soinetimes also in tho 
peat itself. In England its remains have been found iu 
lacustrine bods, hrick-eaith, red crag, and hone caves. 

This inagnitieent animal is remarkable for its enormous 
.spreading antlers, which attain an expanse of 10 feet from 
tip to tip, and in general character resemble those of tho 
fallow deer on a large scale. To support these massive 
antlers the vertebra; of the neck in the male ore enunnously 
strengthened; in the female, hi which the antlers wcio 
absent, the cervical vertebra; weio smaller. 

MEGJE'BA (one of the Furies). See EuMENTnKs. 

BIEGALOSAUB'US, the name assigned by Buck land 
and Conybcarc to an extinct genus of rc})tiles found in the 
Oolitic slate at Stonesficld, near Woodstock, an<l other locali- 
ties. The Megal|eaurus belongs to the order Dinom.vuhia. 
It was u colossal animal, its length being caleiiluted at 
between 40 and 50 feet. The animal probably walked 
like a cat, on its toes. I'he fore limbs are very small, 
and have five toes on each foot armed with prehensile 
claws. The hind foot has four toes. The vertebras are 
biconcave. I'lio sacrum has some resrmhluuce to tliat of 
a bird. The teeth are bhnrp, recurved, and senated, 
implanted in distinct sockets, and in the front of the mouth 
as well as at the sides. The figuie shows the anterior 
extremity of the right lower jaw iu bide view, one-fourth 



Extremity of the Jaw of the Megalosaarus. 

natural size. There is no evidence that the skin was pro 
tected by plates or scales. 

The femur, or thigh-bone, and tibia, or leg-hone, are 
nearly 8 feet in length severally, so that the entire hind 
leg must have been nearly 2 yards long, and the discovery 
of a metatarsal hone measuring 13 inches indicates that 
the foot was of a convsponding length. 

That this gigantic reptile was carnivorous the structure 
of its teeth bufficiently declares; and from the large 
medullary cavities of the cylindrical and other bones, it 
is clear that it was a land animal. Its ordinary food is 
supposed to have been the herbivorous reptiles, crocodiles, 
and tortoises, whoso lemuius occur abundant ly iu the strata 
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where those of Tncgalosatirns abound. ^le^alosaurus 
occnrR in tlio Wealden as well ns in the Oolite in Europe. 

MBGAPO'DlDiB. See Mound Biuua. 

MEGATHERIUM is the name of a colossal extinct 
mammal belonging to the order Edentata (or Bruta), and 
closely allied to the living sloths of South America. The 
megatherium, of which three species are now known, was 
confined to America, and ranged from the stale of Mew 
York to Northern Patagonia. 

For a long time the museum of Madrid afforded the only 
relies of the megatherium in Europe; they were found on 
the banks of the river Luxan, south-'W'est of Buenos Ayres, 
and sent over in 1789 ; but the skeleton they compose is 
deficient in several of its parts. Nevertheless Cuvier was 
enabled to determine with wonderful aecnraey the aflinities 
of this extinct giant of the Edentata. The acquisition hy 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1832 of a collection of 
bones discovered in the bed of the river Snlado, near Buenos 
Ayres, and in 18.37 by the British liliiseiiin of further re- 
mains from Luxan, enabled the whole skeleton of the 
in(‘gatheriiim to be roconstnicted, aivi supplied the material 
for the complete description by Professor Owen in 18<il. 

'I’lic megatherium must have been a most extraordinary 
animal. With the head and shoulders of a slotli. it com- 
bined in its logs and feet an admixture of the characters 
of the ant-eater and tho armadillo. In height it was 
inferior to the elephant, but surpassed it in length, measur- 
ing 18 feet to the tip of the tail, and having far more 
massive hones. Tlic skull is small relatively, and agrees 
generally with that of the existing sloth, but approaches 
the ant-eaters in the elongation of the toothless fore part of 
tlie upper jaw and tho corresponding part in the low'cr. 
Teeth are altogether absent in the front the month, as 
ill all the Edentata. As hi tho sloths, tho only teeth pre- 
sent are five upper and four lower on each side. These 
teeth are in the form of quadraiignlar prisms, and have 
their crowns provided with transverse ridges; they have 
110 fangs, and continued to grow throughout life, and are 
coinposeil of three tissues — vaso-dcnline, true dentine, and 
cement, the first being innermost. I’he fore limbs were 
longer than the hind limbs. The scapula or shoulder- 
blade is massive. The clavicle or collar-bone presents a 
singular resemblance, but for its size, to the human clavicle; 
as Professor Owen remarks, no single bone would have 
better justified the conclusions of mcdiseval anatomists, 
wlien they ascribed large fossil bones to human 'giants. 
Tlie tw'o bones of the forearm, the radius and ulna, are 
well developed and capable of free rotation The fore fwit 
about a yai'd iu hmgth. The first digit, or pollcx, is 
represented only by a stunted metacarpal bone. The next 
three digits are very large, and terminate in powerful 
curved claws, that of the third digit being the largest. 
The fifth digit, ^hieh is quite rudimentary in the sloths, 
lias two short phalanges but no claw, being developed, as 
Owen rcniai*k8, as far as was needed for the purposes of 
terrestrial progression, when the weight of the body was 
chiefly thrown on the fourth and fifth toes, so that the 
third and claw-bearing too did not reach tli© ground. The 
pelvis is tlie largest known among terrestrial mammals, 
and the femur or thigh-bone is also one of the most 
massive bones of this class, being nearly three times the 
tlii(‘kness of the same bone in the elephant, and only twice 
as long as it is broad. The leg-b(mcs, tibia and fibula, 
are (>hort, massive, and ankylosed together at both ex- 
tremities. The heel or culcaneum is almost as long as 
tli^*e8t of the foot There are but three digits to the foot, 
answering to the third, fourth, and fifth. Tho first digit, 
or hallux, is quite absent, together with its corrosponding 
carpal bone, which is all that remains in the case of the 
second digit. 7'ho third digit was aimed with a largo 
powerful claw, while the succeeding toes each had two 
•mail phalanges, but no claws. 


The structure of this gigantic sloth thus known, it is 
comparatively easy to infer its liahits and nmiincr of life. 
From tlie general agreement of its dentition with tliat of 
the sloths, it is reasonable’ to suppose that, like them, it 
subsisted on the foliage of trees ; but looking to the size 
and strength of the jaws and teeth, it seems probable that 
it, like tlie elephant, fed also on the smalier braiiciies. 
Heavily constructed, its movements were slow; it could 
neither run nor leap ; but it could tear up the earth from 
the roots of trees, and then raised up on a tripnd, coni- 
posod of the hinder limbs and tail, wrestle with tlie trees 
of the forest, tear them down, and thus gain access to their 
leaves and lender shoots or branches. 7'he fore limbs seem 
more especially adapted for grasping tho trnnk of a tice; 
while tho hind foot, which, like a pickaxe, had but one strong 
perfoiating and digging pointed weapon, w.is probal»ly tlic 
instrument mainly employed in removing the earth from 
the roots, and detaching tiiem from the soil. 

It was considered hy Cuvier, l)e Bhiinvillc, .and others 
that the nicgatheriiim was covered with bony armour like 
the annadilloes. Tlio origin of this belief was the associa- 
tion with the hones discovered in 1832 at the river Sahulo 
of portions of dense tessellated armour, evidently belonging 
to an animal much larger than the existing annadilloes. 
Tills armour has been shown by Professor Owen to belong 
to the (ji.vrnniON, a Imge extinct armadillo. The mega- 
therium was probably covered with coarse hair like the sloths. 

Several species of inegatherinm are distinguished, the 
first and best known being Af ef/atherium amtrivnnvm^ 
from the late Plioeeno or J*ost-plioceno beds of South 
America. A North American species, 
lias been described from Georgia and South Carolina. Severn] 
allied fossil animals of huge size are known, such as Mvi.c>- 
i>oN, Mfgnlonyx, and Scelidotherium. (Owen’s “ Memoir 
on the Megatherium or Giant Ground-sloth of America.”) 

ME'GUM, also known as SU)k Ueadajche^ Neri>ou9 
Headache^ or flcmicrania (Gr. hem, kranion, half tho 
he,ad, whence the French miffraine, and our is a 

lieadaeliK of a periodical character, usually affecting one 
side of the h(>ad more than the other; is almost invariably 
associated with nausea; is commonly ushered in by certain 
premonitory symptoms readily rceognized by the sufferer; 
and is freijueiilly preceded and attended by some affection 
of tbc BCJIRCS. 

The chief causes of this complaint are hereditary tend- 
ency. poorness of blood or anaemia, all influences of a 
debilitating character, such as prolonged mental work, 
anxiety, pief, bodily fatigue, excess of any kind, poor and 
I insufficient diet, bud smells, or the breathing of the impure 
1 air of crowded rooms or ill- ventilated workshops. Women 
' are more liable to this complaint than men, and there are 
some who suffer from it more or less from the age of 
thirteen or fourteen up to the period of tho change of life. 
It rarely affects men after the age of fifty or sixty, and 
women often secure an immunity at an earlier period. In 
j the case of most persons tho attacks n*cnr at in*egulnr 
intervals, and in tho interim fairly good health may be 
enjoyed. By due care and attention the period of immunity 
may be lengthened and the severity of the seizures miti- 
gated, while the latter maybe brought on at anytime 
by exposure to an exciting cause 

The first symptoms of an attack of mepim are usually 
a feeling of depression and uneasiness, which Is generally, 
but not invariably, followed by a disturbance of vision. 
Beginning with a wavy glimmering on the outside of tho 
field of vision, it is followed up by the appearance of zig- 
zag lines, which spread out and appear to come between 
the eye and the object looked at. Or there m.<iy be a 
I number of dark specks before tbe eyes; one dark spot with 
> a luminous border, or a dark patch of colour similar to 
I that which is caused by looking at the sun. Numbness 
1 and tingling of the hands and arms are often noticed at tbe 
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commrnccMnont of an attack, and somptimoa a limb will 
appear t« ‘‘ro to slepp” aitoRctlinr, and there is a loss of 
power as well as of sensation. Occasionally lliere is, in 
addition, some mental confusion and an inability to speak 
clearly. Tlio headache which follows these premonitory 
hvmptoins vai'ies greatly in different individuals, and some- 
times also in different attacks, but generally speaking it is 
of a^evere and prostrating character. Some sufferers by 
a piird(>n:ihlfi stretch of imagiimtion have likened the pain 
to that of having a hole bored into the bead, while otlieis 
hf)eak of it as being of a throbbing shooting character. As 
the attack progresses the headaclie becomes more severe, 
uiul tliuugli with this tlic disturbance of the sight declines, 
a feeling of nausea becomes a prominent symptom, and 
tljis is attended at times by retching and vomiting, A 
fit of sickness will in some cases bring an attack to a ctoso, 
l>ut mure frequently the pain subsides gnidnnlly, and does 
not puss wholly away until some natural sleep has been 
obtained. 

Sometimes a cup of hot strong tea or coffee, a little 
nleoladic stinmlant, or a dose of sal volatile in water, taken 
when the first disturbance of vision isnotieed, and followed 
by lying down for a time, will serve to prevent fiiitluT 
trouble. If this fails, rest in a recumbent position in a 
darkened room will do as much as iiiiy thing to mitigate 
the pain in the head. In cases where experience has 
pr(»ved tin; pain to be relieved by vomiting, a drauglit of 
warm water may be of service, while tJieie arc some wlio 
find affusion with cold W’uter nr the use of a cool wet 
bamlngo useful ns means of alleviation. In very severe | 
eases bromide of potassium in combi nation with a little 
tincture of henbane may be called for, or (iuarana powder 
in liftccn-giain doses may be taken every llirce hours. 
Tlie latter is a little uncertain in its action, hut it has a 
high reputation for the treat iiieiit of this com])]aint. 

In the interval between the attacks the patient siionid 
pay careful attention to gcmcral heaJtli, avoidiiig as far .as 
])osHiblu tho exciting causes of tlie com]>laiiit. \Vliolesome 
diet, temperance, flesh air, and moderate exercise are 
sovi’reign remedies for this affection, as well as for many 
more. Their efficacy may also be increased by the judi- 
cioijH use of mild tonic medicines, and such as tend to 
regulate the action of the stomacli and bowels, but for 
tins skilled medical advice is necessary. The drugs cliiefly 
relied on are croton cliloral, caniia)>is indica, iodide of 
potassium, the simple vegetable hitters, iron, imx vomica, 
arsenic, and quinine. Where inegiim is cauwd by nervous 
cxliuustion, cod-liver oil, if it can he taken, will be found 
very serviceable. 

MXHUM'fiT ALX« Viceroy of Kg}'pt, was iiorn at the 
port of Kavallii, in Albania, in 1708. lie was one of the 
most remarkable men of the times in which he lived, lly 
birth he was an Arnaout, Hint is, of Moslem fuitli hut Greek 
race. In early life he was an humble tobacconist ; his tasti's 
being more suited for a military ca’cer, he entered tlie army 
as a volunteer, and gained tho favourable o]jiiiioii of tho 
governor of Kavulla by his success in suppressing piracy. 
I'he governor gave him his daughter in marriage, and tliis 
lady boi-e him his eldest sons, Ibraiiirn, I'oussoun, and 
Ismail. In 17S)9 he hendod a contingent of 800 Candiaii 
soldiers in an expedition to Egypt, where he co-operated 
with the llritiHli forces for the exjmision of the Fieneli. 
It was here that he laid the foundation of ids military re- 
nown and his vast political ascendency. In a sliort time 
he was enabled to seize the pnslmlic of Egypt, through the 
agency of the &^emluks. In 1806 ho was made ]*asha of 
Cairo ; and in the following year received the pnshalic 
of Alexandria, as' a reward for his sci-viees to the Sultan 
of Turkey in bringing into order the chaos of Egypt, a fear- 
ful mass of confusion after the suece6.sive expeditions of 
Katxjleon and of the British. But no sooner Imd he con.Holi- 
dated his authority than he luined against his old con- 


federates tlie Memluks, and massacred them in the narrow 
streets of C.airo, 17th August, 180.^. Howevor one of tlieir 
numtier, EHi Bey, who had gone to England to beg for 
help, now returned with the desired pi-oniises, and General 
Fraser arrived off Alexandria with .'iOOO British troops, 
J7th March, 1807. On this Mchemet Ali conceded nil tla ir 
old privileges to the Meinluk Beys, so that all the Moham- 
medans joined together to drive the British out of Egypt. 
Frasers losses were great, and when they reached liUO lio 
felt that it was liopciess to remain and suiled away, l>eat(‘ii 
hopelessly, 14tli September, 1807. The Memluks were 
allotted tho Fayouin and other places in Egypt, and ap- 
parently all was at peace. On Ist March, 1811, 470 of 
them, chiefs and retainers, were invited to the viceroy’s 
palace in the citadel at Cairo. As soon us they were 
within the walls they were massacred all hut one man, who 
leaped ti)e ramparts on his horse and escaped to Syria. 
I’liis Cairo massacre was repeated throughout Egypt, and 
at least 1200 Memluks fell. [See Mmmmjkh.] Mehemet Ali 
had now no difficulty in making liimKclf master of Upper 
Egypt, and later on of tlie Soud.an. llcaftcrwanJs under- 
took the reduction of the Waliubis, and assisted tho sultnn, 
though unsuccessfully, in his attempts to huhjiigate the 
Greeks. About this time he reorganized his army on 
something like European principles, built a fleet, and 
ereeti^d fortresses and arsenals, miule the Mahnioiidli h 
Canal from Alexandria to tlie Nile, at a fearful cost of 
huiimn life, and, finding that the fcllalieeii or peasantry of 
Egypt were nnahlc to rise to the conception of inanufactun s, 
he estahlibhed mills and factories of his own on a tiuly 
gigantic scale, all over Egypt. Ue also began the fine Eg_\ p- 
tian cotton plantations. 1 le lost a terrible amount of inoury 
in these sciiemea^ but tliey nevertheless resulted in incalcu- 
lable bcnelits. lie quite eclipsed the feat of I’etcr the Gie.it. 
His will was iron; right or wrong, nothing stood in his way. 
llis ambition, however, received a severe check by tlie 
de^tn^etion of his navy at Navarlno in 1827. In 18,'jO he 
entered into a contest witli the sultan for the possession of 
Syiia, when the superiority of his disciplined army becamo 
manifest, and in 1882 lie succeeded in carrying iiis victoi ions 
arms witiiin a few days’ march of Constantinople; hut llio 
contest was settled by tin? intervention of the European 
powers, lliough Syiia was ceded to him on condition that 
he should acknowledge himself a va.ssal of the sultan. 
For seven years subsequently Meliemet Ali retained the 
uncontrolled dominion of Egypt, and continued to direct 
his energetic mind to the internal improvements of his 
ne>vly-ac(|uired kingdom. In 1889 the sultan iiivadid 
Syria, and was crushed by his great vassal, who now de- 
manded the hereilitary .succession to his vast dominions. 
Arabia was under Ids influenee, and he evidently meant to 
found an Arab Empire, leaving tlie Turks to the sultan. . 
The great European powers liastened to the cry of the 
sultan, and after a short desperate fight against all Europe 
single-handed, tlie old Arnaont eldef had to .suc>.eumh. lie 
ubtained the hereditary succession, hut his great prcsliiie 
was ruthlessly torn away. lie pulled handfuls of widio 
hairs from his beard as he signed the treaty in impotent 
rage. His licart was broken, and he weaiily held the lielni 
of the stale. He even lo.st his reason .shortly before his 
death, and his son Ihraldm lieeamo vizir. He found 
Egypt a sterile waste, and lie left it a powerful country, 
enriched with commerce, and streiiglhciicd by ships and 
armies. He died at IShoubrn, near Cairo, on the 2nd 
August, 1849, 

BObHUL, ETZSNNfi H1&NRI. the distinguislied 
French musical eomy>«»er, was horn in 17 08 of quite poor 
parent.s in the Ardennes. Ho w’us almost sclf-tauglit at 
tirst, but obtained tlie post of organist in his native village 
at tlie age of ten. Chance hrouglit a clever organi.st into 
a convent in the neighboui hood, and Mdhul managed to 
get entered as his pupil and deputy. Fut:tuue ag.iin 
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favonretl Inm with a patron who was stmclc hy llio latVs 
tuHtefui pla}iiip:, and who took him to Pari8. It is not 
necessary to trace minutely the stops of the Industrious 
youth to fame. Ko trouble was too great, no labour too 
severe for him. Ho got an introduction to Gluck, who 
advised him, after careful consideration of his |)(;wers, to 
devote himself to the stage. He wix>te several entire 
operas, in his thorough way, and then threw them aside, 
before he ventured to write one for public performance. 
When ho did appear, howeve.r, he was at once successful, 
producing “ Euphrosine el Coradin ” in 17J10, “ Stratonico ” 
in 1702, &c. Henceforth his fame was assured, and during 
the following seventeen yeors lie produced twenty-four 
operas. His overture to Lo Jeune Ilenri,” and an ex- 
quisite air from “ .Tosepir' (1807), which is translated as 
** Ere infancy's bud had expanded,” ai*o prime favourites 
in England yet. Mdliiil was elected a member fif the 
Institute in 1705, and received the Legion of Honour in 
1 k02. Ho was associated with the great Conservatoire 
from its foundation. Ho died at Paris in 1817. 

MEIB'OBC, MARK, who always styled himself in 
Latin hishicm Marcus .l/eifiorntMii (l(i2(j-1711), thefamous 
authority on ancient music, was a native of Sclileswig- 
]lolst(‘in. llis great work, long the only accurate r4»llec- 
tion of genuine ancient Greek and Latin musical treatises, 
and still of importance, the “ Antiquss klusicaQ Auctores 
Septem ” (Seven Authors on the Music of the Ancients), 
appeared at Amsterdam from the Elzevir press in lGo2, 
and was dedicated to Queen Christina of Sweden, then his 
patroness. , Meibom taught afterwards at the University 
of Upsaht in Denmark, and then at Utrecht, where he 
died. He visited England in 1(574 with materials for a 
new edition of the Old Testament, but was not able to 
obtain publication. 

MEIN'INGEN. Sec SAXR-MiciNiNr.KN. 

MSIS'SEN, one of the most ancient towns of Gennauy, 
in tiie kingdom of Saxony, situated about IG miles north- 
west from Dresden, on the left hank of the Kibe, over which 
tliere is a covered bridge. Meissen has nntnorous suburbs, 
and 14,1GG inhabitants. 'J'lie cathedral, the palace of 
Alhrechtsburg, formerly the residence of the margraves of 
Meissen, until 1KG3 used as a porcelain factory — the royal 
pnre^'Iaiii manufactory, employing G5() hands, who produce 
what is known as Dresdiui china — and the former con- 
vent of St. A fra, are the cliief buildings. The eatltedral 
is the finest Gothic structure in Germany, and contains 
many inonumeiits of very enily times. There are also 
inannfaetiires of hosiery, leather, colours, and onTners-hair 
hrushes, but the princip^il source of profit is the making of 
wine. 

MEIS'TBRSINOBRS (or Master-singers, Ger. Die. 
Mti»ttrnngcr\ a body of burgher and artisan {M)et8 and 
musiciarib, who during the deelitie of the courllicr Minnr- 
aiNKKKs revived the art of sung and verse in a scmiewhat 
ruder guise than the lays of chivalry. 1'liese men, espe- 
cially they of Nureinherg, who throughout the movement 
took the lend most diblinetly, formed themselves at the 
hegifining of the fourteenth century into a guild for music 
and poetry, \cry rniieh akin to their craft guilds and mer- 
chant guilds; and just as these latter laid down among the 
rules dictated by common -sense many which seem the pro- 
duct of caprice, so also was it with the meistersingers’ 
guild. Aihitrai 7 limitations as to rhytiim, construction, 
A’c., abounded, and yet metro in the older sense of a de- 
finite number of feet in the verso, or in our newer sense of 
A detinitc nmnbcrof syllables, was quite disregarded. The 
iiumlier of accents— that is, the rhythm — and the order of 
recuiTence of the rhymes were, however, rigidly fixed for 
every kind of verse hy him who invented it ; and to gain 
tlie title of Master-singer it was necessary to produce a 
poem differing in some manner, in these respects of rhythm 
and rliyiiio. sdiemes, from anything already done by the 


guild. Many fantastic models were thus obtained. All, 
or nearly all, these poems were sung or chanted to simple 
recitative melodies, none of which are known to have heem 
preserved. The separate forms or rhyme schemes were 
called weisen (styles), and were named after their invent«»r 
or after some fanciftU title chosen by hhn. Thus we have 
Hans Tindeison's “ Rosemary Weisc,” Henry Frauenloh’s 
“Yellow Weise,” and his “Blue,” liis “Frog,” and' his 
“Looking-glass Weisen,” &c. The best-known meister- 
siiigcr is the shoemaker-poet Hans Sachs of Nuremberg 
(1494-1678), who figures largely in Wagner’s opera- 
drama, “ The Master-singers of Nuremberg,” an excellent 
general representation of the main features of this curious 
movement. MUgeln and Frauenlob show more real poetical 
feeling than Sachs, though they are deficient to him in the 
amount of work done and in the far-fetched singularities of 
pedantic construction, of which Sachs was a (‘Oiisummate 
master. I'he principal meistersingers* works are well 
sketched in Edgar Taylor’s “Lays of the Minnesingers 
and Master-singers” (l^ndun, 3823). Jacob Qrimins 
essay, “ Uber den Alt-deutschen Meistergesang ” (Berlin, 
1811), is, like everything of his, of great value, 

BCELAC'ONXTfi, Black Oxide af Copper^ or Tenorife 
is suinethnes worked as an ore. It is the cupric oxide 
(CuO), and occurs mostly in a black powder or in bot^’- 
oidnl connections. In most instances it probably has been 
produced by aitcratiem from copper pyrites. It has been 
noted as occurring in thin fiexible scales in Vesuvian lavas. 
Its hardness is about 3, and specific gravity 6*26. It is 
found in small quantities associated with other ores in 
many copper districts; in larger quantities it has been 
found in the Lake Superior district and in the Mississippi 
valley, 

BtELAGUBT'A PEPPER, or ORAXNB OF PAXLA- 
DISE. are the seeds of Arnmnum Afelat/ueta, a near ally of 
the ginger, and a native of west tropical Africa. The 
seeds are sliglitly aromatic and very pungent, burning in 
taste. J'lie pungency is due to a resin. In Africa they 
are used like pepper, and are esteemed very wholesomtv 
In this country they are employed to give an artificial 
strength to alcoholic liquors, and also in cattle medicines. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they were used 
w'ith cinnamr)!! and ginger to flavour the spiced wine 
known as “ Hiptiocras.” There is a good coloured draw- 
ing and description of the plant in Bentley and Trimeu'a 
“Medicinal Plants.'’ 

MELALEU'CA. See Cajuiu t. 

MEL'AM. This substance is obtained as a residue on 
heating Bulphocyanidc of aminoninin; it is purified by 
boiling it in strong solution of potash, from which it 
sepamtes on cooling os a w'hite granular powder, it is 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The fonnula is 
G|{N|,IIo. l.ong hniliiig with potash converts it into 
melamine (ChN^Hq). By heat it is converted into mellono 
(CoNdH^). With dilute nitric acid it forms ammcline 
(C.)N,.>H 50 ); with sulphuric acid ammellde (CaN 4 ll 40 ^ is 
obtained. Strong nitric acid converts it into cyanuric acid 
(C^NsHaO:.). 

MiSLANCHO'LXA (Or. melas^ black, and ckoU^ bile) 
Is one of the forms of emotional insanity. In old writers 
It is used to designate monomania, but it now serves to 
dcHOi'ibc a form of insanity w'hich is characterized by great 
mental depression and misery. This unhappy condition is 
in some cases brought on by such causes as extreme sorrow, 
intense anxiety, or overwork, but sometimes no adequate 
physical or mental cause can be discovered. Beginning 
with a feeling of gloom, anxiety, and foreboding, the dis- 
order advances until the patient becomes the prey of delu- 
sions all of which are of a distressing character. Some- 
times these assume the form of physical evil, and the 
sufTcrer imagines he is afilicted with a fatal or loathsome 
disease; while in other cases the victim imagines he is over- 
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w1io1mc‘d with debt, and that rciin in its most awful form 
is Ktnriiig him in the face. Most commonly in Eiif^land, 
liowevcr, the delusions are of a religious nature, and we 
hce people who hare lived devout and moral lives haunted 
by the dread of condemnation, and possessed by the notion 
tliat tiiey are reprobates, or have committed the unpardon- 
able sin. The bodily health soon gives way under tlie 
infMitid stress, the countenance becomes haggard and miser- 
able looking, the digestion is disordered, the urine becomes 
loaded with lithutes, there is obstinate constipation, and 
^ery often an aversion to food. In nearly all cases where 
the delusion becomes established there is a tendency 
towards suicide, and it is beyond question that a large 
jiroportion of those who die by their own hand arc the vic- 
tims of melancholia. In the majority of cases, ho tvever, 
the disease yields more readily to judicious treatment tlmn 
almost any other form of insanity, and patients recover 
even at an advanced age or after some years of suffering. 
Krom the tendency to suicide and the injurious effect exer- 
cised upon this complaint by the sight of family, friends, 
&c., removal from home or asylum treatment is most 
dcsinible. The patient must be placed under careful 
snpervihion, and constant attention must be paid to the 
stale of the digestive organs. As soon as these have been 
awakened into activity a full and nourishing diet should he 
given, and sleep should bo assisted by the use of opium in 
some form that will not interfere with the digestion. As 
tlje body becomes better nourished its functions are per- 
formed with more ease and regularity, and tlie dark clouds 
of gloom are lightened and tend to pass away. Tliere are, 
Ijowevcr, some forms of this disease in which recovery can 
haully be expected ; these are acute niehinchuliii, in which 
tlie patients are frenxied with terror and cxliaust their 
strength by their violence and excitement, and a form of 
the disease which is attended with stupor, aod in which 
tlie sufferer passes into a state of dementia. 

BnCIiAN'GBROrrB is a lead chromate, but differing 
from CROCOisiTEin containing also oxide of lead; it has a 
specific gravity of about 6*7, and hanlness slightly over 3. 
In colour it may be brick red, red, or on weathered sm-faces 
yellow. It does not occur in sufficient quantity to be of 
iinportaneo as a lead ore. 

MBLANCH'THON, PHILIP, the eminent German 
scholar and reformer, was liorn at Brettcn, a town of the 
Lower Palatinate, on Kith February, lilt?. His father, 
George Schwartzerd, was an armourer, and liis mother, 
Ihirbara Reuter, an affectionate and pious woman, was the 
daughter of the mayor of liretten. The latter, Jolm Reu- 
ter, undertook the charge of the education of Philip, vrho 
was sent to the College of l^fortzheiin, where he attracted 
tlie notice of his kinsman, the famous scholar, «Itihn 
Reuchlin. The latter kindly extended to him his patixm- 
sge, and Gripcized Iiis name Schwartzerd into Melanchthon, 
both words meaning blacA earth. After spending about 
two years at Pfortzheim, Melanchthon went to the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and thence to Tubingen, wdiere he 
studied law, mcdlciiie. and theology, taking his doctor’s 
degree in 1614. Soon after this he began to deliver pnblic 
lectures on the classiej* and njion rhetoric and theology, 
drawing upon himself the attention of the scholars of 
Kuropc, from some of wliom, and notably from Erasmus, 
he received high praise. In 1618, on the ree^nimeiidation 
of his friend Reuchlin, he was appointed by the Elector of 
Saxony professor of Greek in the newly-established Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. His sncccss was immediate and 
decided, and his appointment marks an epoch in German 
iiniviTsity education. His opening address was devoted to 
the reform of the' curriculum, in which he summarily set 
aside the old schohistic methods of instruction, and veiy soon 
his class numbered no less than 1600 persons, including 
students from all parts of Europe. Luther also derived great 
benefit from his colleague in the prosecution of bis Greek 


stndies, and received from him much help in tlie transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Melanchthon n[>pcar8 to have 
been prepossessed in favour of tlie doctrines of Lutln-r 
before ho arrived at Wittenberg, and he soon decided to 
cast in his lot with the great refornicr. In 1510 he wmis 
an eager spectator of the controversy at Leipzig !>»*- 
tween Dr. Eck, Carlstadt, and Luther, and being slmrtly 
afterwards assailed by Dr. Eck, he composed his first 
written contribution to tlie Refonnation controversy in the 
shape of a treatise vindicating Luther’s principle of the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures. 

In 1620 Melanchthon married Oatlierine Krapp, the 
daughter of one of the burgomasters of Wittenberg, in 
whom he ever afterwimls found a congenial and nffectiounte 
helpmate. In 1521 ho published his “ Loci Communes 
Theologici,” a brief compact system of Protestant tlieology 
under fifty-three heads, expi*es8cd In terse and classic 
Latin. This work obtained groat and immediate popu- 
larity, sixty editions Iwdng published during tlie author’s 
lifetime: some of the later editions have some important 
modifications from his pen. After tlie first Diet of Spin-s 
(162(j) Melanchthon was appointed ono of twenty-eigiit 
eoininis.si()ner8 deputed to visit the reformed states and 
regulate the constitution of the churches, and he published 
his “ Lihellns Visitatorins ” ns a directory for tlieir use. 
Ill 16.‘10 he was appointed by the general body of the 
reformers to draw up wliat was intended to be the con- 
ciliatoiT confession or exposition of tlieir opinions, wincli 
w'as presented to the emperor at the diet held at Augsburg 
in March that year. Tliere were still many who believed 
with Melanchthon in the possibility of a reconciliation of 
the contending parties, and during the next few years he 
attended the conferences which were held at Smalkaltl, 
Frankfurt, Worms, and Ratisbon, with the view of settling 
the Refonnation controversy by a coinproinise. As lie was 
disposed to go as far as possible in the way of conciliu- 
tioii, he gave ofTcnco to the more extreme men on his own 
side, and in consequence became involved in controversi<*.s 
which caused Itim much anxiety. In 154l> Luther died, 
and Melanchthon, at tlie end of a friendship of twenty- 
seven years, pronounced the funeral oration. Being n«»w 
in the front rank — a plaee for which he was constitution- 
ally unfitted— 'troubles fell thick and fast upon him. In 
1548 he gave a qualified adhesion to the system of com- 
promise issued under the autliority of the emperor, aft«*r- 
wards known as the “ Interim,” and this inade him a 
mark for tlie assnnlts of tlie more extreme chainpions of 
Protestantism. He was not, like Luther, made of the 
stern Btuff which finds pleasure in the fray, and llio 
clamour of his enemies made him weaiy of life. In 15.57 
he held his last pnblic discussion with Roman Catlmlic 
opponents at Wonns, and soon afterwards his licnllli faih-d, 
and after a period of increasing weakness, lie died liUli 
April, 1660. His remains were interred beside those of 
Luther. 

Melanchthon was a man of an emotional temperament 
and of a gentle and conciliatory disposiraui. He had 
eminent gifts as a teacher, and his deep and wide learning, 
clear thought, and ready pen made him pre-eminently the 
scholar and scribe of the Reformation. He found a eoii- 
gciiial place by the side of Luther, wliom he was able to 
assist with counsel and advice, and ulmsc strong, rmiirli 
nature seemed to be the complement of his own. Withal 
he w’UH a man of deep and earnest piety, his conduct form- 
ing a beautiful exemplitication ol Ins teaching. 

Ills numerous works, consisting of tlieological treatises, 
controversial pamphlets, comment arii'S on several of the 
Greek and l^tin classics, eommentaricson Scripture, Lit in 
poems, and some historical and pliilosophical writings, wcio 
published in a collected form in five vols. folio at Basel 
in 1644, and in four vols. folio at Wittenberg in 1.564, 
Again in 1680, and again in 1601. The best editiun, how- 
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erpr, and on© whic-h includes an immense academic corre- 
spondence and letters to sojne of the leading men of the 
age, is that contained in the “ Corpus Refonnatorum,” 
edited by liretstdineider and liindseiJ (twcnty-eiglit vols., 
Brunswick and Halle, 18I'l+-dO). His lihj was written by 
Ins friend Cainerarius (lohh), and several biographies 
have appeared since. Among the latest of lhi‘se is that 
by Schmidt, “ Mehinchthons Leben ” (IHG'l). Ilis iiamo 
has always been held in high honour ariicnig Pnttestanta, 
and the terc,eiit(*nary of his <leatli was Relohratcd with great 
boleinnity throughout Germany in ISGO. 

MXL'ANITE (Gr. viefrts, black) is a dark iron-lime 
Gaunkt that occurs usually associated with the Icuclte 
group of minerals. It contains oxide of manganese 
(MnO), and is found in the ]*yreiiees and in Norway, also 
in the hivjis of Vesuvius near Rome. 

MSL'ANOBRHCE'A* a genus of the order Axacau- 
DiAtJKA':. Mrlanorrhaa mitata is familial ly known as 
the Burmese Varnish Tree. The tribe to which it belongs 
abounds in plants yielding a blackish, acrid, and rebiiioiis 
jniee, used for varnishing and similar purposes, as the 
JMarkiiig Nut and the Jajmn Varnish Tree. 'Flic name of 
this genus is derived from the Greek words tntlaa, black, 
luul i7/ed, to flow. 

The Varnish Tree, or Theetsee, forms a large tree, with 
the habit of Semecarpus, and abounds in every part ^ith a 
viscid ferruginous juiiio, winch <juickly becomes black by 
tlie contact of the. atmospliert!. The varnish is collected 
by inserting pointed joints of bamboo, which arc closed at 
the other end, into wounds made in the trunk and priiici- 
)ial boughs. The joints of the bamhuo are removed after 
fiom twenty-f<inr to forty-eight hours, and their contents, 
which rarely exceed a qum ter of an ounce, emptied into 
a basket made of btimboo and rattan previously varnished 
oxer. In Burma nlmo.st every article of household furni- 
ture intended to contain either solid or liquid fmid is 
hl^quered by means of tliis varnibh. It is also much eni- 
jdoyed in tlio process of gilding; the surface, being first 
brsineared xvith this x'arnish, has then the gold leaf im- 
mediately applied to it. The beautiful Pali w'viting of the 
Burmese on ivory, palm -lea xts, or metal, is eutircly done 
with this vuriiish in its native and pure state. 

In this genus theie are five sepals, cohering into a 
jioiiited cap, which falls off as Hie flower op<*ns. There 
an* five to eight petals, which enlarge as the fruit ripens ; 
and live or several stamens inserted all over the disc. The 
oxarv is stalked, with a single ovule. 

MELANOSPER'anLffi (Gr., black seed), an import- 
ant class of AiA4.fC, consisting of olivo-eoloured seawM'eds, 
and including the following orders: — Fucacca*, Sporoch- 
naeejr, ],aininai iaeeuj, Dietyotiiecsc, Chordariacefie, and 
JCeioearpaceec. To the first order belong Fuens (hlndder- 
wrack) and Sargassiiin (gulf-weed); their spores are coii- 
tnined in globular hollows in the fnaid. Thesecoiid ordcrcon- 
tniiis Desmiirestia and Sporochorus, and two other genera; 
their spores aie attached to external, jointed filaments, 
eii her free or c<mipacted into knobs. Laminarlacese con- 
tain, among others, the common tangle (Laminaria) ; the 
spores are on the outside, in patelies or covering the whole 
frond. The Diclyotnceic have also the spores on the sur- 
face, but they are arranged in definite spots or lines ; to 
this order belongs the beautiful Peacock’s Tail (J\idiua 
pavonia), Thu orders already mentioned are not jointed, 
and are very distinct from the Cbordariaceic, in wdiich the 
fronds are gelatinous or cartilaginous, composed of iiiter- 
luWng vertical and horizontal filaments, and from the Ecto- 
carpacecc, which have jointed filaments. 

MELAN'TERITE (from Gr. black) is the 

hydrated snlpbatc of iron (FeS 044 - 7 n-j 0 ) as it occurs in 
iiaiiire. 'I’he commercial article, which is prepared artifi- 
cially. hut has the bume composition, is geuerally known as 
Cop2>i‘yaj, 


Melantcrite, though occurring naturally, is almost always 
A secondaiT product derived from tbo oxidation of pyrites 
(FeS 2 ) ; it is soluble in water, and the solution turns bl.iek 
on the addition of tincture of nut-galls, hence its name. 
The salt of commerce — copperas or green vitriol — is much 
used by tanners, dyers, and ink manufacturers: with 
ferrocyanido of potash (yellow pnisslnte of potash) it yields 
the pigment prusiian blue. From this bait — aulplfat<‘ of 
iron — the alchemists of old obtained their oil of vitriol. 
By heating it in a retort the sulphuric acid is evolved, 
the base oxide of iron funning the solid residue. 

MELA'PHYRE is an igneous rock, generally found in 
intruded or interstratified sheets. In a petrological sense 
melapbyre is an ancient lava or basalt ; it is basic in cliur- 
acter, has become greatly altered, and there arc gcmMully 
many secondary products formed. It usually consists of 
plagioclasc felspar and aiigite, with olivine, which is gener- 
ally more or less altered ; magnetite, titaiiite, and pyrites, 
the latter usually in a decomposed state, arc also to bo 
detected in small quantities, Tbo term melepliyre is 
variously used by dificrent authors, but although they do 
not agree ns to its mineral constituents, yet most apply the 
term to a basic igneous rock of Palscozoic age, deficient in 
highly cvystalline structure. 

MELAS'TOMA'CEAC, an extensive order of plants 
belonging to the P()i.Yi»KTAi..n (cohort Myrtales). Tho 
species are extremely numerous in tropical countries, esjjc- 
cially South America, where they usually fonn bushes or 
small trees, and arc scarcely known beyond the tropics, 
with the exception of some Rhexias, which straggle into 
North Amerieiu In Europe the order is unknown, unless 
ill gardens, where many species are cultix'ated for the hake 
of Hieir gay purple or xvhite floxvers, Tho name (Greek 
melaif, black, and stnma^ mouth) is derived from the fact 
that tliebeiTie.s of some species wlien eaten stain the inoutli 
black. The species are inyrtle-liko plants, the leaves are 
opposite, with cnn’cd ribs running from tho base to tho 
apex. The stamens hax’e beaked anthers, shedding the 
pollen by pores at the apex. The seeds are numerous, 
minute, without albumen. 

MEIi'BOXTRNE, tlii> metropolis and seat of government 
of tbo colony of Victoria in Australia, is situated on tbe 
north bank of tbe river Yarra-Yarra, in the county <;f 
Bourko, on the northern bend of the bay of Port Philip, 
about .000 miles soutb-wrest of Sydney. The town was 
officially founded and named from tbe then English prime 
minister in 1837, but tbe site bad been occupied two years 
previously. It was made tbo head of a bishopric in 1847. 
When it is eonsidcMwl that the city is only about fifty years 
old, it stands almost alone in the rapidity of its growth 
and development from a habitat ion of savages to the pobi- 
tion of one of the chief citie.s of the British Empire. It 
abounds in edifices wliieli rival those of the older capitals 
of Europe, and which, though of recent and rapid con- 
struction, are as substantial and enduring as are those of 
any place in the wuild — the material, hlucstmie, of which 
most of the warehouses and many of the public buildings 
are in whole or in part constructc<l, being, so to speak, uf 
an imperishable nature. 

From the sea Melbourne does not present a very bancl- 
Komo appearance, as tbe shore land is low, and ebiefiy 
occupied by tho seafaring population and factories and 
wharves, 'I'he city proper, however, further inland, is built 
on several bills, which afford magnifieeut sites for the 
numerous fine buildings with which it is alonied, con- 
spicuous among wliich is the Government House, a palatial 
building, with a square tower Ido feet high, from whose 
summit a magnificent panorama of land and sea is obtain- 
able. Its beauty, is increased by the regularity and 
breadth of the principal streets, which are generally about 
a mile in length and fiP feet in w'idth, in many casea 
planted with trees, and all at right angles to each other; 
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those are interscctod hy smnller streets wliich bear the 
iiutne of the liirpor streets with the prefix “ Little.” The 
and government buildings exceed, perhaps, those of 
liny other city of the saino size in any part of tho world ; 
and parks, gardens, and ])hiees of rccivation are abundant 
"J’lie most notewortliy edifices are the Treasury, Houses of 
I'arhament, witli a library of H5,00() volumes; the new 
law courts, free library, containing I12,0t)0 volumes, and 
a piefure and statuary gallery; post>ofllco, government 
]ninting offices, and government offices; the custom-house, 
near tho spot where Fawkner moored the little cruft that 
was the ])ionfer of the fleets of merchantmen that have 
since ploughed the w'ators of UobsonV Raj; the mint, 
nniversity, with the admirable muscuin attached, and its 
hall ; the Presbyterian college ; the town-hall, with one of 
the largest and finest organs in the world, having seventy- 
iiiiie slops and 4373 pipes; the new Congregational hall; 
the exchange; the Bank of Australia, the I^ndon Cliar- 
ti'ied Bank, the Bank of Victoria, and the Oriental .and 
the Colonial Banks ; and the Exhibition buildings of 1880. 


The places of worship are numerous, the most noteworthy 
being tho Scotch church, with a graceful and elegantly 
proportioned steeple 211 feet in height ; the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral, tho Church of England cathedral, and the 
Wesleyan, Independent, and Baptist churches. There are 
two principal railway stations. Among the institutions 
of Melbourne may be mentioned the Observatory, provided 
with appliances of the first order, and with a telescope 
ranking among the largest now in use ; a mechanics' insti- 
tute, a cominoilions hospital, a university, benevolent 
asylum for aged and infirm, orphan asylum, immigrants* 
home, lunatic asylum, blind asylum, lying-in hospital, 
Alfred Hospital, and children's hospital. There are f<iur 
theatres and a flrst-elass rucecourse. The parks and gar- 
dens comprise the Studley, Royal, and Fawkner Parks, 
and Fitzroy (area, 70 acres), Carlton, and the Botanical 
Gardens (urea, 100 acres). The port of Melbourne is at 
Sandridge, a township 2^ miles distant, situated on Hob- 
son's Bay, and connected with tho metropolis by road and 
ciulway. Sandiidgo has two large and commodious piers, 
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jutting out a long way into the bay, affording accommoda- 
tion for a largo fleet, and allowing vessels of almost any 
tonnage to berth along side. 'J'liere is also access for 
htearners and vessels of considerable size to the very heart 
of the city by means of the river YarraiYarra, which is 
navigable to Melbourne and no further, being then imjieded 
by a dyke of basaltic rock known as the Falls. There 
is a large graving dock at WilHinnstown, but there is little 
shipbuilding carried on. There are a large number of 
factories at work, and the chief industries are the manu- 
facture of clothing, woollens, preserved meats, preserved 
fruits, ironwork, boots, carriages, and leather. The value 
of land is very great within the city boundaries and rent 
very high, but clothes and food are cheap. The river is 
crossed by several bridges. Melbourne is divided for muni- 
cipal pui^oses Into seven wards, each having an alderman 
and three councillors. The population of the city prupr 
in 1881 was 65,860 ; of the ten mile radius, 280,886. The 
moan temperature of the year at Melbourne is 57**, in 
summer 66°, mid in winter 40° Fahr. St. Hilda and 
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Brighton are marine appendages of the capital, on the 
shore of Port Philip, visited for sea air and bathing. 

BIBLCHI'AD^, Pope from 312 to 814, w'as Bishop 
of Rome at the time of the conversion of Constantine tho 
Great. Bat it was Silvester, his successor in the chair of 
St. Peter, who knew Jiow to turn that illustrious conversion 
to the glory and profit of the /hurcb. 

MEUBAG'ROS (Lat. Afdeayer\ a personage of tho 
Greek mythology, was fabled to l>e the son of Althaia 
(l.at. Allhea), Ilis father is said to be the god Aids by 
some poets, the king Oineus by others. The great legend 
in which Melcagros figures is the hunting of tho bo.ar of 
Kahidon (Lat. Calydon). This was an ancient town of 
Aittdia, the mountainous region on the north shore of tho 
entrance to the Gulf of Corinth in Greece. Tho king 
neglected to sacrifice to Artemis, and the oflended goddess 
sent a fearful wild animal, somewhat likb a monstrous hoar, 
which laid waste tbe conntiy. Meleagros assembled a 
body of picked huntsmen and went out against the monster 
ou his arrival from taking part in the expedition of the 
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Argonauts; Ite was successful in killing him. A dispute 
arose over the skin, which the votaries of two separate 
temples wished to dedicate to the gods. Frequent contests 
ensued. Meleagros was unfortunate enough to kill his 
inother^B brother, and Althaiu in her fury cursed him. He 
fought no more, till the insurgents came against the chief 
town itself, and his mother begged him to forget her curse. 
He arose at last, at the prayer of his wife, and routed the 
enemy, but the Furies, who had registered liis nudher's 
words, took away liis life as he returned. Tins ancient 
legend was much elaborated by later poets. In its com- 
plete condition we find Althaia lying in the palace with 
iier newborn babe, warned by the Fates that the life of the 
boy is decreed to last no lunger than the ’brand now burn- 
ing in the health. Whereupon the fond’ mother plucks 
it from the fire, extinguishes it, and locks it awny in a 
chest. Meleagros grew up, became famous as a hunter 
and warrior, went on the Argonautio expedition, and re- 
turned to find the boar ravaging Kaluddn, as before told. 
Hut in the enlarged tale he does not at once go out to slay 
it. He assembles a number of tlie princes of (jrecco, and 
with them came also the fair huntress Atalanta, who loved 
Meleagros and was beloved by liim. The princes at first 
declined to hunt with her, hut after all it was she who first 
wounded the boar. Meleagros killed it, and gave Atalanta 
tlie hide. His uncles snatched it away and he killed them. 
Altliaia solemnly tocjk from the chest the half -burnt brand, 
jduiiged it in the fire, and Meleagros perished. His sisters 
and his wife died of grief. As soon as she realized the 
horrors of her crime Althaia put ati end to her life. 

MSLB'NX is the piirafiin of becs-wax, from which it 
is obtained by distillation. It crystallizes in white shining 
scales. It has a specific gravity of 0*89. It melts at 
(12** 0. (148° Fahr.), and boils about 870“ C. (698“Fahr.) 
It is insoluble in water and alcohol, but very soluble in 
ether and the oils. The formula is OaoH^o. It is not 
acted on either by strong acids or alkalies. 

BKXLEZ'lTOSBt a sugar obtained from the manna of 
Brian^on. It crystallizes in small shining crystals, which 
. melt at 140“ C. (284“ I^ahr.) It is very sweet, dextro- 
rotatory, and fermeiitabJo. It is insoluble in alcohol and 
ether; the formula is Gi9na20xi. Boiling dilute sulphuric 
acid converts it into glucose. 

BCKXXA, a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Mkliacea, to whluh it has given its name. The species 
are few, aud chiefly Indian ; one is naturalized in the south 
of Europe, and one is found in North America. The bark 
of tlie Neein or Margosa Tree (J/e/*o Azadirachta^ is hitter 
and considered a valuable tonic. The leaves are used in 
the form of a poultice as a local stimulant, and is found of 
value for application in skin diseases aud sinall-pox. The 
fruit yields an oil, which is applied externally for rheuma- 
tism, and is also used for burning. Melia Azedarach (the 
IVide of India, or common Bead-tree) is a native of China 
and the north of India. It ismucli cultivated in the south- 
ern United States of North America. Its flowers resem- 
ble those of the lilac, and are wery fragrant. A de(X)ctIon 
of the bark of the niot acts as an emetic and cathartic, 
and is also considered a good«antlielinintic. 

BKXUA'CBJB, All order of plants belonging to the 
JN»i.YrKTALA« (cohort Geraniales), consisting of trees or 
shrubs, inhabiting all countries within the tropics, but very 
rare in colder climates — the MtUa Azednrnch^ or bead- 
tree, a Syrian plant now naturalized in the south of 
Europe, forming the principal exception. In general the 
t^ecies are bitter and astringent, but they ai-e sometimes 
(lungurously poisonous, acting violently as emetics and 
jiurgativcs. Swhi^ia Alahogani is the mahogany tree. 
Its bark and that of species of Cedrela are used in 
(Central Amcricif as substitutes for cinchona. The stamens 
ill tills order are double as many as the sepals or petals, 
and an; coliereiit into a tubp, except in the tribe Ccdrclcac. 


The ovary is free, with few or many cells, and a single 
style. The seeds are winged in the Cedreltm. 

BKXLILO'TUS, a genus of plants belonging to the order 
LKOimiNosAi. None of the species are ornamental plants, 
and they arc seldom cultivated except in botanical collec- 
tions. AJelilotus oMcinalUy found native in Great Britain, 
lias long roots, a nranebing stem 2 or 8 feet high, aud 
yellow flowers in lateral racemes. It grows v/ild in woods, 
hedges, and neglected fields. When cultivated in a riiy 
soil and made into hay, it lias a powerful aromatic smell, 
and mixed in a small proportion with meadow-hay gives 
it an agreeable flavour. 

MBLIPHA'OIDAB. See Honet-eater. 

BISL'ZTOSi; a sugar obtained from the manna of 
several species of Eucalyptus. It crystallizes in colour- 
less needles, which are very soluble iu boiling alcoliol. 
The aqueous solution is losvo-rotatory. The formula is 
Ci 2H220||3 Hj 0, the crystals containing tlirce equivalents 
of combined water; on heating to 130“ C, (206“ Fahr.) 
these become anhydrous. Treatment with boiling dilute 
sulphuric acid converts it into glucose and cucal^ii 
(GgHiaOa). This is also the first result of fermentation. 

BtXItXABTB'c a god of the Pboeniciuns identified by 
an ancient inscription in Malta (originally one of their 
colonies) wdtli the Greek HdraklSs. He had a superb 
temple in Tyro. The pillai*8 or tablets of Melkarth, or in 
the Greek spelling arc often spoken of in ancient 

records, and are the “ Pillars of HeraklSs” (Hercules), that 
is, the Straits of Gibraltar. This, however, was a confusion 
of the Greeks; the real “pillars of Melkarth” were biinill 
votive tablets suspended by the hero-god, and preserved in 
his temple at Phoenician Gaddir (^tl>o modern Cadiz). 

MBLBB'BAJC, a market-town of England, in the county 
of Wilts, 7 miles west by north from Devizes, 26 miles 
north-west from Salisbury, and 96 from I..ondon by the 
Great Western Hallway, consists principally of one irregular 
street, nearly a, mile in length, on the road from Batli to 
Devizes and on that to West bury. The principal part of 
the town is divided by the Bristol Avon, over which is 
tlirown a stone bridge of four arches, from a suburb called 
the City. The houses, mostly of stone, are of neat appear- 
ance, and tlie main stivet is paved and well kept. 'J'ho 
church, a cruciform building, has some portions of Norman 
architectuit;, a handsome central tower, and two chantry 
ciinpclb on tiio south side. The town-house is a somi- 
classical edifice; the town also c^mtains four dissenting 
chapels and the usual local charities. Over some mineial 
springs in the neighbourhood suitable baths have hem 
erected. Some largo corn-mills are fed by the river, and 
the manufactures of liair-cloth, cocoa-nut matting, ropes and 
sacking are still considerable, although not so extensive as 
fonnerly. The population in 1881 was 2178. 

MXLLITW ACXD* This acid is found in mollite or 
honeystone, the only source iu which it occurs, in combina- 
tion witli aluminium. It is extracted by boiling with car- 
bonate of ammonia as mellitate of ammonium; this is 
converted into mellitate of lead, from which the acid la set 
free by sulphuretted hydrogen. It is a white crystalline 
powder, having the formula G4H.P4. It i& soluble in wat^r 
and alcohol. It fuses on heating, and decomposes, form- 
ing a ciystalline sublimate, pyromcllitic acid (GgHOa). 

Mellitie acid is dibasic, and forms two scries of salts 
called mellitates. The mellitate of aluminium is found 
native as honeystone. It also forms two ctlicrs. 

BCXL'LITUB, the first Bishop of London, and the 
third Archbishop of CanterbuVy, was sent to England by 
Pope Gregory the Great. He converted the East Saxons 
in 604, and ^came bishop of I.ondon. He was a delegate 
to Rome in 610. Some disturbances among the heathen 
at the death of Kftg ICthclbert drove liiin from his see iu 
616, add he fled for refuge into France, but in 619 hr was 
elected successor to Laurciitius as archbishop of Ganlerbury, 
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lOEL'LONX or TRlCYAMTT'ltAMlDE, a substance 
obtained from many of the cyanogen compounds by the 
aotlon of heat, as noticed under Mrlam. It is a light- 
yellow powder, having the formula C^NyHa. When heated . 
it splits up into nitrogen and cyanogen. Heated with 
potassium, or with potassium iodide, it forms mellonide 
of potassium (GgNjaKa), from which hydromellonic acid 
(CiiNigtfg) may be obtained in solution. This add forms 
a large nuinl>er of salts called mellonides. 

aOCL'ODY. in music, is a term of very wide significa- 
tion ; indeed the greatest authority of our time, Sir George 
Macfurren, describes it simply as “ notes in succession,” 
elenriy distinguished from jiarmony therefore, which consists 
of nuii*8 in combination. Any chance succession of notes 
makes a melody, however short; but for the special class of 
melodies called tunes or airs, a certain dediiire rhythm is 
required, a certain gronjiing of accents and phrases, dosely 
akin to the metre of poetry. 

There is a fundamental distinction between the principal 
earlier melodics and those of to-day; the funner were 
thonght out by themselves, and many of them la^ar har- 
monizing very ill indeed, whereas we in our time always 
tliiiik’ of a melody as one part of a aeries of harmunh's. 
'J'licso liarmonies grow ever more and more complex, and 
the inner relations of the mcIoJies therefore grow harder 
and harder to seize as time goes on, which explains why 
in coinpaniig notes about an original composer's new work, 
it is so usual to find the listeners sharply divided into two 
classes, tlie one declaring that there is not a melody in it, 
and the other that melodies nex^er cease from its beginning 
to its end. The first class really narrow the wide tenn 
melody to mean a tune of the more rigidly formal tyjie. 

MSLO'XBJB is a family of beetles beluoglng to the 
gfoup Trachelida, and the suboidcr Ileteromera. This 
family, which contains the English oil-beetles, is of great 
interest from the parasitic habits of the larvas and from the 
number of changes of form which they undergo before 
reaching maturity. In the Moloidai the body is soft, 
eylindi'ical, and slender. The hind wings are fraqiiently 
absent, and the elytra are often very short, and overlap one 
another at the base of the suture. The legs are long and 
the autcnniB composed of eleven joints. The perfect iii- 
sectH are found on flowers. The larvs are very minute, 
and being parasitic on bees and flies were fonncrly mistaken 
for lice. They pass through more than the ordinary stages 
in attaining maturity, exhibiting what has been called 
hypei'n»inmorj»hotd». This subject has been carefully 
invcbtigated by M. Fabre. The species of the genus 
Mfloe or oil-lweetles, dark-blue beetles with short elytra 
overlapping one another on the broad abdomen, lay their 
eggs ill the early spring in holes in the ground near the 
iii'sts of bees. The larvm, which have a long, flattened 
body, six long legs provided with claws, and short antennae, 
attach themselves when hatched to the bodies of bees, by 
wlioin they are carried into the nests and enabled to prey 
on the grubs and bee-hread. According to M. Fabre tlie 
larva, soon after entering the nest of the bee, changes into 
H fleshy motionless gi*ub with aborted feet and without 
movable appendages to tlfe liead ; and a third larval form is 
ahwunied liefore the iusect becomes a pupa. The life-liistory 
of Sitaris tnuralisy a species of this family found in Kurtipe 
and ill tliis country, is x'ery similar. Its eggs are laid near 
tlie ceils of the mason bee, and the larva is carried in on 
the bee's body. The mother bee lays an egg in a honey 
ctdl, whereupon the tiny parasite drops ofT on to the egg, 
being careful to Avoid rolling into the liquid honey. When 
in the course of days it has devoured the contents of the egg, 
it cliang<‘8 into a wliite cylindrical nearly footless grub, and 
rolls oil* the egg-shell into tlie honey, on wliicli it feeds. 
Antdher cliange of form occurs, in which stage it reiiiHins 
motionless till spring, wlieii a form similar to the second 
lai vul form is assunud. liut it takes no food and shortly 


changes into an ordinary pupa, which becomes the winged 
insect The whole series of these changes occupies two 
years. 

MflX'ON (Cucumis Mehi) is an herhanenus, sucenlent, 
climbing or trailing animal, a native of India, but cultivated 
for its fruit in hot Eastern countries from time immemorial, 
and first introduced into England about 1570. Us original 
English name was Musk Meltm, lu regions where inu.st 
cooling vegetables disappear on the approach of great 
summer beat and drought, the melon, together with the 
water-melon, become essential substitutes. 

If the roots be favourably situated, so far as moisture is 
conceniad, the melon will bear a tropical heat ; and, gener- 
ally speaking, it will not succeed perfectly in the open air 
beyond the forty-third parallel of latitude. Its range of 
atmospheric temperature may bo estimated at between 
70“ and 80". 

Light is so essential that unless the plants are kept 
near the glass no tfilerable degree of flavour will be acquired. 
As much of the direct rays of the sun should be admitted 
as the plants will endure, more especially wlien the fruit is 
approaching maturity. A free admissiui) of the air is also 
to be recommended, so far as is consistent with the main- 
teiianeo of a high temperature. The regulation of mois- 
ture in the artificial atmosphere in which melons 81*6 grown 
under an English sky is, of all others, the gi'catesi difficulty. 
Covering the soil with slates or tiles, or with clean gi-avel, 
has been successfully resorted to as a mode of preventing 
the air in the frame from being at all times saturated with 
moisture exhaled from the soil. 

MS'LOS. the ancient name of the present Milo, one 
of the Cyclades Islands. In 416 n.r., after a long siege, 
the Athenians took it, and massacred every man in the 
place, taking the women and childnm into slavery, and 
repcopling the island with an Atlienian colony. 

MSLPOM'XNI*, one of the Musks; she presided over 
tnigedy. The name Melpomene means the siiipng goddess, 
tragedy being in its origin thcnacred action-songs devoted 
to the festivals of the god Dionnsos. 

BUBLllOSB, a burgh of barony of Scotland, in the 
comity of Roxburgh, beautifully situated at the north foot 
of the Kildon Hills, on the Tweed, 36 miles south-east of 
Edinburgh by road and 87 by rail. The towMi, which is 
very ancient and was 'formerly known as Fordel^ has 
revix'ed since Sir Walter Scott's n:aidence at Abbotsford, 
3 miles distant, attracted attention, and now consists chiefly 
of three main streets branching off from the market-place, 
in the is^iitre of which there is a cross dated 1642. In the 
suburbs which have sprung up around thei*e are iinmerous 
private villas. It has a parish chureh, a Free church, ii 
United Fresbyterian church, Oongn^gational and £pis(;opal 
church, a corn exchange and a public hall The town xvas 
formerly noted for a niaterial called Melrose land linen, but 
the industry is extjnct The population of the parish in 
1881 was 11,131; of the town 1550. 

The chief glory of Melnise is the possession of the finest 
monastic ruin in Scotland. The Abbey of Melrose, origin- 
ally founded by David L, in 1136, for Cistercian monks, 
was destroyed by the English forces, under Edward If., in 
1322. The structuie, of which the mutilated' remains still 
attest its former grandeur and inagnifioeiice, w^as restored l>y 
Robert Bruce, the hero of Bannoekburn, in 1326. It w'as 
here tliat he desired that his heart should be buried. The 
abbey was burnt in 1385 by order of Richard II. It 
suffered much in the numerous Iwirder couflicts, and was 
not finally completed until the reign of James IV., and 
must, when piitire, haw been one of the noblest structures 
of the kind in the kiiigtloin. It is proluble that at the 
time of the Reformation it bad already suffered during the 
conflicts of Edward Vl.'s reign, and that from that time 
its neglect led to its gradual and total ruin, until its stones 
became tlic principal buildhig material of the vicinity. In 
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fart, with tlie excrption of a part of tlio rloistor walls, the 1 
abbey has been wholly destroyed ; but fortunately a con- , 
bidcrahle part of the church has Ikwii preserved. The 
f^rcat altar or eastern window, 8G feet in liei^rht by 16 feet ' 
in width, is unrivalled for its fine proportions, the richness 
of its tracery, and the beauty and delicacy of its workman- 
ship. It has been admirably described by Scott : — 

“ The moon on the east orlol slione, 

Throu{(h slender shafts of shapely stone, 

Hy foliated tracery combined ; 

Tlnni wonld'st have thought some fairy hand 
’Twixt poplars strnif^ht the osier wand 
In inaity a freakisli knot had twined; 

Then framed a spell w-hen work was done, 

And changed the wlllow-wreatliM to Htone.'^ 

— iftrwirei/* canto ii. si. 11. 

The south transept window and door is, perhaps, the 
most perfect part of the ruin. It is in the Dccorntcd style, 
with crockets and creeping foliage. The compartment of 
the nave, from the screen work to the cross, was roofed 
over, and fitted up, in 1618, for the parish church. But 
tljis roof does not harmonize with the rest of the fabric; 
and it is obvious that the stoiies of which it consists hntl 
been quamed from other parts of the building 1 A great 
tower rose from the centre of the cross, of which a jMniiou, 
84 feet in licight, still remains ; hut the spire by whieh it 
was surmounted is entirely gone. The decorated work and 
masoniy of the building liavo lK*eii most admirably 
f‘xccutcd ; the mouldings arc still as sharp as if they were 
fresh from the chisel. 

MEL'TON-MOW'BRAY, a town of England, in the 
county jof and 14 miles north-east from Leicester, and 
1 13 miles from liOtidoii by rail, situated in a valley on tlio 
river Eye, near its junction witJi the navigable Wreak, over 
which are two bridges. The population in 1881 was 6766. 
The* church was thoroughly restored in 1867, and there 
are besides several dissenting places of worship ; a corn 
exchange, mecluiuie^* institute, museum, gi*amniar-bchoul, 
and alinshouses. A cattle-uuirket was opened in 1871. 
The well-kiunvn Melton Hunt is a considerable source of 
profit to the town; there is stabling here in connection 
witli it for 800 horses. Pork pies and Stilton cheese are 
extensively made in the town. The town was anciently 
called Medcltone, 

MSLUN, the ancient Melodminm^ capital of the French 
department of Seinc-ct-Manie, Is situated on the Troyes 
Railway, 26 miles iS.S.E. of Paris, and 1ms 0324 inhabit- 
ants. It has manufactures of woollen stulTs, printed 
citlicoes, leather, bricks, tiles, and ceimait. It is built on 
an island and on both banks of the river Seine, the largest 
quarter standing on a slope on the right bank, and the 
three parts being united by two bridges. It is on the 
whole well bnilt; the banks of tlic river are lined with 
quays, and several promenades have been formed. The 
church of St. Aspais, on the right bank of tlie Seine; the 
church of Notre Dame, on the island ;* the monastery of 
St. Pisrc, the Carmelite convent, now converted into a 
court-lioubc, a prison, a guard-lioiise, and theatre ; the old 
monastery of Iji Maison-des-Frbres, and the central prison 
— are the chief structures in the town. Meluii has a good 
trade in com, flour, wool, and cattle. It was besieged and 
tiiken bv the English in 1411>. 

MEL'VXLLB* ANDREW, a distinguished Scefttish 
reformer and scholar, the youngest of nine sous of Richard 
Melville of Baldovy, near Monti'ose, was born Ist August, 
1 646. When he wa.. only two years old his father fell at 
vPinkie, and his mother died soon after. But his elder 
brother Richard and bis wife took an affectionate charge 
of the orphan, iM^d he never forgot their kindness. His 
brother endeavoured to give him the best education possible 
in Scotland, and he was sent to the grammar-school of 
Montrose and afterwards to St. Mary's College, in the 
University of St. Andrews. Having finished his coarse of 


study he left St. Andrews with the reputation of being 
'*tho best philosopher, poet, and Gi'ecian of any young 
master," and studied two years in the University of Paris, 
In 1666 he entered the University of I’oiticrs, and when 
only twenty-one years of age was made a regent in the 
College of St. Marceon. Driven from thence by the civil 
war, he made his way in a state of destitution to Geneva, 
where he obtained through Beza the chair of humanity in 
its academy. He returned to Scotland in 167 4, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed hy the General Asseiiibly principal 
of Glasgow College, which then was in a deserted and 
almost ruined condition. His zeal, diligence, and fame as 
a scholar soon raised the fortune of the dilapidated college, 
and its literary history properly commences with his princi- 
pality. While holding that office he composed his Carmen 
Mosis " (a Latin paraphrase of Deuteronomy xxxii.), whieh 
has been justly admired for the fire and force of its lines ; 
bnt though distinguished as a scholar, he exercised his 
greatest influence in connection with the ecclesiastical polit ics 
of tlie period. As minister of Govan ho sat in the General 
Assembly, and accomplished more than any other man in 
Scotland towards the maintenance of Presbyterianism. In 
1.680 he was translated from Glasgow to be principal of 
St. Mary's College in the University of St. Andrews, wliero 
ho distinguished himself hy his usual zeal and ability. 
Being called upon to open an extraordinary meeting of tlio 
General Assembly in 1682, he censured with great severity 
the tyrannioal measures of the court, and afterwards headed 
a deputation sent to carry a remonstrance to the king. In 
1684 he was cited before the l*rivy Council, and condemned 
to imprisotiment ; hut his friends, believing that the court 
ineaiil to kill him, prevailed on him to escape to Knglaml, 
wdiere he n‘mainpd until after the fall of Arran, when lie 
returned to Scotland and resumed his old office at St. 
Andrews. During the next fnw years he continued to uflei* 
the stoutest resistance to all attempts to impose Episcopacy 
upon Seuthiiul. in 1606, in defiance of the royal procla- 
mation, lie called a General Assembly at Aberdeen, and 
the following year he was summoned with some other 
ministers to meet the king at Hampton Court. Ho had sev- 
eral interviews with James, and at last, having in the interim 
ridiculed the service in the eha|M>l-roynl in a Latin epigram, 
he was summoned before the Ihivy Council. Before this 
liiignst tribunal his temper gave way, and he inveiglicd so 
fiercely against the Archbishop of Canterbury and tlie rites, 
&C., of the English Church, that, in defiance of the law. the 
king sent him to the Tower, wln^re he remained four years. 
In 1611 he was released on the solicitation of the Duke of 
Bouillon, who required his services as a professor in the 
University of Sedan, whi*re he died in 1622. 

Melville was a man of immense energy and force of 
character, and one who would never move a liair’s breadth 
out of the path of duty. Many anecdotes have been pre- 
sen’cd showing his fearless independence, one of wliich 
may be mentioned here. Taking ofTcnce at some of tlio 
actions of the ministers, the Regent Morton sent for Mel- 
ville and sought to intimidate him, saying, There will 
never be quietness in the country till Ijalf-a-dozen of you 
be hanged or banished." Tush, tnan," answered Melville, 
** threaten your courtiers after that fashion ; it is the samo 
to me whetlicr 1 rot iu the air or in the ground, and 1 have 
lived out of your countiy ten years as well as most." 

In connection with the universities of Scotland he efTectod 
the most important improvements, and had a chief sliaro 
in the nwival of the study of classical literature, while as 
a reformer he can be ranked next only to Knox himself. 

UEL'VILLE ISZJkND is situated on the northern 
coast of Australia, between 11° and 12° S. ]at.,and 130° 
20' and 131° 34' K. Ion. The area is about 1800 square 
.miles. It is separated from Bathurst Island, which lies west 
of it, by Apsley Strait, 46 miles long by 3 broad. East 
of the island lies Coburg Peninsula, and between them lies 
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DriTulas Strait, 15 milefi wide. The eastern end of Melville 
Island is only 15 miles from the mainland of Australia. 
The northern line of coast, and also the western, along 
Apsley Strait, where alligators abound, are low, intersected 
by swamps, and covered by impenetrable woods of man* 
groves. The interior is more elevated, and has an undu- 
lating surface. Tito island is well clothed with wood, and 
presents one mass of thick green foliage. Water is easily 
obtained by sinking wells. The natural vegetation is 
luxuriant, but the soil is not generally good fur fairniing. 
'J'here are several species of eucalyptus. Tlie zoology of 
the island is very varied. The native inhabitants are of 
the Australian stock, but somewhat more intelligent. 

MfiMBRA'ClDAB is a family of insects belonging to 
the suborder Homoi*trra, order Hemiptuua, and finding 
iiN nearest allies in the Frog-hoppers or Cuckoo-spits 
(Cercopidre). The insects included in this family are 
among the most extraordinary as regards external appear- 
ance. The pnithorax is enlarged and produced into pro- 
eesNos of the most various shapes, sometimes, as in the species 
figured, Bocffdium yli^uiart^ being produced into a number 



Bocydiiim globulare. CEda Inflata. 

of little kuobs, with a long straight process extending 
}iurullel to the back. The head is bent down, the auteunse 
aie short, and composed of three joints, and two ocelli are 
present. The wings arc membranous. 

Tlie species of this family ai*e chiefly inhabitants of 
America, but a few occur in Kurope and the British Isles. 
CaUratuB comnius^ a species common in the Ncii Forest, 
is about a quarter of mi inch in length; the prothurax 
forms a long, jointed, curved, and keeled process over the 
buck, while above the thorax it sends out two sharp horns. 
Some Brazilian forms, as the species figured, iEda inflata^ 
have curiously hiflatcd appendages over them, which quite 
conceal the rest of the insect. 

BUCM'BRAMIC, a name given to different thin organs, 
representing a species of supple, more or less clastic web, 
varying in structure and vital properties, and intended in 
general to absorb or secrete certain fluids, and to separate, 
envelop, and foim otlier organs. Membranes aio either 
simple or compound. Bimplt membranes comprise tliree 
orders : — 

1. ^fucou8 memhrafie is so called on account of the 
mucous fluid by whicli it is constantly lubricated. Mucous 
membranes line the canals, cavities, and hollow organs, 
wliich communicate externally by diflerent apertures on 
the skin. The mucous menibranes have a striking analogy 
to the cutaneous tissue, in organization, functions, and 
discasos. They are composed of corium, papillie, and 
epidermis, and are funiishcd with a multitude of follicles, 
which secrete a viscid liumuui* — mucus. They receive a 
quantity of arterial vessels, veins, lymphatics, and nerves, 

2. The ^erous' membranes are thin, transparent, and 
composed of one lamina. One surface adheres to other 
tissues ; the other is smooth, polished, and moistened by a 
serous fluid. They are arranged in the form of sacs with- 
out apei‘tures, as great intermediate reservuirs for tlie ex- 


halant and absorbent systems, in which the serous fluid in 
passing from one system tarries some timo before it enters 
the other. The serous membranes resemble the ai-eular 
membrane in structure and diseases. They facilitate the 
motion on each other of the organs which they envelop. 

8. Fibrous Membranes, — Those are almost all continu- 
ous, and terminate at the periosteum, their common centre. 
They are not free or moistened by any particular fluid. 
They adhere by both surfaces to the adjoining parts ; they 
are firm, resisting, but slightly elastic, and of a white col- 
our, sometimes pearly and glistening. Their vessels are 
numerous in some, as in the dura mater and periosteum ; 
in others scarcely perceptible, as in the aponeuroses. The 
presence of nerves has never been pi*ovod in them, attliough 
several circumstances regarding their sensibility render 
their existence probable. Tlio fibrous membranes serve in 
general to augment the solidity of the organs which tlicy 
envelop, to retain the muscles in their respective positions, 
to favour the motions of the limbs and that of the muscles 
and skin, and to form canals and rings for the passage of 
diflerent organs. 

Compound membranes are tliosn w'hich partake of the 
ehameters of two species, such as the gall-bladder, which 
has both a serous and a mucous lamina at its lower part, 
and the dura mater, which has both a serous and a iibruus 
lamina, &e. 

MEM'BL, the most northerly town of Oermnny, situ- 
ated at the junction of the Dange with tho Baltic, In tlio 
north part of the ‘Kurische-Hafl', 72 miles N.N.E. from 
Konigsberg. It is inclosed and defended by old bastioned 
walls, and has a citadel. It consists of the old’, the ncu, 
and Friiderick's Town, and their suburbs. The hurlojur is 
commodious, safe, and deep, and has a lighthouse 12H feet 
high. It largely exports oak-planks, fir, and other timber, 
corn, flax, hemp, hides, bones, wool, amber, ^c, Sliip- 
building is extensively carried on. Meinel was founded 
ill 1262, and fortified by the knights of tho Tcutonie 
order. It lias* repeatedly sufl’ered from destructive tires. 
The population in 1881 w'as 19,0(10. 

MEMXXNG or MEMMELZNCK, BANS, the gi'cnt- 
est Flemish painter of his age, in whom the scliool of the 
Van Eycks reached its culmination, was burn probably 
about 1480, at or near Constance. Ills two greatest works 
are — St. Ursula and her Companions,” and the splendid 
altar-piece of the ** Marriage of St. Catherine,” at Bruges. 
Tho National Gallery has a fine Madonna and Child en- 
throned, from his hand. He far excelled his predecessors 
in delicacy of execution and softness of outline. There are 
pictures asci'ibcd to Moinliiig at the Hague, at Antwerp, at 
Louvain, at BeVlIn, and at Munich. The date of his dcatli 
is uncertain, but it probably took placo in Spain about 
1495. 

BIEM'LUKS or MAMELUKES, the fainons slave- 
rulers of Egypt, are divisible into three distinct periods— 
theBuhri, 1250 to 1882; the Burgi, onnards to 1517; and 
the Ghuzz, from thence to 1811. We meet first witii tho 
liahri Memluks^ the earlier division, at the time of tho 
captivity of St. lA)ui8 (Louis IX. of France) at Druniuita, 
where these ferocious Turkish slaves loaded their heroic 
prisoner with chains and treated him with otlier iiidignitii s, 
their master, the Eiyoub sultan of h]g}’pt, Ks Salih ha\ ing 
died and government being for the moment somewhat hix. 
Es Salih had thought to restore the vigour of his army and 
protect himself and his dynasty by emolling a bodyguard of 
Turlush prisoners and slaves, nsnully styled “ Meniluks.” 
The new guards were found so troublesome in times of 
peace that they received qiiaiters on an island QUahri) in 
mid-Nile, whence their name “ Bahri.” These savage 
Turks', perpetually recruited by fierce lads kidnapped or 
purchased by the Syrian slave merchants from the Turkish 
hordes, soon dmiinated the anny, and, as in St. I.ouis'casc, 
iu times of sta^ss they were virtually masters of the laud. 
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Turan Slinli, the late sultan'M aon, hurried from Meso- 
potamia to restore order, and 4it once set free St. I^uis 
at the price of Dainietta and 40,000 pieces of gold, and 
required explanations of the un worthy personal treatment 
of tlie king from his stt'pinother, who had seized the regency. 
This woman, herself a Turkish slave, broke out into open 
rebellion, drove Turan into a tower by the Nile and set 
fire to it, the wretched monarch implniing mercy from tho 
battlements in vain, and otlcring abdication as tho price of 
his life. Mad with delight at this atrocious scene tho 
Itnhri Memluks rushed ui)on the French king, who had 
not yet left the town. His venerable aspect stayed their 
brandished scimitars, and suddenly passing to the other 
extreme they begged him to bee4>me a Moslem and their 
sultan. On liis refusal they escorted him honwwards re- 
spectfully, and qlcctcd as sultan tho queen herself (12o0). 
She married their Emir, hut afterwards becoming jealous 
of liiin liad him nss;issinated, whereupon his first wife called 
lier female slaves around her, fell upon the sultana and beat 
her to death with wooden sandals, aftenvards throwing her 
naked body into the moat of the fortress. 

This was the k’ginuing of the Bahri Memluks, the slave 
sultans of Egypt, and it seemed well to give it in detail, ns 
it serves fairly for a type of their horrible and capricious 
rule. When a sultan died, tho fiercest contest of course 
ensued for tho succession, and the great beys prepared 
themselves for this by the constant increase of their mili- 
tary slaves. Incessant <li.sciplinc and reckless courage were 
essential to their system, for no one knew what tlic next 
moment nnght bring forth. The sway of these Turkish 
slave mofiarchs extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and 
iSyria; the chosen (slave) forces of tho beys numbered 
2o,000 horse, and they engaged a paid army of 107,000 
foot, adding 50,000 or 60,000 Arabs as occasion needed. 

When the second division of Memluks came in, tho Burtfi 
Memluks^ who were Chri&tian renegades and slaves, this | 
system still prevailed unaltered, except that the Burgi 
purcliascd child-slaves as w*ell as women .in Georgia and 
CMrcassia, being too proud to marry the native Egyptians, 
and their European slave-wives proving unable to rear 
strong children in the enervating climate of Egypt. Thus 
it is literally the case that of the two oligarchies, Turkish ! 
and Christian renegades, ruling Egypt and its subject ' 
territories from 1250 onward for two and a half centuries, 
(or for over five centuries if wo count also the period id 
their semi-independence, down to the time of Mchcinet Ali), 
there was not an Individual sultan or ruler who either was 
nut an actual slave at tho time of his rise to power or had 
Hut originally bi^en one. 

The first oligarchy, tlie Bahri Memluks, never equalled In 
military glory their predecessors the Eiyonhite sultans (the 
must famous of whom was Baladiri), hut curiously enough 
it is under tliem that wc find the finest devulopniciit of 
iSarticcnic art, and this too notw'ithstuiiding the pressure of 
eontinued invasions of the Moguls. The famous Memluk 
sultan Beybnrs (1260-78), greatest of the Bahris, rose 
to power hy assassinating his predecessor. He received 
at his court the deseendaiit of the Abhaside caliphs, El 
JMustaiisir Billah, the Spiritual head of Islam, and he and a 
lung line of shadowy caliphs after him reigned or assumed 
to reign at Cairo under the wing of the slave sultans of 
Egypt. Under Beyhars began that lovely Moorish archi- 
tecture which renders tho mosques of Cairo, its palaces, 
and gates so celebrated. A precise account of the career of 
the Bahri Memluks in not necessary, but one or two things 
^‘all for notice. The first is the fall of Aci*e in 1291, the 
last remnant of the conquests of the Crusades, in which 
town from the King of Jerusalem ” down to the commander 
of some of the lesser orders of knights, no less than seventeen 
sovereign authorities (or “ nations ”) assumed to hold sway. 
It is almost incredible, with such a divided city, that it held 
out fur the thirty-three days the siege lasted. The king, 


the patriarch, and the grand -master of the Hospitallers 
escaped ; but to the 60,000 who remained tlie dircalterimtivo 
of death or slavery was proffered. The second is tho ex- 
pulsion of the Mogul Tartars from Syria by En Nasir in 
1902, when a ghastly procession at Cairo took place 
after the victory, each one of the countless Tartar prisoiieis 
caiTying tho gofy head of one of bis fellow -soldiers by the 
hair, with an odd thousand or so of these dreadful trophies 
borne on lances besides. £u Nasir was very brutal to tho 
Christians, and to the Jews also, making them wear blue and 
yellow turbans respectively, forbidding them public work, 
or the possession of horse or mule, and encouraging their 
persecution. 

The Burgi Memluks (1882-1617) were, as has boon 
said, Christian slaves, liought as boys when the Turkish 
supply failed, and compelled to embrace Mohammedanism. 
Eventually tliey became so powerful that in 1H82 their 
chief emir, Borkuk, seized tho power from tlie Bahri beys. 
Barkuk was a capable warrior, and left Ids people more 
flonrishing than they had been for long before, notwith- 
standing his dangers irom the redoubtable Mogul Tiinour- 
laiig (Tamerlane), for ho was wise enough to make peace 
with that scourge of humanity. Uis successors, less wise, 
suffered for their rashness. 

The end of tho Burgi Memluks as independent sovereigns 
was at tlie hand of the Ottoman sultan Selim, who on 
some trumpery pretext invaded Egypt and annexed it to 
the Ottoman dominions (1517). In tho bloody fight at 
Aleppo tlic routed Memluks literally rode over their un- 
I liafipy sultan in their llight, and u desperate bouse-tu- 
I honse conflict in Cairo sealed the fate of the country. 
Selim, the Inflexible, was wise enough not to stickh* fur 
the exact truth of his surname after two such terrible 
victories. He crucified at tho gates of Cairo the young 
Burgi who had organized the resistance, but did not seek 
to annihilate the Burgi dominion. Ho appointed a pasha 
with a council of Turks, and divided the country into 
twenty-four parts, each part being nilcil over by one of tho 
chief Memluk beys. The chief bey was called Sheik-el- 
Belud (ruler of the metropolis), and, os Selim had foreseen, 
tho strife to attain this post kept the beys weak with 
mutual jealousies. Selim Imd got into his power the last 
of tile Abbaside caliphs, so long supported rin a sort of 
Mohammedan papacy by the Memluks. He procured, hy 
what arts we know not, his own nomination as caliph Iii 
succession to the then holder, and no sooner was tliis ob- 
tained than the unhappy prince disappeared. The Otto- 
man Turk has since this time assumed the caliphate, and 
Is generally recognized as spiritual head of Islam, except 
by tho great Shiah nation of rersio. 

The Ghuzz (1517-1811). The ghastly comedy of 
blood-stained intrigue which Selim had started continued 
for two centuries to ruin Egypt uiid keep the Ottoman 
rule from extinction. During this time the piircimse of 
slaves by the Memluks went on as before, but tto many 
came from the Circassian tribe of tho Ghuzz that these 
later semi-independent Mornluks arc called by that name. 
The most faithful and intelligent slave usually succeeded 
to bis master H position, and provided' for his Rucceshur 
in tho same strange way. One of the Ghuzz, Ali Bey, 
Sheik-el-Beled at that time, actually achieved independence 
in 1768, but perished by treachery in 1772. His assOKsin 
was his snccessor, and he was rewarded for his treason by 
being made pasha. At this man's death a violent contest 
arose between Murad, Ibrahim, and Ismail Beys for siipio- 
macy, and this was still continuing when tho descent of 
Napoleon Bonaparte upon Egypt with a French army, in 
1798, caused them to sink their differenoes foaa time and 
join to try and repel the invader. Their inability, bravo 
and well-equipped as they were, to cope with tho genius of 
the greatest soldier of the age, was shown in the decisive 
battle of the Pyramids (2ist July, 1798), when they 
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wore commanded by Mtirad, and in spite of tbo most 
iitagnifici>nt display of lior^cinanship and dauntless courage, 
were completely defeaU^d and scattered by tbe French 
infantry. The actual Meinluks at this time numbered 
aliuut 12,000 men, an average of 500 to each bcy,^ut 
with their servants and auxiliaries the number was trebled 
or more. * 

Thp English connter expedition, under Sir Ralph Abet- 
Cl urn by and (after his death) General UTutchin^on, made 
fillies of these Mcmluks ; and though Murad Bey died as 
ho was descending from his fastnesses in Upper Egypt to 
meet the British, Ibrahim actually met and joined with 
General ITutchinson, and so also did Murad’s successor, 
Tunibuurgi, sinking bis contest with Ibrahim for the time. 

In return for their loyal support General Hutchinson re> 
organised the Meinluk government and ra-established it while 
wsiiting for the capitulation of Cairo, in spite of the jealous 
o[)positioii of the Capitan Pasha (Lord High Admiral) and 
the largo Ottoman army with him. So hitter was this 
jealousy that the pasha induced most of the leading beys to 
join him at dinner with the English admiral before Alex- 
findria on board the ailmiral's flagship, and when they had 
taken boat for this purpose, all their suspicions being at 
rest because of their deal iiiat ion, the pasha caused a riot to 
arise, and in the. confusion nearly every man was shot down. 
'J’lie wrath of the English army and navy was extreme. 
The paslia deehired he had only meant to kidnap the beys 
find carry them to Constantinople, and was quite astonished 
that this excuse was held to bo an additional outrage upon 
our flag. General Ilutchinsou (by this tinio raised to the 
pceingi') rather surlily patched np the quarrel and left 
Eg\pt with the bulk of his army at the snme time as the 
FriMich army which had capitulated to him (September, 
l^dll). Peace being signed with France and all matters 
finally arranged, the last of the Britisii forces quitted Egypt 
in March, 1803. 

With the Albanians of tbe Capitan Pasha’s Ottoman 
army was a soldier of fortune, by name Mkjiicmkt Am, 
an Ariiuout, or Albanian-Greek Mussulman. This man’s 
extraordinary rise to supreme jiower in Egypt is described 
ill the article under bis name. His massacre of as many 
Memluk beys as he could secure in 1805 was not suflicient, 
he found, to quell the courage of these fierce proud cliiefs, 
and he resolved upon the dreadful massacre which has for 
ever stained his name with infamy. 

On the 1st of March, 1811, having lived for some years 
at peace with the Memluk beys, to whom ho had given 
various parts of the country to govern, Mehcinet Ali in- 
vited all the chief beys and their retinues — 470 men in all 
—to Cairo to witness the investiture of his son Tussouii 
with the command of an expedition against. the Wahabis. 
The pasha received them courteously, and after coflee they 
formed in procession and proceeded with the pasha’s guard 
of honour down the steep and narrow rood leading to the 
great gate of tbe citadel. The guards in front passed out 
into the city, but as soon as the first of the Meinluks ar- 
rived tbe gate was shut in his face. The guards behind threw 
up a barricade already prepared, and begun to fire on the 
unhappy beys, while thuse in front, having hastened back by 
patlis known to thepiselvcs, appeared on the heights above 
and poured down volley upon volley amidst tbo writhing 
crowd within the gates below them. Pinned in this 
wretched hole, without even a possibility of a stroke in 
revenge, all that gilde4 glittering host became in a few 
minutes a mass of dying desperate men, stnick down by 
the hoofs of their own maddened, wounded horses almost 
as mneh as by tbe bullets of tbe pasha’s assassins. Tbe 
frenzied curses of the dying princes rose amidst the rattle 
of the musketiy. Mehcmct Ali listened from the inner- 
most recesses of his harem, deathly pale, motionless and 
silent, except when from time to time he called for water 
to moisten his parched lips. One chief alone succeeded in 


leaping the gate and escaping; ho iled safely into Syria. 
This massacre was the signal for like scenes throughout 
Egypt, and 1200 Meinluks fell in a few days in the pro- 
vinces. The few who escaped joined the aged Ibrahim 
Bey, now seventy-five, and they kept up a resistance for a 
time. Mehemet All's eldest son drove them to the Soudan, 
where they founded the town of New Dongolaas their strong- 
hold, and trained a black army. Ibrahim Bey died there 
in 1810; and Ismail, third son of the pasha, shortly after 
dispersed them for ever. From that time to the revolt of 
Arab! Egypt was internally at peace. 

MEM'MZ» SZMONB (JSimtme di Afartino\ was a very 
celebrated Italian painter of the fourteenth century. Ho 
was born at Siena in 1284, and was a rival of tbe Florentine 
Giotto. Simone now owes his fame chiefly to Petrarca; 
they were both living at the same time at Avignon during 
the residence of the popes there, and Simone painted the 
portrait of the celebrated Madonna Laura for the poet, who 
rewarded him by writing two sonnets in his honour. Few 
of Memmi’s works now remain; the principal are the 
frescos of the Gapella degU Spagnuoli at Florence in Santa 
Maria Novella, and a fine set of frescos in the lower 
church at Assisi. He is called Memmi, becanse his brother- 
in-law, Lippo Memmi, was also an artist, and the brothers- 
in-law were taken for brothers. 

BUCM'MroS, CAJUS, the name of two distinguished 
men in ancient Rome : I. Tribune of the plebs during the 
war with Jugurtha, who insisted upon the king being 
brought personally before the Senate, his object being to 
expose tbe rottenness of the aristocratic party, who were 
bribed to a man by the gold of Jugurtha. At the first 
question he put to the king the consul interfered and for- 
bade any answer (ii.c. 1 1 1). Mummius, though a reformer, 
was no democrat, however, and when the gn^at general 
Marins lieaded the attack of the popular party on the 
Senate in B.c. lOU, putting forth Saturnimis and Glaiieia 
as the ostensible leaders of tbo movement, Memmius stood 
against them fur the consulship. The two desporadoes fell 
upon him in the Homan streets and beat him to death. 

11. Son-in-law of Sulla the dictator, and one of the 
senatorian opponents of tbo illustrious Caesar, who filled 
most of the gi-eat offices, but was accused of bribery when 
he stood for the consulship in 54 ]i.c., and was exiled to 
Mytilcne. He was a munificent patron of literature and 
art, and has the distinguished honour of the dedication of 
Lucretius’ great poem. His wife Fausta was divorced by 
him, and then married the notorious Milo. His son, also 
Caius, was tribune of tbo plebs in 54, and prosecuted 
Gabinius fur mlsgovernment in Syria. In 34 bo became 
consul’. 

Another Memmius, Publius Memmius Rcgulus, consul 
in A.i>. 31, is noteworthy fis the husband of Lollia Paulina. 
The Emperor Caligula (Caius Cicsur) hearing of her beauty 
compelled bim to divorce her that he might himself many 
her. He tired of her and divorced her. When his successor, 
Claudius, had put to death Messalina his wife, Lollia, who 
was ambitious. Bought to entangle his afiVetiuns; upon 
which her rival Ajspippina caused her to be put to death. 

BISM'NOK, in Greek mythology, a son of Eos or tbe 
Morning, and Tithonos or tlie Sun, half-brother of Priam, 
took part m the Trojan War, as prince of Ethiopia, and was 
slain by Achilles. His allegorical character, however, is 
shown by the tears of morning dew wbich his mother shed 
over his corpse, just as the big drops fell from the sky 
when Zens bewailmi tbe fate of his sun Sarpeddn. Memndn, 
at tbe request of Eos, was raised from Hadds to Olympus. 

The name Memnon would seem to bo corrupt^ from 
Mei-amun, beloved of Ammon. Tbe Greeks applied it 
to a celebrated statue in the Rameseura id Upper Egypt, 
wbich at sunrise either really emitted, or was fabled to 
emit, a musical sound like the voice of a harp. Sm 
EGYrriAN Auciiitkctuke. 
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MBMORANDUBI OF A8S0CXATZ0X. the first 
document necessarj to the formation of a limited lia- 
bility company. It must bo signed by seven shareholders 
in the presence of a witness or witnesses, and must state, 
(1) the name of the company; (2) wliellier its registered 
office is situated in England; (8) the objects of the com- 
pany; (4) that the liability of the shnreiiolders is limited; 
and (5) the amount of the capital. This being presented 
the company is n^gistcred and at once comes into exist- 
ence. The government articles of association ” (the rules 
governing the company) have also to be adopted or fresh 
ones to be drawn up, wliich am subject to the control of 
the government. The company is bound by its memoran- 
dum of association, and cannot afterwards alter it. 

MXMORY is reproductive imagination, that faculty of 
the mind by which past states of tlionght or sensation can 
he revived in their regular order, frequently hidccd to the 
extent of complete trains of ideas and perceptions. Thus 
UK'inory may be either passive -or active ; we may cither 
permit the brain to present us with images of the past, or 
w'e may concentrate our attention upon it given point of 
our life and so conjure up tl»e image at our wilL 

Memory rests upon the Association of Ideas '(seo that 
article], the principle by which ideas which resemble one 
another or contrast with oire another, or which form part 
of an orderly coincidence, or sequence, timd to cohere, so that 
thinking of one of them calls up the others. As we walk 
along a road the objects wc sec suggest thousands of such 
trains of thought, any of which, hy excluding all dis- 
turbing associations, w'c can pursue at will. This is repro- 
ductive imagination, and it is easy to see how, wdth a 
little progress, it can turn to C/Onstrnctivo imagination. 
For no man can create, not even a SJiakspeare; all tliat 
can be done by the greatest master of imagination is to 
shift, as in a kaleidoscojic, the many images of a reten- 
tive nieinory until they full Into seme new and striking 
combination. 

The greater tlio keenness of discriminative acnsibility 
the tiller the memory. Thus w'c remember sights best of 
all, for the eye is tlw most keenly discriniiiiarivo sense ; 
thcMi sounds; then, at a distance, touches, tastes, and 
Binclls. Thus, luu, tlw kecncst-wltted persons have ordi- 
narily the licst memories. 

The growth of memory means an increase of retentive 
capacity, whether (1) by easier acquisition of fresh im- 
pressions, (2) by longer retention of impressions, or (3) 
by easier reproduction of past iiiqiressions ; and the 
memory may develop in one of these ways without doing 
so in the others. But lira main defects of memory are 
want of tenacity and slowness in reproduction ; and it is 
evident therefore that Uie only true way to improve the 
memory and cure these defects is by exercise. \Ve cannirt 
ae(]uire (speaking broadly) beyond certain limits, especially 
as we grow older, but we can practise retention, aiding our- 
selves by repetition of the impressions desired to be retained, 
and we can in the same manner acquire swiftness of memory 
by exercise. Oommitting to memory is work that should 
be contined to the limes of greatest vigour and freshness, 
und every means should bo taken to awaken the liveliest 
attention to the matter desired to be reinemhcrcd. This is 
the secret of the valno of an intelligent wiitiiig-out of a 
passage to bo learned, liciped as it is by the muscular 
memory of the hand os it travels over the paper, and by 
the visual memory of the Ikies as they are steadily looked 
at (o be copieiL 

v.The art of training the memory, or mnemonica, has 
taken many practical turns. Rhyme, alliteration, metro, 
are perpetually jiressod into its service. A string of dates, 
or immos, or rules, can bo readily remcmbci^ in some 
doggerel form which sheer learning by rote would not retain 
for long. Pictures also and diagrams serve to impress tlio 
accompanying text well u^ion tiie memory. By using 


letters for fignros on some agreed plan, dates or formni® 
may be expressed In words and tims remembored. For 
instance^ in a plan which gave v to the figure 1, i to H, c to 
8, t to 7, the syllable virt would correspond to the year of 
Vi<ft-oria*8 accession (1837), ami soon. Bnt in many of 
these ‘device^ it is as difficult to remember the k( 7 -plan as 
it is to remember the separate facts desired. The main 
thing is to fix the matter upon some *'pcg'* or <firnily 
developed association of the mind, luid aiTange it in sume 
clearly detined order; so that, first, it can be easily 
brought to mind when requireil ; and secondly, when once 
started the train of thought may flow readily to Its con- 
clusion. 

BfSM'PBIS (the Men Nefer xrr Good Station ” of 
the Egyptians, and the Memf of the Arabs), an ancient 
city of Egypt, once the rival of Thebes in magnitude and 
splendour, was situated on the western bank of the Nile, 
about 10 miles south of Cairo, on the site of tlie prcsioit 
villages of Kafr-el-Tyat, Metmhenny, and Koum-el-Azyzeli. 
There are still considerable remains scattered over nti 
extensive area, though it has for hundreds of years’ been 
used as a stone quarry by the successive conquerors of the 
country. 

MEM'PHIS, a city •of the United States, in the state 
of Tennessee, just b<dow the entrance of the Wolf HiviT 
into the Mississippi, on the right bank. It stands on a 
bluff', 60 feet above the highest level of the river, and 
strata of sandstone projecting from the base form a con- 
venient and finn landing-place. It is the best situated 
and most iinjwrtant town on the Mississippi between St. 
Louis and New Orleans, and has a very extensive trade. 
The river frontage is formed by an esplanade, 3 miles In 
extent, and 300 feet wide, and the town has a fine aji- 
pearanco from the river. It is aeccssible at all times of 
the year. The town is well laid out and drained, and 
contains numerous churches, a public library, a fine custom 
house, and a cotton exchange. The industries comprise 
cotton packing, oil refining, iron founding, and the niaiiu- 
faeturo of tohacoe. The population In 1880 was 8.3,502. 

MBNAC'CANITB is a titaniferons iron containing a 
small proportion -of magnesia ; it is of an iron black colour 
and has a subinetaTIic lustre. It crystallizes in the hexa- 
gonal system, but is generally found in small crystals or 
grains. in granitic or melamorphic rocks. In parts of 
Canada it forms beds upwards of 90 feet thick. 

BUCN'AZ STRAIT. I'his narrow channel, about 1 1 
miles in length, which separates the island of Anglesey 
from the mainland of Wales, intervenes on the great mail 
route from England, hy way of Holyhead, to the eastern 
coast of Ireland. It is crossed hy a suspension bridge, of 
which the first stone was laid 1 0th August, 1819, and 
tlio mail-coaches drove over it for the first lime 3ULh 
.January, 1826. The Menai Bridge was planned and 
executed by Telford, llie distance between the supporting 
pyramids or points of suspension is 560 feet, and the 
height of the carriage-way above high water in the strait 
is 100 feet. The roadway is divided into two carriage- 
ways, each 12 feet wide, with a footpatL4 feet wide be-/- 
tween them. Tlie strait is also spanned by a still more 
reniai'kahle structure — the Britannia Bridge, built by 
Robert Stephenson, consisting of two tnbes of iron placed 
side by side, through which the up and down trains of the 
Uhester and Holyhead Railway respectively pass. The 
entire length of each tube is l.'ilS feet, and the height 
above high water 102 feet. Each tube consists of four 
pieces, the ends of which rest on a central pier built on the 
Britannia Rock in the middle of the Menai Strait, two 
towers on the shores of Anglesey and CHmarvonsliire 
respectively, and two obntments farther inland on each 
coast. There are iherofore eight tnbes in all. The clear 
length of eacli tube, reaching from the side towers to the 
central tower, is 4C0 feet*; the entire length of tube 
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across llie slrait is 920 feet, Icavinp^ 693 feet for the 
length of the side tubes. Tlie top of each tube forms a 
rcj^ular arch ; the bottom is quite strAif;ht and horizontal, 
yjjo interior heij'ht is 2G feet in the centre, and 18 feet 
9 inches at the ends. The internal width is 14 feet from 
hide to side. Tlie tubes are formed of plato^of wrought 
iron three-eighths to three-fourtlis of an inch tlnck, strongly 
riveted together. The weight of the whole structure is 
10,540 tons, and its cost amounted to £601,866. 

MBNAN'DER (Or. J/eRafi<f7*os), a Greek poet, the 
chief writer of the New Comedy, was born ]i.c. 34 1, and 
died, as some suppose, by drowning, b.c. 291. He wrote 
more than 100 comedies, of whluli only fragments remain. 
His plays were probably very simple in the dramatic action. 
I'crcncc, wl)o professed to imitate him, did not adhere to 
tliis simplicity, but added to the main plot a subordinate 
one taken from a different piece of Menander; thus, as 
he says, making one piece out of two. There i4 a superb 
marble antique of Menander (seated) in the Vatican at 
Home. The fact of his receiving the honour of a statue 
shows the esteem in whit'h he was held. 

MBN'DSLSSOHN-BABTHOLW. FELIX, the 
illustrious musical composer, was born at llaniburg, 
ord February, 1809. llis full name was .Tukob Ludwig 
Felix Mendclssohn-llartlioldy. His grandfather was the 
famous Jewish philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, whose 
nuine was literally accurate, for he was the sun of a pour 
sclioohnnster, Mended. Moses, Menders son, l)ecamc crys- 
tallized into Moses Mendclson (or, in Gcr., Mendelssohn). 
l^Ioses was small and humpbacked, peculiarities which re- 
appeared in his groud-daugliter, Felix’s favourite sister, 
Funny (Madame Hensel). The second son of Moses, 
Abraham Mendelssohn, morriod Lea Salomon-llartholdy, 
and settled iu Hamburg, He adopted his wife’s family 
name of Bartliuldy in addition to his own. Here he had 
three children — Fanny, the eldest (1805), Felix (1809), 
Hebecka (1811); Paul was born later (1813). Hamburg 
was at this time under the tyranny of the Napoleonic 
occupation, and the Mendelssolms fled in disguise to Berlin 
in 1812. Abraham’s sisters turned Cotholic, and one of 
them married that great man of letters, Frederick von 
Scl'.legel. Abraham and his brothers rpmaiiied Jews; but 
the former, seeing the growing narrowness of his co- 
religionists (Judaism was not then as it has happily now 
hccomo), and feeling sure that the future would increase 
the evil, resolved, like the elder Disraeli in England about 
the same time, to sacrifice his ancient faith, and the 
children W'cre baptized os Protestants. The son of wealthy 
])arcnts, f'elix received a careful education, and hWi natural 
aisposition for music was nurtured by his mother, who 
provided him with the best examples for study, and judi- 
ciously rewarded bis youthful exeitions. At Berlin their 
homo was the resort of the most eniiiieiit artists and men 
of letters. Here the young musician was placed under the 
tuition of Berger for the pianoforte, and Zelter for coinpo- 
sitiou. His progress was extraordinary, and he made his 
first appearance in public in 1818, when he played in a 
trio for pianoforte and horns. In his twelfth year appetired 
his first published pianoforte quartet, dedicated to Goethe, 
whom he had visited at Weimar, and from whose counsel 
and encouragement ho derived peculiar benefit He was 
now writing incessantly for voices, pianoforte, orchestra, 
and quartet, and had the inestimable opportunity afforded 
him of conducting his compositions, with a cboice band, at 
the Sunday morning p(n*forniance8 which 11104)0 the Mendels- 
sohns’ house a centre of attraction in Berlin. He wrote four 
small operas before Camacho,” which latter he finished in 
1826, just after the well-known fine “ Capriccio ” for piano- 
forte iu minor. (It was produced, after endless cabals 
and intrigues on the part of Spontini the conductor, at the 
Berlin Opera in 1827 ; it fell rather flat, and Mendelssohn 
never sought to get it p<'rfurmed again.) lu the spring 


of 1825 he vibited Paris, and was introduced to Cherubini, 
who, recognizing both his present powers and future pro- 
mise, warmly advised him to continue his musical studies. 
In 1826 and 1826 he produced his werture to the ‘“•Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and his Oltet, in E fiat, two 
of the most wonderful works ever producfid at so early an 
age. Not only are the melodies exquisite, but the highest 
art is perceptible in their arrangement and development. 

At this time the genius of Felix was recognized on all 
sides, and Abraham would say comically, ^^When 1 was a 
bf)y I was always spoken of as the sun of the famous Mlmi- 
delsMohn, and now that I am a man it appears I am 
the father of the fainons Mendelssohn.” The year 1828 
saw Mendelssohn engaged upon his splendid concert over- 
ture illustrating Goethe’s poem ** Die Meere-Stille uiid 
GlUckliche Fahrt” (“A Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voy- 
age”), upon cantatas, upon the first essays in what after- 
wards l)ecame a favourite form for pianoforte pieces with 
him, the “ Lieder ohne Worte ” (or “ Songs without Words ”), 
and other works, as well as rehearsing the great ** Passion ” 
of Bach, which he produced in 1829 for the first time since 
Bjich’s death. In fact, great as Mendelssohn was an him- 
self, the spur he thus gave to the renewed study of a still 
gi‘cater musician must remain one of his own chief honours, 
and entitle him ns much as anything to our lasting grati- 
tude. As he said laughingly to his friend and cordial 
helper, Edward Devrient, “ It is curious that to yon, an 
actor, and to me, a Jew, has fajlcn the task of restoring 
the gicatcst Christian work to the people.” The enthusiaMii 
at tlie time was nnhouiided, and the success was entirely 
duo to Mendelssohn, who managed the reheaisals with un- 
equalled tact. After having hesitated so long, his father 
now consented to his son's adopting mubic ns a profession. 

The incidents of a musician's life are neither many nor 
striking, and those of Mendelssohn’s may easily be recapitu- 
lated. He visited London in 1829, and at once secured a 
reputation, llis Symphony in C minor was performed at 
the concerts of the PliiliiArmonic Society, while his piano- 
forte playing delighted the most critical and fastidious 
audiences. Wliile iu London ho wrote his operetta of 
“Hcimkchr aus dcr Fremde,” known in English as the 
“ Son and Stranger ’’—as a lovo-offering on the occasion 
of the “ silver wedding ” (the twenty-fifth anniversary) of 
his parents. An instance of his genius may here he given. 
After a performance of the overture to the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (a prime favourite with English audiences), 
it was found that Attw'ood, the conductor, had lost the 
score in a coach. Never mind,” said Mendelssohn to his 
pwir friend, half mad with despair, “I’ll turn to at once 
and write another.” Wlien it was next tried with the 
orchestral parts not an error >va.s fonnd. In July lie left 
Lunduu with friends for a tour in Scotland, and be tells us 
hiuiNelf that the germs of the '‘Scotch Symphony ” and tbo 
“ Hebrides Overture ” occurred to his mind amid all the 
fascinations of a first view of the fine scenery of the West- 
ern Isles, He returned in September, and after a short 
confinement to the house, occasioned by an accident to 
his knee, he left for home again, and was in Berlin in 
November. 

In 1830 he visited Italy, and revelled in the glorious 
ruins of ancient Rome. Tlie “ Walpurgis Night Caiilala” 
btdongs really to this time, tlipngh not published for many 
years later, and so do the Italian and Scotch symphonies. 
After trips to Naples and V'cnice, ho travelled through Swit- 
zerland, everywhere deriving inspiration for his versatile 
genius, which was keenly alivo to the external inlinencea 
of nature^ We find *iim again in England in April, 1832, 
and 1833, producing on the former occasion his Pianoforte 
Concerto iu Q minor, and Overture to the Hebrides ; on 
the latter, the “Trumpet Overture,” and Symphony in 
A minor. 'I'lic first book of “Songs without Words” was 
published by Nuvcllo in 1832, and tho original score, in 
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Mendelssohn’s exquisitely neat Imndwriting, was exhibited 
at the London International Exhibition of 1885, where so 
universally known a piece attracted crowds of ainateiirs. 

In 1833 Felix conducted a festival at DUsseldorf with 
such success that the town authorities en^a^ed him to eon- 
tiiiue their musical chief for thix*c years, at a yearly salary 
(if Here he produced Handers gn^atest oratorios 

Mozart’s operas, Beethoven's masses, and works of that 
(‘iilibre. In 1835 he became conductor of the famous 
4 'iewandhauH Concerts at Leipzig, and also conducted the 
Rlienish Festival at Cologne in June of that year. The 
death of his fatlier, in November, 1835, was a severe shock 
to his affectionate nature, and the solemn impression which 
it produced may be traced in his magnificent oratorio of 
“ St, Paul.” Home joys were exceedingly dear to him, and 
Ills hapfiincss was accordingly increased and confirmed by 
Ills marriage in the spiing of 1837 to Mdlle. Cdcile Jean- 
rtMiaud, of a good Frankfurt French family. 

In 1837 Mendelssohn was for a fifth time in his favourite 
England, conducting his oratorio of St. Paul " at Birming- 
ham, and producing his D iiiiiiur Concerto amid applause 
enough, to have turned any one's head. The next few years 
were, chiefly devoted to I.eipzig and the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs, and many of his loveliest smaller works (Serenade 
and Allugro Giojoso^ Violin Concerto, &c.) are due to this 
time. He. also produced fur the first time a symphony of 
Schubert’s in a proper manner. That Scliubert could write 
anything iiigher than an exquisite song came upon musicians 
AS a revelation akin to the Bac.h discoveiy years before. 
In 1840 lie was once more in England, overworked and 
popular 0 ^ before, and he brought with him the well-known 

Lohgesiiiig " (Hymn of Praise), a large work on the 
general plan of Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony,” but with 
sacred words, lliis was complete, as we now know it, 
with the exception of the exquisite scena, ** Watchman, 
will the night soon pass?” and the duet, waited for the 
Lord,” which were aftci -thoughts. It at once gained the 
hearts of English music-lovers, and has remained one of 
the most favourite works in the whole range of music up to 
the present time. Not a year passes without performances 
of it in ^^nou8 parts of the country. This year saw tlie 
heginniiig of the well-meant but most distressing govern- 
iiitmt patronage 4)f Mendelssohn. Nothing would serve the 
King of PniHsia but the creation of a new academy at 
Berlin, with Mendelssohn at its head. The worry of ofli<*4aI 
bother, the loss of lime, of health, and it may be of life 
itself, which we ninst attribute to this foolish persistency, 
galls us when we reflect upon it. Mendelssohn did all he 
could to throw off the work, but the combined pressure of 
the king and of his mother fatally constrained him. The 
only good coming out of this royal patronage was the pro- 
duction of the exquisite set of choruses to the Greek 
tragedy of “Antigonfi,” by Sophokles, in 1841. During 
this winter Mendelssohn Anally completed the “Scotch 
Symphony,” which bad been so long^in hand ; the “ Italian 
Symphony,” still earlier conceived and written, was un- 
published even at his death, so fastidions was he in the 
polish of great works. (Witness also his largo alterations 
of the “ Ix)bge8ang,’' and of “ Fllijah,” when “Cast thy 
burden” and “Lift thino eyes” were added, the scene with 
the widow entirely re-written, and “Hear ye, Israel,” also.) 
The “Scotch Symphony” was the great novelty that he 
brought with him to London on his seventh visit, in 1842, 
and he had the pleasure of dedicating it to the Queen, who, 
with Prince Albert, wcj among his most ardent admirers. 

permission was given at some interviews held at Buck- 
ingham Palace by the Queen’s command, and charmingly 
described in Mondclssohn^s letters. 

The wretched Berlin business was brought into hotter 
train at the close of 1842, by Mendelssohn demanding to 
liavo his salary reduced by half, but to have the freedom of 
living where he liked. The king, who honestly meant only 


to please snd reward him, at once granted Ids request, and 
at the same time founded the famous Dom-Chor (catlicdral 
choir), which be requested Mendelssohn to regard as under 
his direction, and hoped(as indeed came about ) that he would 
write for it fiH)m time to time. But all the worry, following 
closely too.iuK)n the death of his mother, was sadly depress- 
ing to the highly-strung nature of Mendfdssohu: his gaiety 
left him for long stretches at a time ; the end had, i» fact, 
begun. But at no time did he write finer, if indeed sucii 
fine mnsic ; and it was to 1843 that we owe the grand 
creation of the Conservatorium of I^iipzig, very largely due 
to Mendelssohn, and showing what he could have duue at 
Boriln if he had not been strangled in the red-tape of 
Pnissian bureaucracy. Mendelssohn was at the hi^d; 
Moschelcs, Hauptman, Schumunn, &c., were professors; 
Joachim eras one of the first pupils; Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was a later pupil, though nut till 1858, long aft(?r Mendels- 
sohn’s death ; and the institution keeps up its enormous 
reputation to our own day. 

The music to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a won- 
derful piece of “ matching ” to the overture written many 
yeai-8 Woi’tf; the exquisite psalms, “ Hear my Prayer ” 
and “Judge me, O God;’* the musie to the “(Edipua at 
Kol5nos” of Sophokles, and to the “ Athalie” of Uacine; 
plans for operas on Shakspoare's “ Tempest,” and on the 
l.nrelei Legend ; more yet of the matchless Songs 
without Words,” for pianoforte, a species of musical com- 
position which he may be said to have created ; and abtivo 
all, the grand oratorio of “ Elijah," first produced in Birifiing- 
liam in 1846, were among his later and sublirncr works. 
In 1843, 1844, 1846, and again in 1847, he visited 
England. In the latter year it was evident that his health 
had given way under the pressure of incessant work and 
continual excitomont, and the tidings of the sudden death 
of his favourite sister Fanny produced a terrible efiect on 
his shattered frame. He died at Leipzig, on the 4th of 
Noveinlier, 1847^ 

It would be difficult to decide in which branch of his art 
this great composer displayed the most astonishing genius. 
He was the best contrapuntist since Mozart. Almost un- 
rivalled 08 a melodist, his command over all the resources 
of harmony was supreme. In sacred and secular music 
bo was alike distinguislied by the fertility and originality 
of his, ideas, which were never forced, but always charmed 
by their spontaneity. Nor was he only a musician : as a 
draughtsman ho might have attained renown. He was 
woll versed in the ancient classics, and spoke and wrote 
both English, Italian, and French. In society be was per- 
fectly fascinating. No one ever forgot him who oncte met 
him. Up till his latter years he kept his boyish spirits 
fresh, and was full of fun aud absurd pranks with his 
friends. With all this, he had almost punctilious business 
habits. Every letter of importance he received was pasted 
into a thick large volume in its order: twenty-seven 
such volumes exist. Evciythiiig was always arranged with 
the most fastidious neatness, and each letter of his is 
almost a specimen of fine caligrapliy, Uis music-writing 
is simply marvellous in beauty. It is ipcredible how 
found time for it all. Perhaps he overcrowded his life, to 
OUT great loss and sorrow. 

Mendelssohn was slightly nnder 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
thin, very quick in movement, and, as has been said, ox- 
pressing as much by his bociy as lus face. He had fine large 
brown eyes, extraordinarily bright, a fresh higli colour, and 
a mass of wav)^ thick black hair, which tossed over bis face 
as he talked with many vehement noddings and shakings, 
small hands, and very taper fingers. H'ls laugh in younger 
days was infectious, altogether irresistible ; over a carica- 
ture in a friend’s album or a practical joke, such as playing 
extempore duets with clenched fists (as Moscboles tells), 
or such harmless fun, he would double up with laughing 
until he could do nothing further but shake his hands 
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quickly to and fro at the wrist to express his delight. 
Until the sorrows of his later years he was very merry. 

It is not hard to trace this ca^er joyous temperament in 
his music. ^ It at once gives it a great charm and a limit. 
It prevents it from stirring the deepest depths of the heart. 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Schub<*rt, out of the abyss of 
their profound despair, write as it were with "their hearts’ 
blooj. Often their music is more than one can bear in 
moments of great stress. These Buhliiucst flights are not 
for Mendelssohn; hut in his own way he too is as great as 
any of them. 

Of hooks about Mendelssohn there is a large quantitr. 
Two charming volumes of his letters have been publisiied 
and translated into English (I.ondoii, 1862), add numbers 
of his letters are seattored among other works. We liavc 
“ Lives” by his friend the late Sir Julius Benedict' (1850); 
by Larnpadius (1848 ; English translation, 1878) ; hy his 
fiicnd the actor, Devrlent (18C0), excellently translated 
by Mrs. Macfarrcn (London, 1869); and by his devoted 
pupil W. S. Rockstro (Loudon, 1884). There are “ Recol- 
lections” without number, of which the best are — “ Goethe 
and Mendelssohn,” an account com))iled from original ducu- 
iiieiits, &c., of the three Goethe visits, by Mendelssohn's 
eldest son, Carl, and translated very carefully by Miss V'on 
Glehn (1872); by Ferdinand Hiller (same translator, 
3874); by Elise Polko (1869); hy Mendelssohn’s nephew, 
IS. lleasel (1879); hy Schubring (1866); by Horsley, the 
famous glee-writer, a pupil of Mendelssohn’s (187J), &c., 
as well as notices of separate visits or meetings in very 
many of the musical publications from the time, of his death 
till now. Bi;t a full and accurate life yet remains to be 
written out of the ample materials which abound. The 
long notice iu Grove’s “Dictionary of Music” (1884), 
covering nearly sixty pages of close print, is perhaps the 
most accurate and comprehensive Account as yet, and gives 
the only available catalogue of MciideUsohn’s works ; that 
In his “ Letters ” is not correct, and is very defective. 

MSN'DEUSOBN, UOSSS. an eminent Jewish phi- 
losopher, was born at Dessau, 10th Septcinlier, 1729, of 
poor parents, his father being a Jewish schuohnastcr named 
l^leudel. In spite of poverty and an enfeebled constitution, 
1)0 contrived to obtain a good Jewish education, to which 
he added Latin, mathematics, and philosophy. After some 
years spent in indigent circuinstances at Berlin, ho became 
private tutor to the family of a prosperous Jewish silk 
manufacturer of the name of Barnard, who afterwards 
made him clerk and partner. In 1754 he was introduced 
to Ijcssing, with whom he contracted an intimate and life- 
h»ng friendship. Conjointly they published an essay on 
“Pope as a Metaphysician” in 1765, which was followed 
hy other literary productions on the part of Mendelssolin. 
These publications brought him into close and familiar 
contact with Abt, Sulzor, and Nicolai, to whose literary 
periodicala be becatne an active and prominent contributor. 
In 1764 he published his first important metaphysical 
work, entitled “ Lettem on the Sensations,” and atH)ut the 
same time his prize essay on the “ Evidence of Metaphysical 
Science ” induced the Berlin Academy to elect him a mem- 
ber of their body, but Frederick, called the Great, from 
prejudice against the Jews, struck his name off the list. 
In 1767 ho published his ^^Fhiedo,” a dialogue in the 
manner of Plato, in which he endeavoured to prove the 
immortality of the soul; in 1783 Jerusalem,” a plea for 
toleration and a defence of his faith; and in 1785 his 
“ Morgenstunden ” or “Morning Conversations,” in which 
he endeavoured to refute the system of Spinoza. This work 
was interrupted by hia death at Berlin, 4thManuary, 1786. 
An original thinker and elegant writer, he contributed 
much towards the removal of the prejudices which he found 
existing against his race. Ho firmly resisted all the attempts 
tiiat were made to induce him to become a Christian, and 
he was untiring in his efforts to improve the mural and 


intellectual condition of his co-religionists. Although the 
breadth of bis views gave ofi'euce to the more bigoted among 
them, ho exercised an immense inHueiiee in raising them 
from the condition of mental apathy into which they hnd 
fallen, and in modifying their religious and theological views. 
His works were collected and edited by his grandson G. B. 
Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1848-45, seven vole.) 

MSN'DZCAJNT ORDERS arc certain religious asso- 
ciations in the Roman Catholic Church the members of 
which give to the church all the pnvperty they possess at 
the time of joining, and who afterwards subsist npon alms. 
They took their rise in the thirteenth century, when the 
older orders had become sadly corrupt, and when the in- 
fluence of the church was palpably declining in Europe. 
The formation of any new order was forbidden by the third 
Lateran Council, but St. Dominic and St. Francis obtained 
permission to found the orders called after their name, and 
these were followed by the Augustinians. These so<-n 
became so j^pular and successful that to prevent the undue 
multiplication of similar orders theConncil of Lyons, under 
Pope Gregory X. in 1274, limited the mendicant orders 
to four — viz. Dominicans, Oannclitos, Franciscans, and 
Augustins. These orders have already b(*cn deseriiied 
under these headings. See also the articles under Do- 
minic, St., and FuANna, St. 

MENDO'SA, a city of the Argentine Republic and 
capital of the state of the same name, is situated on a high 
plain, near the Andes, 700 miles N.W. of Buenos Ayres; 
much of the trade between the latter place and Chili 
passes through it* The old city wiis mined by an earili- 
qnakc on the 20th March, 1801, when 10,000 or 12,000 
persons perished. The shock occurred about 8*30 p.m. 
It was remarkable for its destructive, but purely l(»cal 
effects, which did not extend beyontl a radius of a few 
miles. Churches and houses were at onec overthrown, and 
the place became an enormous graveyard. Tliree-fourihs 
of the population, including Mr. Green, the British vice- 
consul, perished. Fur more than a year afterwards the 
survivora slept in fields and gardens, afraid to pass the 
night in a dwelling. The new city is a model of coii- 
venience,,beauty, and sauilary arrangement, traversed by 
wide canals and by an elegant alamedo. The population 
is about 10,000. The Portillo Puss connects Santingi> 
with Mendoza during the summer, and has an elevation uf 
14,800 feet. 

BIENElaA'OB (r.<at. A/enefavs), in Greek heroic legend, 
was brother of Aguincmnon and son of Atrens. He be- 
came king of Lacedaemon, and married the beautiful Helena. 
The Trojan prince Paris having carried off Helena to Troy, 
MeneliiuB called upon the princes of Greece, former suitors 
of Helena, to fultll the oath they had all tlion sworn, to 
abide by her choice and protect her husband in his marriage. 
The result was the war of Troy. Menelaos was one of 
those concealed in the wooden horse which the stratagem 
of Odysseus contrived, so that the Greek chiefs might 
penetrato within the city, and all through the war ha 
bore a distinguished part. Helena readily rejoined him, 
and tliey set sail for Greece after the full of the city ; but 
it was eight years before they reached Sparta. The legends 
depict them os living happily together afterwards, 

MENB'VIAN GROUP of rocks form the upper 
division of the Lower Cambrian ; they are estimated to bo 
about COO feet thick, and rest conformably on the Harloeh 
or Longmynd group; they are succeeded by the Lingula 
flags. Some authorities place these beds at the base of 
the Silurian formation ; but in these older rocks many of 
the subdivisions are based on lithological variations and 
diffenmecs in the organic remains ; in the absence, there- 
fore, of unconformity the subdivisions may be grouped 
togetlier according to their affinities. With the subjacent 
Harlech beds the Meneviun •group are closely allied, both 
in character and in fossil remains, about 23 per cent, ot 
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tlic specioB b«Mng kleniical. The beds occur lorgcly in the 
vicinity of St. Davids; hcnco their name, Menevia being 
the ancient name of that place ; they sarround tlie under- 
lying rocks between Harlech and Barmouth. The fauna 
consists chiefly of trllobites. Of them the genera Agnustus, 
Cotiocoryphe, and Paradoxides may be mentioned; there 
are about four species of Protospongini Among brachio- 
pods are the genera Discina, Liiigulella, Obolella, and 
Orthis. Among pteropods are Cyrtotheca and Theca. 
The first entoinostracan, Entomis, and the first cystidean, 
iVotoeystires, occur in this group, but neither gasteropoda 
nor lamellibrancliB liave been found. 

BIBNOS, ANTON RAFAEL, was bora at Aussig in 
Bohemia, in 1728. He rmdved a rigorous artistic educa- 
th/ii from his father, wlio was a painter. In 1741 his 
father went to Boine, taking young Mengs with him. In 
1744 Anton returned to Dresden, when Augnstiis ap{K)intcd 
him conrt-paintcr, but ho was permitted to revisit Koine. 
He BOOH began to distinguish himself by his onginal com- 
positions, among tlio rest by a Holy Family, in which the 
Virgin was painted from a beautiful peasant girl, of whom 
ho had become so enamoured that he turned Catholio for 
her sake and maraied her. His reputation was greatly in- 
creased by the numerous works he executed for Charles 
III. of S{adn, who sent for him to Italy. His pencil was 
employed in decorating the royal palaces of Spain; and 
the “ Apotheosis of Trajan,’* at Madrid, is generally con- 
sidered his che/‘~d‘i£uvre. He died on the 29th of June, 
1779. 

MBN'BADEN ( Clnpea menhaden) is a North American 
fish of great ecoiiomic value, belonging to the same family 
and genus as the herring. The menhaden, also called 
moss-bunker by fishermen, varies in length from 8 to 14 
inches. The body is elongated and compressed, greenish- 
brown above and sllveiy below. The menhaden is abun- 
dant on the Atlantic coasts of North America, especially 
in Massachusetts Bay. These fish are largely used for 
bait, but arc rai'cly eaten, as the flosli, thougli wholesome, 
is oily. For manure Uit^y are excellent. The menhaden 
. is also valuable for the oil extracted from it. The menha- 
den fishery has of late years assumed extensive p;^opurttous 
in the United States. 

MENINGI'TIS (Gr. mhiUix^ a membrane) is the term 
used in medicine to signify infiainination of the membranes 
investing the brain. There are several varieties of inflam- 
iTiation of these membranes, de;iending cliiefly on the cause. 
'I'he most common is that known as tubercular meningitis^ 
formerly called acute htftirocephalusj and now soinctiincs 
known UH “ brain fever,” an acute and extrcmcl^j^ fatal 
febrile disease, which occurs with special frequency in 'young 
children betvrecn two and six years of age, though it is 
sometimes met with in infants, and also, but less frequently, 
in adults. In the case of children the symptoms begin 
with a feeling of listlessness and fretfulness, followed by 
disturbed sleep and pains in the head? After a day or two 
the pain becomes more severe, and it is attended by fre- 
quent vomiting and very often by convulsions. The tongue 
is white and moist, the abdomen drawn in so as to bccon- 
cme instead of convex, and the thumb is turned inwards, 
w bile if the fontanel (the space between the bones on the 
Clown of the head) be open, it will be found raised and 
perhaps pultlating unnaturally. There is also a peculiar 
vaso-motor irritability in the skin, so that if the finger-nail 
be lightly drawn across it a deep red wheal is left which 
remains for a long tin.e. The closing stages of the disease 
virc marked by drowsiness, which passes into stupor, and is 
followed by a state of complete insensibility and death. 
'J'lie early stages of this disease are very difficult to dis- 
tinguibh from those of the outbreak of a specific fever, or 
even from some of the troubles induced by teething, and 
when they become fully developed very little ran be accom- 
plished in the way of tnatmciit. Beyond the application 


of cold to the head, attention to the state of the bowels, 
and the administration of iced milk, beef tea, and perhaps 
a little stimulant, very little can be dune, though the 
bromide of potassium is sometimes useful as a sedative and 
a means of mitigating the severity of the convulsions. The 
disease is not invariably fatal, but where it is not checked 
at the outset recovery is extremely rare. 

Traumatic meningitis is the name given to that form of 
the iiifiain Illation which often supervenes upon a blow or 
injury to the head, which may also be accompanied by 
fracture of the skull. It docs not generally make its a))- 
pearatice until a few days after the accident, and its onset 
is generally marked by a feeling of pain at the scat of the 
injui'y, fits of cold and shivering, followed by increased 
temperature, thirst, sickness, drowsiness, and semi-stupor. 
Treatment consists in the application of cold to the liuiul, 
the keeping of the bowels opeUf and securing for the 
patient as much rest and quiet as possible. In the period 
immediately following the injury mercury may be given as 
a preventive, but it is of no use when the inilammation bus 
actually set in. To avoid the risk of this very fatal 
disease, gi*cat cara should be exercised in all wounds of the 
head, even where the injury may seem to bo of a slight 
character. 

iSiniple idiopathic meningitis is met with most frequently 
in persons under the age of twenty, and it may be induced 
by prolonged exposure to the sun, great excitement, us a 
consequence of any severe shock, or as a sequence of some 
acute febrile disease. Its onset is generally marked by 
acute pains, in the head, which arc followed by nausea, 
vomiting, shivering fits, followed by heat ^and flushing, 
delirium, stupor, and insensibility. Treatment is nruch 
the same as that already indicated in traumatic meningitis. 

BKENIP'POB, a Syrian slave fram Lebanon, became a 
pupil of Diogenes the Bitbylonian, head of the Stoics, after 
he had worked out. his freedom. Cynic tl)Ough he was by 
profession, he amassed great wealth ns a money-lender, 
but lost it all on one great speculation and at once com- 
mitted suicide, b.o. fiO. He was the bitterest satirist, 
especially of bis brother philosophers, that the ancients 
knew, so Lucian tells us. Varro’s satires were an avowed 
imitation of Menippos, and were called Mcnippco;. In 
like manner any very biting sarcasm comes to be called 
J/eni/tpean, 

The Sattre Ml^NTrpiSE of mediaeval France takes its 
name from this old railer. It appeared in 1594 when tlio 

Ligue” was at its height, and its serious object was to 
bring that fanatical body into derision, so that Franco 
might settle into peace again and agree to differ (as to 
Huguenots and Catholics) on religious matters. Many 
writers took part in it. It profeshes to be an account of 
the meeting of the stntes-gencral at Paris, and gives d 
burlesque of the opening, with clever exaggerated parodies 
of the speeches of the seven chief leaders (except as to 
the tiersAlitot speaker, who is quite serious, and delivers a 
splendidly severe comment on the tiinea and a panegyric 
on Henry of Navarro). It iiad an immense effect at the 
time, and remained long a favourite piepe, so that Bullur 
took it as model for his “ Hodibras” seventy years later, 

BIENIS'CUS (Gr. mmiskos^ a crescent, diminutive of 
mAil, the moon), a kind of lens having one convex snrfacu 
and one concave, the radius of the former cui-ve being tho 
shorter ; it acts as a convex lens, bringing parallel rays of 
light to a focus. 

BfEN'XSPEBMA'CBjE, an important and extensive 
order of plants, belonging to tho PoLYPKTALiK, cohort 
Kanales. MeifispennaceiB are usually bitter and tonic 
plants. Several species of Cocculus are used in their 
native countries as a remedy for intermittent fevers. 
Jateorhiztt jmlmala furnishes tho Calumua R«>ot of the 
shops, a valuable bitter. The roots of species of Cissampelos 
are administered in cases of snake-bites. Cocculus 
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Lorrips, the fruits of Annmirta panlculatn aro used in 
India to take IihIi hy stupefying them. They are some- 
times used to adulterate beer. 

In this order the male and female flowers are on separate 
plants. There are six sepals in a double scries, and the 
petals are arranged in the same way. There are six stamens, 
opposite the petals* on the receptacle. There are usually 
tlirc^arpels, each witli one ovule, fixed in a peltate manner, 
with a Bupprior inicropyle. The stem is generally woody, 
and climbing or twining; the leaves are alternate, without 
stipules. 

MSNZSPEB'BONB. an alkaloid found with picro- 
toxine in the seeds of Menispermtu cocculut^ natural 
order Meuispermaceas It crystallizes in white prisniK, 
whieh melt at 120® C. (248® Fahr.) It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. The formula is 
Cj(,n]«N()g. It is not poisonous, and is employed in medi- 
rine as an alterative, tonic, laxative, diuretic, And stimulant, 
in doses of from 1 to 6 gi’ains. 

MSN'KONITXS, a religions community founded in 
Holland hy Menno Simonis, from whom the sect takes its 
name. NoncoinbativencHS is an essential principle of their 
religion, and in adhering thereto the Mennonites have made 
sacrifices which nothing short of strong conviction could 
induce — in fact, it has been the pivot of their history. 
About the time Luther proclaimed the fundamental articles 
of Protestantism in Germany, Menno took the same step 
in Holland, forming a society on the basis of baptism after 
spiritual maturity and of opposition to bearing arms. The 
Mennonites wore immediately subjected to persecution by 
tljc government, and were driven from one country to 
another, till Paul of Russia finally offered them security in 
his kingdom. The Monnonite religion is a mixture of 
' (junker, Lutheran, and Raptist creeds, and more practical 
than abstract in its teaclnngs. One of its leading dis- 
ciples obseiTos, “It ft a religion for every day in the 
week,” and its precepts and observanci's are made touch 
every relation in ordinaiy life. They believe in the Trinity, 
a personal devil, and a veritable Hades of “ lire and brim- 
stone.” They will not bear arms or take an oath ; they 
do not sufier any one to become a public charge ; and tho 
member who lies, cheats, or steals is expelled. They have 
bishops, pastors, teachers, and deaconesses, hut no salaries 
are paid tho ministers, who have to maintain themselves 
and their families by daily labour. 

The first Memionite sottletneiit in Russia dates hack to 
17P0, when the “Chovitz” colony w'as formed, each 
family being gi'anted a perpetual lease of 170 acres of 
land, together w'ith sundiy legal immunities and privileges, 
including exemption from military service, the establisji- 
ment of their own breweries and distilleries, &c. Some 
years afterwards a special grant of about 80,000 acres of 
land was mode to them, upon which the second colony, 
“ Molotsbom,” was founded. From these two colonics the 
Ikicnnonites gradually spread over the country contiguous 
to the Black Sea, comprising three whole provinces. They 
infused fresh life into the old seaport of Odpssa, prosperous 
cities sprang up to accommodate the business of the colo- 
nies, while compact settlements and villages, surrounded 
by grain fields, groves, and orchards, were to be seen on 
every hand. It was a miracle of thrift, and all Russia 
stood amazed at the spectacle. The celebrated Odessa 
wheat was brought to perfection by the Mennonites, and 
their principal industiy was the piuduction and exportation 
of this commodity. 

In 1878, a change having been made in tho military 
organization of the Russian Empire, by which all subjects 
were required to perform miUtary duty without distinction, 
the Mennonites wei« informed they could either conform 
to the new arrangement, or seek homes in some other land 
within ten years. With heroic devotion to their faith 
they chose, rather than abandon an essential article of it, 


to make new homes in a strange country, and the Canadian 
province of Manitoba was fixed upon as tlieir future resi- 
dence. The first migration thithor was in 1874, and in 
1880 the Mennonite population in Manitoba numbered no 
less than 6500. Their settlements are laid out with tho 
same judicious care and forethought which distinguished 
them in Russia, and everything about their villages and 
farms is indicative of a happy, frugal, and superlatively 
industrious people. The arrangements with the Dominion 
government were, guarantees of exemption from milltnrv 
service, setting apart of tracts of land for their exclusive 
colonization, and a loan of 100,000 dollars at C per cent., 
repayment of which was guaranteed by their co-religionists 
in Ontario, who had settled in that province many years 
before. * 

BdDBNOBllANCHUS is a genus of ampliibians belong- 
ing to the order ^UnoniCLA, and family Proteidic. Tin's 
genus is confined to North America, where it is represented 
by two species. The Proteus of tho Lakes (^Afenobrmu’hun 
macidutun) is only found in Lake ChUmplain, the great 
lakes, and their tributary streants. It is about 12 incht s 
lung, and has an elongated, subcylindrical body, and a long 
compressed tail. The skin* is smooth, permeatc*d by many 
pores, and the colour is a dark cinereous gray, with some- 
what circular spots of a darker hue irregularly dispersed. 
The head is large and flattened, and it has a wide mouth, 
covered by thick, fleshy lips. Tlie eyes are small and placed 
far asunder, and the small nostrils are plac^ed very near tl>e 
margin of the upper lip. There arc three gills on caeh 
aide of the neck, which resemble fringe of the finest texture, 
arc of considerable size, and, when the animal is ^livc, aio 
of a fine, rich, crimson colour ; they are in constant motion. 
The gills are pijrsistuiit throughout life, and though lungs 
are present the animal cannot live long out of water. 
Four limbs are present, each foot having four toes witliont 
claws. This amphibian lives at the very bottom of tho 
waters which it inhabits, where it swims or creeps along 
tho ground with a slow serpentine motion. It feeds on 
various kinds of worms, insects, molluscs, and crustaceans. 
They arod’ound during the spawning season, April and 
May, concealing themselves in the crevices of rocks, an<l 
ore taken with the hook baited for cat-fish. The fishennen 
erroneously consider them poistmous, Another species, 
Afenobranchus lateralis^ is from the Mississippi and its 
tributary waters. 

BlBNOPO'BfA. See Hkm/bkxt>kii. 

MENBUBA'TXON is the name given to a branch of 
the application ()f arithmetic to geometry, which shows 
how to find any dimension of a figure, or its area, or sur- 
face, or solid content. &c., by means of the most simple 
measurements of whieh the case will admit. Geometry 
itself originally grew,' as its name slmws, out of liiml- 
Burveying; and mensurntion is a return to this practical 
side of the great science. Trigonometry ascertains the 
values of lines and angles, and the teachings of trigono- 
metry and of geometry fonn tho bases for mensuration. 
Being a practical art it contains many rules for facilitating 
calculations, the chief being that the area of a rectangle is 
the product of its two sides (tho result being in syi/are 
inches, aqvai^e feet, &c.); that the area of a triangle is half 
that of a rectangle on the same base and of the same alti- 
tude ; that triangles and parallelograms on the same base 
and of the same altitude are equal, &c. As every surface 
can be divid(M into triangles, these rules provide for the 
measurement of all figures, the bases being measured by 
actual yard measures. [See Bark Link.} So with cubic 
content. The content of a parallelepiped (a figure all 
whose sides are in parallel pairs, like a cube) is found by 
multiplying together tho base, width, and height, which 
gives the product in cubic inches, and generally of sneh 
figures as prisms, cylinders, &c., by multiplying the area of 
tiie base (in square units) by the height (in linear anils). 
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MENTANA, a Binnll village of Italy. 18 miles N.E. 
of Rome, and about 2 miles from Monte Rotoiido, on the 
road to Tivoli^ stands on the site of the ancient Nomentum 
— wlienco the way through it was called the Via Nomen- 
laiia. It is chiefly memorable as the scene of the total 
defeat of the Garibaldian insurgents, whose obj(K:t was to 
make Rome the capital of Italy, by the combined French 
and papal troops on the 8rd November, 1867. This was 
the first occasion on which the Chasst^pot rifle was used in 
actual warfartb The French only lost twenty-two killed 
and 161 wounded, while the insurgents left 600 dead on 
the field. 

MKN'THA is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
liAHiAT^ To tliis genus belong the. Mints, Pknny-uoyai.. 
{Mtutha Puhgiwn) and Vm*viLimiTS,T (^Mentha jiperi to), 
'I'lie species are herbs, with the flowers^ in dense whorls, 
'i'lie Ciilyx is five-toothed, generally regular; the corolla 
(*ampanulatc, with a short tube and a four-lobcd limb; 
1 Ijcro are four erect, nearly equal stamens. 

MKN'THENE, a hydrocarbon obtained from menthol 
by the ai^tion of zinc chloride. It is a colourless liquid of 
.•ign*ciible odour, liaving a specific gravity of 0*861. The 
boiling point is 168® C. (826“ Fahr.) The formula Is 
C'loHjg. It is insoluble in water, but is soluble in ether, 
turpentine, and wood naphtha. W'ith chlorine it fonns 
jicntachloromeiithene (Cj„Hj^yClg) ; with bromine it forms 
bromoinentbene (OioHj 7 Hr). 

MEN'THOL, Menthylic Alcohol, or Hydrate of Men- 
thyl. This is the camphor of peppermint oil, from the 
Mentha art^naU^ natural order Labiatas ; it is the steorop- 
tene deposited in crystals from the oil on long standing. 
It is largely imported from Japan, and made up into men- 
thol eoncs, a j^pular and efiieieiit remedy for facial 
neuralgia. It melts at 86“ 0. (86“ Fahr.), and sublimes 
uncliaiigtul at 210“ C, (410“ Falir.) It is slightly soluble 
in w*ater, very soluble in alcohol, other, and the oils. The 
formula is GjoHsioO. With hydrochloric aeid it forms 
ehlorido of meiitliyl (CioH|gCl). It also forms similar 
bromides and iodides. It is an alcohol containing the 
radicle mcntliyl (C|oHio). It is much used in*mcdicine, 
internally as a diflusible stimulant, and externally as an 
niiaesllietic. Applied topically to the skin it affects the 
nerves like aconite, deadeiiiiig neuralgic pains, and it has 
the advantage of being non -poisonous. It is also an anti- 
septic. It is applied in the form of a moulded stick, which 
melts when rubbed gently on the painful part. 

BfENTONX, a town of France, in the department of 
Alpes Mai'itimes, situated 12 miles E.N.E. of Nice, in a 
sheltered nook, with a noble semicircle of mountains 
guarding it closely towards the north, from the slopes of 
which the rooky, irregular coast of the island of Corsica is 
seen standing boldly out in the distance, while to cast and 
west the slopes are clothed with citron and olive groves, 
and tracts where flow'ers blossom nearly the whole year 
round. The town has some tmde in oil and lemons, the 
produce of its territory. It has a clean, neat appearance, 
luid a look of more prosperity and comfort than most of 
the towns of the Ri\iora. It consists of two portions, 
called the East and West Bays, divided by a projecting 
promontory, on which stands an old Genoese fort it has 
become a favourite winter resort, on account of the salu- 
brity of its aii' and the inildiiess of its climate. Mentone 
was transferred from Monaco to France in 1860. The 
population in 1882 was 8608. 

MENTZ. See MAiN/.. 

V MSNYAN'TKIN, a bitter principle obtained from the 
Buck- bean {Menyanlhea tnfolUita)^ natural order Geii- 
tiaiiaceie. It is an amorphous colourless jiowder of intcn.M*ly 
bitter taste. It is soluble in hot water, alcohol, and in 
alkalies, bnt insolnble in ether; and is also soluble in ttie 
(»rdinary acids, giving coloured solutions. The formula is 
CzyllusOix. 


MBPHXSTOPH'ELES* in the legend of Faustus, la 
the name given to the evil spirit wlio attends the doctor 
as his servant for the period of the compact, and who at 
the end destroys him and carries away his soul. The 
origin of the name, which is spelt in two or three different 
ways in the oldest versions of the story, is doubtful ; for 
while some authorities see in it a bai-barous Greek com- 
pound, mi-pkoato-^hile$y not loving tlio light, others 
would derive it from the Hebrew words mephir, dcatnner, 
and top/iely liar. In Marlowe’s tragedy of “ Faustus ” Mepbis- 
topbeles appears as one of the servants of I^ucifer, the 
prince of darkness, and though, In accordance with the tlien 
current versions of the legend, he is concerned in the per- 
formance of a number of fantastic, rudely humorous tricks, 
lie never forgets that he is a fallen spirit, and thei-e arc 
elements of sonrow and btemness in his character. At the 
present day, however, when thn name is mentioned it is 
neither of tlie mcdieeval conception nor of that of the Eng- 
lish poet that wo think, but rather of the wonderful crea- 
tion of Goethe, w*hose Mephistopbeles is cmjihatically tiic 
devil of the nineteenth century. “ The devil had played 
an important part in mythology in all times. Goethe 
. . . stripped him of mythologlc gear, of horns, cloven 

foot, harpoon tail, brimstone, and blue-fire, and inste.ad of 
looking in books and pictures, looked fur him in bis own 
mind, in every shade of coldness, selfishnesH, and unbelief 
that, in crowds or in solitude, darkens over the human 
thought — and found that the portrait gained reality and 
terror by everything he added and everything lie tiwik 
away. Ho found tliat the essence of tills hobgoblin, which 
had hovered in shadow about the habitations of men evrr 
since there were men, was pure inteQcct applied, as always 
there is a tendency, to the bcnnce of the senses; and 
he flung into literature, in his Mephistopbeles, the first 
organic figure that has been added for some ages, and 
wliich will remain as long as the Prometheus” (Emerson). 
See a1so*FAi7RTiT8 and Qortiir. 

BISB'BBCKS. Sec Mariikcr. 

BISR'CANTILS SYSTEM, an exploded theory of 
the older political economy, resting upon the absurd idea 
that the exports of a fiourishing country must bear a 
money value gi'eatcr than the imports. If the contrary is 
the case it was said that the balance of trade was against 
the country, and the excess of imports had to bo paid fur 
in cosh, thus draining tlio country of its money. 

The fallacy lies, first, in regarding money as the only'form 
of wealth, and secondly in ossniniug tliat a luilance of trade 
must be settled in cash one way or the other. As regards 
the latter, let XlOO of goods he sent to Paris at a cliarge 
of £by and sold at a profit of £b ; the Paris house has 
£110 in hand. Let gloves be bought with tills and sent 
to I^ondon, paying £b cliarges. Here is a case of £116 
of imports appearing against £100 of exports, and yet no 
cosh at all need have passed. This is only one case out of 
many. As regards the first fallacy, it is set at rest by the 
question, How is a couiiti^ to become richer by trading 
if it docs not take in more than it gives out ? ” 

BCEBCAP'TAN Qiercurium captnna)y a name usu- 
ally given to sulpbydratc of ethyl. See Etuicr. 

eSbBCA'TOB, OBRABD (whose real name was 
Kaufiman, of which Mercator is the I^itin equivalent), 
was bom at Rfipelinondc in East Flanders, in the year 
1512. He applied himself with great Industry to the 
sciences of geography and mathematics, was patronized by 
the Emperor Charles V., and aiqaiinted in 1660 cosino- 
grapher to the Duke of Jnliers. His name is given to the 
method of geogmphical projection now usually employed 
in the construction of nautical maps, in consequence of 
his having first represented the meridians by equidistant 
parallel lines, and the parallels of latitude by straight lines 
at right Rn;!les to the meridian, but he did not know tlie 
di.stancc wliich ought to separate those parallels. [See 
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Mat.] TIic credH of first investigating the principles of 
that projection, and applying them to the purposes of 
iiavigatiun, appears to be due to Edward Wright, who 
explained them in a treatise published in 1599. Gerard 
Mercator died at Doesbnrg, 2nd Deciembcr, 1594. 

M3BRCHANT GUILDS. See Guilds and Livkuy 

CDMUANIKSb 

MI»CHANTS. BTATUTB8 Or. In ancient Eng- 
land toe laws of Edward the Elder provided that if a 
merchant throve so that he fared thrice over the sea by 
his own means, then was he thenceforth of thegnright 
worthy,” whence the legend of Whittington arose later mi. 
Ethelbert made further laws as to the inercliaiits, and from 
time to time edicts were issued, till at length in Magna 
Carta (s. 41) it is onoe for ull provided that **all nier- 
I'hants shall have safe-condurt to depart from or enter 
England, to stay in or go through England either by land 
or by water, to buy and sell wit hoot any evil tolls, accord- 
ing to old and right customs, except in times of war. In 
ease of war foreign merchants are to be detained safely 
until it is swn how the English met'clmnts in the enemy’s 
country aie treated.” Henry III. gave tJjese foreign (Ger- 
man) merehants great privileges by proclamations. It is, 
however, to Edward I., the English Justinian, that we owe 
the foundation of our trading rights on their present basis, 
as w'e owe so many things besides. The famous Statute of 
Merchants was passed at Acton Burnel in 1283, giving 
proper facilities for the recovery of merchants’ debt* by 
distraint and imprisonment, and defining their status and 
privileges. This was confirmed in 1285, and again by the 
Lfirds Ordainers, who controlled Edward II., in 1811. 
Edward 1. passed his Statute of Foreign Merchants in 
1297, He managed t^Bextort from tln^se what he dared 
not get from the English — certain customs and grants of 
money in payment for further charters of privileges ; as, 
fur iustaiKie, for the Carta Mercatoria of 1 303. 

MER'CIA was one of the chief kingdoms formed after 
the English conquest of Britain. It was roughly out- 
lined by the old diocese of Lincoln as it used to be some 
years since. It was one of the latest kingdoms to be 
formed, as was natural from its inland position, the in- 
vaders being essentially pirates and sea rovers. Mercia, in 
fact, grew from the amalgamation of many petty chieftain- 
cies or small kingdomsi and came to include also all Wessex 
north of Thames. Its name signified the inarch or fron- 
tier, and its borders marched with those of the Britons of 
Wales. The chief components of Mercia were the Lindes- 
faras and Gainos in Lincolnshire, tlie Mngessetas in Hore- 
fuidshire, and the Hwiccas in Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire, and Warwickshire, and some modicum of independence 
was long retained by tiiose under the central sway of the 
Mercian king. All these tribes were Angliuns, except the 
Hwiccas, among whom were some Saxons. Mercia came at 
one time to be the principal state in England under Peuda 
and Ofia, before W’essex had attained the supremacy. 

MBR'CU&y (Lat. Merevrius)^ the ancient Roman 
god of traffic, whose name comes from the same root as 
Mercator^ the merchant, was one of the best worshipped 
gods of the Italian peninsula. Hardly a street was to 
be found withont his shrine. His great temple was at 
Rome, and was built near the Circus Maximus as early as 
ii.c. 405. Later he became identific>d with the Greek god 
Hermes, and lost his practical Roman character and attri- 
butes— a great absurdity, as the two divinities had scarcely 
anything in common. The roost reasonable explanation is 
that the Romans, wishing to identify twelve of their chief 
gods with the twelve Greek Olympian deities, had to make 
Mercurius into Hermes, because all the other thrones had 
received their occupants. 

JOiR'CUlty. Wc refer to the article Solau System 
for a general account of the position and elements of Mer- 
cury. Wc licic give the further details with respect to 


this planet which appear to be of special interest. Mercnf^ 
is the nearest planet to the sun, unless future research 
should substantiate the existence of tiie interior planets 
which have been sometimes suspected. The mean distance 
of Mercury from the sun is about 40^000,000 miles, and 
its diameter is about one-third the diameter of the earth. 
Mercury is easily seen with the naked eye at favouraUe 
times, provided the observer is not in too high a latitude.. 
Tlie difficulty of seeing .Mercury arises from the fact that 
it seldom sets more than nn hour and a half after the sun 
or rises more than that length of time before the sun. The 
best time for eeeing Mercury is in the e,vening twilight, 
about three-quarters of an hour after sunset, the spring 
being mure favoiimble than the automn. 

Tile planet Mercury is one of tbe smaller members of 
our system. Mars is the only one of the principal planets 
which can be cmnpai'ed with it in bulk. The diameter of 
Jupiter is more than thirty timift os great as the diameter 
of Mercury, yet the brilliancy of Mercury has been known 
(e.j7. in February, 1888) to rival that of Jnpiter in splen- 
dour. This is partly due to tbe proximity of Mercury to 
the sun, its distance tliorcfrom being only one- fourteenth 
part of the distance by which Jnpiter is separated from tho 
Miin. It follows that the brilliancy with which the surface 
of Mercury is illuminated *by the sun must be much greater 
than tlie extriiMic brilliancy of Jupiter. Boisides this, the 
eaith is much nearer to Mercnry than to Jupiter. Tho 
eccentricity of the orbit of Mercury is very remarkable ; in 
fact the greatest and least distances of Mercnry from the 
sun are respectively 43,()()U,UUU and 28,000,000 miles, or 
very nearly in the rate of thive to tw'o. The period of liis 
revulutiou is eighty -eight days, and the period of the ap- 



parent cycle of changes with respect to bfercury and the 
sun averages 118 days. Once during each period of 118 
days Mercury is at its greatest elongation east, and then in 
about forty-eight days afterwrards the planet has moved to 
its greatest elongation west. The actual amount of the 
elongation is from 17 to 28 degrees. 

Viewed through a telescope Mercury shows phases like tlie 
moon. At the greatest elongation the planet appears like 
a half-moon, and when nearly between the sun and the 
earth the diameter is 10 or 12 seiHnids, but only a thin 
crescent can bo seen. It is very difficult to scrutinize the 
actual surface of the planet, os it can only bo seen in day- 
light or close to the liorizon in twilight. It has, however, 
been thought that Mercury rotates on his axis once every 
twenty-four hours and five minutes, but the estimate must 
bo received with considerable caution. 

Transits of Mercury acioss^tbe sun’s disc, if of less in- 
terest than transits of Venus* are much more frequently 
seen. The avciage interval between the transits of liler- 
cury is less than ten ycni-s, aud the longest interval is 
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tliirteen yeai-s. The transits of Mercury for t!»c remaining 
part of this century occur oti 10th May, 1801, and lOtk 
Koveniher, 1804. 

MSR'CITRY or QUICKSILVUR (Lat. hydrargy- 
rum^ symlnil Ug, equivalent 200, apecific gravity ]8*i)) 
ia one of the so-called noble metals, i-cniarkuble for being 
fluid at ordinary temperatures; it boils at G(i0^ Fahr., 
giving off vapour of speciHc gravity 0*976, and may 
therefore bo distilled; it is solid at —40° Fahr., con- 
tracts at the moment of congelation, and becomes ductile. 
It is of a silvery white colour, with a striking metallic 
lustre. In consequence of tlie uniform rate at which it 
expands when heated, from considerably below 0° tf> above 
1100° Fahr., it is employed iu the ctmstruction of theriiio- 
nieters. Afercury when pure runs in small spherical drops 
over smooth surfaces; but when impure the drops becutiie 
elongated and tailed in form, and lea\’e a gray stain on 
porcelain or glass. It is a good conductor of electricity, 
and has a low capacity for heat. 

The mercury imported into this country is cx)mmonly 
contained in iron bottles secured by a screw in tlie opening, 
and is usually almost chemically puix;. If the presence of 
cdher metals is suspected it may be pressed through chamois 
leather to separate mechanical impurities, re-distilled, and 
then digested for a few days in dilute cold nitric acid, 
which exerts little action on the inerrnry if more oxidizable 
metals ara present. It is then freed from the nitric acid 
by washing with distilled water, and is finally dried cither 
by lie/it or by passing through it clean bibulous paper, when 
it becomes pure clietnUudly and mechanically. Tlie quan- 
tity of mercury imported into the United Kingdom in 
1884 was 4,497,748 Ihs., value X333,918. Kearly the 
whole came from Ftirtugal and Spain. In the same year 
there were re-exported from Gn*at Uritain 3,934,616 lbs., 
value X28o,8L7, chiefly to Hamburg, Bremen, France, 
India, and Chino. 

The mercury of commerce is entirely obtained from 
cinnabar^ its principal ore, which is a bisulphide of mer- 
• cury, ktiow'ti also as vermilion, of a brownish-red colour, 
inasNive, and sometimes crystalline. The substance of this 
hitter name used as a piguieut, is a sulphide of mercury, 
hut is more frequently an artihciul prcduct It is also 
found, although rarely, as a chloride (which is a grayish 
tumsluceiit substance), and ns an iodide and a selenide. 
Xativo or virgin quicksilver occurs only in small quaiitilies, 
and ill cavities of the suljdiur oivs. Native amalgam, or a 
compound of mercury and silver, is a white opaque sub- 
stance, generally crystallized in cubes. 

The mines occur in coixiparutivcly few places ; those of 
Ahnadcn in Spain, and Idria in Carnioia, are the most 
important The ore is to be found in upper Hungary, 
Transylvania, and the district of ZweibrUcken in Germany, 
and it is procun*d also frcm the Ludwig mine near Wetzler, 
and from the Val Sassiiia in Lucca. It is found also in 
China and Japan, and in Chili and Mexico. Mercury is also 
now obtained in yearly increasingly large quantities from 
California. 

There are two methods of reducing the metal from its 
ore. The cinnabar may bo burned in a furnace, iu wdiich 
case the sulphur is given off as sulphurous acid and the 
mercury is collected in a condciibing chamber ; or the sul- 
]))iur may be separated by tlie action of slaked lime or iron 
filings, which ro-agents, with the ore, are put into cast or 
sheet iron or earthenware retorts ; and the metal on being 
set free, and volatilized by the heat, is condensed by cold. 

Mercury forms sevetal important alloys with other metals 
^lled amalgams, some of which are liquid and others solid. 
It is employed for the extraction of gold by amalgamation 
from quartz rocks, which contain minute quantities of the 
precious metal. This amal^m is found native in Cali- 
fornia, It is solid and white. It is employed in gilding. 
fiUver, zinc, copper, and cadmium amalgams are used iu stop- j 


ping teeth. Silver amalgam is found native. Sodium and 
potassium both form amalgains with tnercury. A remark- 
able amalgam, called aininonlum amalgam, is fonned by the 
action of sodium amalgam on an ainiiiunium salt. It is 
extremely bulky, and lighter than water. It quickly dc- 
c<imposes into mercury, hydrogen, and ammonia. Tin amal- 
gam is employed most extemsivoly in the silvering of mirrors, 

'i'herc are two oxides of mercury, mercunc oxide (HgO) 
and mercurous oxide (IlgaO), Mercuric oxide, or red 
oxide, or red precipitate, is obtained by heating mercury 
for some time in contact with air, or by precipitating a 
mercuric salt by an alkali. It is highly poisonous, and is 
decom]H)scd by strong heat into mercury and oxygen gas. 

Mercurous oxide or suboxido,or gray oxide of mercury, 
can be obtained by digesting calomel in solution of cauhtic 
alkali. It is a dai‘k gray insoluble powder, which is de- 
composed by the action of light into the red oxide and 
mercury. 

There arc two important chlorides of mercury, mercuric 
chloride (HgCIs) and mercurous chloride (llg2Cl2). Mer- 
curic chloride or cori^>sive sublimate is a very poisonous 
comimund, usually obtained by sublimation from a mixture 
of mercuric sulplmte and sodium chloride. It is u heavy 
white crystal of epecihe gravity 6*48; it nu'lts at 26o° 0. 
(509° Fahr.), and boils at 295° C. (563° Fahr.) It is very 
Soluble ill hot water, ciystallizing in needles on cooling. 
It is also soluble in alcohol and ether. It forms an in- 
soluble compound with albumen, and this is therefore tlie 
best antidote in cases of poisoning. It is strongly anti- 
septic, and particularly fatal to bacteria. It has recently 
been Introduced and largely employed by Sir Joseph 
Lister in the dressing of W’ounds by bis antiseptic treat- 
ment. A solution of 1 part in #000 parts of water is 
employed. 

Mercurous chloride is well known ns calomel. It is 
usually prepared by sublimation from a mixture of mer- 
curic sulphate, mercury, and sodium diluride. It is a 
white, heavy, tasteless powder. It is at once decomposed 
by an alkali, mercurous oxide being formed. It is largely 
used iu medicine as an alterative. 

There arc also two iodides of mercury, mercuric iodide 
(IlgLJ and mercurous iodide (Hg2l2). Mercuric iodide, or 
red iodide of mercury, is a brilliant scarlet powder, ob- 
tained by precipitating mercuric chloride solution with 
potassinm iodide. It can be prepared in large ciystals by 
sublimation. It is a most virulent poison, and in small 
doses a very powerful alterative, employed in medicine in 
cases of Byjibilis. It is known also as a pigment under 
the name of Cbinese Vermilion. This iodide presents a 
curious instance of dimorphism, accompanied by change of 
colour. When heated it becomes yellow, but on touching 
it with a hard cold body it is instantly changed to the red 
modificatioTu 

Mercurous iodide, or yellow iodide of mercuiy, is formed 
by precipitating mercurous nitrate by potassiuih iodide. It 
may also bo obtained in large crystals by sublimation. 

'ilicre are two bromides of mercury, mercnric bromide 
(IIgBr2) and mercurous brnmido (IIg2Ri's); both are ciys- 
talline, white, or yellow bodies, which sublime unchanged. 

There are two nitrates of mercury, mercuric nitrate 
(Hg2N0sH20) and mercurous nitrate (Ilg32N082H2G), 
both soluble ciystallino salts. 

Mercuric sulphate (HgS04) and mercurous snlpliate 
(Hg2S04)are crystalline salts; the latter is slightly soluble 
in water. The former is decomposed by it, forming an 
inaoinble yellow basic compound known as Turpeth Mineral 
C8Hg0,S03). 

lilercuric sulphide (HgS) occurs native as cinnabar, but 
it is largely prepared artiBcially by subliming a mixture 
of mercury and sulphur, and is then known as vermilion, 
a valuable scarlet pigment. When first sublimed it is a 
dark red mass, but the scarlet colonr comes out on reduo- 
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tion to a very fine powder, the intensity of the colour 
increasing with the fineness of the powder. 

Mercurous sulphide (HpaSa) is a black powder. The 
fulminate of mercury, so largely used in percussion caps, 
has been aln*ady described, [See Fulminating Mkucury.] 
Mercuric cyanide (Hg2CN) crystallizes in white prisms, 
and is used os a source of cyanogen. It is very poisonous. 

MfTcuric cthide, or mercury ethyl (IlgSCaHf,), is an 
orgaiio-metaHus body. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 
I nit" C. (818® Fahr.) It burns with a smoky flame, giving 
off tt large quantity of mercurial vapour. 

All mercury compounds are volatilized or dccom])osrd 
by ln*at. The metal is precipitated from its solutions by 
copper. Hydrogen sulphide produces a black prceipitale 
insoluble in ammonium sulphide. 

The mercuric salts aro further distinguished by giving a 
yellow precipitate with caustic potash, a white with ammonia, 
and a scarlet with potassium iodide. The mcrenrous salts 
give a white precipitate with hydrochloric acid, which is 
turned black by ammonia, a black precipitate with caustic 
potash, and a yellow precipitate witli potassium iodide. 

licing the only metal fluid at ordinary t<rnpcr.*itures, 
mercury is much used in philosophical instruments, 
cKpecially in the thermometer for the registration of heat, 
the haroinetcr for indicating the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and in the apparatus known as Sprengers Pump, employed 
for exhaustion of high vacua, lii the chemical laboratory 
it is in constant use, especially in the collection, cundon- 
sation, and analysis of various gases. 

'I'hc mercurous salts generally arc not actively poisonous, 
but the mercuric salts are all virulent poisons. 

MeAiit'inal U»t» of Mercury . — The use of mercury in 
rouncction with mcdicifle was unknown to the tlrccks and 
ihiinans, and although it was used externally in certain 
nfl'cctions of the skin by the Arabian physicians, it was not 
until the middle of the Bixteenth century that it came into 
favour as an internal remedy. Since tlicu it has held a 
promlnoiit place as a medicinal agent, and although the 
estimate of its value has passed through many fluctuatitms, 
it is still one of the most valuable drugs at the disposal of 
the modem physician. In its melallic form it was formerly 
used in large quantities, in the hope that its weight and 
meciiAiiical action w'uuld enable it to overcome obstruction 
of the bowels, but this generally usedess practice has long 
been given np. At the present day the chief preparations 
of the drug in its metallic form exhibit it in a state of 
extremely minute subdivision, and consist of blue pills 
(^pHuta hydrarffyn)^ gray, powder (Jiydrarf/t/i'vin cum 
creta)^ and blue ointment (ftnyueviutn hydrttryyri). Blue 
pill is made by rubbing together mercury, confection of 
roses, and pownlered liquorice root, aiid it is at once the 
oldest and the most c.xtpnsivcly used of all the mercurial 
preparations for internal use. Gray powder consists of 
one part by weight of mercury and two parts of pre- 
pared chalk, the mixture being triturated until the 
metallic globules have wholly disappeared ’and the whoh 
has acqnimd a uniform gray colour. Blue or mercurial 
ointment is made up of mercury, lard, and suot, and 
mercurial plaster contains also about one-third of its 
weight of metallic mercury as its base. Calomel (Jiydrar- 
yyri mhchlorUium) is prepared from the sulphate of 
mercury, and is a liravy, white, tasteless powder, insoluble 
in water, ether, or spirit. One of the mildest preparalions 
of mercury it is largely used internally, and when suspended 
in lime water it forms the liniment known ns the Mack'- 
ira»h. Corrosive sublimate, or tlje perchloride of mercury, 
occurs in the form of a heavy, semitransparent, crystalli 
mass, soluble in water, and more freely still in alcohol or 
ether, having a strongly metallic taste. It is a powerful 
irritant poison, but when given in small doses, varying 
from one-hundredth np to one-eighth of a grain, it forms 
a most valuable medicine for internal use. Snspeuded in 
VOL, IX. 


lime water it forms the external application known as 
the yellow~va»h. The red iodide of merrury, obtained 
by precipitation from the combined solutions of mercnric 
chloride and potassium iodide, is a crystalline powder of a 
bright vermilion colour, insoluble iii water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It is a powerful preparation, veseiubling 
ctirrosivo sublimate in its action on the system. The green 
iodide of ■mercury is obtained by the direct combination of 
iodine and mereury, in the form of a heavy greeidsh-yclhiw 
powder, insoluble in water or alcohol, but soluble in ether. 

It is chiefly employed to produce the constitutional elll ct 
of mercury, and it is sonietinies made up into an ointment. 
White precipitate of mercury, or ammuiiiutcd mercury, is 
obtained by preeipitiitiiig ciUTOsive sublimate by aimiiouia. 
An opaque white powder, insoluble in water, it is never 
used internally, but is made up into an ointment for the 
destruction of parasitic insects, and ns an aj)plieation for 
<<imc diseases'of the skin. Red oxide of mercury, alwi 
Icnowii as red precipitate, is usually seen ns bright red 
irystnllino scales, and it is used only as an external nppli- 
Mtioii. Nitrate of mercury, made by dissolving nicreiiiy 
111 nitric acid, is used to make a powerfully caustic solutum, 
%nd in the preparation of the citrine ointment. 

Blue pill, ejil'»mel, and gray powder are used in niany 
affections of the digestive, apparatus. Tliey exert a special 
nfluenco upon Iho liver, and promote, the expulsiim of l)il« 
*rom tho body. Gray powder is especially valuable as n 
nild and cfHcient nperieiit for children, and it is often 
given to euro persistcait vomiting in diarrhma and in 
infantile eliolenu lu the ease of chronic diarvluea in 
adults small and oft repeated doses of corrosive sublimate 
are fnnnd more effective, and until quite recently it was a 
favourite remedy for tropical dysentfjry. (’aloiiiel is ii 
useful remedy in biliousness, but like other prepara- 
tions of mercury its use must not bo pcisisted in beyond 
due bounds. In skin diseases Tnorcurial preparations arc 
largely used, and the drug may lx* used cither as a ranstie, 
a stimulant, or as a soothing applieati(»n. The aeid iiitiutu 
of mercury is nseil ns an eseharotic in some forms of lupus, 
find soinetiines alsa for tho removal of warts and other 
small growths on the body. A liltlo of the red oxide of 
mercury in combination with zinc ointment is often useful 
ill cases of eczema, and the oiiilnient of nitrate of men-ury 
possesses most valuable detergent and stimulant proper 
rendering it extremely useful in herpes, ponigo, psoriasis, 
and some other chronic skin diseases, while it is almost a 
spccitic fur some forms of opl'.thaliiiia. Calomel ointment 
is of a soothing character, and it is employed to allay the 
itching attemhint upon some eruptions on the skin; it 
i.s one of the best itMiieiiies known for tho annoying itching 
of the anus from which many persons suffer. Mercury 
w’us formerly regarded ns possessing great power over in- 
flammation, and it was Isirgdy used in all inllainiinitory 
affections. Tliis power is now regarded as being very 
doubtful, and except in eases of iritis, peritonitis, and .some 
affections of the heart, it is rarely used to reduce inflnm- 
ination. It still maintains its reputation for the treatment 
of syphilis, and nutwlth.st:inding its many disadvantages, 
it is by far the best remedy at present known for this 
disease. 

* When mercury is taken in large quantities or for a long 
time it produces a peculiar effect known us salivation. 
The common and leading symptoms of this .arc a metallic 
taste in the mouth, an undue flow of saliva, reaching in 
cxtrcYne cases to several pints daily, sponginess, swelling, 
and ulceration of the gums, a swelling of tho tongne, 
loosening of the teeth, feutor of tho breath, and disease of 
the jaw-bones. At the same time much debility is felt, 
the flesh wastes, the blood is impoverished, and when not 
ancsted the condition leads on to death from exhaustion. 
Formerly mercuiy was used to the point of salivation in 
the treatment of many diseases ; but now a milder prautico 
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prevails, and as soon as t}ie gnms berome tender it is taken 
as a si^n to reduce the dose, or to stop the administration 
of the medicine until the system has had time to recover. 

MKRCUBY ORBS. Almost the only commercial 
source of mercury or quicksilver is cinnabar or the sulphide 
of the metal (UgS), hot associated with this it also 
occurs native in considerable quantities; and besides 
ocu'urring in native amalgam (combined with silver) it is 
found in the rare native calomel and in some gray copper 
ores, as well as in combination with iodine, selenium, and 
tellurium. 

Cinnabar has the same composition ns the artificial 
product venniliort. When pure it contains 8fi*2 per 
cent, of mercury ; it is usually found in red earthy-looking 
masses, with a specific gravity of about 0, and hardness 
slightly above 2. 

The Spanish mines have been wrought for upwards of 
2000 years, IMiiiy mentions them as at work 700 years 
ii.r. Those of Idria were discovered iu 14U7 A.D., and 
the Californian mines about ISdo. 

Cinnabar is very easily reduced. Wlien heated in con- 
tact with air the sulphur is oxidized (HgS+OusrHg-l-^^Ua), 
and the reduced mercury, volatilizing, is condensed, iu proper 
receivers. At Almaden, in Spain, a very crude process is 
adopted : the vapour of mercury and the sulphuric dioxide 
are passed through a series of vessels — aludels — likebotloui- 
less bottles, the neck of one being inserted into the base of 
the next, iu which tlie metal condenses and is subsequently 
collected. This is a very wasteful arrangement, owing to 
leakage at the numerous joints; and a large amount of 
inanual labour is required to collect the mercury and re- 
arrange the aludels, which iitimbcr about 600 for each 
furnace. At Idria the vapours are condensed in a scries 
of masonry chambers. At other places the ore, mixed with 
lime, is Jieated in an iron or earthen bottle-shaped vessel — 
cucurbit — when the mercury distils off, sulphate and sul- 
phide of lime being formed in the cucurbit. An Improvo- 
inent on this is effected by arranging the retorts after the 
fashion of those used in the manufacture of coal-gas. 

MX3UBS. FRANCIS, UJk., unconsciously earned 
himself immortality when in 1508 lie published ^^Paliadis 
Tainia,” or “ Wit’s Ti-easury,” being the second part of 
“Wit’s Commonwealth.” The book is very absurdly 
written in the eupbuistic style, but is inestimable now 
as containing a catalogue of Sbakspearo’s works which 
had appeared at tliat date. Tlie famous passage runs 
thus: — “The sweete wittic soule of Ovid lies in mellifiuous 
and iioney-tongued Shakespeare, witness his * Venus and 
Adonis,’ his * Lucrece,’ his sug’red ’ Sonnets ’ among his 
private friends, Ac. As IMautus and Seneca are accounted 
the best for comedy and tiagedy among the Latines, so 
Shakespeare among the English is the most excellent in 
both kinds for the stage. Fur comedy, witnes his ^Gentle- 
men of Verona,* his * Errors,’ his * Love’s Labor’s Lost,* his 
‘ Love's Labour’s Wonne * (probably * All’s Well that Ends 
Well ’ is here meant), his Midsummer’s Night Dreame,’ 
and his ' Merchant of Venice ; ’ for tragedy his * Richard 
tlie 2,’ Richard the 8,* ‘ Homy the 4,* ‘ King John,’ * An- 
dronicus,* and his ’Romeo and Juliet.' As Epius Stolo 
said that the Muses would speake with Plautus’ tongue if 
they would speak’e Latin, so 1 say that the Muses would 
speak with • Shakespeare’s, for fine-filed phrase, if they 
would speake English.” 

In the blank darkness which spreads over Slmkspeare’s 
career, and the doubts which perpetually arise as to the 
^order of his work, this brief paragraph stands almost alone, 
beyond the edition of the poet’s plays published by his 
fellow-actors. Indeed “Audronicus” almost rests upon 
this passage for its claim to authenticity, so little of Shak- 
speare would it otherwise seem to contain. 

MBRGAN’SBR (MergiiuB) is a sub-family of Ana- 
tidsB or Ducks. In the mergansers the bill is longer, 


more slender, and more cylindrical than in the ducks; each 
mandible is furnished along its edges with small, pointed, 
saw-like teeth, directed backwards; the tip of tlio upper 
mandible is hooked. In their general aspect and plumage 
these birds approach the tine ducks (Anatiiiffi), but their 
gizzard is less muscular, and the intestinal canal and ita 
ciEcal appendages are sliorter. The head bears a more or 
less developed (jrest. The mergansers frequent both inland 
waters and the sea-shores, and are chiefiy confined to the 
northern parts of the world. They swim well, but from 
the weight and fiattened form of their bodies appear deeply 
immersed in the water, the head, neck, and back only being 
visible. Tliey are also excellent divers, moving beneath tho 
surface with great rapidity and to a gi'oat distance at a 
time in pursuit of the fishes which form their prey. Tluur 
flight is strong and swift, and they have great endnrance 
oil tho wing, but from the shortness and backward position 
of the legs ai*e awkward upon land, llio males after pair- 
ing time are subject to a partial change iu tho colour of 
their plumage. 

The Goosander {JMvrtfm mfrgnn$er)^ the largest of tho 
Bttbfuiiiiiy, is a common bird in the northeru ports of both 



Goosander {Jlergut fMrgaimr\ 

hemispheres ; but in this country it is usually seen only in 
winter, though it breeds in some parts of Scotland. The 
plumage of tJie male bird during the breeding season is 
very beautiful, the licad being a dhrk glossy green, the 
breast sahnoii-colonred, and the upper surface and wings 
black and white. The ordinary plumage of the male, and 
that of the female at all seasons, is duller, the head being 
reddisli-brown, the upper parts grayish-brown, and the 
under surface white. The bill and feet ore reddish- orange. 
Tlio nest is phicfHl in the stump of a hollow tree or under 
a rock. The Red-breasted Merganser (^Mergua aermtor) 
resembles the goosander generally in its pluinngo, but tbe 
male in the breeding season has the up^ portion of its 
breast red, with black streaks. It has a more southern 
range, and breeds in Scotland. The Smew {Mergug 
alhellui) is a beautiful bird, the nuptial plumage being 
white with black crescentic markings. , It is much smaller 
than the preceding species, with which it agrees in distri- 
bution. The Hooded Merganser (^Afergua cucullotua) has 
a brpad crest with a large white patch on eadi side of it. 
It is a native of North America, but has occasionally found 
its way to our shores. 

BCIUZD'IAN CIRCLB. Tlie meridian circle is the 
great moasuriiig instrument by which the work of survey- 
ing the heavenly bodies is chiefiy accomplished. Until 
tho last few decades obsorvatorics were generally supposed 
to be incomplete until equipped with the instruments 
known as the transit instrument and the mural circle. In 
the older books on astronomy these instruments are fully 
described, but of late years a change has taken place. 
The two instnimcDts are now combined into one, to which 
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th« name of mrriMfrn circle is usually given. By a single 
obHci’vutioii with the meridian circle we obtain the two 
elements of the position of a celestial body — viz. its right 
ascension and d(*clination. All the great observatories 
have adopted the modern instrument, and one of the must 
approved forms of the meridian circle is shown in our 
riate. It represents the instrument at Leyden erected by 
MessFis. Tistor and Martin of Berlin. Instruments on the 
same pattern and by the same makers are found in Dun- 
bin k, and several other leading observatories. 

The telescope is 6 inches in aperture and 8 feet long, 
and I lie diameter of the circles is 8 feet. The pivots rest 
in horizontal beatings duo east and west, so that tlie tele- 
scope moves in a vertical plane coincident with the meridian. 
Tlie circles are attached to the axis of the telescnpe, and 
th(‘y arc read oflT by microscopes, which are supported by 
arms attached to the mtisonry piers on eacli side. The 
circiee are graduated from O’’ to 860*^, and each degree is 
subdivided into thirty equal spaces, encii of two minutes, 
'rite reading mierobcojtes further subdivide each of these 
two minute spaces into 120 equal poi'ts corresponding to 
seconds, uiid as the microscope can be read to the tenth of 
one part, it follows that the mcridiau circle really subilivides 
the circuniference into tenths of a secomi. The two circles 
uie exactly himiiar, and there are four reading microscopes 
placed at each side at right angles. A Special piece of 
inachiiicry (not shown in the IMate) enables the whole 
iuNtrumeni to \yo lifted from its bearings, drawn from be- 
tween tiic jiiers, turned round, and reared again witli each 
pivot ill the bearing previously ocibpied by the otlicr. 
The mean of two observations made iu tlie direct and the 
1'cversc‘d positions is thus freed from certain instrumental 
.eri’ors. Counterpoises are provided which relieve tlie 
presbure of the instrument on the pivots. To illuminate 
tlie parts required to be read a lamp is fixed on a tube 
projecting from eacli pier; the light of the lump streams 
along this tube through the pier, and at the other side it is 
received by suitable reflectors, which subdivide tlie light bO 
as to carry a supply to each point wliere illunuuattou is 
necessary, while still confining the rays so as not to iiiter- 
fiM'e with the darkness which is necessary for observation. 
In the focus of the instrument a series of spider webs or 
of fine lines ruled on glass are adjusted. The transit of 
fne celestial * body is observed over the successive vertical 
wires. This was formerly done by the eye and ear method. 
Of late years an electrical method, known as the chronograph, 
has been introduced, by which, as tlio star passes each wire, 
the observer closes a key which makes a mark on a sheet 
of paper strained on a revolving drum. The sidereal cluck 
also makes maiks on the drum, and the coinpurisou of the 
two determines the time of the transit, At’the same time 
the observer by a slow movement places the telescope so 
that the star runs along a horizontal wire, and thus 
when the microscopes are read off the zenith distance is 
found. The zero of the circle is obtained by directing the 
telescope downwards on a basin of mercury, and then 
bringing the horizontal wire into cuiiicidence with its 
reflection. 

MlfeBIBIlbaS, VROBBWBL, a distinguished French 
novelist, historian, and arcbieolngist, was born at Paris, 
28th September, 1803. llis father, a painter of some 
note, and secretary to the £cole des Beanx Arts, gave him 
a good education, which be turned to advantage in tho 
study of English and Spanish literature. In 1828 he 
published, under the pseudonym of Joseph LT^straiige, a 
series of studies for the theatre, which pmfessed to bo 
translatmns from the Spanish drama, under the title of 
“ Thddtre de Clara Gazul, Comedienne espagnole.** This 
work excited much attention, and It was received with 
much applause by the pioneers of the Homantic school, 
who liad already commenced their famous conflict with the 
Classicists; but tho promise it gave of dramatic ability was 


never realized, and the talents of Mdrimi^e found their 
scope ill other directions. In 1827 he published ^ lot 
Guzla,** tho results of some studies in Slavonic poetry, 
and soon after this he became a regular contributor to tlie 
Kevue de Paris and the Itevue ties Deux Afundes^ pro- 
ducing romances, novelettes, historical sketches, &c., in 
which he displayed great realistic power and tho coiunmiid 
of a clear vigorous style. After tho revolution of Jnl}, 

1 S30, he entered public life, and in 1834 was appointed 
inspector of historical monuments, in whicli capacity he 
visited many parts of France, and published his observa- 
tions ill a series of reports and some volumes of travels. 
Ilis studies of Corsican life also enabled him to produce 
his greatest romance, ** Colomba,” which appeared in 1841. 
He (lieu applied himself cliiofiy to historical research, pub- 
lisliing in 1844 liis “ Etudes sur THistoire romaiiie,” and 
the same year bo was elected a member of the Freiicii 
Acaiiemy. Ills Histoire do Don Phdre I.” was issued 
in 1848, and two years afUu'wards it was translated into 
English. In 1 858 he was appointed a member of Senate, 
in 1858 president of the commission for reorganizing the 
Bibliotli^ue Iinperiale, in 1830 Corninanderof the Legion 
of Honour, and the same year a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. He died at Cannes in October, 1870, 
His “ Lettres h unc Inconnue ” up^ieared posthumously in 
1872, and llio ^^A'ttres k une nouvelle Inconnue” were 
)mblished in 1875. A fresh series of letters, addressed to 
Sir Antonio Panizzi of the British Museum, were also 
published in 1881. 

BUStl'KO is a breed of sheep formerly confintnl to 
Spain, bat now reared in Saxony, and introduced witii 
sucet^Hs into Australia. Tlie w'ool is celebrated for its 
length, fineness, and silky softness ; it abounds in oil, so 
that the fleers? generally looks dingy from tho dust and dirt 
adhering to the outside. Wool is present on the foreiiead 
and checks. The honis arc very large and spirally twisted. 
The skin of tlio neck is loose and. pendulous. 'J'his breed 
bus not been found profitable in England, as it owes all 
its value to 'the excellence of its wool^ tlio carcase being 
worthless. See Mksta. 

UBRION'ETH, BO called alter Merion^ a British hero, 
a county of Hortli Wales, is bounded N. by Carnarvon- 
shire and Denbighshire, N.E. by Denbighshire, E. and S. 
by Montgomeryshire, S. by Cardiganshire, and S.W. and 
W. by Cardigan Bay, an inlet of the Irish Sea. Its greatest 
length, north-cast to south-west, is 45 miles; its greatest 
breadth, north-west to south-east, is 80 miles. The area is 
602 square miles, or 885,291 acres. The population in 
1881 was 52,038. 

Coast Line and Surface, — Tlie northern part of tlie 
c^oast is formed by the estuary of wdiicli the Traeth Mawr 
and the Traeth Bach are portions. From tlic Traetli Burh 
the coast runs south about 6 miles past Havlecli to the 
little headland on which stands tlie village of Mochraes or 
Mocbim The coast is skirti^d by sands dry at low water, 
amUat some distance out to sea are three sandbanks, the 

Dutch Bank,” the Pontigal Bank,” and the “ Sarii 
Badrig.” This remarkable shoal runs from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coast 22 fillies out to seu in a south- 
west direction ; it is composed of sand and gravel. It is 
dry at the ebb in spring tides, and in storms is marked by 
fearful breakers. From Mochraes the coasit runs S.S.K. 
to Barmouth, and thence south to tho Dovey and the 
Tuwy. There are few clifis aloi g the coast. Merioneth is 
the most moantainous of all the Welsh counties, and con- 
tains some of the loftiest peaks in North Wales. Tlie 
Berwyu Mountains traverse the county from north-east to 
south-west, skirting tho valleys of tho Dee, the Wnion. and 
the Maw. Many of their summits are from 2000 to 300(t 
feet high. C.iiler Idris, though not tho highest, is tho 
most remarkable, its summit eonsistlng of liugo culumnii 
of crystalline grecnstuiie, like tlie basaltic columns oi the 
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Giant’s Causeway. There are other mountain groups and 
ciHsets. 

The county is ulinost entirely ocenpied with the slate 
rocks which prcdoniinuto in North Wales. Along the 
valley of the Dee^ as far up as Bala and the valley of the 
Klwen, a bluish-gray limestone is found, which is (jiiarried 
for lime, the principal inanuro employed in the eomily. 
Great quantities of wliilc limestone are quarried and burnt 
for liino ueni* Corwen. Westward of the limehtono tlic 
rocks are chiefly slaty, formiug abrupt and rugged moun- 
tains of desolate appenranee. Lead and eopper mines are 
worked near Towyu at the month of the i)lsynwy, and 
co]>per mines near Barmouth^ some gold is obtained hy 
crushing the auriferous veins which traverse the primaiy 
roeks. There are slight indications of volcanic agency 
among the mountains. • 

Tluj pnncipal rivers belonging to the eonnty are the 
Ueo, the Maw, and the Dovey, with their resj>ectivo 
ufllueiits. The Deo lises near tln^ Berwyn Mountains, and 
flows tljiough Lakfi Bala into Denbiglishirc ; it receives the 
l.ew, 'rwreh, Glottwr, Alwim, and other small streams. 
The Maw, tho Dovey, and the Disynwy all rise within the 
county, and, after roceiving many small streams, fall into 
the Jribli Sea. 

Tlntrc are many lakes, most of them small. Tlic largest 
are Llyn-Tcgid or Bala Lake, 12 miles in circumference, 
and abounding with trout, carp, and pike; and IJyu-y- 
Myngil. Merioneth is well supplied with railway acconi- 
iiiodation. 

The agriculturists of Merioneth are chiefly engaged in 
pasturAge, grazing, and dairy farming, but tillagii is ex- 
tensively practised. Farming is still backward. Mtieii of 
the land is mountainous, and extensive tracts are iiieapabie 
of prtjfitablo cultivation ; hut the valleys are tolerably 
fertile. The chief crops are l)ariey, oats, and p(»tatoe8. 
Cattle arc kept in large numbers, and much caixj is given 
to the improvement of the breeds. It is, however, in sheep 
fanning that the greatest progress has been niade. The 
Merioneth sheep arc small but hardy, with •good meat- i 
pnidncing qualities and heavy fl<*cces, and more wool is | 
]a'udueed in this county tliaii iii any other in Wales. Dol- | 
4;klly is tlie county town. 

Merioneth is divided into six hundreds. It is in tlie 
dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor. It is in the North 
Wales Circuit, and the assizes arc held at Bala in the * 
spring and at Dolgclly in summer. The county returns 1 
one member to ParliaiuKut. This c(»nnty is tlie only division 
of tlie principality which retains its old British name, 
J^JcirionifihL There are several trnees of Roman works, 
and remains of camps exist near Bala. 

MERLE D’AUBlGNli:, JEAN HENRI, n popular 
historian of the Reformation, was born at Kaux-Vives near 
Geneva, 16tli August, 17b-L Ho was a descendant from 
an old Oalviiiistic family of Niincs, and after bt^ing educated 
at his native place and at Beilin, he became pastor of the 
French rrotestaiit Church in Hamburg, He remained at 
Hamburg in this capacity for live years, at the end of 
which he proceeded to Brussels, where he became chaplain 
to King Williaiii, After* the revolution of 18U0 he was 
invited hy the king to return to Ilollaud as tutor to the 
JMijee of Orange, but declining the ofter went to Geneva, 
where ho assisted to establish a now college for the propa- 
gation of orthodox theology, in which ho was appointed 
ja'ofesHor of church history. In tills congenial position 
lie remained until his doatli, which took place at Geneva, 
^ ‘ilst October, 1872. 

Tile great work of his life was his ** Histolrc de la Rd- 
formation an Seizidmu Bieclo” (live vols., Paris and Gen- 
eva, l83o“8r); 2nd edition, Written avowedly 

from an evangelical standpoint, this work displays a wide 
Mcquaiutance with the subject, strong syinpatiiy with 
the priuciplos of the Rufurmatlon, aud has all the ad- 


vantages derived from an animated, picturesque, and elo- 
quent style. In England and America it has been iinmens^'Iy 
popular, and some hundreds of thousands of copies of the 
English translation liave been sold in these countries. A 
continuation of the history, entitled the “ Histoire de la liu- 
fnrmation en Europe au Temps de Calvin ” (three vols., 
Paris, 18flfl-65), and liis “ La Rdpublique d’Angleterre anx 
.lours de Cromwell ” (Paris and Geneva, 1843), though use- 
ful, have never obtained the celebrity of the earlier work. 

MSRXIN (Falco malon) is the smallest of the 
FALCf>NS inhabiting Britain. It measures only 11 or 12 
inches in length ; the plumage of the hack is of a fine 
bluish -gray culunr; the wing primaries are quite black; 
the lower parts are reddish, with brown patches and streaks. 
In the femnlo the hack is reddish-brown, and the lower 
parts browiiisli-white. Notwithstanding its small si/e tin; 
merlin is so couragenus aud powerful that it has htsMi 
known to strike and kill partridges at least twice its own 
weight ; blackbirds and thrushes, and other small hird^, are 
its eoiniiion prey ; and it was funiierly ti'ained to puraue 





Merlin {Falco ataalm'), 

these for the amusement of its owners. In the palmy days 
of falconry the mtM'lin was the lady’s haw'k. Its nest, 
which is riido and scanty, is built upun^the ground in rocky 
jdace.i or among lieath ; the eggs are four or fivu in num- 
lM*r, and of a mottled reddish-brown colour. 

This heautif\d and daring little falcon is generally dis- 
tributed through Kuro])e, and extends its range in Asia as 
far as Nepal. It occurs also in North America (Lakes 
Huron and Superior), and a closely allied species, if not 
th(f same, is found in South Africa. In our island it 
breeds on tho moors of some of our northern counties, and 
according to Mr. Kyton, on Cudur Idris iu North Wales. 

MICR'LIN, H legendary British magician or wizard, who 
helped the natives of Britain to contend with tlieU* Englisli 
invjiders. Gi’oflTi ey of Monmouth names the fifth century os 
his epucli, aud gives him a demon father. Merlin figures 
largely in Lord Tennyson’s Arthurian epic, Idylls of the 
King ’’and in Spenser’s “ P'acrie Qiieenc,” There js also a 
Scottish (Border) traditional Merlin whoso legends have a 
great resemblance to those of the British inagicianf but 
whose date is set a century later. Prophecies (profaibty 
not authentic) of both these Merlins exist, and like the 
legfMids are very similar to each otlier. No doubt the two 
traditions have a common origin. 

MERO'PXDAB. /See Bici<:-katkk». 

MSROVIN'QXANS. See Fhanor. 

MSR'SSBURO, one of the oldo^t towns of Saxony, 
and tlio chief town of a government of the same name, is 
situated on the Saale, 10 miles by railway S. by. W. from 
Ilallc, and had 15,025 inhabitants in 1880. The most 
remarkable buildings are— a fine palace, now used for the 
government offices; the ancient cathedral, which has one of the 
largest organs in Gcnnany; the cathedral school; the mou'* 
ustory of St. Peter, iu the suburb of Alteiiburg; the palace 
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of Coimt Zrchi, pptscopal palace, sdiool of Burgery, the 
military hospital, and a towii^hull. Tlicre are iiianiifac- 
tories of various kinds, and extcnsiro breweries and dis- 
tilleries. It was at Mci'sebur;;, the March town,” that 
Henry tlic Fowler inflicted a great defeat on the Hiuigarians, 
A.u. im. 

MSR'SXY, a river of England, on the right bank of 
the estuary of which stands the great cotnmereial port of 
Liverpool. Though not large, the Mersey has, from its 
flowing through the principal manufacturing district of the 
nupiie, and giving its name to the gulf or estuary between 
Lancashire and Cheshire, become, in point t)f commercial 
importance, second only to the Thames. It has its sources 
ill the great central ridgo, or Pennine chain, on the confines 

Yorkshire, Cheshire, and l)orhysirm^ After receiving 
the G<»yt from the south, and flowing west throngli Stoek- 
}tort, it is joined by its important affluent the Irweli. The 
litter, which has its source in the Laneasliirc moors, near 
Hasliiigden, flow's south through lliiry to Manchester, where, 
being joined by two smaller streams, it takes a w’csterly | 
com so, till its confluence witli the Mersey. After being 
still further increased by the Roden from Macclesfield, tliu 
Alerscy passes Wariington, a little below which it expands 
into a magnilicent estuary, near its junction with tho 
Lisli Sea. 'Hio whole cour^o is about 70 miles, with a 
breadth at the estuary of Id miles, narrowing to from 1 to 
‘,i miles ill the channel. The pcnnaiieiit accessibility of 
Ijverpool as a port depends upon the gulf-shaped form 
of this estuary. The rapid ebb current of the imniense 
body of water thrown in by the tide has a great Kcouriiig 
power; and though the entrance channels often shift, deep 
jaissages are alw'ays kept open. Tho Doe estuary, on the 
other iiand, is a bay; and the passage to Chester has been 
silted np, so that the construction of a large ship canal w.os 
remlered necessary some years ago. 

MER'TBYR TYD'VIL, a town of Wales, in Glamor- 
gan, situated 22 miles N.W. of CardifT, and 1811 from Lon- 
don by the Great Western Railway, is situated in a valley 
surrounded by lofty hills on the east bank of tho river Tuf. 
It is by far the largest town in Wales, and has advanced 
with extraordinary rapidity. At the commencement of tho 
century it was a mere village: in 1881 it had 48,Hfil in- 
hahitants, with iron and coal w’orks which rank w'itli the 
liirgest ill the kiiigduii;i. The prosperity dates from the 
dcA'clopment of tho coal and iron mines in tlie neighbour- 
hood. The stratum of coal, wliich is of excellent quality, 
is accompanied with parallel veins of argillaceous iron, 
penetrating to a great depth, and yielding at an average 
about 35 percent, of metal; and steel is now largely pro- 
duced. The town of Merthyr consists cliiefly of workmen’s 
dwellings and small shops. The masters generally live at 
some distance, and the managirs, overlookers, and higher 
ofliuiiils of the various establislimonts reside in tiio suburbs, 
where some good residences have been hnilt. Tiie town ie 
we 1 drained and has a good supply of water, and it is now 
one of tlio most healthy mauufacturing towns in Gveot 
llritaln. There are several churches and chapels, schools, 
meehanics’ institutes, temperance hall, tlieatre, court-house, 
banks, and a very fine market-place. The produce of the 
iron and coal mines is chiefly shipped at Cardift*. The first 
iron tramway in Great Britain was laid dow'ii from Mt»rthyr 
to CardifiT in — and on this, for a wager of £1000, 

Tivvethick ran the first locomotive in 1804. The parlia- 
mentary borough — which has a population of 91,878— 
sends twm members to the House of Commons. The uame 
, of tiie town U a corruption of Martyr St. Tydfil^ a native 
princess traditionally said to have sufl'ered death fur her 
religion. . 

BIBR'TON COLXJBOE. OXFORD. This college was 
first founded at Malden in Surrey, in 1204, by Walter do 
Merton, bishop of Rochester and chancellor of England, 
who in 1274 removed it to Oxford The buildings cuusist 


of three counts. The hall was entirely recast, nnder tho 
direction of Sir G. G. Scott, in 1872. The work included 
new windows, a new open timber roof, new west gallery, 
and completely new fittings. The chapel is also a paribh 
chnrch, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. It contains, 
among other monuments, that of Sir Tlioinas Bodlcy* 

MER'TON. STATUTE OF. a fainons piece of early 
Englibli legislation passed in 1286. Among other things 
it cxcnsetl freemen from the attendance at both hundred 
and county courts, which had become very galling, and it 
also checked “frequent and vexatious writs of novel 
disseisin,” which any one dispossessed of land might 
issue to the sheriff commanding him to suninion a jury and 
decide upon the legality of tiie dispossession. This writ of 
uovel disNcisin was not abolished till 1838. 

BIERV. a district of Central Asia, near the N.E. fmntier 
of Persia, embracing a fertile tract separated from tlic sur- 
rounding desert by the river Murghab, and known as the 
Oasis of Merv. This oasis is a highly cultivated and thickly 
populated district of about 600 square miles, with a com- 
puted number of nearly 500,000 inhabitants. Irrigation 
is eflVcted by numerous canals and channels from the main 
ciinrso of the Murghab River, wdiich is dammed at threo 
places for the purpose of making the most of its volume 
within a limited space. The remains of old Merv, consist- 
ing of the rnins of Giaour Kala, Sultan Sanjur, and Bairam 
AH, lie at the most eastern point of this territory, on the 
recognized caravan route to Clutrjtii and Bokhiu'a ; but tho 
present town, whicli, strictly speaking, is now nothing more 
than tho fort of the late chief of tho Toktamish, or priiieipal 
branch of the Tekd Tureoinans, is situated on the Murghab 
itself, some 30 miles south-west of the ancient cities. Round 
the fort is a straggling collection of kibitkax or mud huts, 
and the fort is locally known as Kourhid Khan Kala. 'J'he 
distance to the Indian frontier is 650 miles; to the Afghan 
frontier, about 150 miles; and across the breadth of Af- 
ghanistan, 600 miles. In a military sense, Merv has been 
considered a place of importance from the earliest times, 
as it is the junction of two strategic lines of advance on 
Herat, and it was fixed on us an important point by Na}M»leon 
in bis projected invasion of India. It is also tho inccLing 
point of two great Asian trade routes. 

Old Merv, after passing under tho power of nnmerons 
Asian conquerors, was finally occupied by a Turkomaii triLe 
in 1850, who, after a prolonged and gallant resistance to 
the Rn.sBian power, were overcome in 1881 by General 
Skobeleflf; and a deputation visited St Petersburg and imuio 
obeisance to the Cz.'ir, tbough in 1877 they had declared 
allegiance to Persia, In 1884 the klervis eonipletcly sub- 
mitted to Russia, and accepted the duty of paying taxc.s, 
and <if furmnUiug a military contingent. 

MBR'WINGS or MEROVIN'GIANS. the first great 
dynasty of Frank sovereigns of Gnul. JSce Franck. 

MESACONIC or CXTRAGARTIC ACID, an acid 
obtained by oxidizing citraeonic acid with nitric acid. It 
crystallizes in colourless needles, and is s«dublr in hot water, 
alcohol, and ether. It melts at 0. (392'* Fahr.) 

The formula is GsHqO^. It forms u number of crystalline 
salts (yilled mesaconates and an cllier (Cyll 4 (> 4 ). 
MBSEMBRYAN'TBBMI^M. See Fk^oidk.k 

BfES'ENTERY (literally, “amidst the bowels”), a 
term in anatomy applied to several dwpliaitnres of the 
peritonenm which maintain the dlfiercnt portion.'* of the 
intestinal canal in their respective situations, allowing, 
however, moie or less motion. They are formed of two 
laminm, between which are contained tho corresponding 
portion of intestine and the vessels that pass to it. One 
only of theso duplicatures has received the name of mexnt- 
Ury^ properly so called. This belongs to the small in- 
testine, which it suspends and retains in »itu. its posterior 
margin, which Is the smallest, is straight, and dchcends 
obliquely from the left side of the body of the second luin- 
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bftr vertehrn to tlie iliac fosM. lU nnterigr marpn ia ' 
curved, and corrospunds to the whole length of the einall 
intestine. 

MESH'ZD or MABH'XSD, a fortified city of Persia, 
tlie capital of Khorasan, 201 miles >I.W. of Herat. Popu- 
Litiori. 100.000. It has manufactnrps of velvets, jewelry, 
Hword-blodes, &c., and gunpowder, and an active trade with 
Itokhara, Kandahar, Herat, and Yzed. The town stands 
in the midst of a fertile plain, is inclosed by strong walls 
about 7 miles in circuit, and contains the magnificent 
mausoleum of the Imam Kiza and the Caliph Haroun al 
Haschid ; but its private buildings arc mostly of sun'-dried 
brick, and its colleges are in ruins. The moscpio is one of 
the most magiiilicent in tlio world, and has two beautiful 
minarets. The sljrinc is visited by large numbers of pilgrims 
every year. The town is by far the most important in 
North-east Persia, being the centre of numerous converging 
routes. Tt is the chief city of the great sect of Shiites, 
and is thus of nearly equal importance with Mecca, the 
sacred city of orthodox Mohammedans. The town is not 
a pleasant place, owing to its foul w'atcr, and from the fact 
that (it being a holy city) unhuried Pei'sians are brought 
tliere in vast numbers for iiitcrinent from the most distant 
parts of the empire and in the most horrible condition. 

MSSXTIC AltCOHOL, see Acktonk (CyH^O), for 
W'hich it is another name, the alcohol or hydrate of Mksityu 

MBSIT XC ETHER or OXIDE OF MESITYL 
(CjjHmO) is a cxdonrlcHs oil having an odour of pepper- 
mint. The specific gravity is 0*848; the boiling point, 
18 r C. (2t57‘* Fahr.) 

MES'ITYL, a hypothetical radicle, having the formula 
and unknown in the isolated state. Chloride of 
mesityl can be obtained from acetone by the action of 
hydrochloric acid. It is a heavy, oily liquid, having the 
formula C 3 H,-sCl. 

MESIT'YLENE or MBSXTYLOL is n hydrocarbon 
obtained from acetone by the action of sulpliuric acid. It 
is a light oil of garlic odour, burning with a bright smoky 
flame. The formula is CyHi 2 ; boiling point, 102’’ C. 
(323“ Fahr.) Tlie cldorine dei ivatlve is tricliloromesitylene 
(CyUjCli); the bromine derivative is tribroinoincsitylene 
(C„Hyllr)) — both crystalline bodies. There are also two 
iiitro-di^rivatives, and a base known as nitromesidino 
(CyH|sN 202 ), which crystallizes in yellow needles, and 
cumbuics with acids, forming a mimber of salts. 

BIBS'MER, FRIEDRICH (or FRANZ) ANTON, 
the founder of tlie theory of animal magnetism, sometimes 
called after his name Mesnierumi, was horn nt Weil on the 
I.Akc of Constance, 23rd May, 1733. Ho studied medicine 
at Vienna, and after taking his degree commenced practice. 
Ho devoted himself nt first to the study of astrology, and 
in 17()G published a work Planetarum Influxu,’* in 
which ho pronmlgated the theory that the planets exercised 
an iiiflucace ovur the human body. Soon after ho com- 
inoiiced to attempt the cure of disease by stroking the 
liody with magnets, and after a controversy with Father 
Hell, a Jesuit of Vienna, respecting the original discovery of 
this practice, he discarded the magnets and relied upon 
manipulation alone. His pretensions having involved him 
in much controversy he moVed to Paris in 1778, and in a 
short time his claims bc*came the general talk of that 
capital. By the medical faculty he was denounced as a 
quack, but he soon made many converts and gained con- 
Htderublo snms of money from patients who believed that 
he iiad cured them of different diseases. He is said to 
]^ve received liis patients in a dimly lighted hall hung 
with mirrors, and to have arranged them in a circle round 
a kind of vat of simmering chemicals, which he termed a 
vaquet. Silence reigned, only interrupted by soft strains 
of distant music wiiich floated at lnt«r\*alH througli the 
rcM)ni, and when the patients were supposed to have become 
iuiiicicutly nervously excited Mesiiier walked solemnly 


and slowly round the circle, influencing some by a glance, 
touching others with a wand, and making passes over the 
faces or bodies of the rest. At length the governnient 
appointed a scientific commission to investigate the subj(>ct, 
and their report being very unfavourable Mesmer thought 
lit to resume liis travels, and he removed from Paris to 
England. He afterwards fell into obscurity and died at 
Meeishurg in Swabia. .5tii March, 1815. 

Altliough he mingled much quackery with his pr&ctice 
Mesmer genuinely believed in his own power to iiifliiriice 
others, and there was in reality a basis of truth for his 
pretensions. Experiments made by some of his disciples 
showed that many of the phenomeua might bo produced 
merely by gentle manipulations, and without the aid of any 
of the appeals to the imagination used by Mesmer liirn- 
self. Under the titles of odyllic force, animal magne- 
tism, electro-biology, and mesmerism, the subject for a h>ng 
time remained on the border-land of charlatanism; but 
more recently it has been made tlic subject of scieii title 
inquiry, and most of its phenomenfa have received adequate 
physiological explaimtiou, [See Hypnotism.] See also 
l)r. W. B. Carpenter’s “ Mental Physiology ” (London, 
1874), Maudslcy's “Physiology of Mind ” (London, 1878), 
and Heulenhain’s treatise on “ Auinial Maguetisiii ” (Eiig. 
trails., London, 1880). 

MESNE, in law, a term denoting intermediate or fn- 
tereeniiig. Thus meene procese is generally used in coii- 
tradistiuction to ^final procese^ and signifies a writ nr 
process issued between tlie eomnieucement of an action 
and the suing out of final process, or execution. 

MES'OBLAST, the medial layer of the blastodenn of 
the embryo of vertebrates, from which in due course are 
derived all the tissues and organs of the body between the 
skin and the epithelium of the digestive tract— that is, all 
the muscles, nerves, genito-nrinary system, and connectivo 
tissue, and tlie digf>stivc canal, except its epithelial lining. 

MEB'OLITE (Gr. mesoe, middle, and lithoe^ a stone) 
is one of the tricliuic zeolites. It is allied to natrolite, hut 
the base, soda, is partly replaci*d by lime ; it is therefore a 
hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. Mcsolitu 
occurs mostly as fine white acicular crystals, lining the 
drusy cavities of such rocks as the tertiary basalts of Scot- 
land and North-east Ireland. 

BIESOLON'GHX or BOSSOLON'GHX; perhaps the 
ancictit Olenus, in J^ivadia, a small town in Greece, lies uii 
the northern side of the Gulf of Patras, near its entrance, 
and right ()ppo.sitc Cape Kologria, or Papas, in the Murea, 
22 miles west of l^panto. It became remarkable during 
the Greek insurrection of 1828 against the Titrks, through 
its siege and capture by Ihrahim Pasha, the commander-in- 
ebief of the besiegers. The heroic resistance of the Greek 
garrison, and their ultimate fate, mode the name of Meso- 
longhi popular over all Enrope. Lord Byron died here 
in 1824. 

MESOPOTA'BHA is a Greek vi'ord which means “ a 
tract botwocn rivers.” It corresponds to the Old Testa- 
ment Aram-naharnim^ that is, “ Aram,” or “ Syria between 
the two rivers,” and the term was applied to the whole or 
at least tlie more fertile portion of the district now krin^u 
as Al-Jcsirah or tlie island, to the north of the Median 
Wall, between the Tigris and the Euphrates after they leave 
the mountains. The countiy stretching southwards along 
the channels of these rivers to the Persian Gulf, and corre- 
sponding to the ancient Babylonia^ is properly termed Irak 
Arab!, but in modem times the word Mesopotamia is often 
used fur both districts, covering an area of about 180,000 
square miles. This country so defined forms one great 
geographical region, hilly and undulating wliera it borders 
on Armenia, clothed with forests of oak, m iple, chestnut, 
and terebinth, but for the must part censis ing of a series 
of levels, the renowned plains of Assyria and Babylonia. 
The character of these plains varies from alluvial deporita 
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on the banks of the rivers periodically overflowed, to per- 
manent marshes, sandy or stony tracts often impregnated 
with salt and bitumen — true deseris, inhabited by the 
roving Arab, wild ass, and ostrich. The greater part of the 
territory is now included in the pashalics of Urfah (ancient 
Orphah) and Bagdad. Thronghout the whole district the 
summer beat is excessive, but in the northern part, during 
the aytumnal and spring months, the strongly-contrasted 
temperature of day and night is the chief peculiarity of the 
climate. The northern port of the ancient Mesopotamia 
was divided into two parts by the river Aborras or Chaboras 
(^Khabaur)^ called Araxes by Xenophon, which rises in 
Mount Masius, and receiving the Mygdonius (al lluali) 
uu the east, flows into the Euphrates at Circesiuin. Of 
these divisions the western was called Osrocne, and tlie 
eastern Mygdonio. 

The chiei town of Mygdonia was Nisibis, also called 
Antiochia Mygdonica situated on the river 

Mygdonius, in a fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masins. 

The chief town of Osroone was Edossa (Or/a), in 
the north-west of the province, 9 geographical miles from 
the Euphrates. Two days* journey, according to Eiehuhr, 
south-east of Orfa, was the ancient town of Charrse 
(//arran), the llaran of the Scriptures, where Abralmurs 
family dwelt after they liad left Ur of the Olmldecs. 
Charrae is memorable in Roman history for the defeat 
of Crassus. 

Circesium (Aer^esfdJi), at the union of the Enphratns 
and Aborras, was a very ancient town : it is often wrongly 
identified with the Carclicmish of the Old Testament. A I 
littio to the north of Circesium, near Thdpsaens, was an 
ancient ford across the Euphrates. 

MS80XALXC ACID. an acid obtained from alloxan 
by the actiou of alkalies. The formula is 
a crystalline body, soluble in w'ater, and yielding a number 
of crystalline salts. 

amsoEaxo mma is one of the great subdivisions of 
geological time; it occupies a medial position, ititer\'ctitiig 
between the Palmoznic and Cainozoic, and it contuiiis a 
fauna and a flora intermediate in character and develop- 
ment between tiiose of the earlier and later divisions of 
geological time. From this it derives its name (Or. menog^ 
middle, aoe, life), as distinguisJjed from the ancient *’ and 
“ recent " types of organization. 

The most striking feature of Mesozoic life is the vast 
development, in size, number, and diversity of organiza- 
tion, of the reptilian class of animals. The precursors 
of these beasts appeared during the later ci)ocbs of the 
Palmozoic. Comparatively few diminutive forms still re- 
main, but during the Mesozoic era they were the dominant 
type, though not the most highly orgniiized. Thejr char- 
aetera appear to have pervaded the other classes of verte- 
brates, whether birds or mammals. Among invertebrate 
life the cephalopoda culminated; some genera, as the 
ammonites and belemnites, being wholly confined to 
strata of this age. In its flora tlio Mesozoic was essen- 
tially an age of gyinaosperms, cycads being specially 
abundant 

On the British Isles rocks of Mesozoic age cover a great 
portion of the midland, cast, and southern counties of 
England; outlying patches occur in (Scotland and in North- 
east Ireland, where they have been preserved under vol- 
canic products of Tertiary age. These are probably but 
fragments of strata that had a much wider distribution. 
During Mimozoic times, in the British area the volcanic 
forces appear to have been almost altogether dormant, 
though in North Cornwall and Devon cci*tain igneous rocks 
are considered to be of this age; but in other parts of the 
globe ^-ulcanicity was particulariy rife. 

Although as regards the thickness of the strata and 
duration of this era in geological time, as well as in diver- 
sity of dominant types, the Mesozoic is inferior to the 


Palseozoie era, yet it is of more especial interest, owing 
to the abundance of fossil forms wliich it contains, and to 
the regular development it has in Knglund. It was from 
the strata of this age that William Siuitli, the father of 
English geology, worked out those fundamental principles 
from which the present science of geology lias arisen. 

The Mesozoic has in general a tripartite subdivision as 
folbws: — (/retaceous Period, Jurassic Period, and 'IViassic 
Period. Although, generally, these periods are well marked 
and widely separated frcun each other both stratigraphi- 
cally and paln'oritologieally, yet in many instances there 
arc local deposits of minor extent that iill up the hieaks 
and render the Mesozoic foimations, as a wliole, fairly con- 
tinuous. The Palieozuic era, in its most typical develop- 
ment, ends with the Carboniferous period. The Permian 
beds form a sort of transition series to the Mesozoic; its 
fossils arc somewhat intermediate in character, but they 
have afliiiities whicli link them inseparably to Pniieozoic 
life. l*he Permian rocks are thci*cforc included among tlie 
Palaeozoic strata. * 

The Triaggic Period is the earliest subdivision of 
Mesozoic time. The strata which represent it rest uu- 
cnnformably on the Pei'mian and older rocks ; they contain 
few traces of fossil remains, and consist largely of con- 
glomerates, sandstones, and marl, that are mostly coloured 
red by oxide of iron. Saliferous beds are largely develo]>ed 
in this formation. Tlie Trias rocks consist of three mem- 
ber — the Bunter below, the Mugchelkalk, which is 
absent in Britain, and the Keuptr above. The Rhaetic 
beds rest on the Keuper quite conformably, and at Prnarth, 
near Carditt', the physical gradation is perfect. Tlie white. 
Lias of Lyme Itegis, which is of the same age as these beds, 
passes upward into the lower Lias; the stiiiie confonnatioii 
is soon in other sections where the base of the Lias is ex- 
posed. The Khcutic thus connects the Triassic and Jurassic 
formations. 

7'he Juraggic Period is tlie medial subdivision of Meso- 
zoic time. The strata by wliicii it is rcpi*CHcnted consist 
of a vast series of alternating limestones and clays, tho 
latter usually iiKjre or less calcareous ; minor sandy beds 
occur in some places, as also thin coal seams and other 
land fortnations. The Jurassic formation consists of two 
members — tlie Liag below and the Oolite above ; it is very 
rich in fossil remains, and covers a large tract of the Mid- 
land comities of England. The regular occurrence of the 
beds of this formation, each with its peculiar fossils, sug- 
gested to William Smith Ids early notions of systematic 
geology. In the Isle of Purbeck the uppermost beds of 
the Oolite, the Portland limestones, are succeeded by tlie 
Purheck beds. The stratigraphical relation of the two is 
so continuous that for a long time the Purbeck beds were 
grouped with the Oolite. They arc chiefly composed of 
fresh-water strata with some old land surfaces, and the 
affinities of their fossils are with those of the succeeding 
foimation ; these facts have led to the l*url)eck beds being 
grouped with the Wcaldeii, as the Wealden-Pvrbeck for- 
mation, lying at the base of the Cretaceous, and equivalent 
in part to the marine strata or Noocomian of the Continent 
and North Britain. The Purheck beds therefore help to 
link the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations together. 

The Cretaceoug Period is the uppermost subdivision of 
the Mesozoic; its strata consist of two subdivisions, of 
which the lower or Neoeomian is represented in England 
by two distinct types. In North Britain tho Specton clay 
represents the marine type, and is equivalent to the vast 
thickness of Neoeomian strata exposed in the Alps. In 
the south of England the Wcaldan formation represents 
the estuarine type, and is equivalent to the lower divisions 
of the Neoeomian ; it passes upwai-ds into the lower Green- 
sand (upper Neoeomian), which is marine. The upper 
Cretaceoug or Chalk consists of a stiff blue clay below — the 
gault — ^followed by the upper Greensand, wliich is iu turn 
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miooordiul by the Chalk, all of Tnarinc ori{!:m ; hut in point 
of thiRkness of etnita and duration in f^ouloji^irul timc\ the 
last member Viistly predominates over tlie other two. The 
Cretaceous marks an era of continental depression; its 
upper beds overlap successively the lower members and 
older formations, and resting in some inbtances even on 
Palflcozoic rocks. 

This closes the Mesozoic, hut in some localities on the 
Continent, as at Maestricht, heds occur containing an ad- 
mixture of CtetaceouH and Tcrtiaiy fossil fonns, and c\i- 
dcnlly of intonnediate age. lii America the Ci’ctaccous 
appear to pass into the Tertiary. They there contain vast 
lignitir. deposits. 

During Mesozoic times the earth was inhabited by 
animals intermediate in diameter between the less complex, 
tliongh varied, organisms of Palieozuic time, and the highly 
diflerentiatcd types of animals found in the Oninuzoic. 
Throughout recorded geological time the simpler types of 
life have remained fairly coustunt, but each great eia has 
Ijiid some more highly organised form peculiar to it. This 
has resulted from the didbrentintion of some braneh in a 
special direction, wliieh, after nourishing for a time in great 
numbers of considerable variety, has either died out sudilenly 
or materially decreased in abundance. During the Mesozoic 
era the culminating branches were: among the invertebrates, 
tliR Cephalopoda, and among the vertebrates, the Reptilia. 
Tho latter predominating not only in variety and numbers, 
but also in size, they were probably tho most fonnidahte 
beasts then existing, and their special forms ruled on 
the hind, in the sen, and in the air. Of these great 
J^ranches jof animal life the UTuinonites, belemnitcs, and the 
great saurians were peculiar to the Mesozoic. Among 
plant life tho gymnusjicrms predomiiiateil, tho cycads being 
especially abtindmil. Both fauna and flora of Mesozoic 
time speak of a climate at once warm and uniform. 

Throughout the Mesozoic fortnafioiis the gradual develop- 
ment of plants and animals is well marked. In the Trias 
the ferns, which had their representatives in the Palwozoic, 
still continued, but the Sigillaria. Lepidodendra, and Oala- 
mites had all disappeared, their place being taken by coni- 
fers and cycads, the latter reaeliing tiicir greatest develop- 
ment during tho Jurassic period. In the Cretaceous rocks 
iingiospenns — both jiahns and dicotyledons — make iheir 
appearance, and the genera of many living forest 
trees are represented. 

Among invertebrate life the echinoderins arc 
represented by both the stenimvd and free sub- 
divisions, In the Trias the I’aheozoic forms, 

Cystidea and Hlastoidea, had disappeared, but 
the crinoids or lily encrinites, with pliunosc arms, 
btill lived on, and were abundant. In the Jur- 
assic these still continuwl, but tho free forms — 
Echinoidea and Asteruidca — were about equally 
abundant. In the Cretaceous tho free forms 
predominated, the echinoids or sea-urchins (see Plate)eapecj- 
ally so. Of the Mollusea, the brachiopods predominated in the 
earlier formations, but in Cretaceous times the lainellibranchs 
were in tho ascendant. Tho brachiopods were almost all 
of the sloping-shoulder type, represented by such gimera as 
Tercbratula and Rliyuchonella; the square-shouldered forms, 
Productus, Strophomena, and Spirifer having almost all dis- 
appeared, thotigh some few forms lingered on as high as the 
Lias. In the Jurassic the lamellibranchs became extremely 
abundant ; the first of the oyster family occurred here, as 
Ostrea, Gryphaea, and Exogyra (see Plate); Trigonia and 
iticerus were also remarkable. In the Cretaceous rocks 
these genera continued, with the addition of tlie Avicula 
family — Inocoramus, &c. (sec Plate) — and tlie strange 
ahells Kudistes and Hippuritida, pecnliar to this forma- 
tion. Tcrebratulee also formed a conspicuous feature. In 
these rocks also the beaked or siphouated gasteropoda be- 
come abundant. The cephalopoda are remarkable throughout 


the whole, Mesozoic. The Pal.Tozoic forms— orthoeerntites 
and goniatites (excepting a few in Alpine Trias)— had dis- 
appeared, being replaced by cenitites, which arc eonlined 
to the Trias, and tho ammonites (see Plate), which made 
their appearance licre and continued in prodigious numbers 
throughout the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, among 
them being found some of tlie largest known cepbnlopods 
(excepting some Silurian orthoccras). About 500 species 
are known, varying from half an inch to 8 feet in dinineter. 
They culminated in the Jurassic, and are wholly confined 
to Mesozoic rocks. Before dying out altogether, several 
aberrant forms of this family appeared in the upper Cre- 
taceous, as Scaphites (see Plate), Criocerns, Toxoecras, 
Anchyloneras, and Hamites, all partially uncoiled ; Turru- 
lites and Hclioceras, coiled spirally like gasteropods, and 
Baculites, completely uncoiled. The Ammonitidie belong 
to the .shelled or tetrabranchiated tribe of Cc>pbnlopoiln ; 
the Bclemnites, on the other hand, belong to the dibranclii- 
ate or naked tribe, which has tlie most numerous represen- 
tatives in our modern seas, and of which the squid or 
cuttle-fish is the most familiar representative. The Belein- 
iiites appeared in tho Jurassic, and attained a numerous 
development and great size. The portion preserved (see 
Plate Nkozoiu Foxhius) corresponds to the phraginocone 
of tho cuttle-fish, that found of one species, Behmnitea 
Ififfanten*^ being 2 feet long and 8 or 4 inches in dia- 
meter. Tiiese beasts continued tbixiugh the Cretaceous, 
but disappeared at its close. The Crustacea are not so 
prominent in the Mesozoic as they were in the Paliicozoie ; 
the Trilobites and Eiiripterids had disappeared. Tlie 
Macrunrnns, which appeared in the CorboniforonN. lived on 
through the Trias and Jurassic with some limuluids, but, 
by a shortening of the tail and change in other characters, 
they approached the Brachyourans or true crabs. The 
earliest crab — a spider crab, Palieinaclms — bos been found 
in the Jurassic. Several genera of Brachyourans arc also 
found in the Cretaceous, 

Among vertebrate animals the several classes of fishes 
are represented. Ganoids and placoids, which appeared in 
the later Palaeozoic, continued throughout the Mehozoio, 
and have their representatives In modern seas. In the 
Palicozoic and earlier Mesozoic the phu;oids had either 
crushing teeth — cestracious— or pointed teetli, with rounded 


corners— hybodonts. These latter, wdiich eamo In with 
the newer Palaeozoic, culminated in Jurassic times and 
passed out with the Cretaceous. The ccstracions, though 
not very numerous, sundved tho Mepozoio, while tjie 
modem sharks, with lancet-shaped teeth — the sqnalodonts 
— appeared in the Jurassic and became very abundant in 
the Cretaceous. Though telcosteans, or the modern bony 
fishes, did not appear till tho Cretaceous, they are pmtly 
foresliadowed in the Jurassic by the ganoids, which assume 
more the modern form with homocercal tails. The teloos- 
teans in the Chalk are large and numerous. Several are 
related to the modern salmon, herring, porch, and pike, 
while Beryx of the Chalk still lives in the open soa. 

Tho reptiles form tho most conspicuous feature of the 
Mesozoic fauna. In the Palocozoic the highest vertebrates 
were mostly labyrinthodonts, but some true reptiles have 
been found. In the Trias the labyrinthodonts reached 
their Alinmv and then became extinct, the beaked saoriano, 









A Ganoid Fish, showing lieteroceroal tail and covering of bony 
plates. 
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niiynHiosnurus, also died out; they are pmiliar to the 
Trias. 'I'he eiialiosauriaus, or those hug«) marine reptiles 
of which the IditliyosiuiruH may be taken as a type, lived 
in the Trios, cuhninoted in the Jurassic, and continued on 
TJjrough the Cretaceous. The earliest dinosauriuns also 
have been found in the Trios ; they hud affinities with both 
inummals and birds, especially in their limb-bones and 
pelvic girdle; they could stand erect and walk on their 
hind h*gs. l*rol»ably many of the thvee-toed f<iotpnnts of 
bipeds in the Connecticut valley were prodneed by these 
beasts, though possibly some of them belong to birds; tlie 
Iguanodon of the Weald, the Megalosaurusof the Jurassic, 
iind the Atluntosaurus found in America, arc among the 
most remarkable. The pterosauriiins were huge flying 
reptiles; they appeared in tlie Jurassic, and continued on 
through the Cretaceous. The wiug was funned of a membrane 
iittaclicd to the fifth digit, and the hones and sternum were 
hiid-like. The earliest crocodiles occurred iu the Trias ; 
they nttainofl a great size during the Jnnissie, but during 
the Cretaceous they appear to have exceeded in length any 
known beast The earliest turtles appeared in the Jurassic, 
niid (luring the Cretaceous period they attained an cnor- 
iriotis size. 

lieinains of birds are fonnd in tlie Jurassic, the earliest 
in tlje Solenhofen slate of (reniwny, which is of Oolitie, age. 
This early form, the Aucim^opteryx, had many rc)itilian 
rharueters. It had a long lizard-like tail, each vertebra 
feathered, teeth in jaws, and four separate digits on the 
fore limbs. In the Cretaceous of Now Jersey a remarkable 
set of birds have been found ; they had long slender jaws, 
wiih teeth set in sockets, and vertebrae like fishes, bicon- 
cave; other foiins had teeth set in grooves, hut oi dinary 
hird-like vertebrae; some forms Imve also been found not 
unlike the existing type of bird. 

Mammals make their first appearance in the Tri.as; the 
romaiiis of two or throe insectivorous ninrsupials have been 
found; ngain. on two horizons of the Jurassic the rrinaiiis 
of about twenty species have been discovered, all mar- 
supial and insectivorous except one, which w’us probably 
a rodent. These animals were semi-oviparous, and thcrc- 
forif allied to birds and reptiles, wdiich are oviparous ; tiic 
true placental mammal is not found except in the Cainozoic. 

MESBALrNA was the name of any lady of the gens 
o^ clan Messahi. The best known Messuliua is the in- 
famous wif<5 of the Emperor Claudius. She was the third 
ci.usort of that prince, and was already his wife before his 
accession. Her father was Marcus Valerius Mcssala Bar- 
butus. Her profligacy was jilieuonieiial, and was known 
to every one except the good-natured pedant who occupied 
the tlatme. She was as ciiiel as she was licentious, and 
no man's honour or life was safe from her attacks. Wldht 
she refrained from moh'sting the court party her unbounded 
jiower over the emperor's affections protected her, but when 
the equally vicious Narcissus, the emperor's favourite 
freedman (a son of a slave), ^und that Messulina was 
intriguing against him, ho quickly headed a conspiracy 
which was formed to put an end to her life. Messalina in 
one of her mad caprices had publicly married a Homan youtii 
while the emperor was away, and upon this merely wanton 
piece of crime Nai'cissiis erected a tale of n great plot to 
degrade the emperor in the eyes of the pcniplo preparatory 
to dethroning and murdering him. Claudius believed, 
hilt even then felt unable to act upon his belief. He 
oflered no opposition, however, to Narcissus sending out a 
death-wiirraiit, and Messalina was strangled in the gardens 
of Lueullus, on the Pincinu Hill, A.i). 4K. 

MSISSI'AH (Hob. Maahiach^ anointed) is a term used 
in the Old Testament, in the first sense, to designate any 
one anointed with the lioly oil, and it is applwd to the 
high priest, to the kings of Israel, and even iu Isaiah xlv. 1, 
to Cyrus, A foreigner and a heathen. Later it came to be 
applied to an expected deliverer and saviour who should be 


emphatically “the anointed" of Jehovah. We cannot 
find any clear evidence of the existence of the Messianic 
hope among the Jews earlier than about the, eighth cciuury 
ii.n., when through the intluenco of the prophets the con- 
ception of a spiritual kingdom of Jehovah began to take 
the place of the older notion which regarded him as being 
the national deity of the sons of Israel. The idea as it 
first appears is indefinite, and does not necessarily centre 
round any particular person, though it ineludes the vision 
of a purified and renewed kingdom, dwelling in peace and 
prosperity under the rule of Jehovah. A^ur a tiiiu; the 
idea became connected with the expected rise of a prince 
of the i‘onso of David who should be full of the spirit of 
Jehovali, and who should be the deliverer and ruler of his 
people. Most of the prophets directly connect the final 
restoration wllli the removal of the sins of their own age, 
ami the advent of the delherer is regarded as an event near 
at hand. At the time of the captivity the idea of tlie 
deliverance relapses to its original general form, and though 
Jeicniiuh and Ezekiel refer to the future prince of tho 
house of David, they connect the salvation of Israel rather 
with tiio direct interposition of Jehovah than with tho 
coming and work of a kingly deliverer. After the restora- 
tion of the Je\\‘* to ralcstinc, the troubles by which they 
were cunlinunlly beset, and the contrast between their con- 
dition and the glowing promises of the prophets, caused 
them to look forward with renewed earnestness for the 
realization of the hope of tho nation, and tho conception 
of the promised deliverer expanded until a supernatural 
element was added, as we sec in the Book of Daniel. In 
the Book of Enoch, which was written iu the ('.eutury be- 
fore Christ, and which is quoted in the epistle of St. Jude, 
wo find a vcM'y full development of this idea, and the 
Messiah is. represented as being concealed with Jehovah 
fiom before the creation of the world, us being the ap 
])uinted ruler and judge of the earth, and the representative 
of God to man. At the time of Christ the hope of tho 
speedy coming of the Messiali had pervndeii all classes of 
the Jewish nation, and in the books of the New Testament 
we may see how the old notion of a Davldic king who 
should restore the kingdom to Israel, that of an inspired 
praphet and leader like unto Moses, and that of a super- 
natural being who should come attended by signs and 
wonders, existed side by side, or were blended togctlier in 
the expectations of the people. It is a matter of contro- 
versy whether the conception of a sufiering Messiah had 
arisen among the .Tews at that period, but the more prob- 
able opinion is that it had not. Just as certain elcnicnts 
ill the teaching of the New Testament have always been 
quietly ignorad or “figuratively explained" by Christians, 
the words of tho propliets speaking of the sufl'erings of tlie 
Messiah, as iu Isaiah liii., &c., seem to have been left out 
in tho conception of the Messiah. At a later period, wlieii 
the lung polemic with Christianity had arisen, and these 
passages were claimed by Clirislians as having been fullillcd 
in Christ, the notion that two Messiahs, one a suffering 
son of Jacob or Ephraim who should die for Israel, and 
one a conquering, ruling son of David, were referred to by 
the prophets, found a place in the Huhbiuic theology. 
‘From Josephus we l(*arn that the ’expectation of the iirnne- 
diate coming of tho Messiah had much to do with the 
rebellion against Rome which led to the dchtniction of the 
Jewish state, and at a later period the celebrated Bar- 
Cochebos was recognized by Rabbi Ahiba as the promised 
deliverer. Even the complete destruction of Jerusalem 
was insufficient to quench the hope of the Jews, and we 
find that at several diflorent tiiiK'S in their history men 
have risen claiming the Messiahship, who have gathered 
rounfi them a iminbcr of followers whom they have led to 
ruin and disaster. Even yet the expectation of a super- 
natural Messiah forms port of the religion of orth(>dux 
Jews everywhere. 
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Til© CliristUn doctrine concerninf:; the Messiah difTers 
most esHentially from that of the .lows. By his dlMciples 
Jinns was recognized as ** the Clirist,” the Greek equi- 
valent of the Hebrew tei-m “Messiah,” and wc see that 
Jesns endorsed this ^cognition, and accepted and applied 
tlio Messianic prophecies to himself. But we sec also that, 
in direct opposition to tlic current theories concerning the 
Messiahship and the ideas of ids disciples, .lesiis held up 
the ideal of a purely spiritual and nidversiil kingdom in 
which he was to reign and rule over the hearts of men. 
In the early days of the Christian chureh the chief dis- 
tinguishing mark between tlie Jews who believed and the 
majority of their countrymen, was that the former accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah and the latter rejected him. The 
observance of the Jewish ordinanet's and the use of the 
temple service, &c., was maintained by the followers of 
Christ as well us by the rest of their enuntryrnen, and both 
fippealed to the books of the Old Testament, limiting the 
controversy to the members of the Jewish nation only. In 
the hook of the Acts of the Apostles, and in the epistles of 
St. IWl, wo are able to truce the growth and devciopinont 
of the docti'iue of the church on tins subject, and we have 
also a glimpse at the controversies which arose between 
those who clung tenaciously to the old Judaic cuuceptions 
and those who accepted the higher and more catholic 
te.'iching of the apostle of the Gentiles. Christian llieulo- 
gians, taking for their standpoint that in .lesiis Clirist wc 
liave the Kcdeenier and Saviour of the whole human race, 
find references to the Messiah tlironghont the whole of the 
Old Testament. In the promise given to Kve the first 
hint of thp coming deliverer is found, and in the promises 
given to the patriarchs, in the Mosaic law and ritual, in 
thfc words of the psalmists utul prophets, mystical “ fore- 
siiadowings” of his coining, ministry, sacriHcial death, 
resurrection, and final triumph, are regarded as being 
amply set forth. An elaborate examination of all siieh 
passages from the Christian point of view will ho found in 
l)r. Pye Smith’s “ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah.” 

MBSSl'NA (the ancient Zanklv^ u sickle, so called 
from the shape of its harbour, and Ate!t*ana\ the chief 
trading town and port of Sicily, lies on the north-east 
coast of the island, on the strait of the same name, 
120 miles north-cast of Palermo, with which it is con- 
nected by railway. The town is built partly on a de- 
clivity and partly on the shore, and presents a magnificert 
appearance from tlie sen. 'riio huger jmrt of it ris«M in the 
form of a crescent on the west side of the harbour, along 
which there is a fine quay lined by a handsome row of 
liiiildiiigs. The public buildings are — the cathedral, the 
churches of La Candelara and the Capuchins, which con- 
tain some fine pictures; the Greek church of Santa 
Maria; the royal palace; the arcliiepiseopal palace; the 
arsenal, the hank, public library, hospitals, theatres, a 
town-hall, exchange, lycenm, and a castom-honso, with 
a lazaretto on the cast side of the harbour. The town 
l)as several broad quays, and generally wide streets. 
The principal and many of the secondary streets have 
been planted with trees. The port is defended by 
a citadel and six forts. Messina gives title to an arch- 
hisliop ; it has a provincial court of appeal, a commercial 
tribunal, a royal college, and had 12 H, 49 7 inhabitants 
ill 1881. Sotnc manufactures of damasks and satins 
are curried on. There ore also many tanneries and iron 
foundries. Tlie port is formed by a strip Of sandy beach 
]>rojecting into the sea ’*outb of the town, and sweeping 
info a semicircle. The harbonr, which is about 4 miles 
in circumference, is one of the best in the Mediterranean. 
It has deep water tlironghont, and large vessels can load 
and unload close to the quays. The chief exports* are 
oranges and lemons, raisins, cuiTants, silk, wine and 
spirits, olive oil, iitiseed, salt fish, Ac. ; the imports cem- 
fist of colonial produce, cottou and woollen goods, hard- 


wares, and other manufactarod articles. There is steam 
communication with Naples, Marseilles, Malta, Iiond<iu, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow; and active tunny and other 
fisheries are carried on. The coasting trade is chiefly 
carried on by Italian steamers, which touch at Bevei*al 
places on the coast of Italy and Sicily. A dry dock, 
la^twocn the Lazaret and Fort St. Salvadore, capable of 
containing vessels of the largest harden, has been /;om- 
pleted. Groat damage was done to the city in 1848, 
when it was taken by the Neapolitan troops, after a 
bombardment of five days, on the 7th of September. 
Messina suiTcnderod to the SardinKms on the 18th Muicli, 
l8(il, and thus became annexed to Italy. 

MBSSZ'NA. THX STRAIT OF, separates Italy 
from Sicily, and unites the Tyrrhenian and Ionian portions 
of the Mediterranean. 7'he length is 21 mllus, and 
breadth at the northern entrance 2^ miles; at Hie 
bouthern, 10^ miles. The shores are steep, and the 
water is deep close to the hind. There is a cuiTetit 
up and down tlie middle of the strait, alternately every 
six hours, with a velocity of from 2 to 6 miles, apparently 
due to a slight tide; this occasions a connter sot cm 
each shore, often forming eddies with the central stream, 
and whirlpools in very fresh breezes. The descending 
or soutfi-eust current makes the water roughest. Often 
when n ship is moving very slowly the current turns her 
round, and causes alarm to the inexperienced. The rock 
of Scylla is on the Italian side, north of the narrowest part, 
which is opposite the Faro point. There are eaves under 
the village of Scylla into which the sea rushes in rongli 
weather with a noise like the barking of dogs, which 
probably gave vise to the fabled liorrors of the rock. Out- 
side the tongue of laud forming the harbour of Messina 
is tlie Galofaro or vortex of Clmrybdis. It is rather an 
incessant undulation or reciprocation of eddies and waves 
than a vortex ; it raroly assumes a vortical appearance, yet 
has sntdi foroe that large vessels have been whirled round by 
it. It has a depth of 70 to 90 fathoms. Into this spe^eies 
of whiilpoul the diver Cola Pcsce of Catania precipitated 
liiinstdf during the reign of Frederick II., an incident 
on which Schiller founded one of his ballads. 

It is only in straits like this, or the lagoons of Venice, 
and the heads of hays, as the Syrtis and Bay of Naples, 
tlmt a, tide is sensible in the Mediterranean. In tlie 
Strait of Messina the rise is only a lew inches, and is 
often iindistinguishable. 

MES'TA, a Spanish word which commonly means a 
mixture of two or more kinds of com, but is applied in a 
particular sense to the union of the sheep of several pro- 
prietors in one (‘ollective body. Of the custom denoted by 
this particular application of the term, the present article 
treats. The vast tracts thrown out of cultivation and left 
unoccupied after the f!x pulsion of the Moors from Estrema- 
dura ill the thirteenth century, were soon clothed by nature 
with rich pasture, which attracted the attention of the 
upland shepherds of Leon and Castile, who drove their 
flcickB thither to milder winter quarters. The great plague 
of 1848, which swept away two-thirds of the popnlntlon 
of Spain, left many more unclaimed and uninhabited lands 
ill most of the provinces of Spain, and on these also the 
restless flocks soon encroached. On this custom of mlgra- 
tory pasturage, originating hi usurpation, in circumstaniial 
necessity, or in both, tlie proprietors of the flocks, wlio have 
always included the great nobles, conventual and other 
ecclesiastical corporations, and persons in power, founded 
a claim, which long possession converted into a prescriptive 
right, so tlmt the mesta has long been an institution of 
Spain, regulated by a special code, and goardod by its own 
judges and courts of law. The number of these migratory 
sheep at the present time probably exceeds 6,590,000. 
In the month of April the docks leave the plains of Anda- 
lusia and Kstremadura for the cooler pastures of Leon, the 
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two Castiles, and Aragon, wletice they begin to return 
isouthwardH in (tetobor. For the lande depAstured during 
the winter montliB a low price is paid, regulated by usage, 
and on which no advance is allowed. The sheep arc di- 
vided into flocks of 10,000, each managed by a conductor, 
who has under him fifty shepherds and as many dogs. 
They pass unmolested, and feed over the pastures and 
coinmpiis that lie on their road ; they are not allowed to 
traverse cultivated lands, but the proprietors of such lands 
are obliged to leave a clear space, 85 yards wide on each 
side of the road, for Uie passage of the flocks. At night 
they arc pcnni'd in with nettings made of the espai-to ruhli. 
The difierent routes and the length of each day’s journey 
in these migrations are fixed by immemorial usage. I.amb- 
ing takes place during the winter sojourn in the south. 
The sheep-Hlifsariug commences in May on the northward 
journey, and is effected in vast buildings by the road-side, 
culled eatfttileo$^ capable of containing 50,000, and some 
*of them 00,000 sheep ; the principal of these buildings are 
in the envii'ons of Segovia. 

The Spanish sheep are descended from a cross between 
the famous naetican breed and a flock of English sent over 
with John of Gaunt’s daughter, Catharine, on her marriage 
with the heir of Enrique III., king of Castile: Tliese are 
said to have been called marinos from having come over 
the sea, and hene.e by corruption came the name meriuos^ 
The wool of the sheep Isdonging to the inesta is celebrated 
for its fineness, length of fibre, and silky softness; this | 
exci'llonce is said to be owing to the habits of the sheep, | 
whereby they are led to live in almost always the same 
temperature. The carcase of the ninsta sheep is had; in- 
deed they are prized only fur the fleece ; after five yearn 
they arc useless, having then lost their teeth. The sheep 
Know of themselves when to go northwards, and when to 
return to the south ; and if nut led on will set out of their 
own accord. They are always on the move (except wheu 
penned ior the night), and from this circumstance tliey nro 
distinguished from the atationai 7 sheep of Spain by the 
name of tmuthumafUea^ or wanderers. 

MX'TA. the ancient Roman goal or turning-point in the 
circus, marked by three conical pillars set in a group at 
the end of the wall, called the apina^ which longitudinally 
divided the arena, extending nearly from end to end, with a 
space at each extremity for the racers to turn in. 

MXTAB'OLZSM, a very convenient term in idiysiology, | 
introdoced by Schwann in 18.99. It refers to the chemical 
chai>ges dae to the action of living tissues, which create room 
for new protoplasm or vital substance by the breuking up 
of old protoplasfti and its ejection from the body in seere- 
lions or excretions of various forms. The specially meta- 
bolic tissues other than the secreting and excreting organs 
are the fat cells, hepatic cells, lymphatic glands, ductless 
glands, &0. 

MBTACBN'TRB is the name given to an imaginary 
point in a floating body, the position of which deteriniucs 
the stability of its equilibrium. The body is at rc^t when 
the centre of gravity of the body is in a vortical line with 
the centre of buoyancy.” This lies at what would be the 
centre of gravity of the body of water which would occupy 
the space now filled by the floating body if the latter were 
removed. This vertical line is the axis of flotation. 

If now the floating body be tilted, then the axis is in- 
clined to the vertical. But the new centre of buoyancy is 
not the same as the former. Let a vertical be drawm 
through the new centre of buoyancy, which will of course 
cut the axis in its inclined position ; the point of section 
is called the meiacentra* 

When the metacentre falls above the centre of gravity of 
the floating body, the equilibrium is stable, and the body 
will recover itself after tilting; but when tlie metaccMitre 
falls below the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is unstable, 
and the body will roll over. 


MOTA'CBTONB, an oily body obtained in the ie- 
structive distillation of wood. It is a colourless oil, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and etlicr. 'J'lie 
formula is Ggl]]„0 ; the boiling point, 84'" C. (183° Fahr.) 
It is isomeric with oxide of mesitvL 

BSBTAGALXIC ACID. See Gallic Acit>. 

MBTAL'LUBGY is the art of extructing metals from 
their ores and applying tlicm to various uses. It is an art 
that has been known and practised from a very remote period, 
for two of the divisions of prehistoric time arc called by geo- 
logists the bronze and iron ages, being the epochs dm ing 
which early man h.^d respectively bronze and iron weapons. 
It is worthy of remark that the use of bronze preceded 
that of iron, and that this ancient alloy ivas composed of 
about 10 per cent, of tin and 90 per cent, of copper; both 
metals requiring a considerable amount of metallurgical 
knowledge for their extraction. One of the first historical 
inentiuns of the art is that of Tubal-Cniii (Ocn. iv. 22); 
and, later on, silver, gold, and other metals are frequently 
mentioned. It is nut surprising that the metals wdiich 
occur native, such as gold, should have attracted miin’s 
attention at a veiy early epoch. In The Annals of tlic 
Four Masters,” the record still remains of the first worker 
of gold in Ireland, one Tighernnuis, A.m. 2810 (Keating), 
and the locality is mentioned M’heiice he dug the metnl. 
From beneath G feet of peat, and the remains of an ancient 
forest ill the south of the same country, have been exhumed 
the crucibles and other tools of an early race of goldsmiths 
of probably much greater antiquity. Crude methods for 
the extraction of copper and iron from their ores are fre- 
quently described by modern travellers as still practised 
by savage tribes. The Japanese, who are recognized as 
fxpert metallurgists, appear to have had the art from India 
at the time of the intniduclion of Buddhism. 

In nature only a few metals— the noble metals chiefly— 
are found native, such as gold, platinum, palladium, indinni, 
and osmium ; some otlieis, as cojiper, silvci*, mercury, &,e., 
also occur. More usually the metals are chemically com- 
bined with a non-mctallic substance forming a definite 
mineral species. This in miiss constitutes theo?*e; it is 
usually associated with a large quantity of comparatively 
worthless nou-mctalliferous mineral orGANGiTK; the de- 
})Osit of ore and gangue may occur in a Lc>i>ic, bed, or 
other form of deposit. It is recognized by various names, 
as, ore deposit, metalliferous dep(»sit, or mineral de- 
posit. Probably the most commonly occurring ores are tlie 
sulphides; many other forms also arc found. Some are 
secundury products derived from these, as snlpliatc.s and 
some eai'bonates and oxides, and others are iii their original 
condition. The ore as it occurs in tiio mine is usually an 
aggregate of one or more mineral species, W'hich may or 
may not contain more than one base. The ore when ex- 
tracted ffom the mine requires in most instances a pre- 
liminary concentration or ‘‘ dn^ssing ” to separate it from 
the gangue, and sometimes to separate diflVrent ores. 
This ore dressing consists generally of a picking or sorting, 
W'hich is followed by washing, for which a great variety of 
machines arc in use. The concentrated ore is tlien banded 
over to the metallurgist for him, to extract the metal. 

Metals are elementary substances that, umler ordinary 
conditions, are solid (mercury is solid in high latitudes), 
and capable of receiving a peculiar lustre ; at certain tem- 
peratures they possess an amount of plasticity and duc- 
tility, so that they can be moulded into various forms. 
CliGinically united with some other substances they form a 
series of bodies known as salts, and, except in the case of 
arseiiio and antimony, they do not form typical compounds 
with hydrogen. When two or more metals are mixed or 
caused to unite together they form an alloy; tlic union 
takes place without the evolution of heat, and the com- 
jMiund is possessed of metallic characteristics. Mercury united 
with other metals forms an umalgom. The uniuu of inetaU 
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»Ti(l non-metals is accompanied by tlio evolution of beat, ' 
and the compound possesses qualities did'uring from its 
e^mpouents. ! 

Altbonph of the sixty-seven recopiized cliemicjil elements 
fifty-two are motals, only nlnmt twenty-two are of suffi- 
cient industrial importance to require imicli consideration 
from the metiillurpst. Of tiiesc tiie followin;; ten are used 
cliicfly ill the free metallic stat<?— gold, silver, mercury, 
copper, iron, tin, lend, zinc, platinum, and aluiiiiuiuin. 
The first seven at least were known to the ancients, and 
were associated witli the sun, moon, and five p'anets. 
Mfiiiganese, nickel, antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are 
chiefly used in alloys ; while ])ota.SbiLiin, calcium, cohall, uml 
clirominm, though their compounds arc much used, arc 
heldom requlrecl in the motnllic state. Of the other metals 
sudinin is required for the induction of alnminium and riiag- 
m*siiun, os well as for unuilgainating with mercury Uiv the 
reduction of rerlaiii auriferous ores; while some compounds 
of rarer substances are used to a small extent for various 
speeial technical purposes. Some of the physical properties 
of metals deserve a short notice. 

'i'hc cnlovr of the inajority of metals is light gray or 
w’hite, modified by various tints, but it varies according to 
the state of division. Copper is a red metal, and gold has 
a deep yellow-red colour. As lustre interferes with and 
modifies the colour, the true colour is best appreciated after 
repeated reflection of the light from two surfaces of tlie 
metal, so as to get rid of tlio white light. 'J’hc colour is 
well seen on looking into a deep vessel composed tif the. 
metal, or between two parallel plates of the same. Metals 
are opnquc, hut gold in thin leaf transmits a deep givcnisli 
colour, and thin films of precipitated gold transmit a deen 
red carmine or purple light according to the method of 
precipitation. 

'fhe lu»tre of metals is produced by the reflection of 
light from their polished snrfiUM^s. 

In hardness metals have a wide range, from titanium 
and manganese, which arc harder than steel and scratch 
glass, to tin and lead, wdiich can be seratclied by calcite. 
Individual metals differ greatly in hardness, according to 
the inctiiod adopted in their preparation and subsequent 
trcatnionl ; thus steel can be hardened so as to scratch glass. 

The cryslaliization of most metals is cnbiiyil ; arsenic 
and antimony crystallize in the rliombic system, 

MriUeabilUfj is the proy)erty metals have of expanding 
in nil directions, without rupture, under pressure or by 
Immmering. Gold is the most malleable of metals ; ono 
grain can be beaten out to a thiekness of 
uml will cover 75 square inches of surface; a grain of 
silver may be beaten to n thickness of 
and a grain of iron to 

Viictility is the propcity of elongating without nipture, 
or of being drawn out into fine wire ; it varies* with the 
purity. Gold is the most ductile metal; one grain may 
he drawn to a wire 550 feet long and of an inch thick, 

riatinum has been drawn a wire of an inch thick 

by first inclosing a fine wire hi silver and di'awing tUo 
compound thus formed. 

Klasiicily is the property of metals whereby after elon- 
gation tliey return to their original form. 

Tenacity is the power of resisting rupture under an 
elongating strain. Taking the tenacity of lead as 1, gold 
equals 1 2 and steel 42. 

Fusibility is the property of becoming liquid. It vai-ies 
between wide limits iu the metals — from incM'cnry, whieli 
Pluses at — 8y’44*’C., to platinum, which fuses at about 2000 ® 
C. Tlie rare metal gallium fuses at 80® C., and iron at 
about 1500® C. Alloys nmstly melt at a lower tempera- 
ture tliuii that calculated from the proportions of their 
components, and not uncommonly at a temperature below 
tlie melting point of any of their conKtltuents. The diffTer- 
aut degrees of fusibility of metals is often resorted to in 


mctnllnrg)- to separate two or mom metals from each other 
by liquut on, such as the separation of tin from less- fusible 
metals, or bismuth from its gangue, or from copper or lead. 

The metals are probably all volatile at high temperatures. 
Some sublime comparatively easily, and this peculiarity is 
utilized both in extracting them from their ores and in 
separating them from other metals. Arsen'e volatilizes 
without fusing. Mercury boils at about 850^ C., caikmium 
at about 880® C., and zinc at about 1040® G. Tlie ores 
of these latter metals are reduced by suitable means, and 
the reduced metal distilled off and condensed. Many other 
metals arc sensibly volatile at furnace heat, as lead, cuppcT, 
gold, potassium, sodium, &c. The majority of metals 
cxyinnd on heating and contract on cooling, so that in 
casting objects to size it is necessary to make allowaiu'e 
in the pattern for this contraction, fcJome metals oxjiaiid 
on solidifying. This is a particularly useful property in 
easting when a sharp impression is required. Jlismulh is, 
possessed of this property iu a markt'd degree, and is added 
to many olloys used where a fine delineation is desirable ; 
type-metal is an example. 

Some metals, especially steel, can bo annealed, Iiardened, 
and tempered by special treatment. Annealing is mostly 
effected by first heating and then cooling slowly; harden- 
ing h}' suddenly cooling the heated metal; tempering is 
proilueed by a judicious combination of the two prece(iing. 

The more com]dex the ore is when received from the 
mine, the more prueesses it requires to be put through in 
order to reduce it or to obtain the metal in a free state. 
Ftir some simple ores heat ahme is necessary, as in the 
caiso of Mkiu'iiky Ouk.s, but the majority require Irem- 
iiieiit with reducing agents, with or without the application 
of heat, while others again require special treatmcMit. 

If melt in ff is the op(*ratiun of reducing the metal and 
separating it from the ore by the application of heat, with 
or without the addition of re-agcnts; these re-ageiits may 
be either reducing ogeiits or fluxes— ‘substances added 
that will combine with tiic ganguo and earthy matter to 
form a fusible mass or slag, lu smelting some ores an 
iiitenncdiatc product is obtained before getting the reduced 
metal ; when this consists of a fusible mass of mixed sul- 
phides, ns in the case of copper smelting, it is termed 
reynfus or matt; when of arsenides, os with nickel aud 
cobalt oi’cs, it is called speise. 

The various operations adopted in the Rmelthig of ores 
vary not only with the metal to be extracted, hut with tlie 
ore to be op(Tated upon. An account of these processes 
cannot be. entered upon ; a short outline of some may bo 
found under the chief ores of the metals. Some of the 
general princijfics upon which the metallurgist acts may 
Iw briefly noticed here. 

In the smolting of sulphides, such as the lead and 
copper ones, the ore is heated in a current of air, so as to 
oxidize a portion of it, forming oxides and sulphates. On 
raising the temperature the mixed sulphides (matt) are 
fused, and the sulpbatc or oxide reacting on this, the metal 
is reduced and sulphur dioxide cscaps (2MS-‘^2MO 
-f- MSO 4 = 5M + 8SO3, where M repwsents the metal). 
This result often requires several operations for its attain- 
ment, and other ores — oxides, caibonates, sulphates, &c. 
—are frequently added after the first roasting; fluxes 
also have to he added, according to the nature of the 
ganguo, in order to produce a fusible slag — this is in 
a great measure attained by a judicious admixture of 
diflerent ores, some with acidic, others with basic gangues. 
The operation of smelting these ores is carried on generally 
in a reverberatory furnace, the flame from the fireplace 
passing over the bridge and along the bed (on wliich the 
ore is placed) to the stack. In some localities cupolas or 
other forms of furnaces ave used, and in some instances 
are replacing the reverberatory and older forms. 

lu siiicltliig oxides, such as ii*ou, iu a blast furnace the 
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fuel, ore, nnd flux are supplied in sueccssive layers at the 
top of the furnace ; tlie tire is urjred by a blsist (hot or 
cold) from the tuyere below. As the cbargn settles dowu 
liio metal becomes reduced and collects at the bottom of 
the furnace beneath the fusible sing, ftnd is drawn oil* as 
pig iron from time to time as it nccuiiiulatos. Other forms 
of furnace are also sometimes' used. Both in this and the 
preceding cases the resultant metal is impure and requires 
to he refined; tliis often involves many and varied pro- 
cesses, according to the impurilics present, the nature of 
tlie metal, and the purposes for which it may bo r»'quircd. 
Ill the case of iron the various kinds of cast and wrought 
iron, and diftereiit vai*ieiiea of steel, arc produccil mostly ! 
from the crude pig metal. Some recent improvements in 
the producing of steel demand passing notice. I 

Steel is a compound of iron and carbon, tiie carbon being all | 
combined. In pig iron a large portion of the contained carbon ! 
is uucombined or in the form of giajdiitc. Malleable iron is | 
almost pure iron ; it contains a Rinall pcrcoiitago of com- 
bined carbon. J3otli steel and malleable iron are generally 
prepared from pig iron, after a process of refining, by several 
means. Of Jute years the introduction of Jienmncr steel 
Inis caused a great alteration in their production. This, 
which may be desciibed os a steely-iron, is prodnecd by 
blowing a stream of air through a mass of molten pig inm, 
contained in a large vessel movable on a horizontal axis, 
nnd called a “ converter the impurities carbon, silicon, and 
iiianganeso are tims burned off. To this blown ])roducl is 
llien added a highly carboniferous compound of iron and 
manganese {(FeMn) 4 C} called speif/elehcn^ which supplies 
the requisite amount of carbon to the steel; the manganese 
nlso, though most of it passes into the slag, has been found 
.essential for the production of good metal by this process. 
The impurities sulphur, and moro especially phosphorus, 
which render the metal respectively hot-sliort and cold-slnirt, 
are not eliminated by this process; therefore it has been 
necessary to use pigs prepared from rich ores free from 
these ingredients. By a recent modification of 'rhomas 
nnd Gilchrist, in lining the convertor with a basic material, 
as lime or dolomite^ phosphorus is conqdelely removed 
from the product; the poor ores of Great Britain mid else- 
where arc thus rendered available, and the phespborus which 
collects ill the slag is suKscquently removed and utilized. 
The early races obtained a very pure nmlleablo iron direct 
from the ore with the (/atalaii forge, which was not very 
unlike the ordinary forge-fire, the blast, how’ever, being 
directed at an angle downwards on the charge. A somewhat 
similar method is still resorted to among sonic primitive 
tribes; the modern bloomery may be considered as the 
outcome of this process. 

Till is obtained from the ore enssiterite. This is reduced 
in a reverberatory furnace with culm nnd flux (fluor spar 
or lime), according to the gangue. The metal is refined 
by liquation, the tin being sweated away from tho less 
fuhiblo copper and iron, and subsequently “poled,” by 
being stirred up by wet wooden polc.s, whereby the im- 
pui'iticH are oxidized and may be collected as a scum ; on 
letting tho residue stand the pure tin rises to the top of tho 
pot. 

Niclcel and cnhnlt are obtained chiefly from very com- 
plex ores. Cobalt is mostly employed as smalt, and from 
the residuum “speiss”tbo nickel is subseqiieiilly extracted. 

Bismuth and antimoni/ are mostly separated by liqua- 
tion. The bismuth occure native with a quartz gangue. 
On heating this in an incllnod vessel the metal fuses and 
inns off. It is subsequently purified. Antimony is mostly 
obtained from t1>e sulphido etibnite (Sb.^S 3 ), which is an 
easily fusible mineral, and can be separated from the 
gangue by liquation. Tins is then roasted and the metal 
reduced from it by charcoal and soda- a»th ; or the liquated 
sulphide may be fused with iron, yielding sulphide of Iron 
and metallic autiinony. 


^mwic volatilizes without fusing, but the commerrld 
supply is chiefly obtained from tho oxidation of arsfcniral 
ores, the arsenious oxide (AsaO.,) being collected in a series 
of chambers through whicli tlio gases are caused to prisi 
before reaching the chimney. This is subsequently puii lied. 

^ Zinc nnd cathninm are obtained by a process of distilla- 
tion. The ore is mixed with n carbonaceous substance and 
heated in a closed vessel. Metallic zinc is reduced and 
sublimes oft* at a red heat. If the ore conluius cadmium 
it comes oft* first, and tins portion is saved fur sijeeial tieat- 
iiicnt. 

Si/cer is largely obtained from argentiferous lead ores; 
it is reduced with the inelallic lead, and separated from it 
by u subsequent refining process. Jii l^attcrson’s prociss 
X«ir tlio desilverizatiou of lead, the argentiferous lead is 
melted in one of a seiies of iron j>ots, nnd then allowed to 
cool till near tho point of solidification crystals sopnrato 
which are poor in silver, while the still liquid portion is 
proportionally richer in tJiat metal ; tho crystals arc trans- 
ferred to the pot to tho right, w'liile the liquid goes to tluiL 
to the left; in each of these tho proccs.s is repeated, and 
so on to each end of the series. This results in tiie t'oii- 
eeutration, in the extreme left-hand pot, of a rich silver 
alloy, while to the extreme right there is lead almost fieu 
from silver. 

In Pnrkes* process zinc, is added to the melted lead. 
The zinc alloys with almost the whole of the silver and a 
liltlo lead, and floats to the top. From this the zinc i.s 
volatilized subsequently. By wljiebcver process tlic silver 
alloy is obtained, it is enpelled, the lead and other 
oxidlzablo metals being oxidized and blown oft’, leaving 
, finally only pure silver with a little gold. 

From silver ores the metal nmy bif extracted ]»y amal- 
gamation, or by one of the numerous wet processes. In 
amalgamating the metal nmy be first reduced, or it may 
be ticateil directly by tlic rnercMiry, The latter is a waste- 
ful process, but is that long used in Afexieo, nnd kno\Mi 
as the patio ]>rocc8s, wlfieh was invented in 1557. 'J'lie 
ore is finst ground in an arrustre, or rude kind of mill; 
to the piilvcj ized stiift’ is added salt and magistral — a 
mixture of sulphate of iron and copper — nnd after some 
lime mercury. Tho whole is then well mixed up in a 
suitable yard or patio^ and frequently stirred ; a series »)f 
chemical reactions set in wbieli result in tho reduction 
of the silver and formation of an amalgam, which is 
separated by wasl)ing. 

Gold is widely distributed in nature; it occurs mostly 
native, citlier in quartz lodes or in small quantities asso- 
ciated with other minerals. Some of the most productive 
sources of gold are the allnvi:d deposits formed in the 
vicinity of auriferous rocks. From such deposits the metal 
is UMially separated by washing, its specific gravity being 
BO much greater than that of the stuft* with which it 
occurs. To catch flic minuto particles mercury is em- 
ployed ; it amalgamates readily with the native metal. 
Several methods of washing arc adopted ; the ]«in or di^h 
is probably tho simplest, the stuff being agitated by giving 
the dish u peculiar motion with the hand. In the vrndle. 
tiic large stones arc separated hy n sieve, and the finiT 
stuff is rocked with water in an inclined trough. Tlie 
hiwj Tom is a long inclined trough, in which the stuft* is 
subjected to a gently running stream of water. The most 
advantageous method of treating the. stuff, where it can 
be adopted, is the hydraulic method used in California; 
here a powerful jet of water is projected from a largo 
hose against the bank of gravel ; this breaks it down, nnd 
the water with tlie suspended particles, ns it runs off, is 
treated in long trouglis (flumes) often miles in length, in 
tho bottom of wbieli mercury is placed. Under favour- 
able circumstniitH'H stuff containing nut more than one 
millionth |»ai t will pay for working by this method ; but 
the prelhninary expenses, biingtng the water under buitable 
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presspiT and tunnellln^r under the stuff, are very heavy. 
Gold occurrin}]^ in a quartz lodn is u.sually aecoiiipanied 
with sulphides and arsenides, which require to be removed 
by roasting. The quartz is reduced to a very hue state of 
division by stamps and pulverizers, and then treated with 
mercury in an amalgamating pan ; from the amalgam the 
gold is obtained by volatilizing the mercury. Of the remain- 
ing metals that are used in the arts, it must sufHce to 
mention that alutninium and magueaium are obtained by 
reduction with sodium, and mercury is obtained by a 
rough process of distillation. 

METAXtS* a class of simple or elementary bodies, as 
distinguished from the non-inetallic substances, frequently 
but improperly called utetalloidfi They are at present 
supposed to bo upwards of fifty in number; namely, alu- 
minium, antimony, arsenic, barium, bismuth, cadmium, 
cu'sium, calcium, cerium, chromium, cobalt, copper, didy- 
mium, erbium, glucinium, gold, Indiuin, iridium, iron, lan- 
thanum, lead, lithium, nmgiiesium, manganese, mercury, 
molybdenum, nickel, niobium, osmium, palladium, platinum, 
]otasstuni, rhodium, rubidium, ruthenium, silver, sodium, 
stiontium, tantalum, tellmium, terbium, thorium, tin, 
titmiiiim, tangsten, uranium, vaiiadiutn, yttrium, zinc, and 
zi rcoiiium. This catalogue is cunstaiitly liable to be incrcas(*d 
by new discoverieb, while on the fitlier hand, the distinct 
nature of some of the above may be disproved. Tlie right 
of certain bodies to be regarded us metals is a matter of 
grave dispute. Thus arsi-nic, boron, selenium, silicon, 
and tellurium arc alternately pronounced to be metallic and 
non ■'metallic, according to the varying weight assigned to 
certain analogies. Even hydrogen, a permanent gas and 
the lightest of all known bodies, lias been prouooueed a 
metal, tlie type of the so- culled magnesian group. Hence 
we see tlint, like most binary anlagunistic cla88ific.atious, 
the division of bodies into metallic and noii-metalllc is of 
exceedingly little value, and cannot stand a critical examin- 
ation. \Vitli the exception of mercury, which is liquid, all 
the metals are solid at ordinary temperatures, though 
potassium is soft as wax at the heat of tlie human hand. 
All arc fusible save arbcniic, which when heated passes at 
tiiu'c into a htato of vapour without liquefaction. Their 
iiielling points vary, however, exceedingly. Thus w'bile 
potassium fuses at 68® C. (130® Fahr.) titaimim, platinum, 
iridium, and tantalum withstand the most intense heat of 
an (ordinary furnace. 

Some metals are readily volatilized at moderate tempera- 
tures, and may in consequence be dibtllled. Among these 
.ire mercury, potassium, sodium, zinc, cadmium, arsenic, 
and tellurium, while others may be maintained for along time 
in a state of fusion without any perceptible loss. 

The metals arc of all substances the best conductors of 
heat. If the conducting power of gold be assumed «= 1 000, 
that of platinum is 081, of silver of copper 898, 
iron 374, zinc 803, tin 804, lead 180. Their capacity for 
heat follows a difiereiit series, bismuth aud lead ranking 
first. 

The facility with which metals conduct an electric cur- 
rent viiiM*s with the temperature. At 82® Fahr. the scries 
is us follows : — Siher, copper, gold, tin, iron, lead, platinum. 
According to Pouillet eadi of the following metals is electro- 
positive towards those which succeed Zinc, lead, tin, 
iron, antimony, bismuth, copper, mercury, silver, gold, 
tellmium, palladium, platinum. It must, however, be re- 
nifinbered that the relative electric position of a metal is 
liable to be modified by the nature or even the degree of 
concentration of the liquid — acid, alkaline, or saline solu- 
tion — with which it is in contact. The following metals 
arc capable of being rendered matpietic^ that is, of beuiig 
attracted by either pole of a magnet, and when suspended 
between two magnetic poles, of pointing in a straight line 
betwien them: — Iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chroiuiiiin, 
ceiium, titanium, palludium, platinum, and osuiium. The 


remaining metals are diamagnttic^ that is, are repelled by 
cither pole, and if suspended between two magnetic pules, 
point at right angles to the line of connection. 

(Copper and titaninm are reddish, and gold yellow, but 
the remaining metals are all of various shades of gray ; 
when in a very fine state of subdivision they appear black. 

The lustre, known as wntaliic lustre, is peculiar and 
characteristic. The metals differ, however, very consUUriibly 
in the degree in which they possess this attribute, and in 
many it is only temporarily elicited under the hurnibliing 
steel. The metals are generally consideied perfectly opaque, 
even when reduced to thin leaves. Gold leaf, however, 
which is only 1-200, OOOth of an inch thick, transmit s a 
faintly greenish lighk It is probable, tlierefore, that 
the other metals also would be somitranspareiit could they 
be rendered sufficiently thin. 

The high Kpe,cifio gravity was formerly supposed a charac- 
teristic attribute of metds — a notion overturned by the 
dihc^wery of potassium and sodium, whicli ai*e so ligiit as 
to float upon water. Gold and platinum are the heaviest 
bodies known, the density of the latter being 21^. 

8uiiie metals, such as gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
cndtiiinm, zinc, iron, platinum, palladium, potassium, so- 
dium, nickel, and frozen mercury, are malleable, ».e. admit 
of hfung hammered out into plates or leaves. The remain- 
der are more or less brittle, and some, such as arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth, are readily reduced to })o\vder. 
Gold is the most malleable. Certain malleable metals are 
ductile, or capable of being drawn into thin wire. Gold, 
silver, platinum, iron, and copper are most to be noted in 
this respect. The ductility and malleability of the same 
metal are not always in proportion. Iron Is the most 
tenacious, and steel and chromium the hardest metals. The 
structure of metals is lamellar, granular, fibrous, or crystal- 
line. Bismuth, tin, and zinc assume a crystalline form. 

la a cheiniciil point of view metals are divided into 
liffht and heavy* The former when united with oxygen 
yield alkalies and earths, while the latter under the same 
circumbtaiices form what ai-e known os metallic oxidfw. 

All metals may be combined with oxygen. Some take 
up this element at common temperatures from air or water, 
while others — the so-called fivhle metals — can only be 
oxidized by the aid of acids, and readily resume the metal- 
lic state. Some of the oxygen compounds of metals are 
acid, others basic, and others again) the suboxidcs and 
peroxides, play neither part. 

Metals form numerous and important compounds with 
chluriiip, bromine, iodine, fluorine, and sulphur ; but their 
eoinbinations with hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and bomn 
are few and in general of Utt(e moment. The compound 
of iron aud carbon known as steel is an important exception. 

Among themselves metals form a class of compounds 
known as alloys. These are generally harder and miiio 
elastic than the metals of which they are composed, and 
are in consequence of gi*eat utility in the arts and iiiaim- 
facturcs. Brass, bronze, pewter, white metal, German 
silver, bell-metal, type-metal, solder, and the compounds of 
silver and gold used for coinage and jewelry, ai-e the most 
important. 

Must of the metals are readily soluble in acida Plati- 
num, however, cun only be dissolved in hot concentrated 
nftro-muriatic acid, aud upon iridium even this acta but 
feebly. 

MSTAMO&'PHISM is tlie name given in geology to 
that change which lias taken place in some derivative rocks, 
and promoted in them a crystalline structure and an aspect 
more or less resembling true igneous or plutonic rocks. 
That they are not of igneous origin is evident from their 
bedded structure, some of the beds being comparatively un- 
altered and containing fossils, interstratified limestones also 
occurring. Hot uncommonly liighly altered rooks can be 
traced passing gradually into rocks evidently of uoitnal 
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Hodimentary orij;in. Tlio precise cause of the altorntlon is 
a matter of some uncertainty, but tiuit pressure and heat 
— wit)i or without the presence of water — are potent 
nfccncies, there is little reason to doubt. At least three 
distinct kinds of motamorpliism can be recognised, due 
apparently to somewhat diflerent causes. 

Local imiamorphitm^ or that found in the rieinity of 
intrusive and eruptive rocks, is of comparatively limited 
extent ; it consists of a baking and hardening along the 
confines of the intruded I'ock. The zone so affected vurius 
with the size of the igneous rock. Frequently between lava 
flows the rocks are found to be indurated and purcellanized 
by tliis influence, but whereas the rocks on both sides of 
nn intrusive mass are aflected, in the esse of eruptive 
rocks it is only the beds immediately beneath the lava 
flow tliat suffer this cliange. The various kinds of rock 
are of course altered differently both in dcgi-ce and in re- 
snltant product. Shales and clay rocks are converted into 
hard and generally compact flint^lihe rocks; those contain- 
ing pyrites and protoxides of iron have usually a burnt 
or reddened aspect. Sandstone and quartzose rucks are 
variously affected according to their accessory constituents, 
and limesfones are rendered more crystalline or conxerted 
into saccharoid marbles; to this latter change the term 
mnrmarom is sometimes applied. Numerous examples of 
this local metaniorphism or paropte^i*^ as it is sometimes 
tefined. are to be found both among ancient and mure 
r<‘cent Urinations. At Portrush, in the north-east of Ireland, 
the Lias shales are converted into a hard flint-liko rock, 
closely resembling n compact fine-gi*ained basalt, but in 
which the fossils, especially Kxogyra, are still well preserved, 
lleneath the basaltic flows of Antrim the chalk is converted 
into a compact and hard stone — tlie white limestone — 
breaking with a flint-like or conchoidal fracture. 

Regional m/ciamotphUm affects areas on a larger scale. 
Large districts are often found composed of these rocks in 
wliich the bedding is still quite apimrent ami usually quite 
regular; but whereas one bed may be a higlily crystulliue 
rock, either gneiss or apparently a true granite in com- 
position, the adjoining beds maybe comparatively nnalteied 
slates or mica schists, or even crystalline limestones of a 
bluish-gray colour. When examined on a large scale these 
rocks are found generally to be plicated and folded; and it 
is to be remarked that the more the strata are folded the 
more intensely are they altered. Foliation is associated 
closely with metamorphism; the minerals appear to develop 
in, parallel planes,^sumetime8 coincident with the stratifica- 
tion, at oth(»r times with the cleavage, when such existed. 

In the case of local metainorphisni it is evident the change 
from oixlinary sedimentary rock has been brought about by 
proximity to an intensely heated mass of molten rock ; in the 
case of regional metamorphism it is different. Hero the strata 
are of sucli a thickness and altered over such vast areas 
that another cause must be songlit. The explanation most 
generally accepted is that of aqueo-igneous fusion, which is 
supported by the experiments of Dauhrcc. According to 
this theory, since thoir deposition these strata have been 
depressed under a considerable tliickne.»8 of superiucuinbeut 
deposits. When in this position, and under considerable 
• pressure, they were subjected to an elevation of temperature, 
consequent upon their being further from the surface of the 
globe, and possibly aided by the heat produced by the 
crushing of the rocks. At a comparatively moderate 
temperature it has been found that rock-material, con- 
taining a small percentage of interstitial water, undergoes 
a gradual cliange, whentby new minerals allied to the con- 
stituents of gneiss and granite are formed. It is therefore 
supposed that the majority of these inctamorphic rocks 
have been formed by au incipient fusion, under great pres- 
sure and in the presence of water. To metuinorphisin of 
this kind the term metaptp$ie has been applied. It is by 
far the most abundant type of metamorpliic action, and is 


to ho found in ahnost all mnnutain chains and areas of 
disturbance, as well as in districts that in some former 
geological peiiod represented the axis of a mountain range, 
since removed by denudation. 

The third type of inctamorphic action is that produced 
by chemical action, to which the term methgloaix has been 
applied. It may be due to the reaction of certain con- 
stituents of rock upon each other, or it may bo due to the 
eflect of meteoric wjdcrs or other solutions on particular 
beds of rock. Thus many granites undergo a sort of 
decomposition or disintegration, which converts them into 
growau or sometimes kaolin, even to considerable depths. 
The same is true of some elvuns and certain other igneoua 
rocks found in dykes and sheets. A remarkable instance 
of inctiiylf)tic action is to be found in the formation of 
certain serpentines, as those of the Lizard, Cornwall, which 
arc altered diallage-rock, a voi’iety of igneous rock. Many 
of the serpentines of the Laiirentian formation of Canada 
appear to have had a similar origin. The induration and 
silicificalion found airecting the country rock along the con- 
iines of a lode or other mineral deposit, and often penetrat- 
ing certain beds formerly porous, belong to this chiss of 
phenomena, and has probably been effected by a hot solution 
bt‘aring silica in solntiim, that flowed through the fissure 
where the lode has formed. 

There is almost an infinite variety of metamorf hie rocks; 
the most commonly occurring are, however, tl e various 
schists, as mica-schist, hornhlende-schist, &c., named 
after one of its chief constituents, and the several gneishes 
passing into inctamorphic granite. It is being gradually 
conceded by geologists timta number of the rocks formerly 
considered as of igneous or plutonic origin are inora 
probably due to metamorpliic action, and many consider it 
as possible that volcanic rocks are hut un extreme stage of 
the same action, which has resulted in the complete fusion 
and ejection of the rock. 

MSTAMORPBOSES OF ANIMALS. See Laiiva. 

METAPHYS'ICS. Metaphysias is a word which bus 
recidved dutinilions various and apparently contradictory, 
but the most important of which are, nevertheless, ultimately 
reconcilable. The best agree in representing it us the 
science of the ])rimary principles of human knowledge, or 
that which determines the ultimate meaning, foundation, and 
limits of our beliefs. And as the solution of its principal 
problems implies a syKtemalic study of mind, it has aUo 
been described as tho sciimcc of the facts or phenomena of 
conKciun.snesH — the fundamental facts in the universe. As 
cxpi*e88ive of summary or ultimate science, or at l<*ast of 
the aspiration after it— the aspiration after the puriflcati«»ii 
and perfection of our intellectual life — metaphysics and 
philosophy are used often as syinniyins. 

The origin of the term metaphysics is obscure. It was 
probably first applied to those hocjks of Aristotle wliich 
profess to unfold a 'Science of Jlciiig, and which, in the 
arrangement of his works, followed his Physics. Ihey 
were accordingly called by his editors “those after the 
Physics” (Or. ta met a fa phu»ikay, but whether on account 
of their position or because it was thought they should 
follow the Physics in the educational coutse is uncertain. 
This, then, is the accurate meaning of inetapliysics— the 
body of inquiries on the subjective method into the nature 
of things lying outside human exia*iienco and the fiossibil- 
ities of experience, such subjects us God, freedom, iinuior- 
tality, cause, existence, &c. Ontology is another name, 
and philosophy in its restricted sense yet another. Of the 
futility of this kind of inquiry most men are now convinced. 
Many believe they have divine revelation os to the higher 
order of things, and in this they trust with awe and rever- 
ent faith ; but to speak of knowing such things is to use 
the language of bygone times. From Aristotle down to 
the beginning of our own cmitiiry the problem has bi*cu 
attacked, and no progress has been or ever can be made. 
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But with the nitnainder of what came to bo included 
tinder the term inetaplivelcs, viz. inquiries on the objective 
method into the principles of thinking;, the habits and the 
limitations of the inindf the origin of knowledge, the foun- 
dations of morality, and (he like, this charge of futility 
does not holdf These things arc grouped together in the 
studies now ca11(‘d put/cholof/y or mental science, and ethics 
or iiionil science; and as we arc here dealing witli matters' 
of exjanicnce subject to exuniinatioii and vciilication, we 
can make good progress and increase our knowledge of 
ourselves in a most valuable and reliable manner. Conse- 
quently, since tlic iillureinents of ineta physics proper have 
been slmken ntl’, tbeso once subordinate inquiries have 
til ken tlieir true place, and every year adds to their value 
and completeness. 

It is still necessary, however, to he eautioiis when deal- 
ing will) the word rnetapliysies to ascertain what connotation 
the author means to attach to the term lie is employing, 
for it even yet appears to bo loosely used as covering 
menial and moral science by writers who should .know 
better. Kortiinntely this number diininislies yearly. 

METASTA'SIO. PIETRO, an Italian poet. ' ilis real 
name was 'J'nipassi (for wliicli the pscudo-(jJreek equivalent 
is Metastasio), and he w’as born of humble parents at 
JJome in 1 (itJH. He early showed his great talent, atid at 
fourteen w’rote a tragedy wliich had success. He studied 
hard, and to give liinisidf a professiuu assumed tin* minor 
orders of priesthood. Gravina, his steady patron, left hiiii 
his piopcrty at his death in 1718. In 1730 Metastasio 
was at Vienna, and became the court laureate there. His 
lyrics are very musical, and if rather full of eoneeits are 
always exquisitely polished and graceful, and his opera 
libretti rank unsong the best ever written. He had a coii- 
smmnntc knowledge of the needs of the musician, and his 
songs and libretti w<Te eagerly sought for. The list of his 
clrmn.'ia amounts to eighty-three. He died at Vienna in 
1782. He was a mass of affectation, especially on the score 
of alleged ill- health, although in reality ho w*as robust. His 
Jotters, published at Bologna in 188.*1, are full of interest 
for the student of those times, especially the (:urr(.‘spondciH*e 
w'ith Ilis “ Iwiii-brother,*’ as he .styles tlic famous singer, 
Farliielli, unoflicial prime-minister of Spain under the half- 
mad l*hilip Y. Hoole'a translation of a large selection of 
dramas and poems (London, 1800) is very chjver. The 
host Italian edition is that of Mantua, in twenty volumes 
(1810-20). 

METELXUS, the name of one of the most famous 
fainilies of ancient Koine, a plebeiini family of the Ca*eiliaii 
yens or elan. There are a great many famous Cierilii 
^Ictelli in the l(/ng history of the re])Uhlie ; perlmps the 
most rernarkablo of this distinguished series of men are 
llic following: — 

Lucius Cancilius MeteUus^ the conqueror in Sicily of 
Ilasdruhal, not the brother-in-law ndr the brother of Han- 
nibal, but a Cortliaginian general of the gcncTation pre- 
ceding. Hasdrubal liad been supreme in Sicily from 254 
li.r., and the danger to the very existence of Rome was 
imminent. In 25 J ii.c. Metellus ns consul crossed to Sicily, 
and wilbin a year be totally defeated Ids antagonist. On 
returning to Carthage ilasdrnhal met with the common 
fate of a defeated general of the gmit African city: he 
was put to death (250). 'I'liis virtually closed the first 
I’unic War and settled Rome as mistress of the world. 
Metellus was again consul in 249, and became })ontifex 
iiiaxiinuB in 248, a dignity retained till his death. He 
>:iis dictator in 224, and died two years later. Ills son 
Quintus filled many oHices of the republic, and was one 
of the legates wlio bronglit to Rome from Peru's army the 
news of tlie death of Hasdrubal, the hrotlicr of Hannibal, 
rendering it impossible fur the mighty Carthnginiaii to re- 
ceive succour by land. Quintus was consul in 208 n.c. and 
Liiiisclf commanded against Hannibal in Bruttiuin. He 


was d'etator in 205, and was otherwise a distinguiiihcd 
soivjnt of the republic till his death. 

Quintus Ccsciiius Metellus^ surimmed ^facedonirus^ was 
the son of Haniiibars opponent. His p*uat acliicvcnKMit 
W'as the reduction of Macedonia and tlio overthrow of the 
Achoean League, 146 b.c. After a splendid public triumph 
at Rome he rmdvcd the honourable surname of Maccdoni- 
ctiH. He tilled all the great offices, and when consul dis- 
tinguished himself iu war with the barbarians in Spain. 
Ancient writers record bis unblemished career wdth envious 
approbation, and note that when he died, in 115 n.c., one 
of the most honoured men of the republic, he was borne to 
the grave by four sons, one of whom w'as actually consul 
at the moment, another was then standing for the consnlati*, 
and the other two had already been consuls. His eldest 
son had the surname Balearicus for distinguished scr\ it rs 
in the Balearic Islands, and his nepliew Lucius was styled 
JJalmaticus^ having conquered the Dalmatians in bis coii- 
sulbliip, 119 n.c. Daluiaticus served most of the great 
otfic-es, and he is the Metellus who was one of the leaders of 
the nristocrutic rising against Saturninus (lOU n.r.), when 
his more distinguished brother was driven into exile. 

Quintus Cctcilius J/etef ftM, surnamed A’Mm*c/*Vas, brother 
of Dalmaticus, last named, was even more famous than 
bis ancestors. Ills suniamo ti^as gained by his succesbcs 
against the notorious Jugurtha, king of Ninnidia, 109 
dngurtha's gold could not buy the integrity of Metellus, 
who was omt of the very few unsullied spirits of that corru|)t 
time. Although Marius reaped the glory of conquciiog 
tlugurtha, the work had been brought to the point hy Mc- 
tcllus, and it was a bitter disappointment to him to find 
his plebeian lieutenant elected consul with the deliberate ]jnr- 
poso of assuming honours justly duo to himself. However, 
Meudlus on his return to Rome was tlie idol of the aristo- 
cratic party, and he celebrated a splendid triumph and was 
honoured with his wndl-canied surname. Ho continued to 
fill great oiVices, and to use his enormous influence against 
the popular party. In 100 b.c. Saturninus, who had out- 
distanced Marius in the favour of the mob, was tribune for 
the second time, and brought in an agrarian law for' free 
disliibutiun of land and corn. Sure that the groat Motel- 
Ins w'ould oppose the unwise measure, which indeed was 
merely a political trick to catch votes, Saturninus procured 
a vote of the popular assembly ordering the senate to swear 
to observe this law. Metellus haughtily refused. The 
senators, among them his brother Dalrnaticoa, took up arms ; 
but lie declined to he the cause of civil war, and went into 
banisliinent at Rhodes. His son Q. C? M. Plus, and his 
cousin’s sou Q. C. M. Nepos, both of them important men 
at the time, used every exertion in his behalf, and he was 
i-ecallcd next year (99 it.c.) His orations are praised even 
by Ciccjo ns models of dignified eloquence. 

Quintus Ctecilius Metellus^ suriiamed Pius^ because of 
his lilial affection to his banished father, was the son of 
Numidkus. He commanded iu the deadly Socuil War iu 
89 jj,c. when prwtor, and was still camfiaigning in 87 
when tlie aged Marius, half-mad witli thii*st for revenge, 
aiTJved from exile to stand for his famous seventh consul- 
ship. The niistocinlic party forced Metellus to retuiti to 
Rome, on which Marins and Cinna were advancing in gi'eat. 
force. Metellus was wise enough, however, to see that the 
moment had not yet anived. After testing the troops and 
finding them untrustworthy and the leaders disunited, he 
crossed to Africa. In 88 n.c. he was able to join Sulla 
with an important fon^e and unite with him in the inva- 
sion of Italy and the stamping out of the Marian faction. 
Ho was consul with Sulla in 80, and was commander in 
Spain against Scrtoiins, who was endeavouring to rally 
the bi-okeii Marian or popular party there, 79 to 71 i<.c. 
Pompey was sent to his help 72 with a second 
army, and the assashinalion of Sertonus enabled the two 
generals at last to reduce the province to submission. Me- 
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tcllus, like many of liis ancestors, was chief pontiff, and hia 
Buocebsor in the offico at his death in US was Julius Cossar. 

Two sons of that Metellus Nepos who bo warmly aided 
Pius in his nflectionate efforts for the rc;c^ll of tlic a^cd 
Eumidicus, also rose to distinction in the generation iiii- 
nu'diately succeeding Pius. These were both named 
Uumtu» Coicilius Metellus, but the elder gained the sur- 
niune,of Celtr (tlio swift) from liis dash in warfare, and 
tlie younger retained his father's name of Nepos. Metellus 
Cehr tirst became known ns legate of Puinpey the Great in 
Asia G6 B.C., and was later ou, when prictor, an ardent 
supporter of Cicero in his action against Catiline, during his 
ftitiious consulate in G3. In fact, it was his swiftness in 
out-umrehing Catiiino and blocking up the passes into Gaul 
which threw the rebel leader back upon the legions of 
Antonius, the colleague of Cicero in the consulship. * He 
was later on set in supreme command over (Italian) Gaul 
as proconsul, and rose to the consulate in GO, when he 
displayed a eoininendable lirinuesB against the arrogant 
p(dicy of Pompoy in Asia. Ho died in 60, not without 
suspicions of poison. His brother, Metellus Nepos, was 
also legate with Pompey in the pirates* war and later, and 
))ecame tribuno in 68, especially to favour ibe views of his 
great leader. Tl»i» brought him into violent opposition 
with his brother Oder and the whole Ciceronian clique, 
lie even went so far as to use the all-*powerful tribuuitiaii 
\eto to prevent the consul (Cicero) addresbing the people, 
ns was customary, upon bia leaving oGiee. Kext year 
Alelelliis brought forward a bill saiiirnoiting Pompey, with 
his whole army, to come and heal the disorders of the 
state. Rome plunged into open civil war upon this, and 
Metellus had to Gy. He returned together with the Imder 
he liad so blindly served in 61, and became prictor in (>0 
and consul (with Spinther) in 57. As consul he was 
magnanimous enough to sanction the recall of bis old 
enemy Cicero. He ruled Spain as proconsul in 6G and 
died the following year. 

A little later than these tlirec brothers is Q. C. Metellus 
Pias Scipio, not really a Metellus, but a son of P. Scipio 
Kasica the prator, and adopted by Metellus Pius. He 
stood for the consulship in 68 against the notorious Milo, 
and was supported by the mob who followed Cludius, Milo's 
okt enemy ; such scenes of violence occun-ed that the election 
could not be held. Clodius was murdered, Pompey became 
sole consul, married the. daughter of Metellus Scipio, and 
raised the latter to the consulship. Henceforward, Metellus 
Scipio was devoted to Pompey's cause. He was cruel, 
avaricious, and oppressive to a degree remarkable even in 
that time of disorder. Ho governed Syria iu 49 (with 
shameful rapacity), and joined Pompey iu Greeco in 48, 
commanding the Pompeian centre at the battle of Pharsolia. 
After the defeat at CaRsar's hands he fled to Africa and 
became Pompeian leader there. Again he was overthrown 
by Cssar at Tbapsus in 46, and h^e then put an end to 
his life. 

Three brothera of another branch of the family of Me- 
tellus were also among the leaders of theai'istocratic party in 
these troublous times. The eldest and best known of the 
three is Quintus Ceecilius Metellus Ct'eiicus, who during 
his consulate brought the island of Crete into submission 
to Romo (69 to CG b.c.) Pompey refused him his well- 
cattied triumph, and ho waited without the walls of Rome 
for nearly four yeara, helping his party in the Caliline 
outbreak, &c., until in 62 n.G. his services were acknow- 
ledged and he entered Romo at last in triumph, receiving 
his Bumaine of Creticus. He had his revenge on Pomiiey 
by joining the cabal against his government in Asia. His 
brother Lucius fuHowed Vei’rcs in Sicily as governor, 70 b.c. 
Although he must have seen the w'idespread ruin tliat 
the rapacity of Verres had caused, known to us by Cicero's 
magnificent invective, yet he was foremost in sliielding the 
uimiual from justice* Ue was consul in 68. The thud 
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brother, Marcus, was then praet(»r, and according to thb 
routine should have been Verres’ judge. An acquittal of a 
governor who had simply plundered the province he was 
set over would have been a national calamity, and it was 
avoided only by the swiftness of Cicero, who had got together 
tlie evidence of his case in half the time allotted, and 
pleaded it before the year of office of Marcus Metellus began. 

BUCTBORITSS. See Akkomtks. 

MBTBOROL'OOY, derived from the Greek adjective 
meteoros, signifying suspended iu the air, is the seienco 
which treats of the atinuspliero and the various cimses 
which aflect its condition. The most important of these 
arc the variations in teni)>erature and huinidity, which by 
their combined eflect produce variations iu pressure, wind, 
and rain (or other downfall). 

For information relative to the chemical constitution and 
the mass of the atmosphere we must refer to the oi'tielo 
Atmospiikuk. 

Teniperalure, — The temperature of the atmosphere and 
of the surface of the earth are dependent on tho amount of 
heat received by radiation from the sun, and also inversely 
on the amount radiated away into space. It is probable 
that the atmosphere presents less resistance to tho admis- 
sion of heat from the sun than to its escape from the earth, 
so that the presence of the atmosphere tends to make our 
globe warmer, and to counteract the incessant radiation of 
the earth's own heat into space. The lower strata of tho 
atmosphere are warmer than tho higher, and have nearly 
the saino mean tein{)eratiire as tho surhice of the earth. 
On an average the winter's cold about matches the sum- 
mer's heat. Fig. 81 (IMate HI.) is a diagram which 
attempts to show the compensating absorption of solar heat 
ill summer and its radiation in winter. It is an ascertained 
fact that were the earth's surface at a mean tcinperuture, 
and the sun's rays suddenly cut off, it would require tliirty 
days to cool it by 7'*; and were they then renewed, the ori- 
ginal temperature would not be attained till after the lapse 
of the same time, 'i'he oblique circle bearing the signs of 
the zodiac stands for the varying declination of tho sun, 
and the irregular line which intersects it in something like 
opposite nodes represents tlie curve of tcmperalure for tho 
year. The area comprised between the line of temperature 
and the sun's path, aud sliaded with parallel lines, repn^ 
sents the cold of absorption, and the opposite part, 
&h.aded with dots, the heat of radiation. A like figure 
may readily be constructed to show tl.o daily vicissitudes 
of temperature, which are no less remarkable, though less 
evident in their compensation, unless a largo body of ob- 
servations is shown in separate diagrams. 

In general the temperature of the surface of the earth 
and ojf the lower strata of air is greatest near the equator, 
aiHl diminishes as we recede from it — a difference which is 
obviously owing to the greater obliquity of the sun’s rays 
with increasing latitude. But other causes modify this 
effect, and, in fact, the system of Lsotiikiimal Linkh— 
ie, lines drawn through those places which have the same 
mean annual temperature — is found to differ very consider- 
ably from the parallels of latitude. [See that article uiid 
its accompanying Plate.] The hottest portion of the land 
is Central Africa, ab<iut 10 degrees north of the equator, 
and tho hottest portion of the open sea is in the Pacific, a 
few degrees south of tho equator. In like inutmor tho 
north pole is not tho coldest part of the northern hemi- 
sphere. It appears that there are two poles of cold — Lc. 
centres of greatest cold in the iiortbern hemisphere — both 
situated between lat. IIP and 80°, one of them to tho north 
of Siberia, the other to the north-west of Baffin's Bay, 
The mean temperature of the British Isles Is much biglicr 
than that of most places in the same latitude, being for the 
centre of Great Britain about 60°, which the same aa 
that of Hew I'ork, although the latter place is about 13 
degrees further south. The high mean temperature of the 
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British TbIcs is owinf; to the prcvnnin*; south-west winds, 
wiiich blow from a warm region of the Atlantic, and ariivo 
at our shores laden with warmth and moisture. Th€‘se 
winds in their course pass over the Gulf Stkeam, wliich 
is a current of warm water of great breadth and depth 
flowing through the ocean from the Onlf of Mexico. [See 
the articles Atlantic Oc'kan and Goran.] One of its 
branches takes a north-easterly course past the coast of 
Indand, Scotland, and Norw'ay, and has been thought to 
contribute materially by its vicinity to the relatively high 
temperature of those countries; but meteorologists are n(»t 
now inclined to build so much upon this theory as was ouce 
tlie ease. 

But the climate of a place, as regards temperature, de- 
pends not only on the mean temperature — i.e. the average 
of all times of the year— but also very much on the Tantjt 
of temperature — t,e. the diflercnco between the hottest and 
coldest times. Siiiull islands in the midst of largo oceans 
have always a veiw small range of temperature, while the 
interior of large continents lias a very large range. This 
ditrerence is caused by the different properties of land and 
water ns rcgoi’ds heat. 'I'he heating of land by the suirs 
rays takes place principally at the surface, which is many 
degrees warmer in summer and colder in winter than the 
Boil a few feet deeper; Ihe iiitenningling of the waters 
renders any considerable difforenee of temperature in the 
ocean impossible, except at cunsideruble depths or in cold 
cuiTeiits. Another ohstaele to variations of tcmpcrntui'c at 
sea is the latent heat of aqueous vapour— inci-ease of tem- 
perature proilneing increased evaponUion, which is a cool- 
ing process ; while, on the other hand, when much moisture 
is present in the air a fall of temperaturo produces con- 
densation, a warming process. The equable climate of 
Great Britain, which is w'artner in winter and cooler in 
summer than tlio.Continent of Europe, is mainly owing to 
the amount of moisture present in its atmosphere, ansing 
from the vicinity of the ocean. 

Jlumiditif is the second great division of meteorology 
an^ the other gi'cat factor in climate. The amount of 
water which can be held in the form of vapour within a given 
space of air depends chiefly on the temperature; the 
warmer the ur the greater is the quantity of vapour that 
it can contain. Vapour is never absent from any portion 
of the air wliich we breathe; and, on the other hand, it is 
very rarely that the full amount of vapour wliich can Ik? 
contained is actually present. When this full amount is 
present ihe air is commonly said to be »aturn,ted^ and if 
still more vapour be present this condenses into the form 
of clouds. Ill the article Cloud the usual forms of these 
lovely agglomerations of “ water dust ” (to use Professor 
Tyndall’s happy phrase), or of ice dust, it may be, are fully 
given,' and to a limited extent effects of sunlight and 
shadow on clouds are touched upon ; but a further con- 
sideration of these may now fittingly be made, since they 
form the most artistically beautiful phenomena which 
the meteorologist has to study. 

Effects o f Sunshine and Cloud^skadowt, — It is from 
the inequalities of light and shade which the cloudvdisplay 
that we derive all our notions respecting their apparent 
dimensions and their irregnlarities of form, indeed all our 
knowledge of them except tlieir outline. However want- 
ing in density they may be, as compared with ordinary ter- 
restrial objects, they are yet sufficiently dense to cast 
well-defined shadows, and it is by the shadows cast by 
prominent masses upon the rest of the cloud that wo per- 
V ueivo the true natui'e of its surface. The motion of the 
sun, but far more that of the cloud itself, both as carried 
along by the wind and es shifting its figure within itself, 
cause these shadows to vary from moment to moment so 
completely, tljat the most expert and rapid sketcher often 
finds JiiniHclf at fault in endeavouring to put upon paper 
tlie beauties be admires.' 


But there is another and equally interesting class of 
shadows which is not so prominent. The quickly-passing 
shadow cast over a sunny landscape by a clond coming 
iKdween us and the sun is a familiar and beautiful ctl'eet ; 
but it is often overlooked by careless observers that the 
air is full of shadows cast by clouds, just as definite ns 
those which, by falling upon the earth, give ns the grateful 
shade wo enjoy in summer, and which diversify the Ivies of 
our landscape. ^ These shadows are cleai*cst seen when 
thrown by one cloud upon another cloud, os shown in the 
diagrams of Plate I. (See the Plates illustrating this 
article.) The second clond in fig. 1 will appear to the 
spectator as in fig. 2, and the second cloud in fig. 8 will 
appt^ar as in fig. 4. Often small clouds at some distance 
(mo that one has to search occasionally for thn cause of tho 
pheftomeua) will throw their shadows in curious bands or 
spots of dark upon soma greater mass, as in fig. 6, pro- 
ducing tho must unaccountable effects; or a haze at sun- 
set will be darkened beneath in a remarkable inannn', till 
on ascending a hill between us and the sun wo detect the 
cloud whose shadow has produced so great a result. 
Sometimes these cloud-shadows are so delicate that they 
can only bo traced by their effects npon smaller masses, u.h 
in fig, 10, where tho difference betwesm tho shaded and 
bright cim should be far less marked than it is in the 
Plate. On a bright day, with definitely fleecy clouds 
floating in a blue sky, tho cloud-shadows can be traced in 
tho sky itself quite easily; but as the shadows arc less 
broad when looked at perpendicnlarly than when seen at 
an oblique angle, they may not always be so distirudly 
visible overhead and near the cloud as elsewhere. Fig. 7 
shows this clearly. When these shadows move in long lines 
across the sky they exercise a peculiar fascination upon the 
observer. 

The hursts of sunlight through clouds are among tho 
most gorgeous of all the many splendid sights of the sky. 
The sun between two banks of cloud, nearing his setting, 
as in fig. 8, is an object beyond description magnificent. 
The peaks of cloud which intercept the sun's rays and 
fleck tho sky with bars of light and shade form the well- 
known appearance of fig. 8, and occasionally a similar 
result is more vividly attained with the startling contrasts 
of fig. 11. In rainy weather the sun (who has not rejoiced 
to see it?) often bursts through the rents of the fissured 
clouds and scatters his beams over the whole landscape, 
gladdening the traveller with such a scene as that atterniited 
to be shown in fig. 12. The counterpart of this is the 
sheaf of upward rays like that in fig. 18, often among the 
brilliant magnificences of sunset. 

But also objects on the earth, when ihe sun is low, may 
be seen to cast shadows into the air by any painstaking ob- 
server. An example is given in fig. 14. I^metimes when 
a mist covers the base of a cliff shadows may be seen upon 
it, as in fig. 15, giving an effect somewhat akin to tho 
famous Sjiectre of the Brocken. 

In passing through thin clouds light suffers decomposi- 
tion, as may be conjectured ; thus in fig. 16 a ray passing 
through the top of the cloud would emerge nearly white, 
but rays passing thi-ough the greater thicknesses beneath 
will become tinted, thus gently colouring the face of the 
sky. Or a ray passing through several thin clouds iu sno- 
cession, as in fig. 17, will become more and more tinted by 
the absorption of part of the prismatio colours whioh go to 
make white light, and by leaving, therefore, the balance as 
colour. If the blue rays are absorbed the doud will show 
orange, and so on. When such a series is seen in fore- 
shortened perspective, as fig. 18, the gradual blending of 
the tints is inexpressibly delicate and beautiful. Fig. 18 
attempts to show a not unfreqnent sky, when a heavy cloml 
obscures the sun and nearly the whole vault, but is caught by 
the vivid light behind it at its lower edge, and from this point 
a lino of sjilcndour faintly illuminates the flying scud asf 
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in small (l(‘tnclic<i masses it rapidly fleets by. Scattered 
clouds, us in fl^s. 20, 21, differ in tiieir colours as the 
Rn"lo of the rays which illuminate them differs, and ofteir 
change in tint with a rapidity inexplicable unless one 
puzzles out some such grouping-plan os here shown. 

Nothing is more delusive than the solidity of clouds. 
Numerous lenticular masses, os in tig, 26, will, when the 
light strikes obliquely Into them, so cast shadows on one 
another as to blend into the mass of bank shown in Bg. 
22 ; it is only when the sun descends, as in (ign. 23, 24, 
that his beams penetrate between tlie masses and show 
the true stnicture of the clond-bank, and if these banks 
of cloud are not too thick to lot the smi's rays pass, they 
become gloriously coloured, as in fig. 27, the portions be- 
yond the sun’s disc remaining gray os before. Or often 
wiieu the sun plunges into an apparently dull immovable 
hnze, as in flg. 26, the magic of his beams reveals a lovely 
lace-like structure of rapidly moving fibres, and disclost^s 
the fact that this apparent torimr is made np of cxqnihite 
form and motion. In fact it is merely considerations of 
space which limit us in noticing the absolutely endless 
variety of aerial effects of sunshine and shadow among the 
clouds and over the face of tbo sky. 

For other visible forms of vapour in the atmosphere see 
the articles Foo and MiHT, and for other S]jlen(iid artistic ' 
efl'ec'.ts l>elonging to the bky see Halo, Rainuow, and 
Auuoka Boukalis. 

Invisibh Atmospheric Vapottr, — When the amount of 
vapour prcbont in the atmosphere is less than usual we 
experience a feeling of harshness in the air; on the other 
hand, an excess of vapour praduces a feeling of closi'iiess. 
In the* former case perspiration is rapidly evaporated, and 
the skin has consequently a tendency to dryness; in the 
Matter case, from slowness of evaporation, perspiration 
speedily becomes sensible. 

Since the amount of vapour necessary for saturation in- 
creasi^s with the temperatni'e, it is <ibvious that by lowering 
the temperature we produce an approach to saturation. 
When air (containing vapour) is cooled to such an extent 
as just to produce saturation, it is said to be cooled down 
to its dew-point. If It is cooled below this p(»int a portion 
of its vapour will pass from the gaseous to the liquid form, 
and will be deposited in the form of Dkw or Rain ; or if 
the weather be freezing, in the form of Hoai\-kuo»t. I>cw 
is produced by the cooling of the ground below the dew- 
point of the air in contact with it ; while rain is cunsed by 
the cooling of a mass of air below its dew-point. All these 
questions of precipitation are grouped in the term kye- 
tometry. The humidity of a mass of air is the ratio of the 
vapour actually present in it to the quantity of vapour 
i-cquisite for saturation. In this sense one portion of air 
may be more moist than andther, and at the same time 
may contain less weight of vapour ])er cubic foot. See the 
articles Humidity and HYOBOMKritr. 

Pressure^ tension^ or eiastic fttrve^ is another variable 
quality of air. To understand the idea conveyed by these 
names (which are used interchangeably), it must be pre- 
ndsed that evciy gas or mixtura of gases has a tendency to 
expand, and exerts an expansive force equally in all direc- 
tkins, BO that if confined in a cubical box with two sides 
horizontal and the otlicr four vertical, the pressure exerted 
on all six sides would be the same. This expansive force 
is usually expressed in terms o(^ the pressure exerted on 
each square inch of surface in contact with the gas ; thus, 
the mean pressure of air in the latitude of London, at the 
level of the sea, is 14*7079 lbs. per square inch. If there 
were no movement in the atmosphere, the pressure per 
square inch at any place on the earth s surface would be 
equal to tbo weight of a vortical column of air one inch 
square, extending through the whole depth of the atmo- 
sphere. From tiiis connection between pressure and weight 
of air, the name barometer ” (literally, weight-measure) 


has l)ef'n given to the instrument which really iiidicateg, 
nut the weight, but the pressure of the air. [Sen Bauo- 
MKTKK.] From the habitual use of this instrument, in 
which the pressure of air is balanced by the weight of a 
column of mercury, it is common to speak of the pressure 
of the air, or of any constituent of the nir, as being so 
many inches of mercury. The mean pressure at sea level 
in the lutituilo of London is 21)‘9.'>5 inches, the lucrcury 
being at the freezing point of water. 

The variations wdiicli occur in this element are mainly 
due to variations in teinperatnro and moisture. Air wlion 
warmed expands, and consequently becomes speeiHcally 
lighter, thus acquiring a double tendency to rise above tl.o 
sarrotinding air ; and when it lias so risen it must, fnnn 
the tendency of fluids to And their own level, (Avrfhiw 
laterally. The addition of moisture aflects air in tv>o 
ways: first, by increasing its mass or total quantity: 
smmdly, by rendering it specifically lighter, in virtue i»f 
the fact that steam or vapour of water is lighter than air 
at the siuno temperature. When vapour is condensed into 
rain, and still more wlnm it is frozen into snow or bail, the 
temptTaiure of the containing nir is raised by the lat«-nt 
heat given out by the vapour. These (aiuses concur to 
produce both vertical and lateral movements of air, ami 
when from these or other causes an excess of air is accannu- 
lated over any region of the earth’s surface, the increase « f 
pressure thus produced will bo indicated by a coiTcspondiiig 
rise in the barometer. 

Wind is, in the first instance, the direct result of diflTiT- 
ence of pressure. When a body of air is pressed with 
greater force on one side than on the other, it yields to the 
greater pressure; hence, ns a rule, the wind blows from 
regions of high to thuso of low barometer, and whcnc\ cr 
the barometer falls unusually low a storm of wind generally 
follows. 

Tlio phenomenon of land and sen breeze^ so well known 
in tropical regions bordering on the sea, is produced by the 
unequal heating of land and sea. 1 luring day, the sun's 
rays render the laud very W’nrin, while they have eoni- 
pnratively little eflTect on the temperature of the surface of 
the sea. Hence the air over the land becomes wanner and 
lighter than that over the sea, and when the former ascends 
in virtue of its lightness, the latter rushes in to supply its 
place — thus producing the agreeable sea breeze which 
usually sets in late in the afternoon, and is delightfully 
refrcithing to the inhabitants. niglit the reverse efl’cet 
takes place. The land radiating away its heat to the cold 
sky, becomes colder than the sea, and the air incumbent 
over it becoming specifically heavier. Hows out 8i*awnrds, 
producing the land breeze. See also the article Mon- 
soons, winds produced by the same cause acting on a 
larger scale ; that is to say, by the wanning of the interior 
of a continent during suinmcr and its cooling during winter. 

The origin of the Tuade Winds is to he found in the 
heating of the equatorial regions by the sun's rays. Tl,o 
air in these regions consequently ascends, and heavier nir 
rushes in fmm lH)th sides to supply its place, while the 
heated air which has a.scended spreads out laterally, pro- 
ducing an upper current in the opposite direction to that 
beneath. Were the earth stationaiy, and uiiifonnly heated 
all n>und the equator, the winds thus produced would U» 
due north and dno south. The cold air from the polar 
regions would flow directly towards the equator, and the 
heated air from the equatorial regions would flow back to 
the poles. But the rotation of iho earth, which gives to 
places near the equator a greater velocity from west to east 
than those far from it, causes an apparent motion of the 
nir from east to west* Hence the trade winds in the 
northern hemisphere blow from the ntwth-east, and thubo 
in the southern lieinisphere from the sttuth-east. They ex- 
tend generallv to about 28dcp'ees on each side of the equa- 
tor, but vary their limits according to the season of the year, 
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moving northwards and southwards with tlicsun. They arc 
wparutcd by an equatorial belt of calms and variable winds 
about G degrees in breadth. In the temperate zones there 
is a constant struggle between the polar current of air, 
which feeds the trade W’ind, and the returning equatorial 
current or counter-trade, the latter in general predominat- 
ing, producing a south-west w'iiid in the northern tem- 
perate stone and a north-west wind in the southern. 'Jhe 
descent to the surface of the earth of the otmnter-trade, 
which at the eommonoement of its course is an upper 
current, must be ascribed to the cooling and consequent 
increase of specific pavity which it experiences in the 
iifiper regions of the atmosphere. Sec the articles Tiiadk 

iNDH and Wind. 

The rvlocUt/ of the wind is usnally from 2 to 12 miles 
an hour, the former producing a light air, the latter a stilF 
breeze. The highest w'inds on shore, in these latitudes, 
seldom exceed about 30 miles an liour. The prexxure 
exerted on a surface directly perpendicular to the wind is 
jiroportionM to the square of the velocity, and if the one las 
reckoned in pounds per square foot, and the other in miles 
j»er hour, the pressure is approximately equal to l-400th 
of the square of the velocity. The forct! (»f the wind is 
measured by instruments called Anemometeus, which are 
described under that heading. 

The hurricanes of the tropics, which blow with a viulcnco 
unknown in temperate regions, belong to the class of 
cyclones *, and in those regions where thdy are most fre- 
quent, they have regular tracks along which they always 
move, subject to comparatively small deviations. Their 
diameters arc usually from lOO to ."100 miles, and the 
motion of the centre is from 2 to 40 miles an hour. The 
consideration of the movement of the wind in cyclones 
and anti‘Cyclones occurs in the section below on weather 
telegraphy. 

flam occura whenever the temperature of a mass of air 
is lower than its dew-point. The rain will of course be 
heaviest when the dew-point is high and the temperature 
low ; in other words, when a mass of air heavily laden 
with moisture is cooled to a very low degree. These con- 
ditions are most completely fulfilled in mountainous dis- 
tricts near the sea, where the wniid, laden with iiiuisture 
from the sea, becomes chilled by the cold mountain tops. 
In the Andes of i'atagonia 13 feet of rain liave been ob- 
served to fall in forty-one days, and at Chernaponjic in the 
Khasyah Mountains, east of Calcutta, about 540 inches fall 
annually during the south-west monsoon, from May to 
August inclusive. The mean annual rainfall in Great 
llritain is about 30 inches, the wettest portion being the 
liill districts of Cumberland and Wcstiriorlaml, and the 
western Jiighlands of Scotland, and the diicst being the 
eastern counties of England. 

When the dew-point of a mass of air is below freezing 
point, snow, instead of rain, is deposited on its being cooled 
below this point. [See Snow."| When snow falls cither 
upon mounlain tops of great (‘Icvation, or in high latitudes, 
tiic heat of the sun is insutlicieiit to melt it and it remains 
permanently frozen, usually in the long run consolidating 
into neve or half-ico, or into ice, and in that state flowing 
away as a Glacieu. The line at which snow is always to 
be found is called the snow-line, or tlic plane of perpetual 
snow. It is very irregular in its altitude above the sea- 
level from numerous causes, the uncertain conditions of 
the earth's surface, Uie varying heat and shapes of the 
contours, proximity to large oceans, &c. Rut though it is 
V HO irregular, a general idea of its figure may be gained from 
fig. 34, riate III., in whicli N r sq denotes the surface of 
the earth and c n E F the superior limit of the atmosphere. 
The curve, A M u s, may be supposed to represent a section 
of the plane of perpetual snow, attaining, except for local 
anomalies, its greatest elevation in equatorial regions, and 
touching the earth's surface near the poles. Year by year 


exact determinations are made by observation, and a v/iln- 
ablc body of statistics grows in this way. As a general 
rule, it is found (fig. dU) that the warm air ascending the 
sides of mountains from the passes at its feet raises the 
snow-line, wliile the cold of the snow-field itself depresses 
the lino where the surface is more isolated, giving the c(»ii- 
cave curve, A b, instead of the convex curve due to per- 
spective, c D; and a group of peaks, A B c D e, si],ch ns 
fig. 29, will show, as all inountainecrs know well, a most 
remarkable variety of snow-line, according ns it is filicltered 
or exposed, isolated or connected. Taking e n (tig. 33) 
08 a plane from the equator to the pole, f. n denotes 
the theoretical altitude of the snow-lino at the equator, and 
F.a the mean of the observations actually made in South 
America by Ilumboldt; A f gives his observations south of 
the equator. The curve, B N, is the theoretical snow-line, 
the ragged line, f a h i k, is that due to actual observation ; 
D (Pyrenees) is the only place where the lines cross, cj 
(Gauri River) the only place where they coincide. 

f/ail is formed very possibly of frozen rain drops. As 
yet but little is positively known about it. [See 11 au..] It 
falls irregularly, and ia often very local in its action. Thus 
the terrific storm of 24th July, 1818, which ]ai>le<l eight 
minutes, and strewed a thick layer of hail among the Ork- 
neys, along the band, of about a mile wide, shaded in fig. 32, 
Plato 111., hurting the inhabitants, killing nil the smail 
birds, f(»wlH, geese, &c., and devastating every field in this- 
region, left the tracts on each side untouched, and men wenj 
digging turf within a mile of it at the time, quite uncon- 
scious of the ruin that was being wrought so near them. 

The identity of electricity with the lightning fiasli was 
first established by Franklin. It is now known that elec- 
tricity is present in the atmosphere at all times, though the 
mode of its production must still be regarded as unceiidin. 
It ib probable that the frequent association of heavy rain 
with thunderstorms is due to the fact that air, when laden 
with globules of water, acquires the power of conducting 
eleetrieity, which it does not poHsess in their absence. The 
probability of lightning seems to be in proportion to the 
amount of vapour, and the suddenness of its condensation. 
In confirmation of this view, it may bo remarked that 
heavy rain, even when unaccompanied by lightning or 
thunder, is always accompanied by the manifestation of 
atinosphcric electricity of unusual strength. See the articles 
ATMf>sriiERE and Ligiitnind. 

Meteoi'oloyical* Committee.— Tlie late Admiral Fkzroy 
was the first to organize a regular system of stunn-warii- 
ings based on observations of the weather. At his decease 
in 18G.5 the meteorological department of the Board of 
Trade was abolished ; and in lieu of it the Admiralty agi ecd 
to place an an mini sum of £10,000 in the hands of the 
Royal Society, who appointed eight or ten of its members 
to form a meteorological coininitlee. An annual report is 
published, and is usually the most valuable contribution to 
meteorology for the year. The committCH} divides its tusk 
into three parts — Ocean Meteorology, Land Meteorology, 
and Weather Telegraphy. 

In tile prosecution of Ocean Meteorqlogy, the commUtce 
snpplics on loan to captains of ships a set of instruments 
which have been properly verified at Kew Otmervatory ; 
they comprise a marine barometer, thermometers, and' 
hydrometers, with occasionally an azimuth compass, all to 
be returned when the voyage is over for comparison with 
standards. The conditions of the loan are, tliat easeful 
observations shall be made with the instruments, the re- 
sults entered io a tabulated register, and the register 
transmitted to the office on return. Many captains of the 
royal navy are also sapplied with Instruments, and although 
rciiortB cannot be demanded in this case, as a matter of 
fact reports of especial utility and value are often received 
from officers of the royal navy. In this way there are 
every year nearly 100 British merchant-ships, voyaging ia 
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n’most every ocean, making and recording daily observa- 
tions with the oibcial instruiiieiits. Presents of charts 
are itnide to captains wlio send duly-prepared registers of 
observations; wliile from the mass of infonnation thus 
gradually accumulated the committee prepares charts on a 
large scale of such portions of the ocean as exhibit motenro- 
lugical peculiarities. Al)Out 250 registers are received 
annually at the central office from all parts of the world, 
and then computers and transcribers are employed in 
reducing these authentic records of observations to a form 
suitable fur future use, with the fairly-grounded hope that 
we shall thereby add every year to our really useful 
weather-lore of the various .oceans and seas* The number 
of meteorological instruments under the scientific care of 
the committee, including those belonging to the Admiralty, 
amounts to about 6000. 

Wvather Telegraphic weather information 

is perhaps one of the most interesting of the committee's 
laliuurs. Numerous ageneies are maintained in vaiious 
pitrts of the United Kingdom charged with the duty of 
taking daily obsenatioin of the woatiier, and of forward- 
ing tabulated registers of results to London. These 
agencies arc sappleincnted by tlie voluntary aid of about 
fifty private geiitlomen who make reguhir obscrv’atioiis 
with instruments supplied by the committee. Several self- 
recording observatories are maintained, from wliicli issue 
self-recorded diagrams of the rusulfs furnished by the 
instruments. From all these stations weather tcl(*grams 
arc received daily, and from some twicti a day. Foreign 
governments are supplied with telegrams in which they 
may be interested, and transmit telegrams in rctuni. The 
coininittee is thus made aw'aro daily, and in several in- 
stances twice per day, of the state of the weather along 
* the whole European coast, fixnn Christ iania in Norway lo 
Corunna in iiipain. Immediate publicity, and to the ut- 
most extent, is given to the intelligence received ; a wMnd 
oliart for the day is supplied to the Shipping Gazette^ 
while the daily weather report is sent gratuitously to a 
large number of nnwspapoi*s, about fifty seaports, to the 
public and private observatories in the United Kingdom, 
to Lloyd's, to scientiiic societies, to govenimcnt cilices, and 
various institutions and oflicial establishments in foreign 
parts. The Yiwjes, in April, 1875, commenced publishing 
Hiiily, from information thus supplied, a very intelligible 
chart of the weather all round the British islands and 
neighbouring continental coasts. In 1878 several otfier 
daily papers followed the example of the leading journal ; 
and in 1879 they commenced the practice of indicating 
every morning the probable weather during the next 
twenty-four hours in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
aceordiug to the daily forecasts of the meteorological com- 
mittee. Several French newspapers have also adopted the 
issue of weather cliarts, on an even more elaborate scale 
than those of this side of tlin Channel. With all the chAi*ts 
the main features are that at a glance the weather and 
state of the thermometer may be seen for a very consider- 
nlde area — say from Norway to Spain ami the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the Atlantic, west of Ireland, to Denmaik 
and Holland. The direction and relative force of the wind 
is also shown, the state of the sea, whether rough or calm, 
^c.,and the rise or fall of the barometer. The public^ition 
of these charts has tended very largely t«) poindarize accurate 
meteorological knowledge, and they me now regarded as 
among the most intei-csting and important items of the daily 
news. Some of these forecasts, as may be expected in the 
present state of meteorological science, prove hurorrect; 
hilt a stiiking evidence of their worth is afforded by the 
^leteorologieal Reports, which sliow that considerably more 
tlian 80 per cent, of the forecasts are just i tied, being a 
remarkable advance upon the achievements of former times. 

Storm-signalling apparatus is supplied to about 130 
stations on the coasts of the United Kingdom, and these 


arc discs, &c., so coloured as to symbolize different messages 
or ivarnings. Should the collective inforniution gatlicred 
appear to warrant such a course, the committee's central 
office sends out intelligence of slonns probably approaching, 
chiefly to such stations as are most likely to be affected — 
sometimes on tbe cast coast, sometimes on the west, and 
so on. All such infonnation is also sent to Lloyd’s, and 
is there posted up for the benefit of shipowners, captains, 
underwriters, or ship-insurers. The uninitiated cannot 
interpret stonn signals; but port nutliorities and sailors 
generally know that a cone hoisted with the point upwards 
denotes an approaching wind veering round from the N.W. 
by N. to S.E. ; with the point downwards, a wind veering 
8.E. by S. to N.W. ; while a drum, as well as a cone, is 
considered to denote a very heavy gale approaching from 
the direction indicated by the cone. Altliongh it is truo 
that every year brings an ugly list of storms wliich from 
one cause or another are not foreseen, it is nevertheless 
the fact that out of the large number of warnings (often 
upwards of 400) annually issued from the meteorological 
office, more than threc-fonrths are amply justilied by sub- 
sequent gales or strong winds. 

Owing to its geographical position, England is able to 
issue to Holland and Germany warnings of almost nl) tho 
gales which visit their coasts, and to receive in its turn 
valuable warnings from tbe meteorological divi*,iou of tho 
United State.s Signal Service, established in 1870 for tho 
purpose of stuAying praoticul meteorology after tlie same 
methods as our own more complete body. The signal 
service has over 800 meteorological stations, and in this 
particular has the advantage of ourselv(‘s, even w'hcn tho 
larger area to be eovered is taken into consideration. 
Though storms travel across the Atlantic for long distances, 
sometimes even the whole way from America (as is abun- 
dantly pitived by the ex.imi nation of stearnc’is' logs), wo 
are never ahlo to speak with sufficient certainty of any 
stonn as to whether it will travel right acro.s8, and if it 
docs, how qiiiekly*it will como, and wliether it will exhibit 
the same violence, or even general character, in Europe as 
it possessed at the other side of tho Atlantic. 

The theory of predictions rests mainly upon the accumu- 
lating evidence as to cgcloneg or rotatory storms. In these 
storms tho wind blows round tlie circumferenee of a circle, 
or perhaps, in greater strictness, in a spiral direction, 
winding in •nearer lo the, centre at every revolution ; lh« 
centre, however, not being stationary, but travelling witli 
considerable rapidity. In the southern hemisphere these 
storms always revolve in the same direction as the hands 
of a watch lying with its face, upwards; wliile in tho 
northern hemisphere they always revolve in the opposite 
direction. The centre is always eharaeterized by a very low 
barometer, and the cychines always travel eastwards (in 
consequence of the rotation of the earth). When such a 
rotatory wind-stoiTn has an area of high pressure in tho 
Centro the spiral course of tho wind is outwai-ds from the 
centre and revL*r.sotl in direction, and the storm is edit'd an 
anti-cyclone^ but the latter kind is imieli less frequent than 
tho former, and is very frequently stationary till it breaks 
up. If an observer stands with his back to the wind in 
the northern hemisphere the barometer will be lower on his 
left hand than on his rigid (and the reverse in tho southern 
hemisphere); and conversely if a hwer imhar (or line of 
equal barometric rcudings) he regarded as being on tho 
loft hand in a w'eather chart of the northern hemisphere, 
and a higher one on the rigid, tlio wind will be blowing 
from behind. It is not difficult therefore to predict tho 
wind a few hours bcforeliaiid with some degree of certainty 
if sufficient observations be taken at the moment of pre- 
diction. Anti-cyeloncs p'nerally give bright and always 
dry weather. Uyclones yield us rain and snow, or squally 
and overcast skie-s. 

The appc'arance of a weather chart in the various states 
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of cyclone and nnli-cyclono and a combination of fbo two 
is sliown in Phite IV. accompanying lliiH article. The j>Uin 
on wliich they arc constructed is so clear as to need no 
further explanation. See also the article Wkatiikk for a 
consideration of popular weather signs and of other dipart- 
nienls of this subject. 

MS'TSR (Gr. me f ran, a measure), any appliance for 
measuring, more particularly for fluid coiileut, wliether of 
liquids or gases, such as tiio quantity of gas passing into 
a house for consumption, as described in the article Gam 
Mkasukkmknt. Water is measured in the same way, 
and the practice of supplying water hy meter and charging 
only for the amount used is one that is rapidly extending. 

MSTHEG'LIN, a spiced variety of Mkau, or honey- 
wine. It is a Welsh word made up of mtdd^ mead, and 
%«, liquor. 

MEinS'ODISBI. Under this general designation may 
be included tJie history of all those religious organizations 
which owe their exi.stenee, directly or indirectly, to tlie lahoiirs 
of John and Charles Wesley and their coadjutors, during 
the eighteenth century. 

The origin of this movement is usually traced to the 
year 1721), when a number of pious young men, students 
at Oxford, established a weekly meeting for the study of 
the Greek Testamciit, devotional exercises, and mutual 
assistance in the more active duties of the Chri^tinn life. 
The lending spirits of this little baud were the brothers 
John and Charles Wesley, and the inf1uoid*e of the former 
ill estublihliiiig rules for fasting, private prayer, the visita- 
tion of the sick, the poor, and of prisoners, enused the 
society ,to he nicknamed first “ the Holy (-liib ” and after* 
■wards “ the ^lethodists.” No regular organization was 
formed by tliis little society, and its members afterwards 
diverged widely In tlieir lives and public work, but the 
term “ Methodist ” clung to the Wesleys and afterwards 
becnine transferred to the societies they established. As 
the lives of the Wesleys will be described in the articles 
Wkslkv, JuiiN and Citarmcs, it is only necessary to 
mention here that in 17J8 John Wesley, under the inllueiice 
of the Moravian I’etcr llOhler,w'us led to regard himself as 
being an “ unconverted” person, and on 24th March, 1788, 
he passed tlirough a period of spiritual emotion deserilicd 
wiiii much simplicity in hisjournul, to which he ever afler- 
wiirds referred as liis “ conversion.” Convinced that such 
an experience, to be obtained by repentance and faith, and 
to be witnessed by an inward assurance of tbc Holy Spirit, 
uas of prime necessity for thecomnieneement of the Chiis- 
tian life, and that this doctrine had been misunderstood or 
overlooked in the ordinary teaching of the church, he be- 
gall earnestly to preach the necessity of conversion, and 
soon gathered round him a ninnber of persons who looked 
up to him for guidance and instruction. In 1739 he 
separated himself from tiio Moravians, who had become 
somewhat aiitinomiati in doctrine, and established a separ- 
ate religions society which met at an old building called 
the- Foundry in Moorficlds, the place where the celebrated 
City Ruud Chapel now stands. All movements designed to 
ellirt a reformation in religion have to encounter hostility of 
a varied kind at the outset, and ^lethodiMU >vas no exception 
to this rule. Disliking liis soincwdint irregular proceedings, 
many of the regular clerg\*mcn of the Cliurch of England 
declined to lend Wesley tlieir pulpits, and so in 1789 he 
was led to follow the example of his friend Whitfield and 
take to preaching in the open air. As the number of his 
followers increased he formeil them into little “societies ” 
tjor mutual edification, and in 1748 he published a set of 
“ Rules” for tJieir guidance. By tliese rules tlio existence 
of the “ class leaders ” and “ stewards ” was recognized and 
regulated, and provision was made for the admission of 
members and the dealing with their contributions. From 
this point the growth of the Methodist Society was continu- 
ous and rapid throughout the whole of the life of Wesley, 


and its organization was altered and amended from time 
to time as circumstances required. In 1741 Wesley had 
appointed some lay preachers to assist in the work of 
evangelization, and in 1744 he commenced the practice of 
holding an annual conference with his helpers for the man- 
agement of the affairs of the society. For the greater 
part of his life Wesley laboured strenuously to keep his 
society within the Church of England, and it was imfe until 
1784 that it was established os a legally corporate bofly by 
a Deed of Declaration executed by himself and enrolK>d in 
the Court of Chancery. By this deed the control of the 
society w^as vested in one hundred itinerant prenohers 
named by Wesley, and power was given to the “legal 
hundred ” continually from the first to fill up vacancies in 
their own numbt^r. Thus a distinct religious organization 
was formed capable of working by itself, and which included 
among its members some who were professed dissenters, 
allbongh the great majority were members of the Church 
of England. The “high church” principles with which 
Wesley started gradually disappeared during his career; 
as early as 1746 lie became convinced that tbo ulllce of 
bishop in the primitive church was one with that of pres- 
byter, and that tlie doctrine of “uninterrupted succession 
ivas a fable,” In harmony with this change of view, he 
took upon himself in 1784 to ordiiin Dr. Coke, a pres- 
byter of the Church of England, to be bishop of the Metho- 
dist sotdeties in America, and in the following year he 
ordained some ministers for Scotland. In 1788 he ordained 
homo ministers for the W'urk in England, so that at the 
time of his death in 1791 the Methodist ministers w’cre 
tnudo up of preshy tera of the Church of England, preachers 
ordained by Wesley to admiulster the sacraments, ' and a 
larger number of preachers who, though authorized to 
pleach, yet did not adniinistor the sacraments. The whole 
of Great Britain hud been marked out into “ circuits,” or 
districts within which the preachers travelled from place 
to place to meet the members of the societies, now number- 
ing over 87,000 persons, the nunfber of the preaithers 
being 227, Ireland bad sixty-seven preachers and over 

14.000 members, and there were also over 48,000 members 
In the Methodist society of the United States. With his 
commanding teiiiperumcnt Wesley had been the supramo 
anthority in the society up tq bis death, but after that 
event some discussion arose in reference to the administra- 
tion of the sacrament by the preachers, which was quieted 
after some years of discussion by a “ plan of pacification ” 
which left the matter to be decided by a majority of tlie 
trustees and officials of each chapel. ‘In 1797 the pvinci))al 
rules of the society in reference both to ministers and Iniiy 
were collected under the title of the “Large Minutes,” and 
this compendium is still accepted by every Wesleyan 
minister on bis ordination. At tlie beginning of the pre- 
sent century there were over 100,000 members in the 
society in Great Britain, and notwithstanding a few dissen- 
siuiis it continued to increase in extent and influence during 
the next fifty years, when it was weakened by an agitation 
and secession by which, between 18.50 and 1855, not less than 

100.000 members were lost by the old .society. It began 
to recover itself in 1856, and it has made peaceful progress 
ever since. At the present day the affairs of the society 
are, in the first instance, controlled by an annual Conference 
nominally composed of 240 ministers and 240 laymen, 
which meets in one of the large towns about the end of 
July in each year. The conference is the supreme court of 
appeal in all matters relating to the general working of the 
society, and in addition to its duties in relation to the 
appointment and oversight of the ministers, It discusses 
and settles the business of all the funds and the general 
administrative departments of the body. 

Next in importance are the district meetings, in which 
the preachers meet as members of a local committee of tlie 
Conference during the time it is not sitting. In the dis- 
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trict mretinfis, as in the Conference, the purely pastoral 
wuik is nmiia^ed by the ministers alone, but they are as- 
bisted in all secular and tinancial business by certain of the 
l.iy ulhcials of the district, ^ho deliberate and vote on equal 
terms with themselves. There are about thirty-five districts 
in England and Scotland, each of which is divided into a 
V{ir}ing number of circuits, the average imml)er for each 
district being about eighteen. In the provinces a circuit 
gmcrally includes a town and the adjacent villages within 
a circle of 10 or 12 miles, but the large towns and the 
metropolis include several circuits within themselves. To 
each circuit a number of ministers are appointed, one of 
whom is srylt'd the superintendent, and these are generally 
nssihted iu the work of preaching by a number of lay or 
ItM-al preachers, who are authorized to preach, but not to 
baptize or administer the Lord's Supper. The financial 
liBaiis of the circuits arc conducted by stewards; and the 
stewards, class leaders, trustees, and local preachers, with 
tlie ministers, form the quarterly meeting — a pow-erful body, 
wliieh exercises an oversight over both the spiritual and 
tmancial aHairs of the circuit It is by the quarterly meet- 
ing that the ministers arc invited (subject to tbo approval 
of Conference), and it is by this meeting that most of the 
cirouit funds are administered. The members of the society 
are grouped together in little bands of from leu to thirty, 
wliicli are called classes, and placed under the care of a 
< Iass leader," nud these are expected to meet once a week 
for devotional exercises and religions conversation. Each 
member, if able, is expended to pay a minimum subscrip- 
tion of a i»eimy a week and a shilling a quarter, and every 
quarter the classes are visited by the minister, who per- 
s<aial1y couverses with each incniber, to whom lie gives a 
ticket of membership. Each minister is appointed to a 
circuit for one year, and he may be invited to stay for two 
more, but no iniiiistcr may stay more than three years in a 
circuit. The principal statistics of the denomiuutiou at the 
Confc*rence of 1887 were — 
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With respect to doctilnc, the system of Methodism may 
be described as one of evangelical Armiiiinnism. Ko doc- 
trinal lest is imposed upon iiiembers, who are merely re- 
quired by the rules to be persons “ who desire to flee from 
the wrath to come ; " but the local preachers and ministers 
are required to subscribe to the doctiines set f<a-th iu ‘‘Wes- 
ley’s Sermons” and his “Notes on the New Testament.” 
'J'liere are also two catechisms published under the sanction 
of the Conference, which cuiitain a short eonqieiicliuui of 
Methodist doctiines. After the belief in the Trinity and 
the Ihcai'natioii, the points chiefly insisted on are oiigiiial 
sin, general redemption through the atonement, repentance, 
jiistitication by faith, tbo necessity of liolinobs, and the 
]io8sibility of attaining to a state of entire sauctiticatiou. 
fSo far as the oflicial standards are cuneenied Methodist 
doctrine represents the moderate Protestantism of the pre- 
vious century, and the subsequent developments of biblical 
criticism and of the science of theology have obtained little 
or no recognition. In everything 'relating to doctrine a 
strong conservatism has prevailed among the leaders of the 
denomination, but there are not w'anting signs that the ad- 
vent of a younger generation to power will be marked by a 
spirit of greater lilx*rty than has hitherto been known iu 
tlie Meth^ist body. 

Of the many oflshoots from the original body the most 
Important are — 

1. The ilethodist Ntw Connexion, which was formed 


in 1707 by the Rev, Alexander Kilham,a minister who had 
been expelled from the parent body fur publishing injurious 
charges against his brethren. The following year he died, 
but the little society he founded survived him, and it now 
reckons about 20,000 members. 

2. The Primitive MethodiMs^ who sprang up in Staf- 
fordshire in 1810, under the leadership of llugh Bourne 
and William Clowes, two energetic bical preachers who de- 
clined to obey the Conference rule prohibiting camp meet- 
ings. The Primitive lilelhodists liavc alwayb been an 
enthusiastic, hard-working denominatiun, and they are the 
most numerous of all the bodies which have separated fruin 
the old Wesleyan connexion. They number about 1200 
ministers and about 190,000 members. 

3. The liihle Christians or Bryanites, founded by a 
Cornish lor^il preacher named O’Bryan. They an; found 
chiefly in the west of England, and they closely resemhic 
tlie Primitive Methodists in their modes of working. They 
number about. 22,000 members. 

4. 7'he United Methodist Free Churches^ w'hieli are nil 
amalgamatioii of three ditrerent secessions — the Pmtehtaiit 
[Methodists, formed in 1828; the Wesleyan Methoilist As- 
sociation, w'liich sprang out of a controversy in 1«.'J4 <*ou- 
cerning the training of ministers; and the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Itefunners, wdio seceded in 1850 during the great 
agitation in the Wesleyan society previously referred to. At 
the prescnl lime they have about 400 ministers and about 
74,000 members. 

6, The Wesleyan lie form Uidon^ a very small body re- 
presenting some of the seeeders of 1850 who refused to 
amalgamate with the United Methodist Free Churches. 

6. The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists represent an en- 
tirely independent organization altogether, and one that 
takes precedence in point of time to the Wesleyan S«)ciety 
itself. It arose out of the labours of Howell Harris of Tn*- 
vecn-a, in the county of Brecon, a gentleman of strong reli- 
gious convictions, wiio, although a layman, began to preach 
and conduct revival services in 1735. About the barno 
time a similar work w'as commenced, quite independently, 
by Daniel Rowlands and Ilowcll Davies in 1742. George 
Whitfield presided over the first association of the Welsii 
Calvinistic iilethodists, at Waterford or Watford, iu Gla- 
inorgaiihliire. The society thus established lias always 
remained, os it commenced, quite indepeiideut of English 
Methodism, and its system of church government is now a 
inodiiied fonn of Presbyterianism. It has made mueh pro- 
gi’css during recent years, and now numbers about 120,000 
communicauis. 

For the grejitest development of ^luthodism, however, we 
must turn to the United States of America, into wliicli it 
WHS introduced by a few pious emigrants from Ireland in 
1760. Two minj.sterK were sent out from England in 1769, 
and after the War of Independence the society in the United 
States was organized as an independent church, under Dr. 
Coke, with the title of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Clinreh. Like the society in England, its history has been 
marked by sundry divisions, ninl there are at the presmit 
time five Uidies known as the Methodist Episcopal, as well 
as several who use the term Methodist but do not adopt 
the Episcopal organization. In all these the doctrines and 
modes of worship are very much alike, the diflcrenccs re- 
lating almost entirely to matters of chureli government. 
Between them they reckon over 4,000,000 ennilled mem- 
bers, but this by no means represents the extent of their 
influence, and some careful calculations,- founded upon the 
last census of the United States, showed that the number 
of adherents there could not be reckoned at less than 
10,000,000. In all the British colonies Methodism is well 
represented, and there arc important misBlons in many of 
the non-Christian countries of the world, so that it is n<it 
without good reason that the Methodists claim to be “ the 
largest Protestant church in Cliristeudum* 
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Tor an acconnt of the rise of Mctliodism nee “ Wesley’s ' 
JouruiilH,” Tyeriiiaii*8 “ Life of Wesley,” Dr, (^ro. Sinitira 
** History of Wesleyan Methodism, ” and Dr. Abel Steven’s ‘ 
“ History of Metliodism.” For Wesleyan theology seo 
“Wesley's Sermons,” Watson's “ Jiistitntps,” Dr. Pope’s 
“Compendium of Theology,” and tlio series of “Femley ' 
Le<iturcR." An account of its elaborate internal organi- 
yation will be found in tho “ Coiiiiectional Keonoiny”of , 
Dr. Uigg, 

MBTHODIUS and CYRILLUS (Or. Methodiott and 
Kvrillo»\ two brotliers, the a{)OHtlcs of Christianity aiiiong 
the Slavonians in the ninth century, and the inventors 
of tho Slavonian alphabet, were natives of Salonicii, or 
'1'lif‘SHjilonicn, in Crrece. Methodius held a high eommand 
ill the Greek army; Cyrillus was in holy orders, and keeper 
of the library of iSanta Sopliia. About the year H03 he 
nud his brother Methodius ]>ruceeded ou a religious mission 
to the iSIavoiiians. They translated tho Psalter, the 
Gospels, and many other parts of the Scriptures into Sla- 
vonic. Cyrillus returned to Home, w'lieiv ly? died about 
S71. Methodius remained and continued his labours about 
thirty years, and he is said to have translated all the Scrip- 
tures. None of the original mannseripts are extant, 

METH'YL is the first of the scries of alcohol radicles, 
and bears tlie same relation to wood-spirit or incthylic 
aleuliol that ethyl does to ordinary or elhylicnlcuhul. It 
•was lirst oiitained by the action of potassium on cyanide 
of ethjl. It is a colourless gas, burning with a blue flame, 
and having tho formula CII^. 

Methyl ehlorido or clilorometbnno (CH3CI) is a colour- 
less gas, burning with >i green flame. 

Mctli5’l iodide or iodoinetbane (CILjl) is a colourless 
liquid, boiliug at ,44® C, (111® Fabr.), ami having a s)»ccidc 
gravity of 2*2117. 

Methyl bromide or hromometbanc (ClljiBr) is a colour- 
less liquid of a garlic odour, boiling at 13® C. (.05° Fahr,) 

Methyl oxide or metbylic ether (C^HoO) is a gas of 
agreeable odour, soluble in alcohol and ether, and burning 
with a feeble luminous flame. 

Methyl iiitrato (CII,,N()y), sulphate (ClTjjlIS04'), borate 
(OCJIjjHOa), sulphydraTo (CIIgSH), and sulphide (2C1I8S) 
are all liquids. 

METH'YL ALCOHOL. CH^O or C1T3(0H), known 
also tts hydrate of methyl, hydroxynicthaue, carbinol, or 
w'ood spirit, or napldha, is manufactured on tlie large scale 
from tho crude wood vinegar, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of w'ood in tho manufacture of charcoal. It is 
separated by distillation. It is a colourless liquid of agi’ce- 
nblc odour when pure. It boils at 03® C. (150° Fahr.), and 
lias a specific gi-avity of ()*7yH. It mixes in all propoitions 
with water, like ordinary alcohol, and is substituted for it 
in many applications. It is used in lamps for burning, 
and as a solvent for resins in the making of French polish 
and varnishes. H is inucli usc^d in the preparation of 
methylated spirit, which is ordiuaiy alcohol mixed with 10 
per cent, of methyl alcohol, only partially purified, and re- 
taining a nauseous flavour, to render the mixture unfit for 
drinking purposes. It is thus supplied free of duty and 
largely employed in tlie laboratory and in various chemical 
miuiufactures. Methyl alcohol yields by oxidation formic 
acid (GHoOa). 

METHYL'ABCINE or METHYL -AMMONIA is 

au organic base homologous witli ctliylaminc. It is a 
cnlourlesH gas very like ammonia, fuming with hydro- 
chloric acid, and very soluble in water. The formula is 
(HI5N. It burns with a yellow flame, thus difl'oring from 
ohunouia, which is not combustible. It is the most soluble 
of all gases; water dissolves 115U times its volume, afford- 
ing a veiy' caustic solution. It is a strong base, forming 
a great number of salts, of which the most common is 
the hydrocldoratc of methylnmine or chloride of iiiethyl- 
ainmoaiuin (Cll^jS‘01). It crystallizes in large deliquescent 


plates, and forms double salts with gold, mercury, and 
platinum. 

Diinothylamine (C2H7N) is a liquid of strong nmmonia- 
cal odour, very soluble in water, and boiling at 8° C. (*13° 
Fahr.^ It is found in guano. U is also a strong base, 
and forms double chlorides with gold and platinum, which 
crystallize in beautiful, long, yellow needles. 

Triinethylamiiie (C'aHJN) is an oily liquid, very alffaline, 
with an intensely disagreeable and persistent odour of 
rotten fish. It is found in considerable quantity in herring 
brine, also in putrefying yeast, and is a euminon product 
of decomposition. It boils at 11° C. (48° Fahr.) It forms 
a number of crjstallizable H.alts. 

Tetramcthylaminonium (C4H1.JN). I'bis base is not 
known in an isolated state. The hydrate (C^IIigNlIO) is 
a w'liite crystalline mass, wddeh yields w'ith aci<)s a number 
of crystalline salts. The chloroplatinato crystallizes in 
biviutiful orange-coloured octahedrons. There are a great 
number of compound methyl bases in which ethyl ami 
amyl are combined with methyl in varying proportions, all 
funning crystalline salts closely resembling those of the 
simple methyl series, 

MBTH'YLBNE, the first of the hydrocarbon si'ries. 
It is a colourless gas, burning with n yellow flame, and 
having the fonnula CUa. 

Methylene chloride (CHaCla) Is a dense colourless 
ethereal liquid, having an odour of chlorofonn, a specific 
gravity of and boiling at 40° 0. (104° Fahr.) It 

lias been used as an unsesthetic instead of chloroform. 

Mctbylenn bromide (Cll2lJr2) resembles the eliloride. 
Methylene iodide (f3H2l2) is very dense liquid, having tho 
specific giavity 3*342. 

MBT'XOS (Gr. metoihot) Were what we sliould call 
the resident aliens in Greek cities, especially nuincrouK at 
Athens, where foreigners always abounded. No ](‘ss than 
10,000 permanently established metics were enumerated 
in tlic census held by Demetrius of Pbaldrun (n.c. 300) at 
Athens. No matter what the length of residence citizen- 
ship never acciiied as a right, and the power of owning 
houses or land was rigidly withheld; but commerce and 
manufactures were (at At liens) always freely open to 
rnetics. All metics paid a tax of 12 drachinai a year, and 
were liable to military service, &c., the same as the true 
citizens. 

MB'TIS. the Greek goddess of sagacity, daughter of 
Okennos and lothns. Mdtis was the first wife of ZtMis, 
wlio grew alarmed at her w'ondfvful wisdom, and dreaded 
the birth of her child, lest it should bo the signal for his 
own downfall. 11c tliereforc swallowed her. In due time 
Athena was born, springing from the head of Zeus himself 
in full panoplv of armour. 

METON'IC CYCLE (Gr. luhlon, a circle), a dis- 
covery of tlie Athenian astronomers Metdn and Kukteinon, 
who found that 235 lunar months almost exactly equal 
nineteen solar years, and that therefore historical events 
could be marked precisely by their occuiTcnce in such or 
such a year of this cycle, while the length of the cycle was 
great enough to alVord security against, confusion of spy 
year of any cycle with the same relative year in the next. 
The met ante cycle is usually lield to begin n.(7. 482. 

METON^YMY (Gr. inetonumia^ change of name), 
in rhetoric and composition, a figure by wliicli the name of 
an idea or thing is substituted for that of another to 
wliicli it has a certain relation. Tlius, the effect is 
sometimes substituted for the cause, substance for attri- 
bute, &c. ; as, His vices disgraced ids gray hairs (/.e. dis- 
graced his age). 

METO PE, in architectnro. A metopd is the spaeo 
between each triglyph and tho next in the frieze of the 
Doric Greek, order, and this was usually filled with a group 
of figures or an ornament, Tho decorations were also 
called metope, as well os the space which held them. 
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BfETBC, a ceitain definite collecntion of feet forming 
n \LM'He or line of ancient classical poetry, each metre being 
governed by its own laws as to the power of variation in 
1 he normal order of the feet. The chief varieties of poetical 
feet are given in , the article Foot, and one of the most 
famous ancient metres is described tinder Hexamktek 
(^Orcek /lex, six, this metre having six feet in the verse). 

'J’lip attempt often made to classify musical tunes by the 
terms of the old classical metres fails, and must fail, because 
music depends altogether upon the collocation of accents, 
t.iat is, upon rhythm, while metre depends upon the collo- 
cation of quantifies, that is, of long and short syllables. 
No one knows better- than the musician that his accented 
m»te is frequently a short note, a case which shows at once 
the futility of measuring one thing by anotlier logically 
distinct from it. 

^Judern poetry also goes by rhythms of accents, not by 
metre. For inslanee the word inon'umcnt, which we 
pionounce with the stress on the first syllable, is, by tlio 
rules of prosody, an anapaest, that ismtlniiniCiit; and sec'ing, 
which has an accented syllahle followed by an unaccented one, 
would bo by the clasHie.a1 rules an iambus, that is s6e-ing. 
Notwithstanding this entire diversity of meaning metre is 
Imbitually used in our ordinary speech to express our collo- 
cation of accents, instead of the more correct word rhythm. 
>Ve have thus our famous heroic metre^ of ten svllahles to 
the line, the metre of Shakspeare’s plays and Miltoirs“ Para- 
dise Lost ; ” our ballad me/re, of alternate eight and six 
(called by hymuodists common metre)} the lon<j metre and 
$hori metre of our churches (8888 and (1886 respectively), 
and the whoso name explains itself (7777), &c. 

Octosyllabic metre (the long metre of our churches, and 
in classical parlance iambic tetrameter) is the favourite 
*nielrq of Scott in his famous lays, “The Lay of the Last 
Aliustrcl,” “Marmion,” &c., of Butler in his “ Hudibra8,”&e. 
'J'hero are also the distinctions of what yee agree to call 
iambic verse, as 

•* O God, beyond that boundless sky ” (iambic), 
in wliioh tlie accented syllables lead, and what we agree to 
call trochaic vci-sc, as 

“ Ko(^ of Ages, cleft for me “ (trochaic), 
in which the accented syllables follow. There arc various 
sorts of nnapiestio verse, so called, in which the accent 
comes once in three syllables, and is soinutimcs the first, 
sometimes the second, sometimes tJie third of the three — 
corresponding to the dactyl, to the amphibrachys, and to 
the anapaest re8i)cctively, if for accented and unaccented 
syllables wo were to have long and short. Curiously 
• enough Byron’s “ Bride of Ahydus ” gives in its first three 
lines an example of each variety of tJiis three-syllabled 
metro in their succession as above enumerated. 

Know ye the 1 land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
Are emblems | of deeds that | are dune in j tlicir cliine, 

Where the rage | ofthevul- \ tore, the love j of the iiir- | tle,&e. 

Nothing can, at the same time, better show tlio falsity of 
decorating our rhythms with antique names than this frag- 
ment. The last line (reading quantity for accent) is the 
only one in anapmstic metio of the three; but if the pas- 
sage is read aloud it is found (still using the old: terms of 
quantity improperly to‘describeaccent)'to be purely dactylic, 
having an accented syllable, followed by two unaccented, 
and to be thus arranged : — 

Know ye the J land where the | cypress end | myrtle Are | 
emblems of | deeds that are | done In their | cliine, Wbeie the | 
rage o£ the | vulture, the ( love of the | turtle, N'uw i 
melt into t sorrow, now | madden to | crime, dec. 

Still following classical nomenclature wc speak of a line 
containing one accent as a monom'eter, the clasNiml term 
for a line of one foot, of a line of two accents as.a diin'etcr, 
of one of tiiree as a trim'eter, and so on for tetram'etor, 
pentam^der, hexum'eter, &c. We find a cui'ious specimen 


of the first three, in reversed order, in Herrick’s “How to 
keep Lent,” all iambic measures f— 

Is this I a fiist 1 to keep ( (trimeter) 

Thy lar- | der lean ) (iltmerei ) 

Andclesnl (iiiniiuniuter) 

From fdt 1 of niuHts | and sheep ? | 

In this nomenclature Shakspeare may be said to write 
usually in unrhytned iambic pentameters, .as 

The qua- | lity | of mer- | cy is j not Ntriilird : j 
It drop- 1 peth as | the K»m- ) tie rain | from hear'ii. | 

Refer also to the articles PoETny, Prosody, Foot. Th.e 
essential distinction between metre and rhytlim (that is, 
between quantity and accent) cannot, however, be too 
earnestly insisteil upon. 

METRIC 8Y8TBBI. Sec I)KriRrAT. System. 
MBT'BONOMB, a meclmiiical appliance used by 
musicians for beating time, the best being a variety of 
the doublc-pendulmn. 

The priiicijde of the per.diiltiin, ns a time-measurer, was 
early applied to music, and with gof»d reason ; for it is 
evident that if a composer ran din*ct a piece of music to 
be played with the aeceiits oei urriiig so many tiinra 'in i\ 
j minute, he bus power to fix the exact pace at whicli he 
desires his music to be performed. In fart this is the only 
method, other than personal tuition, of insuring the leah- 
zntion of the composer's tijne-ideu. Phunb-lines, with \ari- 
ahle lengths of airing, were used as early as 161)6 to iiidicate 
varied numbers of beats per second, but seeing that a 
peiidulmn to beat ns slowly ns sixty times a minute, or 
once a second, must be over 30 inches long, all these 
attempts (and they were many) were failures on account of 
their cumbrous nature. 

The way out of thn difficulty was found, ns is generally 
believed, by Maelzel, the iiiiwortliy friend of lieethoven | see 
Maklzki.], who, in 1816, patented at Paris a douhle- 
pendulum nnaiigemciit with a graduated scale, that at once 
satisfied the musicians of tiie time, and has remained the 
standard time-keeper eirer since. In truth, lK»wcvcr, it 
was not Maelzel who made this valuable discovery. Ho 
was a fair inusirian, and a man of considerable inventive 
mechanical talent, and he had already himself cmistnietrd 
a pendulum with a graduated scale as a measurer of music.al 
time which hai| received Beethoven’s good word. But at 
Amsterdam, in iHlfi, he learned of an appliance commended 
by the Dutch Academy of Seieiiees, whewby a eeitain 
Winkel, a pr.aetical working mechunicinn, had brought the 
double-pendulurn to pwfection. In this instrument the 
]iendu1iiin ha.s two “bobs” or weights, one fixed and below, 
the other movable and above, and the pendulum swings on 
a piv^t passed through its rnidille. 3’hc upper part of tlio 
pendulum being moved aside, the fixed weight below draws 
the rod back sharply towards the perpendicular, and so, as 
usual with pendulums, sets it swinging; if the inovahlo 
w'eight be down near the centre the pendulum will 
swing swiftly, but if it lx; moved to the upper end of the 
rod its leverage becomes great, and it iinpeilos the action 
of the fixed weight so much that the return towards tlie per- 
pendicular is sluggish. The ])CiuluIum can be made to diller 
very greatly in its rapidity of vibration by tlie adjustment 
of this upper weiglit, and if the upper part of the pciululuni 
be graduated and numbeifd, it will he found that a range 
of from forty to 2U0 beats a minute is readily obtainable. 
The graduation of tlie scale w.as the only piiint really due . 
to Maelzel, who saw at once the value of Winkers double- 
pendulum, oflered to buy it, and being refused, stole it— 
tliat is the only expression possible. He rushed to Paris, 
where Winkel had not secured his invention, prilented it 
in Ins own name, and at once set np a manufactory whieli 
had the greatest success. From that time to tliis, though 
poor Winkel got bis ease investigated, and was formally 
decreed the inventor by the Dutch Academy, the metro- 
nome has been culled Maelzel’s Metronome. 
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llitlierto tlic mncljuic* was eiletit. It was adjusted, 
made to swiii" by tlic baiui, aiul then kwuii»j sileully at the 
pace to which it was set, with ever smallor excursions, 
until the first iinpiitns was exhausted. This older silent 
form is still preferred by iriany sensitive musicians, but is 
ilillifult now to obtain. TIic fconeral public desired the ear 
attacked as well as the eye, and aceoidingly Maelsel after- 
wards ajtphed clockwork to the machine ; this beinp wound 
U|> I'oes at the pace rontiolled hy the pendulum, as any 
oiln*r clock does, and ticks at eacli vibiatiuii. 

Ih'cently a further adxance has been made in the shape 
of a l)ell, wliereon the clock stiikesat each second, third, 
fourth, or sixth heat as preferred, marking; in this manner 
tin* lirsl of Ibe bur for all the principal varii'ties of time. 

Teuebers who aim at niecbani(*al dexteiity and fiipd 
neenracy make their pupils play whole pieees by the metro- 
nome, whohc liek'fick forms a hideous accoinpauiment 
tiirou;;)iout. liut that is to use a worlliy tool badly. 
'Jhe time once fixed hy the metronome, the pupil, if pos- 
sessed of the ordinary capacity for lime, should use it 
aftcrwanls sjiaringly ; in fuel it should ineicly siTve as a 
ch<‘ck in daii^^'rouB paHsa^^eH. 

^letroiiomc marks compiiso a musical note, d<‘8cribiti^ 
tlic itiusical value of the licat, and a figure denoting the 
numher of such beats a niiimtc. Thus lOO, a 

i.itbcr (|niek tempo^ means that the movable weight is to 
be jilaced at 1(K) on the scale, and the inctrcinoine will then 
beat 100 times in a minute, each of these beats being read 
us a minim. Similarly M.M. ^=100, would make the 
same adjustment serve to indicate a slow tempos just half 
the pace of tlic former, for here only JlOO crotchets a minute 
occur instead of 100 minims, 

METROPOLITAN (Clr. and polU^ the mother 
city), a term applied to the arehbishojior first ecclesiastical 
dignitary of a province or couutiy, who is bupposed to 
rcbidu in the mt iropolix, or chief city, wlicnce the appella- 
tion. Tin* establishment of metropolitans took ]jlace ut the 
end of iJic third century, and was ^otifirined by the Council 
of Ni(‘e. The metropolitan liad the general direction of 
ecclesiastical affairs of the province, lii England the 
inctiu]iolilaiis of the Kstuhlished Church are the urchhishopH 
of Canterbury and York. 

METSU', GABRIEL, a distinguished artist of the 
earlier Dutch school, who modelled himself, though not 
blaxishly, upon (lerard Don juid Tciborch (or ’rerbnrg), 
was bum iii 1000 and died about 1070. The beautiful 
jjietiires of the “ Duct ” and the “ Music lesson,” and soine 
others in the National Gallery, w'ell represent tlie master. 
I'lie “ Lace Maker ” (ut Dresden) is (H^nsidcred his chej'- 
d'wuvre, 

MET'TERNIGK. CLEMENS WENZEL NEPO- 
MUK LOTHAR, PRINCE, Duke of roitella, a eclc- 
brated Austrian statesiiiaii, was born at Coblenz, 16tb 
May, 177<1. His father, Franz Georg Karl, was an Aus- 
trian iiobhunaii holding high oflice in the Austrian court, 
nnd tlie young Metteniich entered public life under the 
most favourable auspices. In 1801 he was appointed 
Austrian anihassador ut Dresden, and in 1803 lie was pro- 
moted to lk*rlin. After the third coalition war he was made 
in 180U ambassador at Faris, where he remained until the 
war of 1801), when he returned to Vienna, and in the crisis 
of Austrian affairs after the defeat of Wagrani lie was 
made prime minister. To procure breathing time for the 
rescue of Austria, politically and financially, lie negotiated 
the marriage of the Archduchess Maria Louisa with 
^'upolcon, and when the letter, after the disasters of liis 
Ttusbian cunipaigii, had to encounter the united forces of 
Russia and Prussia, Mottcrnich offered him the most favour- 
able terms of peace, and only on their rejection joined the 
coalition against liim. After the battle of Leipzig Mcttcr- 
nlch w as created a prince, and after the first fall of Napoleon 
he secured lor Vienna 'tlie honour of being the bcene of a 


congress which w’as to organize a Europr'an pence. After 
the final fall of Napoleon Mettcrnich became for a time 
the foremost statesman of Europe, and he exerted his 
utmost inlluenee in favour of a policy of repression. At 
his instance the constitution and general assembly that bud 
been promised the Prussians by King Frederick Williiim 
were witliheld, the severest measures were adopted to 
destroy the liberty of the press and to control the tc‘acbing 
of the iiniversiti(*s, and Austrian troops were sent to'crusli 
the risings ip Naples and Piedmont. Py bis ]ioIicy ho 
secured a temporary appearance of order, but it was at the 
price of future convulsions; nnd after remaining in pow’cr 
until 1848 the revolution of that year drove liiui fiom 
oilico for ever. One of the first acts of the exasperated 
people w'as to sack the palace of the absolutist premier, 
and Mettcrnich lied for safety to EnglamL In the uutuinn 
of 18.il he returned to Vienna, bat was not asked to take 
any part in the conduct of public affairs, and he remulued 
in retirement until his death on 5th Juno, 185'J. 

Mettcrnich possessed liigh abilities as a diplomatist, and 
during a great portion of liis career he was certainly the 
most iuilueiitial statesman in Europe. He served the 
Austrian government with unswening fidelity, and in his 
private life he was kind and affectionate. But lie had been 
trained from the first to hate all innovation, nnd as ho 
regarded himself as the guardian of Europe against the 
inlluenee of liberal ideas, he w^as led to prevent the union 
of Geriiiiuiy, to keep Italy disunited and weak, to oppose 
the indcpcndeiico of Greece, auS to repress every legitimate 
aspiration towards liberty until the forces lie suppressed 
found vent in revolution. His Memoii*s " show that he 
was exccsbivf'ly conceited and egotistical, and the saying, 
rightly or w'rongly, attributed to him — “Apri‘s mui lo 
deluge ^ — expresses not inaptly his own idea of his posi- 
tion us the upholder of the peace and order of Europe. 

’ METZ, now the capital of German Lorraine, is the 
ancient Dinodurum MeLliomairiiiorumw^d the MuttU of the 
fifth ciMitury, and the capital of the kingdom of Austrasin or 
Metz in the sixth century. It was made a free imperial 
city in 1)85, It was besieged hy Choilcs VII. of Fraiiee 
for seven months in 1444, and was ransomed for 100,000 
tlurius; was raptured by Henry II. on 10th April, 15.52; 
and successfully defended by the Duke of Guise against the 
Emperor Charles V. with au army of 100,000 men, fnan 
31st Detober, 1552, to 15tb Jaiiuai'y, 1553. After being 
fifty-six days before the town, the empei'or at last rcliic- 
taiilly consented to retire, having lust 30,000 men. Tlie 
French, w hen they broke out of Metz, found the irnjierial 
camp full of the dead and dying. * The city w'as ceded to 
France by tlie pence of Westphalia, 24th October, 1648, 
and w'as very strongly fortified by Vanban and Bellcisle, 
On the outbreak of the war between France and Qermany 
ill 1870, the Emperor Napoieou HI. arrived at Metz (28tli 
July), and assumed the chief command of the army of the 
Bhiue. After the French disasters at Weissenburg, VVoerth, 
and Forbach, nearly the whole of the French army was 
concentrated here, and hemmed in by the Geimans. The 
bloody buttles of Cuurcelles, ViunvilJe, and GnAVi£t.oTi*i£ 
ensued, and the Freneb being ultimately defeated and driven 
withiu the shelter of the fortress, the city was aubjected to 
a regular siege, which lasted seventy days. It surrendered on 
27tii October, 1870, and at the conclusion of peace in the 
following year it was finally ceded to Germany. The defeated 
army consisted of 173,000 men, including the Imjwriul 
Guard and about 6000 ofileers, sixty-six generals, and 
three marshals. 1'he Gennans also became posseseed of 
400 pieces of artillery, 100 mitrailleuses, and fifty-tlirco 
eagles or standards. Marsliul Bazaine, wlio commanded, 
was tried by court-martial in 1873 and sentenced to death. 
This, however, was commuted to imprisonment for twenty 
years in a fortress, from which ho contrived to escape in 
August, 1874. 
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Metz is built on the Moselle, at the point wbei’o tlmt | 
^^'er is joint'd by the Scillc, IbO miles east by north from 
I’aris, and had in 18KL a popnhitiuii of 51,131. Its 
cession to Germany caused a lar^'e emigration of French 
fainilies, and for a time the population was very much re- 
dne^-d. Metz is washed on the west by the Moselle, which 
makes a bend and traverses the town ; the Seillc enters the 
city ({fi the south, dividiiift into two branches, one of which 
floA\s between the raiiipoi'ts, while the other runs through 
the town and drives several mills: these rivers are crossed 
by several bridges. Metz is entered by nine gates furiitshed 
witli drnwbriilgcs, and is girt by a system of furtiiications 
wliicb in 1870 were so slroiig that, had it been projM'rly 
provisioned, it eonld hare held out indefinitely. Since the 
German occupation the defences have l«*en completed and 
enornumsly strcngtliened, and it is now tlic strongest inland 
foi tress in tlie world. The new works consist cliiefly of 
detached forts placed about fiOOO yards from the city, at 
iiiteiTuls of 8500 yards, with intervening smaller batteries. 
All the forts coinmiinicato with each other and with the 
town tiy ruilw'ay. The store^hoiises will now hold sntHeient 
provisions for 40,000 men for several years, and so extende«i 
are the fortilications that it is estimated that it would re- 
quire an army of 400,000 to besiege it. 

liletz is in general a well-built town ; the houses arc 
niostly of cut stone. The esplanade is tme of the iinost 
promenades in Europe, formed by numerons avenues of 
trees, and commanding a fine view over the rich valley 
of tlie Moselle. Among the many romarksible structures of 
^letz must be mentioned the cathedral, founded in 1014 
but not finished till 1546, and thoroughly restored by its 
new possessors during 1871-76. The elegance, delie-aey, 
and boldness of this structure have been always much ad- 
*rn]red. Of its lightness some idea may be formed from the 
c*ircumstanc<5 that the total area of its windows, many of 
them of the best ag<3 of glass* pain ting, amounts to no less 
than 4869 square yards. Its spire is 3!»7 feet high. The 
cathedral was seriously injured by Ore dming the illumiiia- 
tioiis ill honour of the visit of the Emperor of Gennany 
in 1877, but lias since been repaired. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the churches of Notre Dame dc la Ronde 
(1 180) and St, Vincent ; the military hospital, a large build- 
ing contiguous to the barracks and close to the Moselle, 
capable of receiving 1600 patients; and the palace of 
justice, in w'bicli the couits are held and the public library 
of 35,000 volumes is kept. Next to these, the town- 
house, the mint, the cliurclies of St. Mai-tiu, St, Nicolas, and 
Sainte Segol^ne, and a large Protestant cliureh, as well 
as another library of 10,000 volnmcs of select works, and 
rich in manuscripts by Vauban, Monge, and other writers 
<.n fnilidcation and the art of war, are the most notable 
objects in tbo town. Metz possesses an artillery and 
engineering scliool, a royal college, and several literary and 
sdeiitiOc societies. 

Among the industrial pniducts of tlie town arc broad- 
cloth, flannel and other woollen stufls, hosiery, plush, 
srnallwares, muslin embi*oidery, room-paper, glue, chiroiy 
eodee, cotton twist, excellent Wr, nails, tiles, and leather. 
There is a fair trade in these articles, and in wine, brandy, 
confectionery, groceries, funiitnre, hides, iron, &c. 

anB'UM. a genus of plants belonging to the order Um- 
iiKbLiFtfiUiR. The name is from the Greek mean, supposed 
to bo derived from meion^ very small, from the exti-eme 
fineness and delicacy of the leaves of these plants. Mevm 
aihammticum (common bald-money), is a liighly aromatk 
plant, with numerous white and yellow flowers. It is a 
native of Western Eurape, in dry mountain pastures, and is 
found in the north' of England and the mountains of Scot- 
land. The root-stocks, teeds, and every part of the plant 
are aromatic, and are used in the countries where it grows 
as stomachics and carminatives. A strong infusion of the 
herb gives cheese the taste of the Swiss schubzieger, which, 


■lowci’cr, is actually produced by the use of the common 
inclilut. It is uncertain from uhat Miurce tlic word baUr* 
in bald-money ” is derived, but the most likely conjecture 
is that it refers to the Apolki of tho north — Ihildcr. 

MEURTHX-BT-MOSELLB, a dcpavtnu •nt in FraiU'C, 
consisting of the remaining portions of the old dcpurtniciits, 
deriving tlieir names from the rivers Mfiirllie and Moselle, 
•c'ded to Germany in 1871, It is bounded on the ]*]. by 
Alsace-Lorraine; on the N. by Rclgiuui and Luxcni)>urg ; 
on the W. by the department of the Meuse, and on the S. 
by that of the Vosges. The ar<*a is 2020 sqtwrc miles, and 
in 1886 the population was 431,693. 

fJenerol Character. — 'J'lie department is remavkahle for 
the beauty of its seenery, the fertility of its soil, and tlio 
vanety of its productions. Tho principal chain of tho 
Vosges Mountains runs along tho eastern boundary, reach- 
ing in one of its summits to the lieight of 1148 feet above 
the plain. Tin? re‘»t of tlic department presents a pleasing 
variety of hills, dales, and well-watered valleys — the hills, 
which hruiioh ofl' from the Vosges, nowhere e.xeeediiig (150 
feet in height, and nearly all running in a iiurtli-westeJ ii 
direction. The liill slup(?s, and a eonsidcrablu jtortiun of 
the plains, are coven*d with dense forests. 

IJi/dro^rajihf/. — 'I'lie Meurtho rises in the east of tho 
department of tlio Vosges, and nniiiing first north and then 
north-west, past St. Die and Rtuui l Etape, enters the de- 
partment below this last town; here it flows linouglr a 
fine valley, fertilized by the deposits of its frequent inmuhi- 
tions, in a general north-west direction, past l.iineville, 
li<»si^res, and Nancy, where it becomes navigable, niul it 
little below which it fulls into the Moselle, on the right 
bank, after a cooi^se of 70 miles. Tlie west of the depart- 
ment is drninofl by the Moskij.k, whieh here receives tho 
Madun on its left bank. The Seille, whieh s])riiigH fioin 
one of the lakes in the east of the department, flows through 
a very fertile valley, fii«t west and then north, falling into 
the Moselle at Jilotz, in the department of Mt>selle. The 
i^arre rises on the western side of the main chain of the 
Vosges Mountains, in tlic south-east of the depaitmetit, 
and flows generally north as far as Sarregueniincs, in tho 
department of Moselle. Ih'iovr this town it enters tho 
Prussian Rhein-Pnivinz, tlirough which it runs north-west 
to its jumition with tlie Moselle a few miles above Ticves. 
The Paiis-Strasbourg Railway crosses the department, 
passing through Nancy, whence a branch runs north to 
Metz. The Canal des Salines, which runs from Deuze to 
Sarrnlbo in Moselle, unites tbc Scille w'ith the Sane. 

Vroductf^ (Jrc. — The vine is generally cultivated, and a 
largo quantity of wine, as well as wheat aii<l timber, is 
exported. Rape is extensively grown, both for green food 
and for making oil. Hay is abundantly produced along 
all the river valleys. Potatoes, beibs of all kinds, and 
fruits are. extensively cultivated. Horses and rows are 
siniill ; the latter are, however, of a ttileralile breed and 
good milkers. Hogs are numerous ; pork is a staple article 
of the food of the people. The fon-sls still euntaiii tho 
deer, tlie roebuck, and the wild bum* ; foxes and weasels 
are common. 

Iron ore is found, but too poor to be wcatli working. 
Building stone, marble, alabaster, and limestone are quar- 
ried; litbographic stone, red and gray grniiile, griiidstono 
grit, glass sand, potter's clay, &c., are found. There aro 
vast deposits of turf, and an iiiiineiisc bank of rock salt, 
wlieiico issue valuable salt sjirhigs. 

The chief manufactures carried mi in the department 
are — glass, crystal, porcelain, paper, linen, woidleii, and 
cotton fabrics. A great variety of other aiticlcs are made, 
but in bmaUcr quantities. The inhabitants are a mingled 
German and French race. T he department of Mem tho 
was ioniierly divided into five arvundissements — Nancy, 
Luii^ville, Toni, Chuteaii-Saliiis, and Sarrebonrg, 'Jho 
result of the Frauco-Geriimu \Var of 1870-71 was, how- 
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evpr, to deprive France of the whole of the arrondlRScments 
of Chut eau-SaliiiH and Sarrebour^, containing over 130,000 
inhabitants, and the fortresses of Sariebourg and Fhals- 
boiirg. The chief town is Nancjy. 

MEUSB, the ancient Mvsa and the Dutch Maax^ a 
river wliich rises in the plateau of Langres, in the depart- 
ment of Haute-Marne, and flows first in a general northern 
direction, and then west into the German Oeean, having 
drained portions of France, Belgium, and Holland. Its 
np])er current is formed by two small streams that unite at 
Fort Filli6rcs, but it is only after passing the village and 
the ruined castle of Mense that it obtains its prescait ap- 
pellation. }]aving traversed in a direction of north by 
east the eastt'rn part of Hante-Marnc, the Meuse enters 
the department of Vosges, where, flowing underground for 
4 miles, it reajipears a little south-west of Neufcliatenn, 
not far north of which it crosses the boundary of the 
dtipartment of Mouse. On entering the department of 
Auleiiiies it has n very wimling course, first iiorfli-west 
jmst Sedan, Mezieres, Cliarlcvilh*, and then north by e.ast 
juist Funiay and tlic fortress of Givet, just below which it 
enters the kingdom of Belgium. Here it traverses the 
])rovince of Namur, in the direction of north by west as 
far as the town of Namur, whence it Hows north-east to 
Li6go, and again turning north by cast it enters the Dutch 
]>rovince of J amhurg, wliich it traverses in the same direc- 
tiem to a few miles below Ycnloo, where it turns nearly 
north-west as far as Grave. From the neighbourhood of 
(inive it flows west, and separates North Brabant from 
Guelderland and Holland. Below Goreum it divides into 
two aims. Of these the northern one, flowing through the 
province of Holland, takes the name of Merwe, as far as 
J)ort, wliere it subdivides into two branches, the nortbeni 
one culled the Muas, the southern one the Old Maas, which 
inclose between them the island of Ysselmonde; these 
braiiehcs, uniting on the eastern side of the isle of Kosen- 
hurg, form a wide eui-reiit, which enters the North Sea to 
the north-west of the island of Voorne. Tlio southern arm, 
having jiasscd through the Biesbosch, takes the name of 
llollands-diep as far as Willenstad, below whicli it also 
KulKli>ides into two bimiclies; one of these, first called 
Hariiig-vliet, and more, to llie westward Flakkee, eiitem 
tlie North Sea by a wide estuary between the islands of 
\'oorne and Ovcr-FIakkee ; the other flows into the North 
Sea between the islands of Over-Flakkco and Schouwen, 
having first sent jiart of its waters to the eastward of 
»Schouweii Island into the Ooster Seheldt. The whole 
course of the Meuse is OMO miles. It is navigable from 
Verdun to its mouth, a distance of 400 miles; 140 of 
these are in Fiance. 'I’he piiiieipnl feeders in France 
are — tJie Mouzoii, the Vair, the Chiers, the Semoy, on 
the riglit bank, and the Bar on the left; in Belgium, 
the Lei.se, the Oiirtlie, on the right, and the Sambre on the 
left bank ; in Holland, the Boer, the Niers, the Linge, the 
three branches of the Bhiiie known as the Waal, the I^ck, 
and the Yssel, on the right bank, the Dommol and the 
Merk on the left. Many of those rivers. are navigable; 
those that are not so are available for floating timber. 
Ulie Meuse communicates with tlic basins of tlio Kliine, 
the Seine, and the Scheldt, by mcan.i of canals. The 
flense, like the Rhine, is a continual source of danger to 
the inhabitants of the low country near its niouth, and it 
is constantly filling its bed and ribing higher and higher 
and ever threatening to overwhelm the land. In con- 
sequence of this a scheme has received the sanction of tlie 
J)uteh legislatura for diverting the Meuse, before its 
junction with the \Vaal, into a now channel. 

MBU8E, a department in France, formed out of a 
part of the old province of Lorraine, is bounded north-west 
and north by the department of Ardennes and Belgium, 
east by the departments of Moselle and Jilcnrthe, south by 
those of Vosges and Haute-Marnc, and west by tliose of 


Marno and Ardennes. Its greatest length from north to 
south is 80 miles, and its average width is 38 miles. The 
area is 2405 square miles, and the population in 1886 was 
291,971. 

iburface and a9o» 7.— The surface of this department 
presents great variety. It is traversed f 1*010 south to 
north by a range of low hills, called the mountains of 
Argonne, which form the watershed between the ^leuse 
and the Seine. The lower slopes yield good white and red 
wines. The soil of the plains is somewhat unproductive ; 
but the river valleys, especially those of the Meuse and tlio 
Ornain, are fertile* The climate is cold and humid, but 
licalthy. 

Jtiverg^ ff-ci— The chief river is the Mhuse, The west 
and south-west of the department are drained by the 
Aisne and its feeder the Aire ; and by tl;e Ornain and the 
Sanlx, which unite their waters, and, swelled by the Clice, 
flow into the Marne a little below Vitry-sur-Marnc. The 
raris-Strasbourg Railway traverses the department. 

J*roduci8, d’ft — Hemp, flax, and oleaginous seeds nie 
cultivated. Cattle and sheep arc extensively reared ; swine 
and goats are numerous; horses are small. Gooseberries 
and strawberries are grown in very large quantities in the 
neighbourhood of Bar-le-Duc and Liguy, whence they are 
largely exported in the preserved state. Gruyere and 
cream cheese are made in the arrondissement of Commeiry. 
Several iron mines are worked ; good building stone, mm I, 
potter’s cltiy, and slates arc found. Fossils of groat variety, 
and some of large dimeu&ions, are met with. The chief 
manufactures are — cotton cloth and twist, hosiery, oil, 
glass, paper, pottery, beer, leather, inferior brandy, &c. 
Iron is worked. 'I'lio department is divided into the four 
nrrandisseinents of Bar-le-Duc, Comroerey, Moiitinddy, and 
Verdun. The chief town is Bau-le-Duc. 

MSW, or rather is a name given in this 

country to sonio of the GrLLS 

il/ew7, in falconry, signitics the place where hawks are 
kept, 

MEX^ZOO* a large country of North America, lying 
between IS** and 32"' N hit., and 86** and 117® W. Ion., 
borders iiorthw'ards on the United States; eastwards on 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Coribbean Sea, and British Hon- 
duras; southwards on the republic of Guatemala and the 
Paciho Ocean, which ^ also waters its western seaboard. 
The frontier line between Honduras and Guatemala is not 
yet ae.curatoly defined, tbs land through which it passes 
being still but partly explored. In shape presenting the 
appearaneo of a cornucopia with its mouth turned north- 
wards, Mexico forms a vast isthmus, constantly narrowing 
from north-west to south-east, and throwing oft* a con- 
siderable? peninsula to the soutli-cast. The extreme length, 
north-west and south-east, from the extremity of the state 
of Cliiapas to tho northern limit of Lower California, is 
upwards of 2000 miles ; the extreme breadth is about IIUU 
miles; its coasts extend about 1600 miles in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and upivards of 4200 miles 
on the Puciftc Ocean and in the Gulf of California; and it 
contains an area of about 760,000 square miles. . 

ASurJace, ^c. — The country consists chiefly of an elevated 
plateau. Tlie great mountain chain of the Cordillcrafl, that 
enters it from Central America, branches off into two dis- 
tinct ranges — one running to the east, and along the slioros 
of the gulf, and the other to the west, along the coast of 
the Pacific, supporting between them a contintlous lofty 
platform, which is itself intenscclcd by numerous mountain 
chains, some of which attain to the height of 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Upon this elevated table-land 
are situated the plains of Puebla, Mexico, Queretaro, and 
Michoocan, which aro themselves at a height of 6000 to 
8500 feet, several volcanic cones and snowy peaks rising 
upon them at intervals. Here there are numcrotui lakes, 
the remains of imineose basins of water wliich fonnerly 
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existed, l)ut tliey appear to be annually decreasing in size, | 
The priiieipul is Lake Chapala, 1)0 miles in length. 

Uirtrs, — 'I’lie principal rivers are the Nueces, Tigre, 
Tampico, and Alvarado, ilowing eastward; and the Eolsas, 
Iiiu (iraude de Santiago, Oaliacan, and Vague, entering the 
TueiHc ; but all are much inferior in size to the ISio Uravo 
(h i Norte, which forms the north-eastern frontier. The 
nver;} are unsuitable for navigation, in consequence of the 
nuineruus rapids, Mexico is on the whole badly sopplivd 
w ith water, and since the Spaniards have to a gi-eat extent 
dispon tinned the system of irrigation which was followed 
by tlie Aztec races with so much success, many tracts of 
( ountry liave become bamn and unfit for human occupa- 
tion. Ill the cast springs are rare, and the rapid evaporation 
on a light soil, covering porous rocks, leaves the surfai^e 
dry ami hot, and unable to support any vegetation cxei^pt 
f 1 e cactus and some low grosses. The western parts of the 
j)latcau, however, yield by careful irrigation rich crops of 
maize and wheat, but they are here and tliero interspersed 
wilh sterile tracts, cither covered with stones or lava. In 
contrast with these unprofitable districts the plains are 
occasionally broken by depressions, descending sometimes 
to n depth of 1000 feet, and measuring severol miles 
across, which are covered with a luxuriant vegetation and 
watered by small streams. 

Climate^ and rroductimut, — The great diversity 
of the climate has caused the division of such parts of the 
country as have been brought into cultivation under tlic 
three following heads:—!, The Tierras caHentef^ or hot 
lands, a narrow belt embracing the two rospectivc coasts, 
and extending up the slopes of the mountain chains to an 
elevation of from 3000 to 4000 feet ; 2, tJie Tierras tern- 
^ piadas^ or temperate lands, situaU'd at an elevation of 
from 4000 to 3000 feet, including tlie whole of the vast 
table-land between thb mountains of tlie Gulf and those of 
the Pacific slope, and containing within their limits most 
of the greater centres of population; 3, the Tierras frias^ 
or cold lands, which comprise the mountainous districts 
rising above the highest hwcl of the Tierras tmpladas 
to the limits of perpetual snow. 

It may be ob8er\’ed also that the remarkable diversities 
of climate, arising chiefly from a configuration of surface 
calculated to produce such diversities within a narrow 
compass, scarcely admit of any very exact distinctions 
between the four seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter being generally established; the Mexicans tliein- 
selves very commonly divide the twelve months into two 
great divisions — the rainy seascjn, which lasts from May to 
October; and the dry season, which comprises the rest of 
the year. The rain begins on the cast const, and about 
the first week in May, and, advancing with the trade-wind, 
reaches the capital about three weeks later. 

The temperate region is healthy, but in the liot zone 
yellow fever prevails in the sumnunr, and in the winter 
north winds and hurricanes. The Tierras /rias, tempered 
by cold, have a mean temperature of 67“ Fahr., and arc 
healthy. In the hot region the banana, pine-apple, orange, and 
vanilla are grown ; the temperate zone, having a perpetual 
summer, produces maize, oranges, lemons, olives, and 
grapes ; while in the colder districts wheat and hurley, the 
agave, &c,, flourish. Tobacco, sugar, cotton, coflee, cocoa, 
])f'pper, raw silk, medicinal plants, mahogany, and india- 
rubber aro other products of Mexico. Maize is the staple 
article of subsistence in the. central states. In some places 
the yield U immense, being at the rate of 250 bushels for 
every bushel planted. In many parts also two crops are 
gathered annually, and even three in some districts of the 
Gulf coast The flour is made up into thin cakes, called 
tortillas f which are eaten warm, and form a very nutritious 
food; bat being rather insipid, they oi'e flavoured with 
some blglUy-seasoncd sauce, in the composition of which 
a kind of capsicum, is the principal ingredient. 


Vanilla also constitutes an important production, princi- 
pally in the states of Vera Cruz and Oajuca; as do also 
capsicums, which are consumed in very cuusidcrahle quan- 
tities, especially among the lower classes (jf the population ; 
but among the cultivated plants of Mexico none is so 
generally met with as the maguey, or aloe, the fermented 
juice of which, called pulque^ Is liie favourite bevemgo of 
the country. Tlie flhrus of tlie leaf serve the same purposes 
as hemp. 

The fcircsts near the coast display the grandest speci- 
mens of tropical vegetation, sucli as mahogany, Brazil 
wood, palm trees, and giant ferns, Gampeacliy wood, iron 
wood, and American (dioiiy. At ii heiglit of 3000 feet tiie 
klexicjin oak predominates, but disappears at 10,000 feet, 
w'hile the pine flourisiies between the elm’atioii of 6000 and 
12,000 feet. Dye-woods abound in various parts — log- 
wood pfirticularly being an important article of trade. 

The best cultivated districts of Mexico are those wliieh 
lie near the rich mines of the plains extending from /elaya 
and Salamanca to Silao, Gininaxuato, and Leon, the open- 
ing of a mine never failing to call tillage into existence. 

JMnny of the flowers of Mexico have contributed to 
enrich the gardens of Europe, among others the well- 
known dahlia *and several of the fuelisias. At tiie time of 
the Spanish conquest of tlio country a passion for flowers 
distinguislicd the natives, and it is still a characteiiMlic of 
their descendants, exhibited in household life and on fcstiv(} 
occasions. Aniund Jabipa grows a convolvulus, the root 
of which supplies the jalap of medteinc, so called from tho 
site. Several species of cactus arc also cultivated, the 
principal being the cochineal cactus, upon wliieh the cochi- 
neal insect subsists, and magney, already alluded tin 

Animals * — Among the wild animals of Mexie.o are the 
grizzly bear, bison, tapir, jaguar, cougar or puma, ocelot, 
wolf, lynx, skunk, and wild cat, besides tnonkcTs, alligators, 
rattlesnakes, and birds of brilliant plumage, such as parrots, 
paroquets, and humming-birds, of in,any varieties, tlu‘ gay 
feathers of which arc still worn for ornament, as in the 
time of Montezuma. Tlie low grounds sw arm with noxious 
insects, and tho lakes and rivers L'onta'rti an abundance of 
flbh of various kinds. All the domestic animals which 
werif brouglit over from Europe by the S]mniards have 
multipliM greatly in Mexico, owing to the wide tracts 
which afford pasturc-gruuud for nine or ten months of the 
year. Horses, oxen, sheep, ami hogS may be seen running 
wild over the optMi country. Jcikcd beef and horns are 
exported. Sliecp are numerous on the table-lands, espe- 
cially on tho northern, which uni- mucli drier; and wool is 
an article of exportation. Horses and mules are exported 
in great numbers to the Unilcd States. On the plains the 
American buffalo abounds. Game is abundant, especially 
deer and bares. Tbc cochineal insect is reared with great 
care on the table-land of Mixtecupan, whence by far the 
greatest part is brought to llie maikcls of tlie world, Tho 
silkwoim is also reared with gn^at success. 

J/i acra^.— Mexico is rich in minerals, having mines of 
gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, iron, lead, tin, zinc, coal, 
petroleum, and antimony. The gold mines arc mostly on 
the western side of tho Sierra Madre, and, until tlie dis- 
covery of gold in Australia and California, they were the 
most productive in the world. The silver mines ora on 
tho western declivities of tlie Andes. During the time that 
Mexico was a Spanish colony, that is, from 1537 to 182 1, 
the mines produced silver to the value of £400,000,000, 
and gold to the valne of £14.000,000. Since Mexican 
independence was established the mines have produced 
silver to the value of £200,000,000, and gold to the value 
of £10,000,000. Tlie ruby, amethyst, topaz, opal, garnet, 
and agate are likewise found ; marble and varions kinds of 
stone for building exist in abundance ; and there are ex- 
tensive deposits of sulphnr in several parts of the country. 

Afam^actures and Commerce , — Owing greatly to the 
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Injtli tnrlfT on foreign goods, niid to the prrduetivn soil of I 
till! country, a great iiicmisu in the prosperity of the 
inaimfnctnring interests of Mexico has taken place, an 
inereuse likely to progress as the railways in course of 
construetuai open up the inland districts. The cotton and 
woollen industries, ic., are tlie most iinpeirtant, and sugsir ; 
retining, brewing, iind distilling arc curried on on a largo i 
scale. 

The geograpldcnl position of Mexico, between the At- 
lantic and l*aciHc flceans, and the variety of its natural | 
])r(Mlnctions, sjasnally adapt it f<»r coinrnen'ial (*nter]>risc ; 
hut its resourixjs have nev<T la^eii faiily developed. 1'he 
f'omniercial intercourse ladween the coast and the table- 
lands is ditlicult on aeeouut of their steep ascent. Even . 
ill tliow* parts wlicre no obstacle exists to the use of car- i 
linges, tile goods arc eominoiily curried by mules, on | 
aeeouut of the great nuiiibor of these animals and the > 
h>w price at wliieli they aiv bought. I 

'J’iic jiriricipal ports am — Vera Orur., Tampico, Mata- 
nioras, and Monterey, on the Gulf of Mexico; and San 
lllas, Acapulco, Mazarian, and Giiaymas, on the Pacific 
iind Gulf of California. The commeixse of Great liiitaiii 
with Mexico has undergone, great fluctuatious. 

'i'he. ex)H)rts are of a miscellaneous natum, the most 
notable being mabogany, hisnl hiMii]i, coflee, oreliil, sugar, 
lhazil Wood, indigo, logwood, Nicaragua woikI, copper, 
liides, jalap, vanilla, &c. The principal articles exported 
from Gi-cat lirltain to Mexico are~cotlon, linen, and 
woolh'ii manufacturos, hardwares, silks, leather, wearing 
apjiarel, arms^ iron, spirits, beer, ale, &,(j. 

Ill the chief want of Mexico, good means fif communi- 
cation, great progress is lieing made ; the roads am being 
repaired or extended, and railways constnicted, which must 
rapidly have their influcnco in developing its resources of 
all kinds, agricultural an<l mining, and in rendering travel 
safe. There were over 8400 miles of railway open fur 
traflic in 1885, and t?00 miles under construction. 

(jovernmeut and /I'crewi/e. — 'Die present constitution of 
Mexico bears date 5th Febniary, 1857, with aubsc(|ueiit 
modifications dow’ft to 3rd October, 1882. By its terms 
Mexico is declared a federative republic, divided into states 
— iiinet<'<*n at llie outset, but at present twontyyseven in 
iiniiiber, with one territory and the federal district — each of 
which has a right to manage its own local affairs, while 
the wIkjIc, are IkiiiiuI together in one body politic by fun- 
damental and constitutional laws. 'Die }K)Wers of the 
supreme government are divided into three branches, tlie 
legislative, executive, and* judicial. The legislative power 
is vested in a Congress consisting of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate, and the executive in a president. 
Rcpixtseiitatives — 227 in 1885 — elected by the suffrage of 
all respectable male adults, at the rate of one memlier for 
40,000 inhabitants, hold their places for two years. The 
qualifications requisite arc, to be twiMity-five years of age 
and a resident in the state. '1 he Senate consists of fifty- 
six members, two for each state, of at least thirty years of 
age, who are returned in the same manner as the deputies. 
The members of both Houses rf^eive salaries of 8000 
dolIai-8 a year. The president is elected by electors popu- 
laily chosen in a general election, holds ofiiee for four years, 
and cannot be re-elected until another period of four years 
has elapsed after the expiration of his term. Mexico, 
which for lialf a century after the dcxslaration of indejieii- 
deiiee in 1821 was one of the most unsettled states of 
^cntral America, seems now to have ceased to bo the 
scene of incessiint internecine strife. It has not witnessed 
a single pronuuciamiento since the year 1 800^ and it may 
fairly be hoped that the country has at last really entered 
on a career of moral and material prosperity. 'Die finances 
were in great disurder until 1880, hut since that time, 
according to otfieial returns, the regulai* expenditure has 
been kept within the.revehve. 


The largest source of ineomo is from the customs, which 
were considerably augmented during the ocenjwition of 
the French fnan 1863 to 1866. The revenue is about 
£7,000,600 per annum. The foreign debt is said to ho 
about £20,000,000, and the internal about £10,000,000. 
Diplomatic relations between Great Bntniii and Mexico 
were interrupted from 1867 until the year 1886, when a 
minister w'lis again appointed. Mexico has an ari.iy of 
3700 oflieers and 46,323 men on the |)eace-fooliiig, and 
160,063 men on the war-footing; and a fleet of six gun- 
boats and two torpedo-boats. 

Jidiyitm and Educatitm^ — The prevailing religion is 
Roman Catholic, but the church and state are indepiMuhMit 
of each other, and there is toleration of all other religion ><. 
There ai*e sixty-two Protestant churches with over 20,U()0 
ndheients. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landfd 
property. Primary education has been declared compul- 
sory, but the law is not enforced. Bchools are supported 
jMirtly by the central, partly by the state governirieiits, ainl 
partly by beneficent societies. In the year 1884 there 
weiHi in Mexico 81*86 public elementary schools, with 
600,000 pupils, and 138 for superior and profesBional 
education, with an attendance of 17,200. 

Inhabitants . — The Mexican population comprises five 
diflerent classes. — 1, The whites, constituting the aristoc- 
mey of the country, as the largest landed proprietors, and 
geiiorally called Creoles. They are the dii*ect dehceiidants 
of the Sjianiards, and their number is estimated at 300.000. 
2. Those who eon.sider tltemsclves whites. They arc the 
descendants of Spanish and Indian parents, and chiefiy 
follow the military or legal professions, hold situations 
under government, or are small landholders. This class 
numbers nlamt 800,000. 8. The Indians, reduced to a 

state of abject misery and servitude. ^ They live in villages, 
and cHinstitute the ngricultural clasL Though slavery is 
not recfignizcd by law, yet practically many of these people 
are slaves. Receiving very inadequate remunemtion for 
daily labour, they are frequently obliged to apply to their 
employers for a loan, and thus become involved inextri- 
cably in debt. Their immlier is 8,765,044, and they 
speak the Aztw or old Mexican language. 4. IHie mesti- 
zos, or riiixiHl races, distinguished by various names — the 
issue of an 1 ndian and a negro being called a zambo ; that 
of a wdiite and iiegress, a mulatto ; of a white and mulatto 
female, a terzeron ; of the latter and a white, a quadroon ; 
and so on till the eighth or tenth shade of colour. The 
number of mestizos in the country is stated at 1,600,000. 
5. The Europeans, among whom the Spaniards predomi- 
nate ; hut there are a large number of Frcncli and Germans 
— there being scarcely a town in which a French tailor and 
German watchmaker cannot bo found. The number of 
Spaniards is about 40,000. 

The aboriginal tribes resemble each other in the princi- 
pal features of their face and body, but they speak lan- 
guages or dialects which difter greatly. The language 
' which is most extensively used is that of the A/tki'S, 
which seems to be understood by nearly all the tribes 
tliat inhabit the country between 18*^ and 28** N. lat. 
It contains no r, and most of the words are of excessive 
length. The lndio$ Hravo$^ or savage tribes, inhabit the 
countries north of 38° N. lat, along the Rio Gila, the 
Bolsom de Mapinii, the mountain ranges which include the 
vale of the Rio del Norte and the noi^-western district of 
Texas. 

The population in 1882 was 10,025,640. The Indians 
are stated to be rapidly decreasing, forming in 1874 one- 
half the population ; in 1 882, as ali’eady said, they were 
I'etnrned al 8,766,044. Tlieoretically, distinctions of race 
are abolished by the constitution of 1824, and many 
Indians have held high positions in the state; thus the 
presidents Benito Juarez and Quurjates were both of pure 
Indian descent. 
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ArrhUevtuTal Antifiuitie.R and Anaent HeUgion . — ' 
Rhovigiiiul architecture of Mexico rcNembics that of Eg)*pt, 
not only in the vast scale and massiveness of its monumentH, 
but in the application of the pyramid, ryramids not in- 
ferior to those of Egypt, and some of even still larger dirnen* 
sions in their plan or base, exist in^he Mexican territories; 
and examples of the second class occur in pyramid towers — 
erectisns which from a square or oblong base rose by suc- 
cessive terraces to a small summit platform. The pyramid 
tower of Cholula resembles in no small degree the temple 
of Belus, as described by Herodotus, inasmuch as it con- 
sists of eight storeys, each forming a platform on which 
stands the one above it. Some of these editices appear 
to have been not temples only, but to have contained 
sepulchral chambers and apartments for the priests; 
tiicy had also descending galleries leading down into 
caverned recesses or halls. At Teotihuacan, about 8 
leagues to the north-east of the city of Mexico, are an im- 
mense number of pyramids, several hundred small ones 
ranged in files or lines, and two larger ones consecrated to 
the sun and moon. Each of the latter is divided into four 
platfonns, the slopes between which consist of steps. On 
the suinmit w'as a colossal stone statue covered with plates 
of gold, which were stripped off by the soldiers of Cortes, 
and the statues themselves destroyed. The builders vrere 
unacquainted with the principle of the true arch ; the rooms 
are consequently narrow, as the vaulting is formed by the 
Maya arch. This was made by bringing the courses of 
stone nearer together till they meet in the centre, precisely 
as the Etruscans did in Europe at the dawn of civilisation. 

Besides monuments which are chiefly works of magnifi- 
cence, others exist which attest the high degree of civtliza- 
.tion attained by the aboriginal nations of Mexico, such os 
Cyclopean roads and bridges. The former of these were 
constructed of huge blocks of stone, and frequently carried 
on a continued level, so as to be viaducts across valleys. 
There are also throughout Central America numerous ex- 
cavations or rock-hewn halls and caverns. They resemble 
the Cyclopean fabric near Argos, known by tlie iiuine of 
the Treasury of Atrens, arc generally dome-shaped, and the 
central apartment is lighted through au aperture in its vault. 

Owing to the imperfect character of the Mexican records, 
Tcry.little can be ascertained concerning the rise and gi'owth 
of the religions system of the country previous to the inva- 
sion of the Spaniards ; but in the works of the priests and 
chroniclers of the latter we have a full account of the sys- 
tem they found prevailing when they entered the country, 
together with the legends then enroent among the people. 
From these worics we learn that the people were polytheists, 
and that they worshipped a large number of deities, to whom 
different attributes and functions were assigned. To the 
•highest and perhaps the oldest deity, Tezcatlipoca, they 
prayed for help in war and against bad government, for 
health and fortune, and for the pardon of sin. The goddess 
Centeotl was adored as the patron of tlio maize plant, 
inaize.forming the staple article of food, while Mictlantenctli 
was regarded as the ruler over the spirits of the dead. 
There aro also traces of a mysterious deity, whose nature 
and attributes seem to have been the conception of a lofty 
and spiritually minded king, which had no image, and was 
worshipped only by offerings of incense and fiowero, while 
nature worship found a place in the adoration of tho gods 
of the sun and moon, with a host of minor gods, who pre- 
sided over the mountains and forests. In addition there 
were a number of inferior deities who were worshipped as 
the patrons of the different events and occupations of life. 
The greatest cult, however, was that of the terrible war 
god Huitzilopochtli, whose grim worship hung like a black 
shadow over tho land, and led to the perpetration of atro- 
cities for whicli it would be difficult to find a parallel even 
in Dahomey or Asliantee. The great temple (Teocalli) of 
this god stood in the centre of an immense walled sqaoi'o 


In tho city of Mexico, being placed on the summit of nn 
oblong pyramidal structure, 87 o feet long by 800 wide at 
the base, which rose, by five stages, to a height of 80 feet. 
In front of the temple of the deity, in a prominent place, 
so that it could be seen from all around, stood the green 
stone or altar, upon which tho human victims were oHi red 
in sacrifice. In this ceremony tlie victim was flung down, 
bent backward over the dome-shaped top of the stone, liis 
breast was slasiied open by the otisidian knife of the priest, 
Ilia heart was torn out and held up before the god, after 
which it was either hnrned with incense before him, or 
iniiiced small and mixed with meal was eaten by the wor- 
shippers. The body of the victim served to furnish a can- 
nibal feast for the worsliippers, and the skull was preserved 
in the tzompantti, or skull place, within the inclosure, wIumo 
thousands of them were built up into towers. In the wor- 
ship of the rain gods infants gaily dressed were cari’ied in 
procession, and then drowned in the lakes or saciificcd upon 
tlie moiintains; the victims of tho fire god were burned, 
tliose of the harvest gods crushed between tw'o stones, and 
those of tho god of silver and gold, after being killed weiu 
flayed, that the worshippers might wear the skins us deco- 
rations. It is said that in the years immediately preceding 
the Spanish conquest, wlien the presitling monarch was iiii 
ardent worshipper of tlie gods, not less than 20,000 victims 
were animally immolated, most of them b«*iiig obtained as 
prisoners of war from the sun'ounding countries. To ob- 
tain victims the countries around were harried far and wide, 
and tlie whole kingdom was organized as a fighting com- 
munity. The priests were extremely numerous and powei f nl, 
and Cortes found no less than 5000 attaclicd to the great 
temple of Mexico alone. In addition to the sanguinary 
rites of tho sacrifices, the services of the temples ineludctl 
fasting, prayer, chanting, proccNsions, dances, and mueli 
burning of incense. A common act of devotion was to 
draw blood from the body by thrusting sharp sticks or 
thonis into the arm.s, legs, trunk, or through the tongue, 
and maize and vegetables, rabbits and quails were boinc- 
times offered to the gods as acceptable sacrifiens, 'I'ho 
priests officiated at the weddings and also at the funeral > 1 . 
They practised cremation, aud when a king nr great m.ni 
died his wives and slaves were put to death and their bodies 
burned, so that the departed ruler might not lack due at- 
tendance in tho world of spirits. The priests also liad 
under their control the whole of tho edneation of tho young, 
large schools being attached to the difierent temples. Ihn s 
were instructed how to carry burdens, paddle the camii', 
and fish, while girls learned to spin, weave, grind maize, 
and cook. Both boys and girls were employed in the ser- 
vices of the temples, and moral instruction always formed 
part of the ciiiTiculnm. The sons of warriors were eai ly 
trained to arms, and those of artisans were taught by their 
fathers to follow the family trade. The children of tlm 
nubility received a mure elaborate education, being in- 
structed in history, picture writing, tlieology, astrology, 
and law, Aiytrology was largely practised, and the priests 
drew horoscopes in accordance with an intricate and ela- 
borate system, and wore called upon to advise in every 
important event of life. The religions beliefs and prnctic'es 
of ancient Mexico aro of peculiar interest to the students of 
comparative theology, iimsmiieh as they seem to have been 
developed independently of any contact with the Westei ii 
world. In the study of tlie religious systems of Asia ami 
Europe it is often difficult to asecnain the extent of their 
indebtedness to each other, but in Mexico and Peru wo en- 
counter religiuns which appear to have arisen and grown 
apart from any influence from the rest of the world. It is 
at once instructive and interesting to compare tlie beliefs 
and customs of thi'se countrs's with those of the Old Woi Id, 
and it is beyond question that in every point of importam c 
phenomena identical or analogous can be found by the at- 
tentive student, though a coininon origin seems altogether 
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out <»r ll»c qnc'ition. F(n* a CHveful Btudy of tills sulijoct 

the Hibberl Lectures of 18« L by A. Itcville, on the 
“ Native UeliKionK of Mexico and l*eru *’ (English Iransla* 
tiuii, by I*. 11. Wickstecd, London, 1884). 

I/istnrj/, — Though Colunibus iu bis last voyage ap- 
proached the peninsula of Yueutan', he did not come in 
sight of it. Thirteen ytsurs later (1617) the jioiiinaula was 
discovered by Francisco lleniandea Cordova, wlio sailed 
along tbo cotist from Cape Catoclic to ‘Cfiinpeacby Ihty. 
'rite following year Juaii de Crij.ilva continued tbe discov- 
eries along the same coast northward to the mouth of the 
Itio Fanuco; he visited tJie islands of iiiaciiticius and Sun 
Juan do Ulloa. His nceount of the wealth of the country 
exeited the desiix: of conquest. In 161b Hernando Cohtks 
hiiuled at the place where Vera Crua now stands; and witli 
his little army he soon aseeiided the table-land, the numer- 
ous inhabitants of which he found united under a powerful 
sovereign, the Emperor of the Az'I'kcn, Montezuma. Within 
the limits of this empire there were some small republics, 
of which that of 'J'lascala united with Cortes. Cliohila 
was also a republic, and tlie name of a tliiid is preserved, 
tliat of Hiiajocingo. After the conquest Mexico became a 
kind of coloiiy to Siiaiii, governed by officers sent from tlio 
inollier country. Numerous Spaniards settled iu the coun- 
try, and in the course of thwe eenturiea tliere gi*ew up 
many mix<‘d races. The history of the Mexican conqu<‘bt 
h.as been ably treated of late years by Freseott and Sir 
Arthur Ileljks. 

Hy the intrigues of Boiinparte in 1808 the royal family 
were compelled to abdicate the throne of Spain, and Im con- 
ferred t)|e whole S|)anish moiiaixdiy on his brother Joseph, 
up till then King of Naples. Tlie Spaniards in 6[cxico 
nnd the Creoles were uiiaiiiinons in declaring their rosist- 
niiee to the government established by the French. The 
viceroy could no longer receive orders from Spuiir, and it 
was necessary to orgauize a government which should act 
independently under a certain sanction, and with authority. 
Hut as to this point they diwfigiwd. The Creoles wished 
to establish a national representation; tlie Spaniards op- 
])osed tlic measure, and pi'cveiited its establishment. The 
C'l coles submitted; but the public iiiiiid had been agitated 
by the dlseussioiiM wbich liad taken place, nnd soon after- 
wards, iu 1810, the natives nnd the mestizos. rose against 
the government. From tliat year till 1820 there was a 
eoiihtant succession of wars between the goveninicnt and 
flic advocates of liberalism, which teriiiiiiatcd iu favour of 
the government. 

The events which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 
1820 suddenly changed the aspect of affairs, and deprived 
her of the most valuable of her possessions iu America. 
'J'bo Spaniards and the Creoles, who had formerly made 
common cause, were now divided into two parties, royalists 
Hud constitutionalists. Iturbide, a clever and ambitious 
Creole, played one party against another with such tact, 
that he got himself proehnmed i>y the army Emperor of 
Mexico, oil 18th May, 1822. He was acknowledged by 
the Mexican Congress, whitdi had been opened on the 24th 
of February ; but a struggle for power swn arose between 
Iturbide and the Congress, which the cinpeixir teriniuuted 
hy forcibly dissolving the assembly, on tlie dOtli October, 
1822. Iturbide meeting with opposition, ultimately abdi- 
cated in March, 182J, and went to Europe, whence, how- 
ever, he returned in 1824, but he was shot at Fadillo, in 
Tamaulibas, and Mexico now became a republic. 

Owing chiefly to d’sputes about Texas, war between 
^fcxico and the United States of Kortli America coin- 
inenced 24th April, 184 G, near the mouth of the Kio 
Crandc dtd Norte, and terminated 15th September, 1847, 
by tlic CiiptuFo of the city of Mexico by the American army 
under Ocneral Scott. The tonus of a treaty were then 
negotiated, and were agreed to by the Mexican Chamber 
of Kepresentathes in May, 1848. Hy this treaty New 


Cnlif<»rnia and New Mexico were given up to the Uiiifed 
States, and the boundary line between the two countries 
tixed. Under the presidency of Juarez Mexico gradually fell 
into a deplomble condition of anarchy, and the peeuniury 
claims of several European goveriiments and other influ- 
ential creditors led England, Spain, and France to under- 
take an armed intervention. An expedition sailed for Vera 
Cruz ill 18G3, contributed by the three powers in a pertain 
proportion. Engldtid and Spain having obtained the satis- 
faction theydesircd soon withdrew; but France determined 
upon establisbing law and order in tbe disorganized country. 
Iwirgc bodies of trcops were poured into Mexico; the re- 
publicans were repeatedly defeated in battle, and Gnaily, 
the co-operation of several of tbe lending Mexicans i>eing 
seenred, an empire was established, and the Austrian Areii- 
duke Maximilian, hi 18G4, accepted the imperial crown. 
He was immediately recognized hy the different Kur»pe.m 
powers, but Ids position was never well establisiicd, owing 
to the avowed hostility of the United States government 
and people, at wlioso request the Emperor Napoleon with- 
drew his tr(K)ps at the close of 18GG. The Mexican Empire 
immediately collapsed, and after a gallant but incffectiiul 
resistance the Emperor Maximilian was betrayed into 
the hands of his enemies and shot, on IPth June, 1807. 
The afl’aii‘8 of the country were then administered by Juarez 
until his death in 1872, when he was Bticcceded in the pre- 
sidency of the republic by the chief-justice, lairdo de Tejada. 
As prcviuusly stated diplomatic relations between Mexico 
and the United Kingdom werc resumed in 1885, after 
having Iwen suspended eighteen yeara (See “Mexico 
To-day,” by T. U. Brceklchurst, lAUidon, 1883; “Travels 
in Mexico, and Life among the Mexicans,” Dy Frederick A. 
Ober, Boston, U.S., 1884.) 

Mkxico, capital of the republic of Mexico, is situated 
nearly In the centre of a wide plain, 74 G 8 feet above sea- 
level, called tbo Vale of Tenochtitlan, which was the name 
given to tlie town before tlie year 1580. This vale has an 
oblong form, extending from south to north 62 miles, and 
from east to west 34. About one-tenth of its surface is 
occupied by four lakes. The largest of these lakes, that of 
Tezeueu, covers a surface of 77 squarc miles; the Lake of 
Chaleo contains a small island and the pleasant village of 
Nicu; the Lake of 8t. Cliristoval covers about 27 square 
miles; the Lake of /umpango occupies about 10 square 
miles, and is divided into two portions by a dyke; tlic 
eastern is culled the I.ake of Coyotepoc, and the western 
that of Zitlaltepec. To carry off the suportiuous waters a 
canal has been made through the mountains of Nochistoiiga, 
which Ho north-west of the J^ku of Zumpango. This stu- 
pendous work, known by the name of the Desagne of Hue- 
hueloca, is above 12 miles long, and for more than 1000 
yards is cut through rucks from GO to 75 feet higli. . Some 
of the surrounding mountaius attain a height of from i6,0U0 
to 18,000 feet above the sca-level. 

Mexico is one of the finest cities in the world. It is 
encircled by walls and entered by gates, to which sovornl 
thorcughfares lead. The streets are very wide, and at right 
angles to each other. They ai‘e badly, paved, ami liivvo 
side-walks of flat stonos. The public edifices are niimorous, 
substantially built, and in good style. The private houses, 
though spacious, arc rather low, seldom exceodiOg one storey; 
they are mostly built of stone, and decorated by painting aiid 
mosaic work on tbo outside. The roofs of the houses are 
flat, and they sometimes communicate with one another for 
a considerable distance, and when seen from an elevation 
they look like immense terraces. The houses are all squares, 
inclosing open courts, which are surrounded by corridors. 
The entrance leads through a large gate into tbe court, and 
the stairs are oppsito to the gate. The best apartments 
are towards the street, and all the windows are ornamented 
with balconies. 

The principal square is the Phua Mayor, which eovera 
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1 2 acres of ground, and on two sides is surrounded by the 
cnthedrul, national palaco, museum, and a new market- 
))lrtro ; and on the two other sides by shops and dwelling- 
houses, with the exception of the Casa del Kstado, or the 
]^j];ice of Cortes. This squaie is the market for vegetables 
and fruits; but manufactured goods are sold in the Portales, 
or covered colonnades, of which there are several on a large 
scale, and all well supplied with goods from Euro]K) and 
(Miiun. Several principal shops o])en into the Portalcs, and 
ipnnmerahlo petty vendors display their wares, crowded on 
tables, hi boxes, and in baskets. The Parian or basaar is 
n square building, divided into uniform compartments by 
two principal cross stiects, and others subdividing it. The 
national palace is a building of great extent, including a 
number of squares and iuncif courts, with separate stair- 
cases and suites of apartments. It comprises government 
offices, a mint, and a prison, and has also a botanic garden 
and three barracks. There are nninerous Itoniaii Catholic 
and six l*rotcstant churches, and forty Franoiscaii and Do- j 
ininicuii convotits, a coliego of engineers, theatre, bull ring, 
and sevtM'ai aqueducts; public library, geological museum, 
a gtjverniiient cigar factory, town-iinll, exebange, &c. The 
Acordada, or chief prison, the hospital, and the academy of 
arts are all line huildiugs. The nnmerous churches and 
convents, with their cupolas and steeples, give the town a | 
grand appenraiicu. The cathedral stands on the rnhis of the 
gicat Teocalli, or temple of the god HuitzilopochtU. The 
inteiior is lofty and imposing, being gorgeously ornamented, 
and having a high altar, with a hgure of the Virgin, the 
djcss of winch is said to contain, besides other gems, dia- 
monds to the value of 3,000,000 dollars. The building 
itself is 420 feet in length, by 203 in breadth, and is of 
’mixed Gothic and Italian architecture. It contains the 
/ielitnda^ or stone covered with hieroglyphics, by which the 
Aztecs calculated their calendar with marvellous correctness. 

The Alameda, or public walk, at the western extremity* 
of the town, resembles a park, and is planted with a gi*eat 
variety of troes. The city is supplied with water by two 
acpieducts from the mountains. The provisions and vege- 
tables are generally brought by small boats over the Lake 
of Tczcuco and the cuiial of Iztapnlapan, which leads from 
the Lake of Xochimilco to the town. 

The population of the city of Mexico is about 290,000, 
eousisting mostly of Creoles, or descendants of Spaniards. 
'TIjo lowest class of the people live in a state of nbjw.t 
poverty, and owing to defective drainage the death-rate is 
forty-four per 1000. There are a few manufactures, com- 
prising gold and silver lace, silversmiths' work, couches, and 
woollen and beaver goods, bnt most manufactured articles 
are imported. P'our trunk lines have their termini in the 
capital, and there is good lelegi*aphic comniunieation. 

MOra'IOO* OrVJsF OV, is a large inland sea, united by 
numerous straits with the Atlantic, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a row of islands and widely extended banks. The 
long chain of tbo Antilles forms its easteim boiiudaiy be- 
tween 1 0" and 20° K. lat* ; and several small bunks, with 
the Great and Little Bahama Bank, extend along it frem 
20° to 26° N. lat. It is divided from llie Pacific Ocean by 
the Mexican isthmus, which unites the two Americas. The 
lungth of the whole sea, from E.S.E. to W.N.W., is not much 
short of 3000 miles* It is divided into two portions by the 
island of Cuba, which lies across it from east to west. Of 
these portions the southern^ itt modern times, has obtained 
the name of the Caribbean Sea, while that of the Gulf of 
Mexico has been limited to tlte nortliom portion. 

The Caribbean Sea, wiiicb extends from east to west 
nearly 2000 miles, with an avera^ breadth of less than 
600 rollSB, is (we^t of 80° Ion.) lined by numcrons reefs 
and low wooded islands, called keys, which in tlie Mosquito 
Gulf and the Bay of Hondoras increase in number, and 
render navigation more intricate and dangerous. The Gulf 
of Mexico, or the northern poi^ion of the basin, is united 
vui.. i.\. 


to the Caribbean Sea by a strait nliout 120 mile.s wide, 
which runs between Cuba and Yucatan. The length of 
the gulf, from Oa[>e Sable in Kloiida to the eastern ct»ast 
of Mexico, is more than 1000 miles, and its breadth towards 
the west more than 700 miles; hut between Yucatan and 
Cuba on the south, and the shores of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama on the iiortli, it does n(»t exceed 560 miles. 

The eastern tiade-winds ])revail during the summer 
from May to Novemljcr, and on the eastevn bonier along 
the islands all the year round. In the Gulf of Mexie<» the 
Kortes, or northern gales, are much dreaded l»y navi- 
gators. A strong eiirnmt sets into the Caribbean -Sea from 
tlic Atlantic; bnt (lie direction of the various currents is 
afterwards determined by tlie pi*culiar curvatuies of the 
gulf. Lying under a nearly vertical sun, the temperature 
of the surface water is 80® Fahr. in summer, or 0° above 
the water of the Atlantic, Tliis cireurnstance, together 
witli tlie constant inward pressure of the trade-wind, places 
the Gulf of Mexico under the conditions of a great caldron, 
constantly lipping to overflow. This high temperature, 
combined with the inward pressure of the equatorial eurreut 
through tlic channel of Yueatan, gives origin to that re- 
inarkai)lu current or great ocean river called the Gulf 
Stream. 

MBXICO, NEW. See Nicw ^Ikxk’o. 

BIEY'BRBEEB. GIACOMO, tiie famous operatic 
composer, was really nanu‘d Beer (Jafcob Mt'jjcr and 
his brother Michael, the ymet, actually used tlie old family 
name. 'J'ho composer furtiier hdlowed a then prevalent 
custom of Italianizing his jicrsonal name, putting Giacomo 
for .Takob, Meyerbeer was a Jew, the son of a Berlin 
hanker, and was born at Berlin in 1794. While yet a boy 
he attracted the notice of dementi, wIjo gave him piano- 
forte lessons as a great favour, and at nine years of ago 
he was reckoned among the leading pianists of Berlin. 
Although Meyerbeer's parents were wealthy ns much pains 
wwe taken with his thorough musical Irainingas that after- 
wards lavislicd by .'mother pair of .Jewish parents upon 
their son, the gifted Mendelssohn, in the same city. Meyer- 
beer hail for tutor in composition the same distinguished 
man, Zelter, who is so well known as the guide and friend 
of Mendelssohn; but unlilcc the gentler Mendelssohn ho 
could not l)e.*ir with Zel tor's severity, and left him for 
IkTimrd Wi'ber, one of the famous ABbd Vogler’s pupils. 
Ills master showed a fugue of his to Voglor, and although 
the old pedant tore it into rags and tattcrc with his fierce 
criticism, accompanying this “ scholar's fugue '* with a 
“master’s fugue” of his own on the same subject when 
he contemptuously returned it, he was conquered by Meyer- 
lieer’s frank acknowledgment of the justice of the condcMuna- 
tion and his immediate production of another and far hi'tter 
fugue written upon Vogler’s principles. In 1 810, lliereforc, 
Meyerbeer was invited to become a member of the hard- 
working little band gathered round the crabbcul old theinist 
at Darmstadt. The great Karl Maria von Weber was one 
of his companions and was very good to Meyerbeer, though 
Weber was now writing beautiful work and was twenty- 
four, while Meyerbeer had written nothing wortli having 
and was but sixtiH^n. All the youths had to produce work 
on given themes every day, and every one's work was trii‘d 
by Vogler in the evening amidst tlie fire of eritieism from 
all tbo others. Meyerbeer rapidly improved, and wrote a 
few operas and an oratorio, and his well-known “ Sacred 
Songs” for four voices, in Klopstoek’s words. Going to 
Vienna to produce one of these operas he heard Hummel 
play, at once grew dissatisfied with his own style, and 
withdrew from public appearances until he had, by the 
severest work, quite remodelled his playing on Hummel's 
model. He then appeared and was enthusiastically rcceivetl. 
His opera had failed, however, and in his thorongli-goiiig 
way ho set off for Italy to study bidter how to write for 
the voice. As with liuininel and the pianoforte so now 
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di<1 it happen to him with RoBsini and the opera. Ho 
hoard, was eiirlmiited, and to the horror of WoImt at once 
set to work to cant off hi» German style and acquire the 
new Italian operatic inetliods. Even a^'ainst Russini he 
obtained a hearing, and haU-a'-dozen RosHinian operas 
flowed quickly from his pen. Weber pleaded hard with 
him : ** My heart bleeds." said he, to see a German com- 
poser of creative power Btoop to become nn imitator in 
order to win favour with tlie crowd.” Weber produced his 
friend's earlier operas, visited him, left him by will an I 
nntinished opera to complete for him, and in every way ' 
showed his trust in his regeneration to the last. 

Weber was mistaken. Meyerbeer was an eclectic of the 
eclectics. He was incapable of adopting any definite style. 
All things beautiful were dcsirabio to him, and the operas 
he was now a))oat to write, famons and great as they an^ are 
a very patchwork. One moment he aims at antique rigour, 
and the next he indulges in a Rossinian flourish ; he inter- 
rupts what might be a grand scene among the tombs of 
a convent cemetery by a ballet in the ultra-French style ; 
a magnificent burst of pure melody closes with a piece of 
mere claptrap to show off the voice, or a pure strain of 
liarmotiy gives way to a bald Auccession of trite chords. 
Much is this versatile, eminently original, and laboriously 
painstaking romposer. His nervous fidgetiness over tlie 
iiever-fini&hed scores of his enormous operas, which cannot 
bo performed without large omissions, is phenomenal. Half 
burs or quarter bars deface the page through bis eagerness 
t<» indicate the exact effect he desires to obtain. Frequently 
at rehearsal the performers found alternative passages in 
variously coloured inks, which they tried over aud over 
again, till the fastidious composer decided between them. 
Ho one can but admire immense painstaking; Meyerbeer 
carried it almost to monomania. It arose indeed from his 
morbid susceptibility to opinion. He dreaded his critics 
and the public and his own repntation, as few really great 
men have ()one ; and put off production for years, lost any 
minute part of his work should not have received his utmost 
elaboration. A word of doubt or a suggestion would set 
him upon weeks of toil. 

His first great success, the production of “ II Crociato,” 
at Venice, in 1824, when he was publicly crowned on the 
stage, acted upon him in this curious manner. It seemed 
as if it terrified him. He who had written so rapidly now 
produe^sd nothing for seven years. He lived at Paris after 
1826, married, studied incessantly Frcncli literature and 
character, wrote at his Robert Ic Diable,” and erased as 
fast as he wrote. In 1881 at last the great opera came 
out. Its success was worth tlie seven years* toil. Wlio 
does not know the splendid air, Robert, loi que j'aime?” 
and who does not now deplore the nuns* ballot and the rest of 
the farrago of absurdities? But Meyerbeer know his pub- 
lic perfectly, and he was rewarded by a fiirore of enthu- 
siasm for the way in which, at the sacrifice of the truest 
art, he had condescended to write for their every fancy. 
The Paris op^ra coined money with the now wonder-work. 

It took five years more of seclusion to work out the 
greatest Of the masters operas, the superb Huguenots,” 
which appeared in 1886. Many scenes of this opera are 
of unrivalled power upon the stage, and It soon reached 
that crowning point in popular favour which it has never 
since lost. The effect upon Meyerbeer was so crushing 
that ho never regarded as complete the opera he next took 
in hand, the “ Africaine.” His nervous fear of not equal- 
ling the ** Huguenots,” kept him all the rest of his life 
^.vriting at this great work; aud it appeared only in 1865, 
after his death. Meanwhile, having laboured fur six years 
at it without coming to an end, he took up the Pruplidte,” 
and wrote that with unusual ease and rapidity. It w'os 
finished seven years after the “Huguenots” — namely, in 
1 848, but was not allowed to appear till 1849~the first 
important thing from Meyerbeer for thirteen yeara Some 


music to his brother’s play, “ Sfriiensee,” and a small mili- 
tary o|)era, “A Silesian Bivouac,” for Berlin, had marked the 
interim, the last made very successful by the first apiwar- 
ance of Jenny Lind* In 1847 ho produced at Berlin, wiien 
he was court conductor, Wagner's opera of “ Rienzi,” and 
later on the “Fliegende Hollilnder ” (Flying Dutchman) of 
the same composer. Curious that the self-contained Meyer- 
beer should take so much pains over assisting an ahimst 
unknown and necessitous composer ; and moro curious still 
that Wagner should not, in latitude, have held his iiaiul 
from those bitter, hnital words with which he so constantly 
assailed the “miserable music-making Jew banker, to w hom 
it occurred to compose operas.” Wagner's ideal was higher 
than M(?ycrbeer*s, but Mcycrjieer, too, in his smaller s])hwe, 
w'as great. Again a long Interval, almost of silence, and 
the world was rewarded by the “ Ktoilc du Nord” (1854), 
intended to he an expansion of theSilesian opera, but touched 
and retouched till but very little of that remained. And 
in five years more (1859) his second opera in the lighter 
vein he had asKurned appeared, under the title of “ Dinoraii ” 
(Le Pardon de ITuermel). He produced nothing intiro 
except small cantatas, marches, overtures, &c., including 
the Overture for the International Exhibition of Ix>iidon in 
1862, which introduces “ Rnle Britannia.” The “ Afrieaine,” 
now nearing production, took all his energy; and in the end, 
this child of twenty-five years of work, was destined after 
all never to gladden its creator. It had begun to parti- 
ally reheursf*d, and the aged composer was still tonching and 
retouching, to tlie exasperation of the artists, when he died 
after a very brief illness, 2nd May, 1868. A few soiig«i, 
especially the exquisite “ Fisher-maiden,” and the giandly 
dn\matic “ Monk,” are all that live of Meyerbeer's work 
outside bis six great oportia 

MBZB'&BON. SeeDArnNE. 

BiBZiftRlfS, a strongly fortified town of France, in 
the department of Ardennes, of which it is the capital. It 
stands on the Meuse, which here makes a considerable 
bend, and washes the city on the north and south, opposite 
Charloville, with which it is connected by a handsome 
suspension bridge, and is 144 miles north-east of Paris, by 
the road through SoisHons and Rheims. Mdzi5n‘S has a 
population of 47 8C, and is stnmgly fortified ; it has triann- 
factures of leather and edge-tools. This place was success- 
fully. defended by Bayard, with 2000 men, against an 
Austrian army of 40,000 men, in 1520; but was captured 
by the Germans after a lengthened siege on 2nd January, 
1871, and occupied by tliem till 22nd July, 1878. 

MXZ'ZANINB or ENTUBSOIh a small low-pitched 
storey, Usually situated above the basement and beneath 
the first floor ; but in general any small storey between two 
lai*gor ones. 

MEZ'ZO (fern, mezza), the Italian for half, enters into 
many combinations now n'ceived as English words, such 
as mezzanias, a half storey in architecture; mezzo soprano, 
a lady’s singing voice intermediate in compass and quality 
between the contralto and soprano ; tnezza «oce, half- voice, 
a moderate strength in singing, neither loud nor very soft ; 
mezzotinto^ a sort of engraving in whiclr a balf-tiiit is first 
prepared over the whole plate, &c. 

MEZ ZOTINT (Ital, tMzzotinh), See Ekokavino. 

ML in the ancient solmisation and in the modern Tonic 
Sol-fa use, is the name of the mediant or third degree of 
the scale, the first degree or tonic or keynote being always 
called (Jo (<2o, rs, ms, /a, so/, /a, ss, c/o). But in tlioso 
systems which always call the note C c/o, whether 0 hap- 
pened to be the keynote of the scale or not (“systeitys of 
fixed c/o”), ms is always the note E. 

In the article Hkxaciiokd that enrinus medifleval syRtom 
of short six-note scales is fully examined. Here it will Iw 
seen that the third degree, the ms, of the hard liexaehord 
was B (the Third of G, keynotes of that hcxachord), and that 
the fourth degree, theyh, of the natural jiexaihord was F, 
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(thf* Fourth of C, keynote of that hexachord). Now the in- 
tervals B — F and F — B are tritonea (i>. have three tones, 
or six Boinitoncs); the first is less than a true Fifth, and 
(he second more than a true Fonrth, so that in strict 
contrapnntaT maeic neither can be admitted in liarmuiiy or 
ill melody. Hence the old rule 
Mi contra Fd, 

Diabolus in Mcuddl. 

apninst the “ false relation ” of the tritone. Afteewards, when 
tlif fixed do was adopted, B became of course though 
F still leiuained yh, and the jingle was changed to 
St contra Fa 
Diabolus in MnsiciL 

Of conrse in the later counterpoint this was a typical pro- 
hibition; the interval was forbidden under whatever immo 
it oeeurmi, as, for instance, G — Cjf &c. 

MIAB'CXni is a crystalline rock, apparently of meta- 
inorphic origin, allied to syenite, hut containing aImi 
elicolite and several rarer accesNory iniiienilB. It lias been 
ho called from Miask in the Ilmen Mountains, where it is 
cxtensivelv developed. 

BIIAfi'MA. Bee Malaria. 

Ml'CA. is the name of a gi'onp of minerals — silicates of 
nhiinina and potash — with a variable amount of other 
bases. All the members of the group agree in having a 
very perfect basal cleavage ; this afTouis very thin laitiinie 
that are flexible and elastic. The crystalline system to 
wliicli tlie micas belong is soinewhat doubtful ; the crystals 
are prismatic, the cross section of which is bexagonaf; but 
optically sumo aio binaxial, and others, though apparently 
uniaxiat, ara considered to be binaxial minerals in which 
the divergence of the optical axes is so slight as only to bo 
detected by the most delicate means. For this reason 
some iiuthorities regard the micas as monoclinic; others 
divide them into two groups — hexagonal and monoclinic 
or rhombic. Most of the mieas may lie scratched by the 
finger nail, and in none of them does the hardness excettl 
A ; the specific gravity is about 8. The most commuuly 
occniriiig varieties arc; — 

MuncMviU or potnuth mtco. This is the most common 
of the light-coloured micas; it is a constituent of granite, 
gneiss, and mica schist. It occurs in rhombic or hexagonal 
]iiates, and is distinctly binaxial. In some localities it 
occurs in large plates and is used as a, substitute for glass, 
especially in stoves and lanterns. 

Lejndoliie is a lithia mica. It resembles muscovite, but 
is generally rose-red or lilac in colour, and contains from 2 
to 5 per cent, of lithia ; it often contains fluorine also.* 

‘ Biotite is a magnesia-iron mica. It is the most common 
of the dark varieties. It is a constituent of many rocks, 
occun'ing generally in small plates or scales. 

rhhgopits is a magnesia mica containing only a small 
percentage of iron. It is locally abundant in some districts, 
and occurs in large crystals in segregation veins, 

Lepidomelcnte is a dark coloured mica, intermediate 
between* the potash and magnesia varieties, but there is 
generally a largo excess of iron present. AHrophyllite 
contains titanium and sirconium. Among the hydrated 
forms are damourite and mnrgarodite. These minerals 
are talc-Ilke in characturs. Bwyta mica and lime mica 
are rare minerals. 

Mica is a common rock-forming mineral. When present 
in considerable quantity in some sedimentary rocks it 
produces a tendency to split into laminse, and it gives the 
rock a ailvery or micaceous appearance. This is specially 
noticeable in micaceous sandstone. 

Mica ichUt or mica s/ato is a rock composed of quartz 
and mica in layers, and, where felspar is pn*sent, passing 
into gneiss. Muscovite is the most usual variety present, 
but biotite also occurs. This rock is commonly found 
surrounding large protrusions of gi'anite, forming a traii- 


shion zone to less alteivd sedimentary rocks; it is then 
evidently of metamorphic origin, its mineral character being 
induced by the neighbouring iginnaiH action, and it is pro- 
bably but a passage rock to metainorpkie. granite. 

Mica diorite or mica trap is a rock oom posed of compact 
felspar, through which are scattered scales of mica. The 
felspar is mostly orlhoelose, but plagioclase is also found. 
Free quartz seldoTn ueenrs. 

BnCA'CBOUS IRON ORB is the name appliisl to 
the foliated scnle-Iike or micaceons varieties of spicubir 
iron, or crystallized hematite. It is u liighly valuable ore, 
containing, when pure, about 70 per cent, of iron. It is 
often found in thick veins or beds iii gneiss or similar 
metamorphic rock. 

aaCAH^ooeof the minor Hebrew prophets, whose hook 
is placed hixth in order in the present canon, i»ut tliird 
in tile Srptuaginf. The name Micuii, a shortened form 
of Micapahu^ ** Wlin is like Jah?” is one common in the 
Old Testament, and the prophet is styled tlic Morastli- 
ite, prabably from Mon'shetb Gatb, the name of his birth- 
place, to distinguisli him from the proplict Micamli wlio 
lived ill tlie time of Ahab. Of the life and circurnstanees 
of Micah but little is known, but from his book we learn 
that ho propliesied during tlio reigns of .lot ham, Ahaz, 
and llezikiah (r.c*^ 756-01>7), so that he was a contem- 
porary of Hosca, Amos, and Isaiah. From the tone of the 
book and its allusions it is evident that the prophet came 
from the ranks of the common people, and that he dwelt 
away from Jerusalem in the Judean lowlands near the 
Philistine country. One of his prophecies is distinctly 
assigned in the Book of .Teramiah (xxvi. 18) to tiie early 
portion of the reign of Ilezekiah, hefoie the refiinning 
movement of that monaiYh had begun, but the date of 
the remainder cun only be determined by internal evidenre. 
In the opening section of tlie book, wliich extends over the 
first two chapters, we find a magnificent description of liie 
coming of .Tehovah to judge his people, both of Israel and 
Judah, for their sins and idolatries, followed by a denun- 
ciation of the graed and rapacity of the rulers, and of the 
folly of trusting to false prophets, and concluding with a 
promise that a remnant of the nation should be saved, lii 
the second section, which extends over the third, fourth, and 
fifth chapt(>rs, the princes, nilers, prophets, and priests are 
rebuked in tones of withering indignation, and tiie destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is foretold as the judgment of .Telutvah 
upon tile land for its sin. But the threatening is again 
followed by a promise of restoration, and the pmpliet de- 
picts, with a glowing and beautiful imagery, the glories of 
a restored and purified Israel. In tlie third section of the 
book thera is a marked change iMith of stylo and stibj(‘<*t, 
and in it Jehovah is represented as holding a cuiitniversy 
with ills people. Tlie opinion of Kwald that tins section 
mnst be assigned to an anonymous prophet writing in the 
reign of Manasseh is adopted by many modern sclioiars, 
wliih: Wellhausen lias proposed a farther division, and would 
assign tlio portion fram chap. vii. 7 to tlie end of the book, 
to the time of the Captivity. The style of Micah, though 
obscure in places, is vigorous and forcible, and bears some 
ivseinblance to that of Hosea and Isaiah. Many of the 
allusions are drawn from tlie incidents of rural life in tiie 
lowlands of Judea, and like Isaiah of Jerusalem the prophet 
frequently introduces a play upon words to give point to 
his utterances. 

Bn*CHAEL» 8T« The name Mielmcl is used in several 
places in the Old Testament as a man's name, and its 
meaning is the same as Mint of Micah, Mic&iah, &c.,“Who 
is like Jail?’* In the Book of Daniel it is given to one of 
the chief princes among the angels, who is represented ns 
being tlie especial chaiiipion of the people of Israel. In 
the Book of Ilevciation, Michael is represented as tlm 
leader of the angels in the war witli Satan on beliulf of the 
cliuix'h, and tlicrc is in the Kpistle of Jude a refuiciice to 
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Michnel which scorns to be derived from a rabbinical legend 
founded upon Dcut. xxxiv. (i. By the Gieek Climch, Kth 
Noveiuber is dedicated to St. ^MiduieL *St. (hibiicl, and 
All Anpcls; but in the Western ehu'rclics Miehaelinas or 
the Festival of St. Michael and All An;;els falls uj»on 
2!>th September. In art St. Mielmcl is usually represented 
edothed in urmolu* and benrin); n tianiiiij; sword. Soinetiinen 
a pair of scales is ]>1aeed in one hand us a symbol of his 
office of judge over the souls of jikmi. Sec also Aiuni- 
ANOKT« 

MXCH'AlCXiMAS, the autumnal equinox, and one of the 
four quarter-days in Knghiiul, occurring on St. Miehaers 
Day, 2l)th Septemher. Several uneient customs still stinive, 
doubtless originally having reference to the equinoctial .mici i ■ 
tiees, but the list yearly grow'S less. The custom of eating 
goose, transfeiTcd from Martinmas to Michaohnafl Dhv, is 
jMM-haps Ivcpt up ns vigorously as ever, beciuise geese are then 
ill line condition for tlie table, but ‘’St. Mieliaers cake” 
is now rarely baked in tlie Western Isles, tlniugh once 
universally ])ro>ided jit home ns the doinesti<* cIo.se of a 
gciu rul public festivity, and the Michaelmas “ binnpingH ** 
(horse- play wMth travellers), which survived almost into this 
<’cntnry at Bishop Stortford and a few other places, liave 
now quite disappeared. Divination by crab-apples, gutliered 
A little, before, tlirown loosely on a shelf, and examined on 
Micbaelmas Day to detect some likeness to the initial of 
the beloved one’s name, is not quite obsolete in the Wi‘st 
of England. All these ar.d other Michaelmas customs are 
highly obscure; many conjectures have been hazarded as 
to their original meanings with regard to the equinox, but 
the subject still waits a eoiiipctcnt investigator. 

Mlchnelmas Term^ for Jaw sittings, extehcls from 24 th 
October to 2Jst December; at the universities it extends 
in Oxford from lOtli October to 17tli December, aud in 
Cambridge from Jst October to lUtli December, in each 
ctiso folloniiig the long vacation. 

MICHBL. MONT ST, See ISIont St. Miciieu 

MICBELAN'GBLO BUONARROTI, the grandest 
and most powerful artist, whether ns architect, sculptor, or 
painter, of modern limes, was de.'icemh'd from the tioblo 
family o( Cano.‘«8a, in Tnsenny, though the hraneh to which 
his father belonged had fallen info obscurity. He wn.s 
born nt Florence in the year 1475, a jieriod peculiarly 
favourable to genius, when the stales of Italy emulated each 
other in the cultivation of the liberal arts. liliehelniigelo, 
the bent of wiiose powers manifested itself in his eniTicst 
childliood, learned the elements of design in the school of 
Domenico Ghiilandnio, a celebrated proh-ssor in Florence; 
and so precocious were his talents, that his master paid 
him A handsome sum from his first entry into his studio 
us n reward fur his services. While he pursued his studies 
with this tnaster, a seminary w'As cstabli^hed for the jiro- 
motion of sculpture by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Michel- 
angelo was invited, among other youths, to study from tho 
oulleetiuu of antique atutiies arranged in the Mcdiceau 
gardens. He began, not merely by copying, but by inves- 
tigating the principles on which the Greek artists had 
wrought, and having found a head of a laughing faun con- 
siderably mutilated, he imitated that part of it which was 
perfect and restored what was wanting. Lorenzo was 
struck by this demonstration of vigorous capacity ; and he 
invited the youth to reside entirely in his house, where ho 
remained three years. This faun’s head, a remarkable 
work for a mere bo 3 % is still preserved in thclTffizi Gallery, 
Florence. The lad fui-ther executed for his patron a b^isso- 
\ilievo in marble, the subject of which was the “ Battle of the 
Centaurs,” Lorenzo died in 1402. His brother Piero con- 
tinued to patronize Michelangelo, but in a difTerent spirit. 
Treating art as a toy, he is said to have employed him, 
during a severe wint(*r, to make a statue of snow ; and ns 
hei manifested in all things the same frivolous spirit, he 
precipitated the dow'ufall of Ids family, which was driven 


from Florence in 1494. On this event Michelangelo ftf- 
tired to Bologna, where he contributed two slatues to tho 
church of the Dominicans; after a year’s residence in that 
city he returned to Florence. During this time he inado 
the celebrated statue of a Sleeping Oipid,” w'liieh was sent 
to Rome, where it was shown as a piece of 8cu1ptun{ which 
h.ad been dug up from a vineyard, and w^as pronounced by 
various connoisseurs to bo a genuine antique, and sup/i iur 
to anything which contemporary art w'as capable «>/ pro- 
ducing. This statue having been purchased at a high 
price by the Cardinal S. Giorgio the trick was made known, 
and Michelangelo’s reputation was so mnch nugment('d by 
it, that the cardinal, though vexed at tho deception, invited 
him to Rome, lie devoted himself during this, his tir.<'t 
re-sidence in the imperial city, to intense study, and executed 
sev<*ral works, particularly a “ Virgin wec]>ing over the D«‘od 
Body of Christ” (Pietk), for St. Peter’s; often claimed to 
1 m* his most perfect work, cm acconut of the beauty of its 
lines. 

►Several great works in art having nt this time been pro- 
jected by the government of Florence, Michelangelo, at the 
earneht advi(>e of his friends, again returned to that city, and 
the first undertaking on which lie exercised his talents was a 
gigantic statue of David, hewn from a solid block of marble. 
Tliis sublime statue long ornmmmted tho great square at 
Florence, but as the wentlier was injuring it, it was re- 
moved a few years ago to the Academy of Florence, wIhmc 
it still remains. The Gonfaloniere, Pietro Soderini, was 
now anxious to enrich tho city with some grand production 
of Miehelniigelo’s pencil. Lionardo da Vinci had been 
eomiiiissioned to paint a historical pirture for one end of 
tiie hall of the ducal ])a1ace, and Michelangelo was engaged 
to e.sceutc another at the Opposite extremity. He selected 
a siihject from tho w'ars of Jh’sa. This cartoon, with tho 
exce)>tion of a few dl.'*inemhered fragments, has ]>erished, 
but us long as it existed it was studied by artists from 
nil countrie.s. Every varitdy of muscular movement and of 
bodily position was mastered in the most complete mannej*. 
Michelangelo had at this time attained only his twenty - 
ninth year, and hud nut only established his reputation as 
the greatest artist of his day, hut hud created, by tlie 
novelty and grandeur of his style, a new era in the ai ts. 
Pope Julius IL called him immediately to Rome, and eoju- 
missioiied him to make his monument, a work conceived on a 
scale which ^liehelnngclo felt to be comineiisurntc to his 
]HiwcrH. But little of this monninent was completed. It w iis 
to have, been a vast quadrangle, with niches in the sides, 
ndfirned with figures of Victory supporting a fnnssive bloc;k, 
whence a jiynunid covered witli bronze figures sprang, aiul 
ruuiul it were to have been ranged colossal figures of pro- 
phets and sibyls. Cue of tho \'ictorios, a group of two 
captives (at the Louvre), and the figure of Moses are the 
chief ])ieeeK now remaining. The latter is probably the 
grandest modern sculptuie- pieces in tho world. It is in 
the chnreh of iSaii Pietro jn V*iiieuli. Itloses is seated, holding 
the tables of the law, one hand meditatively drawing aside 
his long beard. The Vulgate translates the rays*of light 
which shone from IVIoses’ forehead as (horns), ^ tho 

Htd>rew lending itself to this pemrslon, and consequently 
two horns project slightly from the summit of the forehead. 
The figure is beyond expression sublime and awe-inspiring. 
An outline of it i.s given in the Plates Ulustrating the 
article ScuLri'uitK. To the design which the great 
sculptor made for this monument Rome and the world ai e 
indebted for the magiuficent Church of St. Peter’s ; for 
Michelangelo having suggested to the Pope that the in- 
terior of the old edince would not allow sufficient space 
for the monument to be properly seen, tho pontiff deter- 
mined to rebuild the church on a larger scale. 

Julius was ultimately induced, by the advice of his 
architect, Bramaiite, to suspend the execution of the monu- 
incut, and he gave orders to ^lichelaugelo to paint the 
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Tault of tlif Sialiiie Cliapol. Ahsorlel in the execution of ; 
tli« inon\nnciit, he most c.'ivnostly eivloavoured to declino ' 
the task of painting the chapel, and even iillegcd that he 
thoiiglit lUffiudlc bettor qualified to perform it; but Pope 
.luIiuH allowed no imped i men t to stand in the way of Ida 
will, and Michelangelo, finding himself without an altcrna> 
live, and impressed with a sense of the vustness and gran- 
deur of the task, commenced his cartoons. He invited 
froin Florence several artists distinguished as painters in 
licsco, a mode of practice in which he was then inexperi- 
eneed, and tlie roof of the chapel was commenced hy thesi- 
assistants, under his direction ; their execution, lunyever, 
foil short of his expectations, and entering the chapel <»ne 
morning he dismissed them all, threw their work from the 
walls, and deterniiued on executing the whole himself. 
Having advanced to the third coinpartmont, he had the 
mortification to find his labour frustrated hy the bad 
quality of Jiis materials, in which fermentation had taken 
jilaee, and in utter disappointment ho renounced the under- 
taking. The l*ope, licing made acquainted with this niis- 
furtuiie, scut to him his architect, Sun Gallo, who iiiwsti* 
gated the cause of the failure, and taught him how to 
correct it. 'ilms reassured ho proceeded, and the pontiir 
hearing at length that the ceiling was half completed, 
could control his iinpatieace no longer, and ordered the 
chapel to be optnied for liis inspeetion. Many other per- 
sons found admission, and among the rc^t Uafinelle d'Urhiiio, 

^ who thou first became acquainted with MiclKdangcdo's 
powei*s as Ji painter. Struck with admiration lie immediately 
changed his own style, and thanked <jod that he Imd been 
horn in the same age with so great an artist. TIjc work 
vas now carried forw’ard without intoriiiption, and the 
^ whole wjia comphded within one year and eight mon lis 
from that time ; an achievement which, whether we con- 
sider tlie magnitude and sublimity of tlie performance, or 
the almost incredibly short time in which it was exeented, 
is unpiu'allelcd in the histoi 7 of art. The Sistine Chapel 
eeiling is certainly tlie most, powerful piece of painting in 
existence. It contains 2()fJ figures, nearly all larger than 
life, and many of them stupendously colossal. The w'holc 
eeiling is painted to represent intricate urchitectnral panel- 
lings, foreshortened witii marvellous skill, and in these panels 
aie representations of the creation, the full, the deluge, &c, ; 
the great triangular divisions at the springing of the vaults 
are tilled willi grand seated figures of the propiiets and the 
classical sibyls who foretold the coming of Christ. (One 
of the latter, the Delphine Sibyl, f<a'uis the subject of a 
coloured pinto in illustration of the article FKK.sr<i.) The 
cHect of the work is adapted with admirable acctu’.‘?cy to 
the vast height at whi^h it is seen, and it is impossible to 
contemplate it without reverence and aslonislimcnt. The 
Cartoons were begun in 1009, and the whole was finished 
by 1612. 

The reign of Julius terminated in 101,9, when I^*o X. 
(Medici) became |iop(>. It might have been expected that 
I.«*o X., who vras renowned for taste and inuniticence, and 
who affected fully to appii'clate the powers of Michelangelo, 
w ould have engaged him on some work worthy of his talents. 
Tliere is, however, in his whole conduct towards this great 
artist display of iojustioe not easily explained. The 
hbort reign of Adrian VL which followed, although gener- 
ally uiifavoui^ble to the arts, was less injurious to Micliel- 
Hugelo, AS it allowed him leisure to proceed with the monu- 
ment of Julius IL; but on the accession of Clement VH. 
(GiuUano de* Medici) that work was again interrupted, and 
he WAS called on by the new pontiff to build a library and 
sacristy for tb« Church of St. Lorenzo. In front of the 
altar of the Medldi Chapel is a splendid gi'oup of the^'V^irgin 
and Child on one side of the chapel is the tomb of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, with figures of Day and Night, and on the 
other side the tomb of Iworonzo de* Medici, with figures of 
Dam and Evening. The statue of Lorenzo is popohuly 


called II pemttTono, The last three figures nnmed are 
sketched in outline in the Plates Sri i.ei uui-:, 'J’lie civil 
wars of Florence ensued soon after, and we find Mieliel- 
aiigelo acting in the capacity of tMigineer. He had broken 
oft* his Work for the Pope, and some of tlie figuies are 
still not completely finished. On the expulsion of the 
Medici ho was appointed superintendent of the fortifica- 
tions by the local goveninient, and he exineed extra- 
ordinary skill in fortifying the important post of San 
Miiiiato. The fortified walls still I’cniaiu in part as Michel- 
angelo left them. As soon as the tumult con.^equeiil on 
the saek of the city had subsided, Clement VII. ordered 
strict searoh to he made for Michelangelo, rec‘-ived him 
kindly, consulted liim on x*arious xvorks, and the gieat 
picture of the “Last .Tudgment” xvas then projecteil. The 
death of Clement, in 1533, suspended these intentions, 
and Mii’liclfingelo was enabled to complete Moses and 
the other partly finished portions of tlie moiininent of 
.Tulius IL Michelangelo was now’ urged hy Pope Paul TIL 
to proceed with the picture of the “ I-Ast Judgment” on the 
end wall of the Sistine Chapel; he devoted to that irn- 
iitciise work the labour of eight years, and it xvas fini'<hed 
in 1.941, It xxas pi’oiiounced by contemporary criticism 
tliat Michcbiugelo had in that work excelled all his former 
productions ; but the delibcrato judgment of time inclines 
to decide that his great name as a painter is better sus- 
tained by the noble and ekwating pictures ou the roof and 
sides of the Sistine Ch.apcl, than by the terror and gloom 
of the “ L:ist Judgment.” The career of Michelangelo is an 
example of the sfilendid results produced hy great powers 
in conjunction with great opportunities. Wo next find* him 
engaged in remodelling the capitol at Koine and eon- 
.strneting the niagniticent fabric of St. Peter's. On this 
woik, especially the dome (entirely his own (sonstructioii), 
lie wius fiecupied during the whole niiininder of his life. 
As ho Imd occasion, among the number of persons c*m ployed 
in the undertaking, to promote some and dismiss others, 
be xvas beset by cabals and harassed by opposition ; and 
iiiaehinatiims wore even employed to deprive him of liis 
ottice: but ho .was uniformly supported hy the ponlirts, 
especially by Julius 111., xvho regarded him with profound 
respect and veneration. For this great xvork lie constantly 
refused any remuneration, declaiing that he dedicated that 
service to the glory of God. Tills uiiaiTcetcd piety, so 
characteristic of the master, is also well seen as expressed 
in his sonnets, among the most finished of that class 
of poems, and in his interesting letters. As fur tlie 
|)Oeins, three of them arc known (or ought to be known) to 
all Englishmen in the magnificent paraphrases of W'onls- 
xrorth. Ksi)ecially grand is that one iqion prayer, begin- 
ujug thus ; — 

“ TIih prayers I mako xvill then he sweet indeed, 

If tlioii the Spiiit glv** hy whUdi 1 piay ; 

My iinasKlsted heart is Imrieti elnv, 

Tliat of its native self uun uotliing feed. 

Of uood and pious works tiioii art the seed, 

TIint quickens only when thou sayst it inny ; 
linless thou show to us thine os’ii true why 
No man can find it; Fatliur, tliou must lead.” 

Old age came upon Michelangolo not unaccompanied xvith 
the physical Infirmities xvhich belong to it, but lie retained 
the vigour and alacrity of his menUl faculties to the close 
of his long life, lie died on tlte 17tli February, 1564, 
having nearly attained his eiglity-nintli year. His last 
words were, “ In your passage through this life remember 
the sufterings of JchUS Cliiist.'* He xvas burled at Koine, 
but his remains xverc afterwards removed to the Church of 
Santa Croce at Florence. Michelangelo is imperfectly repro- 
sonted in his smaller works. Some not fully authenticated 
examples are in the National Gallery, the best being un- 
finished. There is a noble easel picture of his, however, a 
*• Holy Family,” in tlie Uftiz! at Florence. 

Hu was tlie embodiment of stern earnestness, melancholy 
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even to in his tone ; cnrinf; for the stronfi;, the terrible, 
tlio Hiiblime, rather than the beautiful ; painting or carving 
figures almost btire of accessories, landscape and the like. 
In his own life he was a nuHlcl pf piety and benrvuleiiee ; 
liasty, but ever ready to condone the oflence; simple to ex- 
t'cHH in his way of life, and austere in the purity of hia 
nioials. His greatest work was done under bitter com- 
jmlsion, Julius IL even daring to threaten to have him 
thrown from tlie seafTold if he did nut work faster, and 
once actually striking him. (Michelangelo at once sprang 
from tlie scaffold and left Eoiiie. Ho was in want of com- 
mon necessaries, and the Pope, knowing this, bribed liim 
to return by an instalment of 50 ducats and some kind 
words.) His work has been even worse treated than the 
great mail himself. From the time wiien the Sistiue ceil- 
ing hung aloft fresJi in all its first glory of design and colour, 
only the coarsest usage and the must barbarous negha'i 
have hefalleii it. Common workmen liave gone over it, as 
^Ir. Wilson has ascertaiiiedi with great plasterer's brushes 
dipped in some deleterious liquid, removing the “ secco," 
or dry final tonclies, and corroding some of the most im- 
portant parts of the solid fresco. Dust and cobweb hang 
like a veil between the work and the spectator, and a crust 
of soot adds its grime to every part ; for, in addition to 
tiie usual smoke of tapers, which are tlie bane of all works 
of art committed to the keeping of the Homan Church, 
jieriodical bonfires, lighted at the accession of each pope— 
tiieri'fore some forty times since the ceiling was painted — 
have sent up their smoke from the floor of the chapel. 
It is hardly to bo believed that with all the twenty 
courts and 4422 rooms of the Vatican Palace adjoining, 
110 place has been found to burn the papers accuniuUUi'd 
during an election conclave but a building sacred alike to 
religion and art. The photographic autotypes also reveal 
tremendous crocks in the ceiling, the result of the pccula- 
1 ion and had materiuls which have undermined most of the 
Homan buildings of that and the preceding period. Life 
of Michelangelo,” C. 11. Wilson, London, Hf7() ; “Five Grtait 
Painters,” l.ady Kastlake, 1883; Life and Tnuislutions of 
the Sonnets and Letters,” Harford. London, .1857.) 

MICHELET, JULES, is the most remarkable histo- 
rian that France has produced; indeed, for originality 
and interest, tiierc are few historians of any age or time to 
surpass him. He was burn at Paris in 1738 and became 
a sclioulinuster. He wrote on bistoricul subjects from time 
to time, and in 1830 was appointed archivist of the king- 
dom and tutor to the Princess Clemenliiie. In 1888 he 
obtained a professorship at the College de France. His 
historical manuals are sjilendid efiorts of compressed detail ; 
Hucli are the ** Moileru History,” the “ French History up 
to the Hevolution,” and the 1 ) 101*0 extended “ History of the 
He volution ” itself (six vols., 1847-53). Absorbed in the 
last-named he let the revolution of 1848 pass by almost 
unnoticed, but ho refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Kapoleui) 111. after the coup iVetat in December, 1851, 
and was dismissed from his post as archivist in consequence. 
About 1833 he began working at his masterpiece, the 
inugnificcut “ History of France,” which occupied him till 
his death. It is violently anti-Jesuit in tone and ultra- 
republican, but it is vivid as a lightning flasli, and stamps 
scene after scene indelibly 011 the mind of the astonished 
reader. The* past lives again with an almost incredible 
euinpleteness, details are made subservient to the picture 
of the whole ; in fact, the arts of the poet and the novel- 
ist and the coloured Hght of imagination seem at times 
distanced in their capacity to aiibrd absorbing interest 
oy the facts of history as seen in the wondrous setting of 
Michelet. 

Grand as this history is, it is only a part of his immense 
labours. In polemics “The Jesuits” (1843), Pi'icst, 
Wife, and Family” (1844)| “’Ihe People" (1848); in 
uiher brouclies of literature, “ Birds ” (185G^, Insects” 


(1857\ “Love” (1858), “Woman” (1869), “The Sor-. 
ceress” — are all works of the highest rank and the most 
intenso interest. Victor Hugo is the only writer to whom 
Michelet cun be fairly compared in the general style and 
mode of presentation of bis subject Michelet died in 187 1, 
and BGveial works were found prepared or almost prepuri'd 
for the press, some of which have since appeared. His 
works, even without these, exceed 6fty volumes. 

MXCHE'LIA. See Champaca. 

MXOH'XOAK (pronounced as if spelt with an «A), one 
of the United States of North America, consists of two 
distinct portions, the principal of which, or Michigan 
I’roper, is bounded north by the Strait of Mackinaw, 
whicii connects Luke Michigan and Lake Huron ; cast by 
I.ake Huron, St Clair Hiver, Lake St. Clair, Detroit 
Hiver, and laikc Erie; west by Lake Michigan ; and south 
by Ohio and Indians. The other |>urtion of tlie state lies 
to the north-west, and ts bounded north by Lake Superior, 
east by St. Mary’s Strait, west by Montreal River, and sniitli 
by Lake Michigan, Green Bay, and Menomonee Hiver. 
The total area is 58,915 square miles. The population in 
1880 was 1,334,095. 

jSur/uiT and «9ot7.— Michigan Proper, which is chiefly a 
peninsula between I^ke Michigan and I^akes Hui'on and 
Erie, 'is generally level, with few elevations that rise into 
hills. The ground gradually rises towards the centre of 
the peninsula, where it forms a sort of table-land about 
300 feet alnjve the level of the lakes. A large portion of 
the soil is fertile and well adapted for wheat, oats, barley, 
flax, and pusturagM. It also comprises a large extent of 
pruirio land, ctntLains a great variety of foi*cst trees, and 
abounds in aquatic fowls, gsuic, and iibh. The north- 
western portion of Michigan is much more elevated thnu 
tlie peninsular part. Mountains and plains, lakes and rivers, 
extend over it in a gi'cat variety of forms. Much of it 
is covered with forests. Michigan is rich in minerals, 
especially copper — a solid mass of which, upwards of 
4 tons weight, has hi^en raised from one of the inincH. 
The other minerals comprise iron, lead, coal, g}*psnni, 
limestone, and marl, besides sand of cxccUeut quality for the 
manufacture of glass wares. 

Jtivi^rs mid Lakes.— Au the rivers of the peninsula 
descend from the table-land to the great lakes, they have 
a short course. On the table-land they ruu slowly, but 011 
the 'declivity their flow is accelerated and interrupted by 
rapids. The rivers St. Clair and Detroit, as well as the 
lakes of Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, are noticed under 
Canaua. About forty cunKiderable rivers and a gi'cnt 
iiuml)tT of small streams discharge their waters into the 
three lakes which constitute part of the boundary of the 
iiurth-w'estcrn portion of Michigan, so that the state is 
well watered. It has altogether upwards of 1900 miles of 
eoast. The climate is severe. The winter generally begins 
ill tlie middle of November and lasts to the middle of March. 

Product ious and Trade. — Wheat, maize, oats, and 
potatoes are grown to a great extent. There also exists a 
good trade in wool, apples, maple sugar, and all kinds of 
live stock. The priueipal inanufactnyos carried on /ire 
woollens, cottons, and flour. There are alsci hroo forges 
and furnaces, tanneries, brew'eries, and distilleries. A ship 
canal round the rapids of St. Mary^s Strait congects Lakes 
Superior and Huron, and four or five trunk liuosof railway, 
about 1200 miles in all, facilitate comnmnieatjoii with tlie 
chief towns and ueighbouriag countries. Vast ^fuautities 
of pine lumber are exported fi-om the northern hi^ of the 
state. 

JJidortf. — Early in the screnteenth ceDtnt 7 .Uie French 
penetrated into tliis country from Quebec, and in 1370 
they founded Detroit. In 1788 Mieliigan was included in 
the limits of the United States, but was not given up by 
the British till 1793. It was constituted a territory in 
1800, and was made a state iu 1883. 
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Baoa’XQAN. LAKE, !s ono of tlic five great lakoa of 
North Ainuricaf having an area of 20,000 aqiiare niilea; 
it a greateat breadth i» 108 miles, its length 820 miles, and 
uveiage depth 1000 It lies wholly within the United 
States territory, being inclosed by Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan. The Strait of Mackinaw, on the 
iKirth-east, communicates with Lake Huron ; there ai-e few 
inletg *, and on the western side are situated the towns of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Sheboygan. 

MI'CBOOIdtNB, a variety of felspar allied to nrthoclase 
in chemical coin|>osition, but crystallising in the triclinie 
system. The basal cleavage is chequered, and often there 
is a bluish play of colours. It occurs in many of the 
granites in porphyiitie crystals associated with orthoclase 
and albito. 

MI CROCOSM and MAC'ROCOSM, terms used by 
the mystic philosophers of the sixteenth century to desig- 
nate the world of man and the external univei-se. The 

great world,*’ or macroci>sm, was considered as being a 
Luniau organism on a colossal scale, and man as being a 
microcosm, little world,” or an epitome of everything in 
nature. Paracelsus made great use of this theory in his 
attempted reform of the system of medicine, and he s<ieins 
to have taught that the physician should study all parts of 
external nature in order that he might know how to deal 
with disease in man. Goethe in the opening scene of 
** Faust ” makes a brilliant use of the two signs, and it is 
as a result of his meditation on tlie sign of the microcosm 
that Faust is led to summon the Eartli-spirit to his aid. 

MICROCOS'MIC SALT, or Phosphate of Soda and 
Ammonia (NH4NaHP044H20) is a fusible salt much used 
as a Httx instead of borax in blowpipe experiments. 

^ MXCROGRYS'TALLXmB is the term applied in litho- 
logy to tlie structure of certain rocks that, to the unaided 
oyc, appear compact and homogeneous, but, under the 
microscope, ore shown to be composed of an aggregation 
of minute crystals. 

MicrofelsUe is the term applied to the isotropic granular 
batiis found making up the ground moss of many partially 
devit rifled rocks. 

MXCBOFAB'AD, the working practical unit of eUc- 
triful capacUy^ the theca'etical unit being the/cxrad (named 
after Faraday^ A condenser of one-farad capacity would 
Se j'aiscd to a potential of one Volt by a charge of one 
WKBicn, and would be therefore of largo sise. A 7iuc'ro- 
farad is a millionth of a farad, and even this represents 
the capacity of 8 miles of the largest Atlantic cable, or of 
StiUO square inches of tinfoil. 

MI'CBOLZTHS are the minute crystals, in an imper- 
fect state of development, found in many eruptive rucks 
not wholly crystalline. They mark the growth of ci*ystals, 
being one of the stages in the devitrification or passage 
from a glassy to a crystalline condition of those rocks. 
Two distinct kinds are recognizable — trichi tes, which are 
light coloured ; and belonites, dark coloured <ir opaque. 

MXOBOM'BTBB is the term generally applied to 
instruments for measuring small spaces or angles with 
great accuracy or convenience. The principal is the Spider- 
thread Miorolllete^ of Gascoigne (1640), which generally 
consists, as now used, of two fine wires or spider's threads, 
of which one is fixed and the other movable, placed in the 
eye-tube of a telescope at the focus or place w'liere the 
image is fonned. The movable thread is in a sliding plate, 
which is moved parallel to the other and perpendicularly 
to the axle of the telescope, by a giuduated milled hcad- 
ecrew, till the object appeurs to be coniprebendcd between 
the threads; and a gn^uated scale is provided for the 
inoaHurement of 'the space. Or instead of spider’s threads 
fine ruled lines upon the glass are used ; and also instead 
of working by parallel movement, one line is made to meet 
the otlter at an angle, and the object is by adjustment 
made to be comprised between the legs of the angle. 


Circular hficrometer , — This was suggested by Boseovich 
(1740), and brought into form for use by l^araille (1742). 
Fraunhofer’s form of annular micrometer is a steel open 
ring in the centre of a plate of glass, detunniuing the 
position of a heavenly object by the time it takes to pass 
across tlie ring and the path it follows in so doing. 

I^oubfe-imaffe Micrometers , — The first of these was 
suggested by Koemor (1678), and brought into use by 
Bonguer (1748). This depends upon the double refraction 
of Iceland spar, two crystals being so cut as to give the 
greatest deviation to the two images, and the space through 
which the ajiparatUB has to move before tiio two images 
coincide to form one, gives, os interproted by the accom- 
panying graduation, tiio diameter of the object. Aiiuthcr 
form is a divided lens inserted in tltc eye-piece, one^half 
being movable parallel to the liife of division by a graduated 
screw. The imago being first seen clear of distortion, the 
movable half- lens is then adjusted to the right or left, 
carrying, of course, its half-imago with it until the inner 
limb of its half* image coincides with the outer limb of tho 
half-image in the fixed portion. It is manifest that the 
Imlf-lcns has moved the distamse of the image to the right 
or left, and this is then read off on tlie graduation. 

The Diopiri^ Micrometer,^ invented by Uamsden (1777), 
consists in its latest form, as applied to the measurcinei^ 
and scaling of objects magnified in the niicroscupe, of a 
small diamond-ruled glass plate, with lines 100 to a milli- 
metre (that is, about 2500 to an inch), placed in front of 
I tho object-glass so that the enlarged image of the micro- 
{ meter lines is received together with the equally enlarged 
image of the object by the eye-piece. By means of a trans- 
parent glass held at the angle of 45 degrees, the magnified 
image, Mtitli the portion of tho micrometer scale which it 
covers, is viewed reflected in the glass at tho same time as a 
milllmctro scale seen tlirough tlie glass* Then if the en- 
larged image refiected in the plate of gloss is found to cover 
seventeen lines of the enlarged micrometer scale, it is evident 
tliat tho trne size of the object is seventeen-hundredths 
of a millimotre wide. Now if on looking through the glass 
the eiilai'ged image is seen to ct>ver 51 milliiiiotres, it is 
plain that it has been enlarged just 800 diameters, siuco 
that which is in reality seventeen-hundredths of a milli- 
metre now appears to be 6K)0-haQdredth8 of millimetre, 
i.c. 51 millimetres in diameter. 

The Vkrnikii, elsewhere described, is after all a sort of 
micrometer, and so is every graduated milled screw. For 
let the turns of the thread of such a scrow be a lino 
(a twelfth of an inch) apart, then the screw advances one 
line at every revolution. I^t it be graduated into a 
hundred parts, then as it is turned it advances for every 
mark of graduation one-hundredth of a line, and its ad- 
vance is known to that nicety. 

MZ'CBOFHONBt an instrnment for augmenting weak 
sounds. It was a direct oflshoot from the lelepliune, and 
will, perhaps, be somewhat better understood by a reference 
to Tasimktkk, where the remarkable efiects produced by 
a variation of pressure upon a conducting medium is shown. 
The peculiarities of the microphone are the result of mole- 
cular action produced in the conducting medium itself. 
Frufesaor Hughes found, after many experiments, that 
certain substances placed at tho point of contact of wires 
through which an electric curiTut is passed, intensify, to a 
surprising degree, sounds made wititin the circuit or in 
proximity. These substdhccs may be iron filings, metallic 
powders, pieces of gas carbon or metallized carbon stick*— 
that is, a stick of carbon which, wdien red hot, has been 
dipped in mercni'y, and made to imbibe particles of that 
metal in its pores. It is found that if contact in an elec- 
tric wire bo suddenly broken and as suddenly renewed, a 
tick or snap is heard each time ; but if the breaking or 
romaking are gradual, the tick is preceded by a preliminary 
murmur or grating. Every kind of dragging or strotch- 
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ini;, squeezing: or cornpressinii;, before actual rupture, tends 
to produce this raurmur. Professor Hup;l)e8 iilled a i;1a8s 
tube with some pieces of gas carbon, together with powder 
of tin and zinc, plugged the ends with carlM»n, attached wires 
from a battery, and a most highly sensitive conductor was 
produced. The reason is obvious. Passing tiirougli a con- 
tinuous and nniiitcrruptcd length of copper wire, the cur- 
rent would have one unvarying honiogeneons medium ; but 
with the glass tube in question interposed, the current 
])assed through a kind of intennitteut medium ; its various 
portions were connected, it is true, or the current would 
not pass at all ; but owing to the mobility of all the vari- 
ous particles within tlio tube, molecular action is set up of 
exat'tly the sumo nature us tliat wliich causes the ticking, 
snapping, or grating ut the ynpid breaking, reconnecting, or 
dragging of an electric wire. The metallized carbon slick 
answers the same purpose as the varying substances in a 
glass tube. 

IMace H sounding board in proper rt'lation to sneb a 
microplione, and nut only is urtienlate sound and speech 
taken iip and transmitted to a distant station with gn^ut 
power and distinctness, hut the minntest possible vibrations 
lire detected and converted into loud noises. The slightest 
stroke or the lightest touch given to the sounding-board is 
auiUcient to produce a loud grating ; the gentle stroko of 
a eamers-haii* pencil is recorded as a rustling sound ; while 
the very footfalls of a little common housc-tly, as it w'ulks 
across the board, am distinctly heard by a person whoso 
ear is at tlie telephone, it may be miles away. 

For practical utility there is a wide lield for this in- 
genimiH invention. Even in the first year of its invention 
(1H78), Sir Henry ThoTnps(»n demonstrated its value for 
discovering the existence of stone in the bladder,* however 
small the partielo might he; and a hidden bullet in a 


similar arrow at twice the distance. The arrow A n will 
therefore appear nearly twice as long as c i>, being seen 
under twice tiic angle, and in the same proportion for any 
greater or lesser dilTorenoo in distance. The angle in ques- 
tion is called the angle of vision, or the visual angle. 

I'ho angle of vision must, however, not be confound(‘d 
with the angle of tlie pencil of light by which an object is 
seen, and which la explained in fig. 2. Here we.have 

Fig. 2. 



drawn two arrows placed in relation to the eye ns before, 
and from the centre of each have drawn lines exhibiting 
the quantity of light which each point will send into the 
eye at the respective distances. 

Now, if E F represent the diameter of the pupil, the 
anglu K A F shows the size of the cone or pencil of light 
which enters the eye from the point a, and in. like manner 
the angle E B F is that of the pencil emanating from », and 
entering the eye. Then, since for small angles, as has been 
Bilid, E A F is roughly double K B F, it is evident that A is 
seen by four times the quantity of light which could bo 
received from an equally illuminated point at n, so that' 
the nearer body would appear brighter if it did not appmr 
larger ; but ns its apparent area is increased four times, as 
well as its light, no dilTi^rence in this respect is discovered. 
But if we could find means to sond into the eye a larger pencil 


wound might bo discovered in the same way. 
Being more delicate than the stethoscope or c 
sph> ginogrnph, it may be so adapted as to excel 
them in detecting the sounds and movements of 
tlieJnngH and heart. 

Ml'CROSCOPE, the name of an instrument 



for enabling tlio eye to see distinctly objects whicli 
arc placed at a very short distance fioin it, or 
to see niHgiiified images of dinull objects, and 
therefore to see smaller objects than w'ould 
otherwise he visible. Thu name is derived from 


Fig. 3. 



the two Greek words mikroa^ small, and akoped^ 
1 see. Spectacles arc magnifying glasses to the 


W'ki-****^' 


aged, whom they enable to see jis closely to 
their objects as the young, and therefore to see the objects 
larger than they could themselves otherwise see them dis- 
tinctly, but not larger than they are seen by the unassisted 
younger eye. 

In saying that an object appears larger at one time, or 
to one person, than another, it is necebs:iry to guard against 
misconception. By the apparent size of an object we mean 
the angle it subtends at the eye, or tlie angle formed by 
two lines drawn from the centre of the eye to the extremi- 
ties of the object In tig. 1 the lines A E oud B E drawn 

Fig. 1. 


<1 A 



H II 


fromihe arrow to the eye form the angle abb, which, in 
the case of angles of small magnitude, is nearly quite as 


of light, as for instance that shown by the lines o, A, ir, 
without increasing the apparent size in the same proportion, 
it is evident that we should obtain a benefit totally dis- 
tinct from that of increased magnitnde, and one which is 
iu some cases of even moi'e importance thaii size in develop- 
ing the structure of what w'e wish to examine. This is 
sometimes done. 

Simple Aficroaeope * — The maguifying power of A single 
lens depends upon its focal length, the objeet being, in fact, 
placed nearly in its principal focus, or as Aut the light 
which diverges from each point may, after refraction by 
the lens, proceed iu parallel linos to the eye, oY as nearly 
so as is requisite for distinct vision. In fig. 2, A B is a 
double convex lens, near which is a small anrOir to repre- 
sent the object under examination, and tba cones drawn 
from its extremities are portions of the rays of light diverg- 
ing from those points ai^ falling upon the lens. These 
rays, if sufTered to fall at once upon the pupil, would be 
too divergent to permit their being brought to a focus upon 
the retina by the optical arrangmnents of the vye. But, 
being first passed through the lens, th^ are bent into nearly 
parsdlel lines, or Into lines dlTerjring from some points 
within the limits of distinct vlmon, as from o and i>. 


great as the angle c k b formed by lines drawn from a Thus altered, the eye receives them precisely as if they 
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ronlly oinanatt?il from a Lirger arrow placed at CD, which 
we may suppoHo to bo 10 iiuihes from the eye, and then the 
cliffcienfio between the real and the imaginary arrow is 
called the inajjnifyhig power of the lens in question. 

From wdjat has been said, it will be evident that two 
persons, whose eyes difTorod as to the distance ut which 
they obtain distinct vision, would give different results os 
to tha magnifying power of a lens. To one who can see 
distinctly with the naked eye at a distance of 5 inches, the 
magnifying power would seem, and would indeed be, only 
half whiit we have assumed. Such instances are. however, 
rare ; the focal length of the eye usually ranges from 6 to 
12 or 14 inches, so that the distance wo first assumed of 
1 0 inches is very near the true average, and is a convenient 
number, inusmudi as a cipher added to thedeiiomitiator of 
the fraction which expresses the focal length of a lens gives 
its inagiiifying power. Thus a lens wliose focal length is 
one-sixteenth of an inch is said to magnify 100 times. 
This magnification must bo understood to be linear rnaff- 
ni/ication^ or tlie increase in apparent diameter ; the super- 
iicial increase is of course the square of this. MaguiHcatioti 
is, however, always reckoned by multiples of the diameter. 

Referring to fig. 3, it will bo observed that if the eye 
could sec the small arrow at the distance there shown 
without the intervention of the lens, only a very small por- 
tion of the cones of light drawn from its exlrcinitics would 
enter the pupil ; whereas we have supposed, for the sake 
of simplicity, that after being bent by the lens the whole 
of this light enters the eye as part of the cones of tiio 
Analler angle whose Bumniits are at c and i>. Bnt so large 
a pencil of light passing through a single lens >vould he 
distorted by five spherical figure of the lens, and by the 
chromatic dispersion of the glass, and would produce a 
very confused and imperfect image. This confusion may 
he greatly diminished by reducing the piMicil ; for instance, 
by applying a stop, as it is called, to the lens, allowing the 
undistorted central rays to 'pass through an aperture, and 
stopping the distorted rays at the circnmference of the 
jKMicil by an opaque annular rim. But if we gain distinct- 
ness with a narrow aperture we lose light ; ou the other 
hand, if we use a wide stop or no stop wo get plenty of 
light, but an indistinct and confused image. It becomes 
therefore a most important problem to reconcile n large 
aperture with distinctness, or, as it is called, definition ; 
mid this has been done in a considerable dcgi'ce by elFect- 
ing the required amount of refraction through two or more 
lenses instead of one, thus reducing tlio angles of incidence 
and refraction, and producing other effects which will be 
shortly noticed. This was first accomplished in a satisfac- 
tory manner by Wollaston’s Doublet, two plano-convex 
lenses having their focal lengths in tiio proportion of 1 to 
B, or nearly so, and placed nt a distance which cjm be 
ascertained best by actual experiment. Their jilane sides 
are placed towards the object, and the lens of sliortest focal 
length next the object. This doublet requires a nice adjust- 
ment of the stop in oitlcr to render it of any value. 

The next step in tlie improvement of the simple micro- 
scope was made by Holland, and it consists (as shown in 
fig. 4) in substituting two lenses for the 
y‘g*4* firut iji doublet, and retaining the 
stop between them and the third. 
The first bending, being thus effected 
by two lenses instead of one, is accom- 
panied by smaller aberrations, wliich 
are tlfcrefore more completely balanced 
or corrected At the second bending, in the opposite direction, 
by tlie third lens. . This combination, though called a triplet, 
is essentially a doublet, in which tlte anterior lens is divided 
into two. For it must be recollected that the first pair of 
lenses merely accomplished what might have l^en done, 
though with less precision, by one ; but the two lenses of the 
doublet are opposed to each other; the second diminishing 


the magnifying power of the first. The two first lenses in 
the liipiet concur in producing a certain amount of magni- 
fying power, wiiicli is diminished in quantity and corrected 
as to aberration at the tliird lens by the change in relation 
to the position of the axis which takes place in the pencil 
between what is virtually the first and second lens. In 
this combination the errors are still further reduced by the 
close approximation to the object, which eautses the refrac- 
tions to take place near the axis. Thus the transinishion of 
a still larger angular pencil — namely, Gi) degrees, is rciulen'd 
compatible witli distinctness, and a more intense imago is 
presented to the eye. Every increase in the number of 
lenses is attended with one drawback, from the eircum- 
stanee that a cerhiin portion of light is lust by reflection and 
absorption each time that the ray enters a new medium. 

Another very useful form of simple microscope was pro- 
posed by Dr. Wollaston, and called by him tlie Pcriscopic 
Ivcus. It consisted of two hen)i8phci'ic«'il lenses, cemented 
together by their plane faces, having a stop between them 
to limit the aperture. A similar proposal was made by 
Mr. Coddiiigton, who, however, executed the project in a 
better manner, by cutting a groove in a whole sphere, and 
filling the groove with opaque matter. This is the well- 
known Coddington Lons. 

The Compound Aficrottcoj^e may consist of only two 
lenses, while a simple microscope has been shown to eon- 
tain soincthnes three. But in the compound inicroseopo 
the two lenses have totally difierent functions ; the first 
(the objcct-glfus) receives the rays from the object, ami 
bringing them to new foci, forms nn image, whicli the 
second (the tye-glmn) treats as an original object, and 
inagiiiiies it just as the single microscope magnified the 
object itself. 

By a pre-aiTangement of the relative proportions in 
which the magnifying jwwer shall bo divided between the 
object-glass and the eye-glass, any given distance (within 
certain limits) between the first and its object may be 
secured. Tliis is one valuable peculiarity of the eompoiiml 
instrument ; and anotlier is the large field, or largo angle 
of view, which may bo obtained, every part of w'hich w’ill 
be nearly equally good; whereas with the best simple 
microscopes the field is small, and is good only in the 
centre. The fitid of the compound instrument is further 
increased by using two glasses at the eye-end ; the first 
being called, from its purpose, Xho field'-glass^ uiid the two 
constituting what is called the eye-piece. 

The construction of achromatic object-glasses, made up 
of mutually corrective lenses [see Lkns] by means of 
whicli the light comes uncohmred to tlie eye, has been 
brought to such perfection that the compoiiml iiiieroscopo 
now holds a very high rank among scientific implements, 
while the transcendent beauties of form, colour, and 
organization which it revt^als to us in the minute works of 
nature, render it subservient to the most delightful and 
iiistnictive pursuits. The great usefulness of the micro- 
scope lias recently been still further developed by an np- 
paiatns discovered in 1870, which increases its power aiul 
capability of definition to an almost incredible degree. It 
was invented by Dr. Rovston Pig(4t, and is called nn 

nplanatic searcher.” Objects which, under the best 
ordinary microscopes, appeal* as black patches, with it are 
seen to be full of beads, or lines, or grooves, or other dofinito 
structure. 

The Solar Microscope consists of a conical tube fixed 
by its base to a frame of w’ood, w'hich is screwed to a 
closed window-shutter, at nn aperture purposely made in 
the shutter; the tube projects into the room, which, when 
the observations are to be made, is rendered quite dark, and 
is sometimes lined with black cloth. The. magnifying 
power is produced by a system of lenses contained 1# the 
tube, as in other microscopes. On the exterior of tho 
window is u frame carrying a rectangular mirror, so jointed 
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M to become adjustable in any direction, so ns to poi-ni't 
the rays of the sun, whatever bo the position of the latter, 
to bo reflected into the tubcj. When the object is traus- 
parent, the rays of solar li/irlit are allowed to pass from 
the mirror directly through the lenses to the screen ; but 
when it is opaque, a convex Jens phiccd at the npeilure'in 
the window-shutter causes the solar rays to be condensed on 
a small I 'irror placed in a box at that end of the iiistru- 
iiieiit wiiicli is within the room, and fiom this mirror the 
rays are reflected to tlie object. Thu condensed li^ht thus 
thrown on the object diverges from thence, and passes by 
refraction through the system of lenses in which the magni- 
fying power is produced to the screen. 

The solar microscope is now superseded by the Oar//- 
hf/drogm JUicrotscope for purposes of public dciiioit- 
stratiun. Here the illuminating power is the power- 
ful and steady Limb Liuiit, formed by a ball of lime 
heated to whiteness by a flame of bydrogim, intensified by 
a jet of oxygen. The Elbctuic Liuiit is also often used 
as the light-NOuree. 

MZCROSCO'PIUM (the ^fieroscope), a constellation of 
Lui aille, situated above Griis aud Indus, at the junction of 
Ciiprieornus and Sagittarius. 

MI'DAS, the son of Gordios, king of Phrygia, by the 
goddess Kubuld (Lat. Ci/bele% according to the Greek 
legend, was trained by Orpheus, and favoured by the god 
Dion uses (Lat. Bacchug). Seilonos, the drunk(rn cuin- 
paniuu of Dionusos, once strayed in a flt of druukenness 
into tlio lands of Midas and was arrested in a riotous stale. 
Midas restored him with all kindness to Dionusos, who 
gratefqlly granted him anything he might wish* Midas 
absurdly asked that all lie touched might turn to gold. 
His avarice was terribly punished, fur the clothes he wore, 
tlie water he wished to bathe in, the food he sought to eat, 
and the wine he raised to his lips became solid gold as he 
touched them, lii this extremity he implored the god to 
rt‘leaso him from tlie consequences of his wicked wish. 
Dionusos permitted him to-wosh off the golden curse in the 
river Paktolos (LuL J*actolug)^ whose sands ever after bore 
gulden grains. 

Midas was rash enough to act as judge betw«*en Apollo 
and ]*un, and foolish enoiigli to prefer Pan's pipes to Apollo's 
lyre. The angry god of music rewarded him with a pair 
of asses' cars, which Midas concealed fur sliume under tlie 
J’hrygian cap. His body-servant discovered the secret, and 
burned with a desire to tell it ; but knowing that to betray 
the king would cause his deatli, ho whispered it among the 
reeds by tlie river. But the reeds could not keep the secret, 
and rustled in the wind so lliat their rustling seemed to say, 
** Midas has asses' ears.” 

MX'DAS is a genus of South American monkeys beloug- 
ing to tlie family Hapalidse or Marmosets. , One of tlie 
best known is the Silky Tainarin Qiidas marikind)^ 
whieli is noticed under the heading Makmoskt. 

BQD'liXLBURG is a town of the Netherlands, tbo 
capital of the pi’o\iiice of Zeeland, 4 miles north-east of 
Flushing, near the centre of tlie island of Walchercn. It 
is inclosed by a bastioiied mound and a difeh, and partly 
intersected by canals, one of wliich forms a small harbour ; 
and it has an abbey church, Latin school, an ancient and 
handsome town-house, school of design, public library, 
manufactured of starch, glass, and paper, salt reBiicries, 
saw mills, and powder manufactory, and an active im|K>rt 
trade in wine and export in corn. Middelburg is the 
iinest city of the iioi Ihern provinces, and many of its iu- 
^labitants are wealthy. It was the birthplace of Zach, 
Janssen, and Hans Lipperhey, the inventors of tlie tele- 
scope (about 1010). The town is connected with Flushing 
by means of a canal, and a large dock was completed in 
187% The population is about 18,000. 

BIXDDLK AGES or MEDIAEVAL PERIOD, a 
apace of time not very closely deflned by historians, but 


which is usnally taken as comprising tlio ten centuries 
following the overthrow of the NVesteni Roman Empire in 
476, ending with the period of the Renaissance. The 
term Bark Age» is sometimes applied to the first half of 
this period on account of the decline in civilization wliieh 
followed the downfall of the Roman Empire. It must bo 
romembered, however, that the old civilization of the empire 
had become corrupt and abominable in many rc^pec.ts, 
and though the victories of the barbarians ” were atlendvd 
by much desolation and nuseryt their conquest marks the 
beginning of a fresh social and political life, vastly superior 
to tliat which it succeoiled* During the middle ages the 
different nations of Europe were formed, tlie Moliaminedau 
Empire arose, flourished, and declined, the papacy attained 
its must flourishing condition, and the hierarchy acquired 
its highest wealth and power. By the labours of eiiergidic 
mlssioiuiries the pagan nations of Northern Europe were 
converted to Christianity in the early portion of this [xniod, 
and the monastic institutions tliey founded served to keep 
the flume of learning alive through the trying times of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. During tlie middle ages chivalry 
and the feudal system arose, impressing their influence on 
every civilized country, and the religious eiithiishism of the 
tirnc.nianirestod itself in pilgrimages, in the Crusades, in tlio 
establishment of monasteries, and in the erection of inagni- 
fie^uit ecclesiastical buildings. The gi*eat writers of the 
peiiod were chiefly theologians and philosophers, generally 
combining the two. The scholastic philosopliy of the 
middle ages has been unjustly depreciated by many his- 
torians, but notwithstanding all the waste of intellect uf# 
labour by which it was characterized, it contains a vast 
amount of genuine thought, and it is now perceived that in 
spite of their couclusions the influence of the scliuulmen was 
unmistakahly on the side of religious liberty. The discoveries 
of gunpowder, the mariiier's compass, cheap paper, and the 
printing press, were all powerful influences in preparing the 
way fur the KenaiHsanco; and with tlie revival of lettera, the 
increase of knowledge, and the civil and religious liberty 
which followed these important events, a new era began, 
the developments of which are still being worked out at the 
present day. 

See Hallam, History of the Middle Ages;” Guizot's 
*^Hi8toire de la Civilization; *' RUckert’s ^*Geschichte dcs 
Mittelalters” (Stuttg., 1858); and Dr. I.* Schmitz's “His- 
tory of tlie Middle Ages” (Edinlnxrgh, 1859). 

MIDDLE POINTED 8TVLB of Gothic architecture, 
another name for tbo Becarated Gothic of fingland, whose 
finest period is from 1H07 to 1877, and its purest typo the 
Lady (fliapel at Ely. See Gotiiio Arguitkctitub. 

HUDDLE TEMPLE, one of the four English Inns 
of Court having the exclusive privilege of calling persons 
to the bar. See Inns or Court. 

MIDDLE VOICE is a teim employed in Greek gram- 
mar to indicate a class of verbs wliich «re called reflective 
in some other languages. The reflective meaning is sup- 
posed to be the original signifiiuition of the middle voice, 
but it is difiicult in many of the middle verbs in Greek to 
trace the reflective notion. Although a distmot mode of 
coiijugallon has been assigned to verbs with a middle signi- 
fication, tliero aro only two tenses In the Greek middle voico 
which really invariably possess a reflective maanlag — 
namely, the first and second aorists in -ea^avaad 
which in rvwroi, the model verb, are ' and 

The future in ••wefimi (rer-rs/Mi, 
which is called in most grammars the future middle, has, 
for instance, a passive signification as well as a middle. 

MXD'DLESBORODOB, a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough and port in Yorkshire, on the Tees, 8j| miles 
K.N.E. of Stockton, with which it is ootmeoted by 
railway, and 288 miles from London by raU. The town 
presents the most remarkable instance of rapid growth in 
the United Kingdom. In 1829 iU site was occupied by a 
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BolitAry farTn*'honR<*f but Home peraons intorcBted in tlie ' 
St(»i‘.ktoti and Darlinj;toii Railway — tlutn in eourmo of con- 
tit luct ion— and in the noiglibouring collieries, seeing that 
the place aflbrded a more favourable site for loading col- 
liers than Stockton, purchased land and laid out a town 
fiial port. In 1841 the population nninbered 5403 ; in 
1851, 7431; and in 1881, the fiftieth year or jubilee, 
])ohtpo]iod from 1880, was celebrated of a populous and 
iinpurtant industrial town of 65,384 iiihabitants. It was 
ill 1851 that a new source of prosp<>rity was o^ieued up, in 
the shape of some very remunerative Iran mines, in the 
Cleveland Hills, a range running parallel to the Tecs, 4 or 
5 miles from Middlesborough. Tliese ii-on mines have 
hceoiiitt among the most extensive in the world, with an 
an II uni output of about 0,000,000 tons. The ore contains 
about 33 per cent, of pure metal, but the latter is of 
inferior quality to that of some otlier districts, and richer 
ores are therefore generally brought and mixed with it 
'J'he quantity of phosphorus and other viliating clemetifs 
for long prevented the profitable employ iiieiit of the ores 
of the vicinity in making steel, hut improved methods of 
dealing with them have overcome the difficulty. Resides 
its immense smelting iron and steel works, tliere arc iron 
bhipbiiihliiig yards, engine and tnachine works, cbemical 
ami buttle works, and potteries. The coal trade, although 
surpassed by that of iron, is stUl extensive. In 1870 
another industry was furnished by the discovery of immense 
deposits of rock-salt in the lower part of the Tees valley. 
'J^e docks Hi*e about 12 acres in extent. The number of 
vmels registered as belonging to the port in 1888 was 
100 f35,000 tons). The entries and clearances each aver- 
age 3100 (1,200,000 tons) per annum. 

. A public park, 72 acres in extent, and prettily laid ont, 
was pre^ented to the town in 1808 by Mr. llulckuw, the 
proprietor of the largest ironworks, and the lirst mayor and 
M.l*. of the boi'ough. The streets are regularly laid out, 
crossing each other at right angles. There are five churches, 
a Ruiniin Catholic cathedral, chapels, and places of worship 
for Weslcyans, Congregatioiiulists, Raptists, Presbyterians, 
and Unitarians, a sjaicious tuwii-hal], a very handsome 
exchange, in wdilch the weekly iron-market is held; iii- 
firuikry, literary and philoso})liical institute, ineehauics' 
institute, &c. In 1877 a High IScliool was presented to 
tile town by J. W. Pease, M.P. It forms a \uluable 
addition to its architecture. 

Middlcshorongh sa situated on the sonthem bank of the 
river, 7 miles from the sea ond 3 from Marton, the hirtli- 
placo of the famous circumnavigator Captain Cook. '11161*0 
is no mention made of Middlesbomugh in William the 
Conqueror's Domesday Rook, made up in 1086. 'flic first 
allusioii to it anywhere occurs, according to Renton, in the 
ivign of Henry L (twelfth century), when Robert do Ri*us 
gave divers lands here, with the cell or chapel, to the Abbey 
of Whitby, on condition that the abbey should cause some 
Rcnodictiiie monks of tliuir house always to reside 11101*0. 
This gfunt was made in. 11 30. About 1660 the Clmrck 
of ^t. Hilda was deinollBlied, and seventy ycara after a 
faculty wras gronted for building a church at Newport out 
of the ruins of Middlesborough Cimreb. A new clnirch, 
dedicated to St. Hilda, was erected in Middlesborough on 
the site of the ancient cliapel in 1838. 

Middlesborough was made a municipal borough in 1853, 
and a parliamentaiy one, returning one meinlier, by the 
Reform Act of 1867. It is governed by ton aldermen and 
thirty couttillors, indnding the mayor. 

MID'BIJCSXX, the metropolitan connty of England, 
is bounded north by Hertfonlsldro, east by Essex, south- 
east by Kent, south by Surrey, and south-west by Rucking- 
iiainsliire. Next to Butlaiid it is the smallest of the 
English counties. Its greatest length, north-east to south- 
west, is 28 miles ; Its gxoatest breadth, at rigiit angles to 
tiie leugtbt is 17 miles. The area is 283 square miles, 


or 181,817 acres. The population in 1881 numbered 
2,020,485. 

8urjm't; Geological Character , — The surface of the 
county consists for the must part of gentle undulations, 
affording a suflicient slope for the puipuhcs of drainage. 

A range of hills extends along the Ilerifordsbiie border, 
averaging 400 feet in height above the level of the 'I'hames. 
Another range of hills skirts the northern side of the ine- 
tropolis by lligbgate and Hampstead. Harrow occiqiies 
an insulated eminence betweeu these two ranges. That 
))uitiuu of the county which lies south-west of a line drawn 
from Rrentford to Uxbridge is an almost unbroken fiat, 
scarcely rising more than from 10 to 20 feet above the 
level of the 'riiamcs. 

The county is chiefly ocenpied by the I^ndon clay. In 
parts of the northern and western boundary the plastic 
clay crops ont. The high ground about Hampstead, Higli- 
gutc, and Hornsey consists of Ragshot sand, a marine 
formation of great depth covering the I^omiou clay. TJjc 
thickness of the latter varies from uhout 40 feet to 250 feet. 
The soil is naturally poor, with the exception of a tract 
along the banks of the 'rinimes which consists of a good 
fertile loam ; but with high funning and the adoption of 
the very best modes of cultivation, almost every availahlo 
acre is made as productive as possible. There is an annual 
[lecreasn in the area under crops in consequence of the 
uncc'using growth of tiie metropolis and the ahsorptioii of 
fields by railway extensions. Several thousand acres are 
devoted to mat ket-gardciis for the supply of London. 

'riie county belongs entirely to the basin of the 'I'li amka, 
which forms its southern boundary. I'lie Lea forms the 
eastern boundary of the county, which it touches below 
Waltham Abbey, whence it flows south and sonih-cast 
14 inUeh to its junction with the Thames. At Waltiiain 
Abliey and at L(»a Rridge the river is divided into channels, 
and there are some navigable cuts connected with it. Tliere 
are several mills on those (dmmiels of the Lea which are not 
used for navigution. The Colne forms the western bound- 
ary of the county. It first touclies the border below Rick- 
nianswortl), and its waters, like those of the Lea, frequently 
flow 111 several channels. It nms south about 18 miles to 
its junction w'ith the Thames above Staines, It is not 
navlgabh*, but is useful in turning a number of mills. 'I'lio 
Rirnt rises just within the northern border of the county, 
and after crossing a corner of Hertfordshire, flows by a 
very circuitons course into the Thames. Except in some 
pari of its lower course, where it forms part of the line of 
the Grand Junction Canal, this river is useless for purposes 
of navigation. The Gran rises lictween Harrow and Pinner, 
and after a very circuitous course of 19 or 23 miles joins 
the Thames at Islcworth. 'I'hu principal canal is the Giand 
Junction, which enters the county near Ilarefield, in the 
north-west corner, and after a conrsc of about 18 miles 
joins the 'riiamcs near Rrentford. The Jfegent’s Canal 
coinmences in the Paddington branch of the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal, and pusses along the north and east sides of 
the metropolis to the Thames at Limehouse. Its length is 
Si mi](>s. It passes under Islington and the New River by 
a tunnel. 

y/isforiy#— In the carUcAt period of history this part of 
the island was compreluMided in the.domains of the I’rino- 
hantes, who occupied Essex. 'It was pnibably traversed 
by Caesar in his second expedition into Rrituin (n.c 54), 
after he liad crossed the Thames, It fell under the Roman 
dominion in the time of Claudius, but was overrun by the 
Britons in the general revolt under Roai>u:ka. 

In the Saxon division of the island it is generally con- 
sidered to have been a part of the kingdom of East Seaxra, 
under the name of Middel Sexe, as standing between it 
and Wessex. 4 

In tile wars of the Saxon princes against the Danes 
! Loudon was repeatedly taken by that people; but the 
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Biibsequont liistory of MiddloRox has notliinjr of much im- 
jMjrtance distinct from that of the inetrop<»lis. 

MID DLETON, SIR HUGH, was the sixth son of 
Hichiird Middleton, Esq., /governor of DcMihif^li Castle. I'he 
date of his birth is unknown, mid iiothiiij; has been recorded 
of his life previons to his great undertaking of forming 
tl)o New River and bringing It to London, except that ho 
was a goldsmith in the metropolis, and had realised a large 
]»roperty by the working of some copper iiihies in Wales. 
Ill he offered to bring a siiflicieiit siqiply of water to 
London at his own cost. He fixed on thu Chudwell and 
Amwell Kja-iiiga, near Ware, iu Hertfordshire, as the hoiirccs 
out of which Ids New River ivas to be funned ; and on 20tli 
April, 1<>0K, ho coinineiieed his work. The distance from 
London hy the road Is about *20 miles, but the whole course 
of tile river is 37 itdlos. The difficult ies and opposition 
of various kinds which he laid to contend w'itb, rendered 
it impossible to <‘oiiiplete the work in the stipulated four 
years, and Middleton was granted an extension of time. 
vSoon afterwards, liowovcr, he found that his private wealth 
was entirely exhausted. He applied in vain to his fellow- 
eiti/.(‘iis for assistance. He then solicited the king, James 
I., who, 2iid Mav, 1G12, entered into a covenant with 
Middleton, by which he engaged to pay half the expense, 
]>:ist and future, on condition of being entitled to half the 
property. The w’ork was now pushed forward with in- 
creased vigour, and on 2'Jlh September, 1013, five years 
and five mouths from thecomnnmeemciitof the undertaking, 
the stream was admitted into the reservoir prejmred for it 
at S<idler’8 Wells, near Pentonville. The whole expense 
of the work was about £500,000. JMiddleton was knighted 
soon afterwards, hut for eighteen years after the completion 
of his undertaking no dividend was returned, and in the 
iiineteeiith year tlio first dividend only amounted to £11 
10s. Ic4 on each share. 

Sir Hugh Middleton was compelled to sell liis shares, 
and to support himself by the profession of what is junv 
enlled a civil engineer. On llftli Oetoher, 1622^ he was 
created a baiYJiiet, and the usual fine was remitted. 

In 1036 Charles 1. re-graiited to Sir Hugh the whole of 
King James' shares, for an annual rent of £500. Middle- 
ton is supposed to have died soon afterwards, leaving a 
family in very indifferent circuinstanees. A liaTidsome statue 
to his memorv has been erected at Islington Oreen, London. 

MID'DLETON, THOMAS, one of the best of the later 
Elizabethan dramatists after Reaumont mid Fletcher, was 
horn in 1570, and died in 1627, writing therefore far more 
under James 1. than under the great queen. He was of 
good birth, and by profession was a barrister of Gmy's Inn. 
He published a paraphrase of the wisdoiii of Solomon in 
1507, and some satii-es in 1599. His first play, written in 
conjunction with Rowley, was “Tlie Old Law” (1599); 
and he afterwards produced “ Randall, Earl of Chester,” 
the “Two Harpies,” “A Mad World, my Masters,” and 
“ Rlurt, Master Constable,” and helped Dekker in ]iis 
“ Roaring Girl.” “ The W^itcli,” another play of Middle- 
ton's, is especially famous as having been for centuries 
used to furnish Shakspeare with some additional stage- 
businesB, with music, &c., in the witch scenes of “Mac- 
beth.” One of those passages is — • 

Black spirits and yhitc, red spirits snd gray. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle luuy. 

Titty Tlflin, keep it stiff In; 

Firedrako Puckey, make it lucky; 

Liard Robin, you must* bob in, 

Bound, around, ai'ound, about, about; 

All ill come running In, all good keep out.'* 

The first two and last two lines are certainly effective; but 
there is no excuse for foisting them upon “Macbeth "except 
the stage direction, Music and a song^ “ Black spirit,” &c, 
111 another place in “ Macbotli "occurs a stage direction, Smg 
within^ “ Come away;” possibly corresponding with a song 
* wliicli begins thus in Middleton's play. This slender excuse 


cannot servo for the other interpolated p-nssiiges, whieli arc, 
it is almost needless to say, far below Shakspeare’s level, 
'rhe words of Locke's “ Music to Alacbetli” were compiled hy 
Davenant, who used Middleton's rather than tShakspeare's 
witches; and nearly all of them arc additions to the genuine 
text. Tlie difiercnco between the two sets of “ weird sisters ” 
is best given by Charles lAmb: “ These are creatures to 
whom man or woman plotting dire mischief might . resort. 
Those originate deeds of blood, and begin bad impulses 
to men: from the moment that they meet with Macbeth 
he is spell-bound. Those witches hurt the body; those 
have power over the soul ”(“ Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets”). A fine edition of Middleton, iu eight vols., 
w^as produced by A. H. Rullen in 1885. 

MID'OABD, the “middle place,” between TTtgard 
(the outer place of the giants, &c.) and Asgard (the heav- 
enly liomo of the Ases or gods) in the Norse mythology. 
It heeume the dwelling-place of man, and ronnd about it 
was poured the sea, wrapping and enfolding it like u huge 
snake. In the last battle, and the overtlirow of the world, 
the giants are aided by the Midgui'd Snake and licr brother 
monster, the Wolf Fciiris. 

MIDGE is the common name given to species of small 
two-wiiiged flies belonging to the family Chironomida* and 
suborder NKMr>CKRA. The midges both in appearanee 
and Imhits present a great reseuiblanco to Gnats. Tho 
proboscis, however, is much shorter and fieshy. Tho 
anleiinaj are very long and slender, strongly feathered, and 
eoinfJOBcd of tiiirteen joints in the mnlos ; in tlie fernal^ 
th(‘y are shorter, less plumose, and with a fewer iiutnbei*% 
joints, 'riio midges, like gnats, may be seen in spring, 
dancingriii the air in swarms, but they are generally in- 
ofiensive to man. The larval and pupal stagim are usu- 
ally passed in the water. The worm known to anglers hy 
the name of tho blood-worm is tho larva of one species 
(jUhironomm jdumosus). It lives in great numbers in tho 
mud, for the most part under water, and is a favourito 
food of birds uml fishes. It is also preyed upon hy certain 
flies of its own oi-der. The pupa is also aquatic, and has 
five respiratory filaments at the side of tho thorax. The 
perfect insect {Chironomus plum^sus) measui-os from one- 
third to half nn inch in length. The genus Chiroiiomus is 
very rich in species, 195 having been recorded as Bi'itiNh. 
I^ome species of another genus, Ceratopogon, are hlood- 
snekers hi the perfect state, and terrestrial in the larval 
state, living in mushrooms or under tho bark of trees. 
Ceratopogon bipunctatus is a common British species, 
about oiie^twelfth of an iiieli long. 

MID'HURST, a market-town of England, in tho 
county of Sussex, situated 0 miles west from Petwortli, 
and 61 from London hy tho South-western Railwa}*, on a 
gentle eminence on tho south-east bank of tho Western 
Rot her. It contains a public hall, opened in 1882, and a 
small church of Perpendicular architecture, w*bich was 
restored in 1881.-'83. Tlie town is small, but particularly 
clean-looking, and the liouse/i are well-built. Large quan- 
tities of corn are sold at its weekly markots. Midhurst 
was formerly a parliamentary borough, and returned two 
members down to 1832, and one from 18S2 to 1885, when 
it ceased to exist as a separate borough. The rains of 
Oowdray House, formerly the residence the Montaguo 
ftnnily, which was burned down in l/DS^ere in^Cowdray 
Park, near tho town, on the east. Dnnford House, in the 
ueigliboiirhood, was the seat of Richard Cobden, where he 
w'as born in 1804. The meaning of the word Mldhumt is 
Mid Wood. 

MID'IAK. The Mldianites mentioued in the Old Tes- 
tament appernr to have been one of the peoples of North 
Arabia, whom the Hebrews recognised as kinsmen, and in 
Gen. XXV. 1-4 tlie founder of the race Is described as being 
one of the sons of Abraliam by hie wife Keturah (Heb. 
incense). They appear to have dwMt principally in tho 
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doscrt north of tho Arabian pcniiiKiihi, and at llic time of 
Gideon they represented a powerful Redouiii eoii federation, 
befuru wliu.so ravages the Hebrews Hcd for refuj](o to the 
iiiotintiiin oaves and stron^bdlds, and who wei'O able to 
overrun tho country for sevoral years. Their defeat by the 
Hebrews under Gideon seems to have been a decisive one, 
und with it their recorded history comes to a close. The 
Land Midinn is situated on the Gulf of Akaba on tho 
(Nist coast of the Red Sea, and a city Madian is mentioned 
by Kusobius. Tlie Arab writer Makrisi (18 <j 8-1442) gives 
II detailed account this city and tho snrrouuding country. 
'J'iie latter he represents as being in a state of decay, though 
nmny cities yet maintained a population. It remained 
unvi.sitcd by modern travellers until 1877, when Captain 
Hnrtoii accepted a commission from tho Khedive of Kgypt 
to exploit* it, in search of its supposed mineral trea.sures. 
(Signs of the former existence of an abundant populatinn 
Wfiti found by the expedition, and ruins of large stone-built 
towns, rock-cut roads, aqueducts 5 miles long, fortresMes, 
and artiliciiil lakes, testlHcd to tho former wealth of the 
district. The country must alw.ty%have been rocky and 
h.u ren, but each ruined town hod its mining works along- 
side, and the tiavellors found that there yet reiniiined 
A'uluabie treasure in the shape o4 gold, silver, antimony, and 
till. Tor an interesting account of these discoveries, seo 
Burton’s l.and of IMidiitn Revisited’* (London, I87u). 

MZDLO'TBZAN. See KDiNuuntiH. 

MZDNAPUXl', the chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of n district of same name in Bengal, is situated 
0 # the north bank of the Kasai River, with a population of 
82,000. Tlio town has a large bazaar, with cornmuditms 
]iublic odices, and handsome Kuropeaii rcsideiiees, some of 
4l»em old and stately. It is healthy, dry, well supplied 
willi w’ater, and has some charming views in the im- 
mediate neiglibourlioud. An American mis.sion maintains 
an e.vuelleiit training soIkkiI, together with a jirinting press, 
and has founded several village sehools in the district. Its 
ellbrts have been particulai'ly successful among the Santals, 
and some of the earliest* and ino.*»t valuable works on that 
language have issued from the Iilidnapur mission press, 
A brisk manufacture of brass and copper utensils takes 
pl.ice in the town ; and it forms the local centre of a large 
indigo und silk industry. It is connected with Calcutta 
by a canal and by u road to Uluboiia on the Hoogly, and 
tlieiiee by river or road to Calcutta, t»8 miles distant. 
I’iio high road from Calcutta to Orissa passes through the 
city. 

ItfZD'ltASH (Heb. davosh^ to search), the name given 
to a voluminous soriea of free, poetical interpretations of 
Hebrew Scriptures, which deal ehielly with the spiritual 
feeling and emotion found in them, and arc known among 
the Jews as the lltiggada^ in contradistinction to the 
nutlioritative interpretations of the JJalacah. A colleetioii 
of such interpretations with llicir illustrative stories and 
comments is termed Widrashlin or Midrashoth. It appears 
probable that the first instalinents of these comments 
must have been prepared soon after the Babylonian e^iji- 
tivity, and as the 'rule of the Rabbis, by which the 
traditional law might not bo w’ritten, did not extend to 
tlui traditions of the Midrash, tliere is reason to believe 
that some of them were committed to writing os early 
at least as the second century of the Christian eriu From 
time to time fresh collections were made, and tiie gmit 
Midrash Rabbah, Ivbicli included the Fentateueli, Rutii, 
Kstlier, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and Liimeiita- 
tions, was eompilod, according to some accounts, in tho 
seventh century, tjiough others assign it to the fifth. The 
Yalkut, compiled by Rabbi Shiin'eon in tho eleventh 
century, was the first woi*k of the kind which extended to 
the whole of the Scriptures. The major portion of this p’i*at 
work was printed at diftei'etit times during the sixteenth 
ccutur^ (Venice, 1517; Salonika, 1521 uud 152U— 27), 


and an English translntiun with notes is now in course of 
preparation, one instnlment of wliich, *'Tho Yalkut on 
Zechariair* by E. G. King, B.I)., appeared in 1882. Seo 
also HAnoADA, Hai^acah, AIisiina, and Talmud. 

MZD'SHZFMBN, in the royal imvv, arc subordinate 
officers on board a ship of war. By the .admiralty regula- 
tions of 1870 they must, after duo exaininutioii, serMj two 
years on board a Iraiiiing-sbip as naval cadets, after wliieli 
they are transferred to a sea-going ship. Cadets taking a 
first-class are immediately rated as midriiipmen ; but otiiers 
have to serve from three to twelve months, according to 
their class, before taking rank. No oilieer can ]):ihk ns 
lieutenant unless he has seen live years’ service at h'ust u.i 
cadet and niidshipiriiin. 

MZZ>'SUSCBIEB DAY, the 24th of June, is the second 
of the English terms or quarter-days for the jmyment of 
rent by tenants. On the eve of the feast of tiio mitivily 
of St. .John the Baptist, or Midsummer Jhiy, it was long 
the eubtom to kindle fires at midnight, sometimes upon tlio 
hills, ill liommr of tlie Kummer boistice. In later times 
thcb'h were ealleil St. John’s fires. 

MZER'ZS, FRANS VAN (I (185-8 1), one of tho 
glories of the Dutch sehool of painters, was a pupil of G(M - 
ard Don, who nlicclioiuitely called him “ prince of pujiils. ’ 
The famous “ Sliopwomaii,” at Vienna, is usually reckoned 
his masterpiece; hut every great gallery has examples of 
the iTinster, nnd our own National Gallery ])OsscsKeH a tiim 
picture, possibly a portrait, of a “ Lady in a Crimson Jacket,’’ 
u replica of which is in the collf>ctioii of her Majesty. 

WiLLKM VAN iMiKitis,son and pupil of tlicabovc (1002- 
1747), painted much in the same style. A “■Fi.sli and 
Poultry (Shop,” by him, is one of the ornamentb of the 
Duteli collections at tlie National Gallery, 

MEZGNONBTTB (litwda oJoralu)^ a plant of tlie 
order RKSKDAt'K-K, is a native of the north of A fries, hut 
its delicious fragrance h-as caused it to bo cullivjifed ail 
over the world. It is naturally an herb, but wlicn ti. lined 
in the greenhouse it becomes shrubby. It bus lanceolate, 
entire, or tritid leaves, and a six-parted calyx eijual in 
length to the petals; tho capsules aic tlirco-toothed. It is 
an annual or a perennial, according to the mode of culliva- 
tioii. The arborescent plant is often called ^‘tree mignon- 
ette.” It is merely the common kind trained in an erect 
form, and prevented from early flowering by pinching ort* 
the ends of tb« shoots. It may be piopagatod by seeds or 
by cullings, which i*cadily strike root. 

MZGRA'TZON is the term applied to the periodii-al 
niovements of animals in largo bodies, Ubually for the 
purpose of roproduetion. 

Among the Artliropoda land-crabs migrate, going tlowa 
to the sea at the breeding bejison to bpawn. The lliglits of 
immense numbers of loeiists, but tei flies, and other insects 
aro due, in most cases, to want of food, and arc not 
periodical nor connected with reproduction, and tberefoie 
cannot bo called migrations in the strict sense of tlie word. 
Many dshes, as the salmon, herring, and mackerel, arc true 
migrants, moving in shoals, often to considerable distances, 
for the purpose of spawning. Among birds, niigiation is 
all but universal, ami it is with special regard to ibchc that 
the subject of migration may best be considered. It is 
! first to be noticed tiiat the luigratory instinct, which is so 
wonderful in birds, is inmle np of two very distinct factors, 
the impulse to travel periodically, and a faculty of knowing 
the direction in which to travel. Air. Wallace regards 
migration as an exaggeration of a habit common to all 
locomotive animals, of moving about in search of food; and 
his explanation of the origin of tlie instinct may best be given 
in his own words:— -“Let us suppose that in any species 
of migratory bird, brooding can, as a rule, be only safely 
accomplished bi a given area; and further, that during a 
great part v{ the rest of tlio year sutticient food cannot bo 
' obtained in that urea. It will follow that those buds 
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which do not leave the breediug area at the proper Reason 
will Rufler, and ultimately become extinct, wliich will also 
be the fate of those which do not leave the feedinj^ area at 
the pn»pcr time. Now if wo suppose that tlie two areas 
were (for some remote ancestor of the existing species) 
ccnricidcnt, but by geological and climatic changes gradually 
diverged from each other, we can ensily understand Ijow 
the habit of incipient and partial inigi-ation at tlie pmper 
season would at last become hereditary, and so fixed as to 
be what wo tei-rn on instinct. It will probably be found 
that every gradation still exists in various parts of the 
world, from a comjdete coincidence to a complete sepiiration 
of the breeding and subsistence arenas,” Mr. Darwin's 
tljeory, though independently arrived at, is substantially 
the same. In this way the flights of birds over vast 
stretches of ocean can be ex]ilaincd. Supposing the land 
over which they passed in their annual flight to be gradu- 
ally becoming suhinorged, the change from cuuttnuous land 
to an expanse of ocean would be so gradual that no one 
generation of birds would ever perceive any diffei-eiice in 
till* route. It is a suggestive fact that all the birds migrat- 
ing southwards to Africa from ICiirope and Britain cross 
the Mediterranean cither by Gibraltar or by Sicily and 
Malta, all three of which were at a conjpnratively recent 
period united with Africa, as the shallowness of the sea 
along either route shows. The question how a bird finds 
its W‘ay over such enormous distances is very puzsling, and 
cannot at present be satisfactorily answ'ered. 8onic ex- 
]>lain it by the inherited memory of the landmarks seen 
hy generations of ancestors, hut this seems invalidated 
by the fact that these migi'utions are usually performed 
over many miles of laud and sea, and ill the case of 
many birds by night Otliers deny the instinct alto- 
gether, asserting tlint the migrants arc led by the older ] 
birds, w'ho have performed the journey before. It is 
at least (pertain that the instinct is not so perfect as 
lias been supposed, and that a very large number perish 
every year on the journey, 

Tlie migrations of mammals, such as whales and porpoises, 
antelopes, &c., are due iiiaiiily to pi-essurc of liiinger, and 
have no connection with the reproductive function, and no 
necessary periodicity. The migration of the Bcaudinaviaii 
LKMMfNd is due to the same cause. 

MIKA'NXA, a genus of plants belonging to the order 
CompositjI’:. Mikaiua officinalis is a native of Brazil. 
It is R handsome plant, the Cova<;fU) de Jesu of the 
natives. Tlic leaves contain a bitter principle and an 
aromatic oil, and are used in the same way and for the . 
same diseases as the cnscarilla and cinchona barks. I 
Jfikania (iuaco (Guaco plant) is one of the plants called 
Guaco in South America, and is used both internally and 
externally as a remedy against the bites of poisonous ser- 
pents. It is easily knoivn from other plants by the large 
indigo blue spots that mark the under surface of its rough 
leaves. Mikania cordi folia is a smooth climbing plant, a 
native of Brazil, where it is colled Krba de Cobra; it also 
is einplo 3 'cd against the bites of snakes, and is said to effect 
a cure by its powerful diuretic action. The genus Mikauia 
is closely allied to Enpatorium, differing from it in the 
flower-heads haring only four florets; they belong to a 
group of plants in the order ComtiositiB the most remaik- 
able for their- activity, 

MXL'AN (Ital. iiilano^ Gcr. ^tallavd\ the capital of 
Lombardy, stands on a vast plain between the rivers Olona 
and Ijimbro, with whi^'h it communicates by a canal called 
^aviglio Grande, which flows all round the original old 
town, of which it marks the boundary. This canal is 
nearly 8 miles in circumference. The modern town sur- 
rounds the old on(\ and extends 10 miles in circumference; 
it is inclosed on three sides by a wall, surrounded by broad 
ramparts, planted with trees, and possesses a strong castle. 
The population iix 1882 was 821,880, not including the 


military. The widest and finest streets are in the external 
part of the town or suburbs; those which load to the 
principal gates are called Corso, and serve as fashionable 
promenades. The streets of the old town are mostly nar- 
row and irregular. The Duomo, or cathedral, stands nearly 
in the centre. This magnificent building was begun by 
one of tbo Visconti dukes of Milan, 1886. In 1806 Napo- 
leon caused the works to be resumed, and the towv*r over 
the dome to be added, and at the present day additions 
and repaira are constantly in progress. It is built of 
white marble, in the form of a Latin cross, the length 
being 477 fe(‘t, the breadth 188 feet, and the height of 
tlie dome 226 feet The delicacy of the carved work is 
unrivalled. It has niches for about 5000 statues. 'I'hc 
exterior, with its hundred spires and its thousands of 
statues of various sizes, looks like a forest of marble. The 
style of andntccture is a kind of florid Italian Gothic: the 
west front is of a mixed style. The interior is vast and 
imposing, and not loaded with omamenta There are 620 
steps to ascend in order to reach a gallery which runs 
round the principal ipire, from which there is a most 
splendid view of tlie whole I^Kimbard plain, and of the chain 
of Alps which borders it in the form of a crcsccnit on the 
north side. A subway connects the Duomo with the archi- 
episcopal palace^ Among the other interesting ecclesiastical 
buildings ai*e the Church of St Eustorgio, one of the few 
remains of ancient Milan; the Church of St Ambrogio, the 
most ancient mediaeval structnre in the city, and in whiili 
the emperors of Germany were crowned; the refectory of 
tl|e old Dominican convent of Santa Maria della Gruzia, in 
which is the famous **I.ABt Supper** of Lionardo da Vinci, 
now dim w'ith age and restorations,** but still one of tlio 
grandest creations of art. Milan is an archblshop*B see, 
and there are 200 churches in the city. 

Milan is a gay, thriving town; its markets are abun- 
dantly supplied. Numerous coffee-houses, splendid hottds, 
handsome carriages, and theatres, among which is La Scala 
(one of the largest opera-houses in Europe, having seats 
for 8600 B}>ectator8), well supplied with actors and singers, 
all attest the habits of a luxurious capital. But Milan is 
also a centre of learning, and more books are published 
here than in all the rest of Italy. The chief scientific and 
educational estublishments am— the royal academy of arts 
aiid.scienecH, formerly the palace of the Brera, with a 
library of 200,000 volumes, valuable MSS., a gallery of 
paintings and sculptures— the former oomprising several 
chefs d’ornm^e of tlie great masters— and a rich collection 
6f medals and coins ; an astronomical and magnetic obser- 
vatory and botniiical garden ; the Ambrosian library, the 
earliest public library in Europe, founded in 1609, and 
well known for its numerous and valuable MSS. (espe- 
cially celebrated for its collection of PalimpsestSy discovered 
by Cardinal Mai); the Trivulzio palace and library, the 
hall of the school of Athens, four gymnasia, a normal 
school, schools of medicine and surgery, espocially that of 
veterinary pi-actice; several learned societies; and the cele- 
brated Conservatorio*, or school of music. 

Milan abounds with ciiarirable instrtutions, which 'are 
very richly endbwed. The great hospital, one of the finest 
in the world, has a large revenue, and contains accommo- 
dation for 20U0 patients. There are also lunatic, orphan, 
and foundling atjjdums, deaf-mute schools, and wo^houses. 
The total number of hospitals is eighty-tive, * 

Among the other noteworthy public buildings may be 
mentioned the royal palace, city hall, Palazzo Litta, the 
mint, a general loan bank, and several tine squares. Tlie 
great Galeria Vittorio Emmaiiucle, a covered promenade, 
or bazaar, winch connects two of the busiest quarters of 
the city, is a very splendid structure, the erection of which 
was commenced In 1865, and flutshed In 1678. 

The public gardens, the rampaHe, the great parade, 
which occupies the site of the old eltadel, and the seve- 
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ml avcnnos plnnted witli trros which lead from the pates in 
VHriotis (lirectioiiHf affix'd plenaaiit walks and rides. The 
city is rich in beautiful buildinps. Airionp the palatial 
residences are — the Palar.7.i Arcivescovile, Visconti. Annone, 
FiiiiiiiKi. Helpioioso. and Belluni. Tho finest pate is the 
A I CO della Pace, which is one of the most splendid bnild- 
inps in Milan, tho arch (98 feet high) being entirely faced 
with warble, and hiphly enriched in every part with reliefs 
and sculptures, besides statues both upon and in front of 
the attic. It stands at the end of the Simplon road, and 
was bepun in 1H07 hy order of Napoleon I., but was not 
rfMiipleted till 1888. There are other fine entrances to 
the city, among which are the Porta TIeinense, the Porta 
Nuova, and tlie Porta Oiientale. Near tho Arco della Pace 
is the Piasza d'Arini, an open space for the exercise of 
troops, adjoining which are extensive barracks, a large 
aiTipliitlientre, ocenpying an oval 800 feet in length, and a 
modern arena for horse-racing. seated for 40,000 spectators, 
which can he tilled with water for aquatic exhibitions; the 
upper platform forms a promenade, edged with acacia trees. 

The manufactures of Milan comprise silks, velvets, rib- 
bons, lace, printed cottons, carpets, jewelry, plate-glass, 
paper, porcelain, artificial flowers, soap, and leather; there 
is also a royal tobacco factory. From its position on the 
great routes across the Alps, and its ct^ncctlon by canals 
with the principal rivers in Italy, the city is favourably 
situated for trade. Lines of railway run to Veuicc on tho 
east, and to all parts of Italy. 

Tiio poet Virgil studied at Milan, and it was the birth- 
place of many popes and etidiient men. In the iieighhour- 
liood is Sintemo, the solitude to wh.ich Petrarch retired 
after the death of Ijinra. The city is 488 feet above tho 
fcca level. 

Milan, after Its foundation by the Insubrian 
Gauls, soon rose to the position of the second city of Italy. 
In the time of Ausonius it ranked as the sixth city of the 
empire. The city, however, was sacked by Attila in 462, 
and its recovery from the ruin in which it was then in- 
volved was slow and partial. It received a still more fatal 
blow in 1162, when, by order of tho Emperor Frederick I., 
it was razed to the ground, so that its site was only to be 
distinguished by -its Basilica and a few churches, which 
still raised their spires and towers above the ruins ; and 


MXL'DXW is a disease whicli attacks both living and 
dead vegetable matter, and is commonly believed to bo 
owing to fogs, dews, meteors, and noxious exhalations, but 
in reality is caused by the ravages of parasitical fungi. 
This malady is often of little importance to the subjects of 
its attack, as it appears towards tho close of tho year, 
when tlie most essential of the vital functions of«phints are 
fulfilled, or in such n small degree ns to produce no appre- 
ciable eflect upon the general health of plants infested. 
But it very often becomes a most serious evil, destroying 
tlie straw of corn, and so preventing the maturation of the 
grain, ravaging the fields of peasu and beans, destroying 
the hopes of the gardener by seizing upon his peaches and 
nectarines, especially when forced, and not uiifreqiiently 
extending its evil influence to the orchards and every de- 
scription of kitchen -garden crop. 

I'lie species of fungi which produce these effects are 
always very minute, and often of microscopic smallness. 
The most common are the following ; — the clover mildew, 
/eronottpfu^a tri/oliorvm ; onion mildew, JWonoitprmi 
Svhkideniana; sntbico mildew of tnrnips, Oidiwn Bulmmti; 
putrefactive mildew of turnips and cabbages, I'eronofjwrn 
parofitica ; grass mildew, Kryniphe. gramini* ; corn mil- 
dew, Puccin^ gramiuu; parsnip mildew, Peruno/tpnra 
nirea; pea mildew, Erysipke Martii; lettuce mildew', 
J*tranotpora ganqlitfniformift, Infurinatioii eonrerning 
these fungi and allied forms will he found in Diseases id 
Field and Garden Crops,” by Worthington G. Smith ; uiul 
in Microscopic Fungi,” by M. C. Cooke, 

BULK. Tiiis word is derived from Lat. miliare^ the milla 
patnuSy or thousand paces, of the Romans. Kaeh pace was 
6 feet, and each foot certainly contained between 11*60 
and 11*64 modern English inches. Taking the Roman 
foot at 11*62 English inches, the original Roman mile was 
therefore 1614 yards, or nine tenths and one-sixteenth of 
ail English statute mile, very nearly; while the English 
mile is a Roman mile and niiie-hunclredths of u Roman 
I mile. The English statute mile is 8 furlongs, each of 220 
l^ards, or 40 poles of 6j yards or 16 J feet eiicli. It is also 
' 80 sniTeying chains of 22 yards each. It is therefore 
1760 yards or 6280 feet. The square mile is 6400 square 
chains or 640 acres. 

The remains of the Roman mile and the Gallic or Celtic 


its inhabitants were scattered among the adjoining villages. 

This event was followed by a league of the Iximhard 
cities in opposition to the imperial authority; and in tho 
diet or parliament held at Pontida in 1167 it was Ueter- 
iiitned to restore tlie Milanese to the ancient seat of their 
wealth and power. This was effected on the 27th of April 
by the combined forces of Bergutno, Brescia, Cremona, 
and Verona. The rise of tlie city, thus singularly re- 
established, was worthy of its pristine renown; and its 
Kiicccssive lords, tho Della Torres, the Viscontis, and the 
Sforzas — however cruel in their personal relations and 
domestic rule — ably ministered to the development of its 
resources and the expansion of its energies, and in course 
of time it became a centre of militai^ science and fashion. 
Europe obtained from thence not only its Milan steel, but 
its millinery. 

After the extinction of the great Sforza fnmily it fell, in 
1686, under the power of the Emperor Charles V., who in 
1640 fixed the succession of the duchy of Milan in his son, 
Philip 11. It continued an appanage of tho Spanish crown 
until assigned to Austria, in 1718, by the treaty of Utrecht. 
During the early years of Napoleon's power it was occupied 
by a French army (1796); and of the kingdom of Italy 
ehtablished by tl>e groat conqueror it was recognized as the 
capital. Id its Duomo he placed upon his head the famous 
iron crown, which for se^'eral centuries had been regarded 
as tho symbol of finpenal power. In 1869, after tlie ter- 
mination el thp war between France, Italy, and Austria, 
Mrhm was oo49d to Italy. 


league are found in the itinerary measures of most European 
countries. The following list will show the itiiierury 
measures of various countries in English yards and statute 
miles. Wo have placed them in order of magnitude. 


Spanish mile, 

Ancient Roman mile, 

Modern Roman mile, 

English statute mile, , . • . . 

Tuscan mile, 

Aneiont Scottish mile, .... 

Irish mile 

French posting league, .... 
Spanish judicial league, . . . . 

French league of 25 to the degree, 

PortugncRO league, 

German short mile, 

Flanders league, 

Spanish common league, .... 

Hanoverian mile, 

Prussian mile, 

Danish mile, 

Dantzic mile 

Hungarian mile, 

Swiss mile, 

German long mile, 

Swedish mile 


Yards. 

Stnt. miles. 

1522 

•864 

1614 

•917 

1680 

•926 

1760 

1*060 

1809 

1*027 

1977 

M28 

2210 

1273 

4263 

2*42'2 

4686 

2*684 

4861 

2*761 

6761 

3*836 

6869 

8*897 

6864 

8*900 

7416 

4*214 

7442 

4*228 

8288 

4*680 

8244 

4*084 

8467 

4*811 

9002 

6*114 

9163 

6*201 

101*26 

6*763 

1 1696 

6*642 
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Tlio mcti'icai mile of 1000 French nu'‘trcs, or 1 hllo- 
n^^!tre, or 10!)4 KngliHh ynnlN, ianscd among llie meiisuros 
of France, Italy, and the Nuthorlands ; tho geographical 
mile, or a sixtieth of a degree of latitude, or about 2025 
yards, is used in England and Italy; the geographical 
league of three such miles or (1076 yards is UvSed in Kug- 
hind and, Franco; the German geographical mile is 4 
English geograpliical miles or 8101 yards; the short mile 
used in Foland (which is also tlic league of Brabant) is 
the geographical league (6076 yards), and the long mile 
of the (*aine country is the German geographical mile 
(8101 yards), wliicli is also the length of the mile in 
Ilolhind. Tho Aralnan mile is 2146 yards; the Chinese 
1i, (JOO yards; the I’crsian parasang, 6076 yards; the Uns- 
sian verst, 1167 yards; and the Turlcish berri, 1827 yards. 
All lln! preeeiling statements relative to innderii measures 
rest, on the authority of Kelly and Woolliouse. 

MXLE'SIAN FABLES. See Mii.rvro.s. 

MILE'SIANS, the people who formed the sixth or 
S|)aiii.‘>h invasion of ancient Ireland. 81*0 Ikm.and. 

MILE'TOS (Lat. was one#f the chief Greek 

ritii's of the ancients in Asia Minor, the soiitlicrnniost of 
the famous twelve great Ionic towns, being situated in 
tlie teirittn-y of Karia (Lat. Caria\ at the mouth of the 
Mieandcr. Its founder was the fabled Miletos, wlio led 
thither some Cretan fugitives flying from the stern rigour 
of Minos. Tlio sheep of Miletos were famous for their 
fleece, and Milesian wool was the fav<mvite staple of the 
Greeks. The wo(jlleii trade led to the estahlislniieut of 
many colonies along the shores of the lUaek Seju Sinopd, 
Odessa, Ahydos, &c., are all due to tJie enterprise of Miletos, 
ns well as colonies dotted along tho ^ledilerranenn as far 
a.s the pillars of Horaldes (Gibraltar j, and the flourishing 
(heck treaty-port of Nankratis, in tlie mysterious land of 
Egypt, otlienvise long jealously closed to outer influences. 
Tlx* site of Nuukralis was discovered in 1885 byM. IVtrii*. 
Mdetos became the centre of tho peat revolt of the 
Ionic cities of Asia nguiiist (ho dominion of Persia, •whieli 
had replaced the milder sway of (ha-sns, king of Lydia 
(n.<;. 557). In the fearful revenge wljicli Persia tuol^ 
Miletos w';is entirely destroyed (ii.f'. ‘104). Alexander tho 
Great <leslroyed it a second time, and in the modern era 
the all-dcvonring Tink destroyed it a third time, and as 
cllii'ienTly as usual, so that its ruins cannot be discovered. 

Idiletos was always a f(»cus for literature and philosophy, 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Ainixiinandros, the pliilosophers, 
and Kadmes and llekatnios, the hi.storiaus, were its eili- 
ss' iis. Later writers coniposial <ir imitated from the Persian 
llie love-talcs so famous as tlie “Milehiaii Fables,” described 
by INiotios, but utterly lost to us. These were tlio ‘‘Arabian 
Niglits ” of the classical nations. In their Latin divss they 
d«*lighlcd Kome, from the times of Marius (.nwards, ns much 
ns in the original they Iind cluirmed tlie world of Greece. 
“ The Lost Tales of Miletus” has served more than once as 
title for a collection of stories; Bulwer Lyt ton so used it, 
among otliers. 

MILTORD. a seaport, of Wales, in tho county of 
Pembroke, situated on the north side of Milford Haven, 
6 miles W.N.W of Pembroke, and 280 miles from 
J.oiidon by rail. In 1700 the foundation of a royal dock- 
yard seemed to promise a prosperous future for Milford, 
hat the removal a few years later, first of the dockyard, 
and afterwards oi' the Irish Steamship Company, left it 
almost as insignificant as the ancient ports of Kent and 
Sussex, from which not only the tide of business, but the 
vrtty suit water, lias receded. The erection of extensive 
docks Jias, however, entirely changed tho aspect of aflairs. 
The dimensions of these docks ai‘c as follow* — Total avail- 
able dock area, CO acres; lock, 500 feet long by 70 feet 
wide; graving dm‘k, which can alst) be usial as a lock or 
wet dock, 710 feet long, 96 feet wide; small graving dock, 
270 feet long, 46 feet wide; depth over sills, high-water 


spring tides, 86 feet, and at high-water neaps, 27 feet ; 
depth of W'Bter in docks, *28 feet. The works have been 
constructed by closing by a wharf wall uiul caissons a creek 
or “ pill,” to use the local word, that runs into the Iltivon, 
and then dredging out the inclosed area to a suitable dejilli. 

^lilford occupies a peculiarly favourable position for 
competing with other commercial centres, for apart from 
the magnificent Haven, the sea paasuge from Aincvica is 
170 miles shoi-ter than that to Liverpool, and trnius can 
run alongside tho steamers. Tho near neighbourhood of 
tho Welsh coalfields is also an advantage. 

Milford Jlaren^ so often alluded to by Shakspeare in 
his play of “ Cymlielino,” is the best natural harbour in 
England, both in respect of area, complete shelter, and 
facility of entrance. Vessels seeking refuge in it nwd no 
])ilot. Tho Haven is vutually landlocked, and the inini- 
inum dejith of water at low-water spring tides is 48 feet. 
The population of Milford in 1881 was 8818. 

MILITARY FRONTIER (Hungary). This was (ho 
name formerly given to a tmet of country which extends 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Bnkowina, between the 
frontiers of Illyria, Croatia, Slavonia, Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, and those of Turkey. The inhabitants, who wn re 
well trained and disciplined, defended their frontier against 
hostile attacks widiout pay, and in time of w'ar seized tlin 
state in the same manner as the rest of the army, and 
received the usual pay. By a law passed in 1 869 it was 
di'cidnl that tho administration of the Militai7 Frontier 
should he giadually transfiMTcd to the Hungarian civil 
atithorilies. This w.as finally accomplished in 1881, [Si*e 
Aitstuia and Hunoaky.] Originally cstahlishod to repel 
the inroads of tho Turks, the Military Frontier was main- 
tained long after those inmnds had ceased to be formidable. 
The prevention of smuggling and tho exclusion of the 
plague from Europe served as pretexts rather than reasons 
for its mainteiiunco, In fact, the military authorities at 
Vienna could not easily bring themsulves to give up so 
cheap a method of maintaining in times of peace a largo 
military force in the I'ear of the Hungarians, which could 
he always relied on to seiTO against tliat too independent 
people. The territory of the Military Frontier was, both in 
Hungary and Croatia, withdrawn from tho control of tho 
legislatures of tliosc countries, and vested entirely in the 
minister of war at Vienna. 

MILITARY TENURES. See Fkttdat. Svstkm. 

MXLX'TXA (Lat. mi/e.?, a soldier), tho name usually 
given to a force enrolled for homo-defence, but not kept 
under arms except in emergoncies. In. most of tho Euro- 
pean countries u fon.'io supplementary to tho regular army 
is inaintained for liome-defeiiec, but the system by which 
this is maintained difters widely, each nation having arrsuL'e- 
ments peculiar to itself. In England tho origin of tlie 
militia can be traced back as far ns tho reign of Alfred, 
wdio, to protect the country against tho invasions of the 
Danes, organized a defimsive force, called tho wliiidi 
ho based nptm tho tenure of tho land, each district being 
required to furnish its quota of armed men in timo of war, 
and to keep up their training in time of pence. After tlm 
Conquest, the force was still maintained in addition to the 
feudal army, and when the crow'n and tho barpns eamojnto 
ctinflict the fyrd was encouraged by the sovcn^tgris as a 
means of support against the encroachments of the nobility. 
From timo to time alterations were made in the constitu- 
tion of this force, but it was not abolished until 1604, when 
James I. substituted for it the “ Trained ” (more ctominonly 
known as “ Train-”) bands, to the number of 160,000 
men. In the contest between the Parliament and Charles L 
one of the chief points in dispute was the control of the 
train -bands and the appointment of the commissioners of 
array, by whom it was governed. During the Civil War 
most of tho train-bands sided with the Pariiameitt ; but after 
the Restoration the supreme command was- vested iu the 
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anu txiitlor him in the lonLlientenant of each county. 
Owing 10 the importance of the repulai* army the J 

militia was neglected, until 1767, when, on account of the ' 
drain of men caused by the Seven Vears’ War, an Act for 
its reconstruction was passed, by which all able-bodied men 
from eighteen to forty-five, with certain exemptions, were 
liable to be selected by ballot for five years’ service. The 
Cl own was intrusted with the power of calling out the militia 
ill ca^lb of apprehended invasion or rebellion, Parliament being 
pn*viously informed, if then sitting, or, if not sitting, being 
ealled together for this purpose. The militia was einliodied 
ill the periods 1767-68, 1778-83, 1792-1808, and 1816. 
It contributed largely to the army engaged in the Peninsula, 
niul in one year alone (1799) 25,000 men volunteered fi*oni 
it for the regular army. From 1803 to 1816, 100,000 men, 
or two-fifths of those raised for the army, came from the 
militia. During the long peace which foll<»wed the fall of 
Kapoleon the militia was sufiered to fall into decay, but it 
was reorganized in 1868, and it rendered most im])ortanfc 
services during the Russian War and the subsequent Indian 
Mutiny, being embodied in H64 and 1867. Since tlien it 
has been regularly assembled for aunnal training, and has 
been recognized as an important portion of the defensive 
forces of the kingdom. Some important changes were 
made ill its constitution on tbo inauguration of liie new 
army system of 1871, and the control \)f the militia was 
tiien transfevred from the lord-lieutenants of counties to 
the war oflico. Ry the new regulations the militia virtually 
ceased to exist as a distinct body, and its regiments were 
Mtaclied to each brigade of infantry, under the ciitmnand of 
tne colonel of the military district, the whole force being thus 
practically amalgamated with the regular army. The votes 
for the maintenance of the militia now form part of tlie army 
estimates for, each year, and the pay of the men while 
actually serving is nearly the same os that of tlie infantry 
of the line. 

The ranks of the militia are always filled by voluntary 
enlistment, but the law whereby any deficiency can bn 
made up by means of the ballot still remains in force, and 
is kept in reserve fur cases of extreme emergency. The 
men of the general body of the militia are only liable to 
serve in any pai t of Great Britain, but there is a rescr^’e 
of men, who may not exceed one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber, who in return for an additional bounty undertake, 
wlien called upon, to join the regular army. This force 
amounts to more than 26,000 men, and in the mobilization 
of 1878 more than 20,000 became part of tiie regular army. 
To each militU regiment there is attached a permniieiit 
stuff, consisting of an adjutant and a small number of non- 
commissioned officers, the latter being almost invariably 
men who have served in the regular army. The officers of 
the militia who have bad two years’ training are eligible fur 
commissions in tbo regular army on passing an examina- 
tion, while the officers of the militia and line are eligible 
for duty with oltbor force, and may sit upon courts-martial 
iiidiscriminately. The uniform of the officers and men is 
now precisely the same as that of the regular corps of 
which they form part, except that in addition to the dis- 
tinguishing regimental mark tlioy bear tbo letter M U}K)n 
their ap^iiitinents. The training of the militia consists 
of a series of preliminary drills, usually lasting about 
two months, and an annual training, usnally lusting about 
tweiity-eigbt days. The statutory limits beyond wliich 
such training may not extend are six months for the 
preliminary training, and fifty-six days for the annual 
assembling. Tbo militia includes garrison artillery, en- 
gineers, and infantry, and in the army estimates for 
1887—88 the number of all ranks in the United Kingdom 
was set down at 141f488. .These figures, however, repre- 
sent the whole stren^^h of the force, supposing the num- 
bers in every regiment were complete. Sneh, however, is 
Teiy far from being the case, fur at the annual training 
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it is seldom that more than three-fourths of the nnmber pro- 
vided for in the estimates are present. Tin? stim voted for 
militia expenses in 1887-88 was X671,6(J0, of wliich 
jC 869,900 was for pay during the period of training, and 
the renminder fur bounties and expoiNes of cnrolinent. The 
expenditure for the permanent statt', provisions, forage, cloth- 
iog, and stores brought up the total charge to Xl,410,(;6(>. 

During recent years several of the British colonlus liave 
begun to provide for tlicir own defence by the formation of 
a militia. In Canada a very efiective force has been estab- 
kished, which iiwludes cavalry, field and garrison artillery, 
engineers, mounted rifiemen, and infantry, and the Aus- 
tralian colonies seem disposed to follow this e.xcelicnt 
example. The formation of an effective militia tliroughout 
the colonies would be a valuable addition to the strength 
of the empire, and would give addit’onal weight to the 
voice of Great Britain in international affairs. Wiien, in 
1878, war seemed immineiit between Great Britain and 
Russia, some 10,000 of the Canadian militia volunteered 
fur service, and in 1886 an Australian contingent fought 
by the side of tiio jt^gular British troops in the Soudan. 

MILK is an opaque fluid secreted by the mammary 
glands of the females of the animals belonging to the 
class Mammalia, and adapted to the nourishment of their 
young offspring, it is of -a specific gravity (1030) some- 
wliat greater than that of distilled water (1000), and 
possesses a peculiar faint odour and a slightly alkaline 
reaction. It consists, in addition to the watery portion, 
sernm, &c., of globular particles, which are not more tlian 
half the size of the globules of human blood, having a 
diameter of about one ten -thousandth of an inch. Tliey 
are coinyiosed of a fatty matter (butter) and a coagulablo 
auiistauce, whicli in many points resembles albumen, termed 
or the matter of cheese. In fact, milk is an emul- 
sion composed of nnmherless little fat globules coated with 
a thin layer of albuminous matter floating in a large quan- 
tity of water which holds in solution albumen, milk-sugar 
(hietoBc), and several suits. 

The average composition of cow’s milk is thus given by 
the most eminent analytical chemists: — Water, 868 ; sugar, 
80; butter, 88; caseiu and other proteids, 68; chlorides, 
sulphates, phosphates, and carbonates of potash, soda, and 
lime (with sometimes a trayc of iron), 6; total, 1000. 

If we analyze the milk of varions animals it will be seen 
that the goat’s is, in one sense, the most nutritious 



Cow. 

Ass 

Goat. 

Mare. Human, 

Water, . , . 

86-8 

90*5 

82*0 

89*6 

89*0 

Oil or butter, . 

8*8 

1-4 

4-6 

traces 

2*6 

Sugar and ex-> 
tractivesy , ) 

8*6 

M 

4*6 

8*7 

4*9 

Casein, aibu- > 
men, &,e., . > 

6*8 

1-7 

9-0 

17 

8*5 


100-0 100*0 100*0 100-0 100*0 

Goat’s milk is, however, somewhat difficult of assimila- 
tion. It cannot, therefore, bo recommended for the very 
delicate, but it is a valuable adjunct to the diet of those 
who are just beginning to regain strength after long severe 
illiiesH. A residence at the sea-side to induce a healthy 
appetite, and give the power to assimilate a diet consisting 
largely of goat’s milk, is often found the best way to 
n*store convalescents speedily to health. A coarse of goat's 
milk may often be taken with advantage in the autnmn by 
tiiose who suffer mucli from cftld during the winter moiitiis, 
but who do not care to take* ci^d-liver oil. 

Again referring to tbo table, it will be seen that ass’s 
milk contains a larger proportion of water, more lactine 
or milk sugar, and less oil and casein than cow’s milk. 
This is the reason it is so easily assimilated, and is so 
often prescribed by tlie physician for patients who have 
delicate digestions. 
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Oo^'s milk most invalids can take. It is often an 
advantage to give it in conjunction W'ith a little aerated 
water, because of its heaviness when unmixed, and its 
deficiency in water and sugar compared with human milk ; 
and in cases where it has a tendency tu turn sour or 
disagree with the stomach, it may occasionally be mixed 
with a little lime-water. When milk is allowed to stand, 
the fat globules rise to the top in the form of cream. 
Cream, if taken fresh in the morning, and if it can he 
well bunic — which it usually can — is an excellent* tonic 
and restorative. It should be taken with breakfast, and 


fluid, and If hermetically sealed in tins wliilc yet steaming 
will keep sweet a very long time, lids Is the “ condcMmed 
milk ” of commerce, which when mixed with water serves 
as an excellent substitute for fresh milk when the latter is 
not procurable. As its composition is of course uniform, 
many doctors recommend it on this score as the basis, wlieii 
properly diluted, of infants* food ; but tlio great majority 
\et prefer the fresh form as a food. Milk is an antic^otc in 
cas(‘H of poisoning by some metallic salts, such as eorrosi^e 
sublimate, perchloride of tin, sulphate of copper, &c. 

MILK SUGAR. See Lactin. 


the fresher it is, and the better and purer the milk from 
which it has been taken, the better will be the result. 
The cream of gout's milk is probably better than even that 
of the cow. ill giving cow’s milk to young children who 
ore weaned, the addition of water and sugar of milk is of 
course iin]»erativc, and few mothers are liberal enough with 
the water, to the great injury of the baby’s digestive organs, 
I'hrce pints of cow’s milk contain as much solids as four 
of huiiiaii milk ; therefore at least a pint of water would 
be necessary to dilute this quantity. 

Milk-farmers have succeeded in developing a breed of 
cows giving large quantities of milk of a poor (that is, 
a creamless) quality. For butter and cheese making quite 
diil'erent nniniuls are kept, a favouiito breed being the 
famous Aldernoys. 

If cream is liraten w’oll, as by the paddles of a churn, 
or if a quantity be sliakoti in a bottle for some lime, the 
envelopes of the fat ghdailes break, and the fat runs to- 
gether in tlie form of small lumps of butter. [See Buttkr.] 
If milk, be permitted to stand untouched for a time, vary- 
ing with the heat and electrical condition of the weather, it 
iiu'ns sour and curdles. This change is due to the chemi- 
cal change of luctin (milk- 
sugar) into lactic acid, 
causing precipitation of 
the casein (curdling) and 
its separation along with 
most of the fat globules, 
which get mixed up with 
the curd; the remainder, 
a thin sweet fluid, holding 
in solution most of the 
albumen, sugar, and solu- 
ble salts, is named rcAsy. 
Milk Cooler, with front nlate re- Milk is artiflcially curdled 
niovect; the cold water runs to produce the mateiial 
couli..t..lly from « to ... 

from the compressed curd. The curd or casein also separ- 
ates as a scum, rising to the surface when milk is boiled, 
and as fast as one scum is taken off another forms. 

Milk, as it conies from the cow, is waiin, and when at 
once put into large cans and despatched into the great 
towns from the farm, it is liable to chemical changes. The 
old plan was to chill the great cans by washing in cold 
spring water, and leaving a little water in the bottom of 
the can; but the modern plan is to cool the milk itself. 
1'liG milk is placed in a pail with pei'forated bottom, 
whence it escapes in runlets over a corrugated surface 
of zinc, behind which a pipe conveying cold running w'atcr 
bends to and fro, as shown in the illustration. The 
milk spreads out in a thin sheet over the zinc, is cooled 
thorouglily, and falls into a trough which delivers it to the 
railway can beneath. Thus treated it rai’ely changes, even 
in the hottest weather. 

V Milk may bo brought to a*dry state and powdered, in 
w'hich condition it keeps for a length of time; and by 
dissolving it in tepid water an arlifleial milk may bo 
formed, capable of being used at sea, particularly for 
children, duiiiig long voyages. When mixed with honey 
vr bugar, ami evaporated at about 1 10 degrees to about a 
foul I h of the original bulk, milk becomes a thick viscutjs 



MILKY WAY» a remarkable, luminous band stretching 
completely round the heavens, and following a great cirelo 
with more or less regularity. This wondrous object is 
formed entirely of incredible myriads of minute stars so 
faint that they cannot be distinguished separately without 
the aid of a telescope. The great circle which, on the whole, 
coincides with the Milky Way, has its pole in 12 hrs. ilK iniii. 
of right ascension, and Hl*5“ of north declination. Starting 
from this pole, the number of stars are found to iiiercnse 
steadily down towards the Milky Way. Suppose, for iron- 
venience, that an observer be so placed that this pole is in 
his zenith, and the Milky Way consequently in his horizon, 
then |it different zenith distances we have the following 
average number of stare visible in a telescopic field of ir> 
minutes in diatneter, i.s. in a region equal to uue quarter of 
tlio ai*ea of the full muon. 


Distance from 
foie of 
Milky Way. 

0 ^* . 
15 . 

80 
45 
(JO 

90 


Average nimibei* 
of HtaiB in n field 
lo' ill diameter. 

4-15 
4-08 
6*52 
10’3f5 
17 -OS 
80'30 
122-00 


From this wo see that the mean density of the stars in 
the Milky Way exceeds in a ratio of nearly thirty to one 
the number of stars at its polo. These figures have been 
deduced from observations of Sir W. Herscliel, who countcil 
the stars in different fields selected so as to give a fair 
sample of the heavens generally. 

Much speculation has arisen as to the actual nature 
of tliat Btupeiiduus system of stars which forms the Milky 
Way. Without any telescopic investigations, tlio actual 
appearance suggests the view that the Milky Way is really 
a flat layer of stars of more or less regularity, and that the 
solar system is inside the layer. This view coincides to a 
considei aide extent with the actual appearance of the galaxy, 
but even if it be substantially true, there are still ceriaiii 
modifications nece.Hsary. For instance, at one part tl.o 
Milky Way divides into two streams. This has involved 
the supposition that the layer must be cleft to the rrntre, 
but even then wo would require to make other snppositioiis 
to account for Regia’s intense stars, which are present in 
the famous “Coal-sacks,” in the southern hemisphere. 
The diiiiculty in the problem arises from our ignorance of tiui 
distances of the stare. We can only speculate on the actual 
shape of the Milky Way when we liave certain hypotheses 
as to the distances of the stars. We may, for instance, 
assume that that the stars are equally large, and then their 
apparent brilliancy will afford some measure of their rela- 
tive distances ; but any such assumptions ‘are really of little 
use, as they arc often conspicuously untrue whnievcr wo have 
the opportunity of testing them. The brightest stars are 
not always the nearest, and any assumption bearing on the 
equality of stars is really quite unreliable. 

MILL, BARKER’S. See Bakker’b Mill. 

MILL, JAMES. WHS the son of a working Hlioemaker, 
and uas born at the North -Water DrKlge, about 7 miles 
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from M-oiitrosp, Cth April, 1778, Ho was sent to tho I 
University of Kdinburgh, where he was educated for the 
church. Ho was licensed to preach about 1798; but he 
changed his views, and in 1802 accompanied Sir John 
Stuart to Ix)ndon, where he settled, lie became editor of 
the Littrartf Journal^ and for several years was an occa- 
sional contributor to the Edinburgh Rtvit.w» He became 
a great friend of Beutham, and was almost as inflnential 
in elaburating the utilitarian philosophy, and the other 
“ Benthamite liercsies,” as his better known associate. By 
18 to the two had become inseparable, and Mill and his 
wife lived altogether with Benthom for many months at a 
stretch. A coolness, however, replaced this ardent friend- 
sliip after 1818. 

Mill’s “ History of British India” was commenced about 
1 80(i, but, being a work of great research, it was not pub- 
lished till tho winter of 1817-18, In consequence of the 
ability ami knowledge of tho subject which it displayed, 
ami aitiiough he liad in some parts of it freely censured 
tiie conduct of the Hast India Company, the Court of 
Directors, in 1819, intrusted to him the cliief conduct of 
tlieir correspondence with India in the revenue hrancli 
of administration. He afterwards rose to he head of tiic 
department in the India House of correspondence witli 
India. 

Mill had in the meantime become a contributor to tho 
“ Supplement to the Kneyclopsedia Britannica,” his prin- 
cipal eoiitrihntions to whidi were the articles on Govern- 
ment, Kdueatlon, .lurisprudencc. Law of Nations, Liberty 
of the Press, Colonies, and Prison Discipline. He was an 
insatiable woiker, often writing and reading from four in 
tlio morning to midnight. His Klcments of Political 
Kcouomy” was published in 1821-22. In 1829 he pub- 
lished his really valuable ** Analysis of the Phenomena of 
tho Human Mind,” a work on which ho bestowed moro 
of tho labour of thought tlian on any other of his pro- 
ductions. His lust w'ork was tlie *• Fragment on Mackin- 
tosh,” published anutiyinuusly in 1886. He died at Ken- 
sington, 2Hrd June, lK3t>. (** Biography of James Mill,” 
by Professor Bain, I.oiulon, 1882.) 

MILL, JOHN STUART, son of the preceding, and 
an eminent political economist and philosopher, was born 
in London on 20th May, 1806. He was educated by his 
fatlier, and at an unusually early age hecnino thorouglily 
acquainted with classics, philosophy, and political economy. 
The list of works he had read when a boy, given in his 
autobiography, is simply astounding. It is, however, amply 
coiToborated. In 1823 be entered tho East India Com- 
pany’s office as a clerk in his father’s department, and 
rose tliniugh tho various grades till he became second 
assistant examiner, on the promotion of his father to be 
chief examiner, of political correspondence, in 1881. Ho 
tlicn for many years continued to render efTective sei^ie« 
to the company, mostly in its political transactions, though 
also occasionally in the departments of public works and 
education. Finally, in 1866, two years before the extinc- 
tion of the company as a governing body, lie himself 
succeeded to bis father’s old place, and assumed the chief 
management of its foreign relations. Wlien the transfer 
of the government of India was made to tho crown lie 
retired from official duty on a well-earned pension, de- 
clining, on the score of failing health, an invitation, made 
in the most finttcring manner by Lord Stanley, to take a 
seat on the newly-ooiistituted Board of the Indian Council. 

Steady official work, however, had filled up but one 
half of Mill's life during these thirty-five years. Hu 
was only twenty-one when he came before tho public as 
the editor of one of Beullmin'fir greatest treatises, “Tho 
Bationale of Judicial Evidence:’* and even before that 
time he was a frequent ciiulributor to the WMtmimUr 
Jieview^ which iiad b('cn started under Bonllmm’s auspices 
^ tlie organ of the philosupirical Uadicals, and also to the 


Morning Chronich newspaper. From 1835 ho beenmt 
editor, and with Sir William Molosworth (then an ardent 
young lladieal member of PaiTiament, much under the 
influence of tlie Grotes) joint proprietor of the London 
Jkvkw^ which was incorporated with the Wenffninater 
Eedtew in the following year; and in this capacity he 
continued till 18-10, The annals of Englisli periodicnl 
literature may be searched in vain for a parallel to that 
brilliant editorship of five years. He attracted round him 
a staff of literary and political critics— Carlyle, Harriet 
Martineau, Blanco'Wliitc, Molcsworth, Roebuck, and others, 
whoso contributions, initialed after a uniform fashion, may- 
still be reverted to with unfading interest. But it was on 
liiinself that the chief labour devolved of imparting tone 
and breadth to tho Review; and few things arc moio 
remarkable than the series of essays, most varied in cast 
and finished in style, ‘including the celebrated articles on 
Beutham and Coleridge, that he coutrived somehow in Ids 
odd hours to pen. 

His first great work appeared in 1843. The gaps in 
logical doctrine which years before he had shar|)ly detcctnl 
he liad been able' in tljc course of protracted meditation to 
fill up ; and now, in a widely-drawn “ System of Logic, 
Ratiocinativo and Inductive,” lie not only gave gcncrjil 
tl»‘oa*tic expression to the methods of modern science, hut, 
without deserting tho traditional point of view of English 
thought, succeeded in welding them into one comprciiciisixo 
theory of evidence, along with the old syllogistic doctrine 
so greatly disdained by the ignorant, and so unworthily 
neglected by the specialists of modern times. Cuinpauni 
with anything done in the direction of logical theory by 
previous English pliilosophers, the advance in speculalivu 
insight must be lield to be enurtnons. Tlie book, in fact, 
leaves iiutlilng, or very little, to be said on tlie subject to 
which it relates, and it bus the great and memorable merit 
of having set upon a basis of its own tho logic of tilings as 
distinguished from the logic of words, witli a degree of 
solidity and precision which in all pruhahility will never 
be surpassed. 

From logic and philosophy, when ho had thus, in tho 
full maturity of his mental powers, begun to give syste- 
matic expression to his tliouglits, Mill passed to political 
economy, and the publication, in 1848, of his “ FrincipUs 
of Political Economy, with some of their Applications to 
Social Philosophy,” stamped him henceforth ns a master 
in it. In this work, now also become classical, he aimed 
at nothing less than to be to the nineteenth century whal 
Adam Smith had been to the eighteenth ; nor did he fall 
short of his high endeavour. This book being written by 
a pliilosopher, rivalled the philosophic work of Adam Siniili 
in grasp of principles-; while it has itself had no rival and 
hardly a second among more modern woiks in comprehen- 
siveness of view, and in insight into the liinits of tiio 
science with rofercncc to the more commanding doeiiino 
of general “ sociology.” The book is a most reinarkahlo 
illustration of the truth that a political economist need not 
be tlie slave of his own theories, and that it is one thing 
to say, “ This is the way to get rich,” and quite another 
to say, “ The one duty of all men, everywhere and at all 
times, is to get rich.” It slionid always be remembered 
to Mill’s lasting honour, that he clearly percidved the 
diffcruuce between studying the working of tlio desire for 
riclics, assuming it to have perfectly free play, and erecting 
it into the one power by which liuinau affairs ought to he 
governed. 

•After 1848 a long pause in Mill’s literary activity 
seemed to supervene, broken only as coutroversies wero 
forced upon liim by tlio critics of his two great works, or 
by occasional articles, chiefly in ihe Edinburgh Review, 
In 1859, however, after he hud, as we have behire slatetl, 
been set free from tho rnn*s of office, ho publiiiljcd a 
pamphlvt gi\ii)g “Some Thoughts ou roiliaineutary lie-* 
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fcirm,’’ in which he argned ap^ainni the hnllot, and in favour 
of an educational test for the franchise and a repre8c*nta- 
tion of mmorities, and also a small work, though the fruit 
i»f many years of thought — the famous “ Kssay on Liberty,” 
His Considerations on Kepresentative Government ” 
appeared in 1861, and his essays on Utilitarianism ’^and 
oil Comte and Fositivisrn ” /ullowcd. In 1866 he issued 
his elaborate ** Examination of Sir Willium Hamilton*s 
Philosophy.” on which he had long been engaged, and 
which he chose as the medium through wliich to argue the 
chief philosophical questions pressing oh the mind of his 
generation. 

In 1865 Mill was returned ns member of Parlia- 
ment for Westminster, Imviiig only consented to stand on 
condition of being relieved from the task of attending to 
jnirely local business. Although he pntcred freely into the 
debates on questions in which he liad taken special interest, 
and on oci’asions rose to a height of impressivo argument 
ami earnest rhetoric quite unexpected, it soon became 
generally felt that his peculiar talents were to some extent 
wasted in tho House of Commons ; beside^ which, on more 
than one occasion, he gave great otTence to tho more 
moderate among his own supporters in oonsequeiice of his 
rigid adherence to his principles loading liim to enunciate 
very extreme views. Accordingly, he was defeated at the 
general election in 1 868. He took leave of the electors 
with the dignity of a philosopher, and the day after was 
hack to his old pnrsuits, which had been interrupted during 
liis three years of parliamentary labour and excitement. 
As an act of filial piety lie prepared a new edition of his 
father's Analysis of the Human Mind ; ” and soon after 
this wAs followed by an essay on the '^Subjeetion of 
Women,” The publication of this essay, his motion and 
speech in Parliament in 1867, for the first time launching 
the question of the female franchise into tho current of 
practical politics for statesmen henceforth to reckon with, 
and the arguments constantly renewed in his standard 
politicuil works, were the expressions of long and deliber- 
ately entertained opinions. But it can hardly be doubted 
that the intensity of his conviction was in part duo to the 
friendship he formed early in life with a gifted lady, Mrs. 
Jt)hn Taylor, whom he married, after she had become a 
widow, in 1850. An invalid from about the time of her 
second mumage, Mrs. Mill died in the winter of 1858-5U 
at Avignon, in tlic south of France. 

After quitting Parlminent Mill spent the greater part 
of his life at Avignon, and died there somewhat sud«> 
denly, from an attack of erysipelas, on 8th May, 1878. 
After his death some curious essays of a religiously philo- 
sophical cast and a most remarkable antobiogi-aphy caused 
much discussion. The autobiography is now regarded as 
a classic in its way; bnt us showing the unhappy rigour of 
the elder Mill, who took all briglitncss and healthy colour 
from the life of the poor boy who called him father, it is 
exceedingly depressing reading. A more fatal mistake was 
never made; and one cannot help feeling that we were 
ruhl)ed by it of much of the proper results of one of the 
most sensitive and thoughtful minds of the century. 
Great as Jolin Mill is, in kinder circumstances he would 
have been far greater. A valuable companion to tho auto- 
biography is the “ Criticism of J. S. Mill ” by Professor 
Bain. Ix>ndoii, 1882. 

nim.1., BtZLLZNO. The art of grinding cereals into 
flour, in its simplest form, is probably one of the most 
ancient known to man. The early form of handmlll is com- 
mon to most races, and consisted of two stones — the lower 
^xed, the upper movable, and generally provided with a 
handle. It was generally fed with grain through a hole in 
the centra, the flour or meal being delivered at the circum- 
ference into a sheet placed to receive it. From this primi- 
tive contrivance it was but a step, though a most important 
one, to drive the stone by animal and then by mechanical 


power. That of mnning streams was probably the most 
easily arccssible. The various forms of water-wheel will 
be found described under Hyduaulihs. In the middle 
ages windmills were introduced into Europe from the East, 
and speedily became universal in fiat districts, althongli 
this mode of propulsion was even more uncertain tlian 
w'ater-power. Finally, steam-power was applied to flour- 
mills in sitnations whore other motive power could not be 
economically used. 

The first operation in a flour-mill is the cleaning of the 
grain. The machinery u^d for this purpose is of three 
kinds. The first consists of a series of sieiros, which re- 
move the foreign materials, stones, shells, &c., and finer 
impurities from the grain. The second apparatus removi 
the husk of the grain, the top stone being elevated so th. 
none of the grain is reduced to powder during the acti< 
The third separates sand, dust, or any other dirt fn 
the grain by attrition ; to effect this a cylinder lined with 
brushes is made to revolve, aud thecK;, by scrubbing the 
grain against the cylindrical file-like surfaces of the case, 
cflectnally detach all the lighter bodies. The light dirt 
being disintegrated, is afterwards removed completely by a 
winnowing fan worked by the machinery. 

Tlio next process is tlie actnal reduction of the grain to 
flour or grinding j and its separation into tho different 
qualities of flour. Mills which use millstones contain three 
classes of machinery — that lor the actual grinding, tho 
hopper which supplies the grain to the stones, and the 
bolter and its case, where various sieves produce flour of 
the requisite fineness. 

In noticing the first class of machinery the millstones 
claim priority. These are rarely entire, being almost always 
constmeted of several blocks cemented together by g}'psnm 
or Portland cement, and snrroundcd with strong iron bands. 
Their size varies from 8 to 5, and occasionally 7 feet 
in diameter. The stone should be so hard that it will not 
readily become smooth, yet not so hard as to render its 
dressing or grooving difficult. Blocks hewn out of tho 
Rhenish lavas are preferred in' Germany for their hardness 
and open texture. The best millstones in this country 
are made from a very hard silioions rock, known by the 
name of Bnhr or Burrstoiie, and found only, in any quan- 
tity, in the vicinity of Paris and a few other places in 
France. 

In cutting these stones the' surfaces of contact are not 
left smooth, but are indented to a depth of from a quaiter 


llg. 1. 



to one-eighth of an inch, in a aeries of lines diverging from 
the centre to the circumference. This grooving is called 
the “ dressing,” The grooves in the top stone, or “ runner,” 
are so adapted to the lower or bedstone” that, v^ben 
motion is cornmnnicated to the former, an action takes 
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place between tlic indentatioiiR of both stones similar to that 
of shears or scissors. Both stones are grooved in the 
same manner and direction, but wlien the runner is after- 
wards placed in its working position, the course of the 
stones, as also tliat of the channels, is reversed, and both 
the edges meeting in opposition, cut the intermediate grain 
into fragments; these, in being swept over the ^Mandings,” 
or smyoth spaces of the millstones, ara ground fine. Fig. 1 
shows a common arrangement of the furrows. 

Fig. 2 is a section of the simplest type of mill. The 
shaft from the' motive power is rtjpresented in the illustra- 
tion by z ; upon this the second or principal wheel, F, is 
constructed, the cogs of which act upon tiw fly, k, of the 


per, o, is supported upon a frame, n n ; into this box the 
grain is emptied, whence it is supplied to the stones by the 
motive power of tlio mill. The bottom of the hopper is 
received into a movable box, e, called a ahoe^ which is sus- 
pended by the 001 * 68 , a a. passing round tlio fluted rollers, 
mm, in such a manner that the oiifice in the bottom is 
partially closed, allowing no more grain to pass from it 
than is necessary to supply the stones. The coni is not 
let in at one place, but is made to enter on each side of 
the rync by a shaking motion communicated to the shoo 
by the iron pipe, which at the same time conducts the 
grain to the runner. The rod or pipe descends a few inches 
into the circular space in the top stone, a\ where a serrated 
iron ring is fixed ; os the stones turn the notches come in 







contact with the pipe, p, jerking it out of its position, to 
which it recurs after the stones have revolved through tho 
arc of a circle. 

As the corn is gi‘ound it is expelled from the stones in 
all directions, but collects in the case, N, whence, however, 
it is soon eliminated, through a rectangular opening in tho 
case, to the bolter in the flour-box, q. 

Tlie sifting is effected by the bag, R, attached to tho 
outlet from the case, », of tho millstone, passing through 
the chest to the opposite end, and secured to a pipe open- 
ing into a bin outside the Hour-box for receiving the bran. 
The cloth of the bolter is of such a fibrous texture and 
stiffness as to prevent its collapsing. A coiithiuul motion 
is given to this bag, and in this manner the finer parts of 

the flour are sifted 
through the holter- 
•» cloth; while tho coarser 

ll flour and bran pass off 

^ to the bin, r, or are 

received in the sieve, s, 

" w*Iicre the coarser parts 

of the Hour are coiii- 
pletely removed. 

■ ' - - - - B '9^- An ingenious machine 

BL ^ for dividing the flour 

. . , from tho bran, and 

which is very generally 

J r osed, separates several 

i kinds, according to their 

- State of division, at one 

- ' ^ Operation. It is termcil 

the dressing maidiine,'* 
JJ ^ y and consists of long 

hollow cylinders of wire-gauze of various degrees of liiie- 
ness, according to tho qualities of flour to be produced, 
protected on the outside by a framework of longitudinal 
and circular slips of wood, put at regular distances from 
each other, tho whole ladiig fixed in an inclined position. 
In tlio interior a set of brushes revolves, rubbing ag.ainst 
tho wires and dealing the meshes from adhering particles. 
By these means the flour is separated into three gi-eat 
I classes, of material— ( 1 ) tho true or fine flour; ( 2 ) tho 
“iniddliugs,” which is made up of broken and paiily- 


Bpindle, o, which is an iron bar forming the axis of tho classes, of material— ( 1 ) tho true or fine flour; ( 2 ) tho 

stones; its lower end is conical, and rests upon a bed of “iniddliugs,” which is made up of broken and paiily- 

BtoeLjr, which is anpported by the beam, », fixed upon crushed grain which has escaped the grinding; and (3) the 

other crossbeams, o and L, forming a kind of leverage, “oftal,” chiefly consisting of bran, with which a certain 


other crossbeams, o and L, forming a kind of leverage, 
whereby the beam, d, and spindle, o, are depressed or 
elevated as required. The stones wlijch grind the corn arc 
A and D, the latter being the bedstone, in the middle of 


proportion of flour is mixed. The true flour is separated 
by the dressing machine into different grades, according to 
the requirements of the market, such as fiiiesr and what Is 


which, as at ^r, the iron bar, o, passes through a tightly- called seconds, the bran and iniddliugs passing off at the 
fitted packing-box, A, to the runner, in which it is fastened end of the dressing machine. 


by fixing in the circular space cut away — about 6 or 8 
inches in diameter — an iron bar, h 6 , having a rectangular 
hole in the centre, into which the end of the axis, c, 
exactly fits. This Apparatus is called tho “ rynti.” 

A ease, w, envelop both stones to protect them from 
dirt and to prevent the flour from being scattered alnmi 
by the centrifugal force of the runner. Over that part of 
the niacbiiiciy already described a prismoidal-shapcd liop- 


lu largo mills millstones have been very generally snper- 
seded of late yeai's by metal rollers. These enable a higher 
quafity of flour to bo manufactured with less expenditunj 
of power in proportion to the production. The process of 
reduction to flour Ks in this case a gradual one; the first 
rollers merely crushing the grain sufiicieiitly to allow tho 
bran to be separated, which prevents any part of it being 
ground and mixed witli tlie flour, to the injury of its 
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colour. By paRsing the grain through n gvutluatftl aeries 
of rollers, some plain and others flHt<‘(l on the surface, after 
the manner of millstones — the produce being sifted by tho 
dressing mnciiine between eueh rolling — a very high quality 
and percentage of fine flour is at last obtained. 

As many other suhstanees besides grain require to be 
ground, mills of various types have been designed to meet 
the requirements of dillerent materials. One of these con- 
hists of a pair of circular sttaics called “edge-runners,” 
arranged like a pair of wheels on an axle, and made to 
travel in a circle tlje substance to be ground, whieli 
lies in a bed l>elow them. Other mills Imve been con- 
structed to imitate the action of a pestle and mortar, the 
pestle rotating on its own axis, besides moving round its bed. 

MILLENARY PETITION, the petition presented 
to James I. in lfi04, by lOOO (ndlle) of the Puritan clergy 
(wbciicc its name), praying for reformation in ecclesiastical 
mutters. This led to the Hampton Court Conference between 
tlio church party and the Puritans, at which tho IVayer 
Hook was revised and the Autliori/.ed Veistou of the 
fcJciiptures was agreed upon (appeared IGII). 

MILLEN'NIl7M(Lat.,‘' the space of a thousand years”) 
is the name commonly used in tho church to denote a 
jM'iiod in the future during which it has been believed the 
^U'ssiali will reign upon the earth. It arose first among 
tli4‘ Jews in the period sub-'-equent to the return from 
Habylon, Avhen in their troubles and perph'xitiea they 
sought for light from the writings of the prophets. In 
lhe.se as they have been preserved to us wo find nuinerons 
jtromises in reference to the restoration of the Jews, and 
the setting up of a Messianic kingdom, wdiich certainly 
bat] no adequate fulfilment in the actual return and the 
subsequent Jii.story of the nation. The predominant ideas 
in these early prophecies seem to have been tlio setting up 
of a renewed and purified kingdom of Israel in tho Holy 
j.and, tho centre being at Jerusalem, tho members of which 
should be exalted to tlio first place in the eartli, other 
nations, having been brought into duo subjection, being 
bb hs(‘d thrungh them. In must of the prophecies these 
exents are spoken of as being in the immediate future, 
the kingdom bring referred to as one destined to lust for 
exer, but in course of time a system of eschatology was 
dex eloped in which the earthly kingdom of the Messiah 
was regarded as being only a preliminary to the final ctm- 
summution of all things. Various peiiods for its duration 
xverc assigned by the Rabbis, their estimates varying Jrom 
forty to 7000 years. l»i the apocryphal 2 Ksdrus vii. 28, 
the period is given as 400 years, and this, as corresponding 
to the duration of tho Egyptian captivity, is also mcutiuiied 
in the Talmud; but the opinion most widely received was 
that w’bicb, by a literal interpretation of rsalm xc. 4, made 
1 he ** day of tho Lord ” one thousand years. The latter 
idea bad become very common among the Jews in the 
pt‘riod immediately preceding the birth of Jesus, and when 
the church became established on tho foundation that 
Jesus was the Messiah, the expectation of his second 
advent in power and miijosty became a potent influence in 
the spread of Christianity. It is evident from many 
])as.sages in the Gospels and the Epistles that this event 
xvas regarded as bidiig near at liand, as for instance Matt. 
XX iv. 84; Mark xiii. 80; Lukcxxi. 32; 1 Thess. iv. 18-18; 
lleb. X. 25; i Peter iv. 7, &c. As tho years rolled on, 
however, and these expectations were not fulfilled, a spirit 
of doubt seems to have crept in, such as we find combated 
by the writer of 2 Peter in chap, iii. 7-9, but the liope 
^emtt on the whole to have been sustained throughout the 
whole of the apostolic period. It is only, how'cver, in the 
book of Revelation that we find a definite period assigned 
for tho duration of the Messianic kingdom — viz. 1000 
years (Rev. xx. 1-6); and here the period is placed almost 
immediately before tho final judgment. In the first cen- 
tury and tho first half of tlie second, milleiiarianiBni (more 


frequently termed cldlia^m by the fathers, from the Greek 
c/iilioif one thousand years) was universally accepted 
among Christians, and the apocalyptic writings of tho 
Jews were earnestly stndied, the promises they contained 
for the people of Israel being readily transferred to tho 
spiritual Israel of the church. Thc.Re writings in their 
turn gave rise to the production of apocalyptic works of a 
purely Christian character, some of which enjoyed rImoKt 
a canonical reputation for several centuries. In the 
earliest of these the pictures of the inillcuiiium are of a 
very material nature,.and the kingdom of the returned 
Christ bears some resemblance to the paradise of the 
Mohammedans in the prominence given to eating, drinking, 
and the enjoyment of other pleasures of sense. The notion 
that the time was near seems to have been given up, and 
in the Kplstle of Barnabas it is fixed at the end of fiUbO 
years of the world’s history. Soon after the middle of the 
seeond century, however, wo find a party in the cliureli 
who called in question the whole theory of the milleiiial 
reign of Christ, The doctrine was earnestly defended by 
the Monlanists, but their defence served rallicr to discredit 
it with the orthodox, and the increasing infiiirnee of the 
Alexnndiian philosophy helped to push it further into the 
hac*kgi‘otind of Christian theology. A more spiritual doc- 
trine w'as advocated by Origen, who looked forward to a 
gradual d illusion of Christianity throughout the world, and 
tho prex-ailing system of millenarianism was still mon; 
elTeetunlly assailed by his pupil Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria. Under the itifluenee of the latter the doctrine 
fell into disrepute as a Jewish theory, and the Apoiralypso 
of John was removed from its place in tho canon and put 
among the doubtful books. The latter was restored to the 
canon of the Greek Church after a lapse of several een- 
turits, but tho milleuial doctrine never attained nuieli 
authority in it. In the Westcni Church a new current of 
speculation was introduced by Augustine, who represented 
that in the church tho kingdom of Christ had been set up 
on the earth, and the expectation of a coming city of God 
gave way before the attempt to find this already established 
in the Christian church. Tho doctrine of the millennium 
never obtained authoritative sanction after this, but as a 
pious opinion or as the badge of a party, it has never 
ceased to keep a place in the domain of Christian thought. 
It has received the support of many eminent thinkers in 
tho church, especially among those who felt most deeply 
the contrast between the ideal kingdom of Christ, and the 
corruption, worldliness, and selHshiiess so plainly visilJe in 
the church as it was. At the time of the Reformation 
millenariunisin obtained a partial revival, and it led to 
some strange manifestations in the Anabaptists of Munster 
and the Fifth Monarchy men of Puritan England, but it 
never obtained oflicial sanction in tlio Protestant churcbes, 
thuugb as a pious opinion based upon the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible it has been held by many Protestant theo- 
logians. The doctrine has in modern times lost all practi- 
cal significance, and it is entertained jmrely as a specula- 
ti<m by tliose who accept it. The conception of tho natt^ro 
of tho written words of Scripture which led the Jews into 
all the fantastic interpretations of the Kabbala, finds a 
mild counterpart in the attempts at interpreting the 
prophecies among Christians. To minds of a certain order 
the study of tho apocalyptic passages of the Bible offers an 
irresistible charm, and every few years some little tem- 
porary and local excitement is caused in tho religious 
world by a fresh discovery of the date of the millennium 
or of the day of judgmenit. The celebrated Boiigel fixed 
tho date fur 1836; Swedenborg taught that the millen- 
nium bad k^gun in 1757 ; William Miller in the United 
States attracted widespread attention by his predictions, 
based upon tlie study of the prophecies, that the second 
advent was due in 1848; and more recently Dr, John 
Guinining of lioudon tried to persuade himself and hia 
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fnllowcrs that the end of tlio present dispensation was 
due in l8fJ7. (Sec Corrodi's “ Kritisclie Geschiebte 
des Chiliasmus,” Zurich, 171M ; Gieselcr's J^hrhnch der 
Kirc;henpjL*Hcldchte,”KiifrliRh translation, 1855 ; and Hodge’s 
Systematic Thcolop^,” Edinburgh, 1873.) 

MXL'LSPSBS is the common name of the m}Tiapods, 
belonging to tlio family Julidtt, which is the typo of the 
order Oliilognatha. The millepedes have horny and usually 
cylinarical bodies, funned of numerous unequal si‘gnieiits, 
each of which, after the fourth or fifth, bears two pairs 
of short, weak legs ; a vertical rounded head, furnished with 
two mandibles, which aro either thick and robust, or united 
with the labium and elongated, and have no palpi. The 
fiiiteiinffi ai*e two in number, short, cither slightly thickened 
towards their extremities, or thread-like throughout, and 
comp<»sed usually of seven points. Simple eyes are generally 
pi'cscut, arranged in patches near the base of the untoiiiiffi. 


These animals move slowly and with a gliding motion. 
When disturbed, they roll tliemselves up spirally, or into a 
ball. They feed on decomposing auiuial and vegetable 
matter. 

The millepedes are fonnd in all parts of the world, but 
attain their largest size in the tropics. They are nocturnal, 
and arc found under stones, sticks, the bark of trees, Ac. 
The common Britisli species, ./w/ms terrestria^ is a little 
over an inch in length, with a herd, cylindrical, bhickish 
bf)dy. SpirostreptuB (see woodcut) also belongs to the 
family Julida'. 

Tlie Pill Millepedes (Glomeridsp) resemble Julidse closely, 
but have a short body consisting only of twelve or thirteen 
segments, and have the power of rolling themselves up into 
a ball. The Polydesmidro, another family of tJje Cliilo- 
gnatha, huvt? the body much fiatteiied, and more resembling 
tljut of a centipede, no eyes, and very small antcuinc. 



fiplrostreptus obtusus. 


Several species are British. In the Sipbonantia, the lowest 
family of millejiedes, the body is semicyliiidrical, the head 
small and concealed beneath the margin of the following 
segment ; the parts of the mouth arc united into a sucking- 
tube, and the legs are short and concealed liencath the 
broad body. The species are few In number, and the 
majority are exotic; they ore found in rotten stumps of 
tr(H‘8. 

The remarkable genus Pauhopijs seems a connecting 
link between tlie (X'litipedes (Chilopoda) and the niillcpcdcs, 
and may be considered as forming a distinct order of 
Myria|)oda. 

BfZLXSPORlS (MilleporiduO is a family of IlYDnozoA 
belonging to the order Hydrocorallinaj. The miJlcjMire 
polyps form large colonies, which have various arborescent 
shapes, and present the appearance of white coral. The 
dead millepore colony is a liard, wdiite, calcareous mass, 
marked with numerous pores arranged more or less in dis- 
tinct groups. These poi*e8 lead into long tubular cavities, 
across which at regular inten'uls are funned traiisvenu) plat- 
forms or tabulsD. The calcareous skeleton is foimicd by the 
deposition of calcareous matter in the ectoderm of tlie 
lower portion of the body of each polyp. In the living 
state the anterior portion of tlic body of the polyps can bo 
protruded from the pores. The polyps are of two distinct 
kinds, gastrozooids and dactylozuoids, that is, mouth and 
finger zooids. The gastrozooid is a short thick polyp 
provided with a mouth and a few short tentacles. The dac- 
tylozooids are long slender cylindrical polyps with tentacles 
disposed at intervals along the whole length of the kidy, 
but without a mouth. These fingcr-liko polyps are often 
arranged in a circle round tlie gastrozooid, take no food 
tLcmsclves, but catch food and convey it to tbc month- like 
]»olyp in the centre. The tabulse are formed as the polyps 
leave each chamber and form a higher one. The method 
of reproduction is unknown in the rnillepores, nor has any 
medusa form been discovered. The species are found on 
coral reefs. 

IKITTiltEtt, HUGH, a distinguished author and geolo- 
gist, WRB bori^ in Cromarty, &i the north-east coast of 
Scotland, 10th October, 1802. His father, a sailor and 
owner of a trading sloop, perished at sea when Hugh was 
only five years old, and be was brought up by bis mother, 
who was* assisted in her charge by Hngh’s two uncles, 
James and Alexander Wright. They were both pious and 


indu.strions men, possessed of no little originality of char- 
acter, and from Uncle Suiidy the boy derived a taste 
for natural history, while Uncle James iiiKtructed him 
ill traditional lore. Hugh was educated at the grammar- 
school of Cromarty, and his uncles were desirous that he 
should study for the church; but as he felt no call to the 
ministry he adopted the trade of a mason, resolved to de- 
vote all liis leisure to sclf-improrcment. He laboured at 
this vocation from liis seventeenth to his thirty’ fourth 
year, employing his Icjsuro in reading and ia the observa- 
tion of nature; and in 1820 he imulo Iiis first appeuntneo 
as an author by piibli.shing “ Toems Written in the Udsuro 
lloui^ of a Jounii'yinan Mason.” A series of letters on 
the heiTiiig fishery, publislual in a Scottish newsjmper, 
helped to extend his reputation, and he then gave up the 
work of a mason and obtained a position as a bank clei k 
at UroTiiarty, Shortly nftei wards ho puhlislied his first 
important work, ciililled “ Scenes and Legends of Crom- 
arty,” and two years after obtaining his clerkship ho 
married a beautihil and accoinpHshed lady, Miss Lydia 
Fraser, The non-intrusion contmversy in the Scottish 
Church drew from him a pamphlet, “Letter to Lord 
Brougham,” which attracted so much attention that it Jed 
to his being appointed editor of the Witness^ the organ of 
the Free Church party, a position which he retained until 
his death. A series of articles on “ I’he Old Ueil Sandstone,” 
which appeared in that journal in 1840, gained for him the 
unqualified adiniratiuii of the leading British g(*ologists, 
and Agassiz named one of the newly-discovered orgariisma 
of tills formation, rterivfUltffs Millvri^ in his honour. An 
accurate observer and anWiginal thinker, Miller possessed a 
power of picturesque description peculiarly his own — a 
power W’hicli Dr. Buckland declared “he would give his 
left band to possess ; ” and it is tiiis which, as much as 
anything, has given his works their widespread and endnr- 
iiig popularity. In 1847 he published liis “ First Tinpres- 
sions of England and its People; ” in 1840, “ Footprints 
of the Creator; ” and the “Testimony of the Rucks” ap- 
peared in 1857. While the latter work was on the eve of 
issuing from the press the author became affected liy cere- 
bral disease, brought on by incessant toil, and on the night 
of 23rd Dcct^mhcr, 1850, he shot himself in his study. 
He was a man of a high and noble character, and he has 
left an enduring mark alike in the history of geology and 
of British literature. For an account of his early life see 
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his worlc entitled “My Sciiools and Sclioolmasters,” one of 
tlie best autobiographical works in the language. His 
“Life and Letters," by Peter Bayne, appeared in two 
vols. (T^>ndon, 1871). 

BnLL'BRZTJB is the sulphide of nickel (NiS) or nickel 
pyrites. It usually contains traces of copper, cobalt, iron, 
&c., and occurs in fine capillary crystals (licncc it is some- 
times called capillary pyrites) or wool- like musses. It is 
found not uncommonly assoeJated with ores of cobalt, 
nickel, and copper, but seldom in suflicient quantity to be 
of much commercial importance. Millcrite is of a brass- 
yellow or bronze-yellow colour, and has a metallic lustre ; 
its specific gravity is about 0, and its hardness over 3. 

MILLER’S THUMB. See Bum.-iikad. 

MIL'LBT is a name given to various kinds of grain, 
hut most usually to Panicum miliaceum (common millet). 
This grass grows to a height of H or 4 feet; its “ liead ” 
is much branched, bristly, and hangs down. In this 
country millet is used chiefly for poultry and caged-birds, 
hut in other countries it is mixed in the form of grouts with 
wlienten flour and made into bread. It is cultivated to a 
great extent in India and the Mediterranean region, and 
will ripen its grain as far north as the cultivation of the 
vine exteniis. lleer, in his work on the plant-remains found 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings (“ Pflanzen dcr Pfahlhautcn ”) 
recognizes millet as having been used extensively in the 
Stone Age, and it is supposed to bo the grain called “ nillinm " 
by the lioinuus, and “kegchros" by the Greeks. It is 
doubtful whether its native country can ever be determined, 
but Dc Candolle thinks that the probability lies with Egypt 
and Arabia. It is now found naturalized iu the warmer 
parts of Europe and Asia. 

Italian Millet (Pauicim itnlicvni) grows 4 or 6 feet 
high, and a light dry soil suits it best. It is frequently 
cultivated in Southern Asia, bu^ scaroely at all in Europe; 
therefore “ Italian " millet is a misleading name. The plant 
was, however, in use iu prehistoi'iic times, as is proved by 
the large quantities of it found in the lake-dwellings, and it is 
mentioned in Chinese writings 2700 n.c. as one of the five 
plants which the emperor sowed every year in a public 
ceicinony. There is an ancient Sanskrit name for it, which 
is preserved in the modem i^ngali. De Candolle infers 
from history and philology and from botanical considerations 
that the s])ccic8 existed before being cultivated, thousands of 
} ears ago, in Chinn, .Ta}ian, and the Indian Archipelago. 
Judging from the existence of tlx: Sanskrit name, tlio cultiva- 
tion was extended westwards in very ancieat times. It does 
not appear to have been propagated in AraUa, Syria, or 
Greece, and probably reached Switzerland by Bussia and 
Austria. Indian millet is a siK»cics of Sorghum. 

MILLET, JEAN rRAN90I8 (1815-7.'’0, the 
fiininus French artist whoso caavases now fetch fabulous 
prices, was the son of Cherbourg peasants, so poor as to be 
unable to afford him any art training. For this he was 
indebted to the parish authorities, who had observed the 
great genius of the lad, and sent him to Delaroche. He 
found tiiat master’s historical style uncongenial, an4 as 
soon as lie had acquired tlio technical mastery of his art 
lie left Paris for the forest of Fontainebleau, where he 
painted from nature — trees, rocks, and peasants — In the 
marvellous way with which either the originals or the fre- 
quent engravings have familiarized us. Millet subtly 
brings out the true pathos and poetry underlying the actual 
lif6 and scenery of to-day without idealizuug — that is, 
departing from accurate truth. 

kMILLIAM'PERS, the thousandth part of an Ampbrf., 
one of the electrical units. 

MILLIMETRE, the thousandth part of a metre, 
=*03U37 of an incli (nearly four hundredths of an inch). 

MILL'STONE GRIT is the name applied to the me- 
dial subdivision of the Carboniferous formation : it under- 
lies the coal measures, and consists of grits, flagstones, and 


shales, and in some places thin scAfiUt cf coal It contains 
few fossils, but has a wide distribution in Great Bntaiii, 
though varying much in thickness. It is well represented 
in the South Wales and ailjoining coalfields. In North 
StafTurdsliire and the Pennine district it attains its maxi- 
mum development, but north of this it thins out. In parts 
of Scotland it is represented by the Moor rock, though in 
some other districts it does not appear to exist as a scTiarate 
formation. 

MILMAM, HENRY HART, Dean of St. PaiiVs, nn 
eminent author and divine, was the third sun of Sir Francis 
Milman, Bart, and was born 10th February, 171) L 
He was educated at Etoii, and then proceeded to B rose- 
nose College, Oxford. In 1813 ho obtained his degree of 
B.A., taking a first class in classics, and about this time 
he produced the tragedy of “Fazio," w-liich was acted 
lit ^vent Gat*don. Milmnn was ordained in 1816, and 
the following year was appointed vicar of St Mary’s, Bead- 
ing. Continuing his literary labqurs he successively 
hraught out “Samor," a heroic poem; “The Fall of 
Jerusalem,*’ “ The Martyr of Antioch,’’ “ Belsliazzar,” anil 
“Anne Boleyn,” all dramatic poems. He became in 1827 
Bampton lecturer; and ho was, from 1821, for ten years 
professor of poetry at Oxford. He published a rnetiieiil 
version in English of a Sanskrit poem, entitled “ Naba and 
Damavanta." Then came his most important works — 
“The History of the Jews,” “The History of Christianity, 
from tho Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in 
the Koman Empire," and tlie “History of Latin Cliri&tianily 
to the Pontifittite of Nicholas V.” The latter work repre- 
sents the most laborious and eminent of his literary labours, 
and it has given him a distinguished place among modern 
historians. He was appointed in 1835 rector of St, Mar- 
garet’s and canon of Westminster, and was promoted in 
1849 to the deanery of St. Paul’s. Ho wrote a “ Life of 
Keats " and a “ Life of Horace," which is prefixed to tho 
heniitiful illustrated edition of that poet published in 1819. 
He also prepared an edition, with copious notes, of Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Ills latest 
work was the “ Annals of St Paul’s,” which was in tim 
press at the time of his death, 2dth September, 1868. 
Dean Milman was much and justly beloved both in public 
and private life. His society bad a charm about it that 
fosolnated all within its iufinence. -His knowledge on most 
subjects was wonderful, and its effect was enhanced by the 
earnestness and amiability of his disposition. 

MI'LO, of Krutfina, the leading Greek city in Afn^na 
Gracia (Southern Italy), was tlio most famou.. athlete of 
ancient Greece. Ho was victor at six Olympic ^ix 
Pythian games — that is, he was unequalled for a qnartx.- 
of a century. Attempting a seventh Olympic contest us 
an elderly man, he was not able to command his former 
agility, though his strength was but little impaired, and 
he failed to get tho prize. He was held in groat honour 
by his countrymen, and even led the army against Sybaris, 
B.c. 511. To test his strength he once carried a heifer on 
his shoulders along the Olympic raeccourae, and then ate 
the whole of it in one day. His death cqmo 'from a simj- 
lar wager. He had torn a tree asunder by main force, but 
his Btrangth. though equal to a sudden effort, could not 
siustain it; the ti'ee slowly regained its shape, and Milo, 
imprisoned by the hands, fell a prey to w'olves. 

MlLO» anciently Alelon^ one of the larger Cyclades, in 
the A'^gi;an Sea, about 70 miles N. of Crete, and C5 E. of 
the Peloponnesns. It is 14 miles long from east to west, 
and its breadth is about 8 miles. Its northern coast is 
indented by a deep bay, lifhich forms a natural harbour, 
one of the best and safest in the Levant. Tho island is 
mountainous, and of vohumic formation; it has hot mineral 
springs and inines of sulphur and alum. The soil pro- 
duces abundance of fruit, wine, oil, and pasture for cuttle. 
The population is 4000. 
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Tlicro Arc extensive remains of the ancient ca])ita1 of the ' 
island, Melos, near the great harbour, consiKting of poi't of 
an am phi theatre, Cyclopean walls, a temple of Aphruditd, 
and numerous subterranean galleries. It was in this island 
that WAS found in 1820 the famous statue of Aphroditd, 
called the Venus of Milo, now, and since 1884, in the 
liouvrc at Paris. It is admittedly the loveliest known 
creation of sculpture, and is either an original or a copy of 
the pdrest period of ancient Greek art. The sculptor is 
unknown, though it is not infrequent to find the island 
itself in a marvellous manner credited with the authorship 
of this glorious conception ; those who write of tlie “ Venus 
by Milo ’* evidently thinking that Milo was a worthy rival 
of Piicidias and PraxitelSs. It is highly probable that the 
statue is by the latter of these two artists. 

MIXO, TITUS ANNXUS PAJP1N1ANU8, was by 
birth of the Papian family, but was adopted by his mother’s 
father, an Annius. He was of provincial origin, and rose 
to be chief magistrate of his native place, Lanuvittm, in 
the Alban Mountains, in D.c. 53. He was a spendthrift, 
debauchee, and while yet a young man was quite mined in 
body and purse. He afterwards joined the senatorial or 
aristocTHtic party in the fierce contest for supremacy 
then dividing the ancient Roman republic ; became sun-in- 
law of the Dictator Sulla, and was ap})ointed tribune in 57, 
w hen be recalled Cicero (the orator of the aristocracy) from 
exile, and entered on his life-long struggle for jdoce with 
the demagogue Clodius. Nothing was too violent for Milo. 
Suspecting the historian Sallust of an intrigue with his 
wife he publicly horsewhipped him, for instance. In 53 
ho stood for the consulship, and Clodius for the prsetorship. 
lly this time little restraint was observed, and the rivals 
went about openly with gangs of gladiators, ready for a fight 
at any moment. The city was in constant turmoil, and 
blood flowed freely, Ou the 20th of February, 52, the 
two principals met, a scuffle took place, and Clodius was 
slain. I'lie disorder upon this reached such a height th.at 
l\)mpcy the Great was named sole consul to restore tran- 
quillity. Milo was at once impeached by the e^nsul, but 
1)0 trusted in Cicero’s unrivnll(‘d skill for his defence. 
Pompey alarmed the cowardly orator. Who could not deliver 
his carefully prepared speech, and overawed the witnesses by 
lining the crowded Forum and the hills overlooking it writli 
armed legionaries. Milo was condemned and went into 
exile (52). In 48, after Caesar was in supreme pow'er, but 
dining his absence from Italy, the ai-istocratic enemies of 
the government of the great democratic dictator invited 
Milo to return, knowing him violent enough and bitter 
enough to dare anything. Collecting a band of runaway 
slaves and released criminals Milo overran the south of 
Italy, endeavouring to clear it of Caesar’s partisans. He 
was slain while attacking a foitress. 

BQL'RBIS is the unit of value in Portugal, 1000 ms. 
The milreis of gold weighs 1*7786 grammes, •9106 fine, 
and is therefore worth a little over 4s. 5J</, (53’284d); 
the actual coin being the cof*oa, or crown, of ten milreis, 
equal to nearly £2 4a. 5dL 

The, niilrais of Brazil is worth about half of that of 
Portugal in its gold fonn, namely, 2a. 8d. with a small 
fraction (2G*98072t/.) ; but a very debased paper currency 
is the circulating medium, and a paper milreis is w'orth 
only about Is. 8d., varying somewhat with the exchange of 
the day. 

MZLTX'ABSft, the victor of Marathon and saviour of 
Greece (and of Kumpe), was sun of Kimon and “ tyrant,*' 
or absolute ruler, of the T|irAcian Chersoiiesoa, the pcuiiiNula 
which forms the northern 61101*6 bf the Hellespont. When 
the Persian king, Doi-eios^ son of Hystaspes, crossed to 
Kurope and invaded Scythia, Miltiad5s, his ally, was left in 
charge of the bridge over the Danube, the sole link with 
civilized Europe. The agi'eed time elapsed, Dareiog was 
given up, and Miltiadds vainly sought to induce the Grccki 


o break up the bridge. Ho completed his nlicnntTon of 
ho Persians by several succc-ssful expeditions which iie 
nado in the pay of Athens upon the Ionian Islands. 
When the great invasion of Greece took place he had to 
fly from the Chersonesos before the angry Persians. 
Athens received him, and elected him one of the ten generals 
of the small force assembled to withstand the PtM-sian hosts, 
n the discussions on the plan of campaign Miltiudes stood 
almost alone at first in desiring to come to a battle. 
Filially, he got four of lifs colleagues to join him, and as 
one of them was the cuniimandcr-iii-chicf he thus gained 
the casting vote. Each general commanded one day in 
turn. Miitiadcs waited till his day came, and then drew up 
on the plain of Marathon. The Athenmiis held somewhat 
liigher ground than the Persians, but the precise position 
has never been exactly determined. Neither is the iininher 
of the J’ersians actually engaged known, though if their 
total force was in action they must have had between 
1.50,000 and 200,000 men. The Greeks hud 10,000, and 
were witiioiit liorsc or bowmen. Miltiadds tlicrefore at 
once charged in force, to come to close quarters, all the 
Greeks shouting their pman or wnr-ci’y. The wings hchl 
good, but the centre broke; as we know that the ceniie 
was made vinry thin, perhaps this entered into Miltiadcs’ 
plan of battle. At all events he took every advantage of 
the Persians as they pursued the flying Greek centre, being 
exposed on both flanks, utterly routed them, dtove them to 
their ships, and destroyed seven of tlie latter. Six thuii- 
sand Persians fell, and 192 Greeks ; the latter were buried 
in triumph under a mound which still exists on Maratlioiu 

The enthusiasm at Athens knew no bounds, since this 
was the first cheek to the Persian arms, hitherto invincible, 
Miltiadcs asked for seventy ships on secret serviee against 
Persia. They were at once given him. He used them for 
purposes of prix'ute revenge, attacking the island of Paros. 
On his return ho was very properly impeached and con- 
demned. On account of liis services a fine, amounting to 
the expense of the expedition, was imposed. He could not 
pay this, aud died in prison of his wounds. 

MILTON, JOHN, one of the most illustrious names 
In English literature, and the author of the greatest epic 
poem in the English language, was born in Bread Street, 
Clieapside, I^ndun, 9th December, IfiOH. His father, who 
bore the same name, was the son of a Richard Milton, a 
sturdy Roman Catholic yeoman of Stanton, St. .lohifs, 
who disinherited his son fur embracing Protestant ism. 
Compelled thus to leave Christ Chnrcli, Oxford, niul 
abandon hopes of a collegiate career, he had removed to 
l.ondon and established himself as a scrivener and convey- 
ancer, an avocation in which he prospered abundantly, and 
acquired a modest fortune. He was a man of culture and 
refinement, and enjoyed a good reputation as a inusieinn in 
his day. By his wife Sarah JeftVey he had six childvt n, 
of whom only three survived — his dauglitei* Anne, and his 
sons John and Christopher. He gave his son John a libeial 
education, as the poet aftei*wards testified From my 
first years, by the ci>aseless diligence and care of my father 
(whom God recompense), I was exercised to the tongues 
and some sciences, as my ago would suffer, by sundiy 
masters and teachers, both at home and at the sehoolh.” 
After attending St. Paul’s School, where ho composed 
among other exercises two metrical versions of the ll lili 
and 136th Psalms, which have been preserved, ho was 
entered a student of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in Febru- 
ary, 1625. Here he reinaiiied until July, 1632. taking 
his B.A. in .January, 1629, and his M.A. just before leaving 
college. In addition to the regular Latin and Greek of 
the university he had diligently studied Hebrew, French, 
and Italian, acquiring a fair reputation with tho authorities, 
aud bring nicknamed “ The Lady ” by his associates, from 
the grace of his personal appearanee and the sternness of 
, his murals. To this period belong several Latin essays and 
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ppwtles, with thn p*cftter number of his prrscn'eil Latin 
poems, and in Kn^lisli tlie poems “ On the Death of a Fair 
Infant (10*26-26); “At a Vacfition Kxcrcis^in the Col- 
h*ge” (1628); the maffnificent ode “On the Morning of 
ciirisrs Nativity’’ (1621)); “The Passion," the “Sonf; 
on May Morning,’’ the verses on “ Sliakspcare,’’ and the 
ipiaint pieces on tho “University Carrier” (in 1030); 
un “ Kpitiiph on the Marchioness of Winchester,” the 
sonnet “To the Niglitingalc,” an<i tlie sonnet “On arriving 
at tlio Age of Twiiiity-tlnTc,” belong to 1631. 

At the time ho quitted Cambridge his father, who had 
retired from active business, liad taken a country hon.se at 
tho village of Horton, in Ihickinghamshire, and Milton, 
who had abandoned his original intention of Itecotning a 
elergyinan, sptnit tho next six years of his life chiefly under 
liis fathers roof, devoting himself to the assiduous study 
of Greek arul Homan literature, varied by mathematics, 
studies ill physical science, and music, the instruments 
most favoured by him being the organ and the bass viol. 
Thus pleasantly circumstanced, enjoying in his learned 
leisure communion with the master-minds of antiquity 
v\itli the pleasures of rural life, his seclusion being varied 
by frequent visits to I^uidon and intercourse with his 
friends tlierc, lie funned many schemes for future labour 
and composed the best of his minor poems. It is to this 
period belong the exquisite companion pieces, “L’ Allegro” 
and “ 11 Peiisoroso,” of which Dr. Johnson remarks most 
justly, “ lOvery man that reads them reads them with plea- 
sure ; ” the fragment called “ Arcades,” and the magni- 
ficent ma.squc of “Comus,” which was perfonued before 
the Karl of Bridgewater at Ludlow Castle in 1634. The 
shorter pieces, entitled “At a Solemn Music,” “On Time," 
and “Upon the Circumcisiou ; ” three of the Latin 
“ harniliar Kpistles ” were also composed at this time, and 
ill November, 1637, ho commemorated the loss of his col- 
lege friend, Kdward King, in his pastoral monody of 
“ Lycidiis,” which was published hr a collection of obituary 
verws ill 1638 at Cambridge. ^Iilton’.s mother died 8rd 
April, 1637, but his hrotlicr Cliristopher and his wife 
having taken up their abode at Horton, he took advantage 
of the opportunity to start on a foreign tour, and in 1638 
set out for Italy. His journey lasted for about fifteen 
months, during wliicb lie visited Paris, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Pi.sa, rioreuce, Homo, and Geneva, making the acquaint- 
niK'C of some of the most distinguished men of tiic5 time, 
:md gaining favour every where by hisscliolarsliipand ability. 
He retunicd to England in the summer of 1639, but did 
not take up bis residence with his fatlicr, who was aliuut 
giving up his house at Horton, and after some temporary 
lodgings in St. Bride’s Ciiurcliyard, Fled Street, lie took a 
hcaise in a garden, in Aldersgate Street, and began work as 
n private sehoolniaster. His pupils were chiefly the children 
of relatives or well-to-do friends, and ho appears to have 
always had a liking for the honourable work of school 
teaching. But public affairs also claimed his attention, for 
the struggle between the King and the Parliament was now 
leaching a crisis, and Milton, who thought and felt very 
strongly on the subject, was soon in tho thick of tlie strife. 
It was carried on very largely by means of tracts and con- 
troversial p^imphlets, and Slilton’s hand is first discerned in 
the celebrated pamphlet published in reply to Bishop Hall, 
under the name of “ Smectymnuu.s,” from tho initials of the 
Puritan ministers, Steplien Marshall, Edmund Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spur- 
Stowe, wlio assisted to write it. Ho afterwards issued 
independently five other pamphlets bearing upon the con- 
tioversy, the most important being entitled “Of Refor- 
mation touching Church Discipline” (1641), and “The 
Reason of Church Government” (1642). In 1643 Milton 
married Mary Powell, a young lady in her eighteenth year, 
a miMiiber of a Royalist family of Oxford’s line, but the 
union proved an unhappy one. Tho cliange from the 


cheerful snrroinidings of her father’s home to the grave 
simplicity of her husband's, proved very distasteful to tlio 
young adfe, and about two months after her marriage slie 
obtained leave to pay a tisit to her parents, and then re- 
fused to return. Milton forthwith published in the course 
of 1644 and 1646 four treatises on the doctrine of divorce, 
in wliioh he nrged that the notion of a sacramentAl sanctity 
in tho maiTiago relation was a clerically invented supersti- 
tion, and claimed the right of divorce for a husband who 
was deserted by his wife. These works naturally aroused 
a storm of opposition, and an attempt was made to bring 
him within tlie range of the law, on the ground that these 
pamphlets had not been licensed or registered. This drew 
from him in November, 1644, one of the noblest of his 
prose writings, entitled “ Areopngitica, a Speech of Mr. 
.lobn Milton for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing." lu 
August, 1645, a reconciliation was effected between him 
and his wife, and she afterwards bore him three daughters 
— Anno, Mary, and Deborah— dying in childbed with the 
last in 16r>3. In 1645 be published a collection of his 
poems in English and Latin, and about this tiire eom- 
mcnced the preparation of a cxiniplete history of Englaml, 
a system of divinity drawn from tlie Scripture in Latin, aiul 
a bitm dictionary. After the execution of Charles 1. 
Milton published a pamphlet entitled “Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates,” in which he boldly dffended the step 
that had been taken, and shortly afterwards he was ap- 
pointed s(K:retary for foreign tongues to the council of state 
of the Commonwealth, at n salary of £288 a year, equal 
to about £1000 at the present day. This position bronglit 
him ifito close contact with all tho Iciidcrs of the republic, 
and in the pursuit of his duties he was called upon to pen 
some of the noblest state papers ever authorized by an 
KiiglLsh government. Some hundred and twenty ofliciul 
Uitin letters, written or dictated by him, remain to us, but 
these are tlirown into the shade by his literary works jn 
defence of the republic. The first of these, a pamphlet on 
the “ Article.s of Peace between the Earl of Ormond and 
tho Irish Rebeds,” appeared in May, 1649, and in the latter 
part of the same year he published his “ Eikonoklastd-s,” 
in reply to the celebrated “ Eikon Basilike,’' attributed to 
Charles L, but really written by Dr. John Gaudon. At tho 
end ,of this year there appeared on the Continent a work 
entitled tho “ Defensio Regia pro Carolo L,” by Salmasius 
or Claude do Saumaise of Leyden, a man who enjoyed the 
reputation of being the greatest scholar of Europe. Tho 
duty of replying to this was intrusted to Milton, and in 
1651 lie issued a crushing retort in his “Pro Popnlo Angli- 
enno Defensio," a work which attracted great attention on 
the Continent, and did mucii towards raising tho influence 
of tho British republic. His eyesight, however, which had 
long been weak, failed him altogether soon after the publi- 
cation of this work, and in 1652 he became totally blind. 
He still, however, continued his duties as secretary, dictat- 
ing the letters he was unable to write, and be published his 
“Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicapo” in 1C64, in 
reply to a pamphlet published at the Hague, entitled 
“ Rcgii Sanguinis Clamor.” In this work, and in the'two 
other pamplilets by which it was followed, Milton fiercely 
attacked the suiiposed author of tho ** RegH Sanguinis," Alex- 
ander Morris, the real author being, however, Dr« Peter da 
Moulin. In 1656 Milton married a second wife, one 
Katharine Woodcock, but she died in childbirth fifteen 
months afterwards, her child dying with her. In 1657 
Andrew Marvell was associated with Milton in the duties 
of the secretaryship, but it fell to Milton to compose some 
of the most important despatches of Cromwell to Louis 
XIV., Mazarin, and Charles Qustavns, in 1658. The 
death of Cromwell in September, 1658, left the protector- 
ship to Richard Cromwell, nnder whom Milton continued 
to serve, and no man struggled more manfully than he did 
to preserve the Commons ealtb and prevent the return of 
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Charles Tl. Even as late as April, ICCO, he issued a ' 
pampldet fiercely denouncing the royal family, and when 
ill the May of that year Charles II. made his entry into 
London, Milton found it necessary to conceal himself in 
1 he house of a friend in an obscure part of the city. It is 
not (dear how he escaped the vengeance of the Uoyalists, 
but when the Act of Oblivion was passed his name did not 
appear ns one of the exceptions, and though for some rea- 
son not recorded he was taken into custody by the sergeaiit- 
at-arins of the House of Commons, he was released in 
December, IfifiO, and was never afterwards molested. 
Detwe(Mi ICfil and 1664 he resided in seclusion in a house 
in Jewin Street, visited by a few faithful friends, and busy 
wii li cei'tain literary projects which had remained suspended 
during his otficial career. He seems to have been peculiarly 
unliiippy in his domestic arrangements, and his three 
daughters, wliose education he had neglected, and to whom 
he appears to have been a stern parent, failed to render 
him tlic willing obedience be rc(}uired, so that lie married a 
tliird wife, Klisabeth Minshull, in 3663. In the last year 
of Cromwell’s protectorate he had commenced his greatest 
work, ** Paradise Ixist,’* the composition of which appears 
to have b(ien completed before July, 1665, for when in 
tliat month he went with his family to the village of Chal- 
font, St. Giles, lluckinghaiiishire, he allowed his friend 
Thomas Kllwood to see the work in MS., and to take 
away a copy for perusal. It was first published in 1667, 
tli(^ copyright being purchased by Samuel Simmons, a 
printer of Aldcrsgato Street, for £it down, a promise of 
another £5 after the sale of a first edition of 1300 copies, 
and the further promise of two more payments of similar 
sums if two more editions were called for. It was as if 
an author now were to part with all his riglits in a volume 
for XI7 10s. down, and a conliiigciicy of £52 10«. more 
in three equal instalments. The poem seems to have iHieii 
very well received, for by the end of two years all the 
copies of the first edition were sold, and its fame brought 
him numerous visitors, ^^miich more tlian he did desire.” 
He is described at this period of his life as being led alxiut 
the streets, a slender figure, rathc^r uuder middle stature, 
looking younger than he really was, but evidently in feeble 
health. By his biographer Richardson, he is described ns 
“sitting before ins door in a gray coat of coarse cloth, in 
warm, sultry weather, to enjoy the fresh air; and so, as in 
his own loom, receiving the visits of tlie people of dis- 
tinguished paits as well as quality.” He suflered muck 
from gout in his later years, but seems to have retained a 
fair measure of cheerfulness, and to have found relaxation 
in music, llis literary labours wore still maintained with 
unabated vigour, and in 1669 he published his “ Accedence 
('oinmeneed Grammar;” ir. I<i70, his “History of Britain 
to the Norman Conquest;” and in 1671 the two poems, 
“ Paradise Itegained,” and “Samson Agonistes.” In 1673 
he issued his last political pamphlet, under tho title of 
“ True Religion, Heresy, Scliism,” Ac., a mild and temper- 
ate version of the opinions he had vehemently expressed 
hidore, and a second edition of his minor poems. Ho died 
from gout-fever, 8tli November, 1674, at the age of sixty- 
six, and bis body was buried in the Oliurch of St. Gil(;s, 
Cripplogate, beside that of his father, 12th November, 1674. 

As a poet Milton has earned for himself an imperishable 
fame. His gi*eat epic attains a sublimity of thought and 
a grandeur of style worthy of its theme. To say that it 
has defects is to say tluit it is human, but what other poet 
ever essayed so noble a f^ght, and soared above so lung? 
In modem epic literature it stands unrivalled, and it can 
he compared with no other work except the great poem of 
Dante. In his minor poems, though less lofty, ho is not 
less admirable. The harmony of his numbers, the richness 
of his imagery, the beauty of his language, his fine sym- 
pathy with all that the world contains of the lovely and 
delightful, must ever command the suffrages of impartial 


■ritic-s. Their catholicity is also a oonppicuons feature. 
Tlie stern, austere republican is nowhere visible ; the formal 
Puritan wears the laurel and the blossom-wreath of Italian 
bard.s. He has an eye for the “ studious cloister” and the 
“ storied window his fancy loves to dwcdl upon “ throngs 
of knights and barons bold bis ear listens well pleased to 
“ the merry bells ” and tho “ jocund rebecks or to tho 
“full-voic’d quire,” whose sweetiu'ss “dissolves him into 
ecstasies.” For beauty cvcrywh<‘re, or at least for sueh 
beauty as is of a sensuous aud ideal character, Milton has 
the poePs eye and lu*art. 

As a prose writer Milton has received the energetic 
praise of Macaulay, who assert.*! that his works “ abound 
with pnssagi^s compared with which tho finest deelamatioim 
of Burke sink into insignificance,” and that tliey must be 
studied by every man wlio wishes to become acquainted 
with tho full power of the English language. As a matter 
of fact, however, they have for the most part remained 
unread except by scholars, and their style is strangely out 
of keeping with the taste of the present day. It by no 
means follows, however, that this is the fault of tlie writings 
tlHunselves, for modern English prose will hardly compnio 
favourably with the grander and more elaborate st) le of some 
of the old masters ; and it may he that a future generation 
will hononr in Milton the great thinker, the {(‘rvid contro- 
versialist fox the cause of freedom and self-govermnent, 
and tho writer of a lofty, rhythmic, and impabsioiied prose, 
as well as the poet of unquestioned einiiieuoe. 

Of Milton’s poems over 150 editions have been published, 
while his biography has been written by Tolanii, the two 
Richardsons, Birch, Bishop Newton, Dr. Johnson (in tlie 
“ Lives of the Poets”), Dr. Symmons, and Dr. Todd. All 
these biographies, however, have been snrpassi^d by tlm 
moiiuniental work of Professor Masson, the publication of 
which, extending ov(«r twenty years, was completed in 1 880. 
An edition of the poetical works of Milton has also b(‘eii 
prepari*d by the professor, which appeared in 1874 (3 vols., 
Cambridge), a second edition being issned in 1882. There 
have also been several editions of Milton’s prose writings, 
one of the latest being that issued in Bohn’s Standard 
Library (five vols., 1848-53), A “ Selection,” with an in- 
troductory essay by Ernest Myers, was published in Tiondon 
in 1884. A fnc-simile of the original edition of “ Paiadise 
Lost” was published by Elliot Stock in 1877. 

MILWAUKEE, the most populous town of Wis- 
consin state, United States, stands on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, 80 miles north of Chicago, and 75 miles 
east of Madison. The site is partly tho fiats bordering tlio 
river of same name, and pai’tly bluffs 100 feet above it. 
The Milwaukee apy>rouches from the north, and th(% Meno- 
monee coining from the WTst joins it a mile from its inotith. 
Both streams are navigable for sninll vessels about 2 miles 
up, and tho harbour is deep and roomy, one of the best oir 
the entire lake navigation. It is a bandsnmc town. Tlio 
brick used for building is of a pleasing cream colour, and 
little aflccted by weather; it is made in large quantity, 
and is an important article of export. The whole town 
is beautifully planted with trce.s, and the climate is very 
genial. It possesses a home for disabled soldiers, a fine 
park, a public library, numerous churches, religious, chari- 
table, educational, and social institutions, and exteiisivo 
warehouses and business ofiices. It is the centre of a 
large railway system, has a great and inen'asiiig trade in 
pork, metallic ores. &c., and after Chicago is the greatest 
grain market of the Union. The population in 1880 was 
1 15,678, and contained a large G(;nrmu element. 

MXM'ETXTE is an nrscuiatc of lead with a certain pro- 
portion of chloride (3(rb3Asa08)4-l*hCl3). It is clo^cly 
allied to pyroinorphite, tho arsenic acid replacing the phos- 
phoric acid. It occurs associated with lead ores in many 
localities, hut is seldom of any commercial importance, and 
Is of interest rather as a perfect example of isomorpliibin^ 
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It receives its name from the Greek a mimic, from 

its close resemblance to pyroinorpbite, from wliich it is 
diiTicult to distinguish it. 

MIM'XCBY, in biology, is a metaphorical expression 
for the advantageous external resemblance of one species 
to another. The word was first used by Mr. Bates, and 
tlie biological facts which it expresses have been exhaus- 
tively studied by Mr. Wallace, who denis with the question 
in his ** Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection.** 

Tlie phenomenon to which tiic term mimicry is applied 
may be stated in general terms as follows : — Certain 8{)ecics 
of animals being themselves edible, and belonging to groups 
which are attacked and devoured by numerous enemies, 
obtain protection by their close resemblance to some of the 
brightly coloured species which arc free fi'oin attack on 
account of some special means of defence, as a nauseous 
odour or taste, a sting or an indigestible hardness. 

The best examples of mimicry occur among some 
tropical families of butterflies. The lleliconido), which 
are cxtrcinely numerous in tropical America, are all showy, 
brilliant, slow-ilyiiig butterflies, but accoi-ding to Mr. Bates 
they are never eaten by birds and lizoi'ds like other butter- 
flies. Their immunity from attxick is no doubt due to the 
frtct that their tissues are pervaded by a yellow secretion, 
which possesses a peculiarly pungent odour, and gives 
them a nauseous taste. Their larvso and piiptc also possf'ss 
the pungent yellow seerotioii, so that these butterflies 
escape destruction in all their stages of existence. It is 
evident that it is advantageous to these inedible species to 
become as conspicuous as ]K)ssiblc, so tiuit they might nut 
Ite hunted and maimed. Having, then, vast numhers of 
conspicuous inedible butterflies fl} ing in the woods, it will 
be readily seen what an advantage in the struggle for 
existence would be gained by a rai*e species of butterfly, 
wliich, inhabiting the same region and being without any 
speeial protectiuii.acquircd suflicientsupeificial resemblance ! 
to the protected species to bo mistaken for Uiein by birds ! 
and lizards. Now this is exactly what occurs. In the | 
same forests with the llelicM>nid» are found butterflies . 
belonging to a totally distinct family, Pieridw, most of 
which, like their English rcpresontalives, the cabbage and I 
biinistoiie butlerflies, are white or yellow. But some 
species of Lej)talis, a genus of I’icTidas, so exactly rpseiiiblo 
])articii]ar species of the Ilelicoiiidse in the p<>culiar shape 
uiid colouring of their wings that experienced entomologists 
like Mr. Bates and Mr. Wallace were eonstaiitly deceived. 
The mimicking species was always found in the same 
district, and flying with tlic species which it mimicked, 
and was far rarer in individuals. But as tiio mimicking 
species was no more protected in its larval and pupal con- 
ditions than the other Pieridas, an increase of numbers 
suflicient to endanger the success of the imitation would 
Lb prevented. Tin’s theory of mimicry docs not of course 
imply a con»cioHs^ imitation by one species of the aptiear- 
aiice of another, but that any variation in the direction of 
a resemblance to a specially protected group would be 
fixed and intensiflod by natural selection. Natural selec- 
tion would from lime to time exert a tendency to make the 
inedible imitated species more and more conspicuous, and 
jmri passu increase the mimetic reseniblancc of the imitator. 

In the tro]>ics of the Old World two families of butter- 
flies, Danaides and Acraddoe, nearly allied to Ilelieonida?, 
aiv mimicked by butterflies belonging to species of Papilio 
and Diadcma. In some of these coses the females alone, 
owing to their greater need for protection, are mimics. In 
oV. spetMCR, Papilio mtrope^ there are three distinct female 
funns, each mimicking a particular species of Danais, and 
ditVering in appearance from each other and from the 
mule insect. In our o.vn country the clear- wing moths of 
the family iCgcriidte mimic bees, wasps, and ichneumon-flies, 
wJiifh are protected from attack by their stings. Mimicry is 
iki' from uncommon among beetJ^, especially in the group 


I.ongicovn1a. The soft-budied beetles forming the group 
MalacodcnnifOf which “ soldiera** aiid“ sailors*’ (Tclcphuvus) 
are examples, are protected by a nauseous taste from tiie 
attacks of birds ; and these are mimicked by species of 
loiigicorns. Other trepical longicorns present a mimetic 
rcsemblaiico to certain weevils, which have the surface of 
the body so hard that it cannot be pierced by a bird's beak. 
Other loiigicoi*ns again mimic bees, wasps, sawflies, and 
ants. Wasps and bees are also mimicked by species of 
tw'o-wing«*d flies of the order* Diptera. There are certain 
parasitic flics behmging to the genus Volueella whose Inrvua 
feed on those of l^es ; and these so exactly resemble the 
particular species of bee upon which they prey that tiicy 
enter the bee's nest undetected, and deposit tlicir eggs. 
A few instances of mimicry occur in the vertebrate sub- 
kingdom, especially among birds. In Australia and the 
Moluccas species of Miineta, a genlis of Orioles, occur to- 
gether with the friar-birds (Tropidorhynclms) and mimic 
them, thus obtaining the advantage of the respect which 
the bold pugnacious character of the friar-birds inspires in 
their common enemies. 

MIM'XR, God of Wisdom, in the Norse mythology, 
dwelling by the tree Ygdrasil, and drinking daily of tliO 
spring of wisdom which flows from among its roots. 

SnMO'SA is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
LKcaJAiiNos^. and giving its name to an important sub- 
order, Mitnosese. In this suborder the flowers are regular 
and quite small ; the calyx is gamosepalous or partite in a 
valvalo manner ; the petals are valvate, generally connate 
below the middle ; the stamens are free or monadclphoiis. 
The genus as at present limited by Bcnlham and Hooker, 
contains about 2U0 species, which are chiefly natives of 
the wanner parts of America, a few being found in Africa 
and Asia, but none in Australia, where Acacia takes Us 
place. The calyx is inconspicuous ; the stamens are the 
s:imc in number as the petals, or twice as many ; the valves 
of the ripe pod fall away, leaving the rim persistent on the 
stalk. The species are heibs or shrubs, sometimes climb- 
ing, and rarely trees. The flowers are in globular heads 
or in spikes. The leaves are bipinnate, with a large num- 
ber of leaflets, which are very often sensitive. TI)C leaves 
of all the species sleep at night, that is, the opposite leaf- 
lets come into contact, and point towards the apex of the 
leaf, slid the whole leaf hangs down. Tlie upper surfaces 
of the leaflets are thus covered, and according to Darwin 
(“Movements of Plants”) “the benefit thus derived is the 
protection of their upper surfaces from radiation into the 
ojien sky, and in many cases the mutual protection of all 
the parts from cold by their being brought into close ap- 
proximation.** The petioles also rise during night, and 
Darwin, speaking of these and other cases, says, “ It may 
be strongly suspected that in some cases the rising of the 
petioles, when considerable, does beneficially serve tl:e 
plant by greatly reducing the surfaoe exposed to radiation 
at night.” The same kind of motion takes place when the 
leaf is tonched, but the movement is mneh quicker. Pro- 
fessor Burdon-Sandorson has shown that an electrical dis- 
charge takes place in the plant tissue, jusi as when an‘mal 
muscle is excited. Tlie dropping movement of the leaf- 
stalk is caused by tlie discharge of water from the cells on 
the lowei' part of the “ joint ** between the stalk and the 
|. branch, and a similar explanation applies to each of the 
minor movements. 

MI'BKUS or BOMS (whence onr pantomime)^ a rough 
dramatic representation. among, the Greeks and Romans 
of farcical interludes. Tlie Greek mimoi were in Doric 
prose, the better to give a rustic rudeness to the dialogue; 
the Roman inimi depended more on gesture and horseplay, 
and far less on dialogue, and curiously enotigh such buf- 
fixinorios were the favourite exhibitions at funeral ceie- 
inonies. They served also as afterpieces to the tragedies. 
They were not very decent oftentimes, and ft does not 
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well for Homan taste that they wore always in greater 
favour than the legitimate drama, Tlio actors in mimes 
dressed absurdly, but wore neither high shoes (sock and 
buskin) nor masks. 

MZN'ARBT (from the Arabic meneroA, a lantern), a 
tall, slender, shaft-like tower, vising high into the air beside 
the mosque, and bearing a gallery at its summit, whence 
the muezzin (crier) summons the faithful at the appointed 
time^to prayer, 

MIND, in its liighcst development, may almost be limited 
to man. But in its lowlier forms it is known to extend 
through all the animal kingdom, at least as far down as 
the Modusse, and who shall say to what limit further dis- 
coveries shall enlarge its extension ? 

We are sure that inanimate nature is entirely non-sentient, 
and we may without difficulty assure ourselves that plants 
me also, in the proper sense of the word, non-sentient ; 
for the examples of the sensitive plant, shrinking from the 
touch, and of the Dronera and Venu»^» flfitrapy which close 
round morsels of flesh or imprison hapless flics and devour 
them, are not truly to be taken as showing mind even in 
its humblest form of unconscious reflex action upon a sen- 
Rstion ; but they resemble rather the action of chemical 
affinity, or the selective power of the magnet which draws 
to itself iron fragments, and those only, from a mixed mass 
of filings of all metals* The requisite combination being 
provided, chemical union or molecular motion takes place, 
and that is all. 

Bo in the lowliest animals, such as the formless Ammba, 
mliid is probably not present, although the creature gropes 
towards its food and absorbs it into its structureless body, 
or flows round it rather, a like molecular stimulus licing 
sufficient to explain the operation. But when we find the 
medusa (of which the jelly-fish is a common type) responsive 
to a local stimulus, so that the Tiaropsis, for instance, moves 
its polypite (a long funnel-like body which hangs dolvn 
from the main hemisphere or bell ” of the ci*eature, and 
serves as its stinging apparatus and its mouth), to any ]uirt 
of the bell which has been touched, and continues to move 
it as other parts are touched in turn, wo are face to face 
with a distinct reflex action, a response of a lowly menial 
character to an external stimulus. On examination a 
peculiar kind of tissue, called nerve-tissue, is found to exist 
in this medusa, and extended experience has shown us 
that the presence of nerve-tissue is the physical condition 
necessary for any manifestation of sensibility whatever. 

As organisms increase in sensibility tbeir power of dis- 
criminating between various kinds of stimulus increases, 
and the muscular responses will vaiy with the sorts of 
stimulus received. This will call for a diflerentiation of 
tissue, and this latter in its turn will increase the power of 
distinguishing between various sorts of stimulus. Thus 
the forms of creation rise from tbo medusa with its one 
sense of touch, its one unconscious form of feeling, and its 
one kind of tissue, to the man with his six (or more) senses, 
his many forms of mental action, and his numerous and 
complex tisBues. But in this vast scale three well-defined 
mental sta^ are discoverable; the lowly medusa has a 
mere simple rejlex action, wholly unconscious as we believe; 
higher forms have as well as this a far more complex mental 
action which we call instin(Aive^ and in the highest organ- 
isms we find not only these two but a still further advance 
in complexity to what we term inUUigeni actions. Man. 
the most Intelligent of all animals, still possesses, in addi- 
ction, many instinctive traits and many more simply nffiex. 
What is important to notice is that, nowhere in the long 
chain can wo find any definite break ; nowhere can we pause 
and say, Here begins the true mind, the true intelligence 
and below this mere nervous action, unconscious, non- 
mental, exists.** Man shares his nature with the medusa, 
blinks at a bright light by the self-same unconscious action 
as that which moves the polypite of the Tiaropsis, and all 


he vast machinery of his mind is built up upon this foniH 
dation. He stands at the head of an innuinerable series 
>f imperceptible steps, ascending in many variuns ways 
.brough the whole wide vault of creation's mighty arch. 

The human mind, as we know it in its completeness, 
seems a coherent unity in each one of us. We con examine 
ts workings by introspection and by observation of others; 
but we cannot discern Us nature. Philosopby or inetupbystca 
has sought in vain to ariive at the solution of this problem 
during many centuries. We mark off mind from matter 
[see Maitkii], and it is a convenient distinction ; bnt at 
tlie same time we admit that we know of matter only 
through its effect on our mind, and vice ver^d, that every 
mental actif>n is accompanied with a molecular motion of 
matter— -namely, of our nervous tissue. Wlien we see, 
there is no doubt that the nervous irritation of the retina 
precedes the perception of light by the mind ; and when 
we walk there is equally no doubt that the action of the 
mind precedes the invitation of the nervous tissue, which 
stimulates the motion of the leg. We have come to believe, 
after much study by careful observers, that most of our 
rejlex actions arc due to the action of the sympathetic ner- 
vous system and the. spinal cord of the cerebral system ; that 
most or all of our inHinctive actions are due to the great 
ganglia at the base qf the brain ; and that the wholb of our 
intelligent action is duo to the hemisphf'res of the brain. 
We call the brain, therefore, using mind in, a sense limited 
to its highest manifestations, the organ of mind." Phre- 
nologists have sought even to subdivide the brain into 
regions of special mental characteristics — that is, into so 
many little brains, each one having its own phase of mind, 
one for colour, one for space, one for memory, &c. ; but 
this theory has for some years been quite discredited among 
competent observers. On the other hand, it seems in- 
creasingly likely that some special functions will be eventu- 
ally localized in different parts of the brain. (See Dr, 
Fcrrier on “ The Functions of the Brain," [.nndon, 187fi.) 

How mind and matter are united, or whether they are at 
bottom the same or different substances nr existences, has not 
been determined. We observe that mental life runs poi'allel 
with material life; every thought is accompanied with 
waste of brain ti.sHne, and vice vered. Hence a school has 
arisen which explains mind by materialism^ saying that the 
material body is the one substance and active principle of 
which mind is one of the special activities ; wliilo, on tiie 
other hand, an oppositig school holds to epiriiualim (the 
philosophical use of the term being here meant), and says 
that the material body is of itself inert, and is only informed 
with life and activity by a spiritual principle. Finally, the 
desire to meet what seems real in each of these opposing 
views has given rise to monism^ the doctrine that matter 
and mind are only two attributes of the same substance, 
two sides of the same sliield, or differing but as the convex 
and concave faces of the same cur\'e. This question of the 
Inner nature of mind doubtless derives more importance 
tlinii it should otherwise possess (since it belongs to the 
region of the probably unknowable), from its connection 
with the universal hope of the immortality of the soul. If 
mind cannot exist' apart from matter, personal immortality 
would seem impossible ; but fortunately that is not proved. 
What is proved is that t» this world mind does not exist 
apart from matter, a conclusion widely separated from the 
above. 

Meanwhile, for each man tlicro is at least one distinc- 
tion clear and obvious — namely, the distinction between 
Bubject and object^ between the me and the not-me. And, 
moreover, we can study mind either in the me by observing 
our own thoughts and sensations, or in the not-me by ob- 
serving, so far as we are able, the same things in the mind 
of others. Neither of these methods is in itself sufficient; 
for an exclusive attention to our own mind would not give 
tts a knowledge of mind in general; and, on the other band, 
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rfnre wc cnn observe others only by their external tnani- 
fchtaitions. these are in themselves, as it were, woi-ds in an 
unknown tongue, only valuable after interpretation by our 
own thoughts and feelings. 

Analyzing mind, wc find it divisible into three classes of 
phenomena— those of Fekuno, those of Wii.ii, and those 
of thought or Intellect ; and the class feelinff is subdi- 
vided into Sensation and Emotion. This classificatum 
is due mainly to Moses MimdelsKobn, and to Kant after 
him, and is now practically wlopted as exhaustive. The 
department ol/eeliity includes all unr pleasures and pains, 
sensation taking the physical, emotion the mental side; 
tliat of vhH includes all our actions, except the unconscious 
onus due to reflex or instinct i\*e impulses ; that of thmght 
or iuU'Ilect inclndes perception, memory, exmeeption, ab- 
straction, reason, judgment, and imngination, and is found 
to rest upon tbreo fundamental powers or functions — 
namely, the consciousness of diftxToncc, the consciousness 
of agi cement, and the power of memory. Must of these 
defiart incuts and of tiicir included properties of the mind 
ur(t fully treated of in separate articles, to wiiich the reader is 
refenvtl. It is only necessary here further to observe, that 
the mind seldom, if ever, operates exclusively in any one 
of its departments. A volition or act of will always arises 
from feeling or thonglit, a feeling is nearly always accom- 
panied by will or desire and by thought, and so on with 
the other instances. On the other hand, as we have seen 
ill tills brief sun'oy, sensation is tlie lowest department of 
mind, extending far lieluw consciousness or mind ]iroper, 
ami maybe regarded as the primary (leparlment of feeling; 
the intelh-ct may be regarded as chiefly growing out of 
this ; the emotions as growing out of the intellect acting 
upon sensations ; and the will as derived from the intellect, 
espi*cially the memory, being controlled tbi-oughout by one 
of the two branches of feeling. 

MZN'BSN, a town of (iermany, in the province of 
Westphalia, l^russia, and the capital uf the government of 
the same name, is situated 37 miles by railw'ay W, from 
Hanover, on the left bank of the Weser, here crossed by 
twm bridges. It is one of the oldest towns in Gennany. 
The streets are narrow and irregular; the old-fashioned 
houses are in mnieral built of stone or brick. The I>oin- 
or cathedral-close, is a hundsuine square planted 
with tix?cs. Among the public buildings, the largest and 
handsomest is the Komau Catholic cathedral, which was 
eimqileted in 1072; it is built in the lower part of tlie 
town, on a foundation made with piles. There are al>o 
Lutheran, Uumau Catholic, and Calvinist churches. The 
fortifications have been greatly improved since 1815, and 
there are some barracks. Besides the gymnasium and a 
seminary for schoolmasters, there are several public schools, 
hospitals, and other useful institutions. The manufactures 
are woollen stuffs, linen, hosiery, tobacco, sugar, vinegar, 
beer, and brandy. In the vicinity there are oil and saw 
mills. The population of the town in 1881 was 17,807. 
The French were defeated near Minden on the Ist of 
August, 1769, by an Anglo-Hanoverian force under Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord George Sockville, the latter of whom 
was afterwards deprived of all his conHuands for alleged 
coAvardice and incapacity. 

MZNE&AL D1SPOS1T8 are the various accumulations 
of ore of eCiOiidmio importance found in the crust of the 
giolie. They arc usually formed of associations of minerals 
in a more or less highly crystalline condition, some metal- 
liferous, which constitut j for the most part the ore; others 
nue earthy, forming usually the gaiigue. Several modes 
of clasNifying these deposits have been proposed ; none of 
them, however, are quite free from some objection, and are 
adopted cbiefiy for convenience. Broadly, they may be 
divided into superficial and inclosed deposits. 

Superjicinl deposdt» usually result from the disintegra- 
tion, traubpuit, and accumulation in a more eoucentruted 


I form of the material from inclosed deposits. Tbe miwt 
important of this class are the placers or alluvial dc]ioHits 
wherein tin, gold, platinum, and other heavy metals ac- 
cumulate. I n some exceptional cases sn perficiul deposits are 
formed by chemical precipitation ; such are the bog iron and 
lake ores. To these also may bo added such accumulations 
as tho Turf copper mine formerly worked in Wales. 

Incloaed deposila are the most abundant of our metal- 
liferous minerals, thongh seldom as rich os the supcificiiil 
accumulations. Of them there are several distinct funus 
that have evidently originated iii'various ways. The first 
to be noticed are beda or strati fied mineral drpoaita^ Tliese 
have evidently been formed con tern poraneouHly with tlie 
adjoining strata. In sumo instances particular porous 
beds appear to liavo been invaded subsequently by a solu- 
tion beai'ing mineral matter which was deposited. Such 
deposits, however, belong properly to a class which are 
termed impregnations. The minerals mostly found in 
beds are several of the iron ores, such as the ironstones of 
the coal measures and the various oxides found in thick 
lieds ill some highly metamorphosed rocks. Copper ores 
occur in the Kiipferschlefer of Mansfield, Saxony; and at 
Aldenipy Edge, in Cheshire, a sandstone impregnated with 
carbonate of copper has been extensively worked. 

jAfdea arc the deposits that furnish most commercial 
ores. They have been formed subsequent to tlic deposition 
of the inclosing strata, and are the filling up of fissurcH 
funned in the rock. The theories as to the formation of 
these metalliferous deposits are very various, hut it appears 
that after the formation of tbe fissures, they became the 
channels — probably at a great depth beneath tbe surface 
of tbe earth — of tliermal waters, bearing mineral mutter 
in solution, and possibly to some extent in suspension: 
tliest became precipitated by the cooling of tiie solution, 
or by release of pressure as they ascended, and in other 
cases by the reaction of solutions from the adjoining strata. 
Sq^netiines tho deposit occurs at tho junction of two kinds 
of rock ; it is then considered as a contact depoaiL Usually 
the country rock adjacent to the lode is affected and min- 
eralized, sometimes to such an extent as to be workable for 
tho ore ; tills is termed the capel. Abundant instances of 
lodes are to be found in all mining districts, their contents 
varying greatly. The various phenomena connected there- 
with cannot be noticed here, but may be found fully 
treated of in tho various special works on this subject. Of 
the Ollier veins may be mentioned gnah veina and aegra^ 
gation veina j wliich are usually filled from the adjoining 
strata. 

Of irregular depoaiia not included among tlio preceding 
varieties there are a great number; these may be mass 
deposits or large pockets, occupying cavities in certain 
strata. Of such a nature appear to bo tho masses of licina- 
tite found In limestones, and bunches of galena and other 
ores found in some districts. Btockwork is a German 
term applied to a deposit containing numerous ramifying 
small veins of metalliferous stuff. Inipregnatious, as tlie 
term implies, are deposits containing disseminated metal- 
liferous substances. They have probably^been fonned by 
tbe rocks having been subjected to a solution from whicli 
the metalliferous mi nerals were deposited. 

MINSBAL WATXR^Zbe name usually given to all 
spring waters whicli contain mineral ingredients in larger 
quantities than tho ordinary drinking water. Springs of 
tills kind are found in most of the countries of the world, and 
their use as remedial agents dates from a veiy remote period. 
By the old Greek pliysicians they were speeially favoured, 
and according to one tradition the temples of ACsoulapius 
were usually erected in proximity to a mineral spring. To 
the Bomans we are indebted not only for tbe discovery of 
tbe thermal mineral springs of Italy, but also of those of 
many other places in Europe; and Fluty, in his ** Natural 
History/' nuutions a laigo number of them, and right 1/ 
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obsGrvoB, that the waters are bucIi aa the aoil thron^h which 
they flow. The therapeutic action of mineral waters de~ 
penda chiefly upon tlioir chemical constitution, and for 
medical purposes they are used either externally or inter- 
nally, for bathin); or for di'inking, or both methods are 
employed in combination. Fonnerly it was believed that 
W’hen persons bathed in the water of the warm itiiiierul 
sprin&s the inp'edicnts in solution were absorbed into the 
system through the pores of the skin j but at present the 
more generally received opinion is that their action is limited 
to their stimulating influence upon the skin, and is not 
greatly ditforent from that of ordinary water. Many of 
tln*m, however, have a good local reputation as remedial 
agents when used in this way, and steel baths in waters 
containing iron, mud baths made with peat-earth stirred 
up in water, pine-leaf baths made of extract of the fresh 
Iraves of the Pinus gylrestrit^ with several otheiw, are used 
in Germany and elsewhere for the cure of disease. In 
most of the continental bathing-places the action of the waters 
is largely assisted by the pure mountain air pf the neigh- 
bourhood, and the regulations as to diet, rest, and outdoor 
exercise enforced hy the proprietors under the direction of 
the local physician. It is because these important adjuncts 
of rest, change, and recreation are wanting that the use 
of the waters away from tho baths is usually so dis- 
appointing. 

Fnim tho variety of the Ingredients found In most of the 
mineral waters of Europe, all attempts at chemical classiH- 
cation must bo more or less imperfect, but tho principal 
classes may be c6nveniently grouped as follows:— 

(1) Simple thermal waters, (2) muriated saline waters, 
(3) alkaline waters, (4) snlphated saline watci*8, (5) iron 
, or chalybeate waters, (6) sulphur waters, (7) earthy and 
calcareous w’aters. 

(1) Tho simple thermal waters usually contain a small 
amount of saline or gaseous constituents, and they ore 
chiefly remarkable for their elevated temperature, wliicli 
varies in tho diflferent spas from aliout 80® to over 
150® Falir. When taken intcmally their action resembles 
that of ordinary pure waim water, and they serve to in- 
crease the becrotioiiB attendant upon digestion, to render 
the process of tissue change more rapid, and to promote the 
elimination of effete mutter from tho system. Used as 
baths they cleanse and purify the skin, quicken the eiren- 
lalion of the blood, and promote free perspiration. Tepid 
baths are calming and soothing to the nervous system, 
while hot baths exercise a powerfully stimnlating influence. 
Among the more important spas of this class are Gastein, 
Tliplitx, Willbad, Flombibres, Warmbrunn, Clifton, and 
Ruxton. They are especially used in cases of neuralgia, 
chronic rheumatism, hysteria, painful menstruation, and 
several diseases of the skin. 

(2) Muriated saline waters are such as are marked by 
tho presence of a moderate quantity of common salt in 
addition to other ingredients, and when taken internally 
they exorcise an aperient influence upon the stomach and 
bovrels, as well as that of increasing the secretions of the 
kidneys ; used as baths they exercise a powerfully stimu- 
lating influence upon the skin. There are a largo number 
of spas of which the waters come under this description, 
and in England we have Middlewich, Woodhall, Hanxigate, 
l..camingtoD, and Cbelienliam. Some of the waters of this 
description are known as 5rfnes, from the large amount of 
salt they contain, tho best known being those of Droitwich 
in England, Rohme in Westphalia, and Mannheim in Hesse. 
Such waters are useful for Uio treatment of gout, rheuma- 
tism, scrofula, and abdominal plethora. 

(3) The alkaline waters ai'e subdivided into («) simple 
alkaline acidulous waters, the chief ingredients of wliicli 
are c.arboiiic acid and bicarbonate of soda. The most cele- 
brated of these are the hot springs of Vichy and the cold 
springs of Salxbruiui, Biliu, Fuiliingcn, Wilbclmsquelle, 


and Gcilimn. Tliey are useful an a remedy for eertnlh 
forms of indigestion, sluggish liver, tendency to gall-stones, 
renal calculi, and gravel, and chronic catarrh of tho respira- 
tory organs, {b) Muriated alkaline acidulous waters, 
which contain, in addition to the ingredients mentioned, 
a certain proportion of common salt. The chief spring.** 
of this class are those of Ems, Ruzut, La Bourboule, which 
are hot spring; and Seltcrs, Salzbrumi, and Rosbach, tl.o 
waters of which are cold. These waters are preferred to 
the former in cases where it is desirable to avoid loss of 
flesh and to improve the state of the blood. 

(4) Sulphated saline waters are characterized by a pre- 
ponderating nniount of the sulphates of soda or mngnc.^in, 
or both sulphates together, tiome of these are widely usc(L 
as purgatives, and they arc specially valnahle in the treat- 
ment of congestion of the liver and habitual constipation. 
The best known are those of Carlsbad, Friedrich shall, 
Hunyadi Janos, Piilhm, Epsom, Cljcltcnhum, l.<caniington, 
Seidlitz, Taraap-Schuls, and Bertrich. 

(5) Iron or chalybeate waters are a very numerous class, 
and they arc u.sed chiefly for convalescents after severe 
illness, in many forms of anwinia, clironie neuinlgia, and 
general debility. Some of them contain carbonute of iioii 
and carbonic a/.id, and these are considered the most easy 
of digestion. Tliore arc several springs of this description 
in England, the best known being one found at Harrogate, 
and the spring at Tunbridge Wells. Iron is also found in 
combination with the carbonates of soda, lime, and mng- 
nesia, and the sulphates of soda, magnesia, lime, and com- 
mon salt. Among the best known waters of this description 
are those of Orezza in Corsica, Pynnont and St. Moritz 
in the Engadiiie, Reinorz, Griesbach, and Tinimn, 

(fl) Sulphur waters are such as contain either snlphnrct 
of hydrogen or tJio sulpliuret of sudiutn, calciuiii, potns- 
mum, or magnesium. Of tho thermal spiiugs of this 
description tliose of Aix-la-Chapello, Baden in Anstna, 
Baden in Switzerland, Barbges, Eaux-Chuudes, Knux- 
Bounes, and Bagnferes de i^uclion. Of the cold snljihur 
waters those of llaiTogate in England, Moffat in Seotlaml, 
and Lisdunvarna in Ireland, may be mentioned, with thn.so 
of Eilsen, Menndorf, and LangenhrUckeii on the Continent. 
Sulphur waters arc mostly used in combined bathing and 
drinking courses in cases of chronic disease of the skin, 
rheumatism, gout, congestion of the liver, metallic poison- 
ing, and constitutional syplnlis. 

(7) Earthy and calcareous waters are such ns are marked 
by the presence of carbonate and sulphate of lime. Tiu'v 
act in a soothing manner upon the intestines, and some of 
them have an excellent reputation as diuretics. Their in- 
fluence, however, is comparatively slight, and several of them 
are used as table watera and not for medicinal purposes. 
The best known are those of Wilduiigen, Cuuzuii, ^it. 
Galmier, and Taunus. 

(See “ Spas of Europe, ” by Dr. Althaus, London, 18(52; 
J. Braun^s ‘•System, I.ierbueh d. Balncotherafje,” fonrili 
edition, Berlin, 1880, and tho English translation of this 
work by Dr, Hermann Weber, London, 1875.) 

MINBRAL'OGY is the science that treats of tho>>e 
Inorganic constituents which make up the mass of tlio 
globe and have a definite chemical constitution and crys- 
talline structure. The products of the earth's surface may 
he broadly classified as either organic or inorganic. Tho 
organic world is divided into the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; it is composed chiefly of compounds of cariitm, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and growth takes phi<-o 
by iiitussusceptiun or assimilation. The inorganic w^nld 
or iniuerul kingdom comprises nil the elements which, unit- 
ing chemically together in definite proportions, ffum salts, 
usually assuming a definite form which grows by accretion. 
Tho ultimate state to which the inorganic world can t)e 
reduced mechanically is to a number of minerals; it is with 
these that the iniucialogist has to deal, while .the cheuiiat 
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Investicatos the eh'inontH wliicli compose those minerals. 
Minerals bear to the elements a somewhat analogous rela- 
tion to that borne by the molecules of a substance to the 
atoms of its coiistitneutH. A mineral may be defined as a 
liody formed nntuniily without the agency of plants or 
animals, and which is homogeneous and constant both in 
chemical composition and physical characters. Rucks 
fire formed of an aggregation or mechanical mixture of 
iiiinei'als; and inasmuch as soils, sauds, clays, and most 
other superficial accumulations are formed of disintegrated 
rock, it follows that they arc all composed of minerals, 
filthough perhaps in a fragmentary condition. Mineralogy 
is therefore a complex science; a knowledge of it is essen- 
tial to the miner and getdogist, wliilc for the investigation 
of the ehcinical and physical properties of minerals the aid 
of such sciences as Ciikmistiiv, Ciiystalloorapijy, 
optics, heat, electricity, magiictism, &c., is requisitcw 

Most minerals ai’e solid at the ordinary temperature of 
the earth ; there arc, however, a few exceptions. Thus mercury 
is a liquid, but it solidifies in polar regions; water, too. is a 
liquid, but it freescs or becomes solid at a not very low 
temperature. Most other liquids arc mixtures or solutions 
(generally iii water) of other substances; and the fact of 
water being almost cTCrywhere present, and being a sol- 
vent in a gwater or less degi'ec for a vast number of sub- 
stances, modifies considerably the occurrence of solvable 
minerals on the surface of the earth. 

Minerals are more usually chemical compounds, but a 
few elements t)ccur native or in the free state. These are 
generally the less easily oxidizablo metals, as platinum, 
gold, silver, mercury, copper, &c., to which may also lie 
added the diamond and graphite forms of carbon, sulphur, 
and some others of rarer occurrence. 

Afinerals for the present purpose may be broadly sepa- 
rated into metalliferous minerals and rock-forming min- 
enils. MtUilliftrous minerals are those which liave a 
dominant metallic base that may be isolated with compara- 
tive ease by heat and simple reducing agents. This 
division includes the native metals, and from it our various 
ores are obtained. Although these minerals ai*e sometimes 
found disseminated through the rocks, they chiefly occur 
in certain spaces of comparatively limited extent known 
as mineral deposits. 

Itock^forming mineraU have mostly an earthy base, 
usually an oxide, the electro-positive element of which is 
with ditficulty isolated. This division would include not 
only the common rock-forming minerals, but the various 
accessory minerals, gems, and precious stones found in 
segregation veins and dnisy cavities of rocks. Silica 
((|nartz) and numerous silicates form the majority of the 
roek-forrning minerals. Carbonates also occur of which 
carbonate of lime is the most abundant. The other classes 
of salts are usually of less frequent occuiTencc. 

Minerals may be classified on several principles. The 
most approved appears to bo a chemical system, usually the 
basic element or metal being taken as the basis of group- 
ing; but in the cose of silicates It is difficult to follow this 
arrangement. Minerals may also be grouped according to 
their acid radicles, and for some purposes this method of 
classification is preferable to the preceding. Want of 
space precludes a discussion liere of the various systems 
of classification: individual mineral species will be found 
described in tlieir proper place, and some of the great 
groups are also mentioned. 

A mineral is homogeneous in structure: each species 
mtHsesses a definite form, composition, and external and 
internal structure, affording mechanical, optical, or other 
physical characters. The science of mineralogy is built up 
on a group of principles derived from such sciences as 
geometry, physics, and chemist ly, from which, by extended 
reasoning and observation, principles proper to itself may 
be evolved. The fundamental principles of geometry 


underlie the scionco, in that it deals with the boundaries 
occupied in space by certain forms of matter, and tlio 
relation of these bouudarios to each other. The characters 
of the matter occupying this space, and its optical and 
electrical properties, involve the science of physics ; while 
the constitution and composition of these bodies, their 
fu.^ibility, solubility, or the reverse properties, render the 
science of chemistry essential. 

Fonn, structuse, and colour are tome of the most" strik- 
ing peculiarities that are noted on examining a substaii(‘e. 
The forms assumed by minerals bear a striking relation to 
their chemical composition. These forms are bounded by 
plane suriaces, arranged in symmetrical order, according to 
mathematical law, producing a definite geometrical fonn 
termed a crystal. Minerals of the same chemical composition 
assume, under similar conditions, the same crystalline form 
or forms dcdttcihle I he one from the other— tliat is, they crys- 
tallize in the same system of crystallization, the crystals of a 
mineral species beingcssentially constant in theircomposit ion, 
structure, and Ibe angles of inclination of their*boinidiitg 
planes. [See Goniomktkk.] The most important opti- 
cal propiTties depend on the crystalline fonn. Mineials 
almost unlvcrsaliy are crystalline; opal, however, is an 
exception. Cuystallcigrapiiy, or the study of tiJO^e 
crystals, is of the utmost importance to the mineralogist. 
This subject has been already treated of, but it may be 
well to repeal that there are six systems of crystallization, 
varying in their degree of syimnctry, to which all minerals 
are referred. In addition to the crystalline form, distortion, 
twinning [see Ma(;i.k 8], and the aggregation of crystals 
have to be noted in minerals. Of the structural peculi- 
arities of crystals the most important is that of cleavage ; 
this always bears a relation to the fundamental form, being 
parallel to one of the faces of that form in which the 
mineral crystallizes. When it takes place in more than 
one direction it difibrs in the facility with which it occurs. 
Colour, though a striking feature in minerals, is not to be 
relied upon, as a very minute amount of certain substances 
will alter the colour completely; the colour is best observed 
from the streak or powder of the mineral. Ollier proper- 
ties dependent on light are lustre, refraction, polarization, 
and phosphorescence. 

Hardness is one of the most imnortant physical tests of 
a mineral, and from the facility w'ith which it may he ap- 
pruHl is generally one of the first resorted to. See Uaui>- 
UF MiNKRALS. 

MXNXR'VA* a Ijitin goddess. Professor Max MUlIer 
connects her uame with the Jjitin toens, the Greek rntuos^ 
and the Sanskrit manas, mind, thus e^rcssing the idea of 
intellectual ’power. It is unnecessary here to relate tho 
numerous myths of which Miiieiva was tho central fignre ; 
but the Romans held her in high hofiour, and two great 
festivals were annually celebrated to her glorification, the 
Quinquatria and the Quiiiqnatria Minor. At Romo she 
had three temples: one on the Capitol, the second on the 
Avontine, and a third on the Ccelian Hill. Id tlie usual 
Roman fashion, Minerva, as a virgin goddess and as the 
daughter of Jove, was soon inextricably <;pnfu8ed with five 
Greek AtbSna, who shared those characteristics, though in 
other respects her attributes were quite distinct^AtliSna 
having in addition to the attribute of wisdom a physical 
character, as the goddess of morning and of the free air 
and wind, springing from the brow of Zeus, god of the 
Ay: attributes quite foreign to the original Minerva. 

MZKElt'VA PltB88, a London printing establishment 
once notorious and frequently alluded to by the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuiy writers, but now forgotten. 
It flooded the town with cheap novels of the trashiest 
kind, full of absurd complioations of plot and exaggerated 
sentimentalities of dialo^e. 

anNXS and BIlNlNO« The science of mining has 
had a gradual growth and developmcoti Involving as it 
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does for its basis an acquaintance >vitli most of the applied 
and natural sciences, their progressive development has 
rendered mining subject to continual advancement and im- 
provement. Man at an early stage of his civilization 
probably found it advantageous to burrow into the earth 
in order to extract her treastires. On the discovery of 
South America the natives were found utilizing the mineral 
resources of their country to a considerable extent. In 
Nortli* America, at llie Lako Superior copper mines, it is 
evident the Indians have worked since the decadence of the 
stone ago, and their old weapons have been discovered (fig. 1). 

Fig. 1. 



Stone Hammer from the ancient copper-workings of Lako 
tiiiperior. Scale, oiie-half. 

Even in some British mines stone implements have been 
diKCOvered, as in the old workings of the Magpie Mine, 
-County Wicklow. In Eastern countries, such ns Asia 
IMirior, Servia, India, &c., there is littlo doubt that mining 
has been practised from very remote antiquity. Herodotus 
observes that a mountain in the island of Thasos was com- 
pletely burrowed by the Phoeniciaus in their search for the 
^precious metals. Tho silver mines of Lanrium in Attica 
were worked by the Athenians as early ns the beginning of 
the fourth centuty u.o., and under the Romans the quick- 
silver mines of Almadeu in Spain were extensively developed. 

In the British Isles it seems highly probable native 
metals, as gold, were worked at a very eai*ly period. Tho 
riiaMiicians, according to Strabo, were in the habit of 
coming to the Cassitorldes (probably the Scilly Isles or Corn- 
wall) trading in tin ; while of move recent evidences there 
are the old Roman mines in Wales, where they not only 
raised large quantities of gold, as at Gogofan, but had also 
extensive works for the baser metal lead, as at the ancient 
Roman lead-mine of Nantymwyn. During tho Saxon 
period the mines were much neglected, but were afterwards 
chiefly worked by the Jews, In the reign of Elizabeth the 
art of mining had fallen into so much decay that the im- 
portation of skilful German miners was found necessary to 
revive it, and they received every inducement to come and 
settle in tho country. 

The term mine^ in contradistinction to that of qxutrry^ 
is ill-deflped. In a popular sense a mine is a place where 
uiidcrgi'ound workings ore carried on for tho extraction of 
metalliferous matorid or some very useful substance, as 
coal or salt ; while a quarry is an open working for some 
less valuable matorial, as stone or slate. But this is not 
precise : for often metalliferous stuff is taken out in large open 
workings, as in the hydraulic gold workings of Culifornin, 
and from such deposits as the Pary's Mountain mino in 
Anglesey, the Dannemora Iron Mine in Sweden, and the 
pyrites mines at Rio Tinto, where the method of extraction 
is not very dissimilar from that adopted at tho Penrhyu shite 
quarries in Wales. Again, non-noetalliferoas stuff is often 
extracted from subteiTanean workings, as at tho Festiniog 
slate quan'isB and the vast labyrinth of galleries whicl 
have furnished building stone from underneath tho city of 
Paris. 

In mining the method adopted in working a deposit 
varies witli its position and form. When the deposit is 
iiTcgular, or a moss deposit of somewhat similar dimen- 
VOL. IX, 


sions in all directions, a variety of methods are followed, 
according to sun'ounding eircumstances. If, on tho other 
hand, as is moro usual, the dc^posii is inoro or less sheet- 
like in form, then the method of procedure is chiefly in- 
fluenced by the inclination of the deposit — that is, whether 
its piano more nearly approacQies the vertical or horizontal ; 
the former is more usual in metalliferous mining, the latter 
in coal-mining. It would bo impossible to enter into either 
of these branches in detail bore ; it must suflico to glance 
cursorily at the more interesting portions of tho subject, 
and endeavour to explain and exemplify some of tho more 
commonly occurring terms. 

The indications of a deposit of economic value are often 
only to ho learned after careful study of tl)e locality and 
considerable practical experience ; it then becomes neces- 
sary to ascertain, by several preliminary operations, its exact 
jmsitioo, direction, and inclination. This is usually effected 
by coHte^eninfj^ or cutting trenches through the superficial 
d(‘|K)sits across tho general direction of tlie lode or bed, 
.'iiid by sinking small pits at short intervals along the lino 
of its outcropi When its exact location and continuity 
have bi^cn proved it then becomes necessary to proceed 
further by underground workings. If in ii hilly c-onntiy 
this is usually performed by driving an ndit level or hori- 
zf)ntal gallery at tho lowest available level, either along the 
deposit itself or to cut it at a short distance. This level 
drains all the overlying deposit, and permits of tho stuff 
being removed without tho trouble of elevating it. Where 
this is impracticable a shaft has to be put down. This for 
Q highly-inclin(‘d depositor lode, not previously explored, is 
continued down upon the deposit itself, and having the same 
incluiatioQ or underlio, is then termed an unckrhy shaft. 
In this, arrangements for pumping the water, winding tho 
stuff, and ladders or a footway for the passage of tho miners 
have to be provided. From this shaft, at intervals of 1 0 or 
1*2 fathoms, horizontal levels are driven along tho direction 
of tho lode. Each two of tliese are subsequently joined at 
intervals by tcinzts — short shafts opening communication 
between two adjoining levels. The deposit is thus divided 
up into rectangular blocks, which, if of suflicient value, are 
subsequently removed by sloping. This sinking of shafts, 
driving of levels, in fact tho opening up of the mino and 
preparing it for the extraction of the slufl', constitutes the 
tutwork^ wherein the men are paid by the quantity of work 
done, usually at a certain rate per lineal fathom of certain 
fixed dimensions. The extraction of the stuff is usually 
done on tribute^ the miner getting a certain proportion out 
of the produce ; it is sometimes, however, done on tutwork, 
at 80 much per ton or so much per cubic fathom. 

When tho worth of the mine has been proved and ex- 
plorations carried on to some considerable depth, it is usual 
to put down a second shaft. This is generally vertical, from 
its convenience and the many advantages it possesses over 
one inclined. It is commenced in sucli a position on the 
side towards which the vein inclines that, it will cut the 
deposit in depth, levels or cross-cuts being driven across 
transversely in the inteiTal to cut the lode. In this shaft, 
which is generally rectangular, larger pumping machinery 
is provided, such as probably will suflice to combat the 
water for a considerable dcptli. In a well-iegulatcd mine 
there should be at least three separate sli.'ifts, one the 
engine-shaft, containing tho pumping machinery and ar- 
rangements for winding from the deepest poi't of the mine, 
and a footway for the use <)f tho shaft-men^ who have 
charge of the fittings of the sha 't o\' pit-work ^ the foreman 
being called the pitman or timber man. The engine-shaft 
should be tho largest and best coustnicted shaft in the 
mine; it is preferable that it sliould be a vertical or down- 
right shafts but in many instances the lower portions is an 
underlay shaft going with the dip of the lode. In any case, 
there should bo as few tnnis in ii as possible, though in 
some old Coniisli mines as many' os fifteen or twenty 
18 
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turns iiftve been known in shafts 200 or 300 fathoms 
deep. Of tlie other two shafts, one is reserved for draw- 
ing; the stuif from the main workinp^s, the other for the 
accent and descent of the miners. This may he by means 1 
of a man-engine, or as is more general, by ladders, when it ' 
is generally termed the footway shaft. In the, latter in- 
stance it is seldom vertical, but is mostly on the underlay, 
and proceeds downwards throngh the old workings and | 
abandoned winzes, so that the miners liavc often a great 
distance to travel to and fro liorizontally as well as verti- 
cal 1}^ 

In hed-inining, sneh as coal-mining, the sliafts are put 
dow'n vertically, and the levels proc(‘c(l from the bottom of 
the shaft, usually in two directions at riglit angles to each 
other and joined by transverse galleries, whieli divide up 
the deposit into a series of square or rectangular blocks 
preparatory to removal. In the case of bed-mining the 
levels are generally in a plane approaching the horizontal, 
while in metalliferous or vein-mining they are ono above 
the other, or in a plane approaching the vertical. 

As the mine hecomes opened out the rich portions are set 
to the trihnteis for the removal of f.l«j stuff — a certain num- 
ber of men (termed « pnir of men) taking a contract, which 
is usually renewed each month, at a certain proportion of 
tlu^ produce, they having t(J leave the stuff at the plat or 
junction of the level and the shaft through which it is 
taken to the surface. The extraction of the stuff or stoping, 
as it is called, is now preferably done by the methods of 
overhand stoping, wherein lln; stuff is broken from above 
or from the back, and falling down serves for the workers 
to siand upon and renew the attack. They thus work 
gradually upwards, and by sending the stuff through a 
specially prepared channel — a pans or mill as it is calhid — 
to the lower level avoid the labour of haulage. In some 
instances, however, it is still found necessary to adopt the 
older plan of underhand stoping, whereby the stuff is 
broken from above and at the bottom of the working. 

The tutwork men usually take their contract each month, 
at a certain rate per fathom of fixed lateral dimensions. 
In some cases, however, when it is desirable to hasten the 
work, a contract at a fixed rate per fathom for a certain 
distance, say 30 or 100 fathoms, is entered upon. A 
pair of men may consist of two, four, six, or eight indi- 
viduals, wlio arc divided up into a certain number of core#, 
according to their number, two men usually working to- 
gether, and most generally working eight hours — coin- 
mencing at 6 a.m. and w'orking till 2 p.m. being called 
“first core by day” or “forenoon core,” the next eight 
hours being “second core” or “afternoon core,” the re- 
maining hours being the “ night core ” or “ last core by 
night.” When there are eight men in a pair and the work 
pushed on with all speed, the duration of the core is re- 
duced to six hours, the first core going underground at 0 
n.m., relief coining at 12 noon, and so on. Both trihuters 
and tutwork men have to provide themselves from the 
mine stores with materials, such as candles, tools, steel for 
])icks, borers, &c., and the necessary materials for blasting. 
The price of these, with certain other charges, is deducted 
from their earnings and constitutes “the cost.” 

Formerly the ground had to be broken altogether by the 
pick and gad (a small iron wedge) ; and where very hard a 
fire was lighted, and when the rock had become highly 
heated it was suddenly cooled by throwing 'water upon it. 
This cracked auO fractured the rock, thus making it easier 
to remove. Gunpowder was first applied to mining in the 
Bcventeenth century, though it had been used by the Genoese 
at the siege of Screzanella for military mining in 1487. 
The use of this and other explosives has since quite 
rcvolntiunized the art of breaking stuff. Holes are bored 
in the rock and tlx; charge inserted, sand or broken rock — 
tamjnng or Bttmming — being ^lounded in firmly on top. 
Formerly a channel was preserved down tlio side of the 


hole, in which a straw filled with fine damp powder was 
subsequently inserted, and the end of a candle or “snuff” 
placed in such a jiosition that it would burn through the 
straw and ignite the contained ])owdcr, which in turn fired 
the charge. This method is still practised in the Ijixey 
Mine, Isle of Man, but in mining districts generally tho 
pricker and straw have been superseded by tho safety fuze, 
and gunpowder is being replaced by gun-cotton or one of 
the nitro-glycerine compounds. In the early days oi' blast- 
ing the borers or jumpers were of wrought iron, tipped 
with steel ; now they arc made entirely of steel, which lasts 
much longer and transmits the blow better. In some cast's 
one man turns the borer with one hand, striking with tho 
other, nsing a short handled hammer. More usually one 
man turns while the other strikes; but the most econo- 
mical mothod, where sufficient room can bo obtained, as in 
a large slope, is that where there is one turner for two 
strikers. The hammer for these has a long handle, and 
weighs several pounds. Of recent years machiuo borers 
have come extensively into use, compressed air being tho 
motive power generally employed, as steam is highly 
objectionable in confined workings, Tlierc arc two chief 
types of boring machines, the ono percussive, in which 
the action of tlie borer and mallet is imitated ; the other 
I rotatory, in which an annular iron ring, set with diamonds 
(hort), is caused to rotate and abrade tho rock. The pei*- 
enssive type is that in most general use, and there are a 
vast number of forms of it. The general principle of con- 
struction has a reciprocating piston, to wliich the borer is 
attached, and whicli moves in a cylinder, the compressed 
air being admitted by properly arranged valves alternately 
above and below the piston. Rotation of the tool is pro- 
cured by having a spiral groove cut on a prolongation of 
the piston, in which a stnd vrorks that is actuated by a 
rnchet and paul. The advance of the tool is generally 
effected by a screw worked by hand, but in some machines 
there is a diamher of air at the hind part of the machino 
that cushions the blow, and on the length of stroke be- 
coming too long more compressed air is automatically 
admitted, which advances tho tool. The introduction of 
these machines has greatly modified the art of removing 
giound. Formerly the miner, in driving a level, took advan- 
tage of every “ head” or “ crack” and placed or “ pitched ” tho 
holes accordingly ; he seldom fired more than three or four 
shots at a time. Now, in order to economize time as much 
as possible, when the machino has been fixed in position 
a number of holes are bored either straight ahead or slightly 
inclined, and a volley fired together, which generally takes 
out the whole breast at one time. In driving the headings 
of the St. Gothard and other large tunnels tho several 
operations were conducted in a most systematic manner, 
each gang of men having a special w'ork to perform, one set 
boring and firing the holes, the next clearing away the stuff, 
&c. In this way the work was greatly accelerated. 

The tendency there has been of lute years to use explo- 
sives of high power in breaking rock has lessened heavy 
manual labour to a considerable extent. The holes for these 
explosivi'H are of much smaller diameter, thus necessitating 
much less labour ; they can also bo driveu deeper so as to 
shatter more rock 

CrunjwoMufer seems to have boon discovered in this coun- 
try by Roger Bacon in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but it is supposed to have been known in both China 
and India some thousand years previously. It is a me- 
chanical mixture of three-fourths uitre, three-twentieths 
charcoal, and one-tenth sulphur; but the proportions of the 
ingre^dients vary greatly. In blasting powder the propor- 
tion of sulphur is greatly increased. It ignites at about 
600° Fahr., and after combustitm or explosion the products 
are, carbonic dioxide (COa), sulphide of potash, nitrogen, 
and a small amount of sulphnrous acid. The gaseous 
products, nitrogen and ciirbouic oxide, occupy about 800 
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times the bulk of tlic powder previous to explosion at 
nornml tempei‘ature ; but at the temperature of explosion 
the bulk is probably increased to over 1500 times that of 
the orij^inal by the expansion of the gases. Gun-cotton, 
whi(ih was discovered in 1845 by Schonboin, a Swiss 
chemist, is a chemical compound formed by treating ordi- 
nary cotton with a mixture of one port nitric acid and 
til n>u parts sulphuric acid; the cotton becomes nitrated, 
pproxiefo of nitrogen replacing a portion of the hydrogen in 
the hbre. Under proper conditions dissociation occurs, tho 
excess of oxygen serving for the combustion of the bydrogen, 
and the carbon of tho fibre forming carbonic acid, water, 
and nitrogen. Eor blasting poqmses it is usually pulped 
and pressed into cylinders or cakes of convenient size ; it 
ignites at about 300° Fahr. and bums brilliantly without 
explosion. It may be exploded by a detonating fnzo or by 
a sharp blow in many cases. It exerts a mechanical force 
about six limes that of gunpowder. Tho most common 
forms arc lonito and potentite. Nitro-glycerim is a 
chemical compound very similar in compusitiou to gun- 
cotton. It was discovered by an Italian, Sobrero, in 1817, 
and is produced by the action of a mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids on glycerine, ilio change taking place 
lieing analogous to that effected In the manufacture of 
gun-cotton. It Is a yellowish oily liquid, heavier than 
water, in which it is insoluble. It freezes at 43° Fahr., 
and is then very liable to explosion by percussion. Unless 
when quite pure it is liable to undergo spontaneous decom- 
position, and is easily exploded by inechaiiicul violence. 
It exerts a mcchanicid force on explosion from live to ten 
times that of an equal quantity of gunpowder. For blasting 
purposes a suiheient amount is poured into tho hole, which 
« is lillcd up with water, and the charge tired by a fuze to 
which a detonating cap is attached. The difficulties of 
transport and storage, and its liability to accidental explo- 
sion, limit its application in the crude state for mining 
purposes ; but in a modified form it is extensively used, 
and Is the blasting agent superseding almost all others In 
tnauy mining districts. The most familiar of these modi- 
fications is dynamite; this is a silicious earth — kieslgUbr — 
composed of the collulur sheaths of diatoms saturated with 
nitro-glycerine. This Is a reddish-brown or brownish- 
yellow solid, somewhat plastic, containing up to 75 per 
cent, of iiitro-glyccrino. When ignited it bums like nitro- 
glycerine without explosion, producing irritating red fumes 
of nitrous oxide. It can be rcndily exploded by a detonat- 
ing cap, and exerts a mechanical force five or six times 
that of gunpowder, but which is dependent on the amount 
of nitro-glyccrino absorbed. The products of tho explo- 
sion when the air is excluded are — nitrogen, carbonic 
dioxide, and water. Dynamite does not explode readily 
under concussion, the elasticity of the absorbent evidently 
<'xerting a protective influence. When frozen, however, 
it is more dangerous. Another very useful preparation is 
that known as hhuting-gelatine. This is an intimate 
incoi-poration of 7 or 10 per cent, soluble or collodion gun- 
cotton with 90 or 93 per cent, nitro-glyccnno, apparently 
forming a definite compound ; to this is added about 10 
per cent, of more highly nitrated gun-cotton in a finely 
divided state, forming a substance stable under ordinaiy 
conditions, but which may be exploded by a detonating 
cap. When ignited in an unconfiued space it bums with- 
out explosion. It is a light olive-brown gelatinous sub- 
stance, that is not injuriously aficctcd by immersion in 
water. Its explosive force is considerably greater than that 
of dynamite, but its action has more the nature of a rend- 
ing force like gunpowder, than of a shattering one as with 
dynamite ; and in order to obtain its most ofTcctivc rrsnlts, 
it should bo retained in a strongly confined space. Dyna- 
mite and blasting-gelatine ore the explosives most in favour 
among miners generally ; and although new explosives are 
constantly being introduced, it is very improbable till some 


more sterling advantages arc secured, that these nitro- 
glycerine preparations will bo superseded. The cartridges 
commonly used for ordinary blasting purposes are about 
4 inches long, and in tho case of dynmnite 1 inch in dia- 
meter — blasting-gelatine of J-inch in diameter being tlio 
more usual size. Two of these cartridges are generally 
amply sufficient for a hole 18 inches or 2 feet long in hard 
com])act rock, but the charge vai-ies greatly according to 
the loud upon the hole ; however the tendency is to over- 
charge, as it not only tears out its load but slinkes the 
surrounding rock, so that it may bo removed with the pick 
and gad. The operation of charging and firing a liolc is 
somewhat as follows: — The hole Imving been bored to a 
sufficient depth is cleaned out; a piece of safety fuze of 
such a length that it will project a couple of indies out of 
tJje hole is then ent off, and on the dean cut end is placed 
a detonating cap, which is squeezed so as to udliorc firmly 
to the fuze, and so that the contained charge of fulminate 
may be somewhat loosened ; the cap is then pushed into a 
primer or small cartridge, the iiidosing paper of w'hich is 
tied finnly to the fuze above the cap, so as to inclose 
the whole in a sort of bag. The requisite ninnber of cart- 
ridges are then taken, one and a half, two, or more as the 
ciiso may be, and put into the hole separately, and rammed 
close with a wooden rod, so as to fill the bottom of tho 
hole ; the fuze with the primer attadied is then let down, 
and tho tamping or “ stemming ” filled in. This latter 
may bo water, in which case care should bo taken that the 
junction of the fuze and detonator is rendered water-tight 
by gitjasc, tar, or some similar substance ; loose sand or 
pulverized rock is commonly used for stemming; w'ith 
blasting-gelatine it is well to press tho stemming down 
firmly. In order to fire the bole a “ snuff” or candle end 
is lighted and jdaced under the projecting end of the fnze 
in such a position that it burns through tlie coating of the 
fuze and ignites tho core of pow'dcr, which in turn fires 
the detonator and explodes tlie charge. Usually two or 
more holes are fired at once, and at such a time that an 
interval may bo alloNvcd for tho smoko to clear before the 
men resume work. In case the hole miss lire, after waiting 
twenty minutes or half an hour for safety, it is usual to 
take out a couple of inches of the stemming and put in a 
fresh piimcr with detonator and fuze attached; this is 
covered up with clay, and on being ignited the concussion 
seldom fails to set off tho charge. 

Reviewing briefly the several explosives in use, it may 
be stated that gunpowder is highly valuable for simple 
rending where a sbatlering is not desirable ; it is trouble- 
some to use in wot places, and tlie smoke and fumes pro- 
duced by it are very dense and offensive. Gun-cotton is a 
far more powerful explosive ; it pniduces little smoke, and 
the fumes are the least objectionable. The form hi which 
it is generally supplied is solid, hard, and compact, so that 
it cannot be squeezed out in order to fill tlio bottom of 
the hole; should the diameter of the hole in any place be 
smaller than that of the cartridge, a more serious olijoction 
arises. Nitro-glycerine in the liquid form has some advan- 
tages for holes projecting downwards, but for those heading 
upwards it is obviously inapplicable unless inclosed ; should 
there be cracks or holes in the ground, some of the liquid 
is liable to escape, which may lead to serious accident sub- 
sequently. The chief objection, however, to nitro-glycerine 
in this form is its liability to spontaneous decomposition 
when impure, and to explode on concussion. Dynamite 
bus many advantages ; it is a most powerful shattering ex- 
plosive requiring little tamping, and owing to its plasticity 
it may be pressed out so ns to completely fill the bottom 
of tho hole, or moulded in tho hand to fit a small hole. It 
is safe to handle — less dangerous even than gunpowder — 
and the fumes produced by its explosion are not nearly 
SC) dense or objectionable as those from gunpowder; with 
many people, especially those who are not used to them, 
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they, howeyor, produce headache and a feclinfj of sickncsa. 

has all the advantages of dynuinite as 
to plasticity, &(%, but it has a rending action more like 
gunpowder; bulk for bulk it is far stronger than dyn- 
amit(i, and does not produce so dense smoko nor so objec- 
tionable fumes, and as nitro-glyccrinc has an excess of 
oxygen, while soluble gun-cotton has a deficiency, an in- 
corporation of the two should produce a cumponnd with 
a theoretically higher explosive energy. It is probably one 
of the safest and most advantageous explosives at present 
known. Of the numerous oth(‘r explosives that are manu- 
factured or have been proposed for mining puiposes may be 
mentioned — a mixture of nitro-glycerineand nitrated 
cellulose alll(‘d to gun-cotton, but made from saw'dust; chUt-' 
rate of jwta^h potodftr^ or safety explosive compound, is com- 
posed of one ]>avt sulyjbur to lw(» parts chlorate of potash, 
the ingredients being kept separate till required for use; 
raclc-a-rock is a somewhat analogous annpouiid of Ameri- 
can manufacture. Picric arid and several picrotes are very 
strong explosives, but highly dangerous. Under certain 
conditions, esj)ecially in fiery coal mines, when* a light is 
objcctioiiablo, it has been proposed, and practised with 
considerable success, to substitute quicklime^ or sorno sub- 
stance that swells on wetting, for explosives, in wedging 
down masses of rock. For this puipose cartridges of 
quicklime are prepared, and after tamping them firmly in 
the hole, water is mu in through u channel left for the 
purpose. 

The opening out of a deposit is effected by levels, cross- 
cuts, shafts, winzes, and rises. A levef f/fdlerq^ t^rift^ or 
hradiiifj is a tiiiinel excavated through the roe.k ns nearly 
horizontally as possible. Formerly these levels were made 
very small, in some cases barely sufficiently large for a 
man to move along, or at most a man with a wheel- barrow. 
Of late years, except in the case of short trial levels, they 
are made of sufficient dimensions to permit of tram waggons, 
and even horses in some cases, passing to and fro with ease. 
For ordinary purposes a height of 7 feet and width of 6 
arc sufficient, but the main levels of a mine arc often con- 
structed larger; provision has to bo made for carrying off 
the water by a channel at tlie bottom, over wbicli the sup- 
ports for the tram rails are laid. In many instances an 

Fig. 2. 



Sectional view of Timbered Level. 


air-pipe, for conveying the compressed air to the boring 
inacliiues, and for assisting in the ventilation of an advanced 
heading, is also inserted. When driven through solid rock 
the level usually needs no support; but when passing 
through soft or bad gi'ound or in the lode, where the sur- 


rounding part is token away, or in certain rocks that dis- 
integrate on exposure to the air and moisture, supports 
ha^ to be provided in order to keep it opem. Adits and 
main levels that are likely to be required for a considerable 
time are sometimes encased in brick or stonework, but 
more usually wood is employed. Fig. 2 will give some idea 
of the“tinil)ering” of a level; the vertical framework being 
known os a set of timber,** consisting of two ** legs,” a 
“ cap,” and a “ spreader,’* the horizontal pieces iiisi&e tliese 
being known as the “side laths” and “back laths,” z.e. 
those at the top. In driving through very bad or “ running 
ground,** special methods or “spilling” are adopted. A 
cross cut is a level driven transversely to the general direc- 
tion of the lode, cither for the purpose of exploring the 
adjacent country, or to connect two parallel levels or lodes, 
or to join the workings on a particular part of an inclined 
lode with a downright shaft. Except as regards their rela- 
tion to the direction of the lode they arc similar in almost 
every respect to ordinary levels. Along the main levels 
arc now tisually laid edge rails, whicli were introduced about 
1820, and the stuff drawn along in tram waggons; this is 
usually done by men or boys, but in some instances ponies 
or donkeys are used, and in some collieries the waggons 
are. hauled by a rope attached to a stationary engine. 
Formerly most of the stuff was transported to the shaft 
in wheelbarrows, but it was not uncommon to have the 
ndit of large dimensions, with several feet of water on the 
bottom, so as to be able to convey the stuff along in boats. 
Such a level was called a boat level Winzes are small 
shafts connecting different sets one above the other; they 
are often inclined. They do not differ much from ordinary 
shafts, except that they are shorter, and as a rule smaller ; 
they seldom open to the surface, or have any fittings 
except a footway or set of ladders. A me is a winze 
or shaft worked from below upwards, usually in an in- 
clined direction. When putting down a winze, a rise 
is generally put up at the same time from tho level below 
to meet it; the same practice is often followed in sink- 
ing new shafts in a mine, so that they may bo worked 
from several points at once. Even to practised hands, 
striking a hole upwards is laborious; nevertheless the 
advantages there are in patting up a rise over siuking a 
winze, in that the stuff falls away downwards, &c., more 
than compensate for this. 

Shafts for metalliferous mines are generally made rect- 
angular; they vary greatly in size according to tho purpose 
for which they are required, tho size of “pitwork” or 
pumping appliances, and the method of winding the stuff 
that is to be adopted. For modem work a shaft 10 feet 
long by 9 wide is not too large. When sinking through bad 
ground or water-bearing strata, various devices have to bo 
i^optcd. In coal-minos the shafts are generally circular, 
and vary in diameter from 12 to 20 feet; some are walled 
up with brick. Formerly timber tubbing, to dam back the 
water in passing through aqueous strata, was much used, 
hut this is now largely replaced by motd tubbing. This 
may be put in in cast-iron plates bolted together, or in 
cast-iron rings. Metal tubbing usually reorives a protec- 
tive lining of brick. In passing through water-luring 
strata it is sometimes preferable to put down the shaft 
before pumping out tlio water. This may bo done by 
Trigors* method of a pneumatic cylinder. The most ap- 
proved method, however, is that of Kiud-Chaudron, which 
consists of boring out tho shaft full siao with a largo 
boring tool; then the tubbing is let down, with a specially 
arranged water-tight joint at tho base; the water is then 
extracted, the bottom of the tubbing pinned Up, and tho 
sinking proceeded with in tho usual way. In sinking the 
pioneer shaft of a mctallifcrons mine provision has to bo 
made for pumping out the water; for this purpose the 
lower “ lift ” or column of pumps is suspended by chains, 
and lowered os the sinking progi'csscs. The sinking of 
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the engine shaft, and the “ forking ” or pumping out of a 
flooded mine, arc operations requiring much practical ex- 
perience and considerable skill. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of the steam engine the influx of water and the diffi- 
culties of drainage limited, in a veiy short time, the depth 
to which it was practicable to sink shafts. In old times 
the water had to be raised by buckets, hand-pumps, and 
similar devices. In parts of Japan hand-pumps aro still 
used having wooden barrels, the water being raised by a 
series of short lifts. In some of the deeper mines of Corn- 
wall, previons to the introduction of the steam engine, 
horses were attached to a whim which worked the pumps; 
this proved a most harassing expedient. Early in the last 
century Snvery proposed a method of raising water into a 
vacuum produced by the condensation of steam. This 
method docs not appear to have attained much practical 
success. Shortly afterwards Newcomen devised his engine, 
which soon developed into the Savcry-Newcomen type of 
atmospheric engine, and was perfected in the hands of 
Smeaton, It was largely employed for pnmping water 
from mines. In 1765 Watt’s discovery of a separate con- 
denser, and the various adjuncts he introduced, caused the 
almosj>heric engine to be completely superseded by tbe Watt 
steam engine, from which was very soon evolved the Cornish 
pumping engine, one of the most economic engines known , 
for the pumping of water. This engine has rendered depths ' 
ac(u\s.siblo that were previously cousiderod impracticable: ; 
Doleoath, the deepest mine in Cornwall, being down 420 
fathoms, or very nearly half a mile. The Cornish pumping 
enginei is a single-acting engine; steam being admitted above 
the piston depresses it and brings down the inner end of 
the beam — this is called the “indoor stroke; ” on opening 
‘ communication between the upper and lower sides of the 
piston equilibrium is established, and the weight of the 
pninp rods, &c., lowers the outer end of the beam, thus 
making the “ outdoor stroke.” In the early days of the 
pumping engine all the lifts were drawing lifts — like those 
of an ordinary suction pump ; but on the invention of the 
plunger lift it was adopted for mining, and is now applied 
in almost all mines (except for the lower two lifts, where 
the drawing lift is preferable), forcing the wat(T to the 
surface by a succession of lifts, genc^rally from 40 to 60 
fathoms high. The pump rods are made of sutficient weight 
to more than counterbalance the column of water; the ex- 
cess of weight is taken off by balance bobs, water columns, 
or other counterpoise. During the indoor stroke the engine 
has to raise the weight of the rods plus the weight of water 
ill the drawing lifts, and has to fill the plunger barrels; 
during the outdoor stroke the weight of the rods forces the 
contents of each plunger barrel up the height of its lift. 
Of other engines used for pumping, the Bull engine has the 
cylinder placed directly over the shaft, and tlio pump rods 
attached direct to the piston, so that the rods are raised by 
the steam without the intervention of a beam. This plan 
obviates the necessity of a substantial engine-house; but 
there are serious objections to the blocking up of the mouth 
of the sliaft Horizontal engines aro applied to pumping; 
they need, however, the intervention of angle bobs, with 
pins, &C., which inorease complications. In many collierieH 
where there is a wide lateral space in which the water may 
accnmulate, in case of mishap to the engine a direct-acting 
engine is placed underground, that forces the column of 
water direct up to tbe surface without needing the addition 
of pump rods. In metalliferous mines, where at the bottom 
there is small accnmulating space, and whore the water rises 
so rapidly that in case of an accident the engine might be 
submerged before it could bo repaired, such a plan, though 
having many advonti^s, is hardly applicable. 

The pumps in a mine are now almost always made of 
Iron, and they vary in diameter up to about 20 inches, but 
for very deep mines they are seldom put in larger than 
about 10 or 14 inches diameter. The bottom lift is always 


a drawing lift, so that it can bo operated from above in 
case of the water rising. At the b«)ttom there is a perfor- 
ated nozzle for taking in the water — tho snore piece: 
when the enghio is keeping the water at its proper level 
this takes in .air towards tho end of each stroke, hence the 
name, and tlie engine is said to be working in fork, Sonio 
feet above tho snore piece there is a valve, the /ozoe?* cfaclr, 
that is acex*ssible through a hole in the sitlc closed by an 
iron door; this is tho eloor jiiece. Above this comes tho 
worhUig hai^rel, in which the pump bucket works. The 
backet consists of nn iron framework edged round with a 
ring of strong leather ; the valve also is of leather. When 



tho leather wears out the bucket has to bo changed, gearing 
the buckets, or fitting them with ieatlier, being the pitman’s 
special duty. Tho bucket is attached generally to an iron 
rod, tliat is joined on to the main pump rod; it draws out 
usually at the top of the lift. The plunger works like an 
ordinary force-pump; there is a snoro piece, but it 
should always bo submerged, as air in the ban*el impairs 
the working of the plunger. The H -piece is a largo casting 
so called its foim, which makes commuuication be- 
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twcrn tli« plnnf'or barrel and the coluinii of pumps. At 
tlic base of the column there are two valves, one above the 
other — the lower uiid vppvr clacTcst — and separated by the 
passage to the plunger pole ; during the upward or indoor 
stroke the lower chick oj»cn.s, admitting water below the 
plunger; during the outdoor stroke this closes, and the 
upper clack is opened by the water being forced up the 
culoimi to the next lift. 

The pninp rods made of Kjpiare timber, varying in 
size according to the deptli of shaft and size of pumps; 
they are piovided witli guides, and catch pieces or projec- 
tions tliat rest on special 
Fig. 4. supports in <uise of 

breakage or stoppagti ; 
in inclined shafts they 
lest on roller.s, and at 
an angle or change of 
inclination in the shaft 
ajir/le hobs or J'e.ud-off 
pieces are put in. In 
deep shafts, iii order to 
take oil* Ihc excess of 
weight, hahinee bobs 
are also adopted. 

The means of wind- 
ing stuil'in a shaft have 
been greatly improved 
of late. In small shafts, 
the kibble ov iron bucket 
nitached to a horse 
whim is still retained, 
but for deep shafts the 
skip and car/e arc n(tw 
much mor<j general. 
The skip is a long iron 
box of rectangular cross 
section ; to it are at- 
tached wheels, that run 
on a specially prepared 
road — the skip road 
~down the shaft. 1'lie 
ore is lilled in from the 
plal or receptacle at 
the side of the shaft, 
and the skip drawai to 
the surface; on knock- 
ing out a pin an open- 
ing is made thnmglj 
W’liich the stufl’ falls 
into a waggon placed 
to receive it. Some 
skips arc made auto- 
matic or self- lipping. 
"With a cage the ore 
receives less traii.slii]>- 
ment : in this there arc 
platf<»rmH on which the 
trucks of ore arc placed 
and thus drawn to the 
surface, where they arc 
removed and empty 
trucks sent dow'n. IHg. 
8 represents one of 
these cages with safety 
catches to prevent its 
falling down the shaft in case of a breakage. When the 
rope breaks the spring comes into action, and thrusts 
the catches outward so as to become embedded in the. 
runners or guide rods, and so keep the wlude suspended 
in the shaft, as shown. Wire ropes are now generally 
employed for winding, purposes; they have many advan- 
tages over the old kon chains. 



The Man-engine, with double mov- 
able ladder. 


The winding may be performed by a horizontal enghio 
or by a Cornisb double-action rotary engiiu?. Formerly tho 
horse whim or gin was much used, but except for small or 
temporary shafts this is not now much employed. It con- 
sists of a horizontal drum round which the chains or ropes 
are w'ound ; two projecting arms servo for yoking tlio horses 
that work the machine. In some cases tho hand wind- 
lass or tackle is still employed. , 

The facilities for the ascent and descent of the minors are 
of the utmost importance. A good ladder, road, or foot- 
W'ay should always be provided ; but in deep mines after a 
Imavy core’s work this is a most laborious method of egress. 
In mines w'hero cages are employed the miners arc gener- 
ally raised by winding. In many mines tho wan-ewjlne 
or Fnhrkunst is used. Fig. 4 represents a doul)le man-engine. 
This consists of two parallel reciprocating rods, to which 
small platforms are attached, and which are actuated by a 
proper engine. Suppose a man to be ascending be stands 
on one platform while that rod is moving upwards ; when 
it comes to the end of its stroke bo steps to the ]datform 
oil the other rod, and so on. When going down the reverse 
is the case, the man always getting on to the platform of 
tho descending rod. W^th a single-rod man-engimi the 
mail rcsis on a fixed platform while tho rod is making 
the stroke the reverse of tho direction in which he wishes 
to proceed. The double-rod man-engine was used in tho 
llartz mines in 1884. In this country tho first was 
erected at Tresavean, Cornwall, in 1843, A single-rod 
engine Avas erected at Fowey in the same county in 1851. 
This form is now used in most of the dei'p mines of the 
country. 

The importance of proper ventilation m mines has been 
fully recognizeil in recent years. In motallifcrous mines 
the engine shaft, being tho deepest, is usually tho ujjcast 
shaft; tho air proceeds down the other sliafts, anil after 
being com'eyed through tlio stopcs and pitches, enters 
this shaft through the lowest level. Various supplemen- 
tary means have often to be adopted for ventilating remote 
ends and headings. Tho use of compressed air for driving 
the boring machines has greatly improved the condition of 
many of these places ; by taming the end of the air-pipe 
into a pipe of larger diameter a very effective ventilator 
may be const nicted on tho same principle as the steam 
blast. Tho Avatcr troinpe or blast propelled by a column 
of falling Avater is a favourite method of forcing air to a 
Avorking jdace, and the air so obtained is often much pnj- 
ferred by the miner; it is cool and no doubt has much of 
the hinokc and noxious vajiours washed out of it. The fan 
machine is another favourite device, also the method of pipes 
leading from a door or other stoppage in the natural cur- 
rent of circuhilion. In coal-mines tho matter of ventila- 
tion has to be. far better attended to, on account of the rislc 
of explosion, and artificial means arc often resorted to in 
order to promote it ; those may consist of a furnace in tho 
upcast shaft, or tho application of nn exhaust fan, such os 
that of GiiiW: tho air as it descends is split up into a 
nninber of separate cuments that arc conveyed to tho 
difierent w'orkiugs, and eventually to' the outlet or upcast 
shaft. 

The lighting of mines in this country is usually effected 
by candles, a piece of iimist clay serving to prevent it from 
wasting and as a candlestick for attaching it to the hat 
or in other places. Tho manipulation of bis clay is a 
crucial test of a true miner. In some districts small 
lamps burning oil or solid paraffin are used. In coal-mines, 
owing to tho explosive nature of the gases that often ema- 
nate from the bods, a special form of lamp has often to be 
used; this is the safety-lamp, first invented by Davy, who 
discovered that by inclosing llie light in fine wire gauze the 
temperature became reduced to such an extent that the 
flame could not puss through the gauze under ordinary 
conditions and ignite the surroanding atmosphere. In its 
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original form the gauzo cut off a large amount of light, but 
B(*v(;ral improvements have been ciTected upon it since. Some 
of these are represented in figs. 6, 6, 7. Previous to the 
introduction of these lamps an iron wheel working against 
flints was the light used in fiery places, .and in some 
mines it was tlie practice to ignite the fire-damp at stated 
hours when the men wore absent 

For the systismatic working of a mine it is most import- 
ant lltat proper surveys of it be made. This is gener- 
ally done by using an application of the compass, the 
miner's dial or a mining theodolite, the operation being 


tenned dialling. It is done on a system of traverse- 
surveying, the inclination and declination having also to be 
taken into account. 

After the ores have been bronglit to the surface they 
have generally to go through a sovies of operations termed 
dressing, the object of which is to get rid of the wortlilcss 
portions and concentrate the richer. For this ];)iirpose 
the ore is usually subjected to a process of Imnd-picking 
or si>rting, after which it may he ])rokon up by a stone- 
breaker, and tlien crushed between a set of ciushcir-rolls, or 
pounded up fine by stamps. It may be then washed, (or 



which there are a variety of machines, such as jigs, buddies, 
frames, besides numerous others. In some cases it may bo 
necessary to caleino the ora, and after further pulverizing 
it to put it through such processes as tossing, pac’king. <&c. 
There arc besides, in tlie treatment of gold and silver ores, 
the various operations of amalgamation, which belong more 
propcM’Iy to the subject of MuTALumGY, These and a 
precise description of tlio dressing of ores cannot he entered 
upon here. 

Of late years the condition of the miners has been 
greatly improved by the introduction of tin? Metalliferous 
Mines Act (1872), and the Factory and Workshops Act, 
under which the dressing fioors and surface operations 
come ; but several anomalies still exist owing to the want 
of harmony of the two Act.*}. Thus although boys under 
fourteen cannot bo employed on the floors they can work 
underground at twelve. 

hlines belong to the tenant in fee-simple of the land, 
with the exception of gold and silver mines, which belong 
to the king by his prerogative ; but by 1 Will. & Maiy, c. fiO, 
a mine of lesid, copper, or tin is not to be considered a royal 
mine though silver be extracted from the ore. The owner 
of land in fee-simple is the owner of overytliing which lies 
in a perpendicular direction under the surface to any depth. 
A tenant for life, unless his estate is without impeachment 
of waste, cannot dig earth, lime, clay, or stone, except for 
the repair of buildings or the manuring of the land. He 
cannot open a now mine, but he may work mines which 
are already open, and he may open now shafts for working 
veins of coal whicli have been already worked. A tenant 
in tail can cut down timber or open mines. 

The freehold of all copyhold lands is vested in the lord, 
and consequently the mines. In some cases a copylioldcr 
of inheritance has by the custom of the manor a right to 
the timber, and the lord has no right to dig mines, unless 
there bo a custom which gives him the right. It is not 


uncommon for one person to be owner of the surface of 
the land and miother of the mines beneath ; and sevcml 
persons may bo owners of diflercnl kinds of mines lying 
above each other in the ditlcrcnt strata. 

The formation of coal and its geological occurrence, to- 
gether with an account of the coal-fields of Great Britain, 
have been treated of in the article Goal. Maps I., TI., 
HI., and IV. now given will show the distribution of coal- 
bearing strata in England, and the geological structure in 
connection with each of the most important British coal- 
fields. As regards the methods of working coal-mines 
there are many particulars in which they difler from tlioso 
adopted in metalliferous mining; some of these may be 
briefly referred to here. The thickness of workable beds 
of coal generally varies from 3 or -I to 8 or 9 feet ; although 
sometimes, when several seams come together, they expand 
to 20 or 30 feet, of which wo have an example in the 
“ ten-yard coal ” of Staffordshire. In every coal-field there 
are many scams at greater or less intt?rvals, one below 
another, of which as many as three or four ai*e fretpieiitly 
worked ill the some mine. 

When the position of the bods of coal has been dis- 
covered, the first process is to sink a perpendicular shaft 
from the surface so as to intersect the various strata 
containing the coal, and of course .ns many of the beds 
of coal as are considered to be worth working. The upper 
portion, as far down as the solid rock, is either bricked 
or walled, and where Iho ground is weak this casing may 
be continued throughout On reaching the coal, drifts 
are set off on each side, and the excavating of the coal 
is commenced. There are two modes of conducting the 
operations, namely, by what is called the “ pillar and stall ” 
and the “ long-wall ” methods. By the first of these, 
pillars of coal oi'c left to support the superincumbent strata, 
so that roads may bo <!arricd into their faces. These 
pillars are removed when there is no longer any necessity 
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for supporting the roof. IJy the second the whole of the ] 
coal is removed in one operation, and the roof allowed to 
subside and rest upon the debris c>f the seam. lioads arc 
carried through the “ gob,” the roof being blasted down to 
afford sufficient height for the liorscs to jmss through. In 
cither way roads laid with rails are carri(‘d into tho coal 
faces, and upon these tho tubs run In which tho coal is 
conveyed to the shaft. Thus tho operations continue, until 
the mine resembles a town of streets rectangularly arranged. 
The water enconntered in the above operations is drawn to 
the surface by a steam-engine erected at tho top of tho 
shaft, similar to those used in Coruisli mines ; but where 
there is little water it is so aiTanged as also to raise tho 
coal and rubbish, for which purpose cither “corves” or 
baskets arc coinmoiily employed. In small coal-mines the 
ventilation is managed by scjiarating a portion of the shaft 
from the larger part by an air-tight Iwarding, which is 
carried down to the bottom ; but in largo coal-mines another 
shaft is sunk at some distance from tho first, and when 
tho communication between them has been effe<itcd, the 
one is made downcast and the other upcast, the air being 
made to pass through tho whole of the passages. 

While the workings on tho first seam of coal are thus 
going on, the shaft may be sunk to a second or third scam, 


where similar operations will be commenced ; small under- 
ground pits or “ stiiiilcs” being sunk at intervals from tho 
workings on the upper scam to those on tho seam below, 
by which ventilation will be promoted. 

The mode in W'hich the pitman proceeds in exe^ivating 
the coal is by cutting a nanw fissure in tho scam on each 
side of the bord with his pickaxe, and undermining tho 
coal between (see fig. 8), and thon cutting into and forcing 
down the isolated portion of coal; or, whore the seam 
is thick, by detaching the great cubical mass thus pre- 
pared by blasting, two or three shots being sometimes 
simultaneously fired at the top of the scam. From fit) to 
80 or even 100 tons of coal may thus he brought down at 
once, when it is put into corves, drawn along a tram-road 
to tho shaft, and thence raised by a stoain-cngine to the 
surface, where it is often passed over gratings or “ screens ” 
in order to separate the small pulverized coal from the 
larger masses. 

Of the various minerals for the extraction of which 
mines have been opened in Great Britain, it may be stated 
tliat gold has been worked in several places in Wales, both 
in placers or alluvial deposits and in veins. It has also 
been worked at Leadhills, Scotland, and at Oroghan Kin- 
bhellagh, County Wicklow, Ireland. Although the deposits 
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in some instances were rich they have seldom proved ex- 
tensive, and were therefore soon <jxhausted, being incapable 
of supporting the large companies promoted for working 
them. Silver has been worked in several places in Corn- 
wall and Ireland, but the chief soui'ce of this metal in the 
British Isles is tho argentiferous galena found in some of 
the rocks. Li^ad has been extensively worked in tho British 
Isles since the time of the Roman occupation. Galena is 
the mineral ebiefi^ raised. It occurs extensively in tho 
slaty rocks or “killas” of Cornwall, where it is often 
highly argentiferous, and also in somewhat similar rocks in 
Wales and tho Isle of Man. In granite it occurs in parts 
of Ireland, where it has sometirnos been found accompanied 
by native silver or ricli silver ores. In the carboniferous 
limestone it ocem's in Yorkshire, Dorhyshire, Flint, Den- 
bigh, and some other places, besides in similar rocks in 
parts of Ireland. Copper was at one time a leading pro- 
duct of tho British Isles, the mining district of Cornwall 
and Devon being the principal centre; many of these 
Hnines have now passed into tin mines in depth, while 
others have been worked to such a depth that tlie raising 
of ore has ceased to bo profitable. Of other ancient copper 
mines may be mentioned tho Pary*s and Mona mines in 
Anglesey, discovered in 1768, tlic Berchaven mines in 
Cork, tho Knockmahon and Bonmahon mines in Waterford, 
besides the extensive mineral deposits at Ovoca, largely 


worked for sulphur ore, but which also contained fine 
hunches of copper. 

Tin mining is exclusively confined to tho counties of 
Cornwall and Devon, where it occurs chiefiy in a peculiar 
granite or in the killas adjoining this rock. Operations 
for Its extraction have been camed on fmm remote anti(][ulty, 
and it promises to continue for some time to como a source 
of revenue to that district. Tho supplies of tin ore from 
Queensland, New South Wales, and the East Indian Islands 
have reduced the price to such an extent tliat many good 
mines have had to be abandoned. Zinc is raised ohieliy as 
a secondary product from mines raising lead or copper otes ; 
blende or sulphide of zinc being the chief source of it. 
Manganese is now little worked in this country, though 
formerly raised in tho Cornish district and in North Wales. 
Antimony has been worked in East Cornwall about Endil- 
lion, hut tho association of lead with it has proved detri- 
mental to its economic reduction. 

Iron has been raised in Guormons quantities in the British 
Isles ; the chief ores arc those found in the coal measures 
associated with the seams of coal. Other important sources 
of supply are the ores from tho Lias and Oolites of North- 
amptonshire and other places. Tlio hematite and chulybite- 
deposits have provided rich ores and in tolerable abundance. 
Important deposits of these occur at Clcator Moor and at 
XJlvcrstonc. Veins of hematite and ebalybite have been' 
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worked in Cornwall, but the supjdy of foi*ei"n ore has 
driven them out of the market. The iron ore nieasuvcs 
ill the tertiary basalts of Antrim at one time promised to 
prove an important source of supply, but of late years 
their production ^pcars to have declined. 

Coal Minks Rkgukation Act. — This important Act 
was passed in 1 887, and came into operation on Ist Jan> 
imry, 1888. It coiiNolidates, with amendments, the Coal 
Min^H Acts, 1872 and 1881), and the Stratified Ironstone 
Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1881, and applies to mines of coal, 
stratilied iron-stone, shale, ami iire-clay. Its chief provisions 
aro those which pioliibit the employment below gromid of 
boys under twelve and of ^;irls and women of any aj^e, and 
r<?gulate the hours of employment of boys ovin* twelve liclow 
lip-outul, the number of hours being limited to fifty-four 
liours iu any one week, and to not more than ten hours in 
any one day. Employment oi boys, girls, and women l>c- 
twe^en the hours of nine at night and five on the following 
morning, on Sundays, and after two ocloek on Saturday 
aft<M*noon is prohibited. The sections of this Act relating to 
wages ]>roliibit their payment at public -houses, &e., provide 
for the ])iiyiiu‘nt of persons employed iu mines by weight, and 
for llui appoliitnuait on the ])art of the men, at then* own 
cost, of “a clieck-weiglicr,’* to wlioin cvciy facility is to Imj 
affordi-d for carrying out his duties, always ])rovidiiig that 
the working of the mine be not interrupted or impeded 
tlieriiby. Single shafts ai*e prohibited in every rnim* acln- 
ally worked ; and not le^ss than two shafts or outlets, with 
which every scam for the time being at work in the mine 
must have <‘oinmunication, must be provided. Special niles 
Jiave to be observed at every mine w'ith tluMibjeet of lessen- 
ing the risks to which the people employed therein are ex- 
pos('(l, and the Act also pnnides for the iieriodie^al iii- 
sjjj'ctioii of the mine on behalf of the workrmai hy any twi) 
of tln‘ir number, or any tw’o persons who are ]>raelical work- 
ing miners, at their own cost. See. (lO is too important to be 
ouiUled, it runs as ftillows; — “Where person win 
owner, agent, manager or undcrmminger of, or n. pta-siar, 
iMiiploved in or about a mine, is guilty of any oflfenee against ! 
this Act which, in the. opinion of tlic court tliat tries (he| 
case, is one which was rciisonahly <;alc.ulatod to cause serious 
p(’r.soi]ul Injury to any of sncli persons, or to cause a danger- 
ous lu-eidenl, and was committed wilfully by the personal 
act, personal default, or personal neglig{jncc of the person 
rtcensed, such person shall be liable, if the court is <jf opinion 
that a line, wdll not meet the circumstances of tlie ease, to 
inipiisonmcnt, with or without hard hibour, for a period not 
eseeciling three months.” 

MINIM, ill tniisie, a diameter or note formed of a 
round open Jioad, and a stem descending on the left or 

ascending on the right, as hero shown. It , 

is half as long in dui'ation as the semiluvvc, 

and double as long as the crotchet. When 
first introduced, the minim was the shortest note in mnsic, 
ns its name indicates. The minim measure of apothecaries 
is the sixtietli part of a fluid drachm. 

MINING, MILITARY. See Foutificjation. 

MINISTERS OF STATE, the public functionaries 
who conduct the business of the several departments of 
stale. Those forming the executive government have been 
fully described under Oauinkt. The ambassadors and re- 
presentatives of foreign states are also called ministers, and 
arc divided by diplomatic usage into three orders, tlie first 
in(duding papal legates and nuncios, and ambassadors 
ordinary and extraordinary. [See Ambassaijou.] The 
second doss includes envoys, ministers plenipotcntinry, and 
papal intenmndos. The third class comprehends ministers 
resident, ministers chargds-d'aiTaires, diplomatic consuls, 
and deputies or commissioners ' sent to international con- 
gresses. [See CoNSUT..] A minister of the first class is 
entitled to both public and private audiences of the sove- 
reign to whom ho is accredited *, a minister of the second 


class to private audiences only. Those of the third class 
UHUolly conduct their negotiations with the minister or 
secretary of state for foreign afiairs. All represent atives 
of foreign states are the natural pvoteetors of the subjects 
of their own state in the country to which they arc sent 

MIN'IUM or RED 03UDE OF LEAP occurs as- 
sociated with galena and other lead minerals, hut not in 
Buffleient quantity to be regarded as a source of lead. 
This mineral is found usually pulverulenl. It is of a bright 
red colour, and is composed of the protoxide and binoxldo 
of load. Minium has the sumo composition as the red lead 
of commerce ; and this article, which is used as a paint and 
in the manufacture of flint glass, is prepared artificially 
from pig-load by lieating it in a furnace till it becomes 
oxidized and converted into litharge. This substance is 
then placed on iron trays and heated in a current of air, 
which produces a higher state of oxidation, and red lead 
is fomied. 

MINK is tho name given to some small weasel-like 
carnivorous mammals belonging to the genus rutorius, and 
family Mustklidac, and forming tlitk subgenus Lutrcoln. 
The mink approaclies the marten more nearly than the 
weasel, in tho form of ila body, which is stout and from 
15 to 18 inches long, not including the tail, which is about 
8 inches in length and bushy. Tlie toes arc partially webbed, 
and tile intervals between the large naked pads of the soles 
of the feet are not provided with hairs. Two species of 
mink are well known, so closely agreeing in size, form, 
colour, and habits, that but for their wide Bcparalion in 
distribution they would probably be regarded as one species. 
The European Mink (J^uUirius lutreola) is found chiefly in 
Russia, though formerly it ex tended into Gennany, Tho 
C4)lour varies from light yellowish-brown to dark brown, tho 
tail being generally black; tho edges of the upper lip are 
wliitc. The under fur is soft and downy, with large coarse 
hairs intonningled. The fur is veiy valuable, and is often 
sold as sable. Tho American Mink (Jhitorim visoii) is 
distinguislied by its slightly larger size, more bushy tail, 
and dark upper lip. It is widtdy distributed throughout 
North America. Tho scent glands in this, as in the pre- 
ceding species, are well developed ; so that the mink yields 
only to tho skunk in oflensiveness. The fur is an import- 
ant article of commerce, though less valuable than that 
of the European species. 

The mink is thoroughly amphibious in its habits, living 
near the banks of ponds and streams. It is an excellent 
swimmer and diver, and, like its congener the otter, runs 
well on land. It feeds on frogs, fishes, molliiac.s, crusta- 
ceans, small birds, and small mamriiuls, sucli as rats, mice, 
and rabbits, and also makes extensive depredulioiiN on tlio 
poultry-yard. It makes its nest in burrows in tho river- 
banks and breeds in early spring, producing five or six 
young at a birth. Though exhibiting all the cfmrago and 
ferocity of its allies, the mink, when taken young, is easily 
tamed, and is very generally kept by fanners in North 
Ainerioa as a ratter, and also bred for the sake of its fur. 

MINNEAP'OItlS. a city of the United Slato.s, in Min- 
nesota, finely situated on the right bank of tlioMi.s.sissi])pi, 
at the falls of and opposite St. Anthony, which is incor- 
porated with it. It is 8 miles west of St. Paul and 3 
miles from the Minnehaha Falls. Tho headquarters of 
the flour manufacturing interests of the United States, 
and now a city of 100,000 inliabitaiits, it was, little moro 
than thirty years ago, a li.ere hamlet, originating in a 
small grist mill for tlie convenience of a few soldiers. Tho 
first lumber mill was not built until 1 848, and the villago 
of St. Anthony Falls was surveyed in 1840. Tn 1854 there 
WAS built a flour mill, uiid tho first Bu8i)ension bridge >vas 
thrown across the Mississippi. 

Owing Ut the vast store of water pow-er obtainable 
from the falls, the rixi)id progress of Minneapolis has 
every appearance of pci-manency and continuance. Tho 
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lumLcr manufacture, engine and agi*iculturnl implement ! 
making, iron working and carpentering industries, are all 
carried on on a great scale. The town is well built, and 
has all the usual religious, educational, and social institu- 
tions of a great city. Tramcars pass along the symmetri- 
cally laid-out, wide, level streets, and three rival railways 
have their coiniiion depot centrally situalejl. The gradual 
recession of the falls from the wearing away of the soft 
sandstone wJiich forms a portion of the river bed lias hecn 
arrested by a subterranean concrete wall eoiislrueted across 
tlio river behind the falls and carried 60 feet into each 
bank, and by covering the falls themselves with lieavy crib- 
work filled with stones, and flooring tlie w^holo over with 
limber. A short way above tlic falls the water is turned 
into a canal 00 feet wide and 14. feet deeji, carried parallel 
with the river, and furnishing water for about twenty Hour 
mills anil several saw mills. 

MIN'NESINGERS (Ger. jnmac, love), the troubadours 
of Germany, who flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Their lyrics are by many esteemed more highly 
than those of their rivals and contemporaries, the trouba- 
dours of rrovciicc, and they undoubtedly form the first era 
of Gonnaii poetry. Most miunesongs are in the Swabian 
dialect, probably because the great j)eriod of the art was 
under the Swabian dynasty of the empire. It was only 
tow’ards the close of minnesong that tin*, lays were writt(‘n. 
For over a century they were <Mitir(‘ly preserved byimanury. 
They wen* sung to the viol or to tlm guitar. (Tieck’s 
“ Minnelieder,” llerliii, 18(t3 ; Taylor’s “Lays of Iho 
Minnesinp^ers,” London, 1826.) 

MINI^SO'TA, one of the United States of North 
America, extends from lal. 4.*}” 8fl' to 49'^ N., and fhun 
lou. 90“ to 97^ W. liritisli America forms its northern 
boundary. l.akc Superior and the slate of Wisconsin arc on 
the east, Iowa on tiic west, and Dakota on the south. The 
length of iMiimcsota from north to south is 870 miles, and 
its width from 180 to 8C8 miles. Area, 83,631 square 
miles. The population in 1861 was only 0077 ; in 1881 
it bad increased to 780,807. 

There is a variety of soils. A table-land, called the 
Hauteurs ih Terre ^ nms from cast to west in the norlli, 
and the other parts of tin; state alternate between sand- 
hills and swamps, beds of rivers, and prairifjs. Tliero arc 
BO mountains, but ultogclber it is a very elevated countrj". 
The greatest height is 1910 feet above the sea, and the 
average is 1000 feet. 

Minnesota abounds with lakes from 26 miles in extent 
to ponds scarcely a mile in circumference, well slocked 
with fish, and from wbieb many rivers take their rise, 
flowing north, south, and east, and on the hanks of many 
of these wild rice gi’ows in abundance. The Jlississippi 
rises in the north of the state, and Hows through it for 800 
miles, 600 of wdjicb aro navigable — 200 miles below and 
300 above the Falls of St. Anthony. It is also traversed 
by the Minnesota Eiver, and the lied Eivor of the north 
skirts the stale on the north-west. The Minnesota is 
navigable by steamers for 40 miles. 

The climate is severe, especially in the north, but dry 
and equable ; and on the whole Minnesota is one of the 
most beautiful, fertile, and s.alubrious states of the ITiiion. 
The principal drawbacks are occasional droughts in summer 
and inundations in the low grounds in the spring. Agri- 
cultural pursuits are the chief oe,cupation of the inhabit- 
ants, and the yield of wheat and other grain is equal in 
quality and amount to that of any other state in the Union. 
Tlie state is rich in minerals, and there is a large number 
of railways. St. Paul is the capital. 

Minnesota was constituted a territorial government in 
1849, and admitted as a state in 1857. Powerful Indian 
tribes still occupy the more remoto portions. 

MIN'NOW {Leuciscus phoxinut) is the smallest Eng- 
lish fish of the carp family (Cypriuidae), belonging to the 


same genus (Lkuciscus) as the roach, chub, dace, &c. 
The minnow is widely distributed, ranging from Norway to 
Southern Europe and extending into North-east Asia. It 
Is very common in rivers and streams in England, swimming 
in shoals, and furnishing food to almost every other fresh- 
water fish. Its food consists of aquatic plants, worms, 
and scraps of animal subsUmcos. The minnow spawns 

.June on gi-avolly soil. Its usual length is about «1 
uchcK long, but occasionally a length of 4 or 5 inches 'may 
bo attained. The body is covered with numerous very 
small scales. The upper surface is of a dusky olive colour, 
becoming mottled and lighter on the sides. The belly is 
white, but in the males it becomes a bright red or pink 
during the breeding season. The minnow is used as bait 
for pike, trout, and large perch. It will bite freely at a 
small piece of red-worm. The flavour is said to be good 
when fried, if a sufficient quantity can he obtained by 
means of a casting net. 

M'INOR (Lat., less), a term used in music to express .an 
intca'val a semitone less than a major interval. | See In- 
terval.] Hence minor is used to distinguish chords 
containing minor intervals, as minor common chord, minor 
Ninth, minor Thirteenth, &c. So also minor key, minor 
scale, when the Third and Sixtli of the key and scale arc 
minor intervals. See those varions articles. 

MI'NOl^ MINOR11TY. A person is a minor, accord- 
ing to English law, when he is under twenty-one years of 
age. Tli<» term applies either to a male or female. The 
sovereign, however, is of full age at eighteen years. The 
tenn is derived from the Roman law. In whicli persons 
under twenty-five years of ago (minores viginli quinqne 
aimis or annoriim) were, to a certain extent, under tlie 
care of a curator. 

MINOR'CA, the second in sixo of the Babiaric Islands, 
Meditorranoaii, ami the most easterly, lies 22 miles N.E. 
of Majorca. Tiio island is 82 miles long E. to W. ; C miles 
broad ; and has an area of 836 square miles, aud a popu- 
lation of 40,9(K). Tlie coast, except on the S., is deeply 
indented, and has good harbours — Mahon, the capital, being 
one of the best in the world. The sm'face is undulating, 
and gradually rises from all sides towards the centre, where 
Momit El Toro reaches a height of 3740 feet. The soil is 
j)oor, and seldom yields a supply of wheat and outs ade- 
quate fo the consumption. Among its products are wine, 
hemp, flax, oranges, lemons, saffron, wool, honey, &c. Iron, 
copper, and lead are found plentifully, but from scarcity 
of fuel are un worked ; hut marble, porphyry, aud alabasfer 
are exported in small quantities. 

The ancient history of Minorca is nearly identical with 
that of Majorca. In 1286 the Moors were finally expelled 
from both islands, whicIi were then formally annexed to 
the crown of Aragon. In 1708, during the War of the 
SpaniNh Succession, tlie English took possession of the 
island, with the intention of making it a naval station. It 
was confirmed to tlie British by the peace of Utrecht, and 
remained in their possession till 3766, when it was taken 
by a French fleet aud army, after the failure of the attempt 
to relieve it by Admiral Byng, which led {o his memorabre 
trial and execution. At the peace of 1763 Minorca was 
restored to Great Britain, but in 1782 it was retaken by 
the Spaniards. It was once more taken by the British in 
1798, and was finally ceded to Spain at tho peace of 
Amiens iti 1802. 

Ml'NOS, tho lawgiver of Crete. The coneorrent testi- 
mony of Thucydides aud Aristotle shows it to have been 
tho general belief in their times that Minos was the first 
among the Greeks who possessed any amount of naval 
power. According to Aiistotle, he conquered and colonized 
several islands, and at last perished in an expedition against 
Sicily. 

Some post-Homcric authorities make Minds a judge in 
IIad6s in company with Aiolcos, his brother Kbadamantbos 
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bciiij; chief judjje. The word mif/og, like the Teutonic man^ I 
comes from n root signifyiiifr first to rneaxure, and then to ; 
think, Min6a is a sou of Zeus—lhia being the usual \ 
method taken by the mythographers to express a person so 
ancient that they could put liiin on a level with no mere 
mortal — and from Zeus, as his father, he learns those laws 
which he afterwards delivers to men. His motlier, in the 
Icf^nd, was Eurdpa. Dcnkalidn and Ariadne were his 
children. 

There was also a grandson of this Minds who borr* tho 
same name, and was, like his grandfather, both king and 
governor in Crete. This second Minds incurred the wrath 
of roseiddii by refusing to sacridcc a beautiful bull to Iiim. j 
The angry god inspired the queen Pasiphad with a horrible j 
passion for llie animal, and she bore a bull-headed creature, 
hence called the Minotaur (Gr. tauros, a bull). Daidalos 
built a curiously intricate prison for the monster, called tho 
jMhyrinth, Theseus of Athens slew the Minotaur, going 
voluntarily to Crete for this purpose as one of tho seven 
youths whom, with seven maidens, the Athenians wen* 
compelled to offer up to the inoiistor every year as a pnnish- 
incnt for some wrongs done by them" upon the King of 
Crete. S»‘e TiiKSEtra, and also Ariadnk. 

MINSK, a town of Kussiu, the capital of a goveimment 
of the same name, situated on the Swistocz, a feeder of | 
the IJcrezina, is mostly built of wood, but has some stono 
edifices, and numerous Greek, United, and Homan Catholic 
churches, a Jews’ synagogue, a theological K(!rainary, and a 
theatre. It is the scat of a Greek archbishop and Roman 
Catbolie bishop, as well as of the government of the pro- 
vince. There is some trade and a much-frequented fair. 
The population in 1382 was 53,228, among whom arc 
many Jews. 

MINISTER (the Old English form of the Low Latin 
monaslerium) is properly the church of a monastery, 
but in England and Germany this title is given also to 
several large cathedrals, as York Minster, tho Minster of 
Strasbiirg, &c. The term is found in llio names of several 
places which owe their origin to a monastery, as West- 
minster, Leominster, &c. 

MIN'STRBL (fmm the French menegtral^ and that 
in all probability h'om minuirelJug^ a diminutive of the 
Latin minister^ servant) is a term applied to a class of 
persons who used to administer by their skill to the amuse- 
ment of their patrons. The minstrels seem to have been 
the genuine successors of the ancient bards. They were 
held in great honour in the days of clilvnlry ; but their 
popularity gradually declined, and before Elizabeth closed 
hf3r reign their degradation was completed. By a statute 
in her tliirty-nintli year, minstrels, togclher with jugglers, 
bear- wards, fencers, cotnmon playera of interludes, tinkers, 
and pedlers, were included among rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars, and adjudged to be punished accordingly, 

MINT, the place where money is coined, from tho Anglo- 
Saxon myne^, and that in all probability from the Latin 
Moneta^ a surname of Juno, in whose temple at Home money 
was coined. 

The privilege of coining has in all ages and cx)niitrics 
belonged to the state, and in England it lias always formed 
part of tho royal prerogative. Laws for the regulation of 
tho mints can be traced hack as far as the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and in the later Saxon and early Norman times a 
mint seems to have been established in every imjiortant 
town of the kingdom. In the reign of Richard I. the work 
of coining for tho whole kingdom was concentrafed in the 
mint of tlie Tower of London, but the Winchester mint 
seems to have been allowed to continuo working for a long 
time afterwards. ^ 

An important reorganization of tho coinage took place 
in the reign of Edward IL, by whom the officers of tlic mint 
were formed into a corporation, consisting of the warden, 
master, comptroller, assay-master, workers, coiners, and 


subordinates. These oificials, known aa moncyers, were 
always a privileged class, and they enjoyed certain special 
immunities in respect to rating, taxation, &c. It was tho 
duty of the warden up to the reign of Charles IT. to collect 
the seigniorage levied on the coining of money, which was 
calculated in such a naxmier as to fully cover the cost of 
the process and afford also a handsome profit to the king. 
The amount levied varied from time to time, but it formed 
no inconsiderable item in the royal revenue until its aboli- 
tion by the Act 18 Car. IL c. b. 

The present system of coining money is of no older date 
tlian the year 1861. rrevionsly to tliat time the eoiimgo 
Wiis performed by ixui tract, originally by contract between 
the government and the master of the mint (or by sub- 
contract tljrongli him with tlio moncyers), and later, when 
the master had become a salaried officer and political ad- 
herent of the government for tho time being, by direct 
agreejiient with tlie moncyers. In 1851 the contract 
system was entirely abandoned, and the work of wiinago 
intrusted to competent officers acting wholly iii tho public 
interest. The result proved that the new system was pre- 
ferable to the old, as it produced a superior class of coin, 
and was as economical as tlie old ccaitract system. Some 
further important changes in the arrangement of the officers 
of the iiiiiit were made in 1870, when the mastership was 
annexed to the office of cliaiicollor of the exelieqnev for 
the time, being, the actual work of superinttaidence being 
intrusted to the deputy master. At the same time pro- 
vision WAS made for the division of the work into two 
departments, the metallurgical, dealing with the assuring 
and metallic composition of tho coins, and the, operative, 
which deals with the melting and coining. 

Up till the year 1810 the work of the mint was carried 
on in the Tower of London, but in tb.at year it was traus- 
fcn’cd to a separate building wliieh had been erected on 
Little Tower Hill at a cost, inelnding the machinery, of 
X2CI,077. Up to this period the work had been done by 
machinery designed afl<*r patterns introduced in 1063, 
which, though effective, were of a cumbrous and primitive 
character ; but when the new mint was erected, it was fur- 
ni.shcd with new machinery worked by steam engines con- 
structed by^ Messrs. Boulton and Watt, At tlie time it 
was opened it represented one of the best minting estab- 
lishments in the world, but for the next seventy years the 
machinery remained wHbont material .alteration, and though 
certain new appliances were introduced, w'hcn tho Hon. 
C. W. Fremantle, C.B., was appointed deputy master in 
1870, he found the machinery adopted in 1811 still in use, 
although during that time nearly every appliance of iniiiliiig 
in other countries had been gradually changed. In tho 
admirable series of annual reports on the mint issued by 
Mr. Fremantle, attention was repeatedly called to its defec- 
tive arrangements and machinery, and in 1881 a bill for 
the acquisition of a site for an entirely new building was 
introduced into Parliament, and in due course referred to 
a select committee of the House of Commons. From the 
evidence given before that committee, however, it appeared 
that tho work of coining might bo suspended without 
danger for n time long enough to enable the old building 
to be reconstructed, :md this course being preferred, tho 
work was carried out between 1st Fobninry and 8th Decem- 
ber of 1882, at a cost of £31), 000, £30,000 of which 
represented tho cost of new and improved machinery. It 
was found impossible to remove all the defects of the old 
building, but ns under the new arrangement 1,000,000 
coins cjin easily be turned out in a week, there can be no 
doubt of tho capacity of tho mint to meet any demand 
that may be Tnade upon it. 

The mint is bound to convert into coin all gold bullion 
of standiud linencss brought to it for that })urpo8e free of 
ail charge for manufacture. Practically, however, the Bank 
of England is almost the only customer to the mint in 
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this way, owing to tho facilities which that establishment | 
possesses for managing monetary ailairs. Tlie ilnnk of I 
Knglaiid is compelled, under the Bunk Act of 1814, to ; 
purchase bullion nt the rate of X3 ITs, 9d. ]jcr ounce ’ 
standard, which bullion they dispose of to the mini at tho 
rate of £3 17s. 10 jd. per ounce standard. The private 
importer is precluded from disposing of his bnllion directly 
to tho mint, because tho delay which takes place there in 
returning him his bulliuu in coin is greater than would bo 
compensated for by the gain of the 1 per ounce standard 
which he \Yonld make by so doing. The profit made by 
tlio Bank of England is about £2000 on each £1,000,000 
of gold coined. The metals required for the silver and 
bronze coinage are bought by tJio mint authorities direct, 
in such quantities ns are uecessiuy for the purposes of 
trade and commerce. The coinage of silver is practically 
regulated in accordaiiee with the slock kept by tho Bank 
of England, upon which the other banks draw as they 
require silver coins for their customers. Any merely loc^ 
demand can bo met by the transfer of the metal from one 
district to anullier; but when the stock of the bank is 
reduced by a grncr.al demand, tlie bank authorities give 
notice to the mint, and obtain from it a fresh supply. By 
the Act 50 Geo III. ratified hy Act 33 Viet., it is provided 
that there shall bo 934 sovereigns and one tcn-shilling 
piece contained in 20 pounds weiglit troy of staudai*d gold, 
of the linoiiess of 22 carats fine gold and 2 carats of 
alloy in the ])ound weight tn»y; and further, as regards 
silver coin, that there shall bo sixty-six shillings in 
every puu;id troy of standard silver, of llie fineness of 
IJ ounces 2 pennyweights of fine silver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy in every pound weight troy. While gold 
coin is tlius issued at iionriy tho market value of bnllion, 
a profit is made on the silver coins, which amounts to 20 
per cent, wlieii silver is 55d, per ounce and to i\ correspond- 
ingly larger amount whiiti lliat metal is cheaper. This 
protit may bo set against the loss on tho worn silver coins, 
and about £35,000 a year is spent in this W'ay. Tho 
alloy used for the bronze coinage is composed of per 
cent, of coiipor, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. The bronze 
coinage is very much depreciated in value, and the mclal 
in 210 pennies is worth only a few shillings, but these 
coins are only struck for the convenience of making pay- 
ments of small amount, and they are nut legal tender for 
an amount above l/». Silver is a legal tender up to 40;?. 
only, while gold coin of full weight is a legal tender up to 
any amount. 

Colnluf/. — The gold received by tho mint for conversion 
into sovereigns usually arrives in the form of ingots, each 
w't'igliing about 200 ounces, wJjilo silver comes in the form 
of larger blocks of about 1000 ounces each. The opera- 
tions incidental to tho coinage of bronze and silver difler 
from tlmse cmidoyed in the coinage of gold in some un- 
important details only, so that it will just be necessary 
here to trace tho conrso of the latter. The ingots are 
received at tljc mint office, where they arc carefully weighed 
ill a balance capable of tnniing with 1 grain when loaded 
with 1200 ounces. They are then submitted to the delicate 
proc('ss of assaying, after wdiicli they are sent to the melt- 
ing house, and melted with the amount of copper or fine 
gold necessary to bring tho metal to tho fineness required 
by tJie standard prescribed by law. Crucibles of cast iron 
were formerly employed, but these were replaced in 1858 
by wrouglit-ii'on pots, t bich since 1870 have been in turn 
abandoned in favour of crucibles made of a mixture of clay 
and graphite, each crucible being capable of taking a cliarge 
of 1200 ounces. When melted the alloy is cast into bars, 
four moulds being filled from a single charge of 1200 
ounces. The bars arc assayed to insure that the correct 
standard has been attained, and after being weighed they 
are carried to the rolling rooms, where they are passed in 
succession through a series of six pairs of rollers, by which 


they are extended into strips or fillets C or 8 feet long. 
Ill some cases tho fillets require to be annealed to rcrao\’e 
the hardness caused by the repeated rollings, and they uro 
.sometimes, though not always, submitted to an appliance 
known as the drag bench, by which each fillet is reduced 
to greater uniformity of thickness by dragging it through 
an aperture very much as wire is drawn. The importuui^o 
f accuracy in this port of the process may bo estimated 
from tho fact that a variation of of an inch above 
or below the thickness required throws tho coins cut from 
such a strip out of remedy. On leaving tho drag bench 
the fillets are tested by the catting of one or two test 
blanks from their sides, which ai'e weighed on a delicate 
balance against a standard weight, and if these stand the 
test the ^ets are passed on to a machine for cutting 
blanks, the perforated metal, termed scissel, being returned 
to tlie melting pot. Some attempts have been made to 
cut tlio blanks from cylindrical rods or bars of metal so ns 
to avoid the production of scissel, but up to tlie present 
all such attempts have been unsacccssfal. The blanks, 
after leaving tho catting room, are passed directly to an 
edge-rolling machine, by w'hich the edge is thickened so as 
to form a rim, and then after being annealed, blanched in 
dilute Bblphuric acid, washed, and dried, they are ready 
for tho coining presses. From 1810 to 1882 the screw 
presses of James Watt were employed to stamp tho coins, 
but in that year these gave way to fourteen lever presses 
on the Ulhorn system, which, working in comparative 
silence, impart the impression siniultanconsly to the ob- 
verse, reverse, and edge of tho coin by a squeeze, as dis- 
tinguished from tho blow given by the old press. Blanks 
cun be stamped into coins in one of those presses at rates 
varying from sixty to 120 per minute, ninoty a minute 
giving tlie best results. After stamping, the coins are 
passed on to tho weighing machines, where by means of 
beautifully constructed automatic balances tJiey uro divided 
into thrc'c classes, light, heavy, and good, the latter alone 
heiug permitted to pass into eireulation. Tlicse balances 
are wonderful specimens of mechanical skill, turning readily 
with tlie one-lmiidredth part of a grain, each machine being 
<*apable of weighing and sorting twenty-three coins a minute. 
It is found in experience that no amount of care in rolling 
and cutting will produce coins of exactly tho same weight, 
and this difficulty is recognized by tho law, which allows a 
remedy or variation above or below the standard weight of 
a sovereign of ^ of a gi-aiii and of a grain for the half 
sovereign. For the silver and bronze coinage a larger 
remedy is permitted. The coins which have passed the 
weighing test arc next examined by ringing on a block of 
iron in order that any crack in them may be detected^ 
and they arc also examined for defects in workmanship by 
being passed, under tho oye of a workman, on an ondless 
band, wliicli brings both sides of. the coin under inspection. 
Samples of the coin are then banded to tho assayer of the 
mint for a final trial of their fineness, and a certain number 
arc also taken from each day's work for what is called the 
Pyx Ghost, and every year, as enacted by the Coinage Act, 
38 Viet. c. 10, an annual trial of tbo l*yx," that is, an 
examination of tho coins placed in the chest, takes place at 
tho Goldsmitlis’ Hall, conducted by a sworn jury of mem- 
bers of the Goldsmiths' Company, who issue their verdict 
on the weight and fineness of the coins. It may bo stated 
that this verdict has always been highly satisfactory, and 
has decisively proved the integrity of the gold and silver 
coinage of tho realm. The coins are finally put up into 
bags containing 701 sovereigns each (180 oz.), and after 
a final weighing in bulk are ready to be sent to tbo Bank 
of England. 

Tbo machinery of tho mint is driven by means of three 
vertical engines, constracted by Messrs. Mandslay, of 60 
borse-power nominal, but working up to 250 horse-power. 
Two are in regular use, tho third being kept as a stand-by. 
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These engines have been very skilfully designed for tlio ' 
peculiar work of the mint, in which there is an enormous 
variation in the power required from minute to minute, 
and by an ingenious piece of regulating mechanism, designed 
by the llononrable George Duncan, the power is so con- 
trolled that a variation of 80 per cent, scarcely makes the 
difTcrence of one revolution in four minutes in the fly- 
wheels, 

Jh addition to the manufacture of all the coin required 
for Great Britain, the English mint strikes gold coins of 
the value of two dollars each for Newfoundland; silver 
coins of the value of fifty, twenty-five, twenty, ten, and 
five cents respectively for Newfoundland and Canada; a 
nickel coinage for the West Indies ; bronze coins, piastres, 
half and quarter piastres for Cyprus ; silver twenty-rent, 
tcn-cent, and iive-cont pieces for Hong-Kong; one-third 
farthings for Malta; and various silver and bronze coins 
for ^lauritius and the Straits Settlements. It also strikes 
all the medals required for the army and navy, as well as 
those given by the Royal Society, the University of London, 
and some other societies. 

Tlio Australian colonies are supplied witli coin by branch 
mints established at Sydn^ and Melbourne, and by an Act 
of the imperial legislature all gold coins struck at these 
mints are a legal tender in Great Britain. India is sup- 
plied with coin by the mints of Calcutta and Bombay. 

MINT is a plant well known as grown in gardens for 
culinary purposes. The Common Mint or “Speav-mint” 
(^Mentha viridia) grows throughout the temperato regions 
of the northern hemisphere, though considering its culti- 
vation from ancient times, it may in very many cases bo 
merely an escape. Beiitham considers it only a variety of 
the Common "Wild Ilorse-mint {Mentha aylveatrisy Mint 
was well known to the ancients; Ovid alludes to the practice 
of scouring the tables with the fresh herb, in order that the 
perfume should give an appetite. Pliny recommended that 
milk, before being drunk, should have mint placed in it, to 
prevent its curdling. An essential oil is obtained from 
mint, but it is not as strong as peppermint, though it suits 
some persons better. The plant is cultivated to a small 
extent at Mitcham, Surrey, and more largely in the United 
States. The genus Mentha belongs to the order LAsiATiG. 

MZN'UXT (Fr. mifiueOi u graceful slow danco intro- 
duced into England from France in the eighteenth centuiy. 
The name comes from the paa menu.% small steps of the 
dance. Musically it consista of two strains or parts, of 
eight bars each, in tbreo-four time, both repeated. To 
extend tho movement a second minuet, contrasted in char- 
acter with the first, but of like form and extent, and Cidled 
a trio, follows tho minuet proper ; and at the close of the 
trio (duly repeated in each part) the minuet is returned to 
and played straight through without repeats. A coda or 
finishing strain is often added to mark the close of Ih- 
entire piece. The trio was originally written, for contrast, 
in three-part harmony, whence its name. When musical 
composers adopted the minuet and trio os a form of com- 
position, the old eight-bar phrases receive4 great extension, 
especially in tho second half of the minuet, which often 
consists of twelve or sixteen bars or more. Thus modifie* 
the minuet still retains its place in the sonata and th 
symphony, where it forms the second or third movement 
Beethoven often replaced it by a freer movement in four- 
fonr (common) time, which he called scherzo (jest), aui~ 
his example is frequently followed. 

MIN'YJB (Gr. 3Hnttai), an ancient Greek people o' 
Thessaly, whence their hero, Minuaa, liad led them int( 
Bcootia. The. greater part of the Argonauts were hlinym 
They enter into many legends, and evidently thero hav< 
been important myths relating to them, but all hav< 
perished, and the sabject is obscure. 

MX'OGENB PERIOD (Gr. twion, less; hainoa, new), 
the name proposed by Lyell, and now adopted by most geo 


lOgists, for those Terti.ary beds containing in their mollnscan 
'auna over 17 per cent, of existing species; recent species 
bus, though forming a conspicuous feature, arc still in a 
sonsidcrablo minority. Tlie conditions of deposition and the 
^ntained organic remains present great local variation 
>vcn in the several Miocene basins of Europe ; it appears, 
iiowever, that tlio climate was tropical during tlic earlier 
part of the period, becoming later on more tcmp<*rate; plants 
learly allied to many of the genera still survive in India 
and Australia. The Horn evidently was most luxuriant, a 
large percentage consisting of evergreens and plants with 
inconspicuous fiowors. Sequoia allied to the gigantic trees 
of California form a conspicuous feature ; those that may 
be noted are Qncrens, Ficus, Laurus, Ciiinamoniuni, 
Daphne, Acer, Myrtns, Mitnosa, and Acacia, besides m.my 
others; in the woods, twining plants, such as vinc.s ami 
the Rotaiig-palm, were plentiful. Ferns also were well 
represented, and some of them were of large size. In the 
later stages the genera indicate a cooler (dini.ite. I'lio 
fossil fauna indicates similar climatic conditions ; among 
fossil shells tlic genera Buccinium, Strombus, Oypra'a 
Miirix, Cythera(8ee Plate Neozoic Fossils), and Ostrea, 
lesides others, are conspicuous. Tho vertebrates all ap- 
proached nearly to existing types; the reptiles compris(‘d 
crocodiles, lizards, snakes, and turtles, while the ainphi- 
biaus were represented by frogs and toads. Among the 
mammals there are bcvoral important featnres. Marsupials 
(opossums) were then living in Europe; tlie three-toed 
pacliyderms were dying out and being replaced by large 
proboscideans. Of these may bo noted tho gigantic Masto- 
don or primeval elephant ; tho Dinothcrium, a great beast 
urith long curved tusks projecting downwards from tlio 
lower jaw : the rhinoceros ; and the Anchitlierium, a beast 
about os big as a slieep and one of the precursors of 
tho horse ; Mlicd to this were the Mesohippns and Mio- 
hippus of America. The Macrotherium was a Inige ant- 
eater, and the Hyotlierium was allied to tho hog ; tho 
Hclladothnrium was giraffe-like in structure. The sabre- 
toothed tiger Machairodus was a most formidable carnivor. 
Moukeys were numerous, both anthropoid, as tlie Pliopi- 
thccus, and long-tailed like those of India. The earliest 
bear, Hyaenarctos, appeara here, and many of our living 
genera were also introduced, such as tho otter, antelope, 
beaver, and cat. In Swiss beds of this age the Uipparion 
gracile is found; it was a tlircc-toed horse, the central 
toe only resting on the ground. From the Oensingen beds 
a most wonderful set of fossil remains have been obtained, 
consisting not only of the larger animals, but insects and 
plants, including fiowers, fruits, and leaves, in regular 
succession, indicating tlie alternation of the seasons. These 
Swiss beds, which occur in the Molosse, are ]mrtly of fresh- 
water origin and partly marine. At Vienna and in Car- 
pentaria the Miocene forms a continuous scries with the 
Pliocene, about 2000 feet thick; they are grouped together 
os Neogene, and are very rich in gasteropods. In South- 
ern Franco the typical Miocene occurs in a series of local 
deposits known ns the Faluns, consisting of shelly sands 
and marls that have been much used ns fertilizers on tho 
soil; they contain the remains of shells, corals, and nu- 
merous Mollusca, about 26 per cent of which belong to 
species still living in the Atlantic or Mediterranean. In 
America marine Miocene beds also occur, the fauna of the 
eastern area being allied to that of the Atlantic, while 
in the west it pertmiis to that of the Pacific. In Great 
Britain no marine Miocene have been found ; the upper beds 
in tho Hampshire Tertiary basin are sometimes eousidered 
as of Miocene ago, but later researches seem to place tliem 
with tho Oligocene, The lacustrine deposit of Bovey 
Tracey is considered by some to have been a lake in Mio- 
cene times, but others consider the fiora as closely allied to 
the Swiss Oligocene, while other authorities correlate it 
with the Bournemouth leaf-bed of Eocene age. Between 
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the has/iltic lava flows of West Scotland and North-east 
Ireland there are several leaf-beds coiituiiiiii^ remains that 
fix their age as either Miocene or probably Oligoceiie. 

In Miocene times the Biitish area was probably a land 
surface with hngo vokyiiioes — some possibly just extiiie-t — 
in tho nortli-westeru area : the north-west of the continent 
of ]hiro])o also probably was land, but a shallow sea con- 
nected the Bay of Biscay wnth the Mediterranean and ex- 
tended north-easterly, projecting friths or straits to the north 
and cast. This pci iod was oik? of great upheaval or mountain 
making; the Alps, which harl previously been upraised, 
were now further eh^vated. The upheavals from which 
have since been carved out the Himalayas and Andos w'cre 
also formed. These vast movements were accompanied hy 
evidences of great volcanic activity in Western Europe : a 
line of volcanic outbursts (extends along the present bed 
of Ibc Atlantic, from Spitzbergen ti»wards the south pole, 
taking in the British area, aud sending ofl' lateral branches 
across Auvergne to the north of tlic Alps and on into Asia: 
another extended along the l^feditcrraiiean — where some 
remnants are still active — and on into Asia Minor. Al* 
though ill our part of the globe volcanic- forces were par- 
ticularly active during this p(?riod, they can but be eoii- 
sidered as migratory, for in many other parts of the globe 
tb(?y were dormant, although particularly rife at some 
previous period. 

The earliest evidence of man is supposed by some to 
occur in Miocene strata; it consists of some very rude Hint 
flukes and scratched liones. The indications arc so very 
meagre and unreliable that few acknowledge them. Tho 
flakes probably have been produced by natural physical 
agencies, aud the scratclics on the bones by abnisiou of 
pointed stones or the teeth of rodents. 

The question of geological climates has been greatly 
complicated hy the discovery in Arctic latitudes of Miocene 
flora, indicating at least a temperate climate. I'hns in 
Spitzbergen, where now' there is darkness for one-half tho 
year and almost perpetual snow and icc, conifers ahouuded 
and several of our indigenous trees, hazel, ohn, and birch, 
while w'atcr-lilics, reeds, and sedges grew in marshy places, 
Tn Greenland many of tlic ]ilants agree with those found 
in tho l\Iioconc of Central Europe; they include Sequoia, 
Salisburia, oaks, beeches, planes, walnuts, and many others, 
while within about 8 degrees of the polo a bed of good coal 
has been discovered in strata of Miocene age, as testified by 
tho abundance of plants agreeing with thos(? of Spitzbergen. 

in the Norse mythology, is the storm- 
hammer which the god Tiitn: received from the dwarfs 
who made it for him ; its blows us it descended, after being 
wdiirlcd round the head of the god, caused the rending 
lightning-stroke and the growl and roar of the thuuder- 
eclio. 

MIRABXAU, HONORS GABRIXX RZatTXTTl, 
COMTE DE, a celebrated French statesman and orator, 
and one of the most prominent figures of the Revolution, w'as 
born at Bignon, near Nt?mours, 9th March, 1749, Uo was 
descended from an Italian family of the Ghibellinc faction, 
the Riquettis (Hal. Arr/ yvlio settled in Provence in 
the thirteenth centniy*, and after acquiring wealth as mer- 
chants, had their estate of Mirnbeau raised to a marquisato 
by Louis XIV. All the race were characterized by a fear- 
less temperament and a bold impetuous disposition. Vic- 
tor Kiquetti, marquis de Mirabean, the fatlici of Houord, 
was a man of origiuol views and of considerable abilities, 
^an astute economist and independent thinker, whose works 
procured him recognition beyond the limits of France, and 
caused him to bo regarded as tho leader of a sect of poli- 
tical economists. At the same time he was possessed of 
intense vanity aud obstinacy, and he treated his wife and 
children with persistent cruelty, causing in the course of 
his life no less than fifty-four lettres (h cachet to be 
issued against them. Ilonorc was the eldest surviving sou 


of the marquis, and when bom was a prodigy of size and 
ugliness. At the age of three lie sutfered from a virulent 
attack of confluent small-pox, by which his face was per- 
manently seamed and scarred ; but he grew up a tall and 
athletic young man, and in him the intellectual powers of 
the passionate Italian race attained their climax. 

He was educated for the army, and in .July, 17C7, entered 
tho regiment of the Marquis de Lambert. A quarrel with 
liambert over a love affair led to lus being imprisoned by 
his father for a year. On his release he obtained leave 
to join the French legion in Corsica, and attained the 
rank of ciiptain. In 1772 ho man-ied the rich daughter 
of the Marquis de Marignane; but the union proved un- 
satisfactory to both parties, and in 1774 Mirabean was 
separated from Ins wife. Having snccendcd in further 
angering his father Mirabean was confined in the Clmtean 
d’if, off Marseilles, from September, 1774, to March, 1776, 
and afterwards in the fortress of Joux, near the old town 
of Poiitarlier, in tlie desolate recesses of the Jura. Here 
he entered into an intrigue with Madame do Monnicr, and 
iTulur(‘d lier (in August, 1776) to leave her husband and 
Hoc with him to Switzerland and thence to Holland, where 
he gained a livelihood hy hack work for tho booksellers. 
In his absence he was tried for abduction at Besan^on, 
condemned to death, and executed in effigy. In May, 1777, 
ho was arr(‘.sted, and Imprisoned by a htire de cachet in 
the Castle of Vincennes, where he remained three years 
and a Imlf. He continued writing, producing first some? 
obscene books, and afterwards his first political work of 
any value, his “ Essai sur los J..ottres de Cacliet,” published 
at Hamburg in 1782. He also conducted an impassioned 
com'spondence with Madame dc Monnier, which was given 
to the world after his death. Liberated in December, 1780 
— broken in healtli, but not less impetuous or rc?solute in 
spirit — he at once sought to procure the revocation of tho 
sentence of death passed upon him ; and he not only suc- 
ceeded in this, but got the unfortunate M. de Monnier enn- 
deinncd in the costs of tbu whole law proceedings. Ho then 
commenced proceedings at Aix, dainiing an order of court 
for tho return of his wife ; but though his pleadings gained 
for him considerable notoriety, they resulted only in a 
decree of separation, lie then interfered on his father’s 
behalf in a suit that was proceeding between his parents, 
and 'behaved so violently that ho was compelled for a time 
to retire to Holland. He had previously quarrelled with and 
parted from Madame de Monnicr, and in Holland he formed 
a connection with an educated Dutch lady, Madame de Nclira, 
to whom fur the remainder of his life be remained constant, 
with such constancy as he was capable of. For the next 
few years of liis life he gained a livelihood as a political 
painjihleteer, his writings, from the vigour of their style 
and boldness of opinion, attracting such attention as to 
cause him to be regarded as a leader of the assailants of 
the government. In 1786 the French ministry sought at 
once to silence and to make use of him by sending him on 
a secret mission to the court of Berlin. In tliis he failed 
to give satisfaction, aud he was recalled in January, 1787. 
In 1788 he published a work in eiglit volumes on* the 
“ Monarchic I'russienne,” the materials for which had been 
collected by a Major Mauvillon, whose acquaintance he bad 
made on his visit to Berlin. In 1789, on hearing of tho 
king’s determination to summon tho States-gencral, he 
applied to the assembly of tho noblesse of Provence for 
election as their deputy, and being rejected, he offered 
himself as a candidate to the Tiers Etat, and was retunicd 
botli for Aix and for Marseilles. He elected to represent 
the latter, and by his superb oratory and commanding in- 
tellect soon obtained vast influence. It was largely owing 
to him that tho National Assembly was successfully 
consolidated. Occupying a sort of middle gi'ound be- 
tween the court and tho people, between the advocates 
of the old monarchy and the furious partisans of a 
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(lomocvatic revolution, lie liad a difficult part to Bustaiii, 
but be Bustainrd it wifli unfaltering intrepidity and con- | 
suinniate skill. In tbe autumn of 1780 the court opened 
negotiations with him, and though his counsels were re- 
jected bo continued in confidential relations with iho queen 
and her most trusted advisers until his death. For the court 
he drew up many admirable memoirs and state papers, which 
give abundant evidence of his political sagacity, and ho 
receK'ed in return some libera] payments of money, which 
enabled him to free himself from his encumbrance of debt. 
Though suspected he still maintained his power over the 
Assembly, and in February, 1791, was elected its president; 
but before this he had arrived at the knowledge that his 
end was near. The irregularities of his life had under- | 
mined his great physical strength. He was anxious to live, 1 
for he believed that he was the only man that could save { 
liifl country from a terrible upheaval, and ho declared 
mournfully that he was paying dearly for the sins of his 
youth. His friend, the celebrated physician and chemist 
Gabanis, did all that could be done to help him ; but after 
some prolonged suiferings he died on the 2nd April, 1791. 
His popularity, which had hecu under a cloud, returned in 
full flood when it became known ho was dying, and when 
bo passed away all France seemed suddenly aware that in 
liiin had gone the only man of his time who understood 
the Avaiits of his counti'y and appreciated the exigoneics of 
the crisis. He was interred with oxtraordiuaiy pomp iu 
the r.aritheon, but his body was afterwards removed to 
make room for that of Marat. 

A clear thinker, a powerful speaker, and a far-seeing 
statesman, ho made a free use of other men's w’ork, and 
found many friends who were glad to labonr for him and 
allow him to take credit for what they bad prepared. His 
obligations in this respect have been more clearly chtablisbcd 
than ever by the labours of recent biographers, but his 
superiority of mind and character is fully established by 
the fact that others were so willing to contribute to his 
power and influence. 

His numerous works are most completely collected in 
the edition published nt PariH in 1825-27 in nine vols. 
Fur an account of his life see ** Memoires Biogi-aphiques 
Littdraircs ot Politiques do Mirabeau,” issued by his natural 
son, M. Lucas do Montigny, in eight vols. (Paris, 1834; 
second edition, 1841). See also Dumont’s “Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau” (1832); the letters between Mirabeau and 
tbe Comte de la March, published in 1851; and H. Hey- 
nald’s “ Mirabeau et la Constituante ” (1878). 

MIRAB'XLITE is the hydrous sulphate of soda. It 
is found in efflorescent crusts, especially about hot springs, 
In certain volcanic districts, notably at Kailua in the S.and- 
wich Isles. It is soluble in water, and many medicinal 
springs contain a small proportion of it. It crystallizes in 
tho monoclinfc system, the Inmellte being flexible but not 
clastic. These crystals quickly effloresce or become anhy- 
drous on exposure and fall to powder. The artiflcial sub- 
stance glauher salts is prepared in large quantities from 
common salt in tho manufacture of carbonate of soda ; it 
is used as a medicine, and known as salts, 

M1RA0LS-P]:.AY8. In the so-called Dark Ages, 
amid tho univer.sal wreck of culture, when it was well-nigh 
impossible to make common folk understand anything 
beyond the few ideas needed for their daily drudgery, it 
occurred to tho good priests to dramatize events of tho 
Bible, and so to bring them home to the people. Thus 
arose the miracle-plays, parents of our tragedy, and 
tho Mystery-plays and Moralities, parents of our 
comedy. Of these, although tho mysteries were earlier 
known abroad, tho miracle-plays came first into England, 
so far as we at present know, for we hear of tlieiii soon 
after the Conquest. A play on the miracles of St. Katbar- 
iiio, so Matthew of Paris tells us in his chronicle, was 
written by Geoffrey of Gorham, sub-prior of St, Alban’s, 


the monks providing the players with dresses and all that 
was needful. Now as this Geoffrey was made lord abbot 
in 1119, the play was in all probability produced not long 
after 1100, Matthew tolls of it, because Geoffrey was then 
directing the subpriory of Dunstable, and the various co])CS 
and vestments which had been brought over there from the 
chief monastery at St. Alban’s were all burned, together 
with Geoffrey’s books, in a fire \Yhieh broke out a\jd de- 
stroyed tlio intended stage. We have no plays actually 
preserved of as early a date as this, but the date of our 
oldest plays is not more than half a century later. Two 
miracle- plays and one mystery still exist, w’hieli an- this 
work of a monk Ililarius, written in France towards the 
close of Stephen’s reign, or about the year 1150. In 
one of the former tho famous miracle of the imago of 
St. Nicholas is recounted, as it was acted oii the saint’s 
day in tlie Church of St. Nicholas. The image of tho 
saint being removed an actor, dressed like tho image, took 
his place on the pedestal. At tho point of tho service whero 
ordinarily tho mirachj w’ould liave been recited a heathen 
man entered and laid treasure at tbe feet of tho saint for 
protection. Then came thieves and stole it. TJie man 
returning, and finding his treasure gone, beat the (supposed) 
imago with many' blows. Whereupon the statuo deseeiided, 
sought out the robbers, and so worked U])Oii their feelings 
that they restored all, after which it retired to its niche, 
and the huithen fell on his knees and was converted to tho 
true faith. The service then continued to its close. This 
authentic piece is a very good speehnen of the earliest and 
simplest miracle-plays, and tho efftjct on ignorant peasants, 
while yet the drama was unborn, must have i)een stupendous. 

In the towm library of Tours is another set of three 
Anglo-Norman miracle-plays, nearly ns old as those of 
Ililarius, in a MS. of the twelfth century ; and licrc wo 
get tho first indication of tho removal of the stage from 
the chancel to tho outside of Ae great church-door, where 
u scaffolding was built, and all tlic people could assemble 
in the square and profit by the lesson. As complaints were 
made about the desecration of the graves, trampled by those 
W'ho crowded the churchyard to get closer, the scaffold W'as 
erected away from the church altogether in the n«‘xt century, 
though priests and monks still remained the actors, and tho 
play was still regarded as a religious ceremony. In its 
nature a miracle-play was a production of one special church 
on its saint’s day, and remained, therefore, always limited 
and serious in its tone; but the attempt to dramatize 
the Scriptures and the holy mysteries in general led to tho 
far more important Mystery-i»i.ays, which are fully 
described under their own heading. 

Tho best recent treatment of this deeply inf cresting 
subject is in tbe “ Shakspearo’s Predecessors in tbe English 
Drama'’ of J. Addington Symonds (London, 1884). 

BHRAOK, an optical illusion occasionnd by the refrac- 
tion of light through contiguous masses of air of different 
density. The illusions of the mirage differ according to 
circumstances, but they may all be arranged under one or 
other of the tliree following classes — vertical reflection, 
suspension, and lateral reflection. 

In the v&rtical reflection the mirage presents tho ap- 
pearance of a sheet of water in which objects ju*e reflected. 
It is this kind which is observed in Egypt, and which so 
cruelly tantalized the parched throats of the rreiieh sol- 
diers during the campaign of Napoleon in that then almost 
unknown country. After tiie soil has became heated by 
the presence of the siin the prosj)ect seems hounded by n 
general inundation. The villages beyond appear as islands 
iu the midst of a great lake. Under each village its in- 
verted image is hcen us it would be if reflected from tho 
surface of a sheet f)f water. On approaching, however, 
the deceptive inundation recedes and tho reflected imago 
vanishes, to he succeeded by another as some more distant 
objt'ct comes in sight. 
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This kind of mirage is not peculiar to Egypt: it is 
known in Persia also, where it is called Serah or Sir-ah 
(miraculous water) ; and it is seen by those who cross the 
western deserts of India, where it is known by the name 
of Tchittram (picture). Biot has observed it on the sandy 
beach of Dunkirk, along the coast of the department of 
Calvados, at the Cape of Good Hope, and at the Shallut 
Pass in India. It is not, however, wonderful that it should 
be observed in other countries besides Egypt; it must 
always take place when the necessary circumstan<;es concur 
to produce it without reference to geographical position. 
These circumstances are not of difficult explanation. 

Suppose that c d (Plate, fig. 1) represents the level of 
the soil, which is very much heated by the sun, then the 
stratum of uir immediately in contact with it will be rare- 
fied, and the stratum next above that also, to a less degree, 
and so for succeeding strata, so tliat the air increases in 
density for a certain distance upward ; at some point the 
jjxrefying eireet will cease, density will remain normal, and 
will then begin to decrease upward according to the usual 
condition of the atmosphere. Under these circumstances, 
let us consider how the rays of liglit from an elevated 
object, A, will reach the eye of an observer at K. It is evi- 
dent, first, that the eye will perceive the object directly by 
the rays in the direction A k ; these rays will not come 
absolutely straight; they will be slightly curved, which will 
give a slight elevation to the object A. as if the wdiole level 
wore raised to ah\ but this deviation may be left out of 
consideration as regards the direction of the ray A B. The 
object A, how’ever, transmits rays not only in the direction 
A K, but also in other directions, for instance towards tlic 
ground c d, and those at a certain wcll>known oplicAl angle 
arc refracted from their direct course ns they enter the less 
dense inf<*rior strata of air ; so that, taking at first a direc- 
tion inclined to the horizon, they are, by the continually 
lessening angles imposed upon them by the strata as these 
become denser and denser, at last so turned in their course as 
ultimately to he bent upwards and made to reach the spec- 
tator’s eye at e. The spectator, therefore, sees the object 
by a direct set of rays a e, and by a set of refracted rays, 
denoted by i, iv, L, M, N, o ; but as the eye takes no cog- 
nizance of curvature, it deems the rays to proceed in 
right lines, as n, E, which should bo represonted as tan- 
gents to their corresponding curves. And, moreover, as the 
rays from that part of the heavens upon tlie background 
of the object are refracted in the same manner, the sky is 
reversed as well as the object, and presents the appear- 
ance of a sheet of water. If tho conditions of rarefaction 
are such that d m t is the greatest and d m s the least 
caustic curve of total refraction, then all images between t 
and a (figs. 2 and 4) will be seen double (vertically direct, 
and inverted refracted), but objects above t will be seen 
flimple, and objects below s will be invisible. In this way 
a man walking away from tlie observer into the affected 
strata of air successively appears as in a to ^ (fig. C). 

This is the sum of the explanation given by jg 
Mongc, on tho occasion of the phenomenon 
being observed. That it is correct may be 
proved by a very simple experiment. Sup- 
pose we make a bar of iron— a thick poker — red-hot, 
and look along its surface at some object (say a letter or a 
word printed on a card, as in fig. 9), there will bo seen an 
inverted image as well os the object itself ; thus showing 
that the strata of air over the heated surface of the iron 
are affected in the same manner as the air cumbent upon 
‘ the hot sandy pisuns of Egypt. A still better example is 
.afforded by looking over the boiler of a locomotive on a cold 
still day. Soinelhing analogous is also obsci-vcd in tho 
tremulous appearance of tho objects of a landscape, in a 
very clear wann day in our own latitude, although the 
plienoincnon perhaps never attains so decisive a character 
4Ui to warrant our classing it with the mirage of Egypt. 


Tho mirage by suspension is equally remarkable, and 
takes place under exactly opposite circumstances from 
those explained. Perhaps tho most celebrated example of 
this Is the case described by Captain Scorcsby, in which ho 
recognized his father’s ship, the Fam^ by* its inverted 
image suspended in the atmosphere, at a time when it was 
30 miles distant, and consequently beneath the horizon. 
Sometimes the double image is seen, as in fig. 8. As the 
real ship rises above the horizon the inverted Image 
descends to meet it, and the direct image disappears. Tlio 
cause of this phenomenon is explained in tho next para- 
graph. The famons Fata Morgana, visible at Reggio, 
which for many centuries astonished tho ignorant and per- 
plexed philosophers, is another instance of Uio same sort of 
phenomenon. When the sun’s rays are thrown upon the 
bay at an angle of 45 degrees — tlxe surface of the water 
being perfectly still, and the tide at its height — a spectator 
placed on an eminence in tho city, with his back to tho sun 
and his face to the sea and to the mountains of Messina, 
rising like a wall beyond it, on a sudden bo will see 
numberless senes of pilasters, arches, castles, columns, 
lofty towers, superb palaces with balconies and windows, 
extended alleys of trees, beautiful plains with all their 
herbage, herds and fiocks, onnies of men on foot and 
on horsc^back, and innumerable other objects, all in their 
natural colours and proper actions, passing rapidly in 
succession along the surface of the sea. These same objects 
arc, in particular states of the atmosphere — when it is highly 
impregnated with vaponr — seen in tJic air, though not so 
well defined ; and when the air is slightly hazy and opaque 
they appear at tho surface of the sea, but all vividly 
coloured or fringed wdth prismatic tints. All the images 
couKiituting this gorgeous phenomenon are derived from 
objects on shore by atmospherical refraction. Similar 
phenomena have been observed on our own coasts, and may 
occur ill all latitudes, thougli some localities arc more 
favourable than others for tho full development of the 
illusion. The whole may be included in one explanation. 

If tho lower stratum of air be denser than tho strata 
alieve it, the rays which diverge from it, in such directions 


os to pass obliquely into tho strata of changing density, 
will proceed in curves concave towards the earth ; and, os 
before explained, when such rays meet the qya of a spec* 
tator, he conceives the object to be situated In the direction 
of a tangent, E s', to the refracted ray e n B, and the object 
therefore appears as if suspended in the air. In the case 
hero assumed wo have supposed two suspended images, as 
frequently happens; and further, that the one is diract, 
and the other inverted. Tho conditions necessary to this 
illusion am, that the rays diverging from each point of tho 
object shall encounter strata of such densities that tho eye 
may receive two sets by different paths. The rays h n and 
p c, reaching the eye, give by their tangents the image is! 
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but tbe rnjB sm and vd meet with such rariation of 
density as tr» make them cross each otW at a ; whereby 
r d is uppermost by the time they reach the spectator's i 
eye, and their tangents consequently fove the inverted * 
iuin^ p f. The state of the ahr may be sueli as to pve 
only one such image or many, and that whether the object 
is above or below the liorison. The elevation of coasts, 
mountains, and in fact all the phetiomena which, when mm 
over a surface of the sea, we call loominff^ are instances of 
rt'fraetion eomprelicnded iu the explanation, and may con- 
stantly uccnr, 

Wollaston invented an ingenious experiment for pro- 
ducing mirage eftVcls. Killing a vial (fig. 6) with succes- 
sive layers of clear syrup, soh water, and iH?ctified spirit 
of wine, the effects shown are produced so soon as the 
fluids begin partially to mix at their surfaces, in layers of 
rapidly changing density, thus imitating the natural causes 
of the mirage. Writing on a card seen through the mix- 
ture at diflerent levels becomes affected by the mirage dis- 
tortion, the effect being I'cvorscd as regards the spirit and 
the syrup. The appeamnees lost for several hours. An 
ohliquo line seen through such inedfa becomes bciit into 
tlic forms of figs. 7 and 8. 

When vertical masses of air, instead of horizontal strata, 
are affected so as to produce different densities W'o have 
what is termed lateral miraffe. It is by this lateral mir- 
age that tlie Frcncli coast has been seen to approach almost 
into contact with our own; and that Dover Castle has 
been brought over and placed on tbe Ramsgate side of the 
hill. This kind of mirage is by no moans of rare uccur- 
i-ence. 

An example is shown in fig. 10, observed by Soret and 
Juriiic on the Lake of Geneva at 10 a.m. in September, 
1818, and well described by tliein. Here 6 o is the shore of 
the lake, a being at Belle Hive; P is a small vessel opiKisi to 
Belle Rive, the observers being about 6 miles off. As the 
boat tacked to the positions Q, n, s successively, a series of 
laterally inverted images aecoinpatiied the motion at q', k'.s', 
the images removing further to the left of the line p g as 
the boat moved further to the riglit of it, W'henever the 
suii shone brightly the mirage became very distinct The 
reason was easily discovered. The air to the right of g i» 
liad been as usual in the shade during the inoming, while 
that to the left of it had been heated by the sun, a nearly 
vertical plane separating the two for a short distance above 
the water. 

The phenomena of the Knchanted Island, the Flying 
Dutchman, and other such inexplicable appearantM^s which 
alarmed tbe superstitions of our forefathers, are of course 
all due to varieties of mirage, 

MXRAN'DOXiA, GXOVAITNl PXOO X>ELX.A, Count 
and Prince of Ooiicoi^ia, a very famous classical scliylnr 
and elegant poet of the Italian Renaissance, was born in 
1488, at Mirandola, in Modena, the youngest son of Gio- 
vanni Francesco Pico, Prince of Mirandola. He early lost 
his father, but his mother took every care of his education, 
and by fourteen lie was entered a student of canoO law at 
Bologna. Hence be travelled to all the universities of 
Italy and France (1477-84). In 1484 be went to 
Borne, being at this time the best Gi'eck scholar of his day, 
and one of the few who bad really mastered Hebrew and 
the leading Oriental tongues. Here he propounded 900 
theses for public disputation. No one dared meet him, and 
tlio humiliated literati, in a mean desire for revenge, induced 
Pope Innocent Vlll. to censure him for the heretical leaning 
of some of this host of questions. He was deeply wounded, 
and left Rome for Florence (1487). Here he was received 
warmly by the learned Wenzo do* Medici, the Magni- 
ficent, who presented him with an estate near the city, in 
order to enjoy his society. He was still there wlien Lorenzo 
died (in 1402), and outlived him only two years. His 
eomplfte works were at once printed (1406), but the best 
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edition is that of IROl. They consist of poems and classi- 
cal and theological trentiscs, of a very curious and elaborate 
kind. His nepbew, Giovanni Francesco Pico (1400-1 038), 
was the friend and biographer of Savonarola. 

MXRZA3PUR\ the municipal city and adininistralivo 
headquarters of Mirzapur district, North-western Pro- 
vinces, Bntish Indio. It is situated on the right bank 
of the Ganges, 66 miles below Allahabad, and 40 miles 
(by railwa}') above Benai’es. Up to quite recent years 
Mirzapur was the largest mart iu Hindustan for grain and 
cotton ; bnt of late its cominercial importance has rapidly 
dHcroased, owing to the establislimcnt of through railway 
cominuiiication with Bombay via Jabalpur, and the rise of 
Oawn)M>re to the position of a mercantile centre. The 
town has a handsome river front, lined with stone ff/iafs 
or flights of stairs, an<l exhibiting nuinerons inf>sques, 
Hindu temples, and dwelling-houses of the wealthier 
merchants, with highly decorated facades and richly carved 
balconies and door-frames. The interior of the town, how- 
ever, does not keep up the promise of tiie river-biiie, being 
mainly composed of mud huls, I.arge wells, of tustefnl 
architectur*!, occur in the principal streets. I’he manu- 
facture of shellac gives einploynumt to about 4000 per- 
sons; brass- ware and car^Kits are also made. The popula- 
tion is about 70,000. 

MXSDXMXAM'OUIL. in English and Irish law, is the 
name given to such eriines and olTences as do not amount 
to a Fem)NY. It includes nevertheless some crimes of a 
grave character, such as frauds, assaults, perjuries, and 
libels, for which the punishment may be as heavy as that 
awarded to sumo felonies. I'lie division of crimes into 
felonies and misdemeanours is unknown in Scottish law, 
bnt it is practically rceoguized in the distinction between 
graver and minor offences. 

MXSK'NAXX (Heh., learning, from s/mna6, to learn, to 
repeat), the name given to the oral or seecmd law of I ho 
Jews, In the interval between the redaction of the sacred 
writings by Ezra and the scribes wjio followed him, and 
the first eenluries of tbe Christian era, tlie studies of the 
rabbis in the Alusaic latv resulted in the growtii of a vast 
collection of traditional interpretations and of legal deci- 
sions based upon the written text. These wero not re- 
duced to writing, but were carefully committed to memory, 
and, like some of the sacred books of the East, were in this 
way banded down through several generations. It is gener- 
ally supposed that these interpretations and decisions, 
already known as the Mishnah, were first completely com- 
piled and written down by Rabbi Jeluidah the Holy, a Jew 
of great learning and influence wiio flourished in tlie second 
century of the Christian era, and was patriarch of Tiberias 
for over thirty yeai’s. Some inoderu scliolars, however, 
while admitting that Rabbi Jehudiih was one of the first 
and the best of tbe editors of the Mishnah, believe that tlie 
work itself was not committed to writing until a subsequent 
period, and that while it contains decisions of the mbbis 
given earlier than the Christian era, it contains also some 
that reach at least to the end of the third century. 

The language of the Mishnah is that of the later Hebrew, 
very purely written, and though it contains many words of 
Aramaic, Givek, and Ijitin origin, these have been very 
skilfully Hebraized by the rabbis, so os to harmonize with 
the remainder. It is divided into six great divisions, 
termed Sedarim or orders, eacii of which contains a num- 
ber of connected treatises, Aiagiekhtoth^ which are again 
subdivided into Ptrakim or chapters, and the smaller 
sections or paragraphs called Mishiwth, The six Sedarim 
run as follows: — (1) ZernHm, of agrarian laws, preceded 
by a treatise on thanksgivings. In this section the various 
tithes and donations due to the priests, Levites, and tho 
poor from tho produce of the land ; the mixtures of plants, 
animals, and garments; the year of release and sundry 
minor matters, aie dealt with. (2) Afo'ed, of sabbaths, 
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fenstSf and fast days, dealing with work permitted or pro- 
hibited on them, with the ceremonies and obborvances by 
which they should be commemorated, and alho of the sam- 
fices which should be ofTered. In tiiis section there are 
special chapters for tho feast of tlie passover, for that of 
tile new year's day, of tabernacles, and of Purim; and 
one very important and imprcHsive chapter dealing with 
the day of atonement. (3) Nwthim (Women), treating 
of betrothal, marriage, marriage pacts and settlements, 
VOW'S, divorce, &c. (4) Nezikim, commonly called Nezikin 

or damages, a section which includes tlie greater ])art of 
the civil and crimiiml law, tiie usages to be observed in 
courts of justice, oaths, puiiisliiiients, &c. It also contains 
some profound and beautiful utterances of the wisest of 
the rabbis in referenee to etitics. (5) Kodozhim (Holy 
Things) deals with the laws of the sacriiices, the slaying 
of aiiiiiials for food, the law of tlie lirst-born, tho sins 
which are punished with ezcummunicatiun, tlic nieasuru- 
ineiits of the temple, &c. (ti) Tohtvroih (Purifications), 
a section treating of tho various hygienic laws of tlie 
Peututcueh, of impure things and persona, rules of purili- 
cution, religions washings, cleansing of vessels, &c. 

Some of tho injunctions of ilie Mishnah are believed by 
the Jews to come from Jeliovah himself through Moses, 
Joshna, the ciders, the prophets, and tlie men of tho Great 
tiyiiagoguc ; but many of them avowedly represent only the 
tciicliiiigs of a majority of the rabbis, and the uaiiies and 
opinions of such as dissented arc carefully preserved. 
Those injunctions only which have never been contested 
are regarded as having divine authority, all tho rest are 
regarded as being open to revision. 

There are many editions of the Mishnah known to 
Hebrew scholars, both as a separate work and as embodied 
in the Talmud, and it has been several times translated 
and printed. One of the best editions is that of Sureu> 
husiuH, which with his Latin translation of tlie text was 
published at Amsterdam in six vols. folio in 1098-1703. 
A complete edition of the Mishnah, whicli forms tlie basis 
of the Palestinian Talmud, was issued under the editorship 
of Mr. W. IT. Lowe at Cambridge in 1883. 

BUS'PICKIO:. or ARSSNXCAl. IRON FYIUTSS 
is a combination of arsenide of iron and bisulphide of iron 
(FcAsa FeSg). It is of a silvery white colour, but 
tarnisijes quickly with a inetailic lustre, and gives a dark 
streak. Tiie specific gravity is about 0, and hoi'dness 
almost 6. It crystallizes in rhombic prisms, but is often 
found massive. Mispickel is found associated with silver, 
copper, tin, and other pyritous ores ; it sometimes contains 
up to 6 or 6 per cent, of cobalt. From it much white 
arsenic is prepared. 

BIISPIU'SION (from Fr. mesprenefrs, which means 
sometimes to deal improperly with, sometimes to treat with 
contempt) is a term used in English law in dilTerent senses. 

Misprision of treason consists in withholding the know- 
ledge of a treason committed or about to be committed, 
or in omitting to give information respecting it within a 
reasonable time to some public authority. It is a mis- 
demeanour punishable by imprisonment for life, absolute 
forfeiture of personal property, and forfeiture during the 
life of the offender of the rents and profits of his real 
property. 

Misprision of felony is a similar concealment in «wpect 
of felonies, and it is punishable by tine and iniprisoiiinent. 
Ill some if not in all cases of felony, the offender may be 
proceeded against for tlie minor oilence, or misdemeanour, 
^though a fdony has actually been committed by him. 

Misprision, in general, is the commission of such mis- 
denicanonrs as are construed to involve a contempt of the 
ro\ul authority or prerogative. Malsdiniiiistratiuu in high 
otHces of public trust, tiiough indictable as a misprision, is 
coiniuonly. on account of its iiiipurtanve, mad* the subject 
of parliameutury inipeacbmeut. 


MIS'SAXt (Kcclosiastical Latin, mUzale^ a mass-book), 
the name of the hook which in the Roman Catholic Clmrcli 
'ontains the liturgio form of tho mass with tlie various 
encharistic services of the Christian year. In its present 
complete and autliorized form the Roman Missal dates 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Soon after 
the fourth century books called Sacramental ies came into 
use, containing not only the canonical form of celebrating 
and administering the Kuebarist, but the prescribed ritual 
for administering the otlier sacraments, and the ritual us 
well for other solemn episcopal and priestly functions, such 
as the dedication of a church, the consecration of abbots, 
the public litanies, &c. A sacramentary was thus a 
tnissal, pontifical, and ritual combined. The earliest 
sacramentary mentioned in the Roman Church was the 
“Leonine,” due to Pope St. Leo L (440-01). Tliis was 
completed by Gelasius I. (492-90); and the final and 
perfect form was given to it by St. Gregory tiie Great 
(/i!IO-604), Out of this Gregorian sacramentary grew 
tiie Roman Missal as ordered to be printed by the Council 
of Trent; it was edited and published by Pius V. (If>(i0- 
72), and still more carefully revised by Clement VI (I. 
(1692-^100f>) and by Urban VIII. (1623-44). These 
sacramentaries in the West, like their kindred Ort*ek 
euchologies in the East, bestowed their cliief care on the 
part containing the euciiaristic service; and in tins the 
e^non was principal and centre. It was so called from a 
Greek word meaning a rilie or law, and comprised that 
part of the mass immediately following the preface and 
ending just before the Lord's Prayer (^Pater Nozter)^ or, 
according to others, including also the Cunimnnion. Tliis 
canon, from a very early date, and when the “diseipline of 
the secret ” was no longer necessary, formed a separnto 
codex or book in each cliurcb. It was yilaoed on tho altar 
before the eyes of the coiobrant, after the offertory ; and 
this is still done whenever a bishop pontificates, as a 
reminder of the ancient custom. Beside tho ^noii there 
were other evdirez called lectionaries, epistoTaries, and 
evangelaries, which respectively contained appropriate 
passages from the Old Testament, selections from the 
New Testament Epistles, and Gospel readings in harmony 
with each feast of the year. These were not only in tho 
bands.of the clergy, but of the laity also ; and of each sort 
of codex or volume very beautiful copies are still extant. 

The Roman Missal, as it now stands, is that wiiich 
received the last care of Urban VIII. The introductory 
portion coti tains tho Roman Calendar, the rules for the 
Paschal Computation, the Rubrics of the Moss, and the 
prayers to be said by the priest as a preparation and as a 
thanksgiving. The “ Propriiim de Tempore," or tlie p(»r- 
tion of tlie tnissal devoted to the Sundays, ferias, and feasts 
of the year other than saints' days, is placed first in order. 
It contains for tiie Sundays, ferias or week-days, and 
festivals, special iiitroits, antiphons, collects (witii* secreto 
and post-communions), epistles, and gospels, together with 
the benedictions, hymns, and processional chants peculiar 
to solemnities like Candlemas, Ash -Wednesday, Holy 
Week, and the Vigil of Pentecost. Of this “ i^opriuin 
de TemjMtre ’’ one section begins with the first Sunday of 
Advent and leads up to Passion-tide, ending with the 
impressive services of Good Friday and Holy Saturday. 
Hero, immediately after the mass of the Vigil of the 
Rf'surrection, is placed the “ Ordinary of the Mass," the 
order of the liturgy proper, or euclmristio sacrifice [see 
Mass], from the antiphon-verse of Psalm xlii., “ 1 will go 
in to the altar of God, to God who giveth joy to my youth," 
to the “ Ite, missa cst." It was fitting that the sacrificial 
rite ordered to be done “ in remembrance of Him,” should 
come after Holy Saturday, commemorative of Christ's burial, 
and immediately before Easter Sunday, the Feast of the 
Hesnrrectlon. The other section begins with Easter, and 
ends with the twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 
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Tlic second part of the Missal is the ** Proper of the I 
Suiiits,” following the days of tho month all through the 
yi ar from 21) th November. Tho third is the “ Common of ' 
the Saints/* or masses appropriate to each class of holy 
personages, when no special mass is appointed for the 
oecuiriiig feast. At theondoftliis ooimnon are masses 
for particular occasions— pablie supplication or thanks- 
givinfl) matrimony, the dedication of a church, &c., and 
masses for the dead. Then follow collects, secrets, and 
post “Communion prayers for every kind of public or private 
DOi'd. Add to these general divisions a supplement an- 
tlicnized by tho Holy See for each of the countries of 
I'iii'istcndom, with masses for national solemnities and 
local saints. A like supplement is allowed for each 
dioroKc, and for the saints of religions orders. 1'he most 
ancient of these, Angustinians, Basiliana. Benedictines, &c., 
Inave missals of their own, with some liturgical forms 
derived from the remote past 

Such, in brief, is the Roman Missal. Of the most 
ancient missals in use in national churches in communion 
with Koine, all wore authorized forms, involving no doc- 
trinnl diderence, no substantial deviation from the orthodox 
liturgy, hut daiming andeiit poshcssion, and testifying to 
the liberty enjoyed by bUhops-to modify, in their respective 
dioceses, tho accessuriea of public worship, while respect- 
ing the essentials. The anciciit Oalliran Missal, like the 
ancient uses or inissals of Great Britain and Ireland, has 
been altogether discontinued. The Ambrosian rite in the 
diuc(‘8C of Milan, and the Mozzarabic in Toledo, are still 
authorized. The Eastern cliurclies in communion with 
Rome are strictly obliged to presei*v6 iuviulatc their ancient 
liturgies. 

U was natural that Christian society shonid embellish 
with artistic tracery and painting the manuscript copies of 
the Scriptures and the liturgical books of every description, 
klost beautiful specimens of this early art of illumination 
are ftjund in the Book of Kells, for iiistuiieo. Later copies 
of sacrninentaries, lectiunarics, evangdaries, &c., are illumi- 
ntiled in a style of more advanced art. These are found 
in all continental comitries, Italy being especially rich in 
thrm. This exquisite artistic ornanientutiou extended to 
tho lay missals and books of devotion belonging to the 
laity, as well as to choral books of every kind. The art 
of illuminating, like Christian painting and sculpture, was 
born and foste red in the sanctuary, 

MIS'SSL THRUSH {Twrdm m*civorui) is a wrell- 
known British bird of the thrush family (Tuvdidss). The 
misBul thrush is one of the largest of the Briti.Mh species 
of thrush, being about 11 inches in length. The upper 
surface of the body and the wings are varying tints of 
brown ; the under surface is while tinged with yellow, and 
covered with numerous black spots, which are round in 
outlino except on the throat, where they are triangular. 
Tho missel thrush is ^i^enei’ally met with in small woods, 
orchards, and hedgerows; Us food consists of insects, worms, 
and slugs, and in autumn and winter of fruits and berries, 
including those of the mistletoe, wiience it derives its com- 
mon name. The song of this thrush is far inferior to that 
of the song thrush, and somewhat resembles that of the 
blackbird ; it is often heard ladore storms of wind and rain, 
and lienee tho bird is sometimes called the stonncock. The 
nest is built about April in the forked branch of a tree, 
and is composed externally of moss, grass, and liehtiiis, and 
lined with a coating of mud, within which there is a layer 
of 'fine grass. The eggs arc greeniab-wiiitc, with reddibh- 
brown spots; there are usually four or five of them in the 
nest. The missel thrush is a shy bird, but during the 
breeding season both the male and female exhibit a bold and 
quarrelsome demeanour. Two broods are produced in the 
Si'sson. This bird is a permanent inhabitant of Britain 
mud most parts of Europe, and extends its range inti 


BIX88XONS. In the history of the I'chgious systems 
be world we find that, while many of them, like ancient 
Judaism, liave been regarded by their adlien'iits as limited 
and national possessions, there have been others which 
lavc overleaped the bounds of nation and race, and have 
aimed at niiiversal supremacy. Among the systems of the 
latter kind that of Huduiiism occupies a foremost place, 
and in ita origin and subsequent history we have a won- 
derful illustration of tho induetice of missionary zeal in the 
spread of religious ideas and practictw. In the once power- 
ful but now extinct sjvstem of MANic]i.jj;iMM, and in tlie 
still active aysteiii of Mohammicdanism, missiuiiary labonrs 
are found ns one of the prominent causes of their success ; 
bnt as these subjects are treated elsewhere the present 
article deals only with the missions of the Christian Church. 

From the Uiok of the Acts of the Ap<»stle8 wo tiiul that 
although tho church at the outset limited its efforts to the 
Jews, and aimed only at the conversion of that people and 
the proselytes they hud made, it had not been established 
many years before it had increased in the extent of its 
influence, and had made numerous converts from among 
people of other races. Some of these became at the same 
time proselytes to .ludaism, and submitted to its initiatoiy 
rite, but after a somewhat prolonged contention within the 
church the latter conditions were dispensed with and the 
Christian converts were allowed to remain distinct from 
the Jews. This all-iinportaiit victory ojKMicd the way for 
the preaching of Christianity throughout the w’orld, and 
though in the books of the New 'i'estaim nt wo have but 
few glimpses of the labours of tho apostles, with tho ex- 
ception of the givat apostio of the Gentiles, there is every 
reason to believe that tliey were all more or less inission- 
aricH of Christianity to many of the count rios of Asia and 
Europe. As they passed away their work must have 
been continued by a bund of zealous successors, fur by the 
middle of tbo s(>cond century the influence of Cbristianity 
was felt throughout Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Southeiii 
Gaul, and Northern Africa, and this Intlucnce continued to 
increase, until in 825 Christianity became the state religii.n 
of tho Roman Empire. The pi'iiod immediately following 
that event found the church busily engaged in consolidat- 
ing its position, in refuting heresies witliin itself, and in 
the establishment of defined systems of doctrine and 
practice ; but there also arose within its bosom many illns- 
trious men who souglit to einnlate the zeal of the apostles, 
and continue the work uf propagating Christianity in the 
eaitb. 

In the early part of the fourth century TJlphilas, a 
converted Goth, afterwards consecrated a Christian bishop, 
laboured w'ith much success among his countrymen, one 
result of his labours being the preparation of the Mirso- 
Gothic version of the Scripturcs. In the year 404 ('hry- 
sostoni founded at Constantinople a missionary college for 
the training of Goths for work among their own people, 
and about tho same time ITonoratus sent a baud of eiithu- 
siastic missionaries to the shores of southern and western 
Gaul. During the fifth and three succeeding centuries, 
when the countless hordes of the Teutonic tribes jxjured 
forth from their forests and steppes, and overwbelmi d the 
worn out Roman Empire, the primitive missionary spirit of the 
chundi revived, and numbers of devoted men, burning with 
apostolic zeal, came out of their lonely cells and cloistered 
monasteries to preach the doctrines of the cross to these 
rude and fierce barbarians, nie contest between the hea- 
thenism of Europe and Chrlstiauity was obstinate and jiro- 
longed, and even as late ns tho ninth century, when the 
Christian peoples were assailed by tho Hungarians on llie 
east, the Scandinavians on the north, and the Saracens on 
the south-west, the victory remained doubtful Christian- 
ity is said to have been introduced into Ireland by St. R»il- 
ladius and St. Patrick (Patricius') about 480-41), and tlieiH e 
missions weie scut to Alban, and St. Colutiiba fuundtd 
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t1i« monastery of Iona, Woniing the evangelizer of the 
Albanian Scots and northern Piets. -From tlie churelicB 
thus founded devoted miMitionaries were sent to the tribes 
of Germany and nortli Europe, self-dcnyiiiK ascetic men, 
whose success was of the most remarkable kind. Among 
the more prominent names of this npo we can only mention 
those of Augustine, who ro-introd need Christianity to Kng« 
land abontfiit? ; ColumbanuM,nn Irish monk, the apostle of the 
Burgundians of the Vosges, who died <116 and was suc- 
ceeded by Callieh or Gulins, and Kiliaii, who continued the 
work in Switzerland, Swabia, and Franconia; Amandus, 
Eloy, Wilfrid, Willihrod, and the martyr-brothers Ewald, 
who laboured in Holland .and North Gennany in the eighth 
century; Ansgar, the apostle of the north, the devoted 
pioneer of Cliristiiinity in Denmark and vSwedeii in the 
early part of the iiititli century; and the great Boniface, 
whose lahonj‘8 in Germany extended over forty years. 

Ill the work of spreading Christianity in Europe, however, 
it ninst heniliiiitted that in many eases the people accepted 
it rather through tlio authority of the rulem than by per- 
suasion of the truth; and the eunversion of the chief was 
followed as a matter of conrso by the baptism of the whole 
tribe. In not a few cases also the new faith was imposed 
on conquered nations at the point of the sword. But when 
the savage and ferocious character of the idolatries against 
which Christianity was contending is taken into account, 
it will not be a matter ot surprise that the military spirit 
was enlisted on the side of the church, or that certain 
semi-military semi-monastic orders should have played an 
important part in extending its influence. During the 
latter part of the mediieval period the inissionai‘y spirit 
slumbered for a while, but with the progress of geographical 
discovery some' at tempts were made to plant missions as 
part of tile colonies founded in the New World. Unhappily 
the propagation of Christianity in Mexico and IVru was 
attended by cruelty and nmssacro of the most awful char- 
acter, and there are few darker pages in human history 
than those which contain the story of the conquest of 
these countries. After the Ri-formation especially the 
Koman Catholic Church was aroused to fresh missionary 
activity, and zealous efforts were made by its adherents to 
recover lost ground in Europe and to extend the influence 
of the church in other parts of the w’orld. The JKsurrs 
from their first foundation have been pervaded by the mis- 
sionary spirit, and the hibonrs of Francis Xavier, Matteo 
Ricci, and otheis in India, Japan, and China, were rewarded 
by the accession of enormous numbers of converts. The 
methods adopted by the Jesuits, how'ever, were repenttnUy 
condemned by the papal anthorities for their alleged coni- 
piomises with heathenism. Towards the end of the sixttxmfh 
century they claimed to have had 160,000 converts, with 
200 churelies and fifty-nine religious houses, in Japan ; but 
before the middle of the next cemtury the w'hole work had 
been overthrown by menus of wholesale inassacrcs, in which, 
we regret to say, the Dutch assisted, for the purpose of 
obtaining a monopoly of trade with Japan. In India and 
(Jhina also their success proved more apparent than real, 
but they have never lost their hold upon these nations, and 
at the present day the Homan Catholic missions in both these 
countries are of a very extensive and important cliuracter. 
For the better working of the Roman Catholic missions a 
committee of cardinals w»as appointed to superintend them 
ill U522 by Gregory. XV., under the name of the Congre- 
gatio de Frvpngandd Fide. His successor Urban Vlll. 
supplemented the establishment of the Congregation by the 
foundation of the Collegium de Propagan dd Fide, an im- 
IHirtant institution for the training of missionaries, which 
has since been the most perfect organization of the 
kind in the world. The funds of the Propaganda are con- 
tributed by Roman Catholics in all parts of the wwld, the 
annual iiieoine and cxpenditureamouiiting to over 41200,000. 

The Protestant churches of Europe >vere too busy with 


the settlement of llielr own affairs and the protection of 
their rigltts, to bestow much thought upon inissionnry 
enterprise for some time after the Iteformaticn ; and even 
wlicn they had become settled and established their cflorts 
were few and feeble, until towards the close of the last 
century. The first Protestant inisbion seems to have been 
founded by the Church of Geneva, which sent missionai ies 
to Brazil in 1666. In the following century somcv feebio 
efforts for the conversion of the natives were made by the 
Dutch at Ceylon, Java, Formosa, and Amboyiia; while the 
English Church employed several missionaries, though with 
but little success, among the American Indians. I'ho 
Royal Danish Mission College was established in 1614, but 
nothing effectual was accomplished in the way of l*rotest- 
ant missions till the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. when the Moravians of Hermhut led the way in tliis 
great enterprise, and sent forth a race of resolute nii>sion- 
aries to the frost-bound shores of Greenland and UabiMilor, 
to the rice swamps of Georgia, and the islands of the ^Vest 
Indies. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was established in England in 1701, but for 
many years did little more than assist in the support of a 
few banish and German missionaries. The great- religious 
revival of the eighteenth century, however, made its indn- 
ence felt towards the close of that period, in the rnpiil 
development of missionary cntorpriso. In 1702, Andrew 
Fuller, Carey, and othei-s, established the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, which commenced its ojierations at Seninipore, 
under Carey, Marshman, and Ward, when the British 
dominions were shut against them by the infamous policy 
of the East India Company. In 1704 a number of evan- 
gelical clergymen, episcopal and dissenting, founded the 
celebrated London Missionary Society, and two years after 
sent the ship J)vff with nineteen missioimries and their 
families to carry the gospel to Tahiti and I’onga and other 
islands of the South Sea, whore their labours were crowned 
with remarkable success. This institution, which sulise- 
qncntly established iriissions in South Africa, India, Cliina, 
Madagiiscar, and the WVst Indies, still conducts its import- 
ant operations on a thoroughly catholic basis. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists, who had begun mission work in 1786, 
established a regular missionary society in 1M13. The 
Church Missionary Society was established in 179!), the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, and the General 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1817. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century the development of inisHionary 
energy among the Protestant chnrches of Great Britain, 
the United States of America, and the larger British colonies, 
has been of the most extensive character, and the work at 
the present day is advancing yearly in the most remarkable 
manner. The most striking snccesscs have been obtained 
in the missions to savage and barbarous peoples, such as 
those of the South Sea Islands, the negroes of Sierra Leone, 
and the Kafirs, Fingoes, Bcchuauas, &c., of Sooth Africa. 
In the islands of the Fiji group, formerly notorious for 
their cannibalism, bloodshed, and cruelty, the governor. 
Sir A. Gordon, was enabled to report in 1879 that out of 
a iMjpulation of 120.000, 102,000 were regular worshippers 
at the churches, while over 42,000 children were In attend- 
ance at the day schools. The missions directed against 
the old and strongly entrenched religions of India and 
China and the system of MohummedaniHin have been less 
suceessful. To survey even in outline the extent of the 
missionary field at present covered by Protestant missions 
would be impoRstble witliin the limits of this article ; but 
it may be mentioned that the amonnt raised in Great 
Britain alone for foreign missions by the different societies 
considerably exceeds £1,000,000 per annum, and it is 
estimated that the converts from heathenism— -not coant- 
ing those of the Roman Catholic missions, statistics of 
which are not available— amount at ths present period to 
neaily 2,000,000 persons. 
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MZSSUSXP'PI. THX (or “ Great Water,'' as the term 
Bigiiifies iu the native language), one of the largest rivers 
oil the globe, has its sources in a lake a few miles south of 
Lake Itasca (its supposed source till 1881), in lat. 47° 18' 
N., at an altitude of 1678 feet above the Atlantic Ocean. 
Prom Lakes Itasca and Usawa two small strcarns issue in a 
northern direction, which unite, alter a dreoitous course of 
60 or^60 miles, in 47° 88' N. lat. The united stream falls 
into Lake Travers, which is about 12 miles long from north 
to south, and six or seven broad, and is the most northern 
point attained by the river. Issuing from the eastern side 
of this lake the river flows south-east to Cass Lake. From 
('ass Lake it still nins in an easterly direction to Little 
Winnipeg Tjike, from which its sonth-cast course begins. 

Issuing from l^ke Winnipeg, the Mississippi flows with 
grrat velocity, and assuming a southern course it winds 
through the United States to the Gulf of Mexico, which 
it enters by a delta of several mouths at Jat 2U°. Having 
thus flowed through eighteen degrees of latitude, and 
separated the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, on its left or eastern bank, 
from those of Minnesota, Iowa, Missonri, Arkansas, and 
liouisiana, on the west, it discharges chiefly through an 
alluvial delta which stretches fur upwards of 60 miles into 
the sea. The waters of the Upper Mississippi arc re- 
markably clear, but after commingling with tlutsc of the 
Missoui'i, wliicli joins it about 12 miles ahovb St. Louis, 
tlicy become exceedingly tnrbid, and contain nearly one- 
tiiird of sedimeut. Tlie entire length of the river is more 
tiiau 8200 miles, or reckoning from tfle source of the 
Missouri, nenvly 4200 miles. The mean discharge of 
water from this enormous river is 676,000 cubic feet per 
second, by which 8,627,200,000 tons of sedirneiitary 
matter are yearly transported to the Gulf in a state of 
sus|>eiiHion, coustltutiiig one square mile of deposit 241 
feet in depth. Resides this, it pushes into the sea large 
quantities of earthy matter, probably amounting to about 
760,000,000 feet annually. The urea drained by the 
Mississippi is about 1,244,000 square miles, nearly one- 
seventh of North America, aud equal to more than one- 
third of P'urope. This vast region, fi'om its almost uii- 
<'xanipled fertility, lias obtained tlio title of the ** Garden 
of the World.” The river is extremely winding in its 
course: sometimes a bend of 80 miles occurs, where the 
distance across tho neck does not exox^^d a mile. This 
tends to check the current, and facilitates navigation. 
Rtcarners, however, make the passage from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans and back in less than twenty days. The 
river is computed to oflei' not less than 36,000 miles of 
uninterrupted (tteam navigation. It is a remarkable 
feature that, flowing fwm north to south, it has such 
a variety of climate, and consequently of productions, iu 
the diflerent parts of its basin, from Uie hardier cereals 
of the north to the almost tropical growths of tlic south. 
As spring advances from the south, it releases in succes- 
sion the snows of the more uorthem slates. The annual 
swell of the waters is in consequence gradual aud Ion, 
continued, commeociiig nsnally about the end of February 
and continuing till June, when they begin to subside. To 
prevent the inundating of the country immeuse liMigths of 
embankments or “levees” have been formed, of massive 
construction ; but the great impetus of the river has often 
caused it to burst through, to the great destruction of life 
and property. The great hindrance to Mississippi navi- 
gation is the numerous bars at its mouth, formed by the 
heavy deposit of mud brought down by the waters; but the 
United States government is now devoting large sums to tho 
improvement of the navigation of the whole river. Above 
its junction with tho Missouri the Mississippi flows tbrongh 
a picturesque and beautiful country, but below that point 
it loses its pioturesquenoss. Its principal tributaries are : 
—On tlie left, the St. Croix, Chippeway, Wisconsin, Kas- 


kaskia, Illinois, and Ohio, which receives the Tennessee, 
Cnmborlaiid, Wabssh, &c. ; and on the right, the St 
Peter’s, Iowa, Des Moines, Missouri, St, Francis, Kaunas, 
Arkansas, and Red River. 

MXBSXSSXP'PI, one of the United States of North 
America, is bounded N. by I’emiessef*, E. by Alabama, S. 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, and W. by Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Its length N. to S. is 880 miles, and its 
average breadth abont 100 miles. 'I'lio area is 46,840 
squai'e miles, and the population in 1880 was l,13l,8n9. 

Tbe surface in the south and west is flat and marshy ; 
but tbe cast and north of the state is a tolerably elevated 
region. Much of the land in the state is exceedingly fertile. 
The sea-coast extends for about 00 miles, but the only 
good harbour is that formed by the roadstead inside Ship 
Island. The coast is sandy but well timbered, and is con- 
sidered one of the most healthy districts in the world. 

The MiasiHSiri't forms the western boundary, and the 
Yazoo has its whole course in the state. Several of the 
smaller atHuents of the Mississippi also rise and terminate 
ill it. As the surface rises from a low shove to 600 feel and 
upwards in its northern districts, a great difference of 
climate prevails in tbe various regions, Chpeedully as tho 
noptheni districts are nearly 6 degrees from the soiitliern. 
Along the southern coast frost is of rare oceurrenei*, in 
winter, and tho heat of summer is tempered by the sea 
breeze from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The principal objects of cultivation arc cotton and Indian 
corn. Wiieat, rye, and oats do not thrive so well as in tho 
northern statea, and arc only cultivated for home coii- 
sumptiou. Sugar is grown in the boiith, and among the 
other products of the state are indigo, melons, grapes, 
plums, peaches, iigs, and other fruits; also tobacco aud 
timber. 

The industries include lumber, cotton ami woollen goods, 
oil, and agricultural machinery. Tiie feitile tract along 
the Mississippi, which produces cotton and Indian corn, 
sends these articles dow’U to New Orleans, whence it is 
supplied with gocnls of foreign gi*owtb or manufacture. 

The first settlements were formed in tlio neighbourhood 
of Natchez by some Frenchmen in the beginning of the last 
century, but they did not thrive. When the country was 
ceded to the Hritish in 1768, some n^spectahle settle- 
ments were founded in the same parts, hut later on, coming 
under the sway of the Spaniards (1783 to 1800), they 
again began to decline^ In 1800 all that is now com- 
prised in Mississippi and Alabama was formed into a terri- 
tory by tho name of Mississippi Territory. In 1817 this 
territory was divided into two portions, and the western 
was admitted into tho Union as the state of Mississippi. 
The present constitution was formed in 1832. In the 
Civil War the state joined the Southern Confederacy. 

MISSISSIPPI COMPANY. Sec Law, .Ioiin. 

mSSOU'BI is tho largest of tho aflluents of the 
Missisaini’i. The name is first given to the more north- 
ern of two streams in which all tlie watcis descending 
from the eastern declivity of the Rocky Mountains between 
42° and 49° N. lat. unite. It rises near 44^ N. hit., and 
after a northerly course of 400 miles meets the Yellow- 
stone River, which rises between 48° and 44° N. lat. 
The Yellowstone runs first N.N.E. and then E., approach- 
ing gradually to tho Missouri, whicli it joins after a 
serpentine course of 700 miles. About 400 miles from 
Its source the Missouri is compressed to a width of 150 
yards fora distance of 6 miles, by precipices which rise 
from tho water’s edge to a height of 1 200 feet. This wild 
gorge is culled Gate of the Rocky Mountains.” 

Moro than 100 miles below this occur tho Great Falls, 
where tho river is precipitated over five ledges, one of 
which is 75 feet in height, and the others respectively 1 2, 
42, 6, and 25 feet. These falls are considered among 
the gi'andost iu North America. The course of the Mis. 
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Roiiri tlimiiji'liout is rapid, and its waters turbid (the name 
itM'lf sipnities “Mud Uivcr”); but no serious obstacle is 
jirescntcd to navigation from its mouth to tlie fails, a 
distance of 2570 miles, except perhaps slmllows during 
llie season of drought. The Missouri is a larger river than 
the Mississippi prior to the junction between them ; but ns 
the former was the first explored, the waters below that 
point received and retain the name of the Mississippi. 
The total length of the Missonri from its source to its 
junction with the Mississippi is 2008 miles, to the Gulf of 
Mexico 4194 miles. 

MZSSOU'RI. one of the United States of North 
America, is hounded N. by Iowa, E. by Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Teniiesse**, S. by Arkansas, and W. by the state of 
Kainsas, the Nebraska and Indian Territory. Its mean 
length from N. to S. is 280 miles, and its mean width from 
K. to W. 225 miles. The area is n5,.‘150 square miles. 
In 1880 the population was 2,109,091. 

In the Houtliein part of the state an extensive bottom- ] 
land extends along the Mississippi, as far north as opposite | 
the inoiitli of the Ohio. It includes many large swamps, 
which arc rendered almost iinpenctrahle by a dense growth 
of trees, inustiy cypress. 'I'he most extensive of these 
swamps, culled the Great Swamp, coinrnences near the 
head of the bottom and passes southward to the mouth of 
the river St. Eraiicis. penetrating far into the state of 
Arkansas. The liigli gionnds along the Mississippi begin 
12 miles below (ya]ie Girardeau, and extend to the mouth 
of the river Missouri. This undulating country extouds 
westward to the river Gascona<ie, occupying the basin of 
the Maramcc ns far south as the lead-mining district. It 
is diversified willi many extensive prairies and forests, the 
lower lands being well wooded, but the high grounds very 
thinly. 

Iletwcen the rivers Gasconade and Osage, both of which 
are afliuonts of the river Missouri, a range of low liills 
appronclies the Missouri, rising from 150 to 200 feet above 
the level of its water. They are thinly wooded, and con- 
stitute tlie most northern offset of the Ozark Mountains, 
which rise to 2000 feet. The country west of this moun- 
tain region, especially the basin of the Osage, resembles 
Unit which is east of tiie river Gasconade, its surface being 
undulating and diversitied with woodlands and prairies. 
'J'he prairies occupy by far tlie largest part of the surface. 
This region, however, docs not extend to the banks <»f the 
Missouri, being sc*parated from it by a rich alluvial soil, 
which extends along tlie river from the mouth of the Osage 
to that of the Mine River, with a width of 4 or 5 miles. 
This bottom is probably tlie most fertile portion of the 
state. Opposite to it extends a similar bottom-land along 
tlie northern hanks of the Missonri from Coto-sans-Desscin 
to the river Chariton. In the country uorth of the 
Missonri, wliich comprehends about one-third of the state, 
the feitilc tracts arc nearly exclusively confined to the 
bottoms along the Missouri and Mississippi. 

The Missiasirpi washes the eastern Iwundary for 650 
miles, and the Missouki traverses the state from west to 
east. The Grand River and the Chariton fall into the 
Missouri on the north bank; the Gasconade, Osage, and 
Mine River fall into it on tlie south. The Marameo and 
Salt River are affluents of the Mississippi. 

Tlie climate of Missouri is cold and extremely variable^ 
The winters are severe and long. The Missouri is frazen 
HO hard for several ' weeks as to be safely crossed by loaded 
waggons. The summers are often hot, but very variable. 

Tobacco, cotton, maize, vrlieat, rye, oats, and barley are 
the staples of Missouri. T lie soil and climate adapt the 
ronniwy to yield all the products of the southern states, 
except sugar, as well as most of the vegetables and fruits 
of England. A little hemp and fiax ai*e cultivated along 
the Mississippi, and cotton is grown in the south. Cuttle 
abound wlicro the bottoms and prairies are near one another. 


In summer they feed on the grass of the prairies, and in 
winter on the cane and rushes of the alluvial soil. Horses 
and hogs are numerous. The bison is met with in large 
herds on the prairies east and west of the Ozark Mouii' 
tains, and also elk and deer. The fur tr.ado is considerable. 

The minerals chiefly consist of lead, coal, iron, cojiper, and 
salt. The principal lead region is on both sides of Big 
River, an affinent of the Maramec, and extends aboi^t 100 
miles in length by 40 in width. The ore is of the richest 
quality, and VC17 abundant. Iron ore exists in moun- 
tainous masses 200 and 000 feet high, and some of them 
yield 80 per cent- of metal. Coal exists in several placva 
There are also namemus other minerals and marbles. 

Much wine is made by the large Gennan population in 
the state. There are also woollen and cotton factories, 
iron-works, breweries, distilleries, and tanneries. The 
principal export trade is in beef, pork, tallow, hides, and 
live stock, with lead, furs, timber, and Indian eorn. Tiie 
w'estern towns supply caravans or trains to New lifcxico, 
Utah, and California. 

Tliongh this country for more than a century had been 
visited by the French from Canada, no settlement wus 
formed l^ore 1708. St. Louis was founded in 1701. 
In 1803 the United States obtained possession of the 
region, which was then comprehended in Louisiana. Tlie 
following year the state now called Louisiana was separated 
fruin it, and 'Missouri became a separate territory. In 1 82 1 
it was admitted as a member of the Union, and formed its 
constitution. The state of Missonri joined the Southern 
Confederacy in 1801, and was the scene of many conflicts 
ill the War of Seceasion. 

MIST, aqueous vapour, rendered visible by the tempera- 
ture of the air being so far reduced as to precipitate some 
of the vapoui* in minute liquid particles. When the mist 
is veiy thick it is called hut it is rather paradoxical 

that A mist is always wetter to the feel than a fog. Perhaps 
the reason is that the particles of moistnre 01*0 larger in 
mists than in fogs. See also Koo, Dkw, Ci«oui>. 

MXB'TUBTOB (Anglo-Saxon minteltan)^ a parasitical 
plant whicli tiourishes on the branches of many kinds of 
trees in Northern Europe. It is the Viitcum album of 
botanists, and is frequently found on the apple, and less 
often oil the oak in the west of - England. In its natural 
state it is believini to be propagated by the missel thrush, 
which feeds upon its berries. Artificial propagation is 
effected by bruising the berries, and, by means of their vis- 
cidity, causing them to adhere to the bark of fruit trees, 
where they readily gennlnato and take root. The leaves 
or shoots of the mistletoe, reduced to powder, have been 
employed in epilepsy. The plant belongs to the Loran- 
TiiACK^c. The Ih'uids regarded it with peculiar reverence. 
At the commencement of the winter solstice a festival was 
held, when the Druids and the people went forth with great 
pomp and rejoicings to cut the mystic plant. Its appear- 
ance on the tree was held to betoken the presence of the 
god of healing, tlie Druidic Apollo, the many-named Be- 
leniis, Barvo, Grannus, &c. [tSee Druids.] In the Norse 
mythology it is the mistletoe, weakest of trees, unable to 
stand alone, which yet furnishes the shaft for the spear 
with which the blind Hfidur killed Baldar, gOd of light. 
See Bauiuh. 

MXS'TR^ or BKiUESTltAXt is a north-west wind 
which prevails on the south coast of Europe at certain 
times of the y^. The Italians call it Afaetirah, from 
the luit. Mngiairalit^ the masterful wind. The signs of 
its approach are a sudden change of temperatore from 
warm to cold, a clear sky, and, if at night, an extraordinary 
brilliancy of the stars. The wind dries np the soil, dis- 
perses the vapours of the atinosphiire, causes much damage 
to the fruit trees in blossom, and raises a tumult in the 
waters of the Medit-errariean, which ta much dmaded by 
the French and Italian 801101*1. 
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BUTS is thn name commonly pven to small aracbnida 
forming the order Agaridka, but often restricted to a 
family of lliat order, Acaridro. The Acaridso or true mites 
are among the lowest types of the Artliropoda. Many of 
them are parasites, living on or under the skin, within the 
lungs and air passages, the muscles and bloodvessels, of 
other animals. Others, again, live in decaying animal and 
vegetable substances, in unrefined sugar, flour, cheese, &c. 
The/ are very minute, the body imsoft, and the skin thin. 
The jaws are nipper-like or pointed, in the latter case being 
retractile into a horny sheath ; and there are no eyes. The 
claws are sometimes provided with suckers. The cheese- 
mite is Tijroglyphut sfm, belonging to a genus which in- 
cludes several other injurions species, as Tgroglyphua sac- 
chari^ found in unrefined sngar, and Tgroglyphu* farinm^ 
found in flour. The Itoh-mitu (Sarcoptes tcahiei) also 
belongs to this family. One of the most degraded forms 
is Demodex foUivuloi'um^ which occurs in the hair follicles 
and sebaceous gli||pKls of the human skin, especially in 
those of the nose, and is doubtless the ** maggot in cheese- 
monger’s nose” of Bntler’s ^^ludibras,” It is a minute, 
slender, elongated, worm-like mite, with a suctorial mouth, 
and bearing in the anterior part of the body four pairs of 
very short legs, e ach of which terminates in two claws. 

MXT'FO&D, WILLIAMi a historian of some celebrity 
in his day, was born in London, 10th February, 1744. He 
studied at Oxford, but left without taking a degree. In 
ITfid he made the acquaintance of Gibbon, and it is sup- 
]) 08 ed that his 111161 * 0001*86 with that historian induced him 
to undertake his own Jiterary work, llis chief work, a 

History of Greece,” was published in successive portions 
between 1784 and 1818. It is now entindy superseded 
by the works of Grote, Thiilwall, &o. Mitford died 8th 
February, 1827. 

JffXTTORD, BUSS BKARY RITSSXLL* a cele- 
brated novelist, was born at Alresford, Hants, in 1788. 
She was the only daughter of a physician, whose extrava- 
gant habits reduced bis daughter to the necessity of seeking 
the means of subsistence by the labours of her pen. Of 
her first appearance as an authoress she thus speaks in her 
nutubiognipliical memoir— “ In my very early girlhood I 
had followed my destiny, as a pupil of Miss Rowdon, by 
committing the sin of rhyming. Ho less than three octavo 
voltunes had 1 porpetrat^ in two years. ’I'hey had all the 
faults incident to a yonng lady’s verses ; and one of them 
had been dcson*cdly castigated by the Quarttrly'' When 
the fii*8t scries of “Onr Village,” on which Miss Mitford’s 
fame is chiefly built, made its appcamiice in 1806, it 
received a very favourable notice from the same review. 
To these delightful sketches other four volumes were 
added, and the fifth and last oppeared in 1832. In 
183*2 she produced her ** Recollections of a Literary Life,” 
in three volnmes ; and in 1854 her dramatic works, ** J ulian ” 
(1823), “ Foscari ” (1826), ** Rienzi ” (1828), and “ Charles 
the First,” wore collected in two volumes 12mo. 8hc died 
in 1855. Her **Life,” told by herself in letters to her friends, 
edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Kstraiige, with an introductoi 7 
memoir by the Rev, W. Harkness, was published in 1870. 

BSITBBAPA'TBS, a common name among the Medes 
and Persians (from MiUiras, the Peraiun name for the sun). 
The name was written in several ways. On the Greek 
coins it is written Mithradates. The most celebrated 
race of princes of the name were the kings of Pout us, de- 
scended from Artabazes, one of the seven Persian chiefs 
who overthrow the Ma^ (b.c. 521). The Mithradates 
who figures so largely in the history of the close of the 
Roman Republic was King of Pontus from 1^0 to 63 ii.c. 
Ho is styled Eupaidr^ and also “The Great,” Ho ascended 
the throne as a boy of eleven, and at once had to use all 
his extraordinary abilities and address against his faithless 
guardians. He so saturated himself with antidotes to 
poisonsi in consequence of the frequent attempts to make 


away with him, that (so the tale runs) he was impendous 
to all poisons known. He became one of the most skilled 
athletes of his time, and as for bis culture, the simple fact 
that he was accustomed to transact business in all the 
twenty-five languages and dialeets spoken in his vast 
dominions shows the great extent of his learning. As soon 
as he wielded supreme power he extended his empire over 
Kolchis and beyond the Caucasus, annexed the Taurio 
Chersonesos (Crimea), and eventually Die kingdom of 
Rosporos itself. His empire now inclosed the Euxine 
(Black Sea), and he aimed at nothing less than rivalry 
with Rome. In 88, therefore, ho attacked the Roman 
provinces of Asia and Phrygia, Galatia, &c. (Asia Minor), 
and speedily became their master. At his command all 
Asia rose against the hated masters of the world, and 
80,0UU Romans and Italians perished in one massacre. 
Rome was beside licrsolf with rage. Her greatest com- 
mander, Sulla, was despatched at once through Greece 
against the foe. The main forces of the king met those 
of Sulla in Greece, and were twice completely defeated — 
at Chaironeia and at Orchomenos — while the king himself 
was overthrown by the legate Fimbria in Asia (n.c. 87). 
Mithradates sued fur peace, and as Italy liad revolted against 
Sulla's government in his absence he was fortunate enough 
to obtain it (b.< 2. 84) at the price of all his conquests, 
eighty ships, and a fine of 3000 talents (£732,000) in gold. 
Sulla's lieutenants annoyed Mithradates after their general's 
departure by petty incursions, till Sulla peremptorily t)rdered 
them to cease (n.G. 82) ; and this is sometimos culled the 
second Mithradatic War. The third and greatest war arose 
over the inheritance of the kingdom of Bithynia, which 
the Romans claimed, while the King of Pontus supported 
the native heir. Ho had by this time (74 n.c.) got together 
a large army of nearly 200,000 men, all trained on the 
Roman model, and with this powerful force he succeeded 
in utterly defeating the Roman consul, Cotta, at Chalkedon, 
and then lay siege to Kuzikos (Lat. Cyzicutt\ in the Sea 
of Marmara. 1'lie other consul, i.ucullus, compelled him 
to retreat with great loss (u.c* 73), and in the next year 
followed him and thoroughly defeated him. Mithradates 
fled to his son-in-law, Tigraues, king of Armeiiiiu Lu- 
cullus followed him in 69, and both in that year and the 
next defeated the two kings in critical engagements. But 
as soon as he retired Mithradates gathered strength, and the 
year 67 saw him in possession of the greater part of his 
original kingdom. On. Pompeius (Pompey the Great) was 
next sent ont, and under his vigorous command Mithradates 
was again driven into exile. With u small army he now 
marched round to theliead of the Paff<«3fa!o/ts(Seaof Azof), 
W'hither Pompey declined to follow him; and he was pre- 
paring to invade Italy by land when a determined rebellion 
among his troops foiled all his plans. He quickly found 
himself a prisoner in the tower in whieh he had taken 
refuge, and seeing all was lost he vainly tried to destroy 
himself with poison. But ho had long since made himself 
proof against all poisons, and at last he called in an 
attendant, who at his request despatched him by the sword 
(b.c. 63). Cicero, his contemporary, considers liim the 
strongest opponent the Romans ever hud, and the greatest 
ruler since Alexander. 

MITH'BAS, the sun-god of the Persians, which they 
worshipped as the purest emblem of the divinity. This 
solai creed spread over a great part of Asia, and under 
various forms extended throughout Europe. On the revival 
of the Persian religion under the Sassanids, the mysteries 
and festivals of Mithras were celebrated with great splendour. 
In ancient statuary he is represented as a young man with 
a turban on his head and kneeling on a prostrate bull, one 
of the horns of wliich he holds in his left hand, while with 
the right he is phfuging a dagger into the animal's neck. 
The W'orship of Mithras was introduced into Koine soon 
after the fail of the republic, and maintained a certain 
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position amon^ the multifarious “fancy creeds” of the 
until Cliristianity became triumphant. 

BKITHRIDATfiS. Sec Mithuadatcs. 

BIXTRAXLIdBnrSi:. See Gun. 

Ml'TXtX (Lat. mitra^ a head-band or diadem), the 
crow'ii or pontifical ornament worn on the head by arch- 
bishops and bishops, and in some instances by abbots, 
upon solemn occasions. It was adopted by the hierarchy 
in the seventh century, and its peculiar form, divided at 
the sides and pointed in front, is believed to be a symbol 
of the cloven tongues, “ like ns of fire,” which sat upon 
each of the apostles on the day of Pentecost. The Pope 
has four mitres, called tiaras, which are more or less rich, 
according to the boleinnity of the feast days upon which 
they arc to be worn. Mitres have not been worn in Kn^;- 
laud since the [{(‘formation, but are used as a heraldic 
ensign, snrinountiii" the episcopal coat of arina. They oie 
not in use in the Greek Ciiurch. 

MITRB-SHELL {Miira) is a genus of gnstropndons 
molluscs belonging to the family Volutida'. The initre- 
ahelis have an elongated, thick shell adorned with bril- 
liantly-coloured bands, with a cx)nical, elevated spire, com- 
pressed whorls, and a small aperture ; the operculum is very 
ainuil, and often wanting. The foot is small, folded longi- 
tudinally when contracted. The proboscis is generally 
very lung and large, that of Mitra episropnlis being more 
than one and a half times the length of the whole shell, 
and capable of being projected to the distance of five 
inches. Tim speeies are numerous, 420 having been 
described, found cbicfly in tvui)ical seas, ranging in low 
water from 15 to 80 fathoms. When irritated, some 
of them emit a purple fluid, having a nauseous odour. 
The fossil species are Jiutnerous, eommenciiig in the chalk. 
Borne of the fossil species arc described from Britain and 
Praiipo. 

MIT'TXBXUS, in the law of England, a term applied 
to certain writs and warrants in which the word mittimus^ 

VVe (the king') send,” is expressed or implied. The term 
is given to writs issued fur the removal and transference 
of records from one court to anolher, and also to precepts 
or commands in writing directed to the keeper of a prison 
for the receiving and safe keeping of au oileuder. 

MITYLBNB. See Mytilknlc. 

MIXTUBB is the name of a class of stops in chnrch 
organs, each stop of which consists of several small ranks 
of pipes, from two to five, so that every note produces in 
reality a chord of a certain composition, varying according 
to the plan of the mixture. Mixture stops arc only used 
in tlje full organ, when they melt Into the general Imdy of 
sound, and are heard no lunger us giving cliords, but only 
as brightening the tone of the heavier stops of the organ, 
in fact, as being the upper partiuls of compound tones 
with grave primes. See Acoustics. 

MUS'ZEN MAST, the smallest of the three masts in a 
vessel, and the one placed stcrumust. A rear-admiral 
hoists his pendant at the inizzeii. 

MNEMONICS. SeeMiCMoiiY. 

MNEMOS'YNB, or more properly MNEMOS'UNE, 
in the Greek mythology, the mother of the Muses, Zeus 
Inmself being their father, was the duuglitcr of Oiiranos. 
Her name is literally Memori/^ and it is evident that 
without the piirentage of memory no progress in any art 
or science is possible. 

MOA is the Maori name for certain gigantic birds which 
existed till, in all probability, a very recent period in New 
Zealand. From au examination of bones of these birds, 
ri'ofesHor Owen showed that they belonged to the order 
STurniiioNKs, and were most nearly allied to the Aptkryx 
or Kiwi, a singular little bird peculiar to New Zealand. 
Eh‘\ eii species have now been described, the original genus 
Dinornis forming the type of the family DinornithidsB, in 
Which the feet have three anterior toes and no posterior toe 


or hallux, while the second family ralaptcr}'gid9c, with four 
species, is characterized by the presence of the hallux. 
The moas were gigantic terrestrial birds, having the wings 
in an extremely rudimentary condition and quite useless 
for flight, and the breast-tone devoid of a kocl. The 
largest species, JJinoraii gigantews^ must have stood nearly 
11 feet high, the tibia or leg-tone measuring a yard in 
length. JJin&mis elephmvtoput was a smaller bird, being 
about 6 feet high, but* the framework of the skeleton, 
according to Professor Owen, is the most massive of any 
in the whole class of birds, and the toe-bones almost rival 
those of the elephant. Uuw long the moa has been extinct 
is a much debated question. Not only are the bones found 
in an excellent state of preservation, but also portions of 
skin, feathers, and eggs, some of which contain remains of 
the embryo. The Maoris have only occupied Now Zealand 
for some 500 years, yet they have traditions respecting the 
hunting of moas for the sake of their flesh and plumage ; 
and the charred bones of the moa hive been found in 
ancient cooking pits. It is therefore probable that these 
gigantic birds survived up to a very recent date. 

MO'ABXTE STONE, a nunarkably inscribed stone 
discovered on the lUth of August, 1868, by Mr. Klein, a 
German missionary, near the ruins of Dibfln, the ancient 
JHbon^ in the land of Moab. It was a piece of basjilt 
about 3 feet 5 inches in height by 1 foot 9 inclios in 
breadth and thickness, and it contained an inscription 
wrilteii in tho old Phoenician characters, and consisting of 
tliirty-four lines of writing. When deciphered tho inscrip- 
tion proved to be a monument of ♦King Mesha, sot up to 
commemorate his victories over Israel, and dating from a 
period 896 ii.a It was obviously desirable to obtain a 
memorial well-nigh 8000 years old, intimately connected 
with bibli»d history, and exhibiting nearly the whole of 
the Greek alphabet in the identical Phaanician shape, and 
oilers were at once made for its purchase. But the Arabs, 
though ignorant of the characters of the inscription, hud 
long regarded the stone with superstitious reverence as 
the protector of their crops, and disputes arose as to its 
possession, which ended in its being broken up by thorn, 
tlio pieces being distributed among the chief families of 
the district. The energy and perseverance, howcvei', of 
AI. Gannoau, the French consul, and Captain Woitcu of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, resnltod in the acquisition of 
the various fragments, which were put together and trans- 
ferred to the I..oovro at Paris, A photogi'aph of the stone 
has been published by the Palestine Exploration Society. 
See Ginsburg's “Moabite Stone” (1871); and Tristram’s 
“Land of Moab” (1873). 

MO'ABXTBS, one of the peoples of Hebrew origin, 
frequently mentioned in tho books of the Old Testament 
from their connection with the Israelites, At tho period 
when the latter were pressing into the land of Canaan tiie 
Moabites bad already become settled in the rich liiglilaiids 
which crown the eastern chasm of tto Dead Sea, a dis- 
trict wbicli they had taken from a Canaanitish people 
referred to as the Emim. Their territories bad been 
greatly curtailed just before this period by the Amorites ; 
but they still occupied a position of considerable strength, 
and they were recognized as kinsmen oy the IwaelitoB, 
who made no attempt to deprive ihom of their land. 
(Judg. xi. 18, &€.) But from tho story of Balaam it is 
evident that tho Moabites regarded their new neighbours 
with apprehension, while the Israelites heoame cormpted 
and joined the Moabites in the licentions worship of Baal 
]*eor. Soon after the conquest of Canaan we find the 
Moabites ruling over a portion of Israel, and the deliver- 
ance of the latter by Ehud is recorded Judg. iiL 14-30. 
A victory of Saul over them is briefly referred to 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47 ; and a further conquest, followed by A slaughter 
of two-thirds of the prisoners taken, by David, is men- 
tioned in 2 Sam, viil 2. Soon after the death of David 
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they appear to have regained their indopendcnco; but 
Oinrl, kiii,<i; of Inrael, brou;;ht them again into subjection 
and compelled them to pay a heavy tribute, either of wool 
or of sheep with the wool, as mentioned 2 Kings iiL 4. 
This was refused after the death of Ahab, and an expedi- 
tion led against them by Jehoram in alliance with Jehosha- 
phut, though at first successful, was ultimately coinp(dled 
to retire ; on account of some unexplained disaster there 
came great wrath upon Israel” (2 Kings iih 27). A period 
of iiTegular border warfare appears to have followed this 
ciimpaign, and the Moabites ore reckoned among the 
enemies of Israel when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Ciiiildeans. After the return from captivity Sanballat of 
Horuiiaiin, a Moabite, took up a position of hostility to 
Keliemiah, and the latter at the close of his book mentions 
pome energetic measures that he adopted to mark his dis- 
]i]easuro with those Israelites who h^ married Moabitisli 
women. By Ezekiel (Chop. xxv. 8^1 1} the Moabites are 
threatened with the invasion of the childi'on of the East ; 
and though some centuries afterwards, in the time of 
Josephus, they were still a great people, they seem to havo 
succumbed to an Arab invasion, and their memory as a 
separate nation has long passed away from the land they 
inhabited. 

That at times a very bitter feeling of enmity prevailed 
between the Israelites and their neighbours, the Moabites, 
ia evident from many of the incidents of Old Tebtameiit 
history, and from the tradition concerning their origin 
preserved in Genesis xix. 80 et sttq*; but at the same 
time there must have been long periods when the two 
peoples were in a state of friendly intercourse, as when 
Kaomi went down to dwell in the land of Moab, and when 
the Jews at a much later period, driven out by the King of 
Babylon, took refuge with the Moabites (Jer. xl 11). 
rrom the allusions of the Old Testament also wc arc 
afforded many glimpses of the condition of the Moabites. 
Like the pcoph* of Israel, they recognized a national deity 
under whom their king was vicegerent; they were the 
])eople of Cliemosli, as the Israelites were the people of 
ilcliovah (Num. xxi. 29 ; Judges xi. 24). Posbessed of a 
fertile land, the people were high-spirited, wealthy, and 
famous for the number of tlioir sliccp and their cultivation 
of tins vine. But they have left scarcely a trace in history, 
and apart from the Scriptures scarcely anything is known 
of their habits or customs. 

MOAK'KXBAT, recording angels in tlie Mohammedan 
sacred legends of the Koran, who count daily the gtsid and 
the bad deeds of the man whose attendants they are from 
the cradle to the grave, entering the good deeds ten times 
at sunset, but waiting seveu hours before entering a bad 
deed, lest happily the sinner may make full repentance, 
and HO hlot it out. 

MO'ALLABAT, an Arabic term signifying suspended, 
ap])lied by the Arabs to seven long poems in their language 
which have come down from pi%-Mobammcdan times. An 
old and oft-repeatod tradition asserts that these poems were 
chosen, on account of their superior excellence, to be written 
in letters of gold on rolls of cloth and hung upon the walls 
of the Caaba. This tradition can be traced back fur about 
1000 years, but its falsity has been conclusively proved by 
modern scholars. There is every reason to believe that 
the poems were not written at all until about the eighth 
century, but until that period were transmitted orally by 
a class of men tenned I'tiwtA, who made it their hubiness 
to learn and repeat the works of the poets. Tlic seven 
poems of the Moallakat are solected from the works of the 
poets Amraalkais, Tarafa, Zohair, Labid, Autara, Amr ibn 
Kolthum, and Hdrltli ibn Hilliza, who flourished during 
the sixth and the eavly portion of the seventh centuries. Of 
these poets, Labid is the only one who became a (Convert to 
Mohammedanism, and his poem was composed during the 
pagan period of his life. When tested by the stondai'ds of 


Western taste, the poems of the Moallakat have but little 
poetic value, but from a luHtoric point of view they are ex- 
tremely interesting, from the glimpseH they afford into Arab 
Hionght and feeling during the period of the old free desert 
life of that {leoplo. 

MOAT is a broad and deep trench round the ramparts 
of a fortress, that may eitljei* be kept dry or tilled with 
water. In practice it is generally dry. The depth is about 
12 feet and the width 24 and upwards, sometimes oven 120 
feet. The rampart is generally formed of the earth taken 
fmtn the moat or ditch. The more perpendicular the walls 
of the moat, tlio greater will be the obstruction offered 
to the enemy. In regular works the walls are lined with 
masonry, that below the rampart being called the tear/), 
and the opposite side the couniergeurp, 

MOA'WXYA, the sixth Caliph, and first of the Oinavad 
dynasty, was the cliief of that house of Omaya which, 
under his father Abu Solioti, had personally opposed the 
Prophet himself, and more than oixx* almost ruined his 
career. Moawiya became one of Mohammed's secretaries, 
w'licn a hollow' conversion of the Omaya to Islam took 
place. At the death of Othiiiaii (608), Moawiya raised 
Syria (his government) against AH, the Prophet's son-in- 
law and legitimate successor, and against AH's sons Hassan 
and Hussein, the grandsons and only descendants of the 
Prophet. Thus began the iiist civil war among the Moslems. 
Ayesha, Mohammed's wife, “ the mother of the faithful,” 
aided Moawiya against AH, of whom slie had always been 
a bitter enemy, and AH's victory on “ the Day of the Oimel ” 
was almost jeopardized by her ferocious courage in the field, 
when she refused to quit her camel though seventy men 
fell at her bridle in the fight, in the long contest that 
ensued 70,000 Moslems fell Eventually by the assassi- 
nation of AH at the hand of some obscure fanatics, who 
also att(‘mpted unsuccessfully his own life, Moawiya, on 
Hassan 's retirement in 881, succeeded to the caliphate,, 
and the hereditary foe of Muliammed at last sat in Muliain- 
ined's seat. The fate of Hassan and IIusskin is given 
in the article under that title. Moawiya reigned till 880. 

MOB. an undisciplined or disorderly crowd ; a contraction 
of the Latin term mobile vulgm^ the fickle or reMtle.ss 
commonalty. The word mob was Hrst used fur the lower 
orders by the courtiers of Charles II. 

MOBILB, a seaport and the largest town of Alabama, 
in the United States, is situated ou the Mobile Elver, im- 
mediately above its entrance into the bay of the same 
name, 140 miles east by north of Kew Orleans, and 1083 
from Washington. It has an advantageous position for 
tfade, being the natural outlet of the givatest cotton region 
in the soutli, and possessing good railway accommodatir)n. 
The site is a level sandy plain, sufficiently elevated for the 
purpose of convenient drainage, being about 15 feet higher 
than the bay. Tlie streets are wide and planted with 
trees. The entrance to the harbour has been much im- 
proved with the aid of Congress grants, and a brcakw’ater 
was constructed in 1877. The city has the usual public 
buildings, a Eoinun Catholic cathedral, numerous churches, 
medical and Jesuit colleges, market-liouse, two hospitals, 
and an infirmary. The bay is 30 miles long by from 3 to 
18 mili‘8 broad, protected at the entrance by Forts Morgan 
and Gaines, taken by the Federal squadron under Admiral 
Farragut in 1884. The population in 1880 was 20,132. 

MOCH'A or MOKHA, a fortifled town and a port, in 
the province of Yemen, in Arabia, is situated on the eastern 
shore of tho lied Sea, near its mouth. The celebrated 
Xlocha coffee is brought from the interior for shipment, 
and about 10,000 tous are annually exported to Jeddah, 
Suez, and Bombay, besides dates, gums, senna, horns, 
hides, balm, ivory, and gold-dust. Tlie chief imports are 
rice, piece-goods, iron, hardwares, slaves, and ghee, from 
Abyssinia, but many of tho goods are only brought to 
Mocha in the wa; of transit. The harbour is only adapted 
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for vcMcls drawiiiji; 10 or 12 foot of water. All round the 
fshorc is a hot sandy waste. The town in strongly fortified. 
It contains several mosques and cai'avanscruis, and a popu- 
lation of about fiOOO. 

MOCK SUNS or PAKHXLXA. See Halo, 

MOCKING BIRD {Mimm polyglottus) is a wnll- 
known American bird belonging to the thrush fannily 
(Tunlidffi). It inlmbits a very considerable extent of both 
North nnd South America^ having been ti'iaced from the 
state.*) of New Kngluiul to Bnir.il, and also among many of 
the adjacent islands; it is more numerous in the states 
south than in tlmso nortli of the river Delaware, being 
generally migratory in the latter, nnd resident (at least 
many of them) in llie former. A warm climate and low 
country, not far from the sea, seem most eongenial to its 
nature ; jicctn’diiigly wc find the sjieeies less iininerous to 
the west tii.an cast of the great range of the Alleghany, in 
the saiiK; parallels of hitiUidc. 

Wilson and Auduhoii have both expatiated on thea.stonIsh- 
ing vocal powers of tliis wonderful song-bird, and the p-ace 
and elegance of it.s actions. The following is a poitiou of 
Wilson’s descriptioii : — “ The ease, elepince, and mpidity of 
his movements, the animation of his 170 , and the intelli- 
gence hr displays in listening and laying up lessons from 
almost every species of the feathered creation within his 
hearing, ai*e really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. To these qualities we may add that of a voice 
full, strong, musical, and capable of almost every modu- 
lation, from the clear mellow tones of the wood-thrush to 
th(J savage sen-ain of t)ie hsild eagle. In measure and 
accent lie faithfully follows his originals; iu force aud 



Mocking Bird (Mimus potyglottug ), * 

sweetness of expression he greatly improves upon them. 
Neither i.s this strain altogether imitative. His own native 
notes, which arc easily distinguishable by such a.s are well 
acquainted with those of our voim’ous song-birds, are bold 
aud full, and varied M'emingly beyond all limits. They 
eonsist of short expressions of two, three, or at the most 
five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imitations, 
and all of them uttered witli great empliosis and rapidity, 
and continued with undiminibhed ardour fur half an hour 
or an liour at a time. His expanded wings and tail, 
glistening with white, aud the buoyant gaiety of his action, 
arrests the cyo, as Jiis song most irresistibly docs the car. 
He sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy; he mounts 
and descends os his .song swells and dies away. While 
thus exerting himself, a bystander destitute of sight would 
suppose iltat the whole fcatliered tribes had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his 
utmost efihet, so perfect are his imitations. Ho many 
times dcK'ivcs tho sportsman, and sends liiin in search of 
birds that perhaps are not within miles of him, but whoso 
notes he exactly imitates ; even birds theinseivcs are fre- 
quently imposed ou by this admirablo uiimic, aud are 


decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates, or dive with 
precipitation into the depths of thickets at the scream of 
what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk.’* 

Tho mockiiig-bii'd is between 9 and 1 0 iuebes in length ; 
the pluinago of tho upper parts is brownish-ash colour, with 
tho wings and tail nearly black; the lower parts are 
brownish-white. The mocking-bird is found principally iu 
the woods of low districts, whefe it feeds upon the berries 
w'hich grow in pi'ofasion on the luxuriant thickets of the 
swamps, and also upon insects, which it often captures on 
the wing with great dexterity. In winter it lives chiefly 
near farmhouses, and at all timea displays a liking for the 
proximity of the human species. 

The mocking-bird builds a nest of twigs, leaves, grasses, 
cotton, flax, &o., in the fork of a brand) ; the eggs, from 
three to six hi number, are pale green, blotched and spotted 
with umber brown. It becomes very familiar in captivity, 
but its powers of song are much weakened by its loss of 
lil)crty. There are about twelve other species of the genus 
Mimus, mostly from South America, all possessing remark- 
able powers of song. 

MODS (Lat. modut)^ in music, is the order of the sounds 
forming tJie diflbrent scales. [For tlie modes of the ancient 
Greek music, sec the article Gkkek Musical System ; 
fur the iiiediosval modes, see tho article Molrs, Ecclkhi- 
ASTK'AT..] Jitode^ in modern musical language, signifies 
the molodions arraiigomcnt or development of tho scale of 
the octavo. When all the intervals of a key (reckoned 
from the keynote) are major, it is said to be in the major 
mode, and when the Thiid and Sixth are minor, the key 
is ill the minor mode. The chroniatic mode contains twelve 
notes to the octave, each a semitone apart. 

MODEL, TBX NXW, the title given to the army of 
the luing Parliaimmt after its vigorous reorganization in 
coiincctiun with the Sklv-dbnying Ordinanob (first 
passed in the (kimmons, 19th December, 1(>44). Thisre- 
oiganizatioii was not achieved until after almost internecine 
struggles in l^arliamcnt ; but the bill was finally passed 
for tiie New Model (Fairfax having been previously elected 
general) 19tb February, 1946. Thenceforth the king had 
never a chance against tho army of the Parliament, and 
the Civil War drew rapidly to a close. 

MODELLING. Modelling in clay requires the aid of 
a few tools ; but no tool is more useful than tho finger, 
indeed, tools are mere aids to the fingers, designed to do 
what these cannot well perform. Wire tools are most use- 
ful, being fashioned into loops of vainous shapes aud sizes, 
round and angular, fixed into wooden handles. The wooden 
tools arc made of box and ebony, of various shapes and 
sizes— curved, straight, pointed, rounded, and fiat and 
broad ; the broad tools lieing notched, and designed chiefly 
for working tho large convex masses, or lai*ge folds in 
drapery. 

The clay used is common potter's clay, but of tho finest 
quality. It must be so wet that it will not stand in a mass 
much higlier than its own width without support. The 
supports for tho clay are a most important consideration ; 
for if not properly attended to, the finished work, the fruits 
of mouths of labour, might suddenly fall to pieces by its 
own weight. Sculptors generally model figures of the 
ordinary size upon a bench or stand called a banker, about 
flu inches high and about 80 inches square—for a bust it 
must of course be much higher; above this a solid circular 
plinth is fixed on a wooden box, and is revolved upon six 
or more wheels, or wliat are better, short slightly conical 
rollers, fixed to the plinth near the circumference. A re- 
volving plinth is necessary to enable the sculptor to see his 
work on all sides in any light, and it allows him to work 
on all parts in one spot or in the same light On the 
centre of the plinth is built up a skeleton framework ot 
iron and wood, projecting in vai'ioua directions, to support 
the various parts of the figure. 
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Another enscntial part of modelling la presei^'ing the ! 
moisture of the clay, which ahould be always uiiifunn. if 
po.^Hible; it must never bo allowed to dry, and it can bo 
kept moist with very little trouble. While the modeller 
U at work and the hgure is exposed, especially in warm 
wuather, he should repeatedly sprinkle it with water. A 
jdaslercr's brush is the best instrument for this purpose. 
When the model is complete the next process is to take the 
cast 1o work the marble from or to make other casts from. 
The ancient sculptors used to bake their models, but this 
is not so good a plan as making plaster casts from them, 
though less troublesome and much cheaper. Modelling is 
also practised by medallists, who model a cameo of the figure 
iiiteiuled to be cut in intaglio with wax on a piece of 
slate. Wax is also employed by goldsmiths and jewellers, 
ill designing intricate and fanciful decorations for pieces of 
])late. Wedgwood modelled for Flaxman, the sculptor, 
numerous objects in wax. Flower^rnodelling in wax was, 
in the last generation, one of the ** fashionable accomplish- 
ments ” of young ladies. It is even now not altogether 
extinct. 

MOD'ENAt an important town of Italy, the capital of 
a province of the same name, and the Kornun Mutina^ is 
situated 69 miles north by west from Florence, in the 
centre of a w'ide plain between the ranaro and the Seccliia, 
and had 68,068 inhabitants in 1882. The town is well 
built,' and has several baudsome churches and palaces. 
Most of the streets have arcades on each side. The 
palace of the former p'and-dukes is a magnificent edifice; 
it contains a fine gallery of paintings by the great masters, 
and a valuable library of 100,000 printed volumes and 
8000 MSS. The cathedral, a Gothic building of tho 
eleventh century, is remarkable chiefly for its lofty square 
marblo tower, one of the loftiest in Italy, in which is kc?pt 
the famous bucket, once the cause of a serious fend be- 
tween Modena and Bologna, and which lias boon immor- 
talixed by Tassoni in the “Secchia rapita.” The other 
remaikable buildings are — tho theatre, the college, the 
barracks, the hospital, and the old citadel, which is now 
used as a penitentiary. The University of Modena, sup- 
pressed in 1821, has been sueejeeded by a school of theology, 
kw, medicine, and mathematics. Manufactures of hempen 
and woollen cloths, hats, glass, and Icutlier, are carried on ; 
the silk mauufnoture, once important, has declined. A 
canal uniting the Secebia with the Paimro affords a line 
of boat navigation between Modena and tlie Po. Mutina 
is supposed to have been founded by the Etruscans. It 
is said by Livy to have been colonised by the Homans, 
A.u.c. 6(»9, and it is styled by Cicero “ finnissiinain ct 
splendidissimam populi Romani txiloniara ” (“ Phil.” v. 9). 
A few Roman antiquities, mostly tombs, still exist, and 
the ^miiian Way lies through the midst of tho town. It 
suffered many disasters in the times of Attila, Odoacer, 
and the Lombard kings; and was afterwaids govenied 
successively by its bishop and magistrates, and kdonged 
to the popes, Venetians, and the dukes of Milan, Mantua, 
and Ferrara, before it became the property of the house of 
Este. The last grand-duke fled from the duchy in 1859. 
The learned antiquary Sigonlus, the poets Molsa and Tas- 
Boni, and the celebrated anatomist Fallopius, were natives 
of Modena. 

MOD'XRATOB. In the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge the moderators are certain public officers who 
moderate or preside in the exercises publicly performed in 
the schools by candidates for the dcgi'ee of bachelor of arts, 
in Scotland the term is synonymous with the English term 
chairman or />restd<ef}f— as. Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Moderator of the Edinbtu^gh Presbytery, &c. 

HODIUL SCClfESZASTlCAL, the system underlying 
the rnuslo of the middle ages. This system is best exempli- 
fied by considering the totality of musical tones in use 
during the middle uges, as represented by the white keys of 


he pianoforte. If these be grouped into scales of eight 
notes each, it will be at once apparent that there are two 
semitones and tivo tones in each, but not niTauged in the 
same position in any two scales. Taking the lowest scries, 
fromAtoA, AB'C1)E-FGA, 

we find the semitones between 2-3 and 5-C ; but if we take 
the uext aerieis B-ODE-FGA, 

we have the semitones between 1-2 and 4-5. The fol- 
lowing Beries, CDE-FGAB-C, 

gives us the semitones between 3-4 and 7-8, and so tho 
discrepancy continnes. 

Tho seven octaves from A, from B, from C, I), E, F, 
and G all differ in tlieir arrangciiiciit, and consequently 
ill the melody they yield as a scale, and in the har- 
mony they would yield if harmony were rigidly limited to 
their eight notes. Of these seven possible varieties or 
mode* of octaves St. Ambrose is held to have adopted four 
(those beginning on rf, and </), and to have brought nil 
church chants into the compass of one or other of these four 
(about 384). St. Gregory the Great, who became pope in 690, 
found that many chants hud sprung up since Ainbrosc s time 
which it was impossible to bring into the Ambrosian modes. 
Therefore, calling theso latter authentic^ and regarding 
them ns running from the keynote to its octave, he added 
to each one its pineal (Gr. plat/iot^ athwart), which was 
also of one octave in length, bnt ran across or athwart tho 
keynote, from duininaut to dominant. Tho plagal of tho 
d mode ran from A to a, and that of the e mode 
from A to 6, &c. Gregory’s four plagals ran from A, R, 
c, di tho “ final ” or keynote of each being the fourth note 
from tho bass. Later writers added authentic scales 
from a and fiom c'; but that from 6 was always rejected, 
because the Fifth was a diminished Fifth, and tho dominant 
consequently “impure.” They also added plagal scales 
from e and with the finals or keynotes a and c', but 
omitted that from /, ns the final b would havo given an 
augmented Fourth from tho bass note, and was conse- 
quently impure. The modes were both numbered and 
named, tho numbering taking odd numbers for authentic 
and even numbers for plagal modes, and tho naming being 
a mixing up of ancient Greek names of scales. Tho 
real Greek names depended merely upon the pitch of the 
keynote (mese), for all their scales were in construction 
alike [see Gukuk Musical Svstkm], and in one case, the 
JJnrian, the two nomenclatures agree, but in that one case 
only. This confusion is most lamentable, and not until 
our own day has it been cleared up. Greek Dorian and 
ecclesiastical Dorian is the scale 

D E • F,G A B • C A (Dorian with final d), 
and the llypodorian. which is its dominant in our modern 
musical parlance^ is, of course, also tho same in both 
systems — 

AB’CDE’FOA (Hypodorian with final d). 

But as to the rest, they differ both in name and in nature. 
The Greek scales w’cre all built on the pattern of the Dorian 
given above, each having the semitones in those same places, 
and eacli carrying its A.y/>o- or dominant and its hj/per- or 
subdominant, os in the 'following table. (Hyperdorion ran 
GABCDE-FG.) 

Guebk Scales. 

Dominant. SuhdominanU 

c# Hypolydian. /Jf Lydian. 6 Hyperlydian. 

c HypoiDolian. / AColian. 617 Hypereolian. 

B Hypophrygian. s I’hrygian. a Hyperphrygian. 

Bb llypoiastian. sb lastian or at7 Hyperlastian. 

Ionian. 

A Hypodorian. d Dorian. jF Hyperdorion. 
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Tlie list of the ecclesiaBtical modes, each of wliich differs 
in tijii fiiTnni;enient of its tones and BeiiiUoiies, as has been 
fully explained, is as follows: — 

£cCLK8IA.STlC>iL MODES. 


Authentic, 


I. Final or keynuto J, Dorian. 

Ill, “ c, Phrypan, 

V. “ Lydiiiii. 

VI I, “ <5r, Mixolydian. 

I\. “ «, Alolian. 


(XT.) “ 6, (l/ierian.) 

Xlll. “ c\ Ionian. 


Plftrjal (dominantai), 

TT. llegiiiiiiiii; uu A, frial rf, Hypodorian. 


IV. 

“ 

B, “ 

e, Hypoplirygian. 

VI. 

(t 

c, “ 

J\ Ilypolydiun. 

VlIl. 

it 

rf, “ 

g, llypomixolydian. 

X. 

it 

e, “ 

Ilypoteuliun. 

(XII.) 

it 


5, (Hypolocrian.) 

XIV. 

it 


c\ lly{M)ioiiian. 


Of these, as aforesaid, ^hjdcs xi. and xii., Ixicrlan and 
Ilyi>(»locnan, were rejected. The dominant was, os with 
ourselves, the Fifth of tlie scale, in the authentic modes, 
except ill the Phrygian (iii.). when c, not 6, was the 
dominant, to avoid the chance of the interval A-/', a tritone. 
Put in the plagal modes the dominant was the Sixth 
of the scale, except in the llypomixolydian (viii.), which 
took c', and not 6, for the same reason ns that just given 
in the case of tlie authentic Phrygian, 'i’he mediant (Third 
of the scale in authentic inodes, variable in plagals) and 
the participantviYQ other notes of importance in each mode, 
chiefly serving as the points to which modulation is to bo 
directed. To ascertain in wliat mode a piece of mediaeval 
music is written take the last bass note as the final ; then 
examine tlio tenor (always the jiart carrying the plain- 
song melody), mid if it lie between final and final, 
then the pieeo is in an authentic mode; but if it lie 
between dominant and dominant, then the piece is in a 
}ilngal mode. If there is a signature of an accidental (6i^), 
tlie piece? has b<‘en transposed, and a correction must be 
made for this, the true final lying a Fourth below the 
apparent one, 

BIODlIa'LXON, in architecture, an ornamental member 
in the Corinthian cornice, resembling a small bracket 
placed horizontally; that is, with its hack against the sofht 
of the pai’t it supports, in whicli respect it differs from the 
consol. Modillions are plact'd beneath the corona of the 
cornice, and although sometimes omitted out of parsimony, 
are indispensable to the character of tlie order. In the 
Ionic uriler the modillioii is less richly carved than in 
the Covintiiiau, and in tho Doric its place is occupied by 
the mutiik. See article Gkkuk Aucjiitectuuk and the 
Plates illustrating it. 

MOX>UXiA'TION(Ut. moffu/nfto, a measuring), a term 
used in musical composition for a diangc of key during the 
progress of a movement. The w^ord arises from the modu- 
lation being by change of mode, not by change of key^ in 
the mediaeval system, as the conception of keys had not yet 
l)een developed. . [See Mouica, Ecmm.ksiasticat..] li 
modern music modulation may be divided into Simple, 
Chioniutic, and Knharmonic. Simple modulation is a 
change from a given key to another nearly related to it, 
namely, to its dominant or Fifth, its subduminant or Fourth, 
its tonic or dominant, relative minor, &e,, and this modula- 
tion, not to be abrupt, is effeeced by at least one inter- 
mediate ^hord, whieli must belong to the harmony of tho 
key into which it is intended to pass. Cherubini gives as 
a complete course of modulation for an important fugue the 
following beautifully arranged scheme of keys : — Starting 
from the Toult major, (1) to the dominant; (2) to the 


Sixth minor (relative minor); (8) to the subdomtnnnt; 
(4) to the Second minor (i dative minor of the snhdominant':; 
(.■>) to the mediant minor (relative minor of duuiinaiiF); 
(6) to the dominant, with “pedal,” &c. ; (1) to tho 
tonic again. If the piece starts from the tonic mim»r tho 
order is mediant, dominant minor. Sixth, suluiominniit 
minor, Seventh, tonic minor or major. Chixmiatic m(»dulati*>u 
is the change fi*om a given key to some other not so nearly 
analogous to it ; that is, to one difTerlng much in sci\lt>, 
and consequently in signature. Enharmonic modulation 
is the change from a given key to another quite un.analo- 
gous, by means of an enharmonic interval ; as when W(‘ 
modulate from C to D by using D1?, a note of the k (7 of 
C,for a note very nearly at the same pitch, but ii» the 
key of D. On tho pianofoi’te and such instrumeiit.s theso 
notes are expressed by the same sound; and then enljar- 
monic modulation consists only in changing tho name of 
the note and suitably harmonizing it for its new position 
in the new scale. 

M01>US, one of the time-divisions in rnedi.Tvul mu^ic 
(^Mvdus inajor), signified the division of the Ma-jelni into 
two longs (imperfect) or into three longs (perfect). Mo- 
dus minor was tho term used for the division of a long 
into two breves (imperfect) or three (perfect). Tempus 
divided breves into semibreves; Prolatio divided semi- 
breves into the least notes of all, the minims. Modus is 
also, of course, tho Latin for mode, and the context must 
show whether an ecclesiastical mode or a time-division is 
meant. 

MCS'SIA, the name of a province of the Uoman Empire, 
extending north of the range of Mount Hflcmus, tho moi.i . n 
Balkan, os far ns the Danube, and enstwai'd to the Euxiue, 
corresponding to tlie present kingdoms of Sux'via and Bul- 
garia. 

M(E'SO-GOTHXO'LANGUAGX.themosieaBtcr]yand 

ancient of the Teutonic dialects, now extinct, but preserved 
ill the commentaries and translation of the Gospels by the 
Arian bisliop UlHliis, in the fourth century, for the use of 
the Gutlis whom the Emperor Valens had permitted to 
settle in Moesia (878), It is a point of dispute how much 
German. &c., owe to Moeso-Gothic; but clearly it is closely 
allied to them, and very possibly is the pai*ei)t of tlieni all. 
In variety of inflexion, power of derivation and composition, 
presence of a dual, of certain passive forms, and abundance 
of radical words it resembles the Greek strongly; while 
the form of tlie radicals is essentially Teutonic, and they 
almost all still exist in German ; and, also, other U'eutomc 
features arc strongly marked, such as the want of all tenses 
of the verb beyond present and past, the co-cxistence of a 
complete system of “strong” vowel changes with a well- 
marked “weak” order of inflexions, &c. Tho following 
spetimeiiR of Moeso-Gothic may serve to illustrato this 
article; — “Blindain inanagaim fragaf siun” (To blind 
many he forth-gave seeing), Luke vii. 21 ; “ Ihius frain 
vinda wiigid” (A rush from, or by, tho wind waggwl), 
Luke vii. 24; “Yah so baurgo alia garunnana was at 
daura ” (And tho borough, all gathered, was at tho door), 
Murk I. 88. 

MOF'FAT, a watering-place of Scotland, in t^e cOunty 
of Dumfiics, situated near the east bank of the river 
Annan, 20 miles north by east from Dumfries, and 2 miles 
from the Beuttoek station of the Caledonian l^way, with 
whieli it was connected by a railway in 1888. It is pro- 
tected on the north-east by a screen of lofty mountains, 
and is a elcuii, pleasant, and m ell-built town. The air, 
too, is unusually pure and salubrious. There are baths, 
assembly-TOoins, a parish, Free, United Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal churches, a subscription library, hydropathic 
establishment, an academy, and an endowed school, 
recreation griiunds, mechanics and Oddfellows* halls, 
and a flue fountain was erected in 1875. Ihe sulpliurous 
water of Moffat contains 4 cubic inches of nitrogen gus in 
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231 cubic incbcs, 5 cubic inchcn of carbonic acid gas, 10 
cubic inches of sulphuretted hydro^n gas, and 36 grains 
of sulphate of soda. The ebalyboato water of llartfelh 
5 or 6 miles north by east from Moff’at, contains 5 cubic 
inches of azotic gas in 281 cubic inches, 84 grains of 
sulphate of soda, 12 gi'iiins of sulphate of aluminii, and 
15 grains of oxide of iron. The sulphurous water is 
found of great seiTice in scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, 
and flilious complaints ; the chalybeate water in disorders 
of the stomach and bowels. The population of the paiish 
ill 1881 was 21*30, of Iho town 2161, During the season 
the population is increased by a largo number of visitors, 
for whose accommodation there are numerous fine villas. 

Moflat, meaning “ the foot of the moss,** was ereated a 
burgh in 1635. It is mentioned os early as the eleventh 
century. The welln ai^ said to have been discovered in 
1650, and they began to attract numerous visitors towards 
the end of the eigliteenth century. In Moffat House, in 
1750, Maepberson began the Ossian deception. See 
MAoriiRnsoN. 

MOF FAT, ROBXRT, D.B.. an illustrious African 
missionary, was born of bumble parentage at Onniston, 
Haddingtonshire, Scotland, 21st Decimiber, 1705. Ho 
was at first a gardener, but in 1814 he offered himself to 
the London Missionary Society, which in 1816 sent him to 
Karnaqualaiid on the Orange River. In 1810 lie married 
Miss Mary Smith, a remarkable woman, who proved a most 
helpful partner in his labours. In 1820 Moffat and Ins 
wife settled at Knruman among the Beeliuanas, and in 
spite of immense difficulty and danger they succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the natives and iutrudueiiig 
C3hristiiinity to them. By his teaching and example the 
people were induced to I'csign their savagery, and to adopt 
and practise the arts of civilized life, and when after fifty 
years’ labour os a missionary he adiiressed the General 
Assembly of the Free Chuveh of Scotland, he was able to 
speak of churches and missions scattered over the wliole of 
the Bechuana country, from the Zulus on the east to the 
Dainaras on the wTst, having 40,000 communicants and 
45,000 pupils. His daughter married Dr. Livingstone, 
’and it was largely due to him tliat the work of that great 
mail look the direction which it did. On his return to 
England in 1873, Dr. Moffat was presented with a testi- 
monial of £5800, and he ended his days in Engliind, dying 
at Leigh, near Tunbridge Wells, 9th August, 1883. See 
“Rivers of Water in a Diy Place” (1863, new edition, 
1876); and “Faithful Labour; the Lives of Robert and 
Mary Moffat,” by their son, John S. Moffat (London, 1885). 

MOGADORX or 8VX'RAH, a seaport of Morocco, 
situated on the Atlantic, 120 miles west of the town of 
that name. It occupies a sandy promontory, rising sea- 
wards into rocks, and at high water wholly inclosed. It 
is walled and flanked by batteries. The harbour, formed 
by the small island of Mogadore, is three quarters of a mile 
long, a quarter broad, and admits small vessels. The 
exports are almonds, gums, goatskins, ostrich feathers, 
and* esparto grass. The climate is frequently recoinmendud 
to those suffering from lung diseases. The population is 
about 20,000, 

MOOUL' SMPHUC, THE, of Hindustan, more espe- 
cially Identified with the Great Mogul, the Tartnr emperor 
of Delhi, began with Baber, the grandson of the famous 
Timur (Tamerlane). The word Mogul is the Arabic and 
Persian form of the word Mongol, and the Moguls were 
simply Mongols; bat as the Hindustan emperors are 
always called by the Persian and not the Tartar name, it 
is better to mention them in an article under the familiar 
heading. Timur had taken Delhi in 1308, but this was only 
one among the terrible raids with which he cursed man- 
kind. It was his great-grandson Babkr who in 1526, 
after a seven years* contest, succeeded in firmly establishing 
the Mogul or Tai’tor Empire of Hindustan fixim the Indus 


to the delta of the Ganges, with the capital at Delhi. Hfs 
son, Humaynn (1680-40 and 1555-66), could with 
difficulty govern what his father had won, and was deposed 
for the greater part of his n<»Tniiml r<*ign. But Akhau 
(or Akber), son of Huiimyiin, was a prince of remarkable 
sagacity and power of administration. During all his bnig 
reign (1556-1605) he was occupied in iuoessant small 
waw — resulting, however, in tlie consnlidation of a really 
important power, which lasted, though of course not in 
the full splendour of Ak bar's rule, for two centuries. 
Akbar was a devout Moiinmiiiedan, but wonderfully 
tolerant. His memory is revered almost as much by 
Hindus as by Mohammedans in India; and it was this 
magnanimity wliich enabled him to establish on seeuro 
bases the great Mogul Empire. Akhnr was succeeded in 
1605 by his son .Teliangir, and the hitler, in 1627, by his 
son SiiAir Jriian. This prince w’as a iiiugnifieeiit builder, 
TJje most glorious mementoes of his reign are the splendid 
great mosque of Delhi and the iiiirivulled Taj Mahal 
mausoleum near Agra, wdiich enst not less than the value of 
£5,000,000 sterling of our money. His son AiriirNii- 
ZKiiK (or Aurangzib), as great a warrior as bis fatlinr was 
a builder, took advantage of a civil war which broke out 
during an illness of the emperor to advance from his pro- 
vince of the Deccan, defeat his brothers, and depose Shah 
Jclian (1658). He treated him wdth great kindness, how- 
ever. Auruiigzebe was far from possessing the toleration of 
his gi’eat-grandfatlier Akhnr, and as a result the native 
Brnlimnn princes massed together under the title of Ma- 
riiattas, with their capital at Poonah, and kept even the 
mighty Auruiigzebe in continual alarm. The successors 
of Aunmgzebe were inferior in milihiry prow'css, wJiile the 
Marlmttas, on the other hand, increased ycaily in efleelive 
force. The contest for supremaey between the lliiuiu and 
Moliammeiian powers was already inclining to the former, 
when 111 1788 the Persian Sliuh Nadik burst like a 
thunderbolt upon India, then ruled by Moluimmed Sliah 
as Great Mogul (1710-1748), sacked Delhi, ruined tl:o 
empire, and earned off all available booty. After this 
crushing blow no less than six Afghan iiivasionN poured 
over the wretched land. Calml was lost in 1788, the Pun- 
jab in 1752. The Marhatta princes profited by the 
misery of India, and when Alamgir, the last of the Great 
Moguls, was murdered by his vizir in 1759, they seized 
upon the empire; but in 1761 the Afghan leader, Alniiod 
iSlmh, routed the Marhatta forces in the battle of Paiiiput. 

As mere puppets of the English the Mogul emperors of 
Delhi were now set up and maintained. Bengnl and other 
provinces came to us by a Mogul grant in 1765, and the 
emperors ruled under more uml more restricted circum- 
stances, till in 1827 they w’erc merely pensioneis, and 
their authority only reached to the great iiiclosure styled tlio 
jfialace at Delhi. In the mutiny of 1857 tiie last of the 
Moguls, Mohammed Bahadur, joined the rebels. After a 
short siege the palace, fell, and the emperor was .sent 
quietly to end his days at Rangoon, where lie died in hou- 
ouriible captivity in 1862. 

MOGULS. See MoNGOT.a. 

MOHAM'MED or MAHOMET, the founder of Islam, 
was bora about the year 570 at Mecca. He came of 
a side branch of the powerful tribes of the Koraisli, hut 
his family, though old and hononralde, were at the time of 
his birth in soinewlmt reduced circumstances. His father 
Abdallah, a poor merchant, did not live to see the birth of 
his son, and was only able to leavn him as a portion five 
camels and a female slave. During his infancy Mohammed 
was intrusted to a Bedouin foster-mother, who nurtured 
him until he reached Ids third year with her tribe in the 
desert. When he was six years old he lost his mother 
Amina, and fell to the care of his pateraal grandfather 
Abd-al-Mottalib, who treated him w'ith kindness, and when 
two years later tbe grandfather was dying ho cotnuiended 
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W» rliarp;© to Abu Talib bi« son, Mobatnmcd's oldest pater- 
nal uncle. By this uncle he was brought up as a member 
of Ills family, but as the family was a poor one Mohammed 
bad to share in its labours, and he seems to have S|a*nt 
some years as a shepherd in the surioonding desert. 
Alaiiy stories have been preserved by the Arabs concerning 
his early life, but most of them are obviously legeiidar)*, 
and we know notlniig m-tain until we reacii the age of 
twenty-five, when, on the recommendation of his uncle, he 
was taken into the Ber>’ice of a rich trading widow named 
Khadijuh. In her service he made several commercial 
journeys into parts of Palestine and Syria, and by his 
fidelity and the graces of his person made such an iiripres*- 
sioii upon her heart, that she bestowed upon him her liand 
and fortune. She was forty years old, and about fifte<»n 
years his senior, but she preserved more comeliness and 
vigour than most Oriental women at that age, and their 
union was blessed W'itli two sons and six daughters. Both 
sons dieil young, but one of his daughters by Khadijah, 
Fatima, who married her cousin Ali, is celebrated in 
Mohammedan history. Mohammed appears to have eon- 
tiiiued to exercise his avocation as a merchant in a manner 
tliat commanded the appioval of his neighbours, from 
whom he received the title of El Amin, “ the trusty,” and 
he was always recognized as beijig a meditative thoughtful 
man. His prophetic visions first appeared when ho had 
reached his fortieth year, but before we can enter n|ion 
tills portion of his career it will be noeesaary to consider 
the condition of tlie Arabs at this period. 

t)f a kindred race to the Jews, but placed in a rugged 
desert country, they had practised from a remote period 
iiouiad and pastoral habits, and had developed a typo of 
character in hailnony with their surroundings. They were 
active, frugal, bra\’e, and adventurous, generous and hos- 
pitable to strangers, strongly imbued with the spirit of 
fre<*dom and independence, and possessed of some high 
notions of personal and family honour. But their vices 
were as prominent as their virtues, and they were not only 
quarrelsome, cruel, aud revengeful, but they were addicted 
to nine, gambling, and indulgence in sensuality. By con- 
stant family quarrels and blood feuds they were rendeied 
incapable of union among themselves, ami at the best of 
times the difierent tribes remained in a condition of armed 
neutrality in regard to each other. So far as religion was 
concerned they weie in a very debased cuiidition, and they 
wtM-e almost wholly given up to idolatry and fetielusm. 
1'hey recognized one supreme deity, Allah, but treated biin 
with very scanty respvct, aud they had a vast number of 
lesser divinities wliom tliey worshipped chiefly as tribal 
or family protectois. Their most sacred temple was the 
Kauba (or Caaba) at Mecca, mentioned by Diodorus as an 
old sanctuary at his time, or Just before the Christian era, 
and here they had collected all the different idols of the 
various trihrs, some 800 in number, tlie chief object of 
reverence being a fetich consisting of a black stone con- 
eerniiig which certain wondmus legends urere preserved. 
To this place the Arabs were accustomed to make pilgrim- 
ages during certain sacred months in which a truce from 
all warfare was observed, and the gathering for worship 
was also utilized for commercial purposes, uutil Mecca 
beeainc a fair for all the surrounding country. At the 
time of Mohammed trade was a more important feature 
than worship, fur the, gods had fallen into disrepute, many 
of the Arabs being practically atheists, indifferent to the 
idolatry and at no trouble to find any substitute. But at 
the same time there were others wlio were, moved by 
religious impnlses, and who, while they rejected idolatry, 
yet eanlbatly sought for a higher religion. At this period 
the Jews were faiily numei'ous throughout Arabia, and 
though tliey were as exclusive there as elsewhere, their 
peculiar religious ideas, law’S, and observances were to a 
rcriain extent familiar to tlieir Arab neighbours. The 


latter possessed also a limited acquaintance with Christi- 
anity, but hardly with Christianity as we now understand 
the tenn. The various sects wliich then pervailed the 
F^ast, divided into Homoousions and Hotnoiousiuns, Mono- 
thelites and Monophysitet, Jacobites and Eutyebians, hod 
lirtio in common but the name of Christians and the 
cordial hatred with which they regarded each other. Still 
some of the ideas current among the Christians ^wero 
known to the Arabs, and we find that a sect had arisen 
among tlicm consisting of men who rejected all gods save 
the one supremo deity, who believed in a future life and 
judgment, and who, in emulation of the Christian hermits 
ntifl monks, sought by ascetic practices to reach a liiglier 
lifOn These men were known among their countrymen as 
Ilanifs, and Mohammed, who came into coimeetiuii with 
them through his cousin Waraka, one of their number, 
appears to have been an eager convert, and to have devoted 
imich of his time to solitary meditation, fasting, and 
prayer. Following the example of a Hanif named Zaid, 
he made it a practice to spend a certain portion of each 
year in a cave of Mount Hira, and here, when ho had 
reached his fortieth year, he had a vision in which he 
received a ipessagc from God through Gabriel, wbicli is found 
at the beginning of the ninety-sixth sura of the Koran. 
This vision is said to have caused him much disti'c^ss of 
mind, and be returned to Kbadijali with a fear that he had 
become possessed, and by her he was soothed and com- 
forted . and encouraged to await fresh visions. After a pta'iod 
of much anxiety and excitement, fresh visions came, and ho 
felt that he had been called to become a prophet of God, and 
was intrusted witli amission to bring a pure religion to the 
world. Of his sincerity at this period there is absolutely 
no reason to doubt Prolonged meditation and asceticism 
have in all ages of the world been fruitful in visions and 
dreams, while Mohammed was rendered peculiarly liable 
to such hallucinations by the circumstance that from his 
childhood he had sufiered from a nervous disease which 
by modem physleians has been considered to have been 
either epilepsy, catalepsy, or hysteria. He found tiie first 
believer iii bis claims in bis wife Khadijah, and his love ^ 
for her in consequence grew to such a height of affeetionate 
reverence that after her death be placed her among the only 
four perfect women the world ever saw. His next <-on- 
verts were the inmates of his household, his slave Zaid, 
and his most intimate friend Abu Bekr, a man of great 
probity and prudence, who possessed considerable influence 
in Mecca. The last won for him several more converts, and 
soon a little community was formed, the members of which 
united in the practice of prayer and the acceptance of the 
messages through Mohammed. The progress of the new 
sect, however, was very slow at the outset, and in the first 
three years it secured only fourteen proselytes, and an 
attempt made by Molmmined to gain the support of the 
Hashimites, the family to which he b«doiiged, procured for 
him only the adherence of his cousin Ali, a lad of sixteen, 
the remainder being moved only to ridicule. But tlie 
matter had now become public, aud Mohammed, undaunted 
by his failure, began to preach openly to his townsmen his 
new revelations. Ills first appeals were directed against 
tbe fully of idolufry, and in favour of the reoo^nition of 
the one all supreme God, who required of man submission 
and loyal obedience ; but the iiTcligions Meccans, who set 
him down to be an entliusiast, a poet, or simply a man 
possessed, replied to bis fervent ap|ieals with sareamn, 
mockeiy, ami open ridicule. In reply Mohammed reminded 
them of the way in which former prophets had been re- 
ceived, tiirentened them with destruction in this life and 
terrible punishment in the next, and meeting taunt with 
taunt he ridiculed the idols of the Kaaba in tbe most 
outspoken manner. As they did not believe in him, they 
only laughed at liis threats; but his attacks U])on idolatry 
npiiealed to their self-interest, and as they dsrived much 
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profit from their position u guardians of tho Kaaba, they 
waited upon Abu Talib, Mohammed s guardian and the 
head of the family, and urged him either to impose silence 
upon his nepliew or to withdraw his protection. This Abu 
Tnlib refuB<^ to do, but ho sent for Mohammed priratcly, 
told him what had passed, and urged him for the sake of 
tiie family to desist, 'I'his appeal, coming from one who 
had cip long befriended him, was harder to resist than the 
liustility or scorn of strangers, but Mohammed replied, 
“ Though they gave me the sun in my right hand and the 
moon in my left to bring me back from mv undertaking, 
yet would 1 not pause,'* and then burst into tears and 
turned to leave. On this the good Abu Talib called him 
back, and assured him that lie diould not be abandoned by 
his family. While, however, this protection saved him 
from open violence, it could not avail to protect his fol* 
lowers, some of wliom were so hardly treated that they 
were advised by the Prophet to emigrate to Abyssinia, and 
at one period over 100 of them, mostly young men, had 
found protection there. Still bo gained converts, and in 
tlio sixth year of the call he was joined by his uncle, 
Hamza, a man of wealth and influence, and by Omar, a 
warrior of great strength, strong will, and resolute courage, 
whose influence on tho Prophet and upon Islam was of the 
most marked character. Further, he gained converts out- 
side Mecca, and though he nearly lost his life in an attempt 
to gain tho people of Taif, he received the adhesion of the 
people of Yatbreb, aftei*ward8 called Medina, who had been 
inipressod by his teaching when on their pilgrimages to the 
Kaaba. In the midst of these labours he lust his wife 
Khadijah, and her death was soon afterwards followed by 
that of his uncle Abu Talib, these events being followed 
by increasing hostility on the part of tho Koraish. At 
last matters reached a crisis. A plot was formed for the 
as^ssination of the Prophet and the suppression of his 
party, so that early in 622 A.i>. he eoiimmuded his fol- 
lowers to emigrate to Medina, and the same year followed 
them himself. It is said that the front of his house was 
watched by a number of men who had leagued together to 
join ill his assassination, but that the Prophet, with Abu 
Hokr, escaped by the bark, while All lay upon the bed 
covered with the green robe of Mohammed, so as to 
deceive ins would-be murderers. When the Koraish dis- 
covered the deception they respected the friendsiiip which 
had dictated it, and permitted All to join Mohammed 
unmolested. For three days the Prophet and his com- 
panion lay hid in a cave in the neighbourhood, and when 
the heat of the pursuit liad subsided they resumed their 
journey and arrived safely at Medina. The whole of the 
Mohainniedan world dates its chronology from this flight, 
or Hegira (Hedschra), the year 1 of the Mohammedan era 
being the 622nd year Anno Domniy and the fifty-third of 
tlie Prophet's life. 

I'lie people of Medina at this period were divided Into 
two intensely Jiostile clans, whose feuds bad been a constant 
source of disquiet ; but the arrival of Mohammed secured 
peace by tlie union of these parties in the common cause 
of Islam. Very soon the Prophet was placed in tho posi- 
tion of Buprome arbitrator in all matters of dispute, and 
by the wisdom of his decisions he greatly 8tn*tigthened 
bis hold upon the people. His short creed, ** There is 
no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet," was 
readily accepted, and the duties of regular prayer and 
systematic almsgiving woro enforced in a way that ma<ie 
open dissent very dangerous. All true bolievcrs wtTe 
enjoined to regard each other as brethren, and all tribal 
and blood relationships were to be laid aside in the in- 
terests of the common cause of Islam. Soon the neigh- 
bouring Arabs saw a new community fonned in their midst, 
winch they were compelled to regard with wonder, not 
unniixed with alarm. Nor was the alarm unfonndtMl, for 
as imou aa the i^ropbet had oonsollduted his power at 


Medina, he directed his followers to commence a holy war 
against irlolatcrs, and in 628 he ordered them to attack 
and plunder a caravan of the Koraish on its way to Mecca 
during the sacred month of truce. A similar attempt, 
made later in tho year, resulted in tho battle of Bedr, in 
which Mohammed gained a great victory over the people of 
Mecca. This enabled him to break up the power of tho 
Jews at Medina, whom he had tried in vain to conciliate, 
and who had manifested considerable hostility to his clninis. 
Some of these were banished, with the confiscation of their 
property, and others were assassinated, so that the re- 
mainder were obliged to appeal to the clemency of the 
Prophet, and to desist from all open opposition. In tho 
third year of the Hegira the Moslems were defeated by 
the Meccans at the battle of Ohod, in wiiich Moharriined 
himself was wonnded. In tlie flftli year he was unsuc- 
cessfully besieged in Medina by an army made up of the 
united tribes of Koraish, Sulaiin, and Gimtafan, amounting 
to 10,000 men; and after this army had retired witliout 
effecting anything, he took vengeance on the Jews uho 
had assisted them, and ordered all the men, 600 or 700 in 
number, to bo beiieaded in tho market-place, the women 
and children being sold into slavoy. One woman, after 
being compelled to become a convert, the Prophet took to 
wife. The following year he made an attempt, at the 
head of 1500 men, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
though prevented by the Koraisli, tho latter oflered to 
sign a truce for ten years, and permit him to come the 
next year unmolested if he would withdraw till then. 
Muliamuied aeeepted the conditions, and after signing tlie 
treaty led his foliowcrs back to Medina. By the terms of 
this agreement he was left free to send his missionaries 
everywhere, and tho number of his adherents increased 
daily. Moreover, ho was n<»t compelled by tho treaty to 
keep the peace with the Jews, and In A.it. 7 he led an 
expedition against the rich families occupying tho cities of 
Kbuibnr and Padak, both of which, after a short siege, 
surrendered. He spared the lives of most of the prisoners, 
but stripped tliem of all their property, dividing four-fiftlis 
among Ids followers and reserving one- fifth for himsedf. 
The prince of the Jews was put to death for concealing 
his family jewels, his wife, a woman celebrated for her 
beauty, being added to the harem of the Prophet. Another 
Jewess at this period attempted to poison him with a piece 
of meat she had roasted; and though the attempt, ft^r 
which she was put to death, was unsuccessful, Mohammed 
believed that over aftcrwanls he suffered from tlie effects 
of the poison. During this year he sent messengers to 
several of tho neigtibunring kings and chieftains, demand- 
ing their adhesion to Islam, and one of these envoys being 
beheaded by Aniru the Ghassanido, an army was sent 
against him, which, however, was enlirely defeated. In 
spite of this defeat his power continued to increase, and 
before the truce with Mecca liod lasted two years, he was 
able to set out against that city at tlie head of 10,600 
men. In addition he had secured friends witliin its walls, 
BO that it fell into his hands almost without resistance, 
A.ii. 8 (680 A.i>.) Hero ho carofully avoided bloodshed, 
and though he purified the Kaaba of its idols, all of which 
were destroyed together with tlie household images, he 
made it the centre of his religion, and forbade any but bis 
followers to worship there. After the capture of Mecca 
his ascendency was quickly recognized throughout Arabia, 
and tho various chiefs hnsteiicd to enlist under his banner 
and swear fealty to his cause. 1 1'O year following this 
event is known in Moslem chronology as tho “ year of em- 
bassies," from the nnincrous ambassadors despatched by 
the Arabian tribes to acknowledge his authority and to 
embrace Islam. All who submitted were required to accept 
the Moslem law, wliich was introduced by qualified dele- 
gates from Medina, to abandon idolatry and profess faith 
iu Allah and his prophet, to perform the five daily prayeia, 
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and to pay tbc alms tax to bis appointed ofRcers. In 
return the new members became united to a strong and 
growing confederation, they saved themselves from con* ; 
version at the point of the sword, and they became par- 
ticipant s in the booty gained in the wars against un- 
believers. In the ninth year a.ii., having lieard that the 
Emperor Hcraklios was prejmring a vast force to attack 
the Moslems, he set out to meet him at the head of 
80,000 men; but there was no truth in the report, and 
the expedition got no further tlian Tahuk, on the borders 
of the uncieiit Edom. In fiie year a,h. tO he performed 
a grand triumphal pilgrimage to Mecca, where he solemnly 
went through the prescribed ceremonies, and frequently 
preached to the people, urging them to be faithful to 
what he had taught tlnmi. On his return to Medina he 
busied liimself wiili the preparation of an expedition 
against Syria, hut in the midst of these labours he found 
death was at hand. As long as his sickness permitted he 
coiitiiiiK'd to take part in the public prayers in the mosque, 
and oil one or two occasions fervently addirsaed the con- 
giegatioii aKsemblod. Towards the end his rniml wandered 
a lirtle. He died about noon on the 1 2th of the third month, 
in the year 11 of the Hegira, or on 8th June, 032 a.i>. 

With regard to his personal appearance he is described 
by his conteinpornries us being of middle height, rather 
]f‘an, hut broiul'shoiildered uiid physically strong; he had 
for an Arab a fair skin, but his bushy hair, long heard, 
and eyebrows were coal black in colour; his nose was large 
and sliglitly bent ; his eyes brigiit and piercing, and his 
counleimiice pleasant and prepossessing, lie was a man 
of an extremely nervous temperament, always walked “as 
if descending a mountain,'’ was liable to sudden blazes of 
anger, <hiring wliieh a vein on his temple would swell up 
and look ’black, and though courageous in the face of op- 
]iosilion and danger, he had a grout dread of physical pain. 
Hike most of his countrymen Jie was passionately fond of 
perfumes. In his habits ho was abstemious and frngal, 
and to the end of his life ho maintained the original sim- 
plicity and poverty of his establishment. Although during 
the closing years of his life he had abundant wealth at his 
command, he was content to use it for national and chari- 
table purposes, and continued to mend liis shoes and patch 
his clothes as he had done in the days of his yonth. To 
the last also he nuiintained the habits of fasting and 
prayer witli which he had commenced Ids pn»phetic career. 
In one respect, however, he certainly used his position as 
a prophet to ininister to his sensuality, and though he 
limited his followers to four wives, he claimed aud prac- 
tised unrestricted license for himself. During the life of 
Khadijuh he ittniamcd content with one wife; but two 
months after her death he married Sanda, a widow ; soon 
after his arriv,al at Medina he married also Ayesha, the 
daughter of his friend Abu Rckr, and he added from time 
to time to their number, so that at his death he left nine 
wives and a concubine named Mary who had borne him 
a son. 

With respect to the cliaractcr of Mohammed many 
difTcrent estimates h.'ive been fonned by European his- 
torians. The earlier wTiters, starting from the assumption 
that he was a conscions impostor, and possibly the anti- 
christ of the New Testament, seek to blacken his character 
in every way, and refer to him as a “ wicked impostor,” 
“ dastai'dly liar,” “ devil incarnate,” Ac. Sale, in his in- 
troduction to th^ Koran, departed from the custom of his 
predecessors and ventured to describe Mohammed as being, 
coiisideiing his training and surroiiudings, “ a man of at 
least toleruhlc morals, aind not such a monster of wicked- 
ness as he is usually represented.” Voltaire and Giblion, 
whffe they had no belief in his sincerity, did justice to his 
gi^eat powers as a leader and founder of a religion ; but it 
was left for Carlyle to represent him as essentially gi*eat 
aud heroic, a man of lofty aims, and a great teacher of 


religion. In more recent years tlio life of Mohammed and 
the work he accomplislied have been made the subject of 
careful investigations by modern scholars, who have each 
gone direct to the original soui*ces of information, and by 
their labours we are now enabled to form a clearer pictui-e 
of the man, of his environment, and inethods of working, 
limn was possible before. It is now universally admitted 
tliat when he commenced his career he was a sincere be- 
liever in his 'own call and mission, and the firbt'Writteii 
suras of the Koran are just such fervid rlietorical pasKiigcs 
as we should expect under the circumstances in which 
they were conceived. That to the end ho remained c<»n- 
vinced of the grandeur and noci‘SKity of the essential 
points of his teaching is also certain, but miiny scliulnrs 
still refuse to believe that he was consciously siiirerc 
thronghout his career. The results of liis own deliber- 
ations, the counsels of his advisers, all sorts of regula- 
tions, permanent and temporary, matters liaving merely 
locjil and personal reference, &c., are set down us tlie 
rernlation of God and portions of his prophetic message. 
At Die outset of his career he was content to preach and 
to endeavour to persuade, but wdien his messsge was de- 
spised he voliemcntly cursed and thi’catencd. In the 111th 
sura of the Korati one of his curses, directed against his 
uncle, Abu Lahah, who was one of his earliest opponents, 
is preserved, and in several of the earlier suras ho tlireatens 
thfise who disbelieve with the terrible pains of hell fire. 
'I'lie same spirit, under otlicr circumstances, led him to use 
the sword as tlin most i*eady means of effecting conversion, 
and Ihiit he conld be cruel and revengeful the execution of 
the 6(K) Jews at Medina is siifheient evidence. At the same 
time he could pardon freely and generously. Many critics 
have compuH'd him with some of the fiery heroes of the 
Old Testament. In him men of unbiassed minds are com- 
pelled to recognize a truly great n)an, and a rehgious and 
political reformer of vast aims and lofty aspirutirms ; while 
to a large and possibly increasing number be is miieh more 
than this, and ranks among the seers whose divine mossages 
have blessed mankind. The fanatical can only see in him 
either the chosei» propliet of God, or the chief of impostors, 
according to the bent of their fanaticism. 

For an account of the Kt>iiAN see under that heading; 
a consideration of the Mohammedan system will be found 
under MoiiAMMKT>ANiaM. See also Sir W, Muir s “ Ma- 
homet” (lA)ndon, second edition, 1877); Spv<jnger’8 “Mo- 
hammed” Cl^^*'iin, 1861-86); Ameer Ali’s “ Mohammed” 
(liondon, 1878); the lectures at the Royal Institution in 
1874 by U. II. Smith on “Mohammed and Muham- 
medanism” (new edition, 1877); and “Mahomet aud 
Islam,” by Sir VV. Muir, published in 1884. 

MOHAM'MBDANARCHITSGTUllS. The purest 
development of this style is in the beautiful Moouisit 
AiU'iiiTFXrruRK; but in general the necessities of the 
service of the mosque, calling for a large central hall, 
suggest a domed and pillared htnicture. In India the 
mosques have rarely hemis)>lierica1 domes, as in European 
Turkey, but bulbous structuius, some larger tlian the dome 
of St. Paul's, overswell their bas<>s, wliich are ornamented 
by battlements on a circular or on a square ground-plan. 
The great gate is usually tianked by walls pierced with^ 
arches, and is itself contained by a considerable projecting, 
tower-like structure. The gateway rises within this tower 
to a great height, and tcrininat(!s in a Moorish arch, or 
keel arch. Tliis gate gives access to an arcaded court, 
reminding one of monkish cloisters, but with a vast differ- 
ence at the same time, and on the further side of the court 
Die sanctuary is situated. 

In Europe the Ottoman Turks found the already exist- 
ing Byzantine architecture so much to their taste and so 
suited to their needs, as well as providing them with 
materials in plenty whenever they chose to indulge their 
pleasure of demoliliun, that the heiuispherical dome, the 
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flat outer walls with small windows, the bald and plain 
fxturior, the; richly-pillared and large open spaces of the 
interior, in the mosques of Constantinople, would irresistibly 
recall tlie basilican type 'were it not for the gay colouring 
ftiul the decorative use of Arabic inscriptions, and for the 
absence of sculpture and, indeed, of all imiutive natural 
forms. The slender minarets are, of coarse, indispensable 
and highly clioracteristic features of the Mohammedan 
ht\lep The ornamentation is based principally on tlie 
decoration of flat surfaces, and though strtight lines are 
freely used in the arabesque designs for tiling or paint- 
ing, they are never employed at right angles, while the 
curves also used are in like manner never allowed to form 
closed spaces nor to suggest the circle or any other definite 
curved figure. The whole feeling of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture and decoration tends, in fact, to the i^’oidance of 
di'finite and rigid designs; flowing constructions, capri- 
cious and ingenious iaventions, and brilliant contrasts 
of foim and colour (as in the stalactite vaulting of the 
Alhambra, Ac.) are its ideals. While versatility is thns 
attained, solidity and unity of design are too often sacrificed. 

As for any- secular stylo (except in some of tlie ancient 
palaces of India, which copy the mosque- style), Moham- 
medans have none. Their palaces and buildings of the 
])resent day are hideous copies of the worst Western styles. 
And yet tlicro were finely characteristic old Mcmluk houses 
in Cain>, with wooden lattices, vifiiieh offered the first 
material for a native architecture. As a part of the general 
Ottoman stagnation these models have been allowed to pass 
neglected, and they are now being plundered for the benefit 
of more appreciative Western purcliasers, who carry them 
off piecemeal. 

KOBAM'BISDAKXSBL In the article Mohammrd 
we have described the union which was effected among 
the Arab tribes by the Prophet, and the impulse which 
tlie new faith, aided by fanaticism and the love of plun- 
der, gave to the spirit of conquest among them. The 
death of the Prophet seemed for a short time to threaten 
the break np of Islam, and the first work that Abu Bckr, 
his immediate successor, bad to undertake was the bringing 
hack to their allegiance a number of the tribes who had 
revolted. In this be was soon successful, bis armies every- 
wliere overcame the resistance offered, and those who 
refused to submit and return to Islam were put to death 
without mercy. The conquerors were thus enabled to turn 
their arms against the surrounding countries, tlicir expedi- 
tions being attended with tiie most wonderful success. 
The caliphate of Abu Bekr lasted only two years and one 
month, and on bis death the warrior Omar was elected his 
successor. Omar was a man of immense courage, strong 
will, and clear insight, and liis influence over the Moslem 
cause was very great Remaining at Medina as an organ- 
izer of victory his generals rapidly completed the conquest 
of Arabia, oven-an and occupied Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Egypt was subjugated in 641, 
and in the same year the Persian power was broken in a 
decisive battle, the Sassanid Empire falling soon afterwards 
piecemeal into the hands of the Moslems. Those conquests 
w'erc facilitated by the fact that both the Byzantine and 
Perbian ompu'cs were at tills period in a very distracted 
condition. The Persian power had been greatly reduced by 
the victories of Hfirakloios, and though the resistance of the 
Persians was intensified by their pride of race and religion, 
their power pitived quite unequal to stem the tide of Arab 
fanaticism and valour. The provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire also outside of Asia Minor, with Egypt, were in a 
state of chronic discontent, and though nominally Christian, 
the people were fierce sectaries disunited among themselves, 
and only at one in their dislike of the domination of the 
Greek Church and ‘ emperor, ilence there was little 
national resistance to the Arabs, and when the regular 
armies had been defeated, the population readily adapted 
VOU IXi 


tliemselves to tlioir now conditions. Idolatry only was 
marked out fur destruction by tlie Arabs, and Christians 
and Jews were allowed to retain their respective religions, 
upon the payment of a poll tax graduated according to 
their means, and were confirmed in the possession of their 
lands, thongh they had to pay a rent to the state varying 
in its extent according to the character and fertility of the . 
soil. In addition it must be remembered that the Arabs 
had for many generations been a warlike people, skilled in 
the use of weapons, and eager for renown as warriors. At 
the time of Mohammed they had learned to fight as infantry, 
as cavalry, and mounted on camels. For defensive arms tliey 
wore the helmet and roat of mail with a cuiriLsB of leather 
covered with plates of metal, and all ranks were skilled in 
the use of the shield. The infantry were armed with 
spears and swords, and many of them were also expt'it 
bowmen ; the cavalry fought chiefly with the lance. So 
long as they had remmned the prey of internecine warfare 
among themsidves, they had been no menace to their neigh- 
bours, but now, unit^ in a common faith and common 
brotherhood, they proved most formidable adversaries. 
Previous to the time of Omar the tribes had devoted a 
portion of their time to tiie care of their cattle and the 
cultivation of the soil, and had mado war in their intervals 
of leisure, a state of things resembling that which existed in 
Syria at the period referred to in 2 Sam. xt. 1, where we read, 
“ And it came to pass at the return of the year, at the time 
when kings go out to battle*' but by Omar arrangements 
were made for the maintenance of standing annios. This 
step he was enabled to take by the vast revenues which 
were poured into the cofTcrs of the Moslem exchequer from 
the poll and land taxes paid by the Cliristians and Jews, tbo 
alms tax, paid by Moslems, and tile fifth share of all the 
plunder taken in war, which was set apart as the portien 
of the caliph. Daring the early years of the caliphate, 
the proceeds of the plunder taken were so immense that the 
whole Arab nation was subsidized, and as tlie warriors re- 
tnrned laden with spoil and attended by captured slaves, their 
comrades who had I'emained at home were fired with am- 
bition to gain similar prizes, and eagerly took up arms to 
join in the wars. In spite of their jiabits of irroligion also, 
the vast success of the new faith mukt have made an immense 
impression upon them, and as the delights of Paradise were 
assured to every true believer who died in battle against 
the infidel, they fought with a reckless courage that spread 
terror in the hearts of their opponents. The old histories 
are filled with stories of the fierce death -defying valour of 
the Arabs in their onslanghts, and some striking illustrations 
of the survival of the old spirit were aflTorded by the Soudan- 
ese in the war of 1888-85, Arab writers claim that at 
the death of Omar the armies of the faithful had reduced 
to his obedience 86,000 cities and fortified places, had 
destroyed 4000 places of worship used by unbelievers, and 
had bnilt 1400 mosques for the sciTice of the Mohammfslan 
religion. Sir W. Muir estimates that before the death of 
Omar, about 500,000 Arabs had moved out of Arabia and 
had become settlers in the conquered territory. Omar I. 
w'as succeeded by Othmafi, whose caliphate was signalized 
by the breaking out of internal dissension and dynast io 
quarrels which were never afterwards wholly healed, and 
which led to his being murdered by his subjects in the year 
656. By these dissensions and the wars to which they 
led, the action of the armies of Islam was to some extent 
impeded, but the tide of conquest never turned until the whole 
of Asia from the Indus to the Mediterranean, Egi’pt, 
Northern Africa, and Spain, recognized the authority of 
the Moslems. At the close of the first century after the 
death of Mohammed, the Arabian Empire extended 200 
days* journey, from the confines of India and Tartary to 
the western coasts *of Africa, and the language and laws 
of the Koran were studied with equal devotion at Samar- 
kand and Seville, the Moor and the Indian embraced am 
20 
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eountrymen and brothers in the pilgrimajjo of Mecca, and 
the Arabian lanj^ua^o was adopted as the popular idiom 
in all the provinces to the westward of the Tigris/* 

Tlic seat of the caliph was first at Mecca, then as the 
old home of Arabia beeainu a subsidiary district to the 
newly acquired territory, it was moved to Damascus, to 
Kufa, and finally a new city was built for it, and in 702 
AlmaiiHur the Abbnbide {see AnitASinKM] ostablislied it 
at Bagdad. It was hei'e lliat the Mohaiiniieduii Empire 
reached its apogee dmvng tlw reign of IIakoun al 
liAHCiiii), which began in 7«G. Early in the next century 
the eHtablishineiit of separate kingdoms nominally acknow- 
ledging the Caliph of Bagdad began, the history of which 
bccon»cs merged in that of tlie countries they incorporated. 
As we have already rneiitiomnl under Mo]iammki>, the 
Arabs previous to the rise of fl>e Prophet were an illilerule 
niid uiiculti>ated people, hut w'lth.tlie progress of their 
empire fresh needs becnine manifest, and tliey were com- 
pelled to turn their attention to leaining. As the Koran 
formed the foundation of their religion a knowledge of 
writing lK*eamo necessary, and grtiimnar and lexieography 
had to be studied. fc*oon tiieir natiunal poems were com- 
mitted to WTiting, compared with each other, amended and 
criticised. Tiieir laws also nvero based upon tire same 
sacred Uiuk, and schools of jurisprudence arose by which 
codes were drawn up and explained. Soon too tlrey felt 
the necessity for a writtiia recoid of the acts and words of 
the Pru])het, his first followHirs and coiitcmporaiies, the 
conquests made by him and by his successors. uud 
biography and history ('aine into favour. Theology from 
the outset was a neccssojy study, and as the Koran from 
the very first icontaiued witJiin itself ahuudant germs of 
discord, those who endvavcmi'cd to <«xp*ound it were soon 
eifgaged in fierce polemic with «ach other. Tlicn as the 
conquerors extended tlio circle of their influence they came 
into contact with the learning of the Western nations, and 
tlicy quickly displayed wonderful powers of assimilation. 
Tlie Abbosides aiu justly oeiebrated for the encouragement 
they gave to learning, and it was duriug tlieir dominion that 
the works of Aristotle, Ptolemy, Euclid, Plato, Hippocrates, 
&c., were translated into Aiabie, and the way prepared for 
thojie illust lions Mohammeduu scholars whose WHiiks served 
lo enlighten Europe alter the darkness of the middle ages. 
By degrees an elaborate system of admin istrat ion was 
formed, and proper othcials were appointed for the man- 
agement of the aiFairs of slate, tlie regulation of the difier- 
eiit provinces, the udministratioii of justice, and the iimiii- 
teiiaiice of the observauces of religion. Duriug the greater 
part of the first century of Mohaimncdaii liistofy the Arabs 
w'ere obliged to intrust all their book-keeping to Christians 
and i*crsiuns, and their accounts were kept in tlie Greek 
or Persian languages, but the Calipli Abd-al-Meltk (086- 
7 U6) substituted Moslems, for all the Christian and Persian 
clerks in the government ofliees, and ordoiud that in future 
all accounts should be kept .in Arabic. It was during the 
leigii of this caliph also that tlie Arabs instituted a special 
coinage of their own. 

This rapid development in tenltorial aggrandizement and 
political organization was attended by an equally marvellous 
growth of t4poretical and practical theology; /man, faith, 
and /Wn, practice. The primitive and universally accepted 
confession of fait'ii, '*Tliere is no god but the true God, and 
Mohammed is hifi prophet," was by the Mohammedan 
doctors at an early period subdii’idcd into six branches — 
(1) belief in God ; (2) in his angels ; (3) in hU scriptures; 
(4 ) in his prophets ; (6) i.i the resurrection and day of 
judgment ; and (G) in God's absolute decree and predeter- 
minutiuu both of good and evil. Four chief points wore spe- 
citied in relation to practice: (1) prayer, with the necessary 
wathings and purifications; (2) alms; (3) fasting; and (4) 
t he pilgi image to Mecca. That t hesc beliefs and practices are 
^ the ex6cntUils of the Mohammedan system of religion is still 


universally admitted by Muhammedans, hut like Christians 
hey have split into ail immense number of sects. Of the.'^e 
our are admitted by each other, to be orthodox, but the 
irtbodox regard all the rest as heretical. The ditrerenees 
between the four orthodox sects relate cliicfly to matters 
of jurisprudence, but these are important inasmuch a.s tlie 
law in question is accepted as sacred and divine. In the 
[iarly days of Molmniiiicdanism many questions came up 
for decision bcfiwe the cailiphs for which no direct 'com- 
mand could h# found in the Koran, and the decisions had 
to be given cither in accordance with some traditional re- 
membrance of the Prophet, or were based upon analogical 
reasoning. These traditions were for a long time preserved 
only in the memories of the Arabs who had been com- 
panions of the Prophet and those to whom they had been 
orally coinaiuiiicated ; but by the beginning of tlie second 
century of the Hegira tlie necessity for fixing tlio tradition 
in wTiting had become apparent, and the Imam lilalik ihii 
Anas (713-71)6), a native of Medina, undertook the task. 
He collected with much industry nn immense number of 
these floating traditions, and rejecting all he regarded as 
doubtful, he selected abont 1700, which he arranged in the 
•rder of their subjects, and entitled the whole collection 
Mowatta or the Beaten Path.*’ This treatise soon camo 
to he regarded ns second in Value only to the Korun itself, 
and it is upoii this treatise that the great orthodox sect of 
tho Atalekites take their stand. At Irak another school 
of law was founded, the leaders of which, proeeiiding by a 
difl'mmt method, endeavoured to establish a complete system 
of moral and civil law by a process of reasoning applied 
to the Koran. Tho mort distinguished member of tiiis 
school was the Imam Abu lianifa (C1)1)--7G7), the founder 
of tho sect of tho IlaniJUex, This is tlie most widely 
spread of tlie orthodox sects, and it is to this that most of 
the Ottomans belong. The Hanifites are termed by the 
Mohammedans the ^'followers of reason,*Nm account of tho 
slight value they place upon the reputed traiiitions of 
Mohammed. The third great oithodox sect of the Shafitp.9 
owes its origin to tho Imam As-Shafi of Bagdad (7G7- 
820), who took up an Intermediate position between tlio 
schools of the Malekites and Hanifites, and cndcavouicd to 
hold an equal balance l)ctwecn the methods tliey employed. 
The last of the four orthodox Imams was Ahmad ibn Han- 
bal, a ])upii of As-Shafi, a man of puritanical tendencies, 
w'ho compiled a legal system cliiefly from the traditions, 
in which he attempted to lead men hack to the primitive 
simplicity of tho faith. The sect ho founded was never 
numerous, and his system is now almost entirely obsolete. 
Of the heretical sects of Mohammcdainsni it is impossihla 
to give any notice within the limits of this article. They 
are extremely numerous, and Mohammedan writers reckon 
up seventy-three, in order to agree with the number whieh 
Mohammed is said to have foretold. Nearly every pha-se of 
I'eligiuuB thought and feeling has found a place w'ithin tlie 
Mohammedan system, and has been taught either openly 
or secretly by its adherents. A word, however, must bo 
said concerning the great division by which the Moham- 
medan wprld is separated into two hostile parties, wlio 
regard each other with more enmity and dislike than they 
feel towards those regarded as unbelievers! After the 
murder of the Caliph Othman, to whieh we have already re- 
ferred, two caliphs were electt*d, one Moawiya, the cousin 
of Othman, and the other Ali, the friend and companion of 
the Prophet. There is some reason to believe that Muhani'- 
med designed to nominate the latter as his successor, and 
it is said that steps were taken by Omar to provent this, 
but the point is very uncertain, and as we have seen three 
caliphs were elected in succession to the Prophet to the 
exclusion of Ali. In the war which raged between Moawiya 
and Ali the latter was not very successful, but he main- 
tained much of his authority and power up to bis assassina- 
tkni in a.u. 40 (GGO- 1 a.i>.) lie left two sons, but the elders 
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Ha^Rfln, resigned the caliphate and was afterwai-ds poisoned, 
and tiie younger son, Hussein, iivos killed by the orders of 
the Caliph Yazid ((i80 a.D.) The party of AH, luiwcver, 
which had come to regard him as nlinost equal to Mo^ 
hainnied liimself, was not destroyed by tlieao murders, and 
it maintained its existence until the caliphate of Mothi 
1/ilhi the Abbaside, and tlien as the iShiah party it split oil* 
and became an independent .influence in tlie Mohammedan .{ 
woildt Shiah is a nickname, meaning sectaries/' given by 
the orthodox SuhUm^ the Shiites calling thdUiselvos by the 
iittine of Al-Adeliat, or “sect of tbe just ones," They reject 
the authority of the tint throe caliphs, whom they declare 
to he usurpers, and they pay no respect to the Sunna or 
collection of traditions which the orthodox Moliammcdans 
accept as being of canonical authority. Like the Sunites 
the Shiites arc subdivided into 111 immense number of 
sects, some of which maintain opinions of the most extrava- 
giiiil character. Kach party charges the other with cor* 
lupting the Koran and neglecting its teaching, witli having 
departed from tiie true faith of Mohiunmed, and as Wing 
ill uonHequciice worse than either the Jews or Christians. 
The Shiites are found chiefly in Persia and Central Asia, 
most if not all the Persian lilolinminedans belonging to this 
sect. Both parties are represented among the Muhamme- 
duns of British India, and it is believed that the Sunites, 
who recognize the authority of the Sultan of Turkey, are 
in tbe minority there — a circumstairoe of some ijupurtunce 
to the Biitish guveminent. 

MohammedauKsm, as an aggressive power, remained a 
menace to Christian Europe an late as the bixteenth cen* 
tury, but hinco then it has been a waning power, and tbe 
countries under its influence have been left fur behind in 
the iiiarch of progress by their Christian rivals. Still its 
endurance is at least us wonderful as its curly success, and 
twelve centuries and a half have proved itsbiiigulur attrac- 
tion for the sensnal but imaginative character of tbe 
Orientals, among whom the majority of its professors are 
btill to be found. The faith of Islam yet prevails from 
the Empire of Morocco to the foot of the Himalayas, and 
from the southmost point of the Arabian peninsula to the 
northern limits of Turkey in Europe. It claims the exten- 
sive though decaying empires of Turkey and Persia; and 
though others, such as that of the Oreat Mogul, have 
fallen, it is the political ediflee only that has perished, 
wliilc the religious structure still remains entire. Politi- 
cally speaking, the power of Mohammedanism has been for 
ever broken. There is no longer any iirst-class Moham- 
medan state; and Turkey, Persia, and Egypt owe tbe 
preservation of their independent existence chiefly to the 
mutual jealousies of the gicat Christian nations of Europe. 
But the religion of Mohammed is still vigorous, aud the 
followers of Islam are distinguished among all other 
religious communities by the tirnmess and precision of 
tlieir faith, ho tliat among them religious scopticibm is as 
rare as profound sincerity of belief, attested by devotion 
and self-denial, is common. At the present day the 
Total ies of Islam cling as closely and proudly to their faith 
as they did in tbe first flush of its success, or as^they did 
ill the sixteenth century, when the victorious hosts of fiioly* 
inun besieged tbe capital of the German Empire and threat* 
eucd the safety of Europe. 

In its inception Molminmedanlsm was an elevating and 
reforming influence, and it banished for ever from Arabia 
many of tbe darker elements of superstition, beiieatli which 
the peninsula had been sbrouded. Idolatry and atheism 
vanished before its lofty doctrines of the unity and infinite 
perfections of God, of his all •pervading providence, and of 
the necessity of absolute snbinissiuu to his will. It was, 
and is still, on elevating influence, in that it makes every 
hinssiilman a mcnilier of a vast theocratic, and at the same 
time democratic, brotherhood. All true believers arc eoin- 
luauded by their roligiuii to cultivate the virtues of brothel ly 


love among themselves ; or])linns are to be protected ; the 
rights of widows are. guarded; slaves are to be treated willi 
consideration; and intoxicating drinks, llie indulgence in 
which is such a serious liindrance to CHiristian nations, are 
prohibited. But, on the other hand, wc see that politically 
Islam, from its very nature, is oppo.sod to the growth anil 
maintenance of free institutions. Its ruler combines in 
himself the chief headship of both chureh and state, and 
his government must of nece.ssity be a despotism. Then 
in accordance with its teachings concerning the Koran, all 
freedom of thought in religion must be crushed, no further 
or higher developnuMit may he looked for, and the Rtaiidarrl.s 
of a Bedouin chief of the seventh century are made the 
limits fur all ages and times. The evils of polygamy, un* 
resti allied dti'orcc, and slaviTy, are clearly perceived by 
Christian nations, but inasmuch as they are permitted by 
tlie Koran, it is impossible to persuade Mohammedans that 
they are hurtful. Tyranny and oppression, a want of 
energy and enterprise, and the degradation of woman, are 
among the most prominent and striking of the cliaracl er- 
istics of ail Mohammedan countries, and they may all lie 
traced diroctly to the influence of the prevailing system 
of religion. Further, it mu.st never be forgotten that tlio 
r.onsistent Mohammedan recognizes no country hut Dar-ul- 
Isiam, the home of Islam." Wherever Islam reigns tliero 
the Moslem is at home and a citizen ; wherever it is not 
supreme he is a foreigner — a sojourner in Dar-ul-Hurb, 
*Hhe home of the enemy." Theoretically tlie. relation 
between Islam and the rest of tbe world should bo one of 
undying war, and though the Moslems, in contact with 
European races, have learned to recognize that the power 
has passed from their hands to tho other side, there is 
always a latent fanaticism smouldering among them, which 
may at any time break out into a flame. The future of 
Muhaimnedanism it is itnpossihle to foresee. 'J'hat it is 
possible for it to be transformed and brought into baririoiiy 
with modern advanced thought ami knowledge is denied 
by all who are capable of forming an opinion. For an 
account of Mohammedan doctrines sec under Koran. tSee 
also “Mahomet and Islam," by SirW. Muir (London, 1884); 
Buswortb Smith's “ Mohammed and Mnliamiiieduiiisin " 
(I/ondon, 1874); and “A Dictionwy of Islam," by T. P. 
Hughes, B.D. (London, 1886). 

MO'HXCANS, a tribe of North American Indians, now 
nearly or quite extinct, which in the seventeenth coiittiry 
inhabited the territory at present included in the nortliem 
states. They were dispossessed by the earliest British 
settlers, and dispersed among the other tribes. The name 
is well known in consequence of the popularity of Cooper s 
novel, “ The Last of the Mtihicans." 

KOHXLBV' or MOOILBV;, a town of Russia, in n 
government of tbe same name, is situated in a pleasant, 
well -cultivated country on the left bank of the DniejrtT, 
and has 40,536 inliabitunts, many of whom aru Jews. It 
is the residence of the civil and military governors, of a 
Greek archbishop, and of tho Romdn Catholic primate of 
Russia and Poland. It is also a favourite residence of 
many of tbe Russian nobility. Tbe city is surruuiided by 
a decayed rampuit, and is divided into funr quarters. 
Many of the streets are broad and paved, and in tbe centra 
there is a large square. Tbe public edlHccs arc numerous, 
and some of them rather splendid, as the Cliurch of St. 
Joseph. The town has a Greek cathedral, built in 1780, 
and numeroua other Greek and Roman OathoHo chapels, 
several Jews' synagogues, and Greek and Roman Catholic 
convents, one Lutheran church, a tlieological college, epis- 
ctipal seiniiiaries, gyinnasium, intirmarv, and various other 
charitable institutiuiis. All the produeiions of the district 
ore extensively expiaied to Riga, Odessa, Kiinigsberg, 
and Dnntzic; and the import trsde in thrown silk is con- 
siderablo. Soxeral wcll-frcqueuied fairs are held iu this 
tuwu. 
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MO'MUKt the fi^ld 15-nipee piece of India, weighs < 
11*664 grammes (180 grains troy), and its tineness is 
9*166; its value sterling is therefore XI Oii. 2d. An 
attempt was mode to. tlx silver at this standard, 16 
rupees to a mohur, but it failed; and the fall in silver 
has caused the mohur to rise variably to from 16 to 20 
silver rupees in value. Gold pieces of 10 rupees and 6 
rupees (two-tliirds and onc-tliird mohur) are also in cir- 
culation. 

MOrDORli. an old Portuguese coin worth 4800 reis, 
that is, about XI Is. 8d. 

MOIB'AZ (Ut. Moira or Parcm^ from the Greek 
moiray a share), the goddesses who dealt out to each man 
his share or lot in the joy and sorrow of the world. Homer 
speaks of the one Moira or Fate, but Hesiod and later 
poets recognize tliree Fates. See Fates. 

MOXRit (a French n’ord meaning coloured or watered) 
is applied to surface cfTects produced on metals and on 
textile .goods. The moire meialliqite is a tin-plate upon 
which a peculiar iiguring, like that caused by frost upon 
windows, is praduct'd by dipping the plate in a heated state 
into nitro-muriatic acid, and afterwards washing with cold 
water to remove the acid. The plate is then dried and 
varnished or lacquered. Afoiri antique is the name given 
to silks figured by the process called in silk watering. 
Tliis is produced in the calendering. The silks in their 
finished condition are wetted and folded, and then snb- 
mitted to an enormous pressure, often hydraulic. By this 
pressure the air is slowly expelled, and in esca{ung draws 
the moisture into curious waved lines, which leave the 
peculiar mark called vratering. By using presses hoi or 
cold, embossed or plain, by folding the layers of silk diagon- 
ally or rectangularly, various kinds of moird are produced ; 
those threads which happen to be most pressed receive 
most gloss; some of them become flattened, and the reflec- 
tion from their surface is glossy or otherwise accoi^ing to 
the angle at which they are viewed. Thus a brilliant play 
of light and shade is produced. Woollen fabrics called 
moreen undergo a similar process. 

MOLABSX^ in geology, is a great series of days, sands, 
and conglomerates, with some lignitic seams, that ciccurs in 
Switzerland. This dejwsit is for the most part of lacus- 
trine origin, but it contains intercalated marine beds. 
The fauna and flora have been exhaustively investigated by 
Dr. Heer, who considers the lower beds to be of Oligocene 
age, while the upper portion of the deposit Is Miocene. 
The climate during the deposition of these beds appears 
to have been subtropical. The flora is allied to that of 
America, Sequoia and other evergreens being abundant. 

MOILAS'SHB (Port. mefosMs), the uncrystallized syrup 
produced in the manufacture of sugar, which is suffered 
to drain from the casks into a cistern, in what is called the 
curing-house, before the sqgar is sent away from the plan- 
tation. [See Sugar.] Part of the molasses is fermented 
and distilled for mm in the West Indies, and part is made 
to yield a little sugar by crystallization ; the residue con- 
stitutes treacle. 

M01J>» the county and assize town of Flintshire, in 
Wales, is situated on the west bank of the river Alnn, 6 
miles south from Flint, and 192} from London, by the 
Nortli-westem Railway. The town consists of one main 
I'treet, with two or three smaller ones intersecting it at 
right angles. There are no public buildings except the 
court-house, church, a free oburcb, several dissenting 
chapels, and schoolo. The town has some small manufoc- 
t^i'es of cottons and woollens, and in the parish are some 
hurge collieries. The pleasing variety of thie soeneiy of the 
nriglibourhuod renders it veiy attroetivsi The population 
of the town in 1881 was 4820. 

The town was anciently known os Monte Alto^ and 
is called in Welsh Wyddgrug ; there ore numerous 
Druidic, Roman, and Saxon remains in the vicinity. About 


a mile distant is a noted spot called Macs- Garmon, thh 
scene of a victory gained in the fifth century, by the Welsh 
over the Piets and Saxons : a pillar, with an inscription, 
commemorates the event. About 1^ miles also, on the 
Chester road, are some remains of Ofla's Dyke, the ancient 
boundary between Whies and EnglanA 

MOLDAVIA and WALX.ACBZA. See Roumanta. 

KOLB(TaIpa)i8 a genus of mammals belonging to thn 
order iMSRcmvoKA and family Talpidie. The Odinmon 
Mole {Talpetkuropad) is one of the most interesting little 
mammals native to this country. Its general appearance 
is so well known as scarcely to need description. Tlie 
body is almost cylindrical, covered with a velvety close fur 
of a blaskish-brown colour, and is 6 inches in length, of 
which about an inch is occupied by the tail. The whole 
structure of the head if admirably adapted to its burrow- 
ing habits, the snout being very long and pointed, and the 
external eai's and eyes very small ; the common mole is not 
however blind, as is commonly tlionglit. The fore limbs 
are very short and seem to spring from the neck ; they 
terminate in broad, shovel-sbaped feet, each with five toes 
armed with strong claws. The bind limbs are longer and 
less powerful. The structure of the.fore limbs and stemuin 
or breastbone deserves particular attention. The manu- 
brium or front part of the atemum is very long, and bears 
on its upper surface a prominent keel, like th^at of birds, 
for the attachment or the pectoral muscles ; it articulates 
with the clavicles, which are short, thick bones, connected 
with the shoulder-blade (scapula) by ligaments. The 
humerus or shoulder-bone is unlike that of any other 
mammal, being short, very stout, and irregular iu outline ; 
it has two separate articulations, being connected not only 
with the scapula, but also with the clavicles. In this way 
the fore limbs are moved forward to the narrowest part of 
tlie body, so as to preserve the cylindrical form essential 
for borrowing, and are at the same time greatly strength- 
ened ; in addition, short as the limbs are, the feet can be 
brought up to the tip of the snoot. The bones of the 
forearm are short and strong. The breadth and power 
of the hand is further increased by the development of a 
long sickle-shaped sesamoid bone attached to one of the 
bones of the wrist. The total number of teeth is forty- 
four, arranged in the typical mammalian formula 
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The food of the mole is exclusively animal, and consists 
mainly of earth-worms, in pursuit of wbicli it makes its 
mure superficial galleries, often indeed in light soils travel- 
ling in a shallow trench. When burrowing the mole guts 
rid of the earth which it dislodges by throwing it out on 



Fortress or Habitation of the Common Mole. 


the surface in the form of the well-known mole-bill. The 
mole is solitary in its habits, forming a symmetrical and 
ingenious habitation or fortress, which affords rest and 
protection from its enemies. It communicates with the 
animal*! usual hunting grounds by one or two highroads. 
The nest is lined with' dried gnus and leaves; it leads 
into a passage which first descends, and then osoendiug 
runs into the main ran. From the nest also ascend 
three passages to a circular gallery, which io turn oom- 
muaicates by five dquidistout passages with a lorgsr 
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circular gallery at a lower level ; from which latter other 
roads proceed, either to end blindly or to converge into 
the main road. Such at least Is the account given by 
M. Le Court of the structure of a mole's fortress; but from 
more recent investigations it seems certain that In some 
cases at least it is much less complicated. The main road 
is formed, not by the throwing up of mole-hills, bat by 
tlie compression of the earth ; it is a little wider than the 
moh'^s body, and its walls are quite smooth. Earth-worms, 
as Ims been said, constitute the principal food of the mole, 
hut it also preys on larvie of insects, frogs, lizards, small 
birds, mice and shrews, and even those of its own speciea 
Tlie voracity of this little animal is extreme, and ’ten or 
twelve hours’ deprivation of food is said to be fatal. The 
mole is a good swimmer. The female brings forth four or 
live young in a special nest, often at some distance from 
the fortress. Only one hnsid is produced in the year. At 
night the mole is said to come out on the 
Hiirfaee. The mole Is regarded as a pest by 
the farmer, and has a war of extenni nation 


^ MOLB RAT (Spalacidai) Is a family of rodents, com* 
blning the general structure of a rat with the habits of a 
mole and some modifications of structure, with which such 
habits are necessarily correlated. In this family the body 
is more or less cylindrical, supported on short powerful 
limbs. The head is very large and broad, and flat on the 
crown. The external ears ore very minute, or even alto- 
gether wanting. The eyes are almost rudimentary, being 
represented by tiny specks hidden in the fur. The incisor 
teeth are very large and project beyond tlie lips ; the molars 
are complex in structure, rooted, and vary in number, from 
three to six on each side in each jaw. Tlio feet have five 
toes, of which the first is vei^ small ; the toes, especially 
those of the anterior limbs, bear strong claws. The tail is 


usually quite rudimentary. The Common Mole Rat {Spatax 
ttfphlui) is common in Kn8tci*n Europe. It is about 8 
inches in length, and the fur is soft, deuse, and of an ashy- 


wiigeil against him. It is, however, ^oubtful 
whet her the mischief it causes by the con- 
struction of Its burrows is nut compensated 
by its destruction of wire-worms and other 
harmful grubs. The professional mole- 
catclicr, however, still plies his trade in 
all parts of the country. ' The common 
mole is found over nearly the whole of 
Europe, and Asia south of the Himalayas. 
In Ireland and most of the western isles o4 
Scotland It is j nkiiown. 

The mole which Aristotle described as 



being blind was not the common species, 
bqt Tafpa cosea, a native of Greece and 
Southern Kuroiie generally, whicli has Its eyes covered by 
a thin membrane. Several other species of the genus 
Talpa are found iu Asia. 

The Star-noses (Condylura) and the Shrew Moles 
(Scalops) of North America also belong to the family 
Talpidse; the Golden Mules form a distinct family 
(Clirysochloridn). 

MOLB CBIGXBT (Grpllotalpa vulgarii) is a curious 
British orthopterous insect, belonging to thq family Gryl- 
lidas. The mole cricket lives underground like the mole, 
and has, like that mammal, its fore limbs converted into 
piiwerful digging organs. It is a laige stout insect, nearly 
2 inches in length, and of a dark brown colour. The fore 
limbs are short, but very broad and strong ; the tibln are 
flattened and triangular, and teiminated by four finger-like 
processes, which present inucli of the appearance of the 
hand of the mole. The muscular power of this insect is 
so great that it is said to exert a force equal to 2 or 
8 pounds. It burrows under the ground like the mole, 
and raises a ridge as it advances, but seldom throws up 
hillocks of earth. It prefers damp soil, frequenting moist 
meadows, the sides of ponds and streams, and gardens by 
the sides of canals. The mole crickets occasionally do 
considerable damage by cutting through the rootaof plants 
in the course of their burrowings. Their food consists partly 
of vegetable substances, but chiefly of worms and insects. 
They fly only at night, and produce a low dull jarring note, 
wliich has been compared to that of a goatsucker. The 
female lays from 200 to 300 eggs about June, in a gourd- 
shaped chamber in the grunnd, having a winding passage 
to the exterior. The larvie are hatched in five or six weelu, 
and resemble their parents, except in the presence of wings; 
they do not arrive at maturity till the third year. The 
American species (Grgllotalpa borealis) is smaller, but 
agrees with the preening closely in structure and habits. 
Another species (jGryllotalpa didaetyla) has done much 
damage to the sugar-cane in the West Indies and South 
America. 


Hole Rat {Spalax typhlus). 

gray colour. The eyes are covered by the skin, so that 
the animal is quite blind. The mole rat burrows exten- 
sively beneath the soil, forming long branching galleries, of 
which those used in feeding run close under the surface, so 
as to intersect the roots of the plants which grow above*; 
for the mole rat, unlike the mole, feeds exclusively on vege- 
table matter, chiefly on roots. These animals move very 
rapidly underground, and seldom quit their burrows. 
Unlike many rodents, they neither hibernate nor lay up a 
store of food for the winter, in the genua Kbizomys, 
wbicli is nearly allied to Spalax, the eyes are very minute, 
but are not covered by skin, and there is a short tail and 
short ears. There are three species, of which two are 
African, and one inhabits South-eastern Asia. A nearly- 
allied Norih African species, heterocephalus glaher, is re- 
markable for having the body almost entirely naked, only a 
few scattered minute hairs being present. Another genus 
of mole rats, Bathyergus, is ^inost confined to South 
Africa. The Strand Mole (Batligetgus maritimus), the 
sand mole of the Dutch colonists, is about 10 inches in 
lengtii, exclusive of the tail, which measures 2 fuches. The 
external ears are wanting, but the eyes, though small, are 
not covered with skin. The fur is grayish-white. The 
strand mole rat inhabits sandy plains near the coast, 
where it burrows froely, forming a complex system of 
brandling galleries, generally radiating from several centres. 
The ground is often so undennined by these burrows as 
to be^mo dangerous to riders. Tins animal often invades 
cultivated lands to feed on roots, Ac., and is therefore re- 
garded with dislike by the colonists, who destroy it. The 
Cape Mole Rat (^Georgehus caj)ensis) belongs to a closely- 
allied genus, of whldi five species inhabit Gape Colony. 

MOL'BCULB; a chemical tenn signifying the smallest 
quantity of a compound body or group of atoms which can 
enter into any chemical reaction. For instance, the mole- 
cule of ammonia is NHjt, the atomic weight or combining 
equivalent of whldi is 17 — ^the weight of the hydrogen 
atom being taken as unity, that being the smallest quail* 
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tity of ammonia which enters info com!>ination. The 
nii'lcculo of water is H^O, the atomic weiplit of which is 
IH, ns no smaller quantity can be niatle to enter into com- 
hiimtion or separated from any compound containinp it. 
The mnlecnlo of hydroehlurie acid is more simple; it is 
HCl, the atomic weight of which is 3ti*5. The hydrogen 
in hydrochloric acid can he replaced by one afoin only of 
another element or by another compound molecule, in water 
by two atoms or molecules, in ammonia by three atoms or 
molecules — in each case fonuing another compound having 
the same general type. 

Molecule is, in fact, the name given to the ultimate groups 
of atoms of which matter is com posed. In pure element- 
ary bodies the molecules would be, by the hypothesis, 
actual atoms or combinations of atoms with each other (an 
atom being an inconceivably minute and indivisihle portion 
of hotnogeneoiis matter), but in all compound bodies the 
ultimate pai tides are of course not. atoms, but groups of 
dissiinilar atoms. For iustnucc, the ultimate particles of 
water aie not atoms, sometimes of oxygen, sometimes of 
hydrogen, but they arc molecules or coinhiiicd groups, 
iihvays composed either of one atom of oxygen with two of 
hydrogen or of a multiple of that proportion. 

Alolemhir forces are the forces which bind together the 
atoms into molecules, and which regulate the relations of 
the molecules themselves, so Uiat the body made up of 
tliem assumes the solid, liquid, or gaseous state. 

The further consideration of mcdecnles, their maximum 
size, &C.., is entered into in the articles Atom and Atomic 
Tiieouy. 

MOLESKIN is the name given to a stout heavy fabric 
of cotton woven as a satin twill on strong warps. It is 
sometimes printed in imitation of tweed, but more usually 
it is finished a bleached white or a slaty colour* Deing 
very tough and durable it was formerly much used for 
the garments of labouring persons, and for the clothing 
of male inmates of workhouses, &c., but latterly It bos 
gone out of favour. For carriage covers, gun cases, &c,, 
it is very useful. 

MOLESWORTB. SIR WILLIAM, an English 
politician and a lending member of the philosophic 
Radicals," w'as horn in l^mdon, 23rd May, 1810, and suc- 
ceeded to extensive family estates in 1823. Educated at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, and in Germany, he entered 
I'nrlinmciit in 1832 as member for the Eastern Division of 
Cornwall. He afterwards, from 1837 to 1841, represented 
Leeds, and in 1846 was returned for the borough of South- 
wark, which position ho retained till tlic end of his life. 
As a member of the House of Commons his speeches, 
though few, were of a valuable cliaractcr. He was a warm 
advocate of the ballot, and he devoted special attention to 
the condition of the colonics. He attacked with success 
the system of t^an^|M)rting convicts out of the kingdom, 
and at last in July, 1856, he was called to preside over the 
Colonial Ofllce. He had, however, no opportunity to dis- 
play his powers of administration, as bis career was cut 
short by death, 22nd October, 1866. In its eulogistic 
notice of his life the Times refened to him as “ the lilxTa- 
lor and regenerator of the colonial empire of Great Britain." 

Sir William Molcsworth was a man of literary tastes, 
and he was one of the founders of the London Jleview. 
He aftei*wards purchased the Westminster Review, and 
after amalgamating the two magazines, ho acted for some 
time ns editor in conjunction with bis friend J. S. Mill. 
His chief literary undertaking, however, was the issue, at 
a cost of .£u()00, of a complete edition of tbo works of 
Hulh^os, and be commenced, bat did not ^complete, a bio- 
graphy of that philosopher. 

MOLIIERE was the name assumed by the great comic 
dramatist and actor, Jean Baptiste Poquelin. Moli^re 
was burn in Paris on the 15th of January, 1322. His 
father held the cilice of ** vulet-de-chambre-tapissicr" to 


Louis XTTL Voting Poquelin was sent to the College de 
Clermont, which was under the care of the Jesnits, where 
he remained till the end of the year 1341. When his 
studies both in literature and philosophy were ended, he 
filled his father’s office about -the king's person, and at- 
tended Louis XIII. in the ji^xpedition of 1G42, distin- 
guished by the capture of Perpignan from the Spaniards. 
In 1345 we find him performing in the Faubourg 8t. Ger- 
main with a company of amateurs who at first acteft for 
pleasure, but afterwards attempted to combine profit with 
amuscineut.. At this period he assumed the name of 
Molibre. The company was unsuccessful. In 1663 he 
was playing at Languedoc, whither he bad been invited, 
as the head of a company, by the Prince de Conti, who 
appreciated his histrionic talents. In the company was 
Madeleine Bejart, with whom he became on terms of the 
cIo.sest intimacy, and whose dauglitcr, or, as some autho- 
rities say, sister, subsequently b<*came his wife. lie after- 
wards went with his company to Lyons, where, in 1663, 
he produced his first play, “ L’lStourdi," with much snece.MS. 
In 1664, having returned to Languedoc, he produced Le 
Di^pit Amoureux," whieli was likewise successful. After re- 
maining four or five years in Languedoc, the company quitted 
that province for Grenoble, where they played during the 
carnival. They then went to Rouen, and finally to Paris, 
where Moli^rc was introduced to the king, Louis XI V., bo- 
fo!*c whom his company played the tragedy of “ Nicoinbde,” 
ill 1658, at a theatre erected in the guard-hall of the old 
Louvre. 

In 1 660 Mol^re’s company removed to the Palais Royal. 
It is curious that the public to the last loved Molifero chiefly 
AS a comic actor, and failed to see the transcAident merit of 
his works. Even I^uis XIV., when Racine named Mniiere, 
in reply to the king’s inquiries who had been the most 
illustrious man of letters of his reign, answered, I should 
not have thought him so.” In 1659 Mc»Iibre produced his 
celebrated ** Prifcieuses Ridicules and in 1660 he wrote 
“ Le Cocu Imaginaire." Don Gnrcie de Navarre,” brought 
out in 1661, was unsuccessful ; but Ids fame was again raised 
by the Ecole des Maris," which was produced in the same 
year with great hucccks, and was followed by an exquisite 
trifle, *^Les FAcheux." In 1662 appeared ^M^’Ecole des 
Femnies." Moli6re was so indignant at the hypercriticisms 
on this fine comedy, that in 1663 bo retaliated on his 
critics in .** La Critique dc Vfcole des Femmes,” in which 
he held them up to public derision. A little piece entitled 
“ L’lrnpmmptu de Versailles” was produced the same year, 
which consists merely of a satirical conversation among 
the comedians. It is preceded by a “ Remerciement,” or 
poem of thanks to the king, who had, in the year of its 
production, gi'anted Molibre a pension 6f 1000 livres. 
Molibre’s happiness would have been greater had be not 
married Armaiide Bejoi't, then about seventeen, whose 
lively and coquettish disposition kept him in all the agonies 
of jealousy. To relieve himself from domestic disquietude, 
he pursued his labours with additional ardour, and wrote 
“ Le Mariagc Force,” and “ Princcsse d’Flido,” which wore 
produced in 1664, and “ I^ Festin de Pierre,” produced 
in 1665. In this year the king engaged Molibre’s com- 
pany for his own service, granting them a pension of 7000 
livres, and they took the title of Traupe du Roi. A 
dramatic trifle called “ L’Amour Mi^docin ” followed up the 
attack on the medical prafession, which Molibre had inci- 
dentally commenced in the “ Festin de Pierre.” 

His excellent comedy ^*Le Misanthrope” was produced 
in 1666, and is reckoned among his chefs-d'muvre. In 
the same year appeared “Le Mddecin malgrd Lui,” a 
humorous attack on the physicians, well known to the 
English stage by Fielding’s version, entitled the “Mock 
Doctor.” With respiict to tlie date of the celebrated 
comedy “Le Tartufe” there is a little difficulty. The 
first three acts of “ Le Tartufe ” seem to have been played 
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in loni, l)Ut tlie eutii'o pieca wan not acted till 1667. 
However tliia may be, on its very first production the more 
bigoted part of the community w^ve envAfted, and such 
earnest npplicationB were made to the king tliut he ordered 
tlie piece to be withdrawn. The representations of Muli6re 
induced the king to revoke this older, hut tiie dramatist 
did not consider it prudent Ito perform it till 1669, when 
it At once establislied itself as his mastcrpieccv About the 
sain^ period he produced three tiifling pieces, '^Melieci-tc*' 
(a mere fragment), “ Pastorale Comique,” and “ Le Sicilien 
and in 1668 appeared his “Amphitryon.” The admirable 
codicdy of “ L’Avare ” seems to have been bronglit out In 
tbe same year, and now also Mulibre ventured on the second 
rcpresenlatiou of Le Tartufo.” “ Monsieur de Porceau- 
giiae,*' a fai'ctt representing the awkwardness of a pompons 
country gentleman in a large mcti*opolis, was reprchentcd 
in 1669 With great success, and the famous “ llourgeuis 
(irentilhomme,” produced in the following year, was e(]naily 
fortunate. It was followed in 1671 by “ Les Kourberies 
do Scapin.” In 1672 Molibre composed his “Femmes 
Savantes,” one of his best c/omedies, in which the learned 
ladies and witlings of tbe time are admirably satirized. 

In the year 1672 Mulibro became reconciled to his wife, 
with whom ho had long been at variance, and at the same 
time quitted a milk diet, to which he had restricted him> 
self on account of a complaint in the chest, for animal 
food. This increased his complaint, but be worked hard 
At the composition of “ Le Maiade Imaginaire,” which was 
tiroduced in 1673, and is among his finest works. On 
the third day of the representation of this comedy Molibre 
felt the pain in the chest much increased, and while act- 
ing the part of Argan a convulsion seized him. Soon after 
his arrival at home he began to spit bltKid, whieh at length 
flowed from his mouth in such abuud.ance as to snfibcate 
him, and he died at ten in the evening of 17tli February, 
1673. Acbirs at this time were, by tlieir profession, ex- 
communicate. Louis XIV. desired the archbishop, how- 
ever, to waive forms, and to bury Molibre in consecrated 
ground. It took all the king's diplomacy to efiect this, 
and even then the ceremony had to’ be performed at night 
in a half surreptitious niaiuier. Ho was interred in the 
cemetery of St. Joseph, and his remains were transferred 
with some pomp to Pbre la Chaise in 1817. 

Molibre is the prince of comic dramatists, equal even to> 
Shakspeare in this branch of the art. No other writer of 
comedy is so inexhaustible in resource, so genial in humour, 
so skilful in the {lortsayal of chai'actcr, and so felicitous in 
language, nor has any other stripped the veil from vice 
with such eloquent boldness. This arises no doubt from 
the colossal intellect being humanized and broadened out 
of all bitterness by the sweet nature of tbe man, shown in 
his friendship alike with the king and with his own ser- 
A’fliits ; his patience under insult and under misfortunes and 
ill health ; his constant friendliness and generosity, and his 
ready appreciation of great merit. Few authors have been 
BO painstaking towards their audience. It was Molibre's 
constant habit to read over his finest work to his faithful 
servant Laforest, and if the old peasant woman failed to 
(buckle over the situations or the speeches of his characters, 
or to tmderstand his allusions, the work was condemned to 
further emendation ; for ho had determined to please and 
satisfy every intelligent person, however uncultivated. An 
Kuglish translation of Molibre's works by M. Van Laun 
appeared in 1876. 

tfOltl'MA* LUXS, a Spanish Jesuit and theologians 
was born at Cuenca, iu 1^35. He became a member of 
the Company of Jesus at the age of eighteen, and after- 
wards became professor of theology at Kvora in Portugal, 
where he remained twenty years. He was removed from 
this post to till the chair of moral theology at Madrid, 
where he died 12th October, 1600. He was the author ol 
several theologLcal works, but the treatise for which he 


became famous was that entitled “ Libcri Arhitrii cum 
Cf ratios Doiiis, Divina Pra>Bcieiitia, Provident ia, Pra-des- 
i&atiuae et Repi-obatione, Concordia ” (4to, Lisbon, 1388). 
n tins work he iimintaius the doctrine that the free action 
»f the human will is a necessary condition to the efficacy 
»f divine grace, but his teachings, though in harmony with 
be feeling then prevailing in the Kunian Catholic Church, 
were assiiiled by the Dominicans, and a violent controversy 
arose. The Pope was compelU’d to interfere in the dis- 
pute, and after enjoining silence upon both parties he 
appointed a council De AnriHis Gratia to decide upon 
the matter. After 200 sittings the council was disinisM'd 
in 1607 by Paul V., who promised to give a decision upon 
the question at a fitting time, which, however, never ar- 
rived. He forbade the dispntants to write any tnoro upon 
the subject in 1611, -but the injunction was but imperfectly 
obeyed, and the l^Iolinist subsequently became merged in 
he .Tansenist controversy. A modified form of Molinism 
has since been taught in tlie Jesuit schools of theolog}'. 

MOL'ZNOS, MXGUBL DB, a celebrated Quietist, 
was born of good family near Saragossa, iu 1627. Having 
ntcred the priesthood of the Koman Catholic Church, he 
settled at Rome about his fortieth year, and soon gsined 
great popularity as a ex>nfcs8or. Among his many distiii- 
guished friends was Cardinal Odescalchi, afterwards Ituio- 
eent iX. In 1675 Molinos publUhed a smal^ duodecimo 
volume entitled “Guida Spiritaalc,” which soon hceamu 
vastly popular and obtained a wide circulation. Innocent 
IX. provided tbe author with rooms iu the Vatican, and 
showed him much favour; but in 1681 tbe “ Guida Spirit- 
uale,” or rather its teaching, was attacked by the Jesuit 
preacher Paolo Segneri, and a fierce controversy arose. 
Molinos was at tbe outset defended by tbe Inquisition, and 
the works of bis opponent west branded as false and here- 
tical; but in 1685 he and his friend Petrueei were laid 
under arrest, and llie whole of the papers of Molinos WTre 
seized. Petrueei wail soon afterw-ards liberated and raised 
to the rank of cardinal, but Molinos was kipt in prison, 
and sixty-eight doctrines imputed to him were condeinued 
as licretical hy the Inquisition. This condemnation received 
papal approval, and though Molinos saved his life by al»- 
juriug bis opinions he was never released, and be died in 
tbe prison of the Inquisition, 28tb Deewnber, 1696, tbe 
epithet Hsrcticus being pbiced upon Ids tomb. In addi- 
tion to the charges of ^resy laid against him, he was also 
accused' of immorality, but the evidence upon which these 
accusations were based is unknown. 

Molinos taught that tbe pious soul must enjoy quietude 
in abstraction n*om visible objects, so that, drawn into 
itself, it may become more susceptible of spiritual influence, 
intellect and will being merged iu God. As such a doctrino 
was in opposition to cliurcli ceremonial and all exteriialisni, 
it roused the enmity of the Jesuits, to whom mysticism and 
Jansenism were as hateful as Protestantism. 

MOXiL, in music, the German term for Minor. 

BKOL'iIaBS, among Moiiainmedans, are a superior 
order of judges, and expounders of the religious, civil, and 
criminal laws. The four chief mollolis who preside over tbe 
important pashalics of Adrbniopic, llrusa, Damascus, and 
Cairo, are uificials of the highest rank. Mollalis of lower 
rank are appointed monthly to« exercise tlieir functions iu 
the principal seats of justice, and also in many inferior 
towms and districts. In Persia the office of inollah ia 
similar to that in Turkey ; but in Turkestan the mollnhs 
have nearly all the power of the govcriiinent in their hands. 

MOLLUS'CA is one of the great subkingdoins of tho 
animal kingdom. The mollusca ore soft-bodied, unseg- 
mented animals without lateral locomotory appendages. 
Tba integument of the dorsal surface is generally produced 
into a fold, the mantle. The cavity between the free 
portion of the mantle and the body-wall is tbe subpall lal 
diambei'y within which ace usually developed respiratory 
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orpins, the brannliiie or gills, and into which open the 
kidneys and alimentary canal. In the inoKt typical muU 
luHca the ventral surface of the body is liighly muscular, 
and funns a locomotive creeping organ, the f(K)t, which 
uiiderp> 0 K various innditications in shape. In nir»8t cases a 
shell is secreted, a cttticular product of the mantle; it may 
grow very large and unsymmctrical, as in most gasteropods, 
or be altogether absent, as in a few of the same group, or 
consist of two valves, as in the Lamellibranchiata, or be 
internal, as in most of the cephalopods. In the ali- 
mentary cannl, oesophagus, stomach, intestine, and rectum 
can generally be distinguished ; and a hirp‘ liver is usually 
present. The kidneys are often paired and symmetrica], 
but often one is rudimentary or wanting ; they open on 
the one hand into the pcMicardiuin, the chamber in which 
the heart is situated, and on the oMior to the €*xterior. 
The heart is systemic, and consists of a ventricle and two 
auricles, of which one of the latter is often suppressed. 
Definite capillaries are not known to exist in molluscs, the 
blood collecting more or less in irregular spaces called 
lacunae. Kespiratinn is usuiilly by means of gills ; more 
rarely, as in the puimotiate gasteropods, the suhpallial cham- 
ber forms a lung. The nervous system usually consists of 
a pair of cerebral ganglia over the mouth, united by an 
oesophageal nerve-ring, with the pedal ganglia in the 
anterior region of the foot, and with visceral ganglia lying 
])osteriorly among tlie viscera Tentacles forming organa 
of touch are often pn^sent on the head ; in the headless 
lamellibranchiatcH the labial palps fulfil this office. There 
arc usually two eyes on the head, but in the lamcllibronchi- 
ates they are scattered on the edge of the mantle, and in 
the chitons, which are the most primitive gasteropods, there 
arc curious eyes and tactile organs on the shells. Auditory 
organs are usually present in the form of otocysts, closed 
vesicles containing a calcareous concretion. Reproduction 
is always sexual, but hermaphroditism is common. In 
development the Mollusca typically present a trochosphere 
larva, similar to that of annelids and other forms, which 
becomes a veliger, so called from the velum, a fold of in- 
tegument fringed with cilia, developed in the cephalic 
region, and functioning as an organ of 'locomotion. The 
majority of the Mollusca are inhabitants of the sea ; many 
are fresh-water forms, and a few only live on land. 

The Molliiscan subkingdom, as now restricted, consists 
of the following classes ; — (jastkroi'oda, ScAPiiorojiA, 
TtEKOPODA, CErilALOPODA, and LAMKiaailKANClflATA. 
The first four classes difi'er from the last in the presence of 
a well-developed head and of a remarkable rasping organ, the 
odontophore or tongue. Three other classes are often placcnl 
ill this subkingdom— Tunicata, Polyzoa, and Bracliiopoda 
—the first of which presents remarkable affinities to verte- 
brates, and is by some placed in that subkingdom, while 
the two latter must provisionally stand alone. 

The riates prefixed to this volume show some of the 
various forms of shells in this subkingdom. 

MOUi'WITZ, tbo site of Frederick tlie GreaPs first 
battlefield, is a liamlet lying 7 miles west of Rrieg, on a 
tributary, of the Oder, and not far from BreslaiL The 
battle was fought on the 10th of April, 1741, the forces on 
both Prussian and Austrian side being about 20,000. The 
battle went well for Frederick at first, but the entire cavalry 
of his right wing being by a series of accidents over- 
thrown, the day seemed lost, and the young king was be- 
sought, esjH'ciulIy by Marshal Schwerin, to leai^ the field. 
He disappeared into fairyland,** as grim Carlyle puts 
it (“Frederick the Great*”), but the fine discipline of 
the I^ussian infantry, due to his father, and the excel- 
lent amposition of the battle, due to his own skill, rose 
superior to the severe check the Pmssians had received; 
affairs righted themselves and a victory was won. After 
some hours, during which he was once practically in the 
enemy's hands (liad they sought to take him prisoner instead 


of firing at him), the news of the victory reached the king, 
and Frederick wruthfully rode as madly bock to Mollwitz 
as he had ridden from it. He had been absent for sixteen 
honrs. He never pardoned Schwerin for giving him the 
advice to fiy. The resnlts of Mollwitz upon Europe were 
prodigious. France allied it^lf with Prussia, and Silesia 
was lost to Austria. Every one felt that with this young 
soldier a new era had come. 

MO'LOOH or MOLBCJH (Heb. mefecA, king), an 
honorific title meaning supreme ruler, applied to the divinity 
of the Ammonites in the Old Testament. The first direct 
historical allusion to the worship of Moloch is found during 
the reign of Solomon, who is charged with tbebuildingof itigli 
places for the worship of Ohemosh and Moloch (1 Kings xi. 
7), the latter deity being also referred to in the same chapter 
AS Milcom. The element of fear seems to have entennl 
largely into the conception of the attributes of Moloch, and 
his worshippers sought to appease his anger in times of 
extremity by offering up their children as sacrifices. The 
practice is referred to as being a common one among the 
surrounding nations, but there is no clear evidence that it 
was practised to any great extent among the Jews until a 
comparatively late period of their history. Tliat the offer- 
ing of human sacrifice was not unknown to them at earlier 
pericnls of their history is evident from the stoties of 
Abraham and Isaac, the sacrifice of Jephthah*s danghier, 
and the sacriiioe of seven men, sons of Saul, who wero 
banged up before .Tchovah at a time of famine (2 iSnni. 
xxi. 1-14); but such offerings 8«»em to have become common 
and frequent only in the period of prolonged trouble and 
danger which preceded the downfall of the two kingdoms. 
Compare Lev. xviii. 21; Dent. xii. 81; 2 Kings xvi. 
8; xxi. 1-fi; l^s. cvi. 88*38; .Ter. vH. 31 ; xix. 5; Exek. 
xvi. 20-21; xxiii. 87, 30. Some attempts have been 
made by the later .Jewish rabbins to explain the phrase 
“passing through tbo fire*' as a rite of purification, a 
passing between two fires, but the allusions to actual 
slaughter in most of the passages referring to tlio practice 
are too plain to be mistaken. The tradition that Moloch 
was represenU'd as a calf-headed brazen image, within 
which, or witliin the arms of which, the children offered 
were burned alive, though often repeated, is now regarded 
as fabulous. The passages referring to these sacrifie^s in 
tlie Old Testament certainly favour the idea that the 
children offered were killed like ordinary victims, and that 
after their' blood had been poured out their bodies were 
burnt on the altar of the deity. Compare Isa. Ivii. 5 ; Jcr. 
xix. 4 ; Ps, cvi. 88, 

BKOXOCH (Afoioch horridud) is one of the most un- 
couth and awful-looking of Lizards. It is a native of 
Western Australia, and belongs to the family Agamidn*. 
The body of this lizard, which boars the name of Milton's 
“horrid king,** is covered from the head to the end of the tail 
and on the limbs with numerous spines. The body is de- 
pressed, about 6 inches in length, and bears the spines in 
rows. The head is very small, and furnished with two or 
three very large spines, which look like horns. The body 
is brilliantly coloured, the under surface being covered with 
black-edged dark red spots. In spite of itp formidable 
appearanc e the m oloch is quite harmless. 

BIOIiOTHBUS. See Cow-bird. ^ 

MOLrKE, HBliLBIUTK KAKL BBRMBABD. 
COUNT VON, chief marslial of tlio German Empire, tho 
son of an officer of the Molleiidorf Regiment, was born at 
Gnewitz, bis father's estate, near Parchim, 26tli October, 
1800. Soon after his birth his parents settled in Holstein, 
and in his twelfth year the young Moltke was entered In 
the Copenhagen military scIimL In 1822 be entered the 
l^ssiou anny as a lieutenant of the 8th Regiment of 
infantry, and studied at the military academy and at the 
divisional school at Frankfurt-on -the-Odcr. In 1835 ho 
went to Turkey, and receiving a eoromuMuoii from the 
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Porte consul ted by Sultan Mahmiul on the reorgani- 

zation of the Turkinh army. He remained in the Turkish 
service several years, and in 18311 took part in tli (3 campaign 
against Meheinet AH and his eldest son, Ibrahim Pasha. 
In 1845, haying returned to Prussia and published ati 
account of Ids Turkish experiences in his “Bricfe liber 
Zustande und Begebenheiten in der Tttrkei, 1885-39” 
(Berlin, 1841 ; English translation, 1877), he became 
adjutafit to Prince Henry of Prussia, then resident at 
Rome. After the death of the latter he was engaged in 
connection with the general command of the Rhine, be- 
coming a member of the Grand Genera] Staff in 1818, and 
in 1849 chief of the staff of the 4th Army Corps in Magde- 
burg. In 1858 he was raised to the rank of chief of the 
Grand General Staff, and was made lleutenant-generid 
the year following. In the Auatro-Italian War of 1859 he 
accompanied the Austrian headtiuarters. After the con- 
clusion of peace he devoted himself with the utmost energy 
towards tlie development of the Prussian army, and as 
chief of the staff he planned the invasion of Denmark in 
18G4, Two years later the time bad come for the display 
of his full powers, and the efficacy of the plans and methods 
he had been preparing so long was triumphantly cNtubliHlied 
in the crushing defeat of the Austrian antiy. The whole 
plan of the Bohemian catitpsign was due to Moltke, who 
waa present at the battle of KOniggrIitz (1866), and it 
was he also who arranged the hold advance of the I'russian 
culunm against Olintltz and Vienna,- and who arranged the 
terms of the armistice and the prulitninaries of peace after 
the defeat of the Austrians. For these ser^dees lie received 
a imtioiial dotation, and was invested with the Order of the 
Black Kagle^ His next great work was to prepare ftir a 
probable war witli France, and while the army of the latter 
country was year by year becoming weaker through nial- 
adihinislration and cormptiuii, everything was made ready 
in Prussia, under his careful supervision, for the ccmiing 
struggle. On the 15th July, 1870, the French emperor 
declared war against l*russia, and by the 3rd August the 
German troops liad begun to enter France. Five hundred 
thousand men had been by this time mobilized in Germany 
and drawn up to the French frontier, so tliat, in accord- 
ance with the plans of Moltke, they entered France in 
four groat armies. His masterly strategy was carried out 
with au energy and zeal on the part of the German com- 
nmnders which left nothing to be desired, and the tide of 
victory, which began at WVisseiiberg (4th August, 1870) 
rolled on in an almost unbroken cut^ent until 28tb January, 
1871, When the war was brought to an end by the surrender 
of Paris. On 28th October, 1870, Moltke was created a 
count ; in September, 1871, he was appointed chief marshal 
of the German Empire, and was awarded a second national 
dotation. It was said of **Vater Moltke,” as he was 
familiarly termed in the Prussian army, that be could 
keep silent in seven languages ; ” but an address ho inatlc 
to the German Reichstag in 1877, on the necessity for 
maintaining the efficiency of the German defences, showed 
that he could speak iu an elegant and impressive manner 
when he pleased. Acting in accordance with his own 
declaration, that the gains of one year's campaign would 
have to be guarded for half a century, he spared no pains 
after the war with Fmnce to increase the efficiency of the 
German army, and to strengthen and render impregnable 
the fortilicattohs of the countiy. Of his literary works 
the more important are ** Der Italienische Feldzug von, 
1869 ” (third edition, Berlin, 1870), and Der Deutsch- 
FranzOsisclie Krieg” (Berlin, 1878). An English trans- 
lation of his ** Observations on the Influence that Arms 
of Pi^cision have on Modern Tactics” was published at 
liondon in 1871. 

KOLUC CA ISUBS, or SPICB ISLANDS, con 

•titutea part of the Indian Archipelago, dispersed over the 
aea which extends from- the eastern coast of Oulebes to the 


western coast of I'apna, or New Guinea, and covering an 
area of about 450 miles from ca^t to west and 800 miles 
north to south. Nearly all these lands are nionntainuus, 
and some of them contain peaks which rise to tlie height 
of 7000 or 8000 feet. The rocks of which they are com- 
posed arc mostly of a volcanic nature, and there are at 
least eight volcanoes still in action. Like other volcanlo 
countries, the surface is very rugge<l and broken, tliough 
the' lower regions pussess a great degree of fertility, and 
the coast has many sheltered harbours. As none of theso 
islands are more than 9 degrees from the equator, the 
climate is hot all the year round, bnt the heat is not ex- 
cessive, on account of their cuinparatively small size and* 
the uninterrupted continuance of the monsoons for at 
least ten months of the year. ^ 

The agricultural productions do not differ from those of 
Java, with the exception of rice, which is not cultivated, 
but imported. The common food of the peopUi is derived 
from the sago- palms. Fish, wild deer, and hogs aio also 
articles of food. Fine woods and fruit are produced ; and 
the sago plant fonns immense forests. But tlie islands 
are best known for the cultivation of nutmegs, cloves (from 
French cfou, a nail), and other valuable spices, which are 
extensively exported. In addition to those articles they 
send to the markets of China edible birds'-iiests, sea-slugs, 
and shark-flns. A small quantity of gold is also exported, 
as well as birds of paradise. In the neighbouring seas are 
pearl and trepang tisherics. 

These islands, like nearly all those which constitute the 
Indian Archipelago, are inhabited by two races, the Malays 
and the Papuans. Tlie Malays are in possession of tlie 
coasts, where they cultivate the ground or gain their sub- 
sistence by fishing. The Papuans have been extirpated on 
the smaller islands, but they still maintain their graund 
ill the mountainous districts of the larger islands The 
islands may be divided into three groups: the Gilolo group, 
or Proper MuIuccuh; the Ceram group; and the Timor 
Lant group. The Gilolo group is the must northern, and 
extends from 2*^ S. lat. to 5^ N. lat, and contains the 
islands of Gilolo, Morty, Mandioly, Batchian, Goby, and 
Mysolc, with numerous smaller islands lying between and 
about them, among which the islands of Ternate and Tidor 
ai'e the most important. The Ceram group occupies the 
middle, between 3^ and 5** S. lat., and compreheuds the 
two large islands of Coram and Booroo, and among the 
smaller ones, which lie to the south of them, the Spice 
Islands, or Amboyna and Banda Islands. 

Ulttorjf , — Tlie Portuguese took jKisscssion of the 
Moluccas in 1510, but about 100 years later the Dutch 
drove them out and established a complete monopoly in the 
spice trade. In 1796 the British took possession of them, 
and kept them till the peace of Amiens (18(H), when they 
were restored to the Dutch. The British again took 
possession of them in 18^0, and again gave them up to 
Holland at the treaty of Paris in 1814. Since that time 
the Dutch have abandoned some of the smaller establish- 
ments, bnt they still maintain several in the principal 
Ulanda The population is estimated at 500,000. 

MOLYB'DBNITX (fnim Gr. molnhdaiua^ lead) is the 
sulphide of molybdenum (MoS). It is a mineral closely 
resembling graphite in appearance. bnt giving a streak with 
a shade of green in it, and a sulphur reaction before the 
blowpipe. It is soluble in nitric acid. It occurs in scales 
and foliated masses disseminated thningh or in veins in 
granite, gneiss, mica slate, crystalline limestone, and other 
metainorphic rocks. It has a specific gravity of about 4*5, 
and hardness slightly over 1. It is the only commercial 
source of molybdenum, which has little use except as a 
chemical reagent 

Molyhdint or mnlyhdic arid is the trioxide of molyb- 
denum. It is of a straw-yellow colour, and occurs associ- 
I ated witli molybdenite, from which it is probably formed 
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by nltpratioii. With the ba'^ps inolybdic add forms 
indlvlulalesy of which lead molybdate or wulfenitc occurs 
ill nature. 

BCOLYBDE'MTJM, a somewhat rare metal, found na- 
tive as molybdate of lead in wulfenite, and as sulpiiidc in 
molybdenite, which rcscmhles plumbago. It was first dis- 
covered by Schccto in 1778. The symliol is Mo; the 
atomic weipht, 92. It can be obtained by expohin^ the 
oxide to a white heat with charcoal, or hy passing; hydro- 
gen gas over the oxide heated to whiteness in a porcelain 
tube. It can be fused in an oxyhydropen gas furnace, and 
presetits a white silvery mass, of specific gravity 8T», and 
•harder than tojinz. It is unalterable in the air, but is 
easily oxidized when heated. It forms alloys with iron, 
had, till, copper, silver, gold, platinum, and aluminium, 
rendeiiiig these metals brittle and less fusible. 

It forms three oxides — protoxide or molybdons oxide 
(MoO), dioxide or molybdic oxide (MoOa), trioxide or 
iiiulvbdie acid (MoO.,). 

MOLYB'DOUS OXIDE is a black substance Insoluble 
in acids, but the hydrate is sloM’ly acted on, form iiig molyb- 
dous salts, which are black in solution and readily oxidized, 
l^lolybdic ox’de is found native as molybdiii or molybdic 
oclivo; it is reddisli-brown, and little acted on by acids. 
The hydrate is soluble in acids, forming molybdic salts, 
wliich give reddihli-brcwn solutions. Molybdic acid forms 
wliite silky scales, melting at a red heat to a yellow liquid, 
which crystallizes on cooling. In a cuiTent of air it sub- 
limes unehaiiged. It requires 500 parts of W’ater for 
solution, and combines with bases, forming salts called 
molybdates. Tiiose of the alkalies are soluble iii water; 
those of the metals are insoluble. The most important is 
the molybdate of ammonia, which is much used in qunnli- 
fativo analysis for the estimation of phosphoric acid in 
piiosphated ni (inures. 

The molybdate of lend is found native as wulfenite in 
fine red crystals. Jfolybdcnum forms three chlorides, di- 
cliloridc (MoCla), trichloride (Mods), and the tetrachloride 
(M0CI4), and three bromides of a similar character. 

There arc also three sulphides, disulphide (M0S2) found 
native, as molybdenite, in Cornwall ; the trisulphide (MoSs), 
and the tetrasiilphide (M0S4). Oxides of molybdenum are 
recognized by giving a gveeii head in the outer flame of the 
blowpipe w'ith mi(;rucosmic salt, which becomes colourless 
on cooling. In solntion the molybduus salts arc black, and 
give a black preclpit.ate with alkalies, soluble in ammonium 
carbonate. The molybdic salts in solution are reddish- 
brow'ii. and behave in a similar manner with alkalies. 

MOMBAS' or MOMBASA is a town situated on 
the coast of Zanzibar, on the eastern side of an island 
situated in a bay, which is about 8 miles long by 2 miles 
broad, and forms the best harbour in Zanzibar. The 
cliffs surrounding the island are steep, and the castle, 
<>u a rock on the south side of .the town, w'as built by the 
Portuguese in 1635. The population is estimated at 
20,000. Ivory is the chief export. Vasco da Gama 
visited the port in H!i8, and in its reefs he was nearly 
wrecked, while at Mclind^, a little to the north, he made 
his first landing after rounding the Cape. The Portuguese 
cnteilaincd vague ideas of a Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, 
somewhere to the west of Mombasa, and beyond it they 
placed those “Mountains of the Mooii”w'hich figure on 
some old maps. ' The Mount Olympus may liave referred 
to Kilimanjaro. In 1 884 the authority of tlio Saltan of 
Zanzibar was cstablislied, and the British assisted him to 
suppress a revolt in 1875. In 1875-78 a settlement for 
libKated slaves was established by the Church Missionary 
Society at Mombasl 

MOMEN'TUM, This word has been used in several 
senses. Afonientum (jmovimentvin) was originally one 
rapid motion when it came to bo used for a very short 
tune; whence our word moment^ which, in common 


speech, means an indivisible instant of time. Tlihs an effect 
wliicli requires a single second to produce it would not be 
properly moincntary'. But tlie word has passed into 
inechnnics in its original simple sense of motion, and is 
used to signify the amsunt of an effect of rnotiitu, actual or 
conceivable, 'rims we bai*e one use in the article 
Velocitiks, another in Lever, a third in Mtnnt^Uum of 
Inertia (explained beneath), and a fourth, the mobt 
common of all, which wo proceed to explain. * 

The English synonym of this fourth sense is quantity of 
motitm. It is impossible to give an actual definition of 
momentum in simple terms; but the concept ion is obtained 
by those who obsenm that the cfiects produced by matter 
in motion (both notions are necessary) may be augmented 
either by giving the same motion to more matter, or greater 
motion to the same matter. A heavy blow, for instance, 
does not mean a blow with a heavy body ; the fall of a 
poker may give a light blow, while that of a botik of one- 
lenth part of its weight may give a heavy one. The difler- 
once ill tliese rases is that of momentum. 

The velocity remaining the same, the momentum or 
quantity of motion increases with the mass moved ; and 
the mass remaining the same, the momentum increases 
proportionally to the velocity communicated. But the 
peculiar proposition on whicli the utility of the term and 
the notion depends is this, that in all meclianical eflects 
produced by matter in motion, a diminution of the mass 
may be compensated by a proportionate increaso of tlio 
velocity ; that is, M being the number of units of mass, 
and V of velocity, as long as the product of M and V 
remains the same, the effect produced is the same. Thus 
2 X 100 is equal to 1 X *^0U. This product MV is the 
measure of the momentum, and is generally called the 
momentum itself. 

Alommtum of Inertia, Let us conceive a system of 
bodies iiofsesbiug weight, and immovably attached to n 
fixed axis, round which the whole system can turn. It is 
known from experience, as well as deducible from the laws 
of motion, that the nearer the bodies arc placed to the axis, 
the more rotatory motion may be communicated by a given 
force. I'he moment (f inertia is a name given to a 
mathematical function of the masses in the system, and of 
their positions with respect to the axis, on the magnitude 
of which the rotatory motion produced by a given pressure, 
acting for a given time, depends. This fnnetiun is tho 
sum of the products made by multiplying the number of 
units in each mass by tho number of units in the square 
of its distance from the axis. Thus^ if «i, «i', &c., 

be the masses of material points situated at the distance 
r, r\ r", &c., from the axis, the moment of inertia is 
mr^ 4“ m'r' ^ -f. &c, 

MO'NA* the ancient Roman name for the Isle of Angle- 
sey, chief scat of the Diuids, invaded by Suetonius A.i>. 61, 
and conquered by AgrieoU in 78. By a misapprehension 
founded on a slip in Ciesaris geography, Mona is often 
used as meaning the Isle of Man. 

MONA'COt the Principality of, a small state on the 
Gulf of Genoa. It consists of the towns of Monaco, Monte 
Carlo, with its well-known Casino, and the ^village of Con- 
damine, and has an area of about 8 square miles, with a' 
population of 7000. The climate is delightful. Monaco, 
including Mentone and Ruccabruna, belonged to the 
family of Grimaldi, and existed as an independent princi- 
pality from the tenth century. In 1814 it was placed 
under the protection of Sardinia until tho greater part of ' 
it was purdiased by France, February, 1861. Its revenue 
is entirely derived from the gambling Casino. 

Monaco, the ancient Herculie Monad Portue^ is built 
on a steep naked rock rising aliove the sea-coast, and has 
about 1800 inhabitants and a harbonr for small vessels. 
The ancient castellated palace, with numerous modern addi- 
tions, is intercbting, and the climate and scenery are very 
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fine. Attnolipd to tho church ia a recently restored Bene- 
dictine abbey, and the Jesuits have a line college and 
convent. 

MON'ADS, a conception of the elementary parts of all 
existing things, due to Giordano Bkuno (born 1548, 
burnt by the Inquisition at Rome, 1600). Bruno held that 
all things consist of monads, minute points, probably 
spherical, but quite infiniteslma], and of both mental and 
materflil qualities, whence their name (Greek monos, the 
one or t'tio only). No body is altogether soulless, no soul 
altogether bodiless ; and God is the monad of monads, siiu^e 
all things are perfectly blended in him, tlie world being 
nature realized \naiura naturata\ God being nature work- 
ing (ytatura naturttna)* 

This conception, in the hands of the great Leibnitz 
( 1 646-1 7 1 6), 'became one of the chief docti ines of the philo- 
t opliy of the eighteenth century. The monads of Jjeibnitz are 
iiieic ii'divisible points (os those of Bruno), and may truly 
he cMlIcd atoms, but they differ from the atoms of the 
a^icients in being endowed with ideas. Matter, as we know 
it, seems infinitely divisible, therefore it must be regarded 
as an aggregate of molecules ; but I^ibnitz regarded these 
thinking inolecules as themselves indivisible, because they 
are mere points without magnitude.; and such real sub- 
stances are indestructible and iincrcatable, save by the 
divine will. Matter is extended, and thought does not 
possess the quality of extension; here, however, we have 
tlie conception of matter as unextended, as falling into 
mere points in ils ultimate division, and therefore at one 
with tltouglit or ideaa, which are also iiiiextended. Monads 
differ also in their power and quality according to the 
clearness of their ideas. God alone 1ms none but adequate 
ideas. The monads of tho class of human souls have some 
clear and some adequate ideas, but not all ; those of less 
rank have ideas of less clearness, and so on, till the souls of 
the lower nnimals possess but sensation and memory. Every 
soul is a monad, being indivisible, every body an aggregate 
of monads. Plants and minerals are sleeping monads with 
unconscimis ideas, manifested, however, in plants as forma- 
tive vital forces. The moral and mental world is in constant 
harmony with the physical world, and the ideas of the monad 
accompany the corresponding motions or actions, which, 
however, they do not caute, Leibnitz compares this “pre- 
ordained harmony” to the synchronous action of two 
exactly similar clocks set going at once, and continuing 
throughout all time. 

The monads of Kant are not points, but simple extended 
particles, resembling therefore the original monads of 
Bruno rather than the highly-wrought fancies of Leibnitz. 

BtON'AOBUkN. a county in the province of Ulster, in 
Ireland, is bounded north by Tyrone, east by Armagh, 
south-east by Louth, south by Meath, south-west by Cavan, 
and west by Fennanogh. Its greatest length north to south 
is 87 miles ; its greatest breadth east to west is 28 miles. 
The area is 498 square miles, or 818,800 acres. Tht 
population in 1841 was 200,442; in 1881, 102,748. 

i^ur/ace^ /Krers, cfc, —The whole county is hilly, but tho 
hills seem as if scattered in an irregular manner, without 
forming continued ridges or chains. The principal heights 
are the Slievo Beagh Mountains, in the north, which define 
in that part the basin of the Blackwater; and th^se in the 
east, which rise about the sources of the Fane, and are con- 
nected with the Fews Mountains of Armagh ; Mully Ash 
Hill, in this group, is 1085 feet high. The Slieve Beagh 
Mouutaihs form an uninteresting w'astc along the boundary 
of this county and Tyrone. The highest point is 1254 
feet above high sea-level. There are many bogs, and tlie 
lakes and rivers are numerous, but small; the North 
Blackwater, which falls into Lough Neagh, forms a part 
of tho eastern boundary. The Ulster Canal passes through 
the county. Limestone of great variety and excellent 
(quality is quarried; but the other minerals are few and 


unimportant. The county is well supplitd with good 
roads, and is connected by railway with Dublin, Belfast, 
and Galway, and directly with the coast at Dundalk. 

Soi/, Ayricultnrey Manufncturf », — Tho soil of tlie 
county varies much, but the variation is partly dependent 
on the character of the surface ; the low lands being gener- 
ally wet and inoory, especially in the north-western p.Hrts 
near the Slieve Beagh Mountains. The central districts nro 
more fertile than any other poi't of the county, although 
the southern extremity also consists of productive laud. 
The western side has a soil naturally wet, but capable of 
great improvement by draining and manuring. The more 
hilly parts are a stiff clay, good for flax and corn, but very 
difKcult to work. The climate generally is very humid. 
The occupations are almost wholly agricultural, and spado 
husbandry is much practised. The nniiii crops are out.s, 
barley, [Mtatoes, and flax, wliich latter, from its improved 
culture, is vastly increasing, both in quantity and in value ; 
the culture of wheat and of green crops is increasing. Tho 
cultivation of flax is steadily pursued, aud the only manu- 
facture is that (»f linen. The county returns two members 
to the House of Commons. 

llUtory , — This portion of Ireland was bestowed on 
De Courcy by Henry II. in 1177, but from that period 
till riie time of Henry V. tbe cbieftains of tlie klucblahuii 
family were almost constantly at issue with the English. 
Little is known of the subsequent condition of tho district, 
or the events that occurred in it, until the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when the MacMahons were finally put down, aud 
their estates confiscated. 

Monaghan, the county town, is 76 miles N.N.W. 
from Dublin. The town consists of a central square, 
and three principal streets diverging from it. It contains 
a county court-house, county gaol, infantry barracks, county 
infirmary, market -house, a handsome church, Koinnn 
Cathulio cathedral and college, and chapels for Freshy- 
teriuns, Methodists, and Independents. In 1878 u monu- 
ment to the memory of Lord Rossmorc, who was killed in 
a steeplechase at Windsor in 1874, was erected in tho 
town. There are some linen nianufaclnrcR, The Ulster 
Canal passes close to the town, and it is situated on the 
great north line of railway from Dublin to Londonderry. 
Population in 1881, 8869. 

MONARCHY (from the Greek monarchia^ a word 
compounded of monon^ alone, aud archdUf to govern, 
and signifuiig the government of a single person).^ The 
appellation of monarch properly implies tho possession of 
tho entire sovereign power by the person to whom it is 
affixed. Tho title of kiny^ on tho other hand, does not 
iniply that the king possesses the entire sovereign power. 
In a state where the king once was a monarch, the kingly 
Office may cease to confer the undivided sovereignty. Stales 
which were nt one time governed by kings possessing tlio 
entire sovereign power, and in which tlie king has sub- 
sequently been compelled to share the sovereign power 
with a popular body, are usually styled mixed munarchie* 
or limtitd monarchies ; aud what has been here called a 
true monarchy is now usually called an autocracy or 
a despotism. 

Governments are sometimes divided into monarchies and 
republics^ and therefore all governments which arc not 
monarchies are republics. These definitions of monarchy 
and republic^ however, do not agree with existing usage ; 
according to which, the popular though royal government 
of England, for example, is a limited monoichy, and not a 
republic. England, indeed, is happy enough to enjoy tlie 
blessings of b^»th systems without their evils. 

MONASTERY. Bee Monasticism. 

MONAS'TICISM (Gr. monos, alone; mtmachoe, soli- 
tary), a tei-m used in ecclesiastical history to designate the 
tendency and condition of all persons who, fur purposes of 
self-discipline or the more efficient service of the church and 
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benefit of Christian society, live either as hermits or in a 
eoininiinity nnder a superior. The ideal of a life of spiritual 
perfection above the common, to be attained by seclusion 
and severe self-discipline, was well known to Asiatic na- 
tions before the Christian era. The Essenes among the 
Jews, in the age immediately before Christ, withdrew from 
the bustle and corruption of cities, and lived together in 
remote villages, renouncing the joys of married life, devoted 
to.fasting, prayer, and long vigils. In Egypt, whore there 
was at that time a large Hebrew population, the Thera- 
peutic professed a similar pursuit of spiritual perfection, 
and lived under a like discipline. In the early Christian 
societies of the East and West this tendency toward at- 
taining a higher mural cxc^ellcnce by self-denial and some 
degree of seclusion, manifested itself in the Ascctas (Gr. 
aske&y I exercise). Cliristian asceticism, howev'er. from 
the very beginning differed widely from the principles and 
methods of the self-chastising sects of Persia and India. 
These regarded matter and the flesh as essentially impure, 
and aimed, in their self-inflicted rigtirs, at purifying the 
soul from the stains contracted by union with the body. 
Christianity bolds all God's creatures to be pare, while 
urging man to rise by self-denial and self-sacrifice to a 
closer resemblance to Clirist. The Ascetie pnu'tised vol- 
untary poverty and chastity without quitting their homes, 
abstaining only from joining in public amusements or social 
enjoyments. Monacliisni. in its first form, that of eremiti- 
cal life, soon verging into monastic, or that of many hermits 
living close to each other in an assemblage of cells called a 
monastery, appeared in the person of St. Antony of Egypt 
(250>35f)). The persecutions against the Christians made 
him, in 270, fly into solitude, where ho led a hermit's life. 
The fume of his holiness attracted many disciples, who 
built cells near his own, and submitted to bis instruction. 
At his deatli these aggregations of cells, in imitation of 
Antony’s first monastery, were multiplied over Egypt St. 
Pachomius, a disciple of Antony, in the latter's lifetime 
(315) gave a mora definite form and a great extension to 
these monasteries, whicli filled the Thebaid, the depopu- 
lated region surrounding Egyptian Thebes, 

The solitaries composing each cluster of cells or monas- 
tery were by Pachomius brought together for daily divine 
service, or for instruction in common. As they all sub- 
sisted by tlie work of their hands, some of the brethren 
were commissioned in tunis by the superior to sell the pro- 
duce of their labour in the nearest city, and purchase the 
needful provisions and clothing. This bonefieent authority 
of Pachomius and Antony extended over other monasteries. 
As lime went on these monasteries were given the dispo- 
sition most suitable for the half-solitaty, half-ctenobilic life 
which the members led. They resemnlcd villages with a 
single street, and were thenceforth in the East called lauras 
(Gr. /aura, a lane). The single lane soon became multiple, 
the monasteries inci’easing in fame and numbers, till some 
of these voluntary associations counted 10,000 monks and 
upwards niidr^r one sn|Xirior or abbot. They divided their 
time bet ween meditation on heavenly things, prayer, study 
of the Scriptures, writing, and manual labour. A generous 
provision was always made for the poor and the exercise of 
hospitality, a xenodochium or strangers' house being at- 
tached to each monastciy. Such was monosticism in Egypt 
as described by St. Atlmnasins in his writings, particularly 
in his Life of St. Antony.” Athanasius, during bis exile 
in Italy, contributed toward its introduction and spread in 
that peninsula and the rest of Western Europe, It had 
valroady taken root in Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. St. Ambrose popularised it in Milan and Kortbem 
Italy. From Milan St. Martin of Tours bronght it with 
him into Gaul, and St Augustine of Hippo into Africa. 
St. Ilonoratus, in the island of Lerins, governed in the 
fifth century 10,000 monks, who onltivated sacred and 
profane knowledge as well as self-discipUne. From Lerins 


end St. Martin's monasteries on the Ix>tre, St. Patrick bor- 
rowed the monastic fonns which be planted in Ireland, and 
which passed tlienco into Iona, Stotland, England, and 
Wales. Golnmbanus founded monasteries in the Frankish 
kingdoms of Gaul, on the shores of Lake Constance, and 
at Bobbio, In T^tmbardic Italy. The monastic moveniciit, 
in this its first stage, was not confined to one sex. When 
St. Antony was retiring into the Thebaid in 270 be placed 
his sister in a house of virgins (Gr. parthendn)^ as Atiia- 
nasiua relates, where he found her many years afterwanis 
leading a holy life, and governing a community of wo^nni 
devoted, like herself, to the virgin life. In Italy St. Am- 
brose enconraged his own sister Marcelllna to enter a 
similar community, and wrote for her and their direction 
his treatise on virginity. St. Jerome propagated among 
the Roman ladies their lore of a monastic life. Several of 
the most noble of them, like Paula and her daughter Eus- 
tochium, followed him to Betlilehein, and founded there a 
monastery for women. The same spirit was fostered among 
the ladies of Pontus and Bithynia by St. Basil and the 
Gregorios, as well as by St. John Ghrvsostum in Antioch 
and Constantinople. While monacliism, or the tendency to 
retirement from the world, prompted so many to embrace 
what is technically called the solitary or contemplative life, 
a parallel tendency impelled the clergy, for their own self- 
sanctificatinn and the more effective discharge of their min- 
istry, to live together in common near the cathedral and 
parish churches. This was the origin of what is known in 
history as the Canons Regular, a vast portion of the clergy 
in the early and later mediieval times; indeed this also led 
afterwards to the rise of that great division of the religious 
or monastic orders known as Regular Clerks and Congre- 
gations, as distinguished from the monks and friars. At 
first the clergy of the principal churches were inscribed on 
a ^Mist” (Gr. kandri); and this caused them to bo called 
even j|n Rome, where the Greek language then prevailed, 
canonici — the clerics regularly belonging to the church. 
St. Ambrose in Milan enconraged among bis clergy the 
tendency towanl living in the same house with a common 
table, a common purse, and a distinctive dress, and follow- 
ing some sort of a common mie. St. Simplioion. who was 
the friend, helpmate, and successor of Ambrose, lived with 
other priests and clerics in this manner, and to this model 
priests' house St. Angustine withdrew for a space after his 
baptism. When he became bishop of Hippo he endeav- 
oured to have bis priests live with him after the same 
fashion. This, not improbably, was the reason why in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the Canons Regular professed 
to follow the rule of St. Augustine. 

The second phase of moimsticism in Western Europe* 
dates from the foundation of the monastery of Monte 
Cossiiio, in 52S^ by St. Benedict. His rule soon super- 
seded all over the West those of preceding founders, such 
as St. Columbanns. He did away with the ill-regulate<l 
austerities, the repetitions of vocal prayer, and the waver- 
ing discipline characteristic of the then existing monastic 
bonses. He regulated with a wisdom founded on a thorongli 
knowledge of human nature the active powers of mind 
and body. The daily solemn celebration of the liturgy and 
the chanting in common of the divine office were reduced 
to edifying uniformity. The time of the monks aras so 
well ordered tliat no place was left for idleness, while the 
talents and tastes of each were most usefully directed 
and their strength husbanded. Field labour, the study and 
teaching of sacred and secular science, the composition of 
original works, the copying and preservation of ancient 
masterpieces, made of Monte Cassino a bee-hive. Destroyed 
by the I/>nibards during the pontificate of St Gregory the 
Great (690-604), this religious oommnnlty was transferred 
for a time to St. Andrea of Romo, whence Gregory sent the 
monk Augustine and his companions to the court of the 
Anglo-Saron Etlielbert Benedictine monasteries multi- 
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plied prodigiouftlj, the monks becoming the apostles of all 
tlie countries of North-weMtem Europe. Maur, a disciple 
of Benedict, founded his first establishment at Qlpofeuil, 
near Angers, and this became tlie parent-stem of the 
Benedictine monasteries in Gaul. The Benedictines were 
C4illcd to Spain in 688. The feudal princes and nobles 
everywhere contributed generously to the foundation and 
endowment of the Benedictine houses. Unhappily, as these 
houscif acquired popularity, influence, and power, the feudal 
brnefa^tom claimed patronage over them ; they sought to 
place in the abbofs chair, as they did in the bishop s scat 
ill the neighbouring city, either a scion of tlieir own family 
or a sworn dependant This intrusion, and the very wealth 
and political power which attached to the abbot's place, 
together with the long battle aliout investitures, impaired 
the religious spirit in many, or most, of the great moti- 
asteries. From the end of the ninth century onwards, 
successive efforts were made by men within the Benedictine 
cuminnnities to restore the severity of the original discipline 
and the fervour and purity of the primitive monks. Thus 
the great Benedictine monastery of Clnny, founded in 812, 
endowed by William, duke of Aquitaine, with all his do- 
uiuins, forests, meadows, and vineyards, rose to such a 
pitch of power that it wielded jurisdiction over hundreds of 
iiiuuasteries. Governed at first by a succession of saintly 
abbots, it fell into moral decadence by its very wealth and 
power. It was n'formed by Peter the Venerable at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when 2000 convents were 
afliliated to Clnny. St. Romuald, in 1010. established at 
Camaldoli, in Tuscany, another reform, whicli became an 
iiide|ieudcnt branch of the Benedictines. He aimed to 
engraft on the rule of St. Bencdiri; the half-eremitic, half- 
ceiuibitic life of the Thebaid. The Canmldolesc monas- 
teries, wherever they exist, strikingly remind us of the 
Egyptian lauras. The Carthusians, founded hy St. Bmno 
at La Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble, toward the close 
of tlie same century, was an effort in the same direction, 
and uiinod at realizing the same jjeal. It is of all the mon- 
astic organizations then existing or boasting a contempor- 
aneous oiigin, the only one which has never called for a re- 
formation. Ill 1088 St Robert founded at Citcaux (Lat 
i'ijftnrviumy near Dijon, a monastery, in which he intended 
that the primitive rule of St Benedict should be observed 
in all its rigour. This also became an independent branch 
of the Benedictine tree ; its numerous offshoots, with Clair- 
vanx and its dependencies, foriniug the Cistercian order. 
Indeed it was the rise, within the Benedictine family, of 
the numerous and powerful housesof Camaldoli, Cart husiauM, 
and Cislcreians, which occasioned the use of Ibo term 
Religious Orders. While the monastic family of St 
Benedict, composed of monks properly so-called, and pro- 
fessing priiici|mlly a life of active solitude far, far away 
from the busy world, was undergoing these vici88itude8,.the 
Ckiiions Regular and all that portion of the parochial clergy 
wlio submitted to common life and a rule, were also subject 
to like changes. Bishop Chrodegang of Metz, in the 
eighth century, endeavoui-ed to organize all his clergy into 
a body subject to a common rule and living together in 
eomniuriitles, so os to afford the people brighter examples 
of abnegation. He thus succeeded iii uniting the clergy of 
his cathedral, who put their property in common, wijre con- 
tented with receiving fram this fund the necossai’ies of life, 
and sang the divine offices in cliuir, after the manner of 
monks. Other catliedral and leading churches followed 
this example, and thus arose what are known to us as 
chapters, collegiate churches, and canons. But this re- 
^rm was not of long duration. In 1118 St Korbert, see- 
ing the great good effected by tlie reforms of Giteaux, 
Camaldoli, and La Grande Chartreuse, was inspired to 
found at Pr^montrd, in the forest of Coucy, near Laon, a 
house of reformed AogustinUm canons, who observed a 
perpetual lastioig and abstinenoe from flesh meat This 


reform became so popular that it counted at one time a 
thousand abbeys, acknowledging the jurisdiction of Prd- 
montrd. In Kugland, at the accession of Henry VIII., 
the order possessed thirty-five houses. 

The third phase of monasticism begins with the rise of 
the Mendicant Orders, the Franciscans, Dominicans, Car- 
melites, Augnstinian Hermits, and Servites in the thirteenth 
century. Francis of Assisi, Bernard of Quintavalle, a rich 
merchant of the same city, and Peter of Catana, a canon 
of the cathedral, united together in 1209 to lead w life 
of the most perfect evangelical poverty while labouring 
among the poor. Their object was, following closely in 
the footsteps of Christ, to restore among the oppressed 
populations of Christendom especially, as well as among 
all classes of society, the love and practice of gospel 
morality as our Lord intended it. 

The Dominicans or Friars-preaehers, founded in 1215, 
laboured in Italy and all over Western Europe side by side 
with the Franciscans, the former aiming principally at in- 
structing tlie people in the Cliribtian doctrine. This feature 
of their religious life led them to cultivate in a special manner 
theology as well as secular knowledge, both indispensable 
or necessary to the preacher. The Franciscans, on account 
of the beautiful life of their founder, and of their identify- 
ing tliemselves with the masses in city and country, acquired 
an immense popularity and extension. But during the 
lifetime of the founder a portion of ills followers refused 
to accept his interpretation and practice of evangelical 
poverty, thereby inamiig to a great extent the reform in 
life and manners sncli examples as his were pi*odncing 
everywhere. From the thirtoenth to the sixteenth century 
the high ideals at first pursued by the mendicant orders 
were gradually lost sight of by a largo proportion of their 
nuinlx'rs, but not without energetic and successful pro- 
testations and aftempts to resturo the pciiiiitive discipline 
of the respective founders. This spirit of reaction against 
worldlinoHS in the cloister showed itself chiefly among the 
Franciscans and Carmelites, the former having no less 
than four distinct branches vicing with eocii other in the 
strict observance of the primitive law of poverty — the 
reform of St. Bernardino of Siena (1418); the Recollects, 
founded in 1500 by John of Guadalupe; the Alcantariiies, 
founded in 1555 by St. Peter of Alcantara; and the 
Capucliins, dating from 1526. The Carmelites, who lumed 
at copying the half-eremitical, half-active life of the ancient 
Egyptian and Palestinian inuiiasteries, were banished from 
the Holy loind by the victorious Saracens, took refuge In 
Cyprus and England in 1288, and acquired rapid celebrity 
and extension. Tiic great papal schism of Avignon had a 
fatal influence on tlie Carmelites, as on many of the great 
religious orders. Division produced indiscipline and re- 
laxation. Ad energetic and thorough refonn was intro- 
duced among the Carmelites by St. Teresa (died 1582). 

The fourth phase of inonaNticisni dates from the six- 
teenth century and the Council of Trent. The alarm 
caused to Catholics by the spread of the Reformation 
compelled all earnest men among them to seek out 
and correct the abuses and corruption whicli had crept 
Into Christian society, and even into the cloister and 
tho sanctuary. l.ong before the appearance of Luther 
on the scene iiuinbers of holy men and women had been 
labouring by voice and example to withstand the tide of 
licentiousness, ever rising higher in European nations, as 
well as the indiscipline, laxity, and corruption which were 
the bane of religious life, and tainted a part of the clergy, 
both regular and sc^cular. The Minim llcnnits of Francis 
of Paola, founded in Calabria in 1444, the Tlicatines 
(1524), tlie Capuchins (1526), the Barnabites (1583), tba 
Clerks Regular of Soina^a (1580), the Company of Jesus 
or Jesuits (1 640), sprang from this spirit of reaction 
against the laxity of the cloister and corruption of secnlai 
xnanuefai Gontemporsneouidy with these new offshoots of 
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mo«aRticlam anwe tlie first prent order of women devoted 
to rduention—tliH UrsulineN, founded ntUrcBeiain 1632 — 
Hiid which soon spread over all Kurope, and even sunt 
coloniea of nuns to North and South America. The 
ClerkK Kegalar of the Pious Schools, in cinnhition of the 
fluKuits and tiie Ursulines, sprang up in 1017 under St. 
Joseph OasalaiiE, r Spaniard. The Oratoriaiis, founded 
in Rome by St. Philip Neii in 1604, aimed nt fostering 
enlightened and solid Christian piety among men of the 
world; the Frencli Oratorinns were instituted for a like 
])urpoHe. The Luxarists (also called Fathers of tlie Mis- 
sion and Vincent ianti) weie founded hy St. Vincent de 
I’aul in 1026, for Iho purpose of raising the standard of 
])ioty among the parochial clergy, of instructing the pour 
country folk, and lahouriiig aiiiong the heathen abroad. 
TJie Sulpieiinjs (1042) and tlie Kudists (1043) were insti- 
tuted for the education of the clergy. The Sisters of 
C’liarity, also founded hy St. Vincent dc Paul, undertook 
hospital work, tiie earn of •foundlings, orphan asylums, and 
the education of poor children generally, while the Visita- 
tion Nuns, or Salesinns, founded by St. Francis of Sales, 
combined a cloistered life with the education uf young ladies. 
Tlic teiid<!ucy heeanie universal towards encouraging, ex- 
clusively »)!• principally, orders of both men and woitumi 
devoted either to education, the laborious duties of niis- 
siunary woik at home and abroad, or the care of. tlic sick, 
in firm, aged, and poor. Kven the latest and most rigorous 
lefurin introduced among tlic Cistercians, that of I,.a Trappe 
(10(14), found favour in piihlie opinion, not only from tlic 
austerity of the life led by the 'IVappists, but from the 
great services rendered by them to agriculture. In Africa 
they hav6 charge of orphanages and agricultural hcIumiIs; 
in Ireland, at Melleray, besides a model farm, they also 
have a fiourishing school. Near Rome they are reclaiming 
(.lie malniious Campagna by drainage and large; plantatiuiis 
of oucalyptUN. 'i'liis modern tendency uf religious orders 
to eoinbino the most beiieitcial labours with strict self-disci- 
pliiie has given rise to a very large nnmber of brutberhoods 
and sisterhoods, devoted cliicily to education and charity, 
or to both. 

The lost phase of monasticism dates from the change 
introduced by I'ins IX. into the constitution and training 
of all but a few religious orders, changes based upon the 
strong religious and intellectual formation and the pro- 
trac:ted probation in use among the .Tesnits before their 
tiieinbo.rs are admitted to the iin.al vows of their profession. 

In the pi'ccoding historical suininary no s])cciai mention 
has bi‘en made of the military orders, of the mediaival 
Hospitallers, or of the numerous lay afliliations to the 
great monastic bodies, known in church history as Tertiaries 
or Third Orders. The terrible prevalence of leprosy in the 
Fast, and its spread during the middle ages throughout 
most Kuropean countries, wero met by the foundation 
evLM'ywhere uf leprosy hospitals, in which men and women 
of the highest nobility devoted themselves by the solemn 
vows of religion to the exclusive care uf the plague-stricken. 
Ill France thei‘e were several leprosy hospitals, generally 
laniring the name of St. Lazarus, which were served by 
none hut persons of royal or noble birth, who besides the 
ordinary monastic vows, bound themselves by a special 
vow to serve lepers all tlicir life. St, Francis of AssiMi 
and his early followers hud a predilection for the afflicted 
of this class. The orders of St. John of Jerusalem and 
the Gcnnan Knights Hospitallers of St. Lazarus had their 
origin in their devotion to the care of the sick pilgrims and 
the plague-stricken in Palestine, the latter taking special 
^large i>f lepers. I'he Hospitallers, being for the most 
puit knights or gentlemen, were soon induced or compelled 
by local necesbity to defend the Christian colonies against 
the Moslem. This military side of their vocation was 
exclusively that of the Templars, The dcsiro to redeem 
from biuvory the numerous Christian captives carried off 


hy the Moslems in their wars gave occasion to the founda- 
tion ill 1198 of the Tiinitarians, who made a special vow 
to pui;cliase the freedom of Chiistian slaves, or, ransom 
failing, to remain slaves in their stead. They counted at 
ae lime 260 houses. In 1210 the Order of Mercy was 
founded at Barcelona by Jaime 1., and ^t. Peter Nolasco. 

A priest of this order, Father Bulorziiuu, was almoner of 
Columbus' fleet in 1492, and the first missionary to the 
New World. In Spain the Knights of Santiagt) were 
founded to give hospitality to the numerous pilgrims to 
ComiH>stellu, and to protect them going and coming 
among the Moors; the Knights of Oalatrava, founded in 
1 168, and those uf Aleantai'a, in 1178, were instituted for 
this latter purpose. The Knights of the Glorious Virgin 
Mary — the Frati Godciiti, ealumniated by Dante and vin- 
dicated by his deBcendant, Count Gozzadini — WTro fouinh*d 
at Bologna in 12(i6 to restore harmony among the warring 
cities of Italy, and to protect the weak. They rendered 
great. Servians, and had houses in nearly all the principal 
republics. The Order of the Sword, foumled in Novlheni 
Germany in 1202, was merged later into that of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, who subdued the heathen of Hast Prusbia, 
and at'quired sovereign rights over the country. 'J’he 
Franciscans from tho beginning, besides the Friars or First 
Order, who were bound by the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, admitted a Second Order pf Nuns, 
the Poor Clares, bound by the same vows and strict in- 
closure. A Third Order arose out of men and women 
living in the world, who voluntarily practised poverty, 
devoting tlieir wealth to the rtdief of the poor or the foun- 
dation of hospitals. Some also practised vo]unt.iry chastity 
while living in their own homes, meeting occasii/nally to- 
gether for devotiunnl exercises. These Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries numbered 150,000 during tho life of St. Francis, 
and c«)unted among their members empeiors, kings, queens, 
and persons of all classes. Tiio Dominicans, Carmelites, and 
Servites had also, lamidcs the monks and nuns, a third 
order, of persons living ip the world. Tho pursuit of a 
higher ideal of pei’sonal perfection, on whi»h monaKticism 
is founded, was seriously iiitcrferod with by the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century-, and by the French Revolution 
and tho scepticism of the eighteenth. In tho ninuteeiitli, at 
one time, there was a great revival in France itself of tl:e 
monastic spirit, while as this is written a reaction of stern 
roprcMsion against monastic bodies and rlerical induiaiee 
distinguishes both France and the Italian and Spanish 
peninsulas. In the Kngiish-speakiiig world a deeper sense 
uf civil and religious liberty encourages the pursuit of self- 
sancti Meat ion and devotion to the good of others, and 
respects the right of individual conscience to seek and 
follow what is thought to be the better way. 

BfON'AUli. See Impkyan Pheasant. 

MONBOD'DO, JAMBS BUBNBTT, styled LORD 
(in his quality of one of the judges of tlio Court of Session), 
was born in 1714, at tJie family seat of Munboddo, iu 
Kiucardinesliire, and after studying at Aberdeen was sent 
to tho University of Groningen. He retunied home in 
1788, and from that time practised os an advocate at the 
l^ottish bar, till his elevation to the bcneli in 1707. 
is known in tho litcraiy world by two learned but para- 
doxical works ; the first entitled ^^A Dissertation on tho 
Origin and ProgiTss of Language ; ” the second, “ Ancient 
Metaphysics.” He is also rememhefed fur his curious theory 
that man was descended from tlie race of Simiie or Apes, 
whose tails bad gradually been worn ofT by their adoption, 
during countless generations, of a sitting posture. Ho 
died at Edifiburgli, 2bth May, 1799. 

MONCRXBFF GUN-CARRIAGE. See AnTiLi.EitY. 
MONETARY CONVENTIONS. See Lntkkma- 

TIONAL COINAGR. 

MONEY (Bullion). Not very long since the belief 
prevailed that wealth consisted solely of money, or of th^' 
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prdclous wliieh, wlicn not ulreaily in tlie state of 

inonpVt nrc cuitable of bein^ directly converted into it. It 
was tints asbuiiicd that whatever tended to heap up money 
or bullion in a country added to its wealth. If a nation 
possessed no gold or silver mines, the only industry by 
which it could be enriched was held to be foreign trade, 
being the only one which could bring in money. 'I'be com- 
ineice of the world w*as looked upon as a struggle among 
n.itions*— wliich could draw to itself the largest share of 
the gold and silver in existence. These ideas gave a false 
directi»)n to tlio policy of nations. Tl»c great political 
pcoiiotnist, Adam Smith, was the first to demonstrate that 
they are founded in error. 

The wealth of a country consists of all those tbfi^ 
which serve any liumaii purp<isc, and which nature does 
not afford gratuitously. To be wealthy is to have a large 
stock of useful articles, or the means of purchasing them. 
Kverything, therefore, for which anything useful or agree- 
able would be given in exchange, forms n part of wealth. 

Now money, although not synonymous with wealth, is 
yet rightly iTgarded as a part of wealth, because it is the 
instrument of an important public and private purpose. 
The question is — What is that purpose? Why is money 
a desiiable possession to a country ? 

The use of money consists in its being a convenient 
means for facilitating the distribution of industry. 

In tl)c first place, it is a common measure for values of 
different sorts. If a tailor had only coats and wanted to 
buy bread or a horst*, it would be very troublesome to 
ascertain how' much bread he ought to obtain fur a coat, 
or how many eoafa ho should give for a horse. Whereas, 
now, each thing has a current price in money. As it is 
much eabier to compare dilierent lengths by expressing 
them ill a eouimon language of feet and inches, so it is 
much easier to compare values by means of a common 
language of pounds, Bliillings, and pence. A still greater 
advantage in the use of money is, that it docs away with 
air the inconveniences of barter, and facilitates the division 
of employments. A tailor having nothing but coats might 
starve before he could find any person having bread to sell 
who w'aiited a c^>at ; besides lie would not want os much 
bread at h time as would be worth a coat, and the coat 
could not be divided. Consequently every one would bo 
obliged to sell liis commodities in exchange for anything 
which., being easily divisible, generally desired, and not 
liable to deterioration by keeping, would enable him to 
keep a stock of it for making purchases. Very few 
ui'ticles possess these uece8.sary qualifications ; and almost 
all nations, at a very early period, fixed upon certain 
metals, and especially gold and silver, to servo this pur- 
pose. Tlieso weiw the things w'hich it pleased every one 
to possess, and which there was most certainty of finding 
others willing to receive in exchange for any kind of pro- 
duce. They were among the most imperishable of all 
Bubstances. Beyond these qualities another unfolded itself 
by degrees. Of all commodities gold and silver are among 
the least influenced by any of the causes which produce 
fluctuations of value. 

When the precious metals had become virtually a medium 
of exchange, the contrivance of coining obviously suggested 
itself. The mere introduction of a particular mode of ex- 
change, by first exchaucing a thing for money, and then 
exchanging money for something else, makes no difference 
in the essential character of the transactions. It is not 
with money that things are really purchased. Nobody's 
income (except that of the gold and silver minor) is derived 
fi*om the precious metals. Money is merely a machine for 
doing quickly and eommodiously what would be done, 
though less quickly and eommodiously, witliout it. The 
diflerence between a country with money, and a countiy 
altogether without it, would be only one of convenience, 
aud to mistake money for wealth is Uko mistaking the 


road which may he the easiest w»ny of getting to a honsrf 
aud lands, fur tlic house and hinds themselves. 

Neither must money be confounded with iMipital. Before 
anything is money, it must be such that wo can go into tho 
market and imtnediuteiy use it in the purchase of com- 
modities or payment of. debts. Materials, maiihincry, 
so long as they are in full use, are capital, bat are not 
money. 

Gold and silver are articles of mere merchandise, w'hether 
in a raw or manufactured form — that is, as dust, ingots, 
bullion, or coin— when they are re-cxportt*d fr^m countries 
which merely receive thiMn for the purpose of distributing 
them. They are still articles of mere merchandise when 
they are imported for use in tl'.n arts, as for gold and 
silver plate, or for decoration, whether of furniture or of 
the person, or in any other way than that of curreney. 
They are still articles of mere iiiercliniidise wlicn they are 
exported in the shape of coin to satisfy obligations created 
in foreign countries. 

In transactions between nation and nation, except in 
cases where gold and silver are the natural products of a 
cfiuntry, they are rarely used, the imports and exports of 
the iiatiou as a rule balancing each other, and the influx 
and elHiix of specie out of or into any one country being 
determined by caust's similar to, those which govern the 
distribution of other products. Nor are all the transactions 
between tho inhubitants of any one country settled by the 
nmcliinery of the pn^cious metals. 'J'ho result may bo 
eftVetod by their substitutes. Tims, for example, trims- 
actions representing an average of £20,0()(},000 sterling 
are daily adjusted in one room in London, the bankers* 
clearing-house, without tho intervention of a sovereign, a 
shilling, or even a penny. In tho ahsonce of these sub- 
stitutes for the precious metals, tho adjustment of these 
mutual obligations would be so inconvenient as to bo prac- 
tically impossible. Convenience as well as economy in- 
duces a coininunity to dispense as far as possible with tlio 
imichincry of a metallic currency. Every one of the.so 
obligations is expri'ssrd in quantities of tlio precious 
metals. But the business done in three ordinary days at 
the clearing-house represents more specie than is to bo 
found in all the reseiTcs of all tho banks in London. 
Even if these were the only transiictions in which sub- 
stitutes are found for money, the speie possessed by tho 
London banks would Ixt made to operate as the machinery 
of trade more tlian a hundred times a year. 

A country, th(>n, supplies itself with such gold and silver 
as it nerds for the arts, in the same ivay that it supplii\s 
itself with other raw materials, by tho exchange of its 
exports. In the same way it obtains such sums of the 
precious metals as it needs for the purposes of ordinaiy 
retail trade and exehange. 'J ho amount which it retains 
of these metals is increased as its home trade inereaso.s, 
but is diminished by ccoiiumios in the substitution of sym- 
bols for coin. Thus the general use of cheques has tended 
to diminish the amount of specie circulatibn in a countiy, 
aud were one-pound notes adopted in England, as in 
Scotland and Ireland, a further economy would eiisuo, in 
so far as sueli notes, when put iii circulation, represented 
a larger sum than iniglit bo retained by the bank wiiieh 
issued them and was liound to exchange them on demand 
for gold. 'J'hcrc is reason to believe, then, that tho amount 
of specie circulating within a country varies little from 
year to year; for there is no motive to iiiciTOse its amount, 
and every morti'c to iv<iune it to the least possible quantity 
consistent with the fulfilment of thoso functions for which 
money is adopted as a nioasuro of value. It is possible 
that at the beginning of the present century there was 
nearly ns much metallic money in England as there now 
is; for although the pftpulatiuu has mure than doubh‘d, 
and the wealth of the country has grown in a far greater 
proportion, it is very likely that the enlarged dcuiaiid fur 
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money is compensated by the increa'^ed use of banking and 
drawing facilities, and the abandonment of the habit of 
boarding, a practice which was very general sixty and 
seventy years ago. 

The ordinary supply, then, of gold and silver, in so far 
as it is employed in the arts, and employed for the pur- 
poses of an internal currency, is efTected in the same way 
ns that by which other wants are satisfied. It does not 
aeem that these quantities of the precious metals can be 
materially ditninislied, just as they will not be materially 
increased. There may be, as there was during the great 
continental war, a demand for specie in order to pay 
troops; and if paper can be substituted for gold and 
silver, a drain Ufton the metallic circulation may take 
plaice. In the absence of such a substitute but little 
of these metals will pass out of the home circulation. 
Deailers in the precious metals find it possible to trench 
on other resources, the ainoniit of which is for less than 
that in circulation, hut which is far more open to these 
iiiflueiices. Gold and silver will hardly be extracted from 
circulation, except in some sliglit degree, and usually by 
oflering a })rcmium on them in the sliape of imports at a 
reduced price. But imuhous who need to export money 
can obviously procure gold in exchange for notes, and thus 
by contracting the proper circulation, and tlieninpon by 
putting an additional strain on the metallic currency, render 
any effect on the latter increasingly remote and difficult. 

A paper circulation purports to give tlic holder of the 
note a right to demand the sum specified in ilie note at 
bis pleasure. Under no other circumstances will paper 
circulate at par, i.f, bo exchanged at the sum which it 
represents. If the paper lias a forced currency, it will 
circulate ori1y*becauHo tiie solvency and good faith of tho 
issuing parties is trusted ; if it be suspected, or the pros- 
pect of redeeming the note bo distant, it will circulate at 
a depreciated rate, this rate appearing in the country which 
uses the note in a rise in prices, and in transactions with 
foraign countries in an adverse state of the exchanges. 
For example, tlio par of exchange, omitting fractions, be- 
tween England and France is twenty-five francs to the £1. 
If, however, French notes were inconvertible and liad a 
forced circulation, and the suspicion or risk attending on 
tho use of the paper amounting to 20 per cent., the prices 
of articles purcliascd in tlie Froncli market would rise by 
this or more than tliis amount, and it would take thirty- 
one francjj, speaking roundly, in paper to pnicure an 
English soveraign. This rise in the value of gold, or, to 
bo more exact, fall in tlio value of inconvertible paper, 
was specially manifested in the currency of the United 
States during the civil war. TJie discredit attacliing to 
this paper at one period was so considerable tiiat it took 
280 paper dollars to procure 100 gold ones. But wdth 
the return of peace*, and with an abundant revenue, the 
government was able to grapple with its public debt and 
its state paper, and now that the paper currency can be 
exciianged at f^easure for gold or silver it circulates at 
par. 

The most remarkable instance of the depreciation of 
paper money is given in tlie article on tho Mandats of 
the first French republic. 

Banks of issue find it possible to circulate a far larger 
amount of paper than the gold on which tho paper is 
b.ased. A bank, for example, may in ordinary times cir- 
culate £30,000,000 of notes, and be quite safe from risk 
if it retains only £10,000,000 of specie, ».s.4ias its metallic 
assets only one-third of its liabilities. It takes care, of 
course, if it is dealing lioncstly with those wlio use its 
not%, that tho remainder of its liabilities are covered by 
property, t.s. by bills of excliaiige arriving at maturity, or 
by quantities of government securities. A very valuable 
work on tliis subject is “ Money, and the Mbchanism of 
Exchange,*' by Trofessor Jevuns, London, 1875. 


MONEY (Currenc}') is metal coined for the purposes of 
commerce, usually stamped with tlie name and arms of tiie 
prince or state that directs it to pass current. In a more en- 
larged sense, money means any representation of property, 
whether in coin or in the form of paper— tiie currency or 
circulating medium. For general illustrations of our mone- 
tary system, the reader may refer to such articles as Bank, 
Bill of Exchange, Coin, Exchange, and Intkukht. 

Currency differs from the word money, in so fur as it 
expresses only that which passes as money at some tnne 
or place referred ta 

A gold currency is a very expensive one, end therefore 
numerous methods have been devised for superseding it 
by sometliing cheaper. Unless, however, law or custom 
itffcrvoDcs to give it efficiency, this cheaper material will 
only be worth its own intrinsic value. Thus a five-pound 
Bank of England note is intrinsically worth a few pence. 
It derives its value as currency or money from tlie obliga- 
tion it fixes on a rich' coi-poration to make good its pro- 
fessed amount to the holder. 

A currency which is not bullion, and is not worth its 
nominal value in coin or bullion, is called a '^depremted 
currency.” A depreciated currency, however, is useful for 
small transactions. In twenty shillings tliere is not as 
much silver as is really worth a sovereign, and in the 
same way 240 pence, which are as money equal to a 
sovereign, only make a small percentage of it in value as 
mcrcimndisc. To prevent incidental abuses arising from 
an over-valuation of silver coin, the legislature keeps down 
the quantity of silver coinage to the amount supposed to 
be required for small payinouts, and limits the extent to 
which silver is a legal te^er at forty shillings, and bronze 
at twelve pence. 

In tho enumeration which follows we give the coins 
most in use at present in various parts of the world, with 
their English values. It is necessary, however, to add 
that the gold coins are taken at their actual and the 
silver coins at their nominal value. Several of the coun- 
tries mentioned have in addition an inconvertible paper 
currency, which circulates at a reduced value. In Europe 
Austria, Russia, Greece, and Turkey liave all issued an in- 
convertible paper cuiTency, the nominal value of which 
finctuates in accordance with the financial condition of the 
country, and the same must be said of the Argentine Re- 
public, Brazil, Chill, and Peru in South America, and of 
Japan id Asia. In British India the gold coins ciiculate 
as commercial money,” lc. their value is computed accord- 
ing to the amount of the precious metal tliey contain, and 
nut in accordance with tiieir nominal value in rupees. Tlie 
standard money of British India is the silver rupee, which, 
though nominally woith 2s., has for many years maintained 
only a fluctuating value, generally about Is. 8dL In the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Australasian colonies the coins 
in circulation are exclusively British, w’itli the exception of 
those struck at the Australian mints. At the Cape all 
public accounts are kept in pounds, shillingB, and pence, 
but m%ny private persons still adhere to the old mode of 
reckoning in rixdollars, skillings, and stivers, tlie British 
equivalents of which are — the rixdollar of eight skillings 
e=ls. ; guildors^fiii. ; skillings of six stivers«2i[dL In 
Egypt tho coins of Turkey are a legal tender, but those 
most in use are such as have been brought into the country 
from the various European nationf and Sfianiah and Mexi* 
can dollars. English sovereigns and French twenty-franc 
pieces also circulate freely in Turkey. The French coinage 
was accepted as the standard system by the ** Latin Union,” 
or the countries of Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, in 
1865, and it lias since been extended to Snain, Greece, 
Rouinania, and Servia. In this system the franc is taken 
as the unit, the coin of corresponding value being called the 
lira in Italy, pM€ia in Spain, drachmi in Greece, Ui in 
Rouinania, and dinar in Servia. 
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COINS MOST IN USE, WITH THEIR ENGLISH VALUES. 


AUBTRlA-UUNaAIlT. 

100 kreutzcrsoHil guidon, 

B guidon lileco, 

4 w n 

2 w H 

1 m " 

1 w 

20 kreutzerw 

10 » » 

Bklgtum. See Fbamcs. 
Dknmmik. 100 krone. 

20 kroner pieco« 

10 u ft ■ 

2 It tt 

1 krono. 

50 ore piece, . 

40 It 

26 It 

10 It 

Fuamor. 100 centimesssl franc. 
20 franc piece, 

10 #/ H 

Ty tt n 

0 It n 

2 m It 


. Approxlnmte 

Hetol. VhIuo In Bug* 
liah Mun«y> 


gold, £0 16 10 
M 0 7 11 

uilvor, 0 8 11} 


60 centime piece, 

20 It It 

G KRM A VY . 100 Pfennlge^l mark. 

20 mark piece, 

10 V It . 

6 It It 

5 It It 

2 « M 

1 1 It ........ 

do pfennige piece, . ...... 

20 It n* 

Ghrrgk, Italy. See Franck. 
liETiiKi.i.ANOH. 100centB».l guilder. 
10 guilder piece, 

6 n 

2i » 

1 It 

2^ cont 

10 tt 

bn 

M<)Hwat. Soe Denmark. 

Fori ugal. 1000 reiHtt*! mllrei. 


Crown or 10 dollar, . . . . < 

gold, 

2 

4 

6 

1 1 al f-cro w u or 6 dollar piece, , 

ft 

1 

2 

2} 

One-fifth or 2 m“ , . 

99 

0 

B 

10 

One tenth or 1 » . . 

It 

0 

4 

6 

600 rois, 

silver. 

0 

2 

2} 

20i» « 

It 

0 

0 

10} 

100 M 

99 

0 

0 


60 M 

99 

0 

0 
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JtouHANiA. See Franck. 

Itu^gf A. 100 copeckoMl rouble. 
10 rouble piece, 

6 It 


) copeck 


Bbuvia, Spain. Bee Fuanok. 

Bwkdrn. Boo Dknmabk. 

SwiTZKBLANn. Boo Fbancb. 

Tohkky. 100 piastroH^l medjidle. 
Mejidie or lira (pound Turkiali or L,T.) 


gold, 1 11 fi 

M 0 16 10 

M 0 9 6 

ailvvr, 0 3 2 

0 17 

0 0 9 ^ 

0 0 7i 

0 0 8^ 

0^ 0 2 


20 plaRtraa, 

10 

6 

2 

I 

Norte Amkhioa— Britisb Dominior8. 
No correnoT ioBUed; Engliali and 
United Staten’ ooina In circulation. 
Hkkioo. 100 centg«»l dollar. 

16 dollar piece, 

8« M 

4 m m 


1 IH 
0 0 bi 

0 0 4f 

0 0 ' 


1 2 1 
0 11 0 ^ 
0 2 2a 

0 1 U 

0 0 Cif 

0 0 6 } 
0 0 
0 0 1 } 

0 35 10 
0 7 11 

0 8 11 } 
0 8 11 } 
0 17 

0 0 9} 

0 0 
0 0 2 

0 19 7 

0 9 9} 

0 4 10$ 

0 4 U| 

0 1 11 } 
0 0 Hi 

0 0 6 
0 0 2 } 


0 16 6 

0 8 8 

0 4 2 

0 16 
0 0 10 

0 0 5 

0 0 2 

0 0 1 


MBXtCO.~ Gnntinuttd. 

1 dollar piece, 

1 M It 

60 cent n 

23 M It 

Unitbu Statkh. 100 cenlB».l dollar. 
20 dollar piece (di>ul>ie eagle), . . 


Apiirnziftiate 
Vibiue lu Uiigo 
liah Money. 


10 M It 

6 It It ......... 

8 It tt 

SoiTTK Amrriga — Akokmtinr Kbpublic. 
ceiitesiinoHsKvl dollar ur pebo. 

20 peso piece, 

10 M It 

6 tt It 

1 » It 

Brazil. 1000 reisrs:^! milrei. 

20 uiilrei piece 

10 It tt 

2 M It ......... 


Chili. 100 ceutRVoa=il pcbo. 
10 peso piece, 

6 m w 

2 m n 

1m n 

60 centavo piece, .... 

20 M 

10 It M . . . . 

6 M » . . . , 

Statps of Colombia. 

IcO centavoH-.'l pcbO. 

20 peso pifCAj, 

10 


20 c tavo piece 
10 


0 4 6 
0 3 7 
0 19 } 
0 0 10 } 
0 0 4 
0 0 2 


gold, 8 4 9 

I 12 4} 

0 16 2} 

0 6 1 


Pebit. 100 centcsin)os*==l sol. 

20 sol pioi'e, 

10 M « 

6 It M 

2 m It 

1m m 

1m « 

DO centesimo piece, 

20 M It 

10 M It 

5 It M ....... 

VkNEZITRLA. See COLOIIBIA. 

India (Bi ilibb). 8 pio<« 1 pice; 4 pice 
niiiia; 16 annassul rupee. 

SO nipou piece (double Moliur), . • • 

15 M H (Mohur), 

10 M If 

5 » tt 

1 n tr (nominal value, 2s.;, . 


Japan. 100 8on=jJ yen. 
20 yon piece, . . . 

10 M ... 

5 M ... 

2 M ... 

1 It ... 

60 Ben piece, . . . 

20 M ... 

lO M • * . 

6 M ... 


gold, 

£0 

4 


silver, 

0 

4 

4 


0 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

gold. 

4 

2 

0 


2 

1 

8 


1 

0 

7} 


0 

12 

4} 


0 

10 

4 


0 


U 

silver, 

0 




0 


0} 


0 


4 


0 

0 

5 


0 

0 

2} 


0 

0 

1} 

gold. 

4 

1 

8 

99 

2 

0 

10 

99 

1 

0 

5 

silver, 

0 

4 

1 

gold, 

2 

4 

10} 

II 

1 

2 

5 

silver, 

0 

4 

6 


0 

2 


gold, 

1 

17 

6 

99 

0 

IB 

9 

99 



0 

silver, 

0 

8 

9 

tt 

0 

1 

10} 

It 

0 

0 

9 

tt 

0 

0 


If 



2 

gold, 

8 

19 

8} 

II 

1 

19 

B 

II 

0 

19 

10 

II 

0 

7 

11} 

silver. 

0 

8 

11} 

M 

0 

0 

9} 

tt 

0 

0 

5 

II 

0 

0 

2} 

gold, 

8 

10 

3} 

II 

1 

19 

8 

It 

0 

19 

10 


0 7 11} 


2 18 4 

19 2 

0 19 6 

0 9 

0 18 
0 0 10 
0 0 6 
0 0 2 } 


0 2 
0 0 10 
0 0 6 

0 0 2 } 


China. The HaikNan tael^'^10 macewlOO oandAr«en8»1000 
eaiih«Baverage rate of exchange, 6s. lOti., or 8} Haikwan taela 
to a pound Rterling. There are no national gold and silver 
coins in China, and foreign coins are looked upon but os 
bullion, and uBuallv taken by welgUU Mexican dolUrs ace 
In most general use. 
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MONGE. 


MONGOLIA. 


MONGE, OASPARD, was born nt Bcanne in 1746. ' 
- IIi» father was an innkeeper or hotel-keeper. The con- 
Btractioii of a plan of his native town brought him under 
tlie notice of a colonel of engineers, who procured for him 
an appointment as draughtsman in the military engineer- 
ing school of Mdzieres. In that caj)acity ho soon gave 
proof of great abilities, and at the age of nineteen was 
appointed assistant to Bossut, professor of mathematics, 
whom he accompanied to Paris in 17H0 as joint professor 
of hydrodynamics at the Louvre. Mongo was unrivalled 
in the communication of instruction, and in the interest 
which he could ineite in the iniiids of his pnpils. In 1780 
ho was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
in 1783 he succeeded Bezout as examiner of the naval 
aspirants. For his now pupils he wroU^ his treatise on 
statics. When the wars oeeasioned by the Revolution were 
on the ])oiiit of breaking out Monge was appointed minister 
of marine. He quitted his post in the following year, and 
became busily engaged in the operations for the equipment 
of the army, espin; tally the difHuult task of creating tnaiiu- 
factoricH of gunpowder, as France was thrown entirely on 
her own resources. Ho was an ardent patriot, but so far 
from a fanatic that he waa mure than once threatened with 
the guillotine, and might have perished had he been less 
necessary. 

Monge accompanied Napoleon in the invasion of Italy, 
and was largely concerned in those wholesale robberies for 
winch restitution vras made in 1815. These, however, 
innst be charged on the general ; while to the commission, 
of wdiich Monge was one, must be allotted the merit of 
having conveyed the pictures and statues carefully and 
safely, to Paris. He also accompanit^d the expedition to 
Egypt; and to him, with Bertliollet and Fourier, must of 
the scientific frnit of that undertaking is duo, not only as 
the collectors, but even as the courageous defenders of 
what they had gained. During this expedition a strong 
friendship gi'cw up between Monge and tlio futnre emperor, 
and Napoleon created him Count of Polusium when he con- 
stituted his new imperial nobility. The great services of 
Monge to the empire (though he often opposed Napoleon's 
extreme views) led to his dismissal from all his offices on 
the restoration of the Bourbons. This, and the destruction 
of the Ecole Polytechnique (since revived), are placed by 
Dupin among tlie causes of his death, which took place on 
28th July, 1818. The great achievements of Monge were 
the production of a complete theory of statics, his creation 
of an entirely new geometrical method, the descriptive 
geometry,” which is of such infinite u.se in preparing intri- 
cate plans and elevations, and his fine improvements in the 
methods of Descartes' analysis as applied to geometrical 
problems. He founded the splendid mathematical school 
called the £cole Polytechnique, which long made French 
artillery and engineer officers superior to all the world besides. 

MONGSYB' iMwtgir), the chief town and adminis- 
trative headquarters of Mongbyr district, Bengal, is situated 
on the south bonk of the Ganges. It has been a plac^ of 
considerable importance since the earliest days of the Eng- 
lish occupation of Bengal, although it did not become a civil 
station until 1812. It consists of two distinct portions — 
the fort, within which are situated the public ofiices and 
residences of the Europeans ; and the native town, stretch- 
ing away from the former eastward and suuthw'ai'd along 
the river. The fort is fonned by a great rampart of earth 
inclosing a rocky eminence, which projects some distance 
into the Ganges, and is faced with stone. It was probably 
nt one time a strong fortification. Towards the north the 
river conies up to the walls, forming a natural defence ; to 
the landward a deep, wide ditch surrounds and protects the 
fort. On entering from the railway station by the J. 41 I 
Darwaza or Red Gate, the principal entrance, Monghyr 
presvnts a very pretty appearance. The main road runs 
soothAvards between two laigc tanks, beliind each of which 


rise low hills. On one of these stands the Kama Clianra 
House, the property of the Maharajah of Vizianagararn ; and 
on the other, a fine building known as tlie palace of the 
Shah Soliib, and now the residence of the collector, behind 
which is the residence of Shuja Shah, son of Akbar, which 
has been converted into a jail. Between the hills lie the 
government gardens, with trim hedges and neat wire- 
fencing. Beyond the gardens, and usually on low eniiii- 
onces, are the houses of the other Europeans* The total 
population is 6(1,000. 

MONGOXIA comprehends a vast extent of country in 
the interior of Asia. Its length from east to west exceeds 
1700 miles, and its gn^atest width from north to south 
1000 miles. Its area is estimated at about 1,800,000 
square miles. On the north it borders on Siberia, on the 
east on Manchnria, on the south on China Proper, and on 
the west on the Chinese province of Kan-su, and on the 
Chinese government of Thianshan Pelu. 

The middle portion of Mongolia is occupied by the Great 
Goui (Ta-Gobi). South-east of the Gobi extends a more 
elevated and nueven country, which terminates hi a moun- 
tain range called Ho-lang Shan. Near 42° N. lat. it turns 
abruptly to the cast, forming nearly a right angle, and 
it is then called luslian by the Chinese, and Ongliian 
Oola by the Mongols; while another portion of it 
is called Khing-Khan Otlla. Some summits of this 
extensive range reach a height of 16,000 feet, far above 
the snow-line. The country which skirts this range along 
its western and uortliern base, and extends from it to a 
distance of between 50 and 100 miles, has a broken sur- 
face, the hills rising to some height above the valleys and 
small plains. Boiith of the Inshaii Mountains the country 
exhibits fertile valleys and mountains, partly wooded, as 
far west as the place where the Hoang-Ho River turns south* 
ward ; this fertile tract is included in the Chinese provinces 
of Pe-tche-li and Slian-si. But the tract further west is 
covered with hills composed of loose sand, mostly without 
water and entirely destitute of trees. That part of Mon- 
golia which is to the east of the Khing-Khan Oiila is called 
Kortshin. It is mostly a pastai*e ground, but some por- 
tions of it produce good grain. 

The country which extends along the north-western sidS 
of the Ta-Gohi is very mountainous, and within it rise tlio 
rivers Selenga, Kerlun, and Onon. This country, which is 
rich when compai'ed with other portions of Mongolia, be- 
longs to the high-priest of the Buddhists, who resides in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Urga, and is cuIKmI Koo- 
tookhtu. It forms a separate government of the Chinese 
Empire, and its general governor, called vang or kiuiy-vang^ 
os well os the lieutenant, called amban^ resides in the town 
of Urga or Oergo. The population of this town does nut 
exceed 7000, of which one-fifth are said to be lamas, or 
persons belonging to the ecclesiastical cstablitihment of the 
Kootookhtu ; bat it is a place of cxmsiderable traffic. 

As the whole surface of Mongolia, with the exc^iption of 
the deep depression of the Ta-Gobi, is more than 8000 feet 
elevatef above the sea-level, and as it stretches out in vast 
plains, to which the comparatively low ranges of mountains 
along its northern border cannot afibrd shelter against the 
northern and north-eastern winds, the climate is much 
colder than in that part of Siberia which extends along the 
base of the Altai range west of lake Baikal. 

The wealth of the Mongols consists in their numerous 
herds of camels, horses, and sheep. Cattle are only numer- 
ous on the more hilly tracts. Asses and mules are only 
found in the vicinity of China. 'Wild animals are numerous, 
especially hares, antelopes, djiggetais or wild asses, doer, 
foxes, sables, squirrels, and marmots. Water-fowl are 
plentiful on the numerous lakes and swampy tracts. In 
some places the desert is covered with small stones, from 
among which several kinds of precious stones, as chalcedony, 
agate, onyx, jade, cornelian, i&c., aixi collected by the Chinese. 
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Tnltahitanff, — The population may be estimated at about 
4.60<»,000, of whom 2,000,000 are Mongols, the remainder 
coiisiHliiig of Chinese settlers in the south-east and south, 
Kirjihia, Uriankhai (or Soyot), Manebu ; Chinese and others 
in l)zanp;aria or Western Mongolia. The Mongols are 
divided into two great divisions, the Eastern or Proper 
^longols, and tlie Western Mongols or Kalmucks The 
]*rojK*r Mongols are divided into three great uatkms, the 
I'shukhar, Khalkhas, and Sunnit, which occupy different 
districts, but all subniitted to the Chinese or Manchu 
])u\vcr daring tlic seventeenth century. The whole nation 
is divided into twenty-six tribes, c^led aimak. Each of 
these divisions has a hereditary prince, except the Khal- 
khns, who constitute one aVmak, but are governed by fonr 
liereditary princes, called khan$. All four claim a descent 
from Gcngliis Khan. The Mauchus have introduced among 
themselves a military division, according to which the whole 
ijutioii forms 135 banners, each of which is subdivided into 
regiments and companies. Each Mongol is bound to serve 
Hs a liorseniau from his eighteenth t«» his sixtieth year. 
'I'lie lilongols are Bhuddists, and acknowledge the f)alai 
Luma of I^ssa as their supreme head. Priests (lamas 
a ml huvariaks) are said to constilute one-third of the male 
|io)iulation. Tliey dress in yellow, with scarlet scarfs, lead 
It life of celibacy, and are the only depositaries of leaniing. 
Nufierstitions are rife among the people, and soothsaying 
and sorcery arc practised extensively. Only superior people 
arc bulled or burnt after death. The common people are 
exposed to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey. They 
tnidc almost exclusively with China Prtiper, to which they 
send live stock of ail kinds, receiving in return large quan- 
tities of brick tea, toliacco, brandy, silk, cotton and woollen 
fabrics, boots, and metallic wares. A remarkable pheno- 
menon amoug the Mongols has been the migration of whole 
nations from one district to another. One of these took 
place in 1771, when 800,000 persons of the Kerait tribe 
migrated to Gliitia to escape from the influence of Russia. 

MONGOLS' or MOGULS', a fierce and warlike tribe 
of Tartars of Central Asia, who first rose to great power 
under Genghis Khan (or Zingis Khan) at the beginning 
of tlie thirteenth century, and were possibly the greatest 
scourge that ever lashed the world. Elsewhere it is told 
how the chief Temugin became in 1206 Gkngiiis Khan, 
or ** Greatest of Khans'’ (see the article under that heading), 
the “Cambuscan bold” whose story Chaucer has “left half 
told.” Neither khan nor subjects could read or write, or 
had anything fairly to be called civilized habits. But 
Genghis Khan, though a savage, was an exceedingly able 
ruler, and perceiving the moral advantages of the Moslem 
faith, be forcibly put down the old idolatries of bis tribe 
and promulgated as the one necessary article of faith belief 
in God, All religions were tolerated under this simple 
creed, and all religious teachers held free from military 
service. Before this remarkable barbarian died, his army 
of 700,000 men had reduced under his sway the whole tract 
of Asia, from the Volga to the Pacific, and from SibcTia to 
the Persian Gulf. The Sultan of Clnuizme, who reigned 
over tlio land from the Persian Gulf to the confines of 
India, was ambitious enough to refuse annexation ; and as 
a result the Mongols ravaged the whole extent of his do- 
minrons from one. end to the other, overthrowing and blot- 
ting out iu fonr years the ancient civilization that six 
centuries since have not sufiiced to replace. A rebellion iu 
Tartary recalled Genghis Khan to its subduing; and he 
died there in 1227, exhorting his sons to complete tlie con- 
quest of China, which he had begun some years before. 
He is credited with the death of 500,000,000 of the human 
race. As the Mongols began, so they continued. 

Octal Khan (or Oghotai), the sun of Genghis, subdued 
Northern China in 1234, and then despatched 500,000 of 
his best warriors, under the famous Batu, his nephew (and 
brother of Kublai Khan), who was then governing the 


Ciispian provinces, to invade the West. This dreadful 
scourge, between 1236 and 1245, overran Turkestan, Astra- 
khan, Georgia, Circassia, Uussia (when they laid Moscow 
in aslies), Poland, and Hungary. After wasting Sorvia, 
Bosnia, and Bulgaria, they retired, retaiuiiig of their con- 
quests only as far west as Russia a£^a permanent possession. 
Another brother, Sheibain, conquered Siberia ab()ut 1242. 
At Octai's death, bis son Kuyuk reigned, but after Kuyuk 
another of these famous brothers, Oetai's nepiiews, came to 
the throne as Manga Khan, and he was followed by the 
still more famous brother, Kublai Khan. These, and their 
gi-eat general (and brother) Hulagu, added Persia in 1258, 
and the middle and south of China, betw'een 1260 and 
1279, to the vast em})ire of Genghis. Marco Polo's visit 
brings us personally before KuhluL TIjis greatest of the 
Mongols even desired to conquer Japan, and w'astcd 100,000 
men on tije, enterprise. Ho did conquer Corea in the north, 
and Tonquin. Cochin China, &c., in the south ; and Bengal 
and Tibet alike owned his supremacy. Ills capital was the 
town we now call Pekin. His religions tolerance was un- 
limited. He even sent to the Pope for Christian priests. 
The empire was, of course, far too gjeat to last. Kublai 
and Malign lived in a house, abandoning the tent-life of 
their grandfather. The primitive fierceness further decayed 
iu their successors, and with it the nominal empire fell to 
pieces, but it revived to the full in the atrocious Timuk-i- 
lf.no (Tamerlane), one of the descendants of Genghis, 
as he asserted — a man of feeble body (though not under 
6iz(‘d), and maimed ono hand and one foot, but as 
bloodthirsty a creature as ever disgraced human form. 
One after the other Turkestan, Persia, and Hindustan fell 
before him, and in 1401 he reduced Syria, thus coming 
into collision with tbo foniiidable Ottoman power then 
wielded by Sultan Bayazid, the Thunderbolt. Damascus 
and Aleppo lie laid in ashes, and on the mins of Bagdad 
he bnilt a pyramid of 90,000 skulls* then advancing through 
Armenia he encountered Bayazid at Angora, defeated him, 
and took him prisoner, July, 1402. He is said to have 
dragged the wretched “ Thunderbolt ” along witli his army, 
imprisoned iu an iron cage, but the tale is gravely doubted. 
Timur now meditated desamding on Europe. Meanwhile 
the descendants of Genghis Klian were expelled from China, 
and Timur, hastening to avenge the insult, died on the road 
in 1405. After a short attempt ou the part of his son to 
preserve the vast empire a peasant had thus created in his 
own life and alone, Timur's conquests dissolved ; but his 
grandson, Balier, founded tlie mure enduring Mouul 
Empikr of Hindustan. 

Under the head of Mongolian, or more accurately of 
Tukanian peoples, a large number of races are massed 
tcjgcther, and the total niiuiunt is estimated at 580,000,000, 
as many as the Caucasians of Em'ope and the Ethiopians 
of Africa put together. The Mongols proper now occupy 
the great space of the iuhospitablo plateau of Central Asia, 
with fragments widely scattered — one of them (the Kal- 
mucks) occupying a large tract astride tlie Volga near its 
mouth. Eastward they reach along the northern frontier 
of CliiiiA, touching the Manchu Tartars, the conquerors 
and administrators of Cliina during the last two centuries. 

Language . — The Mongol tongue is one of the Turanian 
tongnes; but its affinity to Manchu, Finnish, Samoyed, 
&c., is not at all comparable to the affinity of Greek with 
Sanskrit, or any other affinity among the Indo-Eureiiean 
group. In fact the chief bond of union is a common 
agglutinative composition, and a general harmony of struc- 
ture rather than a common stock of roots, as with our own 
group of tongues, though these latter are not altogether 
wanting. One great peculiarity of Mongolian and some 
of the allied tongues is the curious vowel harmony. All 
the vowels are grouped, «, o, u being the “ hard,” i the 
“ modiuiii,” f , d', it the “ soft and all tho vowels in any 
word must be of the some group. The Mongol alphabet 
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Ih derived throii"li tlio Uip;ur Turkinli from the Syriac. Tt 
gives seven vowels, eight diphthongs^ and seveiiteeii con- 
sonants. Sanskrit and other words noeessitnte further 
Bounds wliich are expressed by a Bubsidisiry alphabet, the 
Galik. Many letters are ambiguous, and the same sign is 
often differently pronnuiiccd according to its position in 
the word. Thus vrdti (palace) and urtu (long), narnn 
(sun) and nere (imnic), with countless other words, are 
written precisely alike. The writing is in perpendicular 
lines beginning from above, tlie first column being to the 
left. To get rid of much trouble with this clumsy alpha- 
bet, the Saga I'aiulita invented the Kalmuck ii]phal>et in 
1648, founded on the Mongol, but with many improve- 
ments as to facility in use, and avoiding nearly oil ainhi- 
guities. The Knlrnuck is therefore now used as a key to 
the older and diilicult Mongol. The spoken iaiiguagcs 
ditfer very slightly, hut the writing sometimes difl'ers eoii- 
si(h*rably between the two, beraiise, while the Kalmuck 
spelling is strictly phonetic and follows the present pro- 
iiiniciiilion, the Mongol hjadling is retained without altera- 
tion fioiii the aneieiit original style. 

MONWlACBiE is an order of plants belonging to 
tbe M 0 N 0 CII 1 .AM VDK.ic. The species are aromatic trees or 
shruhs, natives of South America chiefly, but also occur- 
ring in North America, Asia, Australia, and the islands 
of tlie South Pacific. The genus Moiiimia is native 
in Mauritius. The Sassafras tree of New South Wales 
(JJnrt/phura Saitsafra^') belongs to this order, Jts hark 
is used by the colonists as a tonic, and tlie soft light wood 
IB used for packing-cases, 

The following are the chief characters of the order; — 
The floWers are regular, hermaphrodite or unisexual. The 
periuutli is calyx-like, the tube clothed on the inside with 
a disc whieli bears the stamens; there are four or many 
teeth or lobes. There arc several stam<*ns. 'J’he carpels 
of the ovary are numerous, included in the perianth, bC‘ssiJo 
at its bottom, or immersed in the disc, one-cellcd, with a 
short htyle and siiriple terminal stigma. The ovules are 
solitary in eacli carpel, erect or iJeiululons. Tlie leaves are 
generally oppobltc. 

MON'XSM, the philosophical doctrine of the unity of 
substance, found its great iuterpn-ter in the renowned 
Spinoza, “the god-intoxicated philosopher” (1632-77). 
Angry with the Cartesian dualism which separated God and 
the world, mind and matter, and which was driven at last to 
asseit, as an exjilanution of the correspondence between 
thought and action which we nevertheless daily and hourly 
perceive to exist, that as bodily changes are about to occur 
God places the corre.sp()nding thought in onr minds at that 
instant, and that as wc think or will God causes the cor- 
responding action to take place, Spinoza undertook to re]dace 
the dualism of soul and body by proving, wdth the rigour of 
geomotrieal method, that there is only one substance, and 
that is God.” This is, on its philosophical side, pure monism, 
and on its theological side pure pantheism. Leibnitz sought 
to reconcile dualism and monism by his theory of Monads. 

Another variety of mouisin is that of the French Bene- 
dictine monk Dcscharnps (1710-74), who regarded the 
universe (/e tout uniifevAet) as a real being (un Sire qui 
ea-wfe), and that substratum (^fond) of wliich all perceiv- 
able things are modifications {nuance*). This view is called 
hyhzoUm. - 

Finally, for nothing is new under the son, Von Ifart- 
tnann’s recent “Philosophy of the Unconscious” is but a 
veiled monism, the subject being the unconscious spirit 
^ with the attributes of will and idea. Ho affirms that it is 
cqujilly as impossible for the “logical idea” of Hegel to attain 
reality without will as for the “ irrational will ” of Schop- 
enhauer to determine itself to prototypal ideas, and there- 
fore he demands the co-ordination of the two, and their 
treatment ns merely contrasted functions of one and the 
same functioning easciice^ 


BtONlTSTJB, U, long the offieial newspaper of the 
French governinent. It was commenced in 1781;, nnd then 
called the Gazette Nutionale^ ou 1^ Mimiie.uT Unireri-d. 
During tho Hevolution it acquired a hirge circulation, and 
great influence as a daily register of the terrible events that 
were then enacted. In 1800 it became an official jiaper. 
It was superseded by the Journal OJficiel, 1st January, 
1860, but it is still puhlished as an ordinary journal.' 

MON'ITOR is the name applied to the lizaids of the 
family Moiiitoridic in cunsequenco of the supposed warning 
they give of the approach or pro.<imity of the crocodile. 
The monitors are the largest known lizards. The body U 
very long, more or less rounded, and tho tail is gener.illy 
fMMupressed, and at least as long as the body. The limbs 
are strong; the toes are five in number, very long, hut of 
unequal size, and terminate in strong hooked claws. 7'lic 
head is covered with [lolygonal plates, and the skin of tbe 
body is beset with numcrons scales placed side by sidr, 
each eiicircled by a ring of very small tubercles, 'l lm 
tongue is long, slender, and forked, nnd is ctipable of being 
withdrawn into a sheath. There are teeth in both jaws, 
but 1)0110 on the palate. The eyes are large and bright. 
The monitors are fimnd chiefly in the warmer parts of tho 
Old World, but one genus (Helodcnna) is American. They 
live near the water’s edge, and the greater iminher aio 
aquatic in their habits. A few, however, are conipletidy 
terrestrial, living in dry, sandy deserts. I’hey are carnivor- 
ous, living upon small quadrupeds, birds, and the larger 
kinds of insects. Tliey often devour the eggs of ci-ocodiles 
and aquatic birds; and even small fishes, lizards, and tor- 
toises fall victims to their voracity. 

Tlie Monitor of the Nile {Monitor nifoticus) is about 
6 or 6 feet long, and of a gn'cnisb-gray colour, inottleil 
with black. I'he nape of the neck presents four or tivo 
horse-shoe marks of a yellow hue; and along tho hack 
seven or eight rows of spots of a yellowish-green tint ex- 
tend from the shoulders to the root of the tail. Tlie tail 
is compressed thronghout nearly its whole length, nnd 
strongly crested or keeled on the upper edge. It is one 
half longer than the body. This monitor is very common 
in the Nile, and is held in great veneration by the natives 
of Kgypt, who assert tlmt by the hissing noise which it 
produces, it gives warning of the approach of the crocodile. 
It also occurs in must of the other rivers of Africa. Its 
figuVe occurs on the ancient Egyptian monuments, probably 
on aceount of its devouring the eggs of the crocodile. 
The Sand Monitor {I'gammomurun arenaricui) inhahils 
tho dry oiid deserts of Egypt. It is less voracious than 
tho Nilotic species, and its food consists mainly of insects 
and eggs. It is about 8 feet long, and tl.e tail is round 
and devoid of any keel. The Lace Lizards (Hydrosaurus) 
are large forms, natives of Australia. The genus Ukiav- 
DKitMA, which is usually placed in this family, contains two 
species, natives of America, which aro tho only venomous 
lizards known to science. 

MONK* OKNSRAL. Goorge, the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Monk of i*etheridge, Devonshire, was born 6th 
December, 1608. At tho age of seventeen he acted as a 
volunteer, under Sir R. Grenville, in the'expedition to Cadiz, 
and in 1627 Ber>’ed with distinclion in the expedition to 
the Isle of Ithd. In 1629 he went to the Ia)w Countries, 
and served in the Dutch army under Lords Oxford and 
Goring, returning to England in 1688, at the commence- 
ment of the conflict between Charles I. and tlie Scots. As 
lieutenant-colonel in Lord Newport's regiment he displayed 
considerable skill and daring, and in consequence he was 
afterwards intrusted with a command in Ireland. Here he 
greatly increased his reputation, but his fidelity was sus- 
pected by the king, and he was for a time placed! under 
arresU Ho succeeded in satisfying the king of his inno* 
ceiice, however, and was appointed major-general of the 
Irish brigade, but in 1644 he was token a prisoner by Fair- 
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fax and war committed to tho*Towcr. In 1(547 he aban- 
doned the royal cause, look (he Covenant, and was sent 
by Cromwell to Ireland. Hero he had to contend against 
iiiiuKTouR didicnlticn, and in the end had to conclude a 
treaty with the Irish leader O'Noil, and to suri'ender Dun- 
dalk to the Itoyalist general, Lord Inchiqoin. In 1650 
Cromwell gave him the command of a regiment and placed 
tlie artillery under his charge, and Monk rendered good 
hervi»e by Ids bravery and skill at the battle of Dunbar. 

in Scotland at tlie head of (5000 men, ho rapidly com- 
]ili led the subjugation of the country, most of the towns, 
iiilimidaled nt his vigour and severity, suri-endering at dis- 
cretion. In the war with Holland in 1(»63 he was placed 
with Dlake and Dean in command of the British fie<*t, and 
with Dean, on the 2tid, Ord, and *20th July, he fought two 
of the most sanguinary naval battles recorded in the history 
of Europe, in which both his colleague and the Dutch ad- 
miral Van Troinp were slain. On the termination of the 
war Monk was sent by the Protector to suppress an insur- 
rection which had broken out in Scotland, and having ac- 
complished this bo remained there as governor for five years. 
After the death of Cromwell, Monk, who was the most popu- 
lar eommander with the aimy, was the most powerful man 
in the kingdom, and he managed matters with such con- 
hiimnmtc address that he was enabled, in 16(10, to effect 
(he restoration of Charles II. He was speedily loaded with 
ljf)iiours and rewards; was created Duke of Albemarle, 
knight of the Garter, sworn a member of the Privy Council, 
made iruistcr of the horse, gcnllcman of the bedchamber, 
and first commissioner of the Treasury, and received the grant 
of an estate worth XTOOO a year, representing over JC20,n00 
at the present day. In retmn he assisted in the trial of 
the regicides, acquiesced in the insults put upon Hie corpse, 
of his old commander, the illustrious Blake, and even gave 
up some private letters in order to secure the condemnation 
<»f Argyle, In 1(1(14, when the war broke out with Holland, 
lie was placed at the head of the admiralty; and when, 
in 1(165, the plague broke out in J.ronclon, he roninincd in 
charge of tlio cajiital, displayiug'as usual great courage and 
pruileiice. In 1666 he encountered the Dutch in a naval 
bat lie that lasted four days — 23rd to 2(}lh Juno — and teriiu- 
Uiiled without any decisive result; and again on 2Jlid July, 
w ln’ii to his customary courage and coolness be. added the 
most reckless daring. He died 3rd December, 1666, leav- 
ing an imnicnso fortune to bis only son, by Ann Clarges, a 
milliner, who had been for some years his mistress liefore 
bIic became bis wife. His nifo >vas a woman of masculine 
cliuracter and furious temper, and even exceeded liiiii in 
tivarico. A fortunate irdlitary adventurer, Mv>nk was cour- 
ageous, cautious, taciturn, and strong-willed, though some- 
what sluggish. With a higher moral clmracti-r he might 
)ia\e been a groat man, but unscrupulous and scltibh, he 
always remained a mean one. Asi^’lareiidon observes, 
‘‘ Prolit was always the highest reason with him.” On the 
death of his son in 1688 the title became extinct. 

MONKEY is a gemu-al n.aiue. applied to the ^yho1e of the 
order Puimatks, excluding man and the anthropoid apes. 
Two very distinct groups arc established — tlie Oatnrrhino 
!Monkcys, or those of the Old W orld ; and the Platyrrhino 
Monkeys, or tlioso of the New World. These nunies are 
given to them on account of the well-marked dill’erences 
in the form of the nose. The caturrhine group are noted 
for their narrow nose, in which the nostrils arc placed close 
together. The platyrrhiiie group, on the contrary, are dis- 
tliiguislicd by a broad and flat nose, with nostrils wide 
apart and separated by a broad i^eptum or partition. The 
true monkeys of tlie Old World dilTcr from the apes in the 
constant presence of callosities or hard bare patches on the 
buttocks, and by tlip almost constant presence of clau^k- 
pouehes and a long non- prehensile tail. The Baikions, 
wiiicli belong to this group, are distinguished chiefly by the 
iliortueis of the tail, the long muzzle, and dog-shaped 


head. The platyrrhino or American monkeys are destitute 
of callosities and cheek- pouches, and in most crises have 
a long prehensile tail, which is of such service to them in«» 
their rapid movements among the branches of trees that 
it has been called a fifth hand. For the divisions of the 
order Puimatks see that article. 

MONKEY POTS. See Lkcytkis. 

MONKEY PUZZLE. See AitAUCAitiA. 

MONKS. Sec MtiNASTinsM. 

MONKSHOOD. See Aconitis. 

MON'MOUTH, an Knglisli county bordering on 
South Wales, is bounded N. by Herefordshire, E. by Glou- 
cestershire and the river Wyc, S, by tlie Bristol Channel 
and the estuary of the Severn, and W. by a detached por- 
tion of Ilerefordsbiiv, by Brecknockshire, and (ilamorgaii- 
shire. Its greatest length E. to W\ is about 28 irdles ; its 
greatest breadth N. to S. 35 miles. 7*lio area is about 
672 square miles, and the population in 1881 was 211,267. 

Monmouth is a country of hill and dale, wood and 
meadow, with hills of considerable height on the west side, 
towards the Black Mountains. Sugar Loaf Hill is 1852 
feet high: Bloreiige, 1720 feet; Mynydd Macii, 1563 feet; 
Skyrrid Vawr, 1468 feet. 'J'he scenery in mniiy parts is 
exceedingly beautiful. The climate is mild in the valleys. 
The prevalent rock is Did Bed Sandstone, as far as Ponty- 
pool, wbeie Hu* Great South Wales basin of coal and iron 
ore begins, which is a district threaded by several long, 
parallel valleys sloping towards Newport, Hie cliicf outlet 
fur the mineral treuKiires of the county. Forges, tin 
works, rolling mills, mines, canals, and railways have 
completely altered the face of these solitudes, and inultil)lied 
the population l>eyond example. The prinei)>al works arc 
carried on at Pontyp(K)l, Aberyschan, Pantw'yan, Blaenavon, 
Nantyglo, Beaufort, Sirliowy, and Ebbw Vale, Tredegar, 
Kliyinney, &c. Knitted caps and stockings arc also made, 
but there are no important maijnfaetiire.s. 

The Wyc forms the eastern boundary of the county 
and flows south-east and south past the town of Monmontii 
to Chepstow, below which it enters the estuary of the 
Severn. Its whole course is maiked by a succession of 
beautiful and romantic landscapes. The Usk enters Mon- 
mouth from Brecknockshire near the town of Abergavenny, 
and Hows south-east, south, and south-west through the 
centre of tlio county till it enters the Bristol Channel by 
an estuary below the town of Newport. The Kumney forms 
the western boundary of the county, and falls into the 
Bristol Channel. The Monnow forms the boundary of the 
conuty on the north-east, and fulls into the Wye below 
Monmoulli, The Ehhw tiows through the county from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E,, and falls into the estuary of the Usk 
below New'port. 

The soil of Alonmouth is varifius hut generally fertile. 
The agriculture has been mueli improved of lute \o.*iis. 
The soullierii tract bordering on the Bristol (^liaiuiel is an 
alluvial soil, which in parts would bo o\eiiiowcd if not. 
protected by gi'oat dykes. 

MoiiinouHi is divided into six hundreds. It is in tho 
diocese of Ll.mdafF, and in the Oxfoid Cireiiit. Tho 
assizes are held at Monmouth. Under tlie Be<iisti'ibutioii 
of Seats Act of 1886 the county returns three niembers to 
the Hnuso of Commons. 

Hixiory nnd A nfiV/wif/cs.— Monmouth at the time of 
the Koman invasion was occupied by the Silures, who 
remained unmolested by the Komans until the reign of 
Vespasian, when they ivere conquered by Julius Froiiiiiius. 
From this time the Homans occupied their country until 
the year 408. It was then includetl in their province of 
Britannia PiiiTi.a. Caerlcon and Caerwent, under the 
names of hoa ^ilvrum and Vtitia Silurum, were important 
Roman stations on the l7o Juii(u or Julian Way. It is a 
subject of dispute whether Monmouthshire was ever wholly 
conquered by the English ; but they occupied the town of 
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Moninontli, Gicpstow, and Gaerleon. The Norman klngn. 
after their conquest of England, allowed the barons to 
r make incursions at their own expense, and rewarded them 
with the gift of the lands wliich they subdued. Mon- 
mouth, however, was nut included in England until the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

The principal ecclesiastical antiquities of this county are 
Tintern Abbey and Llanthony Abbey. The ruins of Tiiitcrn 
Abbey are situated on the right bank of the Wye, about 
9 miles below Monmouth. The roof and tower of the 
building have fallen, but the greater part of the rest 
remains in tolerable preservation. Th(» abbey w'as founded 
in 1131 for Cistercian monks, by Walter de Clare, and 
dedicated to St. Mary. It owes ninch of its present fame 
to the fine poem in w'hicli it has been celebrated by 
Wordsworth. The surrounding country is eminently pic- 
turesque. Llanthony Abbey stands at the f<int of the 
Black Mountain, in the Vale of Kwias and hundred of 
Abergavenny. The building is of earlier date than that of 
Tintern, and in a style of transition from Norman to Early 
Euglibh architecture. Only a small porlion remains. Itnins 
exist of about twenty-five castles, including those of Raglan, 
Chepstow, Caldecoty Abergavenny, Grusmoiit, Ditihain, 
Monmonth, where Henry V. was born, and Usk, the birth- 
place of Richard 111. and Edward IV. 

Monmouth, the chief town of the above county, and a 
municipal borough, is situated amidst very tine scenery In 
the north-east of the county, on the Wye, 184 miles from 
London by the Great Western Railway. 'I’he population 
ill 1881 was 6111. Monmouth is the centre of a district 
of boroughs with a total population of 46,033, returning one 
member to the House of Commons. The spring and summer 
assizes and courts of petty sessions arc held here. It is the 
place of election, and a pulling-place for the county, the stMii 
of a county court, and the head of an archdca<*onry. There 
are some iron and tin-plate works, corn mills, tanncM'ies, 
and paper mills, snd a good carrying trade Is carried on 
by nitvins of the Wye. 'i’he town stands among hills in a 
beautiful pait of the Wye, near the mouth of the Mounow, 
which winds round it, and from which it borrows its name. 
It consists chiefly of one main street ; it is neatly built and 
paved, and has a good supply of water. Tliere are remains 
of the Norman castle in which Henry V. was born in 1387, 
of a priory house, and of Hie old town walls near the 
Welsh-gate, on tlie Moimow bridge. The principal build- 
ings are — St. Mary’s Cliureli, in the Early English style, 
with a spire 200 feet high, once the Priory Church ; St. 
Thomas’ Noi-man Church, and four chapels; towii-liall, on 
pillnrs, and statue of Henry V, ; savings hank ; library ; 
gas-works ; Kelson’s Pavilion, on the Kyinin Hill ; Jones’ 
free grammar school, for whieh new buildings were erected 
in 1863 ; almshouses, and union poorhouse. Three bridges 
respectively cross the Wye, the Monnow, and the Trothey, 
A branch of the Wye. in the vicinity of Monmouth is 
Troy House, In which are preserved Iho cradle of Henry V., 
and the urmonr he wore at Aginconrt. TJiis monarch, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth, the famous historian, w'ere 
born in this town. The old British name of Monmouth 
was Monyivy, its first charter was granted by Edward 
VI. Under the Municipal Act its corporation consists of 
four aldermen and twelve councillors. Woollen caps were 
once largely manufactured in the town. They are referred 
to by Shakspeare (“Henry V.,” act v. scene 7) ; and it w’aa 
ordered by the Act 13 Elizabeth, cap. 19, that they should 
be universally worn on Sundays and holy days. 

MON'MOUTH, GBOFFBBY OF. a historical ro- 
niunoer rather than a chronicler prop<*r, wrote immediately 
Vtcr William of Malmesbury, the great chronicle-writer, 
KolsTt earl of Gloucester was the good patron of both 
these distinguished men, and Geoffrey’s “History of British 
Kings,” w'hicli appeared in 1147, is dedicated to him. 
Geoffrey was a Welsh priest of considerable culture, both 


in T^tin and Welsh, and used a fine old Welsh history of 
Britain, full of marvels, much as the “Ossinnie poems” 
were used by Macpbei'son in the first years of George 111. 
The first copy was in four books, which, however, he ex- 
panded into twelve, building an entire fanciful romance 
upon a slender basis of fact, and casting the whole as closely 
in the mood of the actual ohronicics as Defoe could ha\o 
done had he lived in that time. His kings are exactly 
described in minute detail, all the way from Brut,, great 
gi'andson of Aineas of Troy, to Cadwallo, who died iu f)89. 
Many devoutly believed in the whole, but the graver chron- 
iclers were greatly scandalized, and failed nut to use very 
strong language on this fabler, whoso fables shall be 
straightway spat out by us all.” Gorboduc (theme of our 
first tragedy), Lear, and King Arthur himself we ow-o to 
the iiiiagiimtioii of Geoffrev. 

MON'MOUTH. JAMES. DUKE OF. was the son 

of Lucy Walters, a mistress of Charles IT. during his exile, 
and was Wn 9th April, 1649. His paternity is doubtful, 
but Charles always regarded him os his own son and treated 
him with great tenderness. In 1663. at the age of sixteen, 
he was married to Anne Scott, the daughter of the Earl of 
Buoeleuch, the wealthiest heiress of Scotland, having pre- 
viously Imto created Duke of Orkney, Duke of Monmouth, 
and knight of the Garter. At the court he was treated 
as a prince of the blood, and honourable and Inerativo 
offices were showered upon him by the king. In 1663 
he displayed much courage under the Dnke of York in 
the naval battle of Lowestoft, and in 1673 he gained some 
distinction in cuinmand of the English auxiliaries against 
the Dutch, bnt his fame was tarnishtMl by his shamelcNS 
vice and profligacy. At this time, when the country was 
greatly alarmed at the prospect of a return to Roman 
Catholicism, Monmouth bt'came the tool of a faction w'liich 
Hongbt to make him the rival of the king’s brother, James, 
duke of York. A story to the effect that Charles had been 
nmiTied to Lucy Walters was set aflmit. The king, howr^ver, 
gave this a public and formal denial, and in 1679 Mon- 
mouth was ordered to retire to Utreclit. He returned, 
however, the same year, and under the guidance of Shaftes- 
bury he made a kind of royal progress tlirongh the dis- 
contented counties of England, accompanied by a retinue 
of malcontent nobles who were conspiring to excite a geiieml 
insurrection throughout the country. The immediate fruit 
of this extensive conspiracy was the Rye House Plot, 
montb saved himself from prosecution by betraying all lie 
knew, and by expres.sing penitence both to the king and 
the Duke of York, He afterwards withdrew his confcssioti 
and was compelled to leave the country. On the acuesJon 
of .Tames 11, Muninouth weakly yielded to the counsels of 
Lord (iroy, Fletcher of Saltimn, Koheit Ferguson, and the 
Earl of Argyle, to attempt the invasion of England. On 
lull June, 1685, ho landed with a small following at Lyme 
Regis, and publishea a doclaration branding James as a 
murderer and usurper, and declaiing himself the legitimate 
heir to the throne. From the first the expedition was a 
niiserahle failure, and after the disastrous defeat of Sedge- 
moor, 6tb July, Monmouth fled for his life, but was arrested 
two days afterwards and sent to London. He made the 
most abject submission to James, and at a personal intvr- 
view and by letters ploade<l desperately for his life, bnt 
James was unrelenting, and on 13th July, 1685, Monmouth 
was executed on Tower Hill. (See Macaulay’s “ History 
of Phiglund,” vols. i., ii., and Green's Short Histoi'y of 
the English People.”) 

MONO'CEROS (the Unicorn), a rather obscure oon- 
Btellation of Hevelius, surrounded by Hydra, Caiiis Major, 
Orion, and Canis Minor. See Plates Consticllations, 
both Northern and Southern Hemisphere, on the margin at 
tlie figures VII., VIII. 

MON'OCBLAMYD'EJB is a dirision of the plants 
grouped together as Aiigiospcrmcte, in which there is a 
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calyx and no corolla, or a calyx-like perianth of more than 
«nc whorl, or in which the perianth is radoced to scales 
or is altogether absent The flowers are often nnisexnal, 
and grouped In cones or catkins. Other names for this 
division are Apetalie and Incomplctie, but it is an unsatis- 
factory and artificial grouping, as many of the orders really 
belong to the Polypetalie. The classification of the orders 
in this division, according to Bentluun and Hooker, is given 
in the article Botany. 

BBON'OOBORB (Gr. numochordos^ with one string), 
an instrument of one string, used by scientific musicians 
for the purpose of aseertainiiig and demonstratiug tlte 
relative proportions of musical sounds. It is composed of 
a board or rule, divided and subdivided into various parts, 
and of a string stretched across two bridges, one of which 
is movable. 

It is not difficult so to arrange a monochord as to ascer- 
tain the number of vibrations in a second of a string tuned 
to a certain pitch by ear, and to register and print them. 
Such an appai-atus is shown in tig. 1, where m is the 


registering apparatus; x, the frame of the monoc1iord| 
a, its string; i£, tlie counter- vreight and triangular support; 
K, a rotating bow, by wliich the string of the monocliord-- 
is kept iu a state of constant vibration for any required 
time (seen in detail in fig. 2). j, fig. .B, is the movable 
bridge used in tuning the string of tlie monocliord. Fig. 

4 is the registering apparatus. The upper cylinder, a, 
holds the paper on which the vibrations and seconds are to 
bo printed. The middle cylinder, n, is covered with carr 
bunized tracing paper. One end of the paper on the tipper 
cylinder, a, is attached to the lower cylinder, c, and wlnm 
the apparatus is in action it is wound on to the lower cylin- 
der by turning the handle, d. This paper is strained and 
kept ill close contact w'itli the tracing paper on cylinder 
B by tlio resistance of the counter- weight E, shown in 
fig. t. The string to which the counter-weight is attaclicd 
proceeds from the reel forming part of cylinder A, p.assing 
under a pulley on tlie font-board of the registering appara- 
tus, and from tiience over a pulley attaclicd to the upper 
part of the triauguloi* support of the counter-weight. The 



string of the monochord, when pnt into a state of vibration. 
Impinges *)n the piece of brass attached to the spring and 
printing point r (fig. 4), which is caused to strike the 
jiaper in contact with the tracing paper on cylinder b. 
The paper consequently receives a printed dot, and if the 
papiT were at rest the printing point would continue to 
strike at the place where the dot was printed; but as 
the paper during the operation is in constant motion by 
being wound from cylinder a to cylinder c, it receives a 
Bucoesston of printed dots from the tracing paper, thus 
recording the vibrations of the string of the nionuchord. 
At the same time the plate at the end of the rod g (fig. 4) 
Is struck by the finpr evei 7 second, cither by watching a 
pendulum, or what is more convenient, a metronome sot to 
sixty, which will give seconds ; by this process a second 
series of printed dots is obtained, which mark off the num- 
ber of vibrations that have passed in every second. The 
string of the monochord is tuned by means of the screw ii 

(fig- 


BKON'OCLZNli is the term applied in geology to the 
curve joining two horizontal portions of strata on different 
liorizotiK. It appears as though formed by the bodily up- 
heaval of a portion of a horizontal set of bods, the cur\H*d 
strata joining the upheaved portion and the beds remaining 
at the lower level, forming the monocline: w'here the flexure 
is too sharp or tlie displacement great a fault is produced. 
A remarkable example of a inonoclinal fold occurs iu the 
South of England, where the cretaiu?ous and tertiary rocks 
are bent into a sharp fold in the Isle of Wight 

MONOCLIN'ZC FELSPAR is the name often applied 
to ortlioclasc to distinguish it from the triclinic or plagio- 
clastic felspars. Orthoclase and hyalophane or baryta 
felspar are the only two felspars crystallizing in the tnono- 
diiiic system. 

MONOCLIN'IC BYSTKBf of crystallization is that 
in wliich there are three axes unequal, and one of them, the 
clino^diagmalj inclined to the plane of the other two: 
the longer axis of these is termed the principal axis, that at 
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right angles to it the orfho-^dlaffonal The cleavage in 
this system is usually parallel to the plane of two of the 
axes, or parallel to one of the prisms or domes: when 
occurring in moi’e than one direction in any species it differs 
in degree in the different directions. Common minerals 
cryslalii/Jng in this system are urthoclase, augitc, horn- 
blende, and gypsum, besides many others. 

MON'OeOTYLS'DONS is one of the large primary 
riasses into which the vegetable kingdom is divided. The 
class derives its name from the seed having only one coty- 
ledon. It was also known as Endogens, which name it 
received in ccmscqucnco of its new woody imittcr being 
constantly developed, in Hie first instance, towards the in- 
terior of the trunk, only curving outwards iu its subsequent 
c(»urse downwards. Tliat palm-trees grow in this way 
was known so long ago as the time of Theophrastus, wdio 
distinctly speaks of the dificrences belweeu endogenous 
and exogLMioiis wood. 

But that this peculiarity is also extended to a consider- 
able part of the vegetable kingdom is a modern fact, the 
discovery of which we owe to the French naturalists l)au- 
Ixmton and Desfuiituines. Tlic path was snlisequently 
much extended, especially by Muhl, in an elaburaie essay 
upon the anatomy of palms. 

For convenience we may take the phenomena of growth 
ill a palm-tree as typical of the monocotydonous structure. 
In the beginning the embryo of a palm consists of a cellular 
basis, in which a certain nuinher of huiuiles of ligneous 
fibre are arranged circulaily (fig. 1) d<iwn the radicle, 
deriving their origin from the plumule. Iniinediately sub- 
sequent to germination, and as soon as the riuliinentary 
leaves of the plumule begin to lengthen, s]iira) ves.*>els 
appear in their tissue in connccliim with the ligneous 
biiiiillcs; the latter increase in quantity us the plant ad- 
vances in growth, shooting dow’iiwurds through tho cellular 
tissue, and keeping parallel tvith the outside of the rout. 
At the same time the cellular tissue increases in diameter 
to make room for the descending woody bundles. At last 
a young leaf is developed with a considerable number of 
such bundles proceeding from its base downwards, and as 
its base passes all round the plumule, consequently passing 
downwards alike on all sides of the centre that it surrounds. 


Fig. 1. 



Within this a second leaf gradually unfolds, the cellular 
tissue increasing horizontally at the same time. The 
w'oody bundles, howe\ jr, soou cease to maintain anything 
4.1 ke a parallel direction, but curve outwards us they pass 
downwards, losing their extremities in the roots, or in the 
celluhur integument on the outside of the first circle of 
bundles (fig. 1). At tho same time the second leaf pushes 
the first leaf a little from the centre towards the circuin- 
fereuce of the plane or cone of growth ; the consequence 


of which Is that the woody bundles next tl.e base of (he 
first leaf arc drawn a little outvy'ards, and form descending 
axes, which hencefoi-wards are found at first to curve 
inwards towards the centre of the young stem, and after- 
wards outwards towards its circumference. In this manner 
leaf after leaf is developed, the horizontal cellular system 
enlarging all the time, and every successive leaf, as it forms 
at the glowing point, emitting more woody bundles curving 
downwards and outwards, and consequently intersecting 
the older ai‘cs at some place or other. The result of this 

Fig. 2. 



is that tlie first-formed leaf will have the upper end of the 
arcs which belong to it longest and much stretclied oui- 
wardly, while the youngest will have the arcs the straiglit- 
est{ and the appearance produced in the stem will be tliat 
of a confused entanglement of woody bundles in the midst 
of a quantity of cellular tissue (fig. 2). As the stem ex- 
tciulK its cellular tissue longitudinally while this is going 
oil, tho woody arcs are consequently in proportion long, 
and iu fact usually appear to the eye as if almost paralh*!, 
except here and there, where two arcs abruptly intersect 
each other. As iu all eases the greater number of arcs 
curve outwards as they descend, and eventually break up 
their ends into a multitude of fine divisions next tho cir- 
cumference, where they form a cortical integument, it will 
follow that the greater part of tho woody matter of tho 
stem will be collected near the circumference, while the 
centre is kiqit comparatively open, and will consist chiefly 
of cellular tissue ; and when, as in many palms, the stem 
has a limited circumference, beyond which it is its specific 
nature not to distend, tho density of tho circumference 
must, it is obvious, be proporlionahly augmented. 

In many of the larger kinds of endogens the stem increases 
principally by the development of a single terminal bud, a 
circum.stnncc unknown in exogens properly so called. In 
many, however, as all grasses, the ordinary growth taken 
plat'o by the full development of the axillary buds in 
abundance. In general there is so great a uniformity in 
the structure of a monocotylcdonous atetp that tbocounqon 
canc or asparagus sufficiently illustrates its peculiarities. 

Gra$$e« are endogens with hollow sterna stieiigthened 
by transverse plates at the nodes. This is seen in tho 
bamboo, whoso joints are used as cases to bold rolls, or Iq 
any of our indigenous species. In this case the deviation 
from habitual structure is owing to the circumference 
glowing faster than the centre, the consequence of wl.ick 
is tho tearing the latter into a fissural passage, except at 
the nodes, where the arcs of ligneous tissue originating in 
tlie leaves cross over from one side of the stem to the otlier, 
and by their entanglement and extensibility prevent tho 
possibility of any rupture taking place. That this is so is 
proved by the fact that the stems of aU grasses are solid 
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or nearly so, ns lonjj as they gi'ow slowly; and that it in 
W! Oil the rapidity of their development is much accelerated 
that they assume their habitual hssural character. Inde- 
pendently of that circumstance their organization is quite 
tiorma). 

The ago of endogenous trees has been little studied. 
When thc5 circumference of their stem is limited spcscifically, 
it is obvious that their lives will be limited also ; and hence 
we fiifll the longevity of palms incuusiderable when compared 
with that of exogenous trees. Two or three hundred years 
arc estimated to form the estremo extent of life in a date 
]i:ilm and in many others. But where, as in I>raca:iia, 
the degree to which the stem will grow in diameter is in- 
deHnite, the age seems, as in exogens, to bo indefinite also. 

Important as the character fiiniished by the internal 
nmnner of growth of a monocotyledon obviously is, it is much 
cnliAiioed in value by its being found very generally accom- 
])anied by peculiarities of ca’gauization in other parts. The 
h‘a\es have, in almost all cases, the veins placed in parallel 
liiK's, merely connected hy transverse single or nearly 
hingle bars. When such an appearance is found in dicoty- 
li-dons it is always fallneions, and is found to be owing to 
the excessive size and peculiar direetinii of a few of the 
hu ger veins, and not to be a gimcral character of the vena- 
lion, as is sufficiently obvious in Plantmjo hinceolala^ Gen- 
tinua and many more. The flowers, too, of mouocoty- 
li'dons have in Tiiost cases their sepals, petals, and stamens 
corresponding with the number there, or cli arly referahk to 
that t}pG; and the pistil usually participates in the same 
jH'culiarity. Where such a proportion exists in dict»t}lc- 
dons it is usually confined (o the sepals and petals hy Iheiii- 
f»elves, or to the pistil by itself, not extending to the other 
or::ans. In monocotyledoua it is almost universal in ail 
wliorls of the flower, although sometimes obscured by the 
abortion, dislocation, or cohesion of particular parts, os hap- 
pens in the whole of the extensive natural order of grasses. 

'j'lie embryo of a monoeotyledoii is, in its couiinoiiest state, 
a small undivided cylinder, which protrudes from within 
its substaiioG a radicle from one end and a plumule from a 
little above the radicle ; in other cases its embryo has a slit 
on one hide, in the cavity of which the plumule reposes; 
or, finally, the embryo is a flat plate, as in grasses, with 
the plumule and radicle attached to its face near the base. 
In the latter case the flat plate is a 8 i)lita ]7 cotyledon, 
whieh, in the second instance, is folded together so as to 
give the embryo the appearance of being slit, and wliich 
in the first, or most habitual condition, is not only folded 
up, but united at its edges into a case entirely burying the 
plumule aud cotyledon. Hence the embryo is called niono- 
cotylcdonous — a name that is really vuiexeepti<mablc, not- 
withstanding the occasional appearance of a second ludi- 
mentary cotyledon, as occurs in common wheat. 

It lias already been stated that tlio ladiclo is protruded 
in gerinirintion from within the substance of the embryo ; 
the hose of the radicle is coiiseqnently surroundod by a 
minute collar formed of the edges of tlie aperture produced 
by the radicle upon its egress. Eer this iTasoii monocoty- 
ledons are called endorhizal. 

Hence the great natural class of plants forming the 
subject of these remarks has five most important physio- 
logical peculiarities, by all which combined, or usually by 
each of which separately, the class may be clKaractcrizcd : — 
(1) The wood is endogenous; (2) the leaves are straight- 
veined; (3) the organs of fructification are ternary; (4) 
the embryo is monocotyledon ous ; and (5) the gcriuinatiou 
is cndorliizal. 

Monocotyledons probably contain more plants contribut- 
ing to the food of man, and fewer poisonous species, in pro- 
portion to their whole number, titan dicotyledons. Grasses, 
witli their floury albumen, form a large portion of this class, 
to which havo to be added palms yielding fruit, wine, sugar, 
lago, Aroidooefs, Maronta, some Amaryllidoccw, &c., pro- 


ducing arrow-root, the nutritious fruit of the plantains, 
the aromatic secretions of Zingibeiacese, Orcbuhineie, 
forming salep, and Hioscoreaenw, producing yams. Among** 
the deleterious 8]K*cieH we linvo little worth notice beyond 
the poisonous miicilag<> in the bulbs of certain Amaiylli- 
dacea^ and the acrid secretions of Aroidaeeac. For tlie 
class! Heat ion of irioiioeotyleduiis see the article Botany. 

MONCE'ClOUS is a term used in botany when the 
flowers are unisexual, and the mule and female occur ulf 
the same plant. 

MON'OGRAM (Or. monng^ one, and gramma^ a letter), 
n cipher or cluiracter formed by an interlacing of letters, 
and intended as an abhn'viation of a name. Monogiums 
wert' formerly very fashionable, and are not uncommon on 
Greek and Homan coins. The Greek munugram 
on the name of Christ is found on coins of the^ 
reign of Constantine. The vertical stroke is tlie 
1 of IirSoS (.Icsiis), and tlie cross and Iniif 
lioop at tlie top of the I ghe X P, the first letters of 
XPIST02 (Christ). The Latin one, I.II.S. (Jesus Ilom- 
inum Salvator), Avas invented by S.in Bernardino of Siena 
ill 1437, and at once became u great favourite, replacing 
the more recondite Greek figure. On our Saxon coins, as, 
for example, those of King Alfred, monograms frcqncnlly 
occur. 

MONMOUTH (Or. monof and Uihnit\ a term iiitro- 
diiccd into English to signify a pillar hewn out of a shiglo 
block of stone. Some remarkalile exami>Ies have l)ei*ii 
found in Egypt, ns the zodiac of Dendenih and the ubelWc 
of Luxor, wliich have been removed to Paris, and the stoiiB 
called Cleopatra’s Needle, more recently conveyed to London 
and erected upon the Thames Embankment. Herodotus de- 
scribes a monolith at Sals, whieh cmitaiued an apartment 
18 cubits long, 12 broad, aud .0 high. 

BION'OIiOGUB (Or. monoit and a discourse)* in 
its original sense, a speech uttered by one of the rlmrae- 
ters of a play when alone, and synonymons with thi‘ word 
soliloquy; but now frequently employed to designate a 
class of public entertainments in which a single person, hy 
changes of dress and voice, represents several individuals. 

MONOMA'NIA. See Insanity. 

MONOREET'RIC SYSTEBl of crystallization is the 
first degree of symmetry ; in it there are three eiiiml axes 
intersecting at right angles. This system is also called the 
Cl’iuo, Isometric, or Uegular System. 

M0N0FET'AX«.A:. See CiAMoncTAi.ii):. 

MONOPH'YSITB or JAC'OBXTE HERESY, 
founded by .lacob, bishop of Edessa (died .588), in con- 
tinuation of the teachings of the hcrcsiarch Eutyclies, 
whoso followers had also occasionally lioriie the name. 
The inniu point was the teaching of the absorption of the 
human by the divine nature of Clirist, so tJiat in him was 
only one nature (Gr. munos^ one; phu»h^ nature). Tlicie 
are maiiv .Tacobites still iu Armenia and Egypt. 

MONOP'OLZES arose from the ancient prerogativo 
of the crown in England to regulate all matters of trade. 
Even as early as the Conqueror's time we find merchants 
paying the king for cxelusivo privileges of one sort and 
another, and perhaps in these early times monopolies served 
a good purpose in encouraging commercial ad veil tore. 
Every monarch, down to the close of tJie sixteenth cen- 
tury, not only sanctioned monopolies but eiicournged them; 
but it was under the last ruler of this long period, the 
great Queen Elizabeth, that they rose to their greatest 
height. She in her devoted eneouragement of English 
commerce fostered in every possihlM way the furination of 
the great London merchant rompimies, and granted them 
almost any privileges tliey desired. She carried out the 
same system with individuals in wliom she saw, or thonglit 
she saw, ability to pusli any particular trade or manufac- 
ture. Tims, and also here and there, no doubt, from merely 
personal motives, she granted monopoly after mouopolyi 
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UTiHl almost every main article of trade was limited to a 
few liniids in the first instance. Salt, vinepir, leather, and 
t*coal were ainonj; the worst-farmed of these protected ar- 
ticles. The ovd grew crying as the prosperity of England 
revived under the firm and patriotic rule<if the queen. In 
lo71 questions in Parliament began to be plied. The 
qneeii caused the questioners to be reprimanded in the 
Star Chamber as having touched on matters “neither per- 
taining to the Commons nor within the compass of their 
understanding.” In 16‘J7 Sir Edward lloby was courageous 
enough to ultaek the mr)nopolistH again. Purliaineiit was 
stronger, the queen was aging, and the old treatment could 
not be maintained. Kli/alxdh knew when and liow to 
yield, and at once promised to amend the matters com- 
plained of. Nothing was done, however, and therefore 
Lawrenee Hyde jiitr<»(lueed a formal Hill for the Abolition 
of Monopolies into the House of Commons in 1(101, and it 
went up to the Lords with a strong majority behind it after 
four ih\vs of vehement debate, during which tlie queen’s min- 
isters had vainly done their utmost to binder it. Eliza- 
beth’s tact again served her. She did not w»ait for the hill 
formally to come before her. She sent for the Commons, 
declared, with her usual uiiseriipuluusness at critical 
monients, that she had no coneeptioii of the mischief these 
lestrictions on trade were working, thanked ^'her faithful 
Commons ” for calling her attention to them, and with a 
stroke of tlie pen unmilled every single moinipoly she had 
created. 

Among the many unwisdoms of the foolish, fated Stuart 
kings was the revival of an evil so detested. James openly 
created and sold monopolies; and indeed in 1021 Sir Giles 
Alompesson was impeached before the Lords for having 
U'led base metal instead of the precious motals in working 
Ills monopoly of gold and silver thread. In 1024 the feel- 
ing had grown so overwhelmingly strung that James in liis 
turn had to abolish monopolies ; but patents for fourteen 
years, craftily substituted in their stead, almost annulled 
the beiieiit gained. Cliarles 1. was not even content with 
Lis fatlicv’s subterfuge, but openly and freely revived raoii- 
opidies. When his great parliamentary struggles began ho 
in his turn withdrew them (I OHIO* ^ince then, as a cus- 
tom of any magnitude, nioiiupulies may be said to have 
disappeared. The old Corn Laws are often said to have 
indirectly created a monopoly among a whole class (the 
farmers) by freeing tlaan from the wliolesomc e-ompetitioii 
of foreign grain. This is hardly a fair use of the term, 
but the eflbets are precisely of tlie same character. A 


oesophagus in six or seven pairs of branchial sacs. There 
are two families, Myxinidn (Haqs) and Petruinyzoutidas 
(Lamrrkys). 

MONOTSUS'XSM (Gr. monos, one, and Meo*, God), 
the lielicf in or worship of one God, in opposition to poly- 
theism, the worship of many gods, and dualism, the reeog- 
nition of two equal but oppoeitig forces in the univer>u. 
From the records of the post we find tliat polytheism has 
universally prevailed among all the great nations of an- 
tiquity, and at the present day it still rcprescMits the 
spiritual conceptions of the majority of the human race. 
The religious of ancient Egypt, Greece, Home, and Israel 
were all originally ])ulythei8tic so far as the people were 
concerned ; but while in the three former tlie conception 
of moiiothoism was perceived only by a few of the more 
learned and thoughtful, and was guarded as a secret to bo 
revealed only to the initiated, the people of Isracd, through 
the labours of the prophets, were enabled as a nation to 
rise to it, and to merge their primitive notion of Jehovah 
as a tribal or national deity Into that of the God of the 
whole earth. In Christianity we find that the doctrine 
of monotheism has been sustained and defended from the 
outset, and in spite of the controversies by which it has 
been disturbed and rent asunder, the belief in one God has 
always bi^en supported by the theologians of the church. 
Even in the most fully developed statement of the doctrint's 
of Trinitarianism the belief in the unity of God is held, 
undiiniiiished by the conception of theru being three per- 
sons in that unity. Refusing to accept the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Jews have ever strongly in- 
sisted upon the essential unity of God, while the mono- 
theism of Mohammed was directed alike against the idolatry 
of paganism and what he erroneously considered to Imi 
the doctrines of Christianity concerning God. Christian 
Uiutariaiis consider the diadrine of the Trinity to ho incom- 
patible with the monotheism taught by Jesus Christ, and 
therefore rcqect it as no port of his teaching. See also 
under Goi» and Trinity. 

]M[ONOTH'BI.ITB HUBSY, a development or out- 
come of the heresy of the Entychians, which admitted two 
natures in Christ, but only one will (Gr. mftnos^ one, and 
theldy I will). It was condemned by the Council of Cun- 
stuutinople in G80. 

MONOTBB'MATA is the lowest order of tlie class 
Majmmat.ia. This order consists only of two forms, which, 
though didering considerably from each other, are sliarply 
marked off together from 


monopolist van extort w’hat prices he pleases for what in- 
ftM'ior quality he chooses to sujiply, witliin very wide limits 
indeed, Hup]H).siug he has that to sell which people really 
need. All such privileges are tliereforo productive of great 
evils. The only exception is that in favour of authors’ 
copyrights and inventors’ /intewISs, which encourage research 
by securing a due reward for a limited time. 

MONORHI'NA is a low group of Vertebrnta, con- 
taining the hags and lampreys. This group (also called 
Cyelostoinata and Marsipitbranchii) is usiuilly classed with 
the lishes; but though, for ordinary purposes, it is useful to 
allow the name fishes to the lumprc>ys and tlie less known 
hags, yet looking to the great dillerences between such 
fishes and a shark, it seems better to follow the view of 
recent systematists and exclude the Monorhina from the 
class TMsces, making it a primary division of the craniate 


the rest of the class to 
which they belong. The 
name Mouotremata lias 
refcmice to the fact that 
there is a single cloacal 
ciminher into which tlie — - 

rectum, genital, and uii- 
nary ducts all open. The 1 .. 

moiiotremes present many ~ ^ 

characters recalling those C ^ 

of the low'er veitebrnies. 

The coracoid bone, wliich I ^ 

in higher mammals is re- a. 

duced to a mere process 
of the scapula, is large 
and articulates with tlio 



vertebrates. I’ho name Monorhina has reference to the 
fact that the nasal sac lias only a single opening in the 
middle line on the head, all the higher vertebrates having 
two nasal apertures. The skeleton is rudimentaiy and 
dirt ilagi nous. The notochord is persistent and uncon- 
stricted, and terminates anteriorly in a very small carti- 
laginous skull. There are no jaws, and the mouth is 
circular and sucturial. A median dorsal fin is present, 
but there are no limbs. The gills lie at the sides of the 


breast-bone or sternum; gtemal apparatus of the Duck-bill 
and 111 front of it is an {OrniUtorhifnehua paradpxus^ 
epicoracoid. In front of 

the sternum is a large T-shaped bone, the intordavicle, 
which supports tlie clavicles. Epipubio or marsupial bones 
are prescTit. True teeth are absent ; but Ornithorhynchus 
is fiumished witli liomy plates which function as teeth. 
The sutures of the skull are completely obliterated in the 
adult The cerebral hemispheres are united by a large 
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anterior commissure, and by a very small corpus callosum. ' 
The external ear is altoj^etlier wanting. The iiminmary 
glands have no distinct nipple, the ducts opfiiing through 
numerous apertures in the skin ; the area ou which they 
open is only indicated in Omithorhynebus by the absence 
of hairs, and in Echidna forms a poueh-like depression. 
Ill September, 1884, Mr. Cpldweil discovered that the 
monotremes were oviparous. The eggs are large, and like 
those^of birds undergo an incomplete segmentation. Two 
genera comprise this order, Ornithurhynclms, containing the 
1)UCK-BIL[. {Ornithfyrhynchun paradoxus) and KciiiiiNA. 
See Plate Maumupialia and Monotrkmata. 

MONOTRO'PXJE are a small order of plants belong- 
ing to the GAMOricTALiV, parasitical upon otluT species, 
and covered with brown scales instead of leaves. There 
are ten or tw^elve sjiecies, natives of woods in temperate 
retions of the northern hemi&phere. The flowers arc 
ivgul.ir. There are two to six sepals, sometimes not to 
be distinguished from bracts; three to six distinct petals, 
or a four or five-Iobed corolla ; aud from six to twelve 
hypogynous stamens. The ovary is superior, four to 
fcix-lobed, with only one cell, or four to six cells. The 
ovul(‘s are very numerous, iiiinnte, parietal in the une-cclled 
ovaries, or attached at the interior angle of the cell in the 
four to six-celJed ovaries. The fruit is a capsule. The 
embryo is inclosed within the apex of flesliy alhuinen. 

MONROSp JABiSS (1758-1831), iifth President of 
the United States, served ns a cadet in tlie War of liide- 
])cndeiice, was elected to the first Coiigi'ess, went to Paris 
as ambassador in 17U7, became governor of Virginia on his 
return in 17h!), and returned again to Paris in 18U3 to 
negotiate tiie purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon. The 
price paid was 15,000,000 dollars. After serving several 
offices in the government he became president in succession 
to "Minlison, in 1816, llis administration was rendered 
iiolew'ortlty by the acquisition of Florida from Mexico, and 
by llte fixing of the slave-line (lat. 3t}'30®) by the “Mis- 
souri compromise.” He was re-elected in 1820. lie died 
on Independence Day (4th duly), 1831. 

The Monroe Doctrine^ which he enunciated in his second 
presidency, aud which is very frequently referred to as a 
lending priiicii>1e of American polities, was a declaratiuii 
of the detcrniinaliou of the United Stutc.s not to eutniigle 
themwilves with Euroj>ean politics, nor suffer the Did 
Woild to interfere with tlio afl'airs of the New, since any 
attempt to “ extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere would bo dangerous to our peace and safety.' 
A great deal of the Monroe doctrine was heard ut the time 
of the fatal attempt of the .\rchduke Maximilian to found 
an empire of Mexico, aided by Fi'cnch bayonets, in lH(»4-<;7. 

MONS, the capital of the lielgiau ])rovince of lluiimnlt, 
is situated on tlie rit'er Trouilic (by which the city is di- 
vided into two parts), nt a distance of 38 miles by railway 
south from Brussels, and in 1883 liad 24,4GG iiihuhitants. 
It is supposed that Mods occupies the site of the llomau 
Btatiun winch was so bravely defended by Quintus Cicen 
against the attacks of the Eburones, tlie Ner^ ii, and other 
Gallic tribes (Julius Caesar, ‘‘Uc Bello Gall,” v. 33-52). 
Mens is entered by five gates. The streets are for the 
most part wide, clean, and well paved. 'I'lie Church of St. 
Waudru, a remarkable specimen of Gothic architecture of 
the fifteenth otnitury, is one of the finest oninineiits of the 
city. There arc several other cliurdies in Mods, of wdiicl 
that of St. Eiizah(*th Is the most n^markable. The other 
buildings of note in the city are — the town-hall, built it 
1440; the tower of the castle, built in 1G(>2; the cuurt- 
liouse; the college; the library ; the military hospital ; the 
arsenal; and the theatre. Mens has several sugar and 
salt refineries, soap end starch works, oil-crushing mills, 
saw-mills, and fiour-mills. Woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures, cutlery, pins, gloves, and small wares arc also made. 
It is the centre of a very active tiade in coals, flax, hemp 


gr.iin of vari(»us kinds, millstonos, horses, and cattle. The 
town has cominuuicalion by railway with all parts of Bel- 
gium and France. A ean.'d luiis from Mens to Conde. in*^ 
he French department of Nord, by wliicli it cmnmuiiieales 
with the Scheldt ; tliis canal was made by the French be- 
tween 1807 and 1814, for the more ready conveyance of 
coal. Upwards of 400 pits are worked in the district of 
whicl) Mons is the centre. 

MONS MBO. See Mr.o, Mrcin.K. 

MONBOON' (in F rench viousson, fjom a Malayan word 
signifying season), a periodieal wind whieh blows o\er 
the Indian Ocean between Africa and Hindustan, from 
October to April from the north-east, and from April to 
October from the south-west. The region of the inonsoons 
lies a little to the north of the norlheiii hmilcr of the 
Trade Wini>», and they blow with tlie greatest force and 
with most regularity between the eastern coast of Africa 
and Hindustan. When tlie sun is in the soutliern liemi- 
sphere a north-east wind, and wlien it is in the nortbein 
hemisphere a south-west wind, blows over this sciu The 
north cast luonsonn extends one or tAvo degret^s sontli of 
the equator. It becomes regular near tlie coasts of Africa 
sooner than in the middle of the sea, and near the equator 
sooner than in the vieiiiity of the coasts of Arabia. Tliis 
wind brings rain en the eastern coast of Africa. The 
south-west munsooii does not extend south of the equator, 
hut nsuallv begins a short distanee north of it. Along tbo 
coast of Africa it appears at the end of March; hut nloiig 
the coast of Malabar, not before the middle of April: it 
ceases, however, sooner in the former than in the latt< r 
region. The rainy season on tlie Avest coast of Hindustan 
commences with the first approach of the south-w'cst mon- 
soon, whieli is supposed to he produced by the great rare- 
f.ieiion of the atinosplierc over the vast regions of Easteiu 
Asia during the summer months. The moiisoous prevail 
also on the seas betAi’cen Anstinlia and China. 

MONSTXB, a prodigy (Latin mousfrum^ that !->, nfones- 
trum^ a warning, from inonere^ to wain). Anything of tlio 
nature of an omen or portent, any very unusual apjiearanee, 
ill fact anything which might npjiear to declare the will of 
lh« gods, Avas a monster in the tongue of Rome. Honeo 
ihe AAord came especially to be applied like the Greek tfras 
to abnorninl creatures, fictions of the Greek mythology 
(Avhich the Romans borrowed, renamed, and absorbed), such 
ns the CiiiM.ERA, the Simiinx, the Haiumks, Cekrkrum, 
l^EGAsos, &c. Less often it is applied to such jioeiie 
and symbolic creations as the Centaurs, the Cycloimvs, 
&C. One of the latter, Polyphemus, wlien UIasscs bad 
succeeded hi blinding him during his sleep, is described by 
Virgil ill a famous line as a “ hon-id monster, shapeli h.N, 
huge, deprived of sight.” 

** Monstrum horreiiduni, infornie, fngens, cut lumen adomptuni.’ 

Ancient poets used the word, as we still do, also to describo 
any umiMial badness of character. “You monster!” is 
a not unfrequent epithet in Terem-e’s comedies, and Cleo- 
jialra is called a monster hy tlio courtly Horace, 

The w'ord has also a technical modern meaning, though 
for purposes of distinction it is often replaced in tlio 
modern sense hy the kindred tenn moustrosHt/. 

l^loNSTEii or Monstrosity, in modern science, Is the 
term applied to an individual in Avhoin one or more of tho 
organs or parts of the body proper to the species present 
some congenital malfunnutioii, in eonM*qiieiiee of which it 
differs more or less in appearance and internal structure 
from other individuals. 

Monstrosities were formerly regarded as sports or pro- 
digies of nature, and these ignorant notions with respect 
to their true character continued pievalent among all 
classes of people until the conimenccincnt of the last cen- 
tury, and are catii how held hy the uninformed. By the 
physiologist, liuwtrcr, tlie study of the vai'ious auomoliea 
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of orf^anizatlon in man and animals is now viewed os a ' 
branch (and a very important one) of natural science. 

MonstruHities may he divided into simple and com- 
pound, the first of which only contain the elements of a 
smj^le individual, wlnle in compound monstrohitics the con- 
blitiieiit parts of two or more bein<;8 are united. 

tSimjjle Monsffrs may he ajjain distributed into three 
classes. In the first of these classes may he included those 
coii;:;cnitnl varieties of coufurniiitiuii which are simple and 
uncomplicated, only afiectinfj one orj^an or system of orj;ans, 
and in most cases not iuterferinq i^rcatly with the performance 
of any vital function. TJie second class contains all those 
cast's in wliich tlie decree of nmirorniHtion is so extensive 
as to produce p-ent alteration in tiie anatomical and pliysio- 
lo^ical relations of organs, as well as, in most eases, sei ions 
external deformity and disturhanee of the vital proces.ses. 
The third class is tliat of the so-called hermupiiroditi'S, sex 
being in these intnisters impel feelly developotl, and both 
hexes, or some of their characters, being jucseiit in one 
indi\idnal. 

Tlie developineiit of snpcrnnmernry mammiB is one of 
the most frequent aiionuilies of the first class which occur 
in the human subject. There is commonly only the addition 
of one extra gland in these cases, hnt four and five mamma) 
have been oeeasionally seen. Many eases of an increase or 
diminution in the number of tlio cavities of the licart arc 
recorded, such as three ventricles, ahsenee of both auricles, 
&c. All unnatural nuiiiher of teeth has often been observed, 
und inuiiy similar inalforinations. 

The second class of simple monsters, comprising the 
various forms of extensive malformation, contains an im- 
mense nnniber of difierent cases. Malformation often 
nd'eets <mly one region of the body in monsters, the other 
jmrls renmining comparatively natural: thus tiie limbs are 
fie(|uenlly very nirndj altered in structure and appearance, 
ami may he even entirely deliciL'iit, in cases where the head 
ami trunk preserve almost their regular form. Monsters 
have been seen in wiiorn the hands or feet were alouc 
cieieloped and inserted immediately upon tlie trunk. Or 
again, the trunk may be the principal sent of innlfonnation, 
while the head und limbs cmly slightly participate in it. 
In monsters of tliis kind eventration has geiieially been 
found, aecornpanied with otlier anomalies. Kvcntratiou 
consists in imperfect development of th<* walls of the abdo- 
men, and eousequently iin]»erfect retention of the viscera. 

It has been observed that vslicnever serious inalfurmation 
of the cerebral organs talces place some oilier parts of the 
body participate in the anomaly. Tho brain lias often 
been found imperfectly developed, and situated wholly or 
partly without the cranial cavity, the walls of wliich were 
incomplete. 

'1 lie lust class of simple monsters is suiTicicntly described 
by its defiiiitior . 

Com/Ktiiiid AJormters consist of those anomalies in wdiieh 
the jiarts of two or more distinct beings are united in one 
individual. The two subjects composing a double being 
may possess an equal degree of perfection, or ho very dis- 
similar in size and structure, one appearing as a mere 
parasitical appcnd.age of the other; thus tw'o individuals 
nearly perfect and distinct may cohere together by ono 
legion only of the body, or an apparently single trunk may 
he furiii.shed with two heads or four arms, 'fbe multipli- 
cation of one or more of tlie extremities constitutes in fact 
tile first degree of double monstrosity. Beings of this 
description are sometimes capable of supporting an inde- 
^HMidcut vitality for a considerable number of years if they 
Mic<*eed in coming to the birth, which is naturally far more 
difficult than usual. The junction of two embryos may 
take place in almost any region of the body; thus they 
have been seen attached to each other by tlie crown 
of the lii^d, both being placed in a straight line; by the 
anterior portion of the t^rox, or abdomen; or by pait 


of the front of both, ns occurred in the well-known double 
nonsters known as the Siamese Twins, who died in 187.'), 
and the Two-headed Nightingale,'' exhibited in London in 
1871-72. 

Monstrosity, however complicated and extensive, is never 
carried to such a degree as to remove the animal aficctcd 
with it out of tlic scries of natural brings in wliich it lias 
been originally placed ; no entire being nor organ has evi'r 
been met with so deformed that the species to wlflch it 
belonged could not be retwgnized ; and anomalies are more 
frequent in proportion as they do not affect vital organs 
nor interfere wit!) any important functions, 

Siuiil.nr departures from normal structure occur in plants. 
For further information upon the sulijeet of monstrosity, 
the reader may iiarticularly coiusult Hallers treatise “ Do 
Moustris;” Meekers “ Manual of Pathological Anatomy” 
(German); Geoffioy Si. Hilaire's “Anatomic Pliiio- 
sophique ; ” and Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire's “ Histtire 
des Anomalies.” 

MON'STRANCB (Lat. ninnftrare^ to show) is tlic 
sacred vessel iis(>d in the Roman Catholic Church as a 
deposiliiry for the c^msccrutod host. It consists of two 
parts, the stand and the case in which the host is put — the 
central part of the latter being of glass or crystal to admit 
of tlic Ixist being seen when exhibited to the people, carried 
ill procession, or placed upon the altar in times of speeial 
soleinnily. The monstrance is often made of the most 
costly materials, including gfdd, silver, and precious stones. 
Before use it is consecrated by a bishop. 

MONT BLANC. See Bi.anc. Mont. 

MONT BE PIETE iMonte (H IHeta, in Italian), 
benevolent institution which originated in Italy in the 
fifteeiilh Century, the object of which W'as to lend money to 
neecssitons people at a moderate interest. J^co X., some 
say Paul III., snnetioned the first estahlishmeiit of a 
^loiite di Piuth at Home, wdiich was under the direction of 
a society of wealthy persons, who, having eontrihuted tlio 
necessary funds, lent upon pledges small sums not exceed- 
ing thirty lluitian scudi, a little more than XT* sterling, to 
each person. Other establiKlimcnts of u Kiniilar nature 
existed at Milan, Florence, Naples, and most other towns 
of Italy, That of Padua is one of the oldest on record, 
having been established in when the .Tewish banks, 
wliieh lent at usurious interest, were shut up. 

This institution was introdiiciHl into other eountius, 
especially into tlie Netherlands, and Monts dc Pic?td were 
estahlislied at Pnusscls, Antwerp, Ghent, and otlier plm*eM. 
In Spain there were also similar estahlislimeiits at Madrid 
and boine other large towns. The Mont dc Pidie formed 
the model of tlie Loan Fund Board of Ireland of 18l2-4.*t. 

MONT ST. MICHEL, an insulated granite rock in 
Oanealn Bay, ofi’ the west coast of the south part of the 
department of La Maiiehe, West France, rising fmin a 
wide level exp.nnsc of mml, formed in the seventh ctmtury 
by the sweeping aw.ay of a forest called Qmiquelunde, thus 
forming an island. It is crowned by an aucient monastery, 
the top of which is 400 feet above tJie sea level ; and there 
arc various buildings along its base and steep sides. It is 
best reached from Pontoisoii, b miles south ; the sands are 
bare during the whole day at neap tides, and a causeway 
was made iu 1880 by which it can be reached at all times 
of the tide. The dislaiiee from the shore is a mile; the 
monastic buildings, formerly used as a reformatory prison, 
have been greatly improved of late years, and present 
many points of interest and beautiful architecture. On its 
site there stood first a Druidical temple, ‘ then a Roman 
temple, and afterwards a Christian church and the Bene- 
dictine abbey, founded in 708, and since often repaired. 
Extensive restorations and improvements W'eve begun by 
Napoleon III. The huildinga of the monastery are flanked 
by gn'at rarnparU and terraces, and the Ifirst effect uf the 
rock city is wonderfully picturesque. 
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MOOTA'ONA, BARTOLOMMfi'O (1470-1523), a 
fine painter of the great Italian period, was bom at Brescia, 
but lived for the greater part of his life at Vicenza, where 
his boht works are to be found. His style was founded 
partly on Mantegna and partly on the great contemporary 
Venetians, and though not highly characteristic is singu- 
laily pleasing. 

MpN'TAOU. LADY MA&T WORTLSY, by birth 
La<ly Mary Pierrepoint, was the eldest daughter of Evelyn, 
fluke of Kingston, by his wife the Lady Mary Fielding, 
daughter of William, carl of Denbigh, and was bom at 
lier father’s scat of Thoresby in Nottinghamshire, about 
tlie year 1690. In August, 1712, without the consent of 
hcT father, she married Edward Wort ley Montagu, Esq., 
eldest son of the Hon. Sydney Montagu, and grandsou of 
the first Earl of Sandwich. Soon nfier the accession of 
George I., Mr. Montagu, who had boon for some years in 
Parliament, obtained a scat at the Treasury Board, and 
from this lime Lady Mary resuhid principally in London, 
where her wit and beauty immediately won for lier a 
brilliant reputation. In 1710 Mr. Wortlcy Montagu was 
njq>ointed ambassador to the Porte, and in August of that 
year be set out for Constantinople, accompanied by liis 
wife. They remained abroad till October, 1718, and it 
was during this absence from her native country that Lady 
Mary addressed to her sister the Countess of Mar, to l*«>p«‘, 
and other male and female friends, the celebrated ‘‘Lctteis” 
upon which her fame principally rests. 

Lady Mary’s visit to Turko}', besides prodneing the 

Letters,” is famous for having hcen followed by the intro- 
duction, through her means, into Ibis country, and thence 
into the rest of Europe, of the practice of inoculation for 
the small-pox. Of the next twenty years of her life, which 
shp passed in England, the must ineinoruble incident is her 
quarrel with Pope, an affair which was long involved in 
great mystery. Her “ Town Eclogues ” liave iM'en oft(m 
printed ; others of her poetical pieces, or which have been gen- 
erally attributed to her, are in so free a style as to make it 
necessary to exclude them from the UHnlcrii editions of her 
works. For reasons not well know-n, she ngnin left Eng- 
land in 1739, but this time without her husband, from 
whom, however, she seems to have p-arted on very good 
terms, ultliongh they never met again. She directed her 
course to Italy, where slic lived till 1761, when she wjis 
prevailed upon to return to England. She only survived 
her return to her native country a few months, dyuig of a 
cancer in the breast, 2l8t August, 176*2. 

A collected edition of her works, under the title of “ The 
Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu,” was 
prepared and published in 1836, by her great grand.Hoii, 
Lord Wharncliffe, with an interesting life and biographical 
anecdotes by Lady Louisa Stuart, her granddaughter; 
but more comprehensive edition, with niiioh valuable 
additional information, and a warm defence of her charac- 
ter, by W^ Moy Thomas, nppe.arod in 1861. 

MONTAIONB, BUCHBL BYQUEM, 8XEUR DE, 
born in 1538, was the third son of a nobleman whose 
estate, from wdiich he took his name, was situated in tl' 
province of Porigord, near the river Dordogne. The family 
is believed to ha\*e bmi of English extraction, originating 
daring the tenure of Aquitaine by the Angevin kings of 
England. By tho death of liis two elder brothers ^tic.hcl 
became heir to the estate. He was taught nothing but 
lAtin in his early years, and spoke that language long be- 
fore be could speak French. He was afterwards taught 
Greek. He studied ibo law, and in 1554 was made 

coDseiller,” or judge, In the pnrlement of Bordeaux. 
Ho repaired se\’cral times to court, and enjoyed the favour 
of Henry IL, by whom, or, as some say, by his son Charles 
IX., he was made a gentleman of the king’s chamber and 
a knight of Ibo order of St. Micliol. hloiituigne did not 
Interfera in the political discussions of the day, but lived 


principally on bis estate, from which bo derived an income 
of about 6000 livics. The inassnere of St. Bartliolonievi^ 
plunged him into d<'ep melancholy, for he detested cruelty 
and the shedding of blood. It was about this dismal 
epoch (1572) that he began to write bis ‘* Essais,” the 
first two books of whicli were published in Maicb, 1580, 
and met with great success. 

His “Journal du Voyage do Michel do Montaigne eii 
Italic, par In Suisse et rAllemngno, on 1580-81,” whii li 
WAS not published until 1774, is one of the c.arHesi de- 
scriptions of Italy extant in a modern language. 

While he was abroad he was elected tnavor of Borfhwix, 
an honour which he would have declined had not the then 
king, Henry III., insi.sted upon his nceepting the ofiirc. 
Dining the war of the League, Montaigne had some dif- 
ficulty in saving his faiiiily and property from the violcnco 
of the couleiiding factions. Ho was a partisan of iieilher; 
but in 1588 it appears that he was employed in negotia- 
tions for a peace between the Protcstnnt champion, llenry 
of Navarre, and the Duke of Guise, head of the League and 
of the Roman Catholic, party. He had returned from tho 
baths of Lucca in Italy, where ho had rcNiiJcd for some 
years under treatment for painful internal disorders, to 
take lip his np)iointment as mayor of Buideaux, and to help 
in the healing measure just referred to. He availed himself 
of his return to Franco to publish tlic third book of his 
essays. Though he to<»k no active part in the strife ho 
sliowed much political sagacity ; he foretold that the dis- 
sensions would only cease on the death of one of the great 
party leaders, and he remarked to J)e Thou that Ileury 
was inclined to be a Roman Catholic, but was afraid of his 
own party, while on the other side Guise would not hesi- 
tate to cuibruce Protestantism if he could thereby promote 
his ambitious views on the crown. In September, 1592, 
^lontaignc fell ill of a malignant quinsy, and died on tliu 
13tli of that month, in the sixtieth year of his age. He 
married in 1566. the daughter of one of his legal colleagues 
in the Bord(‘aux parlemctif^ and had several children, but 
all died young save one daughter. He bad also an adopted 
daughter, Mdlle. de Goiiriiay, W’ho became celebratCMl later 
on, and who was the first editor of bis complete works. 

It is a moot }»oint whet her, as is alleged, Montaigne in- 
vented the title of As-wi/ (Fr. Ks»ai)\ hut it is quite certain 
that be gave it the meaning it now has. Since his time 
that exqnihitc dcsultoriness (which u great modern author 
sought to revive in his “ Roundabout Papers ”) lias usually 
been abandoned in favour of a more delinite treatment of 
the suliject in band, and onr modem e.s.say might moro 
often be called a treatise. With Montaigne, however, tho 
text of his essay is merely n starting point. At the fust 
side view he starts away from his main path, and diverges 
from his new earner perhaps to go further afield, perbap.'. to 
reach his primitive destination liy a charming detour across 
country. But the real object of the essays is to show' us 
liluntaigne himself. He talks with us it ensur ourert ; wo 
know all about him, bis follies ami his wisdom, his super- 
stitions, which are few, and his scepticism, which is great, 
for he unvciltf himself to us with a frank uncontrolled ego- 
tism beside which Rousseau’s “Confessions” is an insin- 
cerity. La Rochefoucauld feuid in his bitter fashion that 
“ lovers always find plenty to talk about, for they talk of 
nothing but themselves,” and it is just this garrulous lover- 
like intimacy wbieh has ende.nred three centuries of Western 
Europe to Montaigne. In addition to this bis style is riidi 
in its vocabulary, exquwitely varied, gay, forcible, and dig- 
nified by turns. His “Essays” have done much to create 
modern French. 

Montaigne’s “Essays” have often been translated, but no 
translation so well reflects the spirit of the original as tho 
quaint old version by John Flurio, dated 1632. Ilazlitt 
republished Cotton’s better known translation of neaily 
half a century later in 1877 with careful notes, A good 
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Bkrtrh of Montaigne by Collins appeared in 1879 in the 
-!• oi eign CUsHics Series. 

MONTALXUBXRT. CHARLES FORBES» 
COBITE DIh a distingaished French author and politi- 
cian, was born in Loudon, 29th May, 181U, his father being 
a French gentleman of an old family who had served in the 
English army, and his mother a Scutch lady, Miss Forbes. 
Educated at Paris and in Sweden, where his father had 
bren sent as uinhassador for France, he began when quite 
a young man to advocate the claims of Liberal Catholicism 
in connection with Lainciinais and l^cordairc, and he was 
first hi ought into public notice by a practical protest which 
lie made against the laws restricting education. He was 
one of the founders of the Avtnir^ a journal which advo- 
cated an alliance between Catholicism and democracy, hnt 
vhich gave udeace to the papal autliorities, and led to the 
issue of an encyclical condtMniiing its principles. Muii- 
talembert submitted dutifully to the papal censoro and 
devoted himself to the preparation of his “ Histoire de 
Sainte Elisabeth do Hongrie,'' published in 1838, which 
suggested the “Saint's Tragedy'* of Charles Kingsley. In 
183<) he took his seat in the Chamber of iVers, and the 
same year muiTied Mademoiselle de Mdrode, a sister of one 
of the ministers of JMus IX. During the next few yeius 
lie held the position of one of the Catholic leaders of 
France, and his political speeches and pamphlets exerted 
considerable iniluence over his countrymen. He accepted 
the revolution of 1848, and supported Napoleon until after 
the coup d'etat^ but being disgusted with some of the mea- 
sures which followed that event, he liecame one of the most 
formidable of the moderate opponents of the empire. At 
the same time ho was not forgetful of his higher aims in 
literature, and he devoted much labour to the preparation 
of an elaborate historical work, “ I^s Moines d'Occident 
depuis St. Beuott jusqu'k St. Bernard,** the first volume 
oi which appeared in 18G1. Three other volumes appeared 
between 18U1 and 1867, but it was not fully completed at 
his death. He died 13th March, 1870. Since his death his 
works have appeared in a complete edition. (See Memoir 
of the Comte de Muntalembert,’* by Mrs. Oliphant, Lon- 
don, 1872.) 

BIONTA'NA, a territory of the W'estern United States, 
North America, chiefly between lat. 45" and 49° N., Ion. 
104° and 116° W. The Bitter-root range of mountains 
separates it from Idaho on the west, and tlie Bocky 
^fountain range passes through its western districts. 
Electric Peak, 10,992 feet, lieiug the culminating point iii 
the territory, no part of which is below 2000 feet above 
the sea-level. The mean elevation of the whole territory is 
3900 feet. The greater portion lies within the basin of 
tlje Missouri on the east of the main range, and consists of 
rolling table-lands and plains. A smaller portion on the 
west is drained by the Clark fork of the Columbia Biver to 
the Pacific. It possesses rich gold mines and extensive 
mountain pastures, but is as yet sparsely occupic'd ; silver 
is also found, aud copper is abundant. Stock-keeping is 
greatly on the increase. The clitnate is healthy, with a 
small rainfall. The chief town is Helena. The area is 
about 145,000 square miles, and tlie population in 1880 
was 39,167, of whom about 20,000 were Indians. The 
state was organized in 1864, and it embraces a jKiitlon of 
the great national Yellowstone Park, 

BION'TANISBI, the name given to a religious move- 
ment which arose in connection with the Christian church 
during the latter half of ihe second century. Its founder, 
Mfttitanus, a Phrygian by birth, began his public work 
somewhat about the year 156 at Ardaban in Phrygi^ 
He churned to bo moved by the Holy Spirit, and in his 
character of a prophet he called the memliersof the church 
to resist the secularizing tendencies of tlie times, to prac- 
tise celibacy as far as possible, to refrain from all second 
marriages, to fast frequently, to meet persecution without 


flight or fear, and to look for the speedy coming of the 
Lord. Soon the prephet was joined by two women, 
Pnsca aud Maximilla, who in their ecstatic frenzies uttered 
the Huppused commands- of God and called men to lead 
strict and holy lives. There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of these three persons, or that the most prumnient 
feature in their mission was a protest against the increasing 
worldliness of the church, and it is certain that they had 
no desire in the first instance to separate themselves from 
it. But as a matter of course the adherents of the new 
movement were regarded with hostility by the established 
ecclesiastical authorities, and they soon became involved 
in eontciition. In some public disputations the Bishops 
ZutikoH of Kamana. Julian of Apamca, and Sotas of 
AnchialoK, were (Himplctely vanquished, but the majority 
of the bishops decided to break off all communion with the 
Montanists, and ultimately they were compelled to form 
A separate organization outside the church. That they 
exercised considerable influence is evident from the writ- 
ings of their opponents, while they found an able defciulcr 
in Tertulliau, who joined them about the year 290, and 
wrote several works vindicating and expounding their 
principles. Their subsequent history is involved in mueJi 
obscurity,^ but their influence seems to have declined 
rapidly after they had become separated from the cliurcli,, 
and they disappear in name at least in tlie fourth century. 
(Sec Bonwctsch, “ Die Geschichte des Muutaiiismus,*' pub- 
hslied in 1881). 

BIONTAXTBANt capital of the French department of 
Tarn-et-Garonne, is situated on the Tarn, wiiieh is crossed 
here by a fourteenth-century bridge, 32 miles north from 
Toulouse, and had 24,730 inhabitants in 1886, The gates 
of the town, the only remains of its old fortifications, are 
of elegant architecture ; the streets are well laid out and 
clean, and the houses, which are of brick, are in geinn'al 
well built. There is a handsome squai'c in the centre of 
the town. The walks, from which there is a fine view of 
the distant Pyrenees, are very attractive. The public 
buildings most worthy of notice are the fine old cathedral, 
the town-hall, and the bishop’s palace. The tnantifactur(*s 
are woollen clotli, kerseymere, serge, silk stockings and 
broad silks, starch, and cards for dressing woollen g(Mjds ; 
there are also soap-houses, potteries, brandy distilleries, 
tan -yards, and dye-houses. The town has a good corn- 
market, and there is also an active trade in wine and 
leather. The navigation of the Tarn and the Garonne 
affords ready communication with Bordeaux, from which 
city ^lontauban is 110 miles south-east by the Bordeaux 
and Cette’ Rail way. There is a theatre and a public library 
of 1-1,500 volumes. Montaoban is the scat of a bishop; 
it has theological and communal colleges, a theological 
seminary for Protestants, a tribunal of commerce, and a 
consultative chamber of maiinfactures. It was founded in 
the twelfth century, and luis acquired historical celebrity 
as the great stronghold of the Huguenots. It was ineffec- 
tually bifsieged by Montluc in 1580, and again by tJie 
Erench in 1621. 

BION'TB CARLO. See ^foNAco. , 

MONTE ROSA, the second loftiest mountain of^ 
Europe, stands at the east extremity of the Pennine Alps, 
50 miles E.N.E. of Mont Blanc, on the boundary between 
the canton of Valais and Piedmont. It is a mass formed 
by the intersection of two elevated ridges, the one running 
north and south, the other oast and west ; and the hightsit 
summits are on this north and south axis. It consists of 
a very lofty ridge, on which are nine principal peaks, which 
stand in order from north to south thus — Dufonr Spitze, 
or Hochste Spitze, 15,150 feet, Nordendc, Znmstein Spitze, 
Signal Kuppe, Parrot Spitze, Lndwigshfihe, Schwarznorn, 
Balmenhorii, and Vincent Pyramid. Tlie highest peak, a 
sharp reeky crag or pinnacle, stands on the very sharp icy 
ridge which connects the Zamstcin Spitze with the Nurd- 
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endc or end summit, the second in height. The rock of 
this higheftt part is a tine-brained gneiss and a b(*autiful 
bilvery mica slate, but it seems uncertain whether these 
may not be altered secondary shales. On the east the 
range of peaks breaks down in very precipitous slopes into 
the profound abyss at the head of the Val Anzasca; on 
the west the ridge of the Lyskamin joins its mass to that 
of tlia Matterhorn ; while on the north-west Monte Rosa 
subsides into enormous snow-tields and glaciers, which 
extend to Zermatt. The ascent is rather ditiicult, but in 
good weather five from danger. 

MON'TE VID'SO. This city, the capital of the re- 
public of Uruguay, or, more properly, the iiaiida Oriental 
del Uruguay (right shore of the Uruguay River), is situated 
on the northern shore of the estuary of the great river La 
J'lula, into which the Uruguay tiuws, opposite to liueiios 
A \ res, which lies on the soutlieru shore of the La Plata. 
It is built in the form of an amphitheatre, and its site is a 
gentle elevation at the extremity of a small peninsula. It 
was formerly surrounded by regular fortitications, but they 
liave been removed to allow of the expansion of the town. 
I'he old citadel is now a niarket-plae^, and an English 
church has been erected in one of the former biistiutih. 
Tlic. houses are generally well built, of one storey above the 
ground flo<}r, flat roofed, and iloured with biick. *i'iierc 
are very few buildings that deserve notice, except the 
cathedral (which is rather a handsome structure of stone, 
though inconveniently situated), the castle, the governor's 
residence, the opera-lionse, and the custom-honse, built in 
1 m 73. The harbour is the best in the river Plate. It has 
from 14 to 19 feet of water, and is fairly sheltered. There 
is also excellent dock accommodation, to provide which a 
very large amount of money has been sunk. The dry 
dock of liaruii Matia, opened in 1873, and the larger dock 
on the other side of the bay, completed in 1878, give 
ample facilities to the shipping resorting to the port. The 
city has its public libraries and museum, and the port is 
in daily communication with Europe by telegraph. The 
trade is rapidly increasing, chiefly iii consequence of the 
large numbers of sheep which are now kept in the sur- 
rounding country. The exports are chiefly hides, wool, 
tallow, sheepskins, jerked beef (to Havnnnah and brazil), 
and Liebig's Kxtractum Carnis, or extract of meat. The 
imports consist principally of English manufactured goods. 
The climate is healthy, though moist; the heat of the 
summer is oppressive. The soil of the neighbouring 
country is fertile, aftording pastui'O to immense herds of 
sheep and cattle. The town itself is ill sup])lied with 
water, is an extremely expensive place in which to live, 
and consular reports frequently warn British artisans 
against settling there. 

MONTlSFZO'&S» Sift BKOSB8, a cUstingnishrd 
patriot and philanthropist, was born of English parents 
belonging to the Jewish race and religion, 24th OctubcT, 
1784, at Leghorn. He was brought up in England, and 
ufter a prosperous business cai*eer on the stock exchange he 
retired into private life soon after the age of forty, and for 
the remainder of his days devoted himself to acts of bene- 
volence, wdiich became famous throughout the civilized 
world. In 1827 he visited Palestine, and finding the .Tews 
there in a state of deplorable misery he exerted himself 
with wonderful energy and success to ameliorate their con- 
dition. He interested the British government on then* 
behalf, provided them with schools, gardens, and huusc^s, 
and did his utmost to raisn them from the degraded eau- 
ditioTi into which they liad fallen. In 1840 he visited 
Constantinople, and successfully defended tho Jews from 
the charge of shedding human blood at tlie Passover, ob- 
taining from the sultan the celebrated firman of the 12th 
Ramazan, A.li. 1256, which refntos this slander, declares 
the equality before the law of the Jewish people with the 
other subjects of the Command nr of the Faithful, and for- 


bids their molestation. By the advice of Sir Mo^es the 
Turkish language was taught in tlio Jewish schools through-., 
out that country, a measure which has done mucli to raise 
the Jews in social and political influence there. His next 
mission was Vo Rnssia, where ho obtained from the Czar 
Nicholas the repeal of an oppressive edict uguiuHt his 
countrymen; and in 1858 he endeavoured iinsncccssfully to 
regain for its parents tho .Ti‘wish child Mortara, who ha4 
been surreptitiously bapti'/A'd and stolen from his iiiutlier at 
Rome. In 1860 he was the means of sending liirg(‘. sums 
to the relief of the Christians of Syria, w'ho had been at- 
tacked by tho Druses, uiul three years later he visit(‘d 
Morocco to plead with its sultan on btdmlf of his country- 
men. Tn addition to a second journey to Russia and one 
to Roumania, he visited Palestine seven times in all, eaeli 
visit being attended by iiwrked improveinents in the lot of 
the Jews there ; and when tho blood accusation was laid 
against the .Tews of Tisza Eslar, be wrote to every mem her 
of the Hungarian legislatnre exposing its falsity. His 
benevolence was, however, by no means restricted to his 
ctireligionists, but was liberally and wisely iM'stowoil in imiiiy 
directions among Christians also, both at home and abroad. 
In 1837 he was elected sheriff' of London, and as sheriff* at 
the coronation w*ns knighted by Queen Victoria. In 1846 
he w.as made a baronet. The completion of his hundredth 
year was made the occasion of world-wide coiigratnlutioiis 
on 2Vth October, 1K84, and at .Teiusaleiii and throughout 
the world the .lews held special services iu Ins honour, lie 
died at his resideiiee near Ramsgate, 28th July, 1885. 

MONTKNX'GRO» a sovereign principality and the 
smallest inde|)eiKlent territory in Europi*, has an an^a of 
about 3550 square miles, and a populutiuii of 250,000, 
including the town and district of Duleigno on tlio Adria- 
tic. Exclusive of tlie latter, which is ijiliabitcd by a people 
to a great extimt alien in raevC and character, but which 
provid(‘S a sea outlet for trade, Montenegro consists of 
a mountainous district, forming part of the high hind of 
Alhunia, and situated on the borders of Herzegovina, and 
on the cast of the Austrian territory of Cuttaro. 'I'he 
country is a succession of high rugged limestone vidgi-s 
diversified here and there by lofty peaks (of which Mount 
Doniiiton in the north, and Kutch Korn in the east, aio 
8500 and 9300 feet above the sen respectively), and in 
some parts looking like u sea of immense waves turned 
into stone." Betw'een these ridges high valleys slofie down 
to the Honth-cast, drained by two stivams, tiio Schiniza 
and tho Kicovceriiovieh, both affluents of the Lak»! of 
Scutari. From the da\k appearance of its onw pine- 
eovered hills it derived the name of Czernagora, or Black 
Forest, w'hence its inodiin name, Moutcm*gro, Blmk 
Mountain; ami its rugged aspect may he inferred from the 
traditions of the people, who say that “when God was in 
the act of distributing stones over tlio earth, the hag that 
held them burst and let them fall upon Monleiiegro.” 

The soil of the valleys <*f Montenegro is not very fertile; 
it prodin^es maize, potatoes, and tobacco prineipally. 
Agriculture is very primitive. The. hind is gemirally culti- 
vated with the spado, and in many places it consists of tho 
merest patches on the mountain sides. Tho plain of tlie 
Zeta is the most fertile portion, and the extension of terri- 
tory in this direction given in 1878 was for Montenegro its 
most valuable nequisition. Meagre ns was its cultivahlo 
area prior to this addition, Montenegro had an agricultural 
school, the first of tho kind established in the lauds of the 
Slav around Turkey. 

The wine of the district between Luke Scutari and Dal 
matia is of good quality. Fish, which are plentiful, are 
exported in a dried state, with hides, wool, mutton, bacon, 
and lard. There is good pasturago and abundance of 
timber, the hillsides being generally covered witli fir, ash, 
beech, oak, and poplar, and the sumach tree is eoinmoiu 
The climate is healthy, and the inhabitants ai'e hai'dy, 
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robnst, and brave. Tliey nro Slava of the Servian race, 
and their lanjjunpc is a pure diuluel of the Slavic. Until 
IBr^l the prince's predecessors were both apiritual find 
temporal rulers, hut in that year the reipiinp; prince threw 
ofV liis spiritual and rclij^ious autlitjrity and assumed tlie 
title of Uospidar. The executive authority rests with the 
rcigniiif; prince, while the hi^ihlative power is vested, 
aeeordiiiff to an administrative slatulo proclamn*d 2 1st 
Msreh, 187fl, in a Stale Ot»uiieiI of eijjht moinhers, onc- 
lialf of them nominated by thejninee and the other elected 
by the niiile inhabitants who Jire hearing or have home 
arms. l*mctically, all dejieinls on the absolute will of the 
priutic. .Tuslii-e, however, is well Hdininistered, hut all 
who have, or think they have, suHV'red wrong cun go direct 
to tlio i)rince, nt the Tree of Justice, and he will either 
decide lljc ease Jiimself or will jlireet a new trial. 

'J’ho priiiee’s iiuininul yearly iiieonie is fixe«l at 0000 
dnents, or Jtl^llOO. No otlieial i cl urns arc published re- 
garding the public re\euue and expenditure. Kelbiblc 
estim{il<‘s state tlie former at b‘<l0,0(l() Austrian floiins, or 
Xd(),()00. A loan of 1,0(»0,000 ilorius w'as raised in 
Vienna in 1881 at uii interest of tl^ }»er cent, on the salt 
inuniipoly of the priiieip.ility. Keho\)ls for elementary 
education are supported by government ; education is eom- 
]iulsory mid fr<‘e. All males under the age of twenty-five 
years me supposed to be able to read and write. There is 
a theological seminary at O/rnN.iK, the capital. Some 
progress is being made in the constriietloii of roads, hut 
the only nmnufaetures are coarse woollens, agrieulturc and 
fishing forming the prineijial oeenpations of the people. 
Mules and gsscs arc the heasts of burden. A treaty of 
eoinmeree has bi'Cii concluded between Montenegro and 
Great riritain. Under it all English goods arc imported 
free of duty into Montenegro, the Monleiicgiius only re- 
serving to tliemsclvcs the right of levying a maxivivm 
duty of 8 per cent. 'J’lic haliils of tho people are ex- 
tremely primitive, and their villages are mere colleetioiis 
of mud hovels, even Octtiujo consisting of little more than 
n mere straggling street. Tor all this, liowever, Monte- 
111 ‘gix) was one of the first European countries to possess a 
}ii lilting press, one having been iutroduml in the four- 
teenth centuiy. Although priding tlieirisclves upon their 
stiictly orthodox Greek faith, oilier religions have every 
liberty. 

JlUtorif . — The old Servian ICmpire, of wliioli Czerirngora 
originally formed a part, w'as broken to pieces at Kossova 
in IJHP, and sooner or laitiT all the shattered poitinns, 
cxeejit Montenegro, were tlieii subjugated and absorbed in 
the great Moslem Emjiire. That smdi a fate failed to over- 
take the men of the Illack Mountain Avas due hi a great 
iTieuMire to the strong natural defences formed by the 
rugged and inaccessible clmructcr of f heir country. Here 
in llieir mountain fastnesses tlie Montenegrins, through 
five long centuries, lield aloft the hamier of Slavu-Serb 
liberty, and tliough sometimes overborne by numhci's or 
treaehery, it never fully submitted to Mussulman rule. 
'J'lie lli^tol'y of few countries presents such a record of 
constant and almost unceasing strife ns that involved in 
this inaintenanee of Montenegrin freedom. In 1862 an 
overwhelming Turkish army invaded tlie principality, in 
conscquenco of its participation in an insurrection in the 
lierzegovina, appeared before Gettinjc, and compelled its 
prince to give a formal submission to the sovereignty of 
Turkey; hut in 1874-75 Montenegro threw in its lot with 
liusiiia, the Herzegovina, and Servia, in their revolt against 
Taj’key, and on the patching tip of a peace with t^rvia, 
the struggle was maintained single-handed by Montenegro. 
Suleiman Pasha inarched through tho country, and pro- 
bably would liavc occupied Cettiuje, but for the outbreak 
of war with Russia in 1877, which necessitated tho with- 
drawal of must of the Turkish troops. At the Congress of 
Berlin I'riiice Nicolas was. con tinned in posbcssiuu of a 


considerable part of the temtory he bad been able to con- 
quer from Turkey, and it W'os stipulated that the sultan 
should recognize the iiidependence of Montenegro. 

MONTJESaVIfiU, CHARLfiS DB SBCONDAT, 
BARON BB LA BR^DB BT BE, was born on 
18th January, 1681), at the Chfiteau do la Brcde, in the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux. Ho attained the rank of 
councillor in the parlement of Bordeaux in 1714, ami 
three years afterwards succeeded at tiic same time to the 
fortune of a patomaJ uncle and to liis post of prenidetd d 
mnrtifr in tlie same parletmut.- 

With the most assiduous and cnuscientinns discharge of 
his duties ns a judge he united the entlmsiastic pursuit of 
literary studies. In 1716 ho had become a member of the 
Academy of Bordeaux, and about this time WToto his 
“Pliysicnl History of the Ancient and Modern World,” 
which was published in 1711). In 1721 appeared liis 
lively “Eettres Persanes,” foundation of the school called 
the philmophcn. His classical romance, called Lo Temple 
do Guide,” was puhllshed in 1725, after which year M«)n- 
tesquieu devoted himself entirely to literature. He was 
elected a roemher of tho French Academy, and shortly 
after set out on an extensive course of travels, devoting 
two yearn soli-ly to England, for which country, anil 
especially ■for its laws, he conceived a great admiration. 
On his return to I'ruiice ho sjient tivo years in stiidious 
retp'emorit in the country. He published in 1734 his 
famous work on the causes of the (ireatiicss and Decline 
of the Romans;” and irameduitely after commenced the 
‘‘ Esprit dcs laiis,” which did not see the light until 1748, 
He wnite nothing great afterwards, hut was a tolerably 
diligent contributor to the earlier volumes of tlie famous 
/van/clo/ieWfe. Montesquieu died at Paris in 1755. 

Monlesquiou must be held the greatest Erem'hmau in 
literature of the eighteenth century. Even Voltaire cannot 
compare with him, ns ho has a depth and originality to 
whird) tho more brilliant writer can lay no claim. In the 
“Lettres Persaues” he even riA’als Voltaire in penijlarje 
and gay witty treatment of serious subjeets, whih* his Tone 
of thought is always superior in refinement. Above all 
the rest Montesquieu tow^ers by a head and slionlders. I'iie 
“ Esprit des J,oi.s,” which deals with the effects of surround- 
ing cii'cum stances, climate, territory, &c., upon laws and 
customs, and rensmis out the best modes of government from 
these colisidemtions, is one of tlie great books of the world. 
It created a new political scieiiee, and made im epocii. 

MONTBVERBB, CLAUBZO, a musical composer 
of the very highest importance in the history of the art, 
was horn, at Cremona in 1568. Ho was one of the string 
hand of the Duke of Mantua, hut soon made las fame as a 
composer. For two reasons, because lie Avas very daring 
and original, and also beeanse he never thoroughly became 
at ease in tlie old contrapuntal style of writing, Mouteverde 
cast aside many restrictions, and gradually dcA'eloped what 
we rt’gard as the beginnings of modcru music, lii especial 
lie is to bo regarded as the first to use sevenths as unpre- 
pared chords, a most startling innovation, and one which 
roused a storm of opposition from liis brother musicians. 
After uniting much madrigal musio of fine quality and 
some ecclesiastical compositions in the strict stylo, of nut 
very great merit, Mouteverde preduced liis opera of 
“ Arianna” in 1607, and his still greater work of “ Orfro” 
in 1608. It is most remarkahlo to observe how the I\'ag- 
nerian school is here forcsliadoAAed by, among otlicr peculiari- 
ties, the careful use of a certain combination of iiistmmcntB 
to accompany each principal actor, &c. 

In 1613 Montevurdc took sei-vice with the republic of 
Venice, com^iusiiig the church music for St. Mark’s, while 
not neglecting higher studies also. He quickly rose to the 
greatest celebrity as a musical composer, and retained hia 
pre-eminence till liis death in 1G43. Ten years before that 
he had taken orders in the church. 
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'While we must bo gmteful to the immense fjenins of 
Montevmh* for freei »;5 luuHic from the shnckleh of pedantry, 
we must always rejjret that he did not earlier discover Ids 
true bent. IJad ho written iu)thinj]j but Ids fine operatic 
works, and invented Ids dramatic vot^ul and ordiefetritl efilcts 
(the tiemoluiido of violins, for iiiKtanee, we owe to him), wc 
mijjht have reaped all tlie udvantafi^es we wow enjoy, nrvd 
yet at the same lime have preserved the nnti'quc beauty 
niul the stern severity of the fine nmdripilian soliool which 
lu‘ overthrew. Xinfortuuatcly be was a revolutionary iiv- 
stead of a reformer, and liis genius was so great that Ids 
will vyis irresistible. 

MON'TEZ, LOLA, a personage of considerable 
notoriety in her day, was bom at Montrose in Seothmd, in 
lh20, and ap])eared first at Warsaw’ as a dancer in 1831». 
She bad engagements at various capitals, and finally at 
Munich in where she attr:\cted the iiotwe of the 

King of Bavaria, who witlidrew her from the stage, gave 
her letters of mituralizalion, ereiiti*d her Omntess of 
LaudsfeJd, and adopted her as Ids mistress. She planged 
at once into politics, made and unmade ministries, bimight 
lier life and her lover's tlirono into serimts danger, and liad 
eventually to he banished from Bavaria, lltli March, 1848. 
Slie retiied to England, thence after some years to Cali- 
fornia. She visited Australia in 1865, nud died at New 
York in 1881, 

MONT'FORT, SIMON DE, EARL OF LEICES- 
TER, a great English political leader, was a descendant 
of nil old French family, and was the bmi th ond yfnmgest 
son tif Simon, count de Montfort, the cruel conqueror of the 
Alhigenscs. lie was born in France about 120G, came 
over to England about 1230, and though for a time he 
remained in poverty and ohscurity, he ultimately gained 
the favour of Henry III., who restored to him the earldom 
of Leiecbter, of which his father had been deprived, and 
gave him the hand of his sister, the Countess-dow.iger of 
I’emhroke, in marriage. A bold and ambitious man, he 
began very early to take a prominent part in the discussions 
which then convulsed the kingdom, gaining avast intlucnce 
in the country, and: b(*comiiig a favomite with the common 
people us well as the barons. He was ullmnately the 
object of regard and dislike on the part of his tickle and 
imprudent sovereign, by whom he was ex]X'lIed the court, 
then nuyilleil and made seneschal of Guscouv, w’herc he did 
the king good service for six years, and was then once 
more disgraced and banished, and afterwards n’called and 
employed. In 1 2w8, wdien the king was compelled to swear 
to the rrovisions of Oxhird, De Muntfort was placed by 
the barons at the head of the council. In 12til Henry 
repudiated the oaths he had taken, and civil war broke 
out. Ultimately the whole disjuite w'as referred to Louis 
IX. of rraiiee. The award of Louis was in favour of the 
king, and this led to a renewal of the sti ifo. In May, 12(54, 
Leicester completely defeated the royal army at Lewes, 
took Henry and liis brother prisoners, and compelled the 
princes Edward and Henry to surrender themselves into 
bis hands. By this victory the government of Kiigbind 
fell into the power of tlie barons, and Leicester, moving up 
to London, summoned in the same year a parliament coni- 
po.sed of the barons of his own party, of several ecclesiiisties, 
and two kniglits returned by each shire. The principle 
of representative government received a further development 
in 1205, when borough members, as distiiigiiisbed from 
county members, were for the first time suimnoiied. It 
is this action of Do Montfort which, more than any other, 
lias given him his place in English history. liis colleague 
Gloucester took ofTeiice at his conduct, and went over to 
Roger Mortimer and Princo Edward, so that De Montfort 
found himself placed in a position of immonso difficulty. 
He. gathered a strong force and marched against his enemies, 
ordering his son Simon to join him with additional forces 
from Iy>ndon. The latter, while on his way, was surpriso< 
VOL. 


anil defeated by Prince Edward at Kenilworth, and tlio 
royalists then atlackcil l>e Montfort at Evesham. Out-^ 
iiuiiihered and overmatelied the old earl fought stoutly, bnt 
WHS ill the end overpowered and slain, liis body was nfter- 
wanis mangled and dismembered, but he w'a.s long revered 
by the clergy and the people as a saint and martyr, and 
miraculouH virtues were ascribed to his relies, llo un- 
doubtedly posse.ssed great capacity both for war and govern- 
ment, and his character has been depicted in a very favour- 
aide light by modern liistorians. (Jlk’O Piothcro s “ Life of 
fiiniOMj de Montfort,” London, 1877.) 

MONTGOM'ERY is a county of North Wales, 
Iwnnded N. by Denbiglisbire, E. and S.E. by Shropshire, 
S. hy Rodnarshiie, S.W. by (.’Cardiganshire, and W. mid 
N.W. by Meiioiiethshire. Its length from north-east to 
.south-we«t varies from 23 to 40 miles; its breadth from 
11» to 33 milc.s. The area is 773 square miles. 'J'Lo 
population irt 188 1 was (iti.ZOO, 

The surfoicc of the county consists of bleak moorland.s of 
Upper and Lower Silurian sl.'ite, with some sheltered woody 
►•ales near the English border. The north-western bonier 
oxvurds ^Merionethshire i.’s ocenpnid by tbo Berwyn Momi- 
aiiis, wbioli form two braiielics iiielosing the valky of the, 
[>ovey, but the 8outh-east»*rii bivinch belongs in a great 
legree to Moiitgi mery. It separates the basin of tiie 
Dovey from that of the Severn. Irregular branehes from 
tlif.so two principal chains occupy the iiiterinediate part. 
Pliniimnioti belongs to the Berwyn eliaiii, and is partly in 
this comity, but its summit (2'48l feet) is just within the 
border of Cardiganshire. The comity is almost entirely 
Rcciipicd by the slate, rocks which overspread so largo a 
portion of Wales, but granite, greenstone, eongloiiierute, 
and tbo new red sttnd.stonB also occur in diflerent places. 
The mineral treasures are not very abundant. Lead, zinc., 
and copper are piocun’d. 

The Severn is tbo principal river of tbo county ; it rises 
just within the border tow’ards Cardiganshiio, on the 
ofistern side of Plinliminon, and flows cast about 12 mih*s 
to Llanidloes, wiienee it flow's north-east about 38 miles to 
the junction of the Vyrnwy on the border of the county, a 
little below which it enters Shropshire. The Severn re- 
ceives the TiraiMiou, 12 miles long, the Afoii Gunio, 12 
miles, the Mule, 11 miles, the Ilhiw, 18 miles, nud the 
Camlet, 20 miles. Tljat part of it.s course wiiich lies in 
^lontgomery or on the border i.s ahont 5 1 miles long. The 
Vyrnwy receives a iminber of small streams, and tioxving 
Boulli-east passes IJanfair; it then turns nortli-ea.st, and 
after receiving the Taunt, joins the Severn ne.ar the borders 
of Shropshire ; its whole course is about 45 miles. The 
southern part of the county is watered by the Wye, W'hieh 
rNcs on the south-east side of JMinliinriion, about a mile 
from the source of the Severn, and flow’s south-east 14 
miles into Ihidnorshire. The Dovey chiefly belongs to 
Alerionethsliirc. Jt enters Montgomeryshire about 4 iiiik'.s 
below Diuas-y-Mowddy and Hows about 10 miles to the 
neighbourhood of Machynlleth, where it again touches 
Merionethshire. Its remaining coui'so traverses Merio- 
netlishire, Moutgomorysliire, and Cardigan si lire. 'J'ho 
Sevei-n and Dovey are tlie only navigable river.s. The 
Montgomery Canal passes through the county, and it is 
also traversed by the Cambrian Railway and its brancbe.s. 

Tlie state of agriculture differs little from th.at of the 
adjacent counties, and as in them grazing and pasturago 
are gaining ground over tillage. The cattle and sheep artf 
both small and hardy. In the liitiy districts great num- 
bers of hardy ponies, called Mcriins,” aro roared. Tiio 
only manufactures are coarse woollens and flannels at 
Newtown, Welshpool, and other places. 

Montgomery is divided into nine hundreds. The greater 
portion of it is in the diocese of St. Asaph, tho remainder 
in those of Hereford and Bangor. It is in the North Wales 
cireniU The county returns one member to Pailiaineut , and 
22 
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one is also returned for the borough of Mont^jomciy and ' 
SOUK! otfiitributury towns, having a total population of 

Hiitory and Antuiuitie$, — Montgomery was, with tho 
neighbouring counties, included, during the period of 
liritish independence, in the territory of the Urdovic^s, 
and on the redaction of the isluiul under the Uoinan power 
in tho province of IVritannia Secumlju After the witli- 
drawal of the Homans wo hear in^thing of this county h>r 
many years. In the year 8!)4, however, in the reign of 
Alfred, the Daiusi made au irruj)tion. Hastings, or Hasten, 
or Hesten, their l(‘ader, had invaded tho eastern parts of 
England ; aud in his third campaign, in 894 or 89o, lie 
intrenched biineelf at Ituttinglon, on the east hank of the 
Severn, close to Welshpool. 'J'hero he was besieged by 
Alfred's thanes, until, redueod to desperati(»n by famine, 
he broke through the hloekading force, and with fearful 
loss retiiriiod to his former quarters on the east side of the 
island. A portion of tlic eastern part of the county, cut 
oil* by Ofla’s Dyke, was included in tho tenitory of the 
Saxons. The rest was included in Powys or Powsyland. 
After the Conquest Powys became the continual ohjeet of 
attack by tJie Norman lords of the marches or frontiers. 
These hostilities led to the erection of the castles of Mont- 
gomery by tho Normans, and Powys, near VViilshpoul, by 
the Widsli, and to a continued and severe struggle for tlie 
possession of tliesc si.rongholds. Tiic independence of 
Powys was overtlii*own before tiw liiial subjugation of 
North Wales; it was constituted au English lordship, 
wliich became extinct in tho reign of Henry VIII. Tlie 
only reinalniiig aistles, or ruins of castles, arc those of 
hloiitginnery and Powys. There are no monastic remains 
of any consecjuencc in the county. 

Montcomkky, the chief town of the above county, and 
a parliamentary borougJi, is situated on the river S«‘vern, 
1(J8 mill's north-west of Loudon by road, or 18J) miles by 
the (Jamhrian Railway. The pailiaincntary limits are co- 
extensive with tho parish. The jKipulation in 1881 was 
1104. The t'*W!i, situated ou the ascent of a hill, on tho 
east hank of the Severn, near Ofl'a's l)>kc, is very henltliy. 
Its streets are steep, hnt clean ; and tlie houses well built. 
Tho principal huildings are — St. Nioliolas’ cruciform 
church, in the Early lOnglish style, which was restored in 
18G8 at tho expense of tho Earl of J’owis; two chapels; 
town-hull, with court-house aud usseiiihly moms ; savings 
hank; and I'hlwnrd's school. There is no trade of any 
importance. On tho hill arc some remains of the feudal 
custlc built by Roger de Moutgoinerie, a Norman haron. 
from whom tliis place derivctl its name. In tlw vicinity 
is a Celtic camp. There arc traces also of the old town 
walls. Its W'elsli or British name is Ereod-falldwyn, or 
Baldwin's Town. The last battle between the Wel.sh and 
tho English took place in tho vicinity in 1294. The 
famons l/)rd Herbert, cidehrated alike for his chivalry, wit 
and b urning, was ■ orii hero in 1581. 

MONTGOM'MRY, the ca]ntal of Alabama, in tho 
United State:., is a large and thriving town. The popula- 
tion in 1880 was 1G,7KL Large quantities of cotton are 
exported hence by stcaniorH to Mobile, via the river Ala- 
bama, on the hanks of wliich Montgomery is built. A 
railway connects ibis place with Milledgcville, forming pnri 
of the groat line of communication hot ween New York uiir 
New Orleans. It {hisscsscs lui iiiiportnnt state-house. 
imiiierouK churches, and important industrial institutions. 
It was the capital of Secession previous to Richmond. 

MONTGOM'ERY. JAMES, a poet of descrvcdlj 
I'.igh reputation, was the son of a Moravian inintster, auc 
was horn at Irvine in Ayrshire, 4th November, 1771. He 
Wifi), educated at the Moravian school of Fulneck, neai 
Leeds. After spending some time as an assistant in s 
chandler's shop, aud then as a clerk to a bookseller ii 
I^ndon, lie obuuned, employment in 1792 as an as.sibtnn 
itt a uewsp.iper ofiice in ShctHcld. In a shuit limo hi 


wcnine the editor and proprietor of the journal, -dianging 
ts name from the Sheffield ItegUter to the /Ws. In 1794 
10 was tried, at tho instigation of tho government, on a 
diarge of having printed a ballad written by an Irish 
;lerg 3 'ninn on the demolition of the Bastille in 178t), and 
being found guilty was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment and to pay a fine of 4120. lu the following 
}x*ar he was again tried, imprisoned, aud fined for insert - 
iig in his paper a paragraph reflecting on tlw couduct of a 
nagistrnto in quelling a local riot. All the persons coii- 
.ieriied in these prosecutions, lK>we\'er, nltimately mani- 
fested their esteem and regard for the poet. His first volume 
of poetry, “ The Wanderer of Switzerland, and other Poems,” 
appeared in 1800. His next production was “ The West 
Indies,” written to accompany a series of engravings pub- 
lished as a m{miori.'il of tho abolition of the slave-trade. 
This was followed by his “ Prison Amusements ; ” “ The 
World before tho Flood” (1818); Thoughts on Wheels’* 
1817), directed against state lotteries; “Tho Climbing 
Boy’s Soliloquy,” a description of the snfl’erings of chim- 
ney-sweepers* apprentices; “Greenland** (l8l^^), in five 
cantos ; and “ The Pelican Island,** his last and perhaps 
•est long poem. His collected poetical works appeared in 
four vols. 12mo in 1841, and in one vol. Svo in 1851; 
his “ Oiigiiial Hymns for Public, Private, and Social 
Devotion” wore published in 1863. For some years bofoie 
his death ho enjoyed a pension from government of £200 
per annum. He died 80th April, 18.64, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. His poetry is characterized by 
depth of feeling, simpUcity of taste, purity and felicity of 
diction, and picturesque beauty, as well as by sincere, 
simple, aiid unsectarian piety. Many of his hymns 
are jastly valued by English Christians irrespective of 
denomiiiatioiu He rrinst not be confused w'ith tho absurd 
poetaster Holiert Moutgoinoi'y, about contemporary with him. 
Macaulay's happiest piece of satire is that scathing criticism 
of “ Mr. Robert Montgomery's poems*’ which has delighted 
a generation of admirers, besides having settled the victim's 
literary pretensions for ever, 

MON'TICULSS are tin small adventitious cones that 
form on the sides and around the base of an active volcano. 
They arc produced by the fissuring of the crater and escape 
of lava. &c., through the aperture so formed. 

MONTLU^ONT, a town of France, in tho department 
of Aliier, 50 miles W.S.W. of Moulins by rail, situated on 
the right liank of the Cher, which is crossed by a tine stone 
bridge. It is an old town surrounded by walls, wbicli 
separate it from the faubourgs, and on account of its in- 
dustrial importance has been called the Manchester of 
France. The population in 1882 was 25,220. It has a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, a town-hall, and an 
hospital. Its manufactures embrace glass, steel, iron, and 
wool, and it has extensive saw-mills and limo-kihis. In 
the neighbourhood are the Commeutry coal mines aud tho 
celebrated wells of Ndris-lcs- Bains. 

MONTPELLIER, capita! of the French department 
of Hdrault, is situated on a hill near the Lt'Z, at u distance 
of 30 miles by railway south-west from Nimes, 20 noiih- 
west from CKrrE, its port, and had a population of 48,729 
in 1882. Montpellier was built in the tenth century to 
replace the episcojial town of MagUfloniio, which stood on 
an island in a neighbouring lake, nnd had been destroyed 
by order of Charles Martel for favouring the Saracens. It 
is situated on an eminence, from which there is an exten- 
sive view over the Mediterranean and tho adjacent coasts. 
Tho streets wore formerly all narrow, crooked, and s^eep, 
bnt some of tlitan Imve been enlarged and now ones laid 
out. The houses, which are almost all of stone, are sub- 
stantially built. Most of the squares are small and of 
irregular form; tlie public fonutains are numerous. There 
are two town-walks— the esplanade between the town 
and the citadel, and the Peyiou, a splendid terruce-waik 
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planted with trees and covei*ed with turf. On the tipper ' 
])an of the terrace stands a bexa^ronal tower adorned with 
culuiniiH, and iiicloHing a rcsen'oir, which is furnished with 
water by nn aqueduct about 6 miles long. The water from 
this reservoir falls in a cascade over artificial rocks, and 
supplies the various fountains of the city. The cathedral 
priwnts little that is worthy of notice. Tho former 
uniphitheatre of St. Cfiine, now the exchange, is adorned 
with & handsome Corinthian portico, and is perhaps the 
liHiidsomest building in the city. The modern anatomical 
tlicatre is a fine building, and the gate of Peyrou, a 
triumphal arch opening on the promenade of Peyrou, is 
also handsome; but the former episcopal palace, now 
oexupied as a medical school, the court-house, the prefect's 
houso, &C., are of ordinaiy appearance. 

The manufactures of Montpellier are considerable, and 
business is prosecuted on a large scale. There are several 
baiiking-huuKes. Liqueurs, perfumeiy, preserves, dried 
finits, verdigris, alum, cream of tartar, vitriol, and aqua- 
fortis, woollen cloth, muslins, printed cottons, calicoes, 
tabic iiiicn, blankets, hosiery, hats, leather, corks, paper- 
hangings, and surgical instruments are manufactured. 
These articles, with wool, wine, brandy, oranges, citrons, 
and other fruits, and the oil of the sun’oundiiig districts, 
furnish the chiiif articles of trade. There are several 
pi lilting offices, sugar refineries, potteries, oil-mills, paper 
mills, and saw-mills. In tho central prison several articles 
of silk and c«tton are manufactured. 

Montpellier is the seat of a bishop. It has a handsome 
Palais de Justice. There are also a tribunal of commerce, 
an exchange, an eminent medical school, a college, a tluH)- 
logical scliool, a splendid picture gallery and library, called 
the Musdo Fabre (the hitter containing fi0,0()0 volumes), 
a Protestant church, a synagogue, several hospitals, bar- 
racks* fur 2000 soldiers, a Mont-de-Pict^, a botanic gai'den, 
and many scientific and educational institutions. The 
character of the town as a health resort, which led the 
illustrious l^cke, when suffering from asthma, to make 
a tedious journey thither in the days of Charles IL, 
is for the present not considered to be upheld. 

MONlitSlAL', the second city and river port, and the 
chief seat of the commerce of Canada East, is situated on 
the south side of the island of Montreal, and had 140,863 
inhabitants in 1881. It was founded in 1640 on the site 
of Hochclaga, an Indian village at the foot of Mont Royal, 
the name given to it by its French foundci's, which lias 
since been corrupted into Montreal. The island of Mon- 
treal (32 miles in length and 10 in breadth) is in the 
iniddlo of the river St. Lawrence, and forms a county 
divided into two ridings, each of which sends a member to 
the colonial Parliament. Montreal itself is separated into 
an upper and a lower town ; the latter, along the river, 
being the trading quarter, and the former the residence of 
the principal merchants. The streets arc wide; the houses 
large, commodious, and well built The Roman Catholic 
cathedral, one of tho largest churches in America, is capable 
of containing neoi'ly 10,000 ptTsons; it is a fine building 
255 feet in length by 134 in breadth, facod with stone, 
and having two towers, each 225 feet high. There are 
several other Roman Catliolic churches and r^st extenbive 
rouventual and monastic establishments — the hitter com- 
prising the Hotel DLou, and asylums of the Gray and Block 
Nuns. A Church of England cathedral has been erected 
lit an expense of £20,000 ; St. Andrew's Scotch church, a 
Gothic structure which cost £10,000 ; several other Aincric^m 
Protestant places of worsliip, a general hospital, government 
house, several banks, tho oiilnuuce office, barracks, prison, 
theatres, merchants' exdiango, four market-houses, and 
the statue of Nelson on ‘a Doric pillar, are also conspicuous 
structures.. The city, which is the M'at of a Roman 
('atho)io bishop, has a French college, a university founded 
in 1821, a Roman Catholic theological school, a royal 


grammar-school, and several classical and scientific acade* 
lies, public libraries, and institutions. The climate of • 
Montreal is rather severe in winter, but in summer the 
beat is not excessive, the mean temperature of the year 
being 45“ 8' — in winter 17“ 8', and in summer 71“ 4' Fahr. 

Tho Mount Royal Cemetery is finely situated on the 
north slope of that mountain, 2 miles from the city. The 
water supply has been brought by a magnificent aqueduct, 

5 miles long, from the St. Lawrence, above T^chinc Rapids. 
There is railway communication with New York, Boston, 
Portland, &c. The Victoria bridge, conveying the line of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, which crosses tho 
St. Lawrence at this point, was commenced in 1854, and 
opened with great pomp by the Prince of Wales in 1860. 
It is tubular, like the Britannia Bridge in North Wales, 
but 9184 feet, or nearly 2 miles long, and rests on 
twenty-four piers and two abutments of solid masonry ; 
the central span being 830 feet. This magnificent bridge 
completes the chain of railway communication between the 
Atlantic and tho Western states of America. Montreal 
has also most extensive canal communication. 

The solid limestone quays of Montreal, uniting with tlie 
locks and wharves of the Lacliine Canal, present several 
niles of continuous masonry, and a broad terrace divides 
the city from the ri\ er through its entire extent. The 
commerce in furs has declined, but there is an increasing 
trade in grain, casl-irou founding, distilling, brewing, and 
shipbuilding; there are also many factories for soap, 
candles, tobacco, hardware, and floor-cloth. By deepening 
the shallower parts of the river above Quebec, Montreal is 
accessible for vessels drawing from 19 to 22 feet of 
water. Its liarloiur is 90 miles from tho influence of the 
tides. 

Montreal is 140 miles south-west of Quebec, 400 from 
New York, and 2750 from Liverpwd. While the river is 
open there is weekly steam communication with the latter 
port. After the navigation of tlie St, T.jiwrcnce is closed 
by ice the steamers find a harbour at Portland, Maine, 
which is 292 miles from Montreal. 

MONTHOSE, a royal bnrgh and seaport of Scotland, 
in the connty of, and 21 miles east by north from Forfar, 
and 522J from London by the Great Northern and Cale- 
donian Railways. It is situated at tho mouth of the South 
Ksk River, between the large loch or basin of Montrose and 
the sea, and is a remarkably neat town. In ancient times 
it was a place of considerable strength, surrounded by 
walls. The principal streets, which are wide and regular, 
extend from north to south. Tlie houses are substantial 
and in some localities elegant. Some of the old ones 
present their gables to the stn*et Water is well supplied 
in pipes from a distance of 3 miles on the western side. 
Tho town is W'cll paved and cleansed, and has excellent 
drainage. Tho river is crossed by « handsome chain sus- 
pension bridge, 432 feet long, which connects the town 
with the suburb of the Inch on the south side. It has 
several times suficred injury through storms and defects in 
material. The river is also crossed by a stone bridge ami 
a viaduct erected in 1882-83. On tho cast arc some 
Links or Downs, on which horse races were fonncrly held, 
but winch now supply an admirable golfing field. Tbo 
parish church, in the middle of the town, is one of the 
largest in Scotland, with a steeple 2(^0 feet in height. An 
episcopal chapel and a chapel of ease are each commodious 
and neat places of worship, and there are three Free 
cliurchcs, three United Presbyterian churches, and Inde- 
pendent, Evangelical Union, and Wesleyan churches. A 
custom-house, a town-house, prison, theatre, and post- 
office, two large lunatic asylums, hospital, museum, infirmary, 
and dispensary are tho principal public buildings. Numer- 
ous bequests of benevolent persons form a poor’s fund, 
amounting to upwards of £10,000, There is a publie 
academy, towu library, an^ ^iSOpnius schools. The nmnu- 
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frtftnres consist cliiofly of llax- 8 j)iniiin ;5 and wenvin". 
'ri.iTC arc also bleucliin*; yards, breweries, tanneries, saw- 
iiiills, KMilclotii, Honp and stnrcli faeloricH, and iiiuiiurc and 
clH'uiieal works. The Montrose luM-rin", cod, and Ww^ 
bslicries are important, employing about 700 boats and 
1000 men. TJic number of vessels registered as belonging 
to ISfoiitrosc in 1888 was fifty (0000 tons). 'I'lie entrances 
and clearances each average about 650, of 80,000 tons per 
aimurn. The trade is almost entirely coastwise. The 
])rineipal exports are maiuifac lured goods, Hulinon, stone, 
and agricultural produce to TjoiuIou, (Jlasgow, Leith, and 
Dundee, and tlie imports coal, lime, slate, and iron. Tho 
hat-hour is formed hy a breastwork at the Tnonlh of the 
river, witliin wliie.h vessels of largo size can anelior, Ihero 
being 18 feet of water on ibe bar at low tide. Altogether 
it is one of the best on the oast coast of Seollaiul. The 
populal’on of the municipal burgh in 1881 w’ns 10,280; 
of the parliamentary, 1-1,S»78 ; of tho parish, 10,o03. 

In Gaelic the name of the town is Ait^mouie rog^ ‘‘the 
burn of the mossy point.” Jt was created a royal burgh by 
David T. in tbe twelfth eentury. It was the lirst port 
reached by the French fleet in 1715, with the Pretender on 
board ; aTul the same personage sailed from it in February, 
1710. The town was long celebrated fjw its schools. It 
W’as tho first place in Scotland in which (Ireek was taught, 
Bud it has preserved the character which it so early (1531) 
attained. Montrose was the birthplace of the gallant but 
unfortunate cavalier, James Graham, lirst inanjuis of Mcm- 
trosc. Joseph Iluinc, the financial reformer, wais also horn 
in the town, and a sl.itue has been erected to his memory. 

MONTROSE, JAMES GRAHABI, MARQUIS OF, 
born 11U‘J, was descended from one of the most ancient 
families in Scotland. Ho w'as educated at St. Andrews, 
ami in Jjis seventeenth year married M,agdalcne Carnegie, 
daughter of Lord Carnegie of Kinnaivd. After travelling 
fur a time on the Contment he appeared at the Kiiglisli 
court in l(53<j, hut being coldly received by Charles 1. Itc 
returnctl to ^>eotland and attaelx'd liiinself to the popular 
)»arty. In 1<I38 h(* w'as one of the four nohlemcii selected 
to draw up tho National Covenant of Scotland, and tho 
following ye.'ir he made three military ex])editionH against 
the royalists. In IGIO ho was the lirst man in tho army 
of tho Cov(‘iianters to ford the Tweed in the inarch against 
Chiules, He had, however, already be^'un to hold secret 
communication w'ith the king, and though suspected, and 
even arrested, he managed to escayjc and lake service under 
Charles. In Kill, having been raised to the rank of 
marquis, he was sent to Scotland to raise the royalists on 
tho kings behalf, and at Hie head of 1200 Irishmen and 
the fighting men of several of the Highland clans, lie 
gained a series of brilliant victories which culminated at 
Kil'syth (titli August), and mmlo him for a lime virtual!} 
ma.' ler of the eoiintiy. The following month, however, he 
was dffeated at »'hiliphangh, and escaped with difliculty 
from the lioid at the head of a few followers. After a vain 
attempt to raise tbe clans again lie sailed in September, 
1 fi lt), for Norway, He remained abroad until 1 050, when, 
liaving accepted a eommission from Charles IL, lie set out 
for the Orkneys, from wdicnce he passed to the mainland. 
In his first eneoimtcr bo was utterly routed by Colonel 
St riulmn, and after being nearly starved in the wilds be 
fell into the liands of General Leslie, by whom he was 
brought to Edinburgh. On the 20th May, 1050, he was 
condemned to death, and on the 2l8t was hanged, ineeting 
bi» death with the utmost courage and dignity. 

MONTSERRAT^ a British West Indian island, one of 
the Leew’ard group, aliout 80 miles south-west from 
^tigua, is about 12 miles long and 7 broad. Its area is 
47 square miles; and the population is 9000 — four-fifths 
being blacks. The island is of volcanic origin; the moun- 
tains are in many places quite inaccessible, rising to 2500 
feet above tho sea, and are separated from each other by 


almost perpendicular chasms, wliicb, as well as the sides of 
the liillH to their summitH, are clothed with a luxuriant 
vegetation, including both lofty trees and tropical shruhH. 
On the south-west side, at a height of 1000 feet from the 
j level of the sea, thero is a boiling .solphnrouH spring. 

' Thisibhmd is one of the most beautiful in tbe West Indies, 
and tbe climate is exceedingly healthy. The soil is light, 
and produces some of the best coffee and sugar; the ciop 
of the latter, which is the principal product, amonifiiiig to 
about 2000 hogsheads annually. Cotton, wool, arrow-root, 
and tamarinds are also exported. The government is i\d- 
iiiiinstered by a president — who is subordinate to the gov- 
emor of tho Ijceward IslandH— aided by an ex(‘cntive council 
appointed by the crown, and a legislative assembly of twche 
members, of w-boin eight are elected and four nominated by 
the crown. There is a public debt of about ilofiOO. 

The island was discovered and named hy Columhus in 
159H. He called it Montscn'at from the supposed ro- 
mblance of its principal mountain to the famous 
me so called near Barcelona, in Spain, riymouth is 
he chief town. It is situated on the south-west side. 
The shipping lies in an open roadstciid. There is i'uircd 
no harbour or bay on any part of tbe shore, and it is 
liazardons for sbips to remain at tlie island dining tho 
huri'icane months. 

MOOLTAN. See Multan. 

MOON. The union is the nearest of all the lieavcnly 
bodies to the earth. Except perhaps a coini‘t, no olhi*r 
lM)dy can ever come within one-hundredth part of her 
distance. The actual dista^nce of tho moon vtiricvs. It 
may possibly be as little as 221,000 miles, and may 
even amount to as much as 259,600 miles. The avernge 
distance is 240,300 miles, and the ilnctuations are 
gen^’rally confined to about 18,000 miles on each side of 
the (^stance. Tlic diameter of the moon is 2160 mih's, 
or a little less than two-sevenths of the diameter of tho 
caiTli. The volmne^of tbe moon is about oiic-forty-uiulU 



that of tbe earth, and the relative sizes of the moon and 
the earth arc shown in tho annexed figure. The actu.d 
mass of tho moon is less than might have bi‘en anticipatcil; 
it amounts to 1—81 •*14 that of the earth. The iiiuterials of 
tho moon arc thus, on an avernge, but little more limn half 
as dense as the materials of which the earth is made. Tho 
orbit in wliich the moon revolves is inclim'd at an average 
angle of 5“ 9' to the eeliplic. The position of the node is 
changing; it moves round the ecliptic ip the opposite^ 
direction to the motion of the moon, so that a complete^ 
revolution is accomplished in 6798*279 days, or a little 
more than eighteen years. The time of Hie mooirs revo- 
lution around the earth, or what is usually called the 
mean sidereal revolution, is 27*821661 days. The most 
remarkable feature in tbe moon's motion is the identity 
between Uie period of the moon's rotation on its own axis 
and its revolution around the earth. As a consequence of 
this identity the moon always turns the same face to the 
earth, and astronomers have thus never seen the otlier siile. 

We shall first give a brief account of the very important 
theoretical rescai’chos wliich have been made as to the 
moon's motion, and then we shall conclude with a brief 
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filcctcli of the physical features of our satellUe. As cx- 
pliiiiifil ill (iKAViTATiON tlie oibit of tlie moon, due to 
the uttnicfion of the earth, is an ellipse with the eiirth 
Htualiid in the focus of that ellipse. If all sources 
of disturbance wei'e absent, the slmpc of tliat ellipse 
wiiuld not change and its plane would be uiialter- 
ablc. The moxeinents of the moon are, howcv(?r, n(»t 
by ally means of so simple a chwacter. The shape of 
the moon's orbit is not exactly an ellipse, nor does the 
])1:ine of the orliit remain constant, and therefore there 
lire disturhinpr influences at work. No doubt it is by the 
gravitation of tlic moon towards the earth that the motion 
of the moon is mainly controlled. The disturbing body in 
tin's case is tlie smi. The earth and the moon are of 
course both nttracted by the sun, hut the moon during 
oiu'-imlf of its revolution is more powerfully attracted 
tlijin tlie earth, and during the other half less. This 
irregularity is tlie chief cause of the lunai* perturbations. 

At new moon, the moon being then between the sun 
and tlic eartli, the sun’s attraction on the moon exceoils 
ils average value; the moon is theirfore somcxvhat drawn 
in towards the sun, or the distanec from the earth to the 
nioiMi is incmised. At full moon the eartli is more power- 
fully draw'n tlian the moon, and thus again tlio distance 
between tlie eartli and the moon is increased. At the 
quarters, the earth and the moou being sensibly at equal 
distances from the. sun, thoi*o is no influence on their 
distaiKv from each other; hut as the disiiirbunceH, when 
tiuw exist at all, tend to increase the di.'itnnce, it follows 
that ou the whole the moon’s orbit (supposed circular) Is 
larger than it would lie were that disturbance absent. 
Tills eiilargeinent of the moon’s orbit must he greater as 
tlic dlstuibing iidlueiux's lieeomo more eflicient. The 
eniciwicy of the disturbance depends upon the proximity 
of the sun; llierefore, wlien the sun is near tlie eartli at 
perihelion, tiie luoon's orbit must bo more enlarged than 
when tlie .sun is furtlier from the eartli at uphelioa. 
l)irectiug our attention exelnsively to tills particular di.s- 
turliaiiec, it appears that the radius of the moon’s orbit is 
at a iiiiiiiiimm in June and July, and that it gradually 
iiiercases to a maximum in December and January. As 
the iiu»on’s orbit grows the time of rexolution increases; 
this mciiMs that the moon will require more time to 
accomplish a given angular distance, uiid consequently at 
tiie hitler end and beginning of the year the moon xvill 
fall heliiiid its mean place, xvliile in the middle of tlie year 
it xvill he in ndx'unec of its mean place. Such is the origin 
of tlie animal erjuation discovei-ed by Tycho lirahe by ob- 
servation long befoi'c the explanation of it was knoxvn. 

Were tlie eccentricity of the earth’s orbit constant, then 
the motion of tlie moou, so fur as Ibu annual equation 
W'ns concerned, would complete its cycle of cliangcs in a 
year, and be exactly the same at tlie end ns it xvas at the 
beginning. As the axis major of the earth’s orbit remriiiw 
coiistaiil, it can be shown that the sun must c.ause tliu 
orbit of the moon to decrease if the eccentricity of tlie 
earlli’s orbit decreases. At present the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit is decreasing from one century to another, 
and consequently thero is a gradual decrease in the muon’s 
periodic time; the moon is thus continually in adx^anoe of 
its mean place, so producing the phenomenon knoxvn as 
liie secular nceelcration. The gradual diminution of tiie 
eccentricity of (he eartli’s orbit will not eontiiiuc indefinitely. 
Alljhe secular inequalities of tlie planet’s orbits /ire really 
periodic, though usually requiring vast durations of time 
to run through their changes. The time will, however, 
come when the diminution of the eccentricity of the carth’i 
Dibit will be turned into an incrca.so. The acceleration of 
the moon now in progress will then, so far ns it is due t< 
this cause, be turned into a retardation. Tliis again, after 
the lapse of ages, will be turned into on acceleration, and 
so on indefinitely. 


Ex'cn the secular acceleration of the moon’s motion is 
bus really a periodical plieiuimcnon when we deal with • 
Ruificiently groat periods of time; but xvbcn wo push our 
‘nquiries still further, we discover that the moou must also 
be undergoing movement not of a periodic cliaracter. 'I'lio 
iiiox'enient here referred to is hardly one that can ho e.stab- 
llshcd by observation. Its efi'ects liave been too slow to 
render tlie lapse of even centuries adequate to produce a 
really measurable change. 'I'lio phenomena now to engage 
our attention h.avc been deduced ])urely from dynamical 
considerations, but tlicy present results of the highest im- 
portiincc, ns bus recently been sliown, principally by the 
labours of G. IT. Darwin. It follows, from a well-knoxx'ii 
theorem in dynamics, that the angular velocity of the rota- 
tion of the earth and the angular velocity of the rex'olutioii 
of the moon around the earth arc so connected tlial if either 
increases so must tlie otlier iiicrea.^e, or if either decre.ises 
the other must also decrease, always provided that there lie 
no external interference, Tlie moon rai.scs tides on the 
earth ; tliose tiilcs produce friction at tlie extreme of tlie 
Velocity of tliu rotation of tlie earth, and thus rob the earth 
of some of its xeloi ity of rotation. The .‘iiigular velocity of 
the envtirs rotation is llierefore decreasing, slowly no doubt, 
but still inexorably and without ever a moment’s aiTcst, 

It therefore follows that the moon’s angular velocity must 
decrease. Dxuamies xvill so have it; ami this can only ho 
iiccoinplished by the moon's orbit becoming larger, that is, 
by the moon receding from the earth. Out therefore tlie 
moon must go, and out it will coiitiimo to go, until, in 
Home dim and iucrctlibly distant epoch, the day xvill liax'o 
gradually Incimsed until it is equal to tlie period of revo- 
lution of tlic inofin. At that time the moon xvill hax'e re- 
ceded so far that the month xvill have hccjime double as 
long ns at present, and tlic vchx“ity of the carlli’s rotation 
will be abated to a sixtieth ]>aitof its present aniouiit. We 
can also apply tiie same reasoning to look back into the 
pn.st. As the lengtli of tlic day is now increasing, and will 
increase, so, looking into tlie remote past, xve tind the day 
getting less and less; far enough back xve find a day only 
txx'eiity-three hours long, in.stcad of txx’eiity-four, and back 
e.irlier still we see notliing to interfere with the retrospect, 
until at a critical epoch many millions of years ago tlie day 
xvas only a few hours, or a fraction of its present value. 
Equally remarkable h.ave been tlie changes in the moon’s 
orbit in past times. As tho moon is still receding we must 
have found it closer in ancient days than now; the furtlier 
xve go back the iieaier must the moon hax'c been, until at 
the critical epoch, immeasurable agc.s ago, the moon must 
liax'c been quite close to the eartli, and spiiuiing round the 
cartii in a fexv lioiirs. 

It seems highly probable tli.at the moon was onrn in a 
more or less llnid condition, and must then have been acted 
upon by great tides produced l>y the attraction of the earth. 
These tides liax’c so afi'ected tlie moon’s rotation tluit xvliat- 
cx'cr it may initially have been, they liave constantly tended 
to bring the moon’s rotation into identity with ils rex'olu- 
tion, so that the same face of the moon is constantly turned 
to the earth. Wo Inwc thus a physical explanation of the 
cireiiinstHnce that the same face of the muon is always 
tuiMied to the earth. 

At the present day the moon appears perfectly rigid. 
Its surface is diversified by the most rugged chains of 
iiioimtaiiiK and by tlie wildest uiul most savage scenery, 
ns shown in fig. 1 of the annexed IM.ite. But the chief 
feature in any lunar landscape is the prc.scnrc of iiumei'ous 
objects which arc usually called cratcis, and are generally 
beliex'cd to mark the sites xvherc volcanoes raged in tho 
days of the moon’s activity. Tlie typical crater is a cir- 
cular depression, perhaps some or many tons of miles in 
diameter and a mile or more in depth. 7'ho floor of this 
erater is usually tolerably level, save at its cirntre, whore a 
noble mouiitaiu often rises to the height of Vesuvius itself. 
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Precipitous walls surround the crater, forming sometimes 
, nearly a c()m})lete cii-cle, hut often irregular or interfered 
witli by other cruters. Two of tliesc craters are shown sepa- 
nitely in figs. 2 and 3. The dark spots familiar on the face 
of the moon are jilains of great extent, tint to a superficial 
view, but on closer examination often found to contain 
minute craters or isolated rocks and irn^gularities. The 
surface of the moon apjiears absolutely destitute of water. 
There are neither lakes nor rivers, seas nor ocean, there are 
not even clouds or mists — tin* moon seems a desert in the 
most intense sense of the word. Nor is there any apprcci- 
ahhi atmosphere; we cannot perhaps say that air is alto- 
gether wanting. It need hardly he added that life as we 
know it could not exist for a moment on tlie moon. 

Eclipsen of the xnn are ennsed by the interposition of the 
moon between tlie sun and the earth. Tla*}- are called tottd 
when tlie a]»j)arent diameter of the moon is sufiioiciil eiilindy 
to hide the sun’s disc from the observer, as shown in fig. 4. 
The eclipse is said to be mmiiltir when a portion of the 
sun’s disc, in the form of a ring, is left uncovci*cd, as 
in fig. 5. 

Ei’Hpses of the moon are due to its passing into the 
shadow cast by tin* earth, as shown in fig. (1. Tliis may be 
either partial or total, according as the moon is more or less 
deeply immersed in the earth's shadow. Its appearance 
during a partial ee'ipsc is shown in fig. 7, the portion 
covered by the shadow being faintly illuminated by light 
refracted by the earth’s atmosphere. It appears of a ruddy 
colour, for the same renson that the sun’s light docs so at 
sunset. 

MOON-EYE. See ITyodon. 

MOONWORT is a plant nearly allied to At>dkuV 
TONOUK, both belonging to the class OiMiio<iL<)ssAf’K/R 
They were at one time classed with Fkuns. I'lie frond of 
Moonwort (Botn/chinm Lunaria) is pinnate; there arc from 
three to eight pairs of divisions which are moon 

Of' crescent shaped. A branch springs from the stalk of 
the frond, nhicli hears spore- cascs on smaller divisions at 
ith apex. The spore-cases burst vertically in two equal hemi- 
spherical valves. There are about twelve species of llotry- 
cliium, found in various parts of the world, except Afrien. 
but the moonwort is the only Brilish species. The old 
herbalists considered that it possessed medicinal virtues. 

MOOR, a name given to extensive wastes wliicli are 
covered witli heath, ami the soil of which consists of poor 
light earth, mixed generally with a considerable portion of 
peat. The want of fertility in moors arises chiefly from a 
deficiency or superabundance of moisture, the subsoil being 
either too porons to retain it, or too impervious to allow it 
to escape. Both extremes occur in some moors, which arc 
])arclied up in dry weather, and converted into a dark mud 
by any continuance of rain. A considernhlc portion of 
ir > 1 ) in a state of hydrate is also generally found in tlio soil 
of moors, wliich very hurtful to the vegetation of plants, 
except }'(*arli, furze, and those other coarse plants, which 
almost entirely cover the moors. This iron is carried down 
through tl)c light surface soil, and if it meets with a less 
ptnrous earth below, is frequently deposited in a thin layer, 
e»*mcnting the particles of silicions sand wliicIi are carried 
down with it, and forming what is called the heath-pon or 
moo7'-band. This substance is perfectly impervious to 
water, and wherever it exists in a continuous state all 
attempts at improvement are vain till it is broken through 
or removed. The roots of trees occasionally find a passage 
tlu-ough interstices or fractures of the pan, and then often 
grow luxurijintly. But wherever young trees are planted 
vrithout the precaution of breaking throngh the moor- 
oltnd, they invariably fail. When the moor consists of a 
loose peaty earth of little depth incumbent on a rock, as 
is the case in many mountainous countries, no art can 
fertilize it. 

In several cases, however, extensive moors have been con- 


verted into flourinhiiig farms of arable and grass land, as 
in many parts of Scotland and the north of England ; 
sometimes they have been most advantageously planted 
with forest trees, and where there is a great extent of 
waste and a scanty population, this is generally the most 
certain mode of improving a property, although the ndurii 
is slow and distant. 

MOOR-COCK and MOOR-TOWL are the common 
names for the Red Grouse {Lapopus tcoticuiy^ See 
Grouhr. 

MOORE, GENERAL SIR JOHN, son of the author 
of “ Zeluco,” was born at Glasgow in 17fil, and received his 
first commission in the army at the age of fifteen years. It 
was in the descent of the British troops upon Corsica, in 
171)4, in concert with Pnoli, that he first distinguished 
himself, while in the West Indies in 1796, in Ireland during 
the rebellion of 1798, and in the expedition to Holland in 
the following year, he established for himself the reputation 
of an officer of the highest promise. In the expedition to 
Egypt in 1801 he commanded the reserve of the army, and 
highly distinguished himself at its head. For his services 
iu this campaign he was created a knight of the Bath, 

On the recommencement of hostilities, after the short 
peace of 1 802, Moore superintended a camp of instmcdiuii 
on the Kentish coast After being for some time employed 
in the ocenpation of Sicily, and in an expedition to Sweden 
to assist Gustavua Adolphns IV., he was selected to com- 
mand the anny in the Spanish Peniiisnla. He landed in 
Portugal in August, 1808, too late to share in the battle, of 
Vimiera; but his force boirig intended to co-operate with 
the Spanish in the north of the Peninsnla against the 
French invaders, he began the march from Lisbon in October, 
1808. Ho had scarcely entered Spain before the defeat 
and destruction of the Spanish armies at all points on 
their northern line utterly extinguished the prospect of a 
successful campaign, false intelligence deceived him, and 
he suddenly ascertained that the whole of the disposable 
French armies in the Peninsula were gathering to sarround 
him. Rejecting all hope of the defence of Portugal, he 
commenced a rapid retreat to Coruila, the safferings and 
disorders of which, conducted as it was in the depth of a 
severe winter, and through the mountainous region of 
Galicia, will long he remembered in our military annals. 
Its disasters were closed, on 16th January, 1809, by the 
battle of Corufia, in which the troops, though previously to 
all appearance exhausted and disorganized, were inspircil 
by the exertion of their gallant leader and tlieir own native 
valour, to inflict a decisive repulse upon their pursuers. 
Their triumph was dearly purcliascd by the death of their 
commander, who, in the heat of the action, was mortally 
wonndod by a cannon ball and expired a few hours after- 
wards, but not until ho had learned the total defeat of 
the enemy. The beautiful little poem on “ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” which is so desei’vodly u favonrite with 
all classes of readers, was the comfiosition of an almost 
nnknown clergyman, the Rev. Charles Wolfe, a native of 
Dublin (1791-1823), curate of Ballyclog, Tyrone, and was 
published in 1817 in an Irish newspaper* It at once 
attracted great attention, and was attributed by the poet, 
laureate Southey to the famous Thomas Campbell, until 
the latter denied having written it. The true author was 
not known till after his death. 

MOORE, THOBIAS, the national poet of Ireland, was 
born on the 28th of May, 1779, in Dublin. His father 
pnraued the trade of a vintner, and was a respectable honest 
citizen, but nothing more. The son derived his genius 
apparently from his mother, who was a woman of superior 
capacity, and discerning the indications which he gave of 
future excellence, exerted herself to procure for him a suit- 
able education. Both his parents were Roman Catholics j 
and as at that time the penal hiws which infiioted sovero 
disabilities on members of that communion were in full 
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force, the sphere for tlic display of the yonthful Moore's 
precocious talent was limited. From an early age he dis- 
played a strong taste for music and poetry, and, like Pope, ho 
lisped in numbers ; at fourteen he contributed poetry to a 
Dublin m.'igardne, and it required all his motlier’s influence 
to retain his vagrant fancies within a proper limit 

When fifteen years old he entered Trinity Cellege, Dublin, 
with the object of preparing himself for the legal profession, 
lie shidiied with considerable diligence, but ho did not forget 
to cultivate the Muse, and like most young impetuemi miuds, 
ho plunged into the rapturous excitement of politics. The 
fiieiid and disciple of Robert Emmet, he incurred the sus- 
picion of the authorities as a possible conspirator against 
‘•l.iw and order,” and narrowly escaped expulsion in 1798. 
Having taken his degree, however, he removed to I-ondon, 
and began to road for tlio bar. His pecuniary moans were 
slender; but he had obtained an introduction to Lord 
Moira, and that amiable noblemaui, charmed by his wit and 
viviicity, procured him admission into the higher circles of 
fashion, w'hero for many years he was a welcome and a 
favoured guest — too welcome, indeed, for his own health 
and fortune. 

While at college Moore had begnu a translation of 
“Anacreon,*^ which he now published, in 1801, with a 
brilliant list of subscribers, and dedicated to the Priuci} of 
IN'ales. The elegance of its versification immediately 
attracted attention. The ti'anslator became a “ lion,” and 
encouraged by bis success published a collection of original 
p*»ema, under the playful title of “Works of the late 
Thomas Little.” 

In 1803, through the infinence of Lord Moira, he was 
appointed rogistrav at the admiralty court of Bermuda, ami 
proceeded thither to perform the duties of the post. Ho 
soon wearied of coloniiU life, and lesfviiig his work to be 
performed by deputy, he returned to England in 1 804. In 
the following year appeared his “ Odes and Epistles,” which 
elicited a severe criticism from the Edinburgh Review, A 
duel took place between him and the editor of the Review^ 
Lord Jeffrey, immortalized by Lord Byron iu the “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers 

“ Can none remember that eventful day. 

That cver-gloriouH, almust fatal fray, 

Wlien Little’s leadless pistol mot Ms eye, 

And liow Street mynnidons stood laughing by?” 

The dwd was prevented by the interference of the magis- 
tiates, and, on examination, the pistols were found to be 
unloaded! Moore and Jeffrey afterwards became close 
friends, and an angry correspondence between Moore and 
Byron proved a prelude to a long and affectionate intimacy. 

The poet now produced his “ Irish Meloilies,” the work 
on which his fame will principally rest. These amatory, 
bacchanal, and patriotic songs are characterized by singular 
wealth of fancy and richness of diction* Never were strains 
more musical; never did poet express his sentiments in 
more melodious phraseology* The flight is not very bold, 
hut it i» well sustained. Occasionally, it is true, the 
inodorn bard attempts to strike the lyre of a Tyrtieus, but 
in sudi cases his hearers are mw'ed to admiration by the 
perfection of his art, rather than stirred to enthusiasm by 
the inspiration of his genius. Wo feel that there is some- 
tiling wanting, and while we acknowledge the ability of the 
singer, we mistrust the genuineness of the song. He is 
much too intent, we reason, npoo striking out a subtle 
analogy or elaborating an ingemons stroke of fancy, to be 
really in earnest. It is safe to predict that except the 
“ Irish Melodies'* scarcely anything of Moore's will suivive. 

In 1811 Moore was married to Miss Elizabeth Dyke 
the beautifnl and afiectionate “ Bessy *' of his Diary, and a 
woman of high personal character and great mental attain- 
ments, who commanded the respect and admiration of all 
who knew her. Having lived too fast for his moans Moore 
was obliged to retire in 1812 to the scclttsioa of a charming 


1 little cottage near Ashbourne, in Dcrby.sliirc. There he 
wrote the “Twopenny Post-Bag, by Thomas Browne the 
Younger/* a scries of satires against the Prince Regent and* 
his ministers, which produced an iinincnso effect. His 
poetical reputation was now so girat that Longman & Co. 
engaged him to write “ Lulla Rookh,” which appeared in 
1817, and for which they paid him the then uuheard-of 
sum of £8000. 

But Moore’s exultation in his success was soon douded 
by the disastvons losses to which he was exposed tlirough 
defalcations on the part of his P»ermuda deputy, by which 
he fotmd himself involved in liabilities to the anmuut of 
£0000. His friends and patrons generously came forward 
with offers of assistance, but the poet, with manly indcj)end- 
ence, refused tliem all, and resolved to discharge the claim 
by the exercise of his own talents and industry. 

IIo now paid a visit to the Continent, and resided for 
some time at Veniec with Lord Byron. Returning from 
liis continental tour he settled down at Sloperton, clos(* to 
the residence (Bowood) of his generous and steady patron, 
tlie Marquis of Lansdowne. Here he produced, in 18*23, 
his “ Loves of the Angels,” a poem overloaded with pretti- 
nesses, and his “ Life of Sheridan.” Between 1824 and 
1827 he wrote the novels “The Epicurean” and the 
“Memoirs of Captain Uork.” In 1830 he published his 
interesting but gravely incomplete biography of Lord Byron, 
having earned the bitter reproaches of posterity by destroy- 
ing Byron's MS. Memoirs, vrhich IumI been intrusted to 
him. Moore received £4870 for the Life of Byron.” 

The later works of tlie poet evince a marked falling off 
in his jKiwers, They were — a “ Life of Ixird Edward 
Fitzgerald, the Irish Patriot” (1831); “Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Keiigioii;’* and a “History of 
Ireland,” for Lnrdner's Cabinet Cyclopuidia, Iu 183r> 
Lord Melbourne bestowed upon Moore a pension of £300 
a year. He died on the 28th of February, 1852, in his 
seventy-third year, his mind having quite given way some 
time before. 

A collected centenary edition of Moore’s works has been 
published by Mackenzie, with numerous illustrations, and 
the airs of the Irish melodies and other important lyric 
pieces. “Moore's Life and Letters'* were edited by the 
Right Honourable Earl Russell. 

MOOR*BXN or WATEB-HEN {Gallinula chloro^ 
pwi) is a common British water-bird, belonging to the Rail 
family (Rallidn) of the order Grall/u. The inoor-heii is 
about the size of a small bantam-hen, and resembles very 
nearly the coot in appearance and habits ; but while the 
latter bird has a large ivwy-whito shield on its foiehead, 
the frontlet of the moor-hen is small and of a bright 
scarlet ctdour. The plumage of the upper surface is a 
very deep olive-brown, appcoa’iiig black at a distance ; tbo 
under surface is a dull gray, and the lower tiiil-coverts 
are pure white. The gallinulc, moor- hen, or water-hen is 
generally distributed over the Old World, always inhabiting 
marshy places. The moor-hen swims and dives with great 
facility, and is rarely seen except on the vrater, along which 
it moves with a nodding motion of the head, probably 
con'esponding to the strekes given by the feet. It picks 
up most of its food whilo thus swimming about, and obtains 
some also by diving to the bottom of the water; but in the 
morning and evening net unfrequently wandere to the 
damp meadows in its vicinity in search of worms, insects, 
and slugs. Occasionally this bird perches on the branch 
of a tree, and it has even been known to place its nest 
upon a branch hanging close to the anrface of the water ; 
but the nest is generally made on the ground among 
reeds and other herbage. The eggs are from seven or eight 
to eleven in number, and tbo birds produce two or three 
broods in the season. In winter the moor-hens frequent 
running water which is not liable to be frozen over, and in 
severe winters they lake to hedgerows and plantations, and 
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npppar t(» fred on bcrnes and seeds. Other species of the 
(joims (hillinnla are found nearly all over the ’woild. One 
fpi-eies, GuUimiln neniolU^ which inljabitfl Tristan da 
Oimlia, has wholly lo«t the pow'er of flij;ht, 

MOORISH ARCHITECTURE, otherwise the Mo- 
rt*!Kiue or Arabian style^ is that variety of Suraceuic or 
Mohammedan ureliiteeture praetiseJ hy the Arabs or Moors 
of Spain, and of which many exquisite remains in tliat 
country, at CJordova, (iranadn, &e,, still Jittest both their 
skill and taste. One of its iimst strikinj; -and peculiar 
features is the stilted Iior^e-sihoe arch^ or, as it ini^hi with 
move proj)iitty be termed, the crvacent arch^ beeause it 
reseinhles that symbol of Mohainmethiu faith. 

Oji theaecoinpaiiyiii^ J'late is an example of tlie cresrent 
or liorse-shoe foiin, the centre heiuij; raised above the chord 
of the aieh, and tlie curve hein^ eousequently }^re.iter 
than a seinicirele : IIk! ii;Mire shows the mdi supportecl on 
culiinins. This c\ain]iJe is taken from the cntrMuce to the 
sanctuary of the Koran at C«»rdov.u 'I’lie fus]»cd or scal- 
loj)»‘d arch is alvi very jjeneral ; the outline is produced hy 
intciscctiii'^ semicireJ , ' * doiliheadad 

]»nrlmeuts in (Jothie windows; hut beyond that preueial 
lesemhlance, the eharacter is ttlto;j(‘thcr ditTerent. In the 
IMate will also he found an example of tlie sleuder pillars 
})eculiar to Arabian avchitecturc, and another variety (»f 
Moorish arches from the Court of tlie Lions in the Alhambra, 
w’lrutli has been hcuutifaily rcpKaiuced in the Crystal Palace, 
isNdenham, near l.oudoik. 

]t is ]»rohahle that this very persistent element of 
bleuderness iu renrard to ]»ilhus indicates the tent-oih'in 
of the fttCe, a cluirae.ter which was further kept u)i hy 
concave cciliiqrs and cupolas, emhlazmiod with paiiiliii;; 
and pldiu"# 'i’he whole surface was frequently broideied 
over witli dewration, which consisted almost entirely of 
ornuineiital patterns eomposed either of folia;^oor^e»inietrieal 
ii;;ure.s, lliouj^h occasionally witli an iutermixturc of hotJj. 
"J’he deeoiatioiis of the former class have j^iven rise to the 
moih*ru term Arabesques. One very prevalent and very 
jieeuliar element of Aiabia-ii deeoratioii is the. use of inscrip- 
tions, evidently with refereuco to tlicir ornamental elVect. 
»So f.ir there is a very strikiiij' aualo;>:y between the practice 
of th<‘ Moblem.s and that of the auciunt Egyptians. 

Lattice or open trellis-w'ork was another fertile sonree 
of einhellislmient, and w’ns veay much akin to the perforatwl 
tracery frequently met with iii 41011110 buihlin^s. Of ],cr- 
forated batllemeuts and pmajiets this style furnishes some 
cxeecdiijji^ly rich and tasteful specimens, althou;;li not 
ninun;; the rcjiiains of Mooiish nichitccture in Spain. 
Excellent illu.stratioiis of this rich and ]ieculiar style under 
('hriNtiaii inoditicatlDns will he found in tlic ancii'iit chiireli 
of Celnhauseii, and it was also employed in tiie monkish 
cloi-tcrs of AschairenUir;;, ns shown in the Plate, 

(Irc.it fancy and diver-Nity of invention aie shown in the 
devie(*s (it mosaics and pavements, many of which njtpcar 
excc'diiqjy elabori although, wlien analyzed, they are 
found to bo wry simple in principle. Amoii" the other 
ornaments which mark this style, the honeycomb fretwoik 
and stalactite-like drops, or pendants, of ceilings and roofs, 
deservo to ho mentioned ; also the small star-&ha]»od apertures 
cut in a shaping <iirection through the tlijincs or vaults over 
baths, for the purpose of admitting only a subdued degree 
of ligiit. These features are nowhere sueii iu greater j»cr~ 
fectiou than in the Alhambra nt (jratmda. Domes and 
minarets arc features almost continud to mosques and uthur 
rel]gi<'i]s edifices. 

There is little doubt that (lotliic architect.irc is indebted 
to the Moors for tJio puiiitid aruli and the various forms 
of tljo trefcil and the quatrefuil arches, tlmngh we are 
neeustomcd’to ussociato them entirely witli Christian edifices, 
l^arker asserts that the point e-d ireh is found in Moham- 
medan buildings so early as 780, while it was not introduced 
into Chrisliju architecture until the twelfth century. 


MOORS, properly the name of an Afn< aii peojde, akin 
to the Numidiaus, wlio inluibited Mauritania, but now held 
to iuidude all the JMohamimviaa nations who snhdiu'd Spain 
u( the beginning of the eighth century, and retained their 
hold npoii it until the latter end of the fifteenth. 

Thirty-live years ofter the death of the Prophet, the 
Arabs, after conquering the fei-tile regions of Asia, jiouicd 
into the vast continent of Africa, and having tirmly estab- 
lished themselves upon its northern coast, they cro.sswl the 
McditeiTancun and invaded Spain. In 710 A.i», the Mo- 
lianimedan gem*ral Tiiiik, afreedinan of Mnsa ihn Nos>eyr, 
tile Arabian viceroy i>f Africa, landed with 12,000 men at 
the foot of Uie *v»ck Calpif, wlikdi received afterwards his 
name .lehal-Tdrik, subsequently corrupted into Gibraltar, 
and two months afterwards the mcuKuahlc battle was 
fought on the banks of the (hmdalete wbicli oviTlhrew the 
Gothic Empire of Spain. Tarik promjitly follww’cd up his 
victoiy, and Eeija, Malaga, Elvir.a, G()rdov.H, and Toledo 
were either speedily reduced or opened their gntes to the 
conqiicroiu Musa, jealous of the success of hi.s lieutenant, 
d over also into Spain at the head of 18,000 men, 
and in less than thn*e jcurs all Spain w'as subdued, to the 
vi-ry foot of the Pyrenees, In 732 the Arabs endeavouied 
to extend their dominion, and juxaded Gaul in a larger 
Mohammedan army than had }<*t tr<»dd<Mi the plains of tho 
(Vuitiiientj'Uut after penetrating m far as Tours, they were 
completely defeated hy tho Franks iiniler Charles MaitL'l. 
They retained, iiowever, liudr hold upou Spain, and about 
tJie muldle of the elghtli century Abd-el -Kahmati asserted 
his independenee of tlic Eastern (’alijili, and set up a 
sejiai ate western kingdom, which was ruled hy the dynasty 
he founded until 1011 1, The most di.stinguished member 
of this house w.*is Abd-el-lhihman IIL, wIjc sinreedcd to 
the throne iu 012, and who may safely he pioiwAinced the 
gi-eatert monarch that the Spanish Arabs ever had. In 
Ids wars against the Christians he W'as v(‘ry snecessful, and 
he inercused his dominiuiis hy the addition of a l.ivge ]iortiou 
of Maijritauia and the city of Fez its c.spilal, which he 
wicsted from the hands of the Idrisites, Elated W'itli so 
much success, he shook oil* tho yoke which, in religions 
niutlcrsat least, still hound Spain to the East, and assumed 
the titles of Amir-til -Mumeiiin (Commander of the Failliful), 
Calljdi, and Imiim. His addition to the gieal mosijne of 
Cordova, the hamdatioii of the town and jmlace of A/.zahru, 
the endowment of several colleges and schools^ tJic formation 
of au extensive library within his jialace, the construction 
of loadn, canals, and aqueducts, all alK'st his taste fur 
luxury, his love td the arts, and his unceasing activity. 
After a prosperous reign of upwaixls of lifty years ho died 
iu Thu strength of the Cailiidinte of tlie West was 

maintained until the deatli of the warrior ALMansur iu 
1008, but after tliivl event it dccliucd rapidly through 
internal di.>coid, and it imitio to an end in 1031 and was 
.succeeded by a number of independent kingdoms, A period 
of turmoil and civil war followed, which lasted until tho 
end of tlic chweiith century, when most of tlio smaller 
btates had hecomo blended into «mo or another of the great 
kingdoms, and Mohammediui Spain was divided into tho 
provinces under Mohainined ihn Ahhod, king of Seville, 
Zuhya, king of Toledo, Al-M<istain, king of Sarago.ssa, and 
Omar Al-Motavvakel, king of Badajo/. and jmrt of Portugal 
The divisions among the Mo(n*s, Iiowever, Imd materially 
weakened tlR'ir power, and a cunsidcrahle portion of Por- 
tugal and much of N<*w Cittitile w'cre wrested from tliem 
hy tlie Cliristians. At this period the Mohaminoilans of 
Murth Africa luul hecu formed into a powerful confederacy 
hy tho AhiMjravidcs, and the Moors of Sjiain applied to 
their leader Vusef fur a.ssistniico against the Christians, 
Yiisef acceded to tluur request, crossed tho strait at tho 
head of a powerful army in August, 1080, and in October 
gained a signal victory over Alfonso VT., king of Cas- 
tile and licoii, at a place culled Zolaca, near Piadujus. 
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Tills victory Lein" followwl up with otlier fliiccessps, chcclccd I 
tilt* ])io"icss of llie Cliristiau monarch; but Yusuf, struck 
by the fertility of the Peninsula, turned his anus ngain.'^t 
tlic people he had come to protect, and Huc('eeded in estah- 
li.'.liiiiR his own supremacy. The a8ceiid(3ncy of the Almo- 
raviih's was maintained until 1143, when, owing to the 
attacks iif the AIrnohades upon Mauritania, they werecom- 
])< lled to leave Spain to its own resources. Soon afterwards 
tlic wfliole of North Africa was subdued by the Ahiioliadcs, 
and before the close of the twelfth ceiitnry tlicy hud added 
Mnliaimncdaii Spain to their dominions, and had reconquered 
soiia- of the ground that the latter had lost to tlm Christiana. 
In P211 Mohammed ihn Abdallah crossed the strait at 
the head of perhaps the largest army that Africa ever 
jxmved on the shores of Spain, but be wus defeated at l.as 
Nii\as, and this defeat may be considered as one %vliich 
involved tin: ruin of the Moliiiinmedan Empire in Spain. 
'J'Ik* contest wbieh followed was prolonged and obstinate, 
and it was not brought to an end for nearly two centnrieN, 
hut (luring the wliole of this period it was evident that tla? 
(Jrescent was declining before the Cross. In .lune. 123(5, 
Cl adova surrendered to the Christians; Valencia capitulated 
in September, 1238; Deuia in May, 1244 ; in 1240 all the 
fortresses on both banks of the (luadalquiver, from .Faeii 
li> the gates of Seville, fell into their bauds; and in 124K 
the city of Seville was captured by Ferdinand JIL After 
these victories the Moorish king consented to become the 
v.Hsalof Ferdinand, and though towards the close of the 
ci ntury an attem])t was made by tlie Moors to re-establish 
the supremacy of Islam, it was entirely nusuecessful. 
Passing over a succession of unfortunate soveieigns, 
several of whom wcjc the victims of civil war or of usnus- 
siimtion, we come to Mohammed X., wlio reigned for twenty- 
one y,car}» in eomparative tranquillity. Then iu 1400 (5il>- 
1 altar and Arelddona with all the intermediate country 
fell into Christmn hands, and the Moorish king only ob- 
tained peace on condition that ho should hold his kingdom 
ns a lief of Cnstilc. In 1479 Aragon and Castile, the 
two most powerful monarcliies of the peninsula, were in- 
corporuted, and by this union the doom of the Moorish 
kingdom of Cranada wvas sealed. In the spring of 1491 
Ferdinaml invested the capital, and after a siege of nearly 
a year the standard of the Cross w'aved on the Vermilion 
Towers of the Alhambra. The subsequent fate of the con- 
quered Mohanimedans is noticed uiid«*r Moiusco.s. 

Cuvernmtiit, — The g(»vernment and 

instiiutions of the Spanish Arabs may be said, with very 
fi*w exceptions, to have been modelled upon the ICastern 
(‘uliphate. Put ulthongli the priiieipk's of government were 
the same as in tlie East, and the vices of Mohaimnedan 
constitutions as prominent, yet the position of the Spanish 
Arabs contributed to give to their institutions a vigour and 
solidity which tlu’y never possessed iu tlie East. Agri- 
culture and trade were fostered by means of wdse and 
jiatciriial regulations, the population increased at an aston- 
ishing rate, and the revenue was computed at Xo, DUO, 000 
sterling. Europe also is indebted to her Mohammedan 
invaders for the first lessons of science and learning. The 
first Moorisli conquerors of Spain were a rude and illiterate 
people. It was not till the time of Ahd’-el-Rahniun, the 
first of the Beni Uineyyah (a. it. 139, a.i>. 730), that any 
attention was paid to the cultivation of letters. That 
monarch and his successors f(jund(‘d colleges, formed public 
libraries, encouraged literary jmrsuitsby tlu-ir exam]ilo and 
their liberality, and by tlieir suecessive etlbrts the study of 
the sciences was introduced into llicir states, and contiiuuHl 
to fionrish to a later period in Spain than in the East. 
I'oetry has always been the f.ivourite pursuit of Eastern 
nations ; by the Arabs it was cultivated with an ardour 
W'ltich amounted to a passion, and the taste was rather in- 
creased than abated in Spain. Tho historians of Mohani- 
meduu Spain are immurous, but their merits arc generally 


not gi-cat. The most ancient is Alai Beker Al-Kdzi, wdio 
fioiirlbhed tow'ards the (*n(l of the ninth century. It w-as 
ill the physical and experimental srienei^s lliat the Spanisli* 
Moslems most excelled. From the establishment of the 
llmeyyali dynasty, the greatest attention was paid to the 
study of muthematies and all the other exact bcienecs. 
Cofiics of the works of Bioskoridcs, llippokratcs, Oaliai, 
Aiistotle, Apollonios, and other Greek writers, were ])ro- 
cured in Constantinople, brought to Cordova, and tiaiis- 
hited. A Spanish Aiab, a native of Tok do, nanu'd Ax- 
Zarkul, improved the astr(4abe, and invented an instrument 
for ohserxing the motioT.s of the heavenly liodies, wliieh 
was long known in Em ope by his name. The meehauieal 
arts ami manufactures were likew ise carried to eonsiderahic 
perfi*(5tioii. 'I'lie u?»e of writing-jiaper w'as introduced into 
Europe; gunjiowder was also improved and first used by 
them in war; and there is every reason to sup|M>se that 
to tliem helungs tlie honour of the discovery of the mariner's 
coniy)a.ss. 

MOORSHEDABAD. See MrK.siifi>AnAD. 
MOOR'UK. See CASbOWAKV. 

MOOSE. See Kmc. 

MOOT. See M*>ti:. 

MOP'LAHS, the name given to a tribe of l\Ioham- 
medans which banns about a fourth yiart of tlic population 
of the Malabar or West Coast of Sonlh Iniiiii, They aro 
believed to be tlie descendants of Moors and Arabians who 
s(‘ttlcd on the coast, ami iiitermarried with unlive wnanen, 
their numbers being reemiU'd by converts from Hinduism. 
They number about (500,000, and though, as a rule, they 
are liardwoikiug cultixators and keen traders, they nro 
liable at times to serious outbreaks of religious fanaticism. 

MO RA TREE of (.1 uiana is a gigantic timber tree, 
imported into tliis country for shiphnilding. It is one of 
the few' timber trees plac’ed on LloyiPs li?»t of sliiphuiMiiig 
woods. Uoh(*rt Schombiirgk wnis the lirst to send speei- 
mens of the flowers and leaves for holanical (h'serijitiou. 
lie thus speaks of this important tree: — “Prominent 
among the trees xvhich adorn the forests of Ciuiana, ami 
whieh astonish by their profust? verdure ami gigantic size, 
stands tlie majestic mora, the king of the forest. Rising 
to a height of from (50 to 90 fei*t before it gives out its 
branches, it towers over the xvall-liko vegetation wliieh 
skirts the banks of the rivers of Guiana, forming u crown 
of the most splendid foliage, uvei sliadow’iiig iuim(TOU.s 
minor trei's and bushes, ami liung with lianas in tlie form 
of natural festoons. 'Mie trunk, rugged ami clothed xvitli 
epiphytes, juts tow'ards the base into tabular buttresses or 
excrescences (resembling in that property the silk-cotton 
tree, iiombnjc Cetba). These hiittresses arc subjected to 
au early decay, and they sometimes form a caveni, wdiich 
would afibrd room and proleeliim against the iiielemeiicy of 
the wenllier to several persons.” The timber is very close- 
grained, tough, and not liable to split. The full-grown 
tree will furnish logs from 30 to 30 feet long and from 1 2 
to 24 inches square. Sehomhnrgk gives the measurements 
of one of these trees: — Height from the ground to the first 
blanches, 03 feet ; total heiglit, 93 feet ; circumferciiee of 
the tabular excrescences, 71 feet; their hugest diameter, 
38 feel ; height of the buttresses from the ground to where 
the trunk tuk(*s on a more regnlar form, 20 fi'et, the eir- 
cumfeii'iicc of the trunk there being 21 feet. The tree has 
a very pleasing appearaiiee, the dark green of its leaves 
contrasting well with its snow*- white blossoms, which grow 
III dense spikes, clusteied at the cmls of thcj brandies. 
Bciitham, who first hotanically doscrihi d this tree, named it 
J/ora cxcvImu It belongs to the order LiXiliMlNOs.i!. 
Tlic calyx is hell-shaped ; the petals, five or six, equal ; 
stamens, ten or twelve, each nltermitc one being Btcrilo; 
the pod is hard iiml woodv, containing one seed. 

MORAINE PROFONDE is the name npplii'd by 
Swiss geologi.slb to the mubs of gravel, sand, and day that 
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]k>.s bcnentli n glacier or vast icc sheet, and which is moved 
along will) it. 

• MOBAZNES are the accumulations of rock, debris, 
clay, sand, gravel, and stone that lie on the surface of 
glaciers. They are formed hv the disintegration effected 
by frost, &c.,on the exposed sides of the adjoining mountains. 
Loosened fragments of rock breaking off and rolling down 
the slopes, finally rest on the edge of a glacier; these, as 
the icc is incessantly moving ouw.ird, form a continuous 
lino of blocks and other del»ris nhtng the margin of the 
glacier. Such an accumulation is called a Intv.ml moraine. 
Where two glaciers unite, tlie adjacent lateral moraines 
coalesce and form a moraine down the central portion of 
tlio glacier. I’his i.s a mnlial moraine. In lai*gp glaciers 
tliat have traversed a long distance, there arc generally 
several medial moraines formed by the tributaries it has 
reeoivi’d along its course. The moraines usually rest on 
elevated ridges of ice; these ridges arc produced by the 
mljfdning ice jiielting away, that beneath the moraines hav- 
ing l>ecii protected from the heat of the sun. Where the 
glacier terminates, the debris that lias been carried along 
by it is deposited ; a large acenmnlation of helerogeneons 
stuff, extending across the valley at the face of the glacier, 
is therefore the result. Tliis is called t lie terminal moraine ; 
it is stationary, cxecjit when the glacier increases in size, 
and advances down the valley ; then the terminal moraine 
is pushed forward, but on the recession of the glacier it 
remains behind. Many of these old terminal moraines are 
still recognizable in the glaciated mountainous districts of 
the Uritish Isles; they arc mostly of a Hiniled size, but in 
continental districts, as on tlie plains of Lombardy and in 
Colorado, they reach huge dimensions. »See Glaciicus. 

MORAL INABILITY is the middle state between 
sanity, where inolivea produce appropriate actions, and in- 
sanity, where motives fail to operate. The typical case is 
tho drunkard, who can act reasijiiably on all points save 
one, and who, though he gives way to his craving, is fully 
aware that iu pawi.-iig his wife’s bed, or selling the last 
loaf for a inna'.liFul of alcoholic ]ioison, he is committing a 
crime. Children are often morally unable to resist the 
temptation of sweets. The craving overinnstera all sense 
of duly and prudence, but not to the point of blotting them 
out. The act once done, the sinner often feels genuine re- 
morse. 'J'hus tlic habitual incbiiide will bonictimes volun- 
tarily place himself under restraint, and submit to much 
ineoiiveniencG in an attempt to regain liis moral bahiuce. 
Moral inability rctpiires not only a terrible craving, but also 
a weakened state of the intelligence for its n]ipearunce; 
because when the memory is vigorous, and as.sists the 
imagination vividly to predict tlie consequences of the 
proposed crime, it grows so horrible that the criiidnal re- 
volts, though with pain at his unsatisfied craving, and is 
saved. Alornl inability in the young is therefore lightly 
looked upon, because as the mind ilevelojis and strengthens 
by experii nce it may piss away. Not so with the irreclaim- 
able drunkard, the tlnef, or the debanehee, whose statti is in- 
deed n miserable one, worse than that of the totally insane. 

MORAL SENSE is a name which, occuvring first in 
Ixird Shaftesbury’s “Inquiry concerning Virtue,” and after- 
wards adopted by Hutcheson, has since come to he very 
g' ncrally employed to denote the feelings with wliich wo 
regard men’s actions and dispositions. These feelings 
are known also by the name of feelings of moral appro- 
bation and disapprobation. There is no dispute about the 
fact that men have moral judgments, but the dispute is ns 
to tho origin of lliem. It is generally supposed that they 
must he either a part of man’s nature, like his other facul- 
ties, or that they mu.st be derivfjd from tho exercise of his 
facnlt'Ites. Tljose who consider that there is a natural 
faculty by which wo discern between right and wiong, 
eoinct imes call it a Moral Sense, by way of analogy. Others 
think that the morality or immorality of actions depends 


on the inflnence of those actions, and of the dispositions in 
which they originate, upon the happiness of mankind ; and 
that wo form this judgment of tiie consequences of a(;tiuns, 
that is, of their morality or immorality, as we do of any- 
thing else, by the exercise of our understanding and of onr 
senses: this is the theory of utility. Those wlio will 
judge of things by the constitution of our nature and of tho 
things around us, will not accept either theory to tho total 
exclusion of the oUtcr. See tlie articles Cosisciisncx and 
Ethub. 

MORA'LSS. LUIS BE {El divino), one of tho few 
Spanish painters of the highest rank, as his sobriquet bears 
witness, was born in liadajoz in IfiOD, and died in 
Philip XL summoned him to Madrid in 1501, and employed 
him for some time. Towards the close of his life he fell 
into great poverty, and tho king hearing of this gave him a 
yearly pension of 300 ducats. Genuine works by Morales 
are rarely seen out of Spain. Even tho museum at Madrid 
has hut five. Tho fineat of bis paintings are some large 
full-length iignres at Higucra de la Serena, Kstremadura. 
As a rnle bis paintings ara small and simple, and somewhat 
stiff, but all display great genius. Had he lived in Italy 
instead of Spain tiio world would have been the richer by 
a grand painter. 

MORALITIES* From very early times it became the 
custom to supplement the Homan Catliolic mass, “ iu itself 
essentiuliy dramatic,” with scenic representations, by which 
it was Bonght to impress upon an unlettered laity tho 
principal dogmas of the faith. The liturgical drama de- 
veloped into the Miraclk or Mystkry Plays, of wliich 
the M<iralitieH were a variant type. Tlie special feature of 
the Moralities was their allegorical nature. They were 
made to serve political uses later on, under Henry Vlll. ; 
but at their ri.so under Henry VI. they were really used, as 
their name implies, for a sort of rude philosophical teaching. 
Prominent among the motley group of characlcLH prcscnliHi 
moved tho Devil, leaping upon the stage dressed like a bear, 
shouting “ Ho, ho ! ” and “ Out-barrow I ” A frequent com- 
rade was the Vice. Tlie Vice mpresented that element of 
evil which is inse])arable from human nature. Viewed from 
one side he was eminently comic ; and his pranks cast a 
gleam of merriment across tbo dulncss of the scenes through 
which he hovered with tho lightness of a harhH|iiiii. Liko 
harlequin, he wore a vizor and carried a lathe sword. It 
was part of Ins business to belabour the Devil with this 
sword; hut when the piece was over, after stirring the 
laughter of the people by his jests, and heaping mischief 
upon mischief in tho heart of man, nothing was left for 
the Vice but to dance down to Hell upon the Dcril’s back. 
The names of the Vice are as various as the clmrai^tors 
which he assumed and os the nature of tho play requiivd. 
At root he remains Invariably the same — a flippant and 
persistent elf of evil, natural to man. Here are some of 
liis titles, taken from tho scenes in which he figures : — 
Iniquity, Hypocrisy, Infidelity, IJardydardy, Nichol New- 
fangle, Inclination, Ambidexter, Sin, Desire, Haphazard, 
Skelton’s “Magnificence” and Lindsay’s “ Throe Estates’* 
arc two of tho best Moralities of the Tudor period. 

About 15*10 Nicbolas Udall, by combining in “ Roister 
Doister,” a skilfully constructed fable with' Hey wood’s 
character delineation, brought comedy to maturity from 
these rude beginniugs of our drama. In tho Matthew 
Merri^eek of this play, tho author combined tlio jHipular 
qualities of the Vice' with the conventional attributes of 
the classic “ parasite,” contriving at the same time to create 
a real personage, who would have been at home in ordinary 
English households. Tragedy did not arise for twenty 
years later, when Sackvillo (Lord Dorset), produced his 
“Gorboduc" (1631). 

MORALS. See ETHica. 

MO'BAT (Gcr. Murtcn\ on tho lake of the same name, 
in the canton of Fribourg, in Switzerland, Is the site of the 
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Brcond of tlie three great victories of the rehcliions Eld- I 
genoHsen, afterwards called Swiss, over their titular sove- | 
reign Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Granson and 
]Morat were fought in the March and Juno of 1470 in 
Switzerland} and Nancy, when Charles fell, in 1477 in 
Burgundy, ^ 

Moral and Marathon twin naTnes shall stand" 

— /jy/vw, " ChilAt //arwW ” ill, 64, 

t 

In B})ite of the duke's great superiority of nitmhors, and 
the almost total lack of cavalry on the part of the Eid- 
getioBsen, the rascal burghers " so chivalrously charged to 
the onslaught that the Burgundian lines were broken, and 
the duke himself would have been made a prisoner had he 
not saved himself by hard riding. 

MORA' VIA, a province of the Austrian Empire, bounded 
N. by Prussian Silesia, W. by Bohemia, E. by Hungary and 
Galizia, and S. by Austria. Its area is 8584 square miles, 
and the population in 1881 was 2,1 5H, 407. 

General Aspect . — Moravia is slmt in by the Carpathian 
Monntains on the £., by the Gesenke chain on the N., and 
by the Bolieminn Mountains on the W. ; it is open towards 
the S., in wliich direction the Morava takes its course 
tow'urds the Danube. The interior is traversed by other 
chains, so that more than half of the country is moun- 
tainous. One of the most remarkable of these latter is 
the range extending from BkOnn, the capital, to Ohniltz. 
It contains numerous caverns and frightful chasms. The 
mountains inclose fertile valleya, and the cotilral and 
bouthern parts of the province consist of extensive plains, 
the soil of which is extremely fruitful. The rivers are ' 
numerous ; the largest is the March or Morava, which gives 
name to the country. This river, the navigation of which 
is difiicult, rises in a cavern on the confines of Bohemia 
and Glatz, flowH in a sonthem course through the middle of 
Moravia, receives most of the rivers, es[)ecially the Tbeya 
or Taya, and leaving the province at the southern point, 
from wiiicli. it forms the boundary between Austria and 
Hungary, falls into the Danube above I’ressbnrg. The 
0])Kii ribps in the east of the province. There are numer- 
ous ponds abounding in fish. Moravia is subject to con- 
siderable variation of temperature; it enjoys a milder cliinute 
than ^olne other countries in the same parallel. 

Animals and /Vo<f«cto.— ‘The animals are horses (reared 
for export), oxen, sheep, swine, goats, red deer, feathered 
game, and poultry, especially geese, of which great numbers 
are exported. Bees are also n;ared in very large numbers. 
\Vith respect to the productions of the soil, Moravia is one 
of the rieJiest provinces of tlie empire. Agriculture is in 
an improved condition. Large quantities of very fine 
wlieat, rye, barley, and oats are grown. Ho})8, flax, and 
liemp are very extensively cultivated ; but the consumption 
of the two latter articles is so great that large quantities 
are imported. The vine fiourishes. The forests furnish 
vast quantities of ’ timber. The pastures are extensive, 
and cattle and sheep breeding, and cheese-making from 
8l)ecpB' milk, are largely carried on. Iron, coal, saltpetre, 
})ipe-clay, rooi'blc, and precious stones, particularly topazes 
and garnets, are the chief mineral products. 

Industrial Resources and The woollen, 

linen, cotton, and thread manufactures are on a large scale. 
The other principal branches of industry are — the making 
of cloth, fiannel, and leather goods, siiks, leather, paper, 
potash, glass, and beet-root sugar. Dyeing is carried on 
at Brllmi, which is celebrated for dyeing Turkey red. The 
imports are colonial produce, wool, Vienna silks, Russian 
furs, tallow, wine, oil, porcelain, glass, &c. 

Of the population about two-thirds are of Slavonic 
origin and the rest German, among them being many Jews. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Catholics. There is a oniver- 
aity at Olratttz. 

In the ninth eentory Moravia was the centre of a powerful 


kingdom, comprising also Bohemia, Silesia, and parts of 
North Germany and Hungary, lii 1805 it was the givat 
theatre of war between the Fvench and Austro-Kussian 
armies; and suffered sevcrtdy from the invasion of the 
Prussians in the Seven Days’ War of 1806. 

MORA'VIAK BRETHREN or UNITED BRETH- 
REN, a society of Christians whose history has been 
traced hack to the religious movement in Bohemia insti- 
tuted by John Husk. They cannot he identified either with 
the Calixliues or the TaboriteH, but ap])ear rather to be 
descended from a party of devont men who were formed 
into a society by the Bohemian, Peter Cbelacky, about 
1457. In 1467 they held a synod at Lhotta, near Reich- 
euau, and constituted themselves a sepaiate church, and 
in the early portion of the sixteenth century they num- 
bered about 150,000 members. The name by which they 
were known at this period was simply that of the United 
Brethren, and this they retained until the beginning of the 
Keventeejjth century. When the Reformation took place 
in Germany the Bohemian Brethren endeavoured to unite 
with the Lutherans, and when in 1522 they sent envoys to 
l.nther, the refoniier approved of most of their doctrines 
and discipline. The principles of Calvinism, however, 
proved to be more in harmony with their system than 
those of Lutheranism, and they flourished as an evangelical 
church until evangelicalism whs crushed in Bohemia by 
the persecution instigated by the Jesuits in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Among the persecuted was 
the famous Comknius (Koineiisky), the pioneer of nil 
rciiBoiied systems of education, who was exiled to Poland, 
16110. ConieniuH was called to England in 1641 by the 
Long Parliament, and intrusted with the task of entirely 
n^moddling English education. Ills labours were inter- 
rupted ami for ever stayed by the Civil War, to tlie 
gr<*at loss of our country. In spite of the fiercest perse- 
cution some it'iunined in Bohemia, however, and main- 
tained in secret for a long time their peculiar beliefs. 
In 1722 a sinall company under Christian David, a 
mechanic, settled by invitation on the estate of Count 
Zinzendorf in Saxony, where they were, speedily j»iiie<l 
by others, and a small village, which received the 
name of llcrrnhut or Watch of the Lord,” was built. 
It is from this circuiiistatice that the brethren are com- 
monly known in Germany as Heniihuters. They had 
preserved the episcopate all through the period of persecu- 
tion, and in 1765 David Nitschmann was eouKecrated first 
bishop of the renewed Moravian ChurclL Zinzendorf 
afterwards joined the fraternity and wius recognized as its 
leader till his death in 1760. After liis death their 
organization Vas completed by synods held in 1764 and 
1768. Tho Moravians have always been a missionary 
cbnrch, and tlieir work in tins direction has been attended 
with a w’onderfnl amount of success. As early as 1762 
they sent two men to labour among the negroes of St. 
Thomas, and a mission to Greenland was begun in 1786. 

At the present day the Brethren form a Unity, which is 
subdivided into the three great provinces of Germany, 
England, and America. Each province is to a large extent 
self -governed, but there is an intimate confederation on 
general matters. A general synod meets at llerrnhut at 
intervals of ten years, more or less, and is attended by the 
officials and bishops and delegates from the provinces and 
missions. To this body is intrusted the legislation on 
matters common to the whole Unity, such as tlie churcli’s 
constitution, doctrine, diseipliue, and fon*ign missions. An 
executive, appointed by election, called the I'nity’s Elders* 
Conference, carries out the decisions of the synod, and 
exereises general supprintendence during the inteiTals. 
The old organization of the society was remodelled in 1857y 
when the present constitution was devised. 

In matters of doctrine the Moravian Brethren have no 
formal creed, but a simple confession of their faith was 
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drawn up in 1722, and anotluT brief statement was issued 
in 177n. At tlndr .synod of 1871) they re-aflinncd their 
r.eieptance <»f the lUbhi as their only rule of faith and 
practice, asserted their belief in the love of God the FathiT, 
in the real Godhead and real humanity of Jesus Christ, in 
tiie total depravity of Innnan nature, in salvation through 
the sacriiiee of .Trsus Chri.st, in the influence of the Holy 
Sj)irit, in the neces.sity for jjood worka, the fellowship of 
helievers one with unotljer in Christ, the second coming of 
Christ, and the r(‘surrection of the dead unto life or con" 
demiiation. They liave an episcopal or^anissation, but the 
hisho]>s make no elaiiii to he governors, and their Jnfiueiiec 
is d.stinetly ami purely of a spiiitual character. Tlicir 
serviees are p irtly <»f a liturgical character, and where it 
is possible, tljey meet for worship daily. Formerly they 
])nietibeii feet washing in the congregation before the com- 
munion, and east lot.s in the election of ministers and in 
ni.'ii riages, but these pracliees have f.allen into disuse. In 
many pla<*es tlic T^loiavian Rrelhron are scattered among 
tlje general ]io})nlation, hut they prefer, where it is possible, 
to live in sej)arate colonies. In tiieso little societies the 
mavjied men and women live in liouses of their own, hut 
separate rhoins or divisions, each under a pastor, are set 
apart for the chihlreii, youths, maidens, unniarriod brelli- 
reii, unmarried .sisters, widowers, and widows. They 
practise, a simple mode of Jiving, hut they d<i not aim at. 
a.'icetieism, and though ^hey seek to blend all the aflairs of 
life with religion, they stiivo to make the latter as bright 
and jovous as possible. 'J'he death of a niemher is made 
known to the rest of tl;c community by a joyful melody 
from musical iiistruments, ami the Faster service held in 
their eemeterios is accompanied with exultant .song and 
music from brazen instruments. They have always be- 
stowed great' ulteiitioii upon education, and owing to tbo 
impetus given by Coinenius, and ever since carefully 
chevi.shid, tJieir schools aie among the be.st in the wuild. 

At tlic present day they Isave in the tliiee provinces ten 
bishops, about ])re.sbytera and deacons, and nearly 
20,000 coinn im.eant.s, while they have nearly 30,000 
commiinieants at their Muions nus.sious. Tlieir in- 
llueiiee, h(»wever, Inns ever been immen.sely gri’ater than 
their iiuinheis would afipear to win rant, and It mu.st aUvays 
he remembered that the great e\ angelical revival in Kng- 
huid in the bust century arose hugely from the influence 
of the Moiavians upon AVesley and others, while tliey were 
the first to call the slumbering Fiotestaiit churclies to 
activity in the mis.sion hold. 

Sec tJindely, Geschichte dcr Itohm-ischen Bmder”(two 
vtds,, iVagnc, 1808), and “Moravian Missious,” by A. C. 
Tlmmpson, I).]). (London, 1883). * 

MOR'AY or MUR'BAY FRITH is a gulf of tbe 
German Ocean, on the coast of Scotland, bounded 
by the ccniiities of Ro.ss and Oroinurty, ami S.E. by llioso 
of Naim .ind Elgin. The nortli-w^cstern shore of the frith 
extends nc.iily in a st. night Jinc! from Kessouk Ferry, oppo- 
site the town of Inveriicss, to 'J'avhet Ness, tlie north-western 
extremity of Iloss-shire, a distance of 32 miles. The sonth- 
eastcin sliore extends from the town of luvcnicss to Fort 
George, and 1 lienee to linrghead on tlie coast of Elgin. 
MORAYSHIRE. Sec Ki.<nN. 

MORBIHAN, a department in France, fonned out of 
a portion of tlie ancient l.o\ver Bretagne, is bounded N. by 
(otes-dn-N(»rd, K. and S.E. by Loire-lnfdrieurc, S. and 
AV. by the Bay of Biscay and the department of Finist^re. 
A slnillow inland sen (the Conclumm mare incntioned by 
Julius (.:esar in tlie account of his fierce campaign against 
the, Veneti, “Bell. Gall.,” iii. 7-1 (>), which communicates 
by a narrow cl aniiel with tlic Bay of Biscay, and extends 
far inlfKd to the S. and W. of Voiiries, inclosing several 
Binall islands, is <-alh*d Mnr hikan^ fnnn two Celtic words, 
Bignif}ing the “hitlc sea;” hence t'ne department takes its 
name. Fjuin N.W. to 8.JC, the department is 82 miles in 


length ; its mean brejidtb is about 41 miles. The area is 
2627) square miles, and tlic population in 1886 was 53;') ,206. 

jUpect^ Soi/^ ife , — The north of the department U 
covered by heath-clad hills, wlneh slope down giudually 
towards the south into fertile plains. The eo-ast present. s 
a great number of bays, roadsteads, and liurbours, tho 
moist important of which arc those of Lorient, Port-Louis, 
Auray, Vaunes, and Ilonnebout. The most remnrkublo 
headland is the peninsula of Quiheron, which extends 
southwards nearly 10 miles into the sea, and is connected 
%\ilh the mainland by an isthmus only 66 yards across, 
and so low that storm and spring tides swet'p over it. Tlio 
soil of the department is for tlie most part light, excejit 
near the coast, where it is strong, deep, and fertile. Very 
Tieai*ly half of the surface of tho department is covered with 
heaths and moors. There are several islands along the 
coa.st, tho chief of which arc — BteLl.lfi-Ii.lc, Groix, lIou;it, 
and ITocdic, in the Bay of Biscay ; and those of Aux-Moines 
and Arz in the Morbilian. 8cai*cely a coininune in the 
department is without some Druidical stones or monuments. 
Half a mile from Caknac, a largo village near Aur.ay, one 
of the most remarkable of these monuments is found. 

Jiirerjt^ tfe , — The departigent is traversed hy ramifica- 
tions of the mountains of Arree from north to south, ami 
is drained by a great number of small rivers, some of whicli 
are navigable by means of the tide to a short distance from 
their mouths. The principal of them arc — tho Blavet, the 
Oust, tlie Vilaine, tlie Auray, and llie Seorfl*. It is also 
traversed hy the Nantes-Brest Canal, which runs along tlio 
course of the Oust, and then crosses into the valley of tho 
Blavet at Pontivy; and by the canal which renders tho 
Blavet navigable from llennchont to Pontivy. The tem- 
perature is mild, but fogs are frequent; tlic prevalent 
wind is tlie south-west 

ProduvtSy and Manufactures, — ITorsc.M, cattle, 
and sheep arc reared ; lint, hemp, flax, turnijjs, and corn 
are grown ; and a considerable quantity of cider and butter 
is made. Bees are numerous, and the honey of the depart- 
ment is highly prized. The wild animals comprise tho 
wolf, fox, wild hoar, deer, and goat. Water- fowl and fish 
are abundant. 'J'ho saidiiio flshcry along tlie coast is very 
profitable. A good deal of salt is made by cvujioratioii at 
several points on tho wa-shore. Iron, lead, and tin inincs 
are w'orked ; granite, building stone, slate, rock-crystal, 
potter’s clay, &c., arc quan ied. There are no manufae.tures 
of importance, and there is a scarcity of wood fuel. The 
department is divided into the four arrondihsements of 
Vannes, Pontivy, Lorient, and PloOrmel. Tho chief town 
is Vannes. 

MOR'CAR, EARL. See Morkkkis. 

MOR'DAKTS. Sec Dybino. 

MORE, HANNAH, a once popular authoress and a 
practical philanthropist, was bo»*ii ut Stapleton, near Bristol, 
in 1746, where her father had cimrge of the elinrity school. 
SIio and her sisters estublibhed a flourishing private 
school at Bristol. In 1773 Hannah published a pastoral 
drama entitled “Tlio Search after Happiness,” and the 
following year a five-act trag(^dy. “ The Inflexible Captive.’* 
Tbe, SB gained her intmductions to Dr. Johnson, Garrick, 
Burke, Reynolds, Gohlsinitli, &e., all of whom were clnirmed 
by her vivacity and wit. Aft«*r writing a fow other trage- 
dies, now forgotten, she began her “Sacred Dramas” in 
1782. Soon aftorwrards her eliaraeter changed, her gaiety 
fled, and she retired from all but religious society, devoting 
herself to tlic composition of ethical books and tracts, siano 
of which had an immense circulation. The latter period 
of her life w^ devoted chiefly to philanthropic work among 
the children in the benighted districts of tho country. She 
died at Clifton, 7th September, 1883. Her collected 
writings were publi.shed in eleven vols. 8vo in 1868. Her 
“ Memoirs and Correspou deuce,” by W. Roberts, appealed 
in four vols. 8vo in 1834. 
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MORS. BSNRV, w,n,8 born at Crantl;nTn in Llncoln- 
bIiiiv, t2th October, 1614, and was edneated at Eton and 
Cliribrs Collefje, (’amlnulge, grndiiatiiip; IJ.A. in 16H5, and 
^r.A. in 166*.). In 1640 bo pubiiahed his ** P^ychozoia, 
or tlu; FirNt Part of tlie Son;; of the Soul, rontninins; a 
<'liristianO'J*Iutonieal Disjdny of Life.” Hclmd been elected j 
in tlic ineaiitiirie a fellow of Christ’s College. More’s chief ‘ 
•works, in addition to those whieli have been nieiitKyncd, 
fU'v- Conjectura Cabalistica,” “ The Mystery of Iniquity,’* 
“A Key to the Revelation,**** Enchiridion Elliicum,** “ En- 
chiridion Metttphysicnnj,” ‘*An Apology for Descartes,’* 
iiikI “The Immortality of the Soul.” He is one of the 
most eloquent and sagacious of the English Platonists, and 
his works abound in noble tlioughts and fhie images. More 
was one of the first fellows of the Royal Society. He 
died on Ist September, 1687. 

MORE, SIR THOMAS, Lord Cbnnccllor of England, 
and one of the most pleasing figures in English history, 
wa^ born in London in 1486, and w'as the son of Sir .loim 
More, tlicn n rising barrister, and afterwards a justice 
of the Court of King’s iJcnch. Me was educated at 
St. Antony’s School, Thrcadnce<lle Street, and about his 
fifteenth year was pliLced In the liuiise of Cardinal Mutton, 
archbishop of Canti?rhnry, who is said to Imvo predicted his 
future greatness. In 1497 he went to Oxford, where ho 
Btudied Greek under Linacrc, a step whieh. as it was not 
reijuired by the authorities, was regarded with disap]»rov,al 
hy his father, who removed him from the university before 
ho could take his degree. After he left Oxford he pro- 
secuted Iho study of the law and soon acquired great celc- 
hrity for his legal knowledge. In 1.002 ho was appointed 
one of the under-slienils of London, and his reputation 
liecame so gn'at towards tho latter part of the reign of 
Henry VI L, that it is said there was no case of oonscqucnco 
in which h(‘ w'as not engaged ns counsel. In 1504 ho 
attracted public attention hy his opposition to a deniaiul 
for money iiindo hy Henry Vll. in Parliament — an otrciicc 
^Yllich tho king revenged by throwing More's father into 
the Tower and lining him £100. After the accession of 
Henry MIL, a successful pleading against the crown at- 
ti acted the attention of tho king, wdio, instead of being 
ofl’eiided, look More into the service of the c»iurt. In 
1514-15 he WAS employed on embassicB to the Low' Coun- 
tries, was knighted and sworn a member of tho Privy 
Council, In 1519 he was compelled to resign his post of 
undeivsheriff to the city and his private practice at the 
bar in oider to devote himself wholly to the public serY’ice, 
and in l.'>2l ho was appointed treasurer of tho exchequer. 
Ill 1523 lie was elected Speaker of tlie House of Commons, 
and in the discharge of his duties ho ofleuded Wolscy, wliu 
made an unsuccessful attempt to got him out of tho way 
by sending him ns ambassador to Spain. In 1525 the 
king a])poiutcd him Chanc^jllor of the Duchy of T^ncastcr, 
and during the next few years he sliowcd More much 
favour, making him a personal favourite, and visiting him 
at his house iu Chelsea in order to converse with him, 
and to enjoy Ids ever ready wit and hi.s pregnant humour. 
Ills ndmir.ablo scholarship and his keen criticism of the 
follies of the day. More, however, had formed a just esti- 
mate of the cliaractcr of the king, and in answer to the 
congratulatious of his son-in-law on one sucli occasion, 
he replied, ** I may tell thee I have no cause to be proud 
thereof, for if my head would win him a castle in France, 
it should not fail to go.” 

On the downfall of Wolscy be was made chancellor, on 
25th October, 1529, an appointment which was received 
with much public approval. As a judge his character was 
admirable. Ho was accessible to all, inflexibly upright 
and impartial, and from the first he refused all bribes and 
gifts, and even tho customary presents. So expeditious 
was his despatch of business that he not only cleared oflf 
all the arrears of his predecessor, but actually worked tho 


list clear for the first time in the history of the court. Tlw 
only charge ever brought against him was first promul- 
gated by Foxc, who, in his “ Marty roli»gy,” accused him 
great cruelty in persecuting the Fiotcstauts, hut though 
it is admitted by himself that two members of his own 
household were punished hy wliipping for their opinions, 
we have the testimony of Erasmus that “ whilst he was 
chancellor no man was put to death for these pestilcMit 
dogmas,” w'hich is confirmed by Move’s own express de- 
clarations in his ** Apology,” published in 1533. 

More continued chaiieellor tijl lOth May, 1532, when, 
rather than favour the king’s designs to pn»enre a dlvoice 
from Catharine and a marriage with Anne Bolcyn, he re- 
tired from his office. Ho left it a poor man, hut he w'as 
maided to spend a year or two in pleasant retir<*m<‘nt at 
his house in Chelsea, devoting himself to his family and 
his sludiiis. Jiuf he hud felt it to be his duty to refuse 
the king’s special invitation to he present nt the marriage 
with Aime, and in consequence he hatl become a murk for 
tbo royal fury. An unsuccessful atteinj)t was made to 
eliarge him with bribery, and another attempt, ecjually 
unsuccessful, with trea'^on ; hut in 1531 the Act of Su- 
premacy w.as jaissed, and More, who refused to take the 
oath required hy it, was sent to the Tower. After a close 
confiiiemeiit of more than a year, he was brought to trial 
before a special ctanmisslon ami a pjieked jury, found guilty 
of high treason, ami on the 6th .July, 1535, he w»a.s be- 
headed on Tower Hill. 

More was the author of numerous works, of wliich tho 
most celebrated is his ‘‘ Utopia,” first printed in Latin in 
1516. It is probable that iji tin* description of a ** Happy 
Republic,” wliich he puts into the mouth of an imaginary 
I’ortugucsc voyager, wc have his views of an ideal society. 
There is no piivate projicrty in ‘‘Utopia*’ (Greek for 
“nowhere”), tho inildiiess of its penal code contrasts 
strongly with the seventy of tlial of England, and, most 
significant trait of all, every religions opinion is tolerated. 
More's English works were collected and printed in one vol. 
folio by Rastall (London, 1530). and bis Latin w'orks were 
published in one vol. (Ihisel, 1563; Louvain, 1566; and 
Fiankfnrt and Leipzig, 1689). The “Utopia” has been 
tnansluted into English and several times reprinted. One 
of tlie latest editions is the shilling copy in I’rofcssor Mor- 
ley’s “ Universal library” (1885). 

MORE'A» the ancient Pelfipounfitus^ a large peninsula 
funning the southern part of Greece, and iiniteil to tho 
mninlnnd by the isthnins of Corinth. Its shape has been 
compared to that of a mulhcrry leaf, whenee some derive 
its name, and its eoast, being deeply indented by nnm.Trins 
gnlfs and inlets, forms a multitude of small peniiiMilas and 
pi*oniontories. The greatest length of the Morca, from 
the point of Drdpauum on tlie straits of Lej)aiito to Cape 
Matapan, its most southerii ])romoiitovY, is 1 10 miles; and 
its greatest breadth, from the coast ojiposite Xante to the 
easternmost coast of Argolis, near I’oios, is about 125 
miles. The area is about 9000 miles. 

The centre of the Moiea forms an cleA'iitod table-land tra- 
A'crsrd by numerous ridges of hills, which inclose spaeitius 
basins. On the west of the table-land the valleys have a 
long blopc along the course of the Al}»heiis and its trilm- 
tarics, until they merge into the low maritime plains of 
EMs, On the east of the table- land the descent is rapid. 
Towards the south tho long vall<*y of the Eiirotas slops 
down to the const hot ween two ranges of mountains, whieh 
detach themselves from the central highland, and, project- 
ing into the sea, form the pronumtories of Malea and 
IViiorum. Tho loftiest summits, TajV^tHS in the south 
and Cyllene in the nortli, ai*e about 5090 feet. 

Tlie Peloponne.sus, whieh, before it received that name, 
was called suecessivcly Apia and Argos, received its appel- 
lation from the Phrygian Pelops, whoso descendants wera 
afterwards expelleu by the Heraclido}. Its ancient history 
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fonns a part of that of Greece generally. After the 
dustiuction of tlio Acho'an League by the Roitmns (146 
it was formed, with the rest of Gr(*ece, into the Roman 
])rovince of Achuia, and continued, either really or nomi- 
nally, a portion of that empire during 1360 years. It was 
taken from the Rysantine emperors by the Franks at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; and, in the division of 
the conquered lands, the larger part of the Peloponnesus 
fell to the Venetians, from whom it received its modem 
name. It was repeatedly invaded by the Turks in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and was 
finally con tinned to them in 1718, by the treaty of Passaro- 
witz. With the exception of Maina, the Morea, with the 
i-est of Greece, remained under their sway till 1821, wlien 
its inhabitants joined in tlie general struggle for that indc- 
peiidonco w-hicli at length wOvS established by the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1821). Various reinaius of ancient architec- 
ture, ill the form of dilapidated walls, temples, and forts, 
exist in different parts of the country, and 81*0 describc^d 
by the giuicml name of Palaio-Castro, Of tbo Cyclopean, 
or primitive mode of building with uncemented blocks of 
stom‘, the chief relies are at Mycenas and Tyrins. At 
Mantiiiea the circuit of the walls is still visible; and the 
outlines of the cek'hratcd field of battle may be traced, 
'riie scene of the Olympic games, though not ascertained 
with complete ci*rtainty, was near the influx of the small 
river Cladcus into the Aipheus. 

MO&BAX7, JSAN VIGTOR. was born in 1763 at 
Morluix in Ilrittany, of respectable parents. He entered 
the army at eighteen years of age, and when the Revolution 
bi-oke out accepted the command of a volunteer legion of 
the Breton youth, and joined the army of the North. He 
soon attractc(| the notice of Picbegru, and rose in two years 
to the rank of general of division. In this capacity, in the 
campaign of 171)4, he signally distinguished himself at 
the iieua of a separate corps of 26,000 men by the rapid 
reduction of several strong places in Flanders. 

After assisting Picliegru in tlio conquest of Holland, 
Moreau was nppciinted commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Rhine and Moselle, and opened the campaign of 1796 
by the defeat of the Austrian general Wurmser at Mann- 
heim. The Archduke Charles of Austria met >>*1111 no 
better success, and was completely defeated at Rastadt by 
Moreau. The Austrians were now largely reinforced, and 
Moreau finished this campaign by a masterly retreat through 
the defiles of the Black Forest. 

At the commencement of the next campaign be fell 
under suspicion of being concerned in Picliegru's royalist 
consjuracy against the Directory; and though be denied it, 
lie solicited and obtained leave to retire from the ai*my. 
His sen'icos, however, were too necessary to be long dis- 
pensed wdth, and be was again actively employed both in 
Italy and on tlie Rhine. 

On Bonaparte's return from Egypt Moreau consented to 
join in the revolution of the 18th of Bremaire. He soon 
afterwards rcci'ivod the command of the armies of the 
1 lannbe and Rhine, and won from the Austrians the battle 
of Hohenlinden in 1800. Bonaparte praised him, but 
looked on him as a rival; and in 1804, being charged with 
complicity in the royalist conspiracy of riclicgrn and 
Georges Cadondal against the emperor, he was condemned 
to an imprisonment for two years, which, by his own re- 
quest, was commuted into banishment. Ho retired to 
America, where he lived tranquilly with his wife and child 
fur several years, until he accepted in 1813 a proposal 
from the Russian Emperor Alexander to assist the allied 
armies against Franco by his .munsels. Ho had scarcely 
anay('d,,^i)iinself in their ranks when he was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Dresden, and died in a few days, 
after hearing the amputation of both legs without a groan. 

MORXCAMBE BAY (in Celtic 'Mhe bend of the 
4Boa"^, a wido inlet of tho Iiish Sea, on the coast of Lanca- 


shire, dividing Furness on the north from the rest of the 
ciiUnty. It is 1C miles long by 10 wide, and has high and 
rapid tides, but is fordable at low water in one part. The 
town of Fleetwood is at its south-west angle; and it 
receives tlie Ken, Lune, Leven, and Wyro rivers. 

MOBXL' (Ger. Morchtt) is an eatable fungus, called by 
botanists Morchella McaUnta. It springs up in ordmrds, 
W'odls, and cindcr-walks, early in the spring and summer, 
and is lielieved to lie most plentiful in places whenf fires 
have been made. The country people in Germany w'eve 
so persuaded of this, that they formerly set firo to woods 
In order to obtain a crop of morels, of wliich they are very 
fond. 

MOBE'NA* SXBB'BA* a range of mountnins in Spain, 
forming the great southern buttress of tho table-land of 
the Castiles, and separating tho basins of the Gnadiana 
and Guadalquivir. At its eastern extremity it is connected 
uith the Sierra Penaqiiilla, in wliich tho great Iberian rango 
terminates at Capo St. Martin, and preserves thence 
tctwards tho west groat continuity till on tho confines of 
Portugal it sinks so as to admit the passage of the 
Guailiana. Rising again it extends threugh the south of 
Portugal to Cape 8t. Vincent, beyond which, for 200 miles 
out into the Atlantic, there is a submarine ridge, with 
soundings very shallow over it, but profoundly deep on 
either side. ‘ It bears various local names, as Sierra Carr.as- 
queta, de las Cabras, de Alcaraz, de Cordova, Aracena, &v . ; 
and in Portugal, de Monebique. The maximum breadtii 
in Cordova province is about 70 miles, but the general 
breadth is not mure than 80 to 40 miles ; and the eleva- 
tion seldom posses 6000 feet; the culminating point is in the 
Sierra Aracena, 38 miles south-west of Llercna — elevation. 
6600 feet. In its eastern part, abont tho meridian of 
8 degrees west, it is connected with the Sierra Nevada by 
the cross rango of the Sierras de Segura. 

MOBXN'BO (Italian for “ dying away ”), a favourite 
musical tei*m of expressiun, more vigorous than simple 
diminuendo (growing softer^L Thus Sboksiicare employs 
the corresjionding Elizabethan musical term, English then 
supplying all the composer's needs • 

*^That strain again, it had a dyinfj fall” 

— TwMj'th Night” 1 . 1 . 

Milton in Coinus” and Pope in the “ Ode to St Cecilia's 
Day ” use the same figure. 

MORSTON BAY, an inlet, Queensland, Australia, in 
the Pacific ’ Ocean, protected seawards by the islands 
of Moreton, Bribie, and Stradbroke, and studded with 
islets. It is the efiluent of the rivers Brisbane and Logan, 
and its length is 58 miles; greatest width, 20 miles. 

MORXT'TO (Italian, the little Moor), the pseudonym 
of the Brescian painter Alessandro Bonvicino (1498-1655). 
H Moretto painted many fine altar-pieces in Brescia, and 
some excellent portraits, a few of which ore in the National 
Gallery. He was the teacher of the incomparable Mouomi. 

MORGAN, AUGUSTUS BB. See De Moiioax. 

MOR'GAN LS FAY (Ital. Fata Mm'gana\ one of 
tho supernatural beings of medimval tales abont whom 
there are most stories. Fata is the Low I^tin name for 
a sort of witch or fate-controlling, prepbetic beiqg, and the 
word passed into/wy or /ce, our “faiiy,” The Miuaor, 
often seen off the coasts of Sicily, &c*t was put down to 
la Fata Moryma. 

Morgan le Fay was held to Ixj the sister of tho legendary 
Arthur and tiio daughter of tho wizard Merlin. She it 
was who, with a potion, opened Arthur's eyes to the sin of 
Launcclot and tho (jucen Guinevere. It was Morgan also 
who became enamoured of Ogier the Dane, one of tho 
paladins of tho Frank emperor, Karl the Great, and who 
restored him to youth in her bower of Avalon, allowing him 
once only to appear on earth and assist Charles Martel to 
drive back the Sai’acens from his beloved France. Mor- 
gana figures htrgcJy hi tjio ** Orlando Innamorato ” of Tasso, 
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MORGANATIC MARRIAGE (from tlie old Gothic ' 
murr/jan^ to sliorten), uti ullinnce between a man of exalted 
and a woniiin of inferior rank, with the condition that the 
latter and her children shall not hold the rank or inherit 
the posseeslons of her husband. Such marriages are very 
common among the German princes, and are sometimes 
called “ left-handed/' from a belief that the husband i^he 
marriage ceremony gives liis left hand to the wuman^nd 
nut. As is usual, his right. In the eighteenth century the 
])iike of Saxe-Meiiiingeu tried to obtain for his morganatic 
wife the title of duchess, and for her children the right of 
succession ; hut the then Emperor of Germany declared 
tliat there could be no recognition of marriage in princely 
families without equality of birth. 

MORGUE, Tine, a building in Paris where the dead 
bodies of unknowm persons found in the river or in the 
streets are exposed to public view for three days. The 
bodies arc put within a railed space, upon a shelf of black 
marble, tuid their clothes are hung over them. The Morgue 
is always open to allow friends or relatives to come in and 
recognize the corpsi‘s, which they are allowed to take away 
on payment of tlic fees. If not claimed they are buried at 
the expense of the city. The average number of bodies 
placed in the Morgue is 300 per annum, nearly all of whom 
are males. The word moryue signitics tlic wicket of a 
]irisoiu where jailers examine pri&oners with a view to 
identification. 

MORX'AH, MOUNT, the site of the temple at .Tern- 
salcm ; and also, by tradition, the spot called vaguely ^^one 
of the mountains of Moriah ’* (Gen. xxii. 2), wliere Abra- 
ham sacrificed the ram which miraculously offered itself to 
the knife raised to slay Isaac. The writer of Chronicles 
(1 Chron. xxii. 1) gives the choice of the spot to David, 
and.(2 Chron. iii. 1 ) explains the name Moriah as '^Ap- 
pearance of yah well,” describing a second manifestation of 
the Lord at t?iM place — ^namely, to David. On its summit, 
on the site of the threshing-noor of Arnonah, the temple 
was built by Solomon with squared stones already cut, so 
that the building rose almost in silence. 

MOR'IC ACID or MOR'XN is obtained from fnstic 
(A/oms tinctoria^ natural order Moracenj), in which it 
is found associated with moriiitannic acid, and combined 
with calcium. It is a white CT}'sta11ine powder, turning 
yellow on exposure to air; and is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The solutions are deep yellow. 
The formula is It combines with alkalies 

forming bright yellow solutions; papers dipped in these are 
delicate tests for alkalies. It forms a number of coloured salts. 

MORIN'GEJE is a small order of plants, belonging to 
the PoLyi'KTAi.iK. There is only one genus (Moringa), 
contaiuing three species, natives of North Africa, the 
w'anner parts of West Asia, and the East Indies. One 
species (tiio lloiisis-KADisii Tuee) is cultivated through- 
out the tropics. The chief characteristics are the foll(»w- 
ing ; — The flowers are iiregular ; the disc clothes the tube 
of the calyx ; there are five imbricate petals ; there are ten 
perigynotis stamens, five of which arc sterile ; the anthers 
are one-cclled ; the ovary is one-celled, with thnjc parietal 
p'acentas; the ovules are numerous, mmtrepous; the cap- 
sule is pod-likc, with three valves ; the seeds ai*e exalbu- 
minous; the species are trees with bipinnatc leaves. 

MORZNTAN'NXC ACID is a kind of tamiic acid which 
fonns the chief colouring matter of fustic. It is found 
deposited in the woocL It is a yellow crystalline powder, 
having tlie formula CisHioOq. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It melts at 200° C. (802° Falir.), and 
decomposes at a higher temperature. It is soluble in oil 
of vitriol, and is precipitated unchanged by the addition 
of water. Heated with caustic potash it is resolved into 
pliloroglucin (Cjjn 0 O 3 ) and protocatechuic acid (G 7 H 0 O 4 ). 
It forms a number of salts called morintannates, the solu- 
tious of which usually turn black on exposure to air. 


MORION, an iron head-piece, round or basin-shaped, 
fitting somewhat closely to the head (Spanish wiwea, the 
crown of the bond), and without a vizor. It was invented 
by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, and soon became 
a favourite head -piece for soldiery. The Parliament troops 
in the great Civil War were very generally protected by 
morions. Some were peaked, coming to a point at the top, 
but the majority liad a high crest rising all across the 
middle, lengthwise, and curving sides to protect the checks 
and ears, while leaving the eyes and mouth free. The rim 
also slanted outwards, to give a slanting direction to any 
chance blow. 

MORIS'COS, the Spanish name for the descendants 
of Iho Moors who remained in Spain after the taking of 
Granada in 14i»2. liy the ternis granted to the city of 
Granada they were to retain their own religion, laws, ens- 
toniH, liingunge, and national dress. These terms w^ero 
soon disregai-tled by the conquerors, and means were taken 
to make the Moors adopt the religion of the Cross. J''or 
this purpose persuasion was first tried and failed; then the 
powers of the Inquisition were extended, and many thou- 
sands of Moors, brought before it under a charge of infidelity, 
were put to de^tb. The givat bulk of the unfoitmiate 
people, however, outwardly profcssc^d Christianity, in order 
to save their lives and property. lint by a royal decree, 
dated September, ir>r>fi, the New Christians, as the Moriscos 
were soinetiint^s called, were ordered to learn and use the 
Spanish language; their Arab books were condemned to 
DC burned; the Christian dress was to be adopted; the 
Moorish women were to go alxait the streets uamVee/; and 
the men were to reinainee their Mohammedan and adoj)t 
Christian names. This decree led to a fierce insurrection 
in the Alpujarrus, winch was not put down till lo70. 
Finally, as neither persuasion nor force was able to mako 
tliem sincere Christians, the Moriscos, to the number of 
800,000, were ctniveyed in tin* royal galleys from Spain, 
and landed on the shores of Afiica, according to a deeico 
of Philip III. in 1610; and thus Spain was deprived of 
one of the most industrious portions of her population — a 
p<iliey from the ruvnous effccls of w’hich she has never 
recovered. 

MOR'KERE, son of AUlfgar, the deposed Earl of 
Mercia, was himself chosen Eurl of Northumbria when 
Earl Tostig (brother of Earl Harold, afterwards the last 
of our old English kings) had by tyranny worn ont tlio 
obedience cd his subjects (10(35). Morkere s brother Edwin 
was earl of his fallier's former earldom of Mercia. The 
two earls joined together, and Harold consented to the 
banishment of Tostig rather than risk a civil w'ar, for 
Edw'ard the Confessor was at the point of death, and he 
himself was markcHl out as his successor. Morkere and 
Edwin were false to Hareld when lie came to the throne, 
though he had songlit to conciliate them by marrying their 
aister, and left liiin without their support at tlve battle of 
Seiilac, to their eternal shame. They promised to support 
Edgar Atlicling ns king at the subsequent witan of London 
(1006), but ns soon as William of Normandy advanced 
they nbandont^d the stout men of London and retired to 
their earldoms, taking with them Harold's widow, their 
sister Eahlgyth, thus throwing away Englands last chance 
against the Noiman. Edgar wisely abdicated, and AVilliarn 
was crowned on Christmas Day, 106t», at Westminster, 
The traitor earls came up and did homage, and were con- 
firmed in their earldoms. Rut William, who despised trai- 
tors, never afterwards trusted them. They were usually 
kept at his cunrt in lioiujuruble gilded durance. Morkeiis 
joined Hereward lo Wake in a revolt in 1071, during one of 
William's absences abroad. The revolt was quickly sub- 
dued, and Morkere furinally banished to Normandy, where 
he died. Hereward, a noble enemy, was, on the other 
hand, not only pauloiied, but received into the Conqueror's 
favour. 
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nrOSLAZX, a town of Frnncp, in tlio dppi'.rtinont of 
rinisttTc, very j»reltily sitimtod at tlio font of two hills, 
mui at the jtuu'lion of the Jarleau ami the Kerleiit, wliieli 
throw their waters into a crei-k from tlie KniiliNh I'liannel, 
from whieh the town is distant alxait 7 miles. Morlaix 
still retains an appcariinee of antiquity, and from bi'in" 
situated in a valley \vith steep and AVisKied hills risinej 
( h)se behind llie Inniscs, is very pietnresqne. There is n 
town librar}% bos]ntal, tobaeeo fneiorv, jmper, flax, and 
saw mills, and some eaiivas faetories atid foundiies, and a 
f.iir coasting trade. The port lias Id fe»‘t of water at 
neiip tides, ‘2H at spring. A lemaikahle two-storeyed rail- 
way viaduct passes over the town. The population in 
IHWJ was 1 '1,(171. After ,a raid of the Knglish in 1n22 
li]»ou Morl.'iix and its neljrljbonrJiood, (iOO of the hitidmosl 
of the invaders were inleieepte<l hy the infuriated inhaliit- 
:iiits an<i enf ofl‘ with givat sl.mgliter near a spring still 
called Fontaine des Anglais, or, as the Ilretons, like their 
Welnh kinsmen, stvle lln'in, the Saxrms. 

MOR'LAND/gEORGE. the painter (I7(;.‘l 1804), 
was tlio son of Henry Ihdiert Morlainl, an inditrcreiit 
jiainler, from Avhom he reeeived bis first instruction. He 
first painted landscapes ami one or two small conversation 
jiieee.s, liis favourite subjects, liowa'ver, were domestic 
niiimals, horses, dogs, pig.s, t<c., whieli he d<‘p!eted in a 
masterly though <ift« n deploralily eari'less manner. Alor- 
land was a muster of the meehanism of the art. ^Vith n 
eoneei eye for edeet, he ohseiaed and executed with equi\J 
rapidity; and thougli he was without imaginntitni, he 
rendered his snhjects interesting hy faithful cxpiessum of 
thuir essential ehanieter and picturesque ai rangeiiieiit. 
His moral •character was low. 

MOR'LEY, THOMAS, a distinguished cai ly composer, 
find author of the first regular tr<*ati.se on the art of music 
tlim appeared in the liiiglish language, was horn probably 
tthoiit the middle of the sixteenth century; our information 
concerning him is, indeed, remarkably scanty, tlie celebrity 
of his works being ccaisidered. All that is known is 
gathered from Wood, who, in his “Athemc Oxonienses,” 
tells us that he was a pupil of the much-esteemed llviii>, 
to AA'hom he dedicated his book in very reverential and 
afl\*etionate terms; that he olitained a bachelor’s degree 
in music in IfiHS, and was sworn into his place as gentle- 
man (»f the lioyal Chapel in He died in or near 

the ye.ar KJOt. 

Morley’s coni posit ions include the fine “ Funeral Sen’ice,” 
llie first that was set to the words of oiir refitimeij Htnrgy ; 
find “Consort I.e.ss(»ns,” made by divers exquisite authors, 
for six different instniments to jilay together — viz., the 
treble lute, pandora, cittern, base-viol, llute, and treble- 
viol. Between lolffl and KJOtJ he published several hooks 
of oij'ginal canzonets, ballets, and aires. in from two to 
six parts, some of them being so sticeessful as to demand 
a second edition imostat once, Hlany of these are among 
Iho very lir"‘St c.\am])les of this golden age of English 
music, such as “ Hy Bonny Lass,” “ Fire, Fire,” «till 
prime favourites with our choristers of to-day. He edited 
that collection so familiar to madrigalists, “Tlie Trinniplis 
of Oriaua” (IfiOl). In Queen Elizalietirs “Virginal 
Book” are five sets of “lessons” by Hurley, But the 
wuik on which his fame is rinefiy built is that alluded to 
above, “A IT'iine and Easie Introduction to rractical 
Musickc” (folio,' 1607). 

MOR'MONS, THE, a sect of religionists, principally 
estahlislicd in Utah, n territory bordering on the (Ireat 
*Salt Lake, and annexed lo the United States of America. 
Tl^fi circumstances attending their origin and lii.story are 
of tlie most remarkable and interesting character ; while at 
tlie present day their attitude towards the govcmmrait of 
the United States is a source of much perplexity to the 
Btatesmon of that country. 

They were oilgiimliy founded by Joseph Smith, who was 


born 2.3rd December, 1806, at Sharon, Windsor county, 
Veiinont, Ten years later his parents, ignorant and thrift- 
less people, who liad u bad reputation among their neigh- 
bours for idleness, intemperance, and dishonesty, reinoAcd 
to l*ahn 3 T.a, in the state of New York, and four years Inter 
to the town of H.anehestcM’, about (» miles off. It was at 
H^bester that Joseph Smith, who until then had borne 
lii*ull slmre in the bnd repute of his family, beg.an at the 
age of fifteen to profess to receive supernatural visions. 
According to his own account, given afterwards, on the 
night of 21st September, 182.3, an angel appeared to him, 
who, in addition to m.my otlier important revelations, iu- 
fomied him th.at .a suppiement to the New Testament, a 
hook which should be the Bible of the Western continent, 
was bnrii»d “on the west sitle of a liill, not far from the 
top, about four miles from Palmyr.a.” This book, after he 
had passed through four years of diseijilinary probation, 
was delivered into Ids hands by the angel, in the shape of 
a volume of thin gold plates, 8 inches I'lig by 7 wide, 
bound together by three rings running through the whole, 
the volume being about 6 inches in thickness. A portion 
of the book was sealed, but the unsealed portion was 
covered with small, beautifully-£‘ngi'.aved characters, the 
writing being in the “reformed Egyptian” language. To- 
g(‘ther with the hook lie received a pair of supernatural 
hpectaelcs, consisting of two transparent stones set. in a 
silver bow, and called Urim and Thtimmini, by means of 
which he was cn.ablcd to read and nndiTstand the m}stie 
writing. Being himself but an indifferent penman, Smith 
emjiloyed a man named Oliver Cowdery to write down the 
translation from dictation, Smith sitting behind a b].'in1cct 
Iniug across the room, in order to hide the mystic volunio 
from profane vision. A farmer named Martin Harris having 
supplied the necessary funds, the book was jaiblished in 18.30 
under ibe title of “The B<wk of Mormon,” aeeompanied by 
a sw<»rn stateniHit on the pai't of Oliver Cowdery, David 
Wliitmer, and Martin Harris to the effect that an angid 
had shown them the original plate.s. All three men suh- 
Bcqiieiilly .'ihandoncd Murniouism and declared tl«*ir testi- 
mony to be false ; and though some eight other persons after- 
Avards declared they had seen the gold plate.s, it i.s certain they 
Avere never seen by any trustworthy independent person, 
and the Mormons lay no claim to their possession. “ The 
Book of Mormon ” profe.Mses to contain the primitive his- 
tory of America from the dispersion at the 'I’ower of Babel 
until the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian 
eia. The original settlors, called Jaredites, were a wicked 
ond quarrelsome race, and after a series of proh>nged wars 
they Avere nearly all destroyed. About (>00 ii.(\ a small 
band of fresh settlers, consisting of a Jew named Lohi with 
his wife, his four sous and their wives, and a few fi lends, 
arrived in America, having come direct from Jerusalem, 
and from these and their descendants the land was re- 
pcoplod. After the death of Lehi the Lord appointed tho 
3 'ouugeBt son, Nephi, to be the leader of the new race; but 
Ids elder brothers refused to accept him, and in exmse- 
qncnce were condemned to huA'c dark skins and 1>econie an 
idle, nii.schiovous, and running jieople— hence the North 
American Indians. The descendants of Nephi and his 
rebellious brothers increased and multiplied, but there was 
always continuous war between the two races; and though 
after the erucilixion Christ appeared in person to tlio 
Nepiutes and planted his elmrcli in their midst, they after- 
wards fell away from the true faith, and in 384 A.t>. were 
almost exterminated in a great battle which took place 
at tlio hill of Cumorah, in Ontario county, New York. 
Among the few who escaped this massacre were the pro- 
phet Mormon and his son Moroni, tho former of whom 
wrote an abridgment of all tho sacred records of tho 
Nephites, which was completed by Moroni and buried in 
the hill of Cumorah, wheio it was found by Smilh. 

The actual origin of “ The Book of Moniiou ” lias been 
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traced to a liif<torica1 romance composed by an eccentric 
American proaclicr named Solomon Spalding, i/vlio died in 
1812. His book never got beyond the MS. stage, but it 
seems to have come into the hands of Smith through his 
fiiend Sidney Rigdon, an unscrupulous compositor, who 
had tried to start a little sect of his own. It is tliis 
romance wliich forms the basis of “ The Hook of Mormon,” 
blit Smith added' and interpolated a good deal of hi#own 
mattuT. 

Provided with a new revelation and, according to his 
own account, invested with prophetic and miraculous 
])ower, Smith soon began to attract followers, and by tith 
April, 18i30, was able to organize the first church of the 
I^xttcr Day Saints at Fayette, Stmcca county, New York, 
’riie 8:imc year Smith began to baptize, and in obedience 
to a revelation moved W'ith his followers to Kirkland, Ohio, 
where they ebtablished a small hettloment. Another revc- 
Jution directed tlie saints to conseemte all their property to 
(Jod and to start a hank, of wlilch Smith was appointed 
president, 'i’he new doctnnes wero vigorously proclaimed 
up and down the country, and despite the tieice opposition 
of the orthodox pi-eocdjers, and the brutalhy of people of 
the baser sort, converts came in in large numbers, and 
eburebes were established in the states of Ohio, IVnnsyl- 
vunia. New York, Indiana, and Missouri. In 1838 the 
ebureh was fairly organized under the presidency of Smith, 
Higdon, and F. C. Williams, and it Jiad received an im- 
portant accession in Hrigbum Young, a Vermont painter 
uiid glazier, whose ability was so manifest that he w:ts at 
once ordained an elder. In 1885 twelve apostles were 
appointed and sent out as missionaries. Young being 
ordaim.*!! as ono of them and sent to the Kastern States. 
In 1830 Orson Hyde and Heber C. Kimlaill woro sent as 
missioimvies to Kngland, and they made an immense num- 
ber of converts among tlie labouring masses in the great 
innnufacturiug towns iu the northern counties, and among 
tlie mining populations of South Wales. Karly in 18,H8 
the Kirkland bank failed, and Smith and Higdon lied to the 
Mormon settlement in Missouri. Hero the Munnons and 
the Gi'iitiles became engaged in such I'oiiliicth that the state 
militia had to bo calh d out, and Sinitli and itigdon witc 
arrested on a charge of treason, murder, and felony. The 
Mormons, to the number of 15,000, crossed over into 
Illinois and settled near Commerce, Hnneoek county, wbero 
they were joined by Smith, who esen]»ed from piisoii. 
Here Smith obtained a charter for the founding of a city, 
and the Mormons commenced, lllh June, 1881), the foun- 
dations of their town of Nauvoo, which was soon in a very 
flourishing condition. Tiie original *Mlook of Mormon” 
liad contained, among other matters, a condeniiiation of 
polygamy; but Smith in the interval had prevailfd on 
several women to cohabit witli him, and in July, ]8-i8, he 
professed to have a fresh revelation establishing polxgnmy 
ns part of tlie new syatem. The proclamation of the new 
dictrine xvas strongly condemned by the Kxpo»Uor^ a 
new/ipnper published at Nauvoo, and Smith at oiiee caused 
the odice to be destroyed and the proprietor expelled. 'J'be 
latter procured a warrant for the amst of Smith, his 
brother 11} rum, and sixteen of the Mormon leaders, hut 
the Mormons armed themselves and ofl'ered rosistanee. Jn 
the end Smith and his brotlier Hyrum were jiersiuuied by 
the governor of tho state to surrender for trial, the 
governor pledging himself to insure tbeir pi’rsoiml safety. 
They w-ere accordingly lodged iu Carthage jail, 27lli June, 
1844; but the same night a body of men from the sur- 
rounding country broke into the prison and shot tiic two 
men dead. 

This event, instead of daunting the Mormons, only united 
them more closely together. Brigham Young was elected 
leader in tlie place of the departed prophet, and he, find- 
ing the persec'ution likely to ineiease in violence, sent out 
exploring expeditions to find a place for u new settlement 
VOl.. IX. 


In 184C tho gi'calcr portion of the Mormons moved into 
loiva, and the remainder wero drh'cn out of Nauvoo by 
force the same year. By this lime a favourable report bf 
the Croat Salt Lake Valley had been received, and in 
1847 a large body of emigrants set out, under military 
discipline, for tbeir new butne. They were joined by tho 
main l>ody the following year, and though their journey 
was attended with teriiblc hardship, they luui no sooner 
arrived than they set to work with wonderful diligence, 
and soon effected great results. When they arrived, tho 
lain around (ireat Salt. Lake was not merely a snlitiide 
lit an arid de.«iert. The levels and hill slopes, for a height 
of 3000 feet above the lake, were covered with sage, brush, 
and other dry and prickly phints; there w'ere no trees, 
stweely any grass, and little water exeejit in a few streams 
descending from the infiiintains. Hut Hriglinm saw that 
the soil was iiatunilly fertile, and only needed iirigatlon to 
make its fertility available. Under liis energetic guidaiiee 
and iron rule the land nas cleared, the fouiulations of tho 
Salt Lake City were laid, agriculture was hegim on a coin- 
preliensive scale, and soon the barren wilderness was con- 
verted into a fertile and blooming garden. In 1840 a 
constitution was adopted, and a slate was organized under 
the name of Deseret, meaning “the land of tlie honey bee,” 
ami t bough Congress refused to admit the new state into 
the ITniou, l*resident Fillmore, in 1850, organized the 
eoiintry oeeupied by the Mormons into the Territory of 
Utah, w'itli Hriglinm Young ns governor. District judges 
'were appointed, but these were quickly compelled to leave 
by the Mormons; and when aftei wards ccit.iiii new Gen- 
tile governors \veje appointed by the Fedeial goveniment 
and supported by troops, the Mormons offered so stout a 
resistance that they were uruible to effect ariytliing, and 
were coinpel led to leave TUali. In 1857 a new governor 
w’as sent at the bead of 2100 men, but Hrigliam Young 
called the Mormons to aims, cut off the supply trains of 
the army, captured its cattle, and compelled it to go into 
winter t|narters near Fort Hriilgcr. Tin* same year a parly 
of 150 non-lilormon emigrants were Attacked by a mixed 
force of Mormons and liuliaiiN under J. 1). Lee, a Mornnni 
bibliop, at Mounluin Meadows, m ar Utnli, and massacred 
to a man. Iu 1858 the Mormons were induced to submit 
by the offer of a free parilt.n, and the Federal troops 
encamped 40 miles from the Salt Lake City, where they 
remained until 1800, when they were withdrawn. After 
the Civil War tho United States government made several 
spasmodic attempts to asset t the suprimacy of Federal 
law in Utah, and abolish the polygamy prevailing there, 
Imt these efforts weie attended wMth veiy little success. 
Kven when the discovery of vuluahle mines in the neigh- 
bouring inoniitaiiis, and the carrying of the Atlantic and 
Facitic HaiUny ucro.ss the continent, hronglit a largo 
accession to the Gentile population, tho Morinotis con- 
tinued to inmiage matters pretty much ns they pleased, 
TJieir jittempth to jiroeuro recognition as a separate state 
W’-ero, however, peisisteiitly rejected by Congress, and a 
permanent camp was maintained in sight of Salt Lako 
City, in Older to keep the Mormons in awe. In 1871 an 
nttempl was made to prosecute the leading Mormons for 
bigamy, but it ended in failnie, and the sect continued to 
increase iu numbers ami to maintain its peculiar institution 
until 1877, wlieii it lost its able leader, Hriglinm Y’"oiing, 
v>bo died 21Hh August, leaving seventeen wives, fifty-six 
cbildien, and a fortune of jC4(K),()t)0. Tlie same year the 
Federal law was vindicated by the trial, eouvictiun, ami 
execution of J. 1). L(‘c for the Monntain Meadows mas- 
sacre of 1857. After the death of Y'oung, an Kiiglislnnan, 
John Taylor, was eb'cted to his office; but tlic actual 
leadership fell to G. Q. Cannon, an able and eloquent 
member of the body, who had formerly represented Utah 
in the United Stetes House of Representatives. 

The territory of Utah embraces an area of about 80,000 
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Bqnare itiiIcb, but much of this is barren and useless, and 
^iiuu^h the soil is fertile where it can be brought under 
the influence of irrigation, the available rivers arc not very 
numerous, and tlie territory is incapable of supporting a 
largo population from the products of its own soil. The 
Alormous, however, have sent out numerous colonies from 
their central home at Utah, and many of the valleys of 
Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana have 
been appropriated by them. By the census of 1880 the 
population of Utah was returned at 14 3, 008 persons, of 
whom about 123.000 were Mormons. Their number in the 
United States onthide of Utah is estimated to be some- 
where about 27,000. They have in ad<lition some flourish- 
ing missions in Kiirope, and their entire number cannot be 
much less than 220,000, a woiideiful number when it is 
considered (hat it represents tlie growth of but little more 
than half a century. During the early years of the sect 
most of tho converts were native Americans, but latterly 
the majority have been obtained from among the poorest 
classes of Great Biitain, Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Switzerland. A smaller but still considerable number 
have been obtained from tho Southern States. Very few 
Irish are said to be found among the Mormons, and their 
missions have generally been failures among Roman Catho- 
lics. The converts !nadc in the mission fields are sent 
over whenever it is possible to America, and some 3000 or 
40o0 are thus annually received. 

The form of the Murmuti government is theocratic, and 
church and state are oue. 'llie hieratic priesthood is 
divided into two heads, of which all other oflicers and 
authorities are appendages. The first is called the Mel- 
chizedek priesthood, and includes the high priest, priests, 
and elders ; tho second is the Aaronic or I.cviticul priest- 
hood, and includes the bishops, tho teachers or catechists, 
and the deacons. The hierarchy culminates in tho first 
presidency, that is, the president, high priest, seer, and 
prophet, and his two counsellors, supposed to be the 
successors of Peter, James, and Jolm, in whom centre all 
temporal as well as ccclohiastical power. Next comes the 
patriarch, whose chief duty is to bless and lay on hands, 
and after him the “twelve apo.stlcs”or travelling coun- 
sellors, of whom the president is ex officio one and endowed 
with authority equal to the other eleven. The apostles 
ordain all other oflicers, lead all religious meetings at which 
they are present, and administer tlie rites of baptism and 
tho sacrament. The fourth body is the seven presidents 
of the “ seventies,” each body comprising seventy elders. 
The seventies are the chief iiiissiontiries and propagandists 
of the order. Fifth come tho “high priests,” who are 
charged with tho immediate adTiiiiiistration of spiritual 
afTairs. The elders are priests whose activity and ze^d 
liave been rewarded by prumutioii. After the high priests 
come the bishops, who receive and administer the funds 
of the church, ihe chief item of income being the titiie, 
which amounts to over £220,000 annually, and under 
the bishops arc the two minor oflices of teachers and 
deacons. The Mormons have a chronology of their own 
and date from tho year 1830, which is year one of the era 
of the Latter Day Saints. 

The doctrines of the Mormons as they have been 
developed since the days of the founder represent a queer 
iiicdlcy of superstitions gathered from iiiaiiy sources, and 
the modern Mormons hardly claim to be Christians at all. 
'i'o Blud(Mits of companitive theology, the rise and growth 
of tho Mormon system present many points that are pro- 
foundly interesting, though to outsiders much of their teacb- 
utg is obscure and uncertain. The Mormon supreme deity 
is do^crlhed i.s lieing an advanced and glorified man, and 
is identilied hy them with tiie primeval Adam of Genesis. 
After him come a number of lesser deities, among w'hoin 
ai’e included Jesus Christ, Mohaniined, Joseph Smith, ami 
Brigham Vouug, all of whom are regarded as pai'takiog 


more or less of divinity. The saints on leaving tins worM 
are deified, and each saint is capable of rising high enough 
to become the god of a separate world which he will make, 
people, and rule for ever. The actual relation is extended 
to the deities of all grades, and part of their work is 
believed to be the propagation of souls to inherit bodie.s 
formed upon the earth or in otlier worlds. The opiiusitloii 
from the outside world to their practice of polygamy has 
iiitensiflod their adherence to it, and a doctrine has been 
promulgated to the effect that the glory of a saint in the 
next world will be in proportion to the number of his 
wives and children in this. Mormons arc further required 
to believe in the Bible as sapplementod by the “ Book of 
Mormon** and tho “Book of Doctrine” in the gift of 
prophecy, miracles, and casting out of devils ; in the im- 
minent approach of the end of tho world, in the millennial 
reign of Gliriat, in the literal resurrection of the body, and 
in the salvation of % man only if be believes in the atone- 
ment of Christ, repents, is baptized by immersion by a 
Christ-appointed afiOStle, and receives from a duly appeanted 
apostle the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Most independent witnesses nnite in their testimony as 
to the wonderful work done by the Mormons in the im- 
provement of the territory they occupy, to the industry of 
the peoph*, and to the high level of comfort maintained 
among thorn. Nor can there be any question as to the 
sincerity and enthusiasm of the groat mass of the popula- 
tion or of their devotion to their loaders. But on tho 
other hand it is equally evident that many of the loaders 
are cunning. scdAsli men, who- use the church simply as a 
colossal iMilitical and commercial machine through which 
they may hold control over the minds and the labours of 
their followers, and by the sanction of which they may 
give unrestrained indulgence to their sensunlity. To 
maintain their power they have soruplod at no crime, as 
the many intii'ders committed by their emissaries have 
proved, and it is to tins end that they still keep the 
majority of their followers in ignorance, and insist upon 
prompt unreasoning obedience in all things as a necessary 
duty of religion. The suppression of the evil features of 
this organization by legislation seems at present impossible, 
but other means are now at work which it is hoped may 
be more effectual. The barrier of isolated exchisivimess 
has now been removed, freedom and order are maiutaiiied 
by an adequate national force, the country is open to the 
trader and the schoolmaster, and tliese influences will 
probably do more towards breaking up Monnonitim than 
either persecution or legislation has hitherto accomplished. 

MOR'NXNGTON, GARXUBTT WBLLBSLBY* 
SA&L OF, was born in Meath about 1720. ami ad- 
vanced from the dignity of an Irish baron to that of an 
earl in 17G0. While yet a child he displayed a great love 
for music, and so distinguished himself as he grew older 
that the University of Dublin conferred on him the degree 
of doctor in music, and subsequently elected liim professor 
of that faculty. Ho died in 1781. l.ord Mornington^s 
cuinpositiuns are chiefly voeiil. He excelled most in the 
glee. His famons glee Here in cool Grot ” gained thb 
gold medal gi\’en by the Catch Club in 1779* 

MO'RO, AZiTO'NIO (AnionU J/or), called in Eng- 
land Sir Antony Atore^ was burn at Utrecht about tlie 
year 1612, and was the pupil of Jan van Schoor. Ho ob- 
tained a great reputation ut Rome as a portrait painter, 
but on his return to Holland was much inflnenced by Hol- 
bein. In 1664 More was sent to paint Queen Mary of 
England, by whom he was probably knighted, and whose 
court painter he became. Some of liis pictures, and very 
good ones, are in the National Portrait Gallery, More was 
a Dutchman by birth, but a Fleming (that is, an Italianized 
Fleming) in art. His only rival at Mary*s court was Juost 
I van Clceve of Antwerp. He died at Antwerp in 1578. 
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MOBOC'CO or MAROCCO. called by the natives ' 
MajrhVib-el-aksd (“ the furtluist west ”), or briefly Magh*- i 
rib, whence the inhabitants are called Maghribins, is an 
empire in Northern Africa, extending roughly from 8. to N. 
between 27^ and N. lat., the most northern districts ! 
fonning the southern coast of the Straits of Gibraltar; . 
and from K. to W. between 0® 80' and 11® 80' W. Ion. ' 
Oil the N. it is bounded by the Mediterranean, N.W. and 
VV. %y the Atlantic Ocean. S. by the Sahara, and £. by ' 
Algiers. Its surface has been estimated at 800.000 square 
miles, and the population at 6,000,000, comprising Moors, 
Rerhers, and Shelluhs. Bedouins, .Jews, and Negroes. 

ISurface and Riocr»^ — The surface of this extensive 
country is extremely diversitied by mountains, hills, plains, 
Hiid valleys. Tiie Atlas traverseB it in its greatest length. 
The wliole coasl-line along tlie Mediterranean, which from 
'J'awuiit to Capo Spai'tel is about 820 miles, is higli and 
rocky. I.evcl tracts of inconsiderable extent occur chiefly 
at the mouths of the small rivers. Throughout the empire 
there are, however, some One plains and valleys. 

The river Muluya, which rises at or near the southern 
extremity of the Lesser Atlas, and runs northward into the 
Mediterranean Sea, has a course of about 400 miles. It 
is the only considerable river ‘which falls into the Medi- 
terranean. Seven rivers fall into the Atlantic Gcean, viz. 
K1 Kos, Bu-Regreb, Oom-er-begli, Toiisift, Susc, Draha, 
and Seboo ; they have lengths of from 100 to 800 miles. 
From the southern declivity of Mount Atlas descend three 
other rivers, the Fileli, Ziz, and Gir. 

Climate^ J^oductions^ cfc.— The dimate is healthy, 
and not so hot as might be expected from the position of 
the country. A great part of the empire is subject to the 
alternation of the sea and land breezes, and those districts 
which lie beyond their roach are cooled to some extent by 
the winds which blow from the mountains. The temper- 
ature is seldom above 85® or below 40® Fuhr. The sea- 
sons are divided into the dry and wet. The wet is at the 
time of the English winter, llie soil in the valleys was 
celebrated in antiquity for its great fertility; but owing to 
snisgovernment the profits of agriculture are most un- 
certain. The principal articles cultivated are wheat, maize, 
millet, beans and {lease, barley, dates, graiies, olives, sugar 
cane, cotton, tobacco, the fruits of sontliei'n Europe, espe- 
cially the fig and pomegranate, cork, henna, hemp, and 
satTnin. Much of the country is suitable for the cultivation 
of cotton. 'J'he grass lands arc rich, and feed a race of 
liurses, once line, but now neglected, besides largo numbers 
of sheep, goats, oxen, and mules. Camels and asses arc 
the |>riiici{)al beasts of burden. Domestic animals of every 
kind are numerous. In the large uncultivated tracts wild 
animals abound, as lions, panthers, hyenas, wolves, and 
several s(>ecies of antelopes and deer, as well as monkeys 
and wild boars. Ostriches, cranes, storks, and locusts ai’c 
also found in large numbers. 

'i'he minerals of Moroccti consist of iron, copper, lead, 
gohi, rock salt, and antimony. Timber lor building is not 
abundant, and is imported from Spain. 

The population consists of various races. The Moors 
form more than half. They are distinguished by a com- 
{ilexion of the deepest olive, fine features, an apathetic 
appearance and indolent disposition, but are capable of 
being roused to the extremity of fiery passion. A woollen 
cloak, called a haique^ thrown over the shoulders and 
fastened round the body, of various colours, a pair of yoliov 
slippers, and a white turban, w’itli a red or green centre, 
are the princi{>al parts of tiie ordinary costume. The 
country Moors, who lead a pastoral life, or are cultivators, 
arc of more active luibits than the people in towns, indulge 
in horsemanship, military evolutions, dancing, and music 
plaintive in its strain. Next in numbers are the Berbers, 
a portion of whom on the KifT coast are savage wreckers, 
dews abound in the cities and towns, who have the greater 


part of the trade of the country in Uieir hands, and are the 
medium of foreign commercial transactiona They swani^ 
over from Spain npon being expelled from that country by 
the unwise policy of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, and 
contiive to amass wealth, though most giicvously mal- 
treated by the dominant reuse, rubbed with impunity, cheated 
without redress, and compelled to {lay mortifying atten- 
tions in public to the observances of a religion they con- 
sider false. In 1864 a benevolent mission of Sir Moses 
Montefiore from London to the oourt of Morocco secured 
for his brethren the promise from the government of its 
influence being exerted for their protection from injustice — 
a promise w'hich was practically almost worthless, the in- 
fiucnce of the government being so trifiiiig. In 1881, on 
hearing of the severe persecutions of Jews in Russia, King 
Alfonso XI 1. announced his opinion that a great mistake 
had been committed by his illustrious predecessors in 1492; 
and on his intimation that Spain would afford a secure 
asylum for the despised race, many of the Morocco Jews 
crossed to the land of their forefathers, where their use- 
fulness, in the impecunious state of Spain, is much aji- 
prc'ciated. 

The empire is composed of the two kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco, and three other territories. The whole country 
is subdivided into tiiirty govemmeuts, each under the 
Huperiuteiiilence of a cuid,** whose chief duty is to collect 
the imposts ; but the Hcmi-independcnt tribes are ruled by 
their own chief, and scarcely acknowledge the authority of 
the sultan. The principal cities aud towns are Morocco, 
Fez, Meqnincz, Rabat, Safl'ee, Sallee, Tarudaiit, Tetnaii, 
Tesa, Mogadore, El-Ai*aish (improperly Loiaiche), Mazagan, 
and Tangiers. 

As the iidiabitants dress chiefly in woollen materials, 
tho mariufactnro of woollen cloth is general, but the inatcriul 
*8 usiiiilly coarse. It is made up into haiques and jellabs, 
siLshes and huiidkcrchicfs, slippers, carpets, and floor-math. 
The tanning of hides, and the preparation of the well- 
known Morocco leather, are important brunches of native 
industry. In the latter tho Moors far surpass the £un*- 
peauB. It is made extremely soft and white by the use of 
two species of plants indigenous to the soil, and receives 
red. green, and yellow dyes, remarkable for their brilliancy 
and durability. The red dye is extracted from the termes, 
an in(K!ct caught on the mountains and brought to the 
town for sale. The {lotteries of Fez are considerable, 
and the ware which they produce is not wanting in a cer- 
tain degree of elegance. A coarse description of earthenwai*e 
is manufactured in the district of Rill', and extensively 
used throughout Morocco. 

Tho chief articles of export from Morocco arc wo<»<i, 
maize, millet, beans, pease, ahnuiids. gums, hides, skins, 
oil, wax, dates, leeches, ostrich feathers, haiques, woollen 
sashes, and slippers. Besides these, oxon and provisions 
are largely exported to Gibi'oltar for the use of the garri- 
son. Candles, cloth, coffee, manufactured and raw cot- 
tons, iron, silk, sugar, and tea form the xuore important 
staple commodities imported. 

lu 1 856 a treaty of peace and convention of commerce 
between Great Britain and Morocco was signed, and from 
this time an improved condition of the trade dates. Ab- 
solute fi-ecdom of piiycliase and sale is now conceded to 
all, and the rigid law that forbade all mining cntci prise, or 
even the search for minerals, in which the country is known 
to be rich, has been relaxed. In 1878, when Sir Joseph 
Hooker received a finnan allowing him to explore the 
Atlas Mountains, it was expressly stated that he was not 
to examine any stones or minerals, but later on the em[)erur 
granted a concession to smne English capitalists to search 
for coal. These oie all favourable signs, but although so 
richly endowed by nature, and so admirably situated geo- 
graphically for ])ar]u)scs of trade. Morocco is still singularly 
low in the scale of trading count) ics. 
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Thp stnndin" army nrnounta in time of pwicc to 15,000 

20,000 int'i) ; in war to 80,000 or 100,000, mostly 
iir^^o slaves. The navy is now insignifiennt, thouf'h it 
iVus onec formidsihle, and was ehicfly occupied in piracy. 

(iorernmtnt^ jLiluvation, tfc , — The ji^vernmcnt is ab- 
solutely despotic. I’unishinents are of a very barbnrons 
character. The sovereign nssuines the title of Vicegerent 
of God upon Earth. The title is hereditary in the male 
line, hut does not necessarily descend to the eldest son. 

The present dynasty of Morocco descends from llussan, 
sherif of Tafilel, who obtained the tin one by conquest in 
10*17. Claiming des(M*iit fn»m the family of the Prophet, 
tl»e sultan enjoys gieat distinction in the Mohanimedan 
world, being frequently regarded ns the only lawful e^ilipli 
and the chief of Islam. The slavery of Christians was 
abolished in 18 14, and piracy prohibited in 1817. The 
Emperor of Morocco joined with Abd-cl-Kndcr in the wars 
tvitli the French in 18-M, when Tangiei-s was bombarded. 
From 1851 to 18t»G the RitFpirates caused ditliculties with 
Algeria and Spain. Morocco vras invaded by an army 
frinn the latter country, and Tetuan taken in 1850. A 
pence was, how'cver, eoueluded in the following year, highly 
udvantageons to the Spaniards. The Grand Sherif of 
Wazan is the highest spiritual authority. He is of almost 
equal lank with the MiUaii; indeed, by many he is placed 
iihovc him, for he is the direct descendant of the Prophet, 
his genealogy being traced back in an unlmiken line to Ali, 
the nephew, and Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. The 
emperor receives him alone among men as his equal, and 
appeals to liim for asMstanee in tinu'S of difTieiilty, his 
mere pres\*nnc during an insurrection having been found of 
more avail than an army. His authority is recognized in 
India, Egypt, Aiahhi, Tunis, Algeria, and, indivd, in nil 
Mohammedan countries of which ho is the ackiH)wIedgod 
chief, TJie Sultan of Morocco and his suhjeet.s differ from 
the followers of Mahomet in 'rurkey, Persia, and other 
countries by adopting as their text-book of faith the com- 
ineiitury upon the Koran by Sidi Rokhari. Education in 
Morocco is at a very low ebb, the Korun being the |rinci- 
pal text-book, ('hildieu nie taught a few' chapters by 
heart, which, in many cases, eoinpleles their education. 
Some go through a higher training in order to heeoinn 
scribes and fitted to fill ])nhlic offices. It is worthy of 
Diiticc that by d<‘eree of the French griv(*rnment all natives 
under French protection, or in any way employed under 
the flag of France, are compelled to libeiate all tlieir slaves. 
The Mnghi'ihiiis carry on a very active comitu-ree with 
the Soudan or the inteii<ir of Africa, and with Egy]»t ami 
Arabia, by caravans, Tlic numerous caravans wldcli go 
once a year to Mecca are chiefly eomposed of pilgrims. 

Monocci*. one of the eapitals of llie einpiie of the same 
name, is situated on level ground, 4 miles south of tlie 
river Tensift, a'.d is sunouuded by a strong wall 30 feet 
liigh, 6 riiiles in circumference, and having eleven gates, 
with square turrets at every fifty paces. The streets an* 
narrow and ir>‘egular. Several open jilaecs arc used us 
-market-places. The houses, whieli are only of one storey, 
have flat roofs and terraces. Inside the w’all are many 
large fields and open spaces strewed with niiiis. Outside 
tlie city arc extensive com«*terie8, and a quarter appropriated 
to lepers. The population is estimated at 60,000, many 
of wJiom manufacture leather and emhroidcry, which, with 
snU, are the chief articles of trade. Tlie principal edificos 
are the emperor’s palace, and twenty mosques, two col- 
leges or inedrasses, and one hospital for 1500 pati(>iits. 
TJie principal mosque, El Kontubia, is distinguished by a 
loJty tower, 220 feet high, a masterpiece of Arabic archi- 
tect iiro. There is also a fine bazaar. 

Morocco, whi<'h is supposed to be situated on or near 
the spot occupied by the ancient Bocanum Jitmerumy was 
founded in 1052 by Abu Tessisin, the first Moorish sultan 
of the Marabou dynasty, and in the following century during 


the reign of A1! Ben Yusef, it is said, but no doubt tbo state- 
iiient is grossly exaggerated, to have contained 1 ,000,000 
inhabitants. In later times its population greatly deovirsed ; 
and owing to the devastations of succcssivo conquerors, it 
retains little of its ancient magiiiticence. At present it is in 
many parts little else than a desert ; the ruins of houses hen peii 
one upon another serve to harbour tliieves and desperadoes 
of all sorts. Nothing but the wretched goveriiment of 
Morocco could have made so great a city so miserable '*aud 
so deserted. 

MOROe'eO (Fr. maroquin)^ a species of goatskin 
leatltcr, originally from Morocco, the Harbary stares, and 
the liCVHiit. It is now manufactured in most countries, 
and extensively crnploved in binding books. 

MORO'NX, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1 5 10>7 8), is, 
next to Titian and Rembrandt, the finest portrait ]miuter 
of the great age. The National Gallery hirtnnately pos- 
sesses several of liis very best works; the “Tailor” and 
the “ Law'yer” are almost unequalled. The first is indeed 
l)cld to be the painter’s masterpiece. Moroni was a pupil 
of Bonvicino, called Mokistto. 

MOR'PBTH, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in the county of Nortinimberlund. 15 miles 
nortli by west from Newcastle, and 2H2 miles from London 
by the Great Northern Railway, stands on a peninsula 
formini hy the windings of the River Wansbeck, over whiidi 
there arc a stone and two wooden bridges. The municipal 
lM)rough is governed by four aldermen and twelve council- 
lors. 'I’lie church, nearly half a mile from the town, dates 
from the fourteenth century. In tlie southern suburb 
stands the feinner county gaol, near which are the ro- 
tiiniiis of Morpeth Castle. The town contains a town- 
hall, a free grammar-school, dispensary, suvings-haiik, and 
irioehuiiics’ institution. The industrial resources of the 
town are brewing, malting, tanning, iron-foniuling, and 
the manufacture of fiannid. Near the town is tlie Nortli- 
nmberhind Lunatic Asylum. The population of the par- 
liamentary borough, which returns one member to the 
House of Commons, in 1881 was 03,451). Tlic municipal 
borough lias only 4550 inhabitant s. 

Morpeth, said to mean tbo path over the moor, was of 
some importance before the Norman Conquest. It was 
burned down by its inhabitants in 1215, in order to dis- 
tress King John when on his march to punish the revolts 
of his hanms, and it again suffered from fire in 1089. 

MOR'PHINX or MOR'PBIA, an important alkaloid 
obtained from opium, in which it exists in conihination 
with meconic acid. It is obtained by e.\haustiiig the opiiiin 
with water, and precipitating the meconic acid asuiecouate 
of calcium by calcium chloride. This is filtered off and the 
Kulution evnjiornted. The liydrochlorate of morpiiine con- 
taniiimtrd with that of codeine crystallizes out; the crystals 
aic purified by recrystallization, dissolved in watftr,aud the 
morphine precipitated by ammonia, and finally crystallized 
fiom solution in alcohol. The best Smyrna opium con- 
tains 10 to 15 percent, of morphine. Morphine crystal- 
lizes in colourless trimetric prisms. It has an intensely 
bitter taste, and is a strong narcotic poison. It is slightly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, but indoluble in ethcri 
It is also very soluble in caustic potash. The formula is 
Ci 7 Hjj,NOj,. It is a strong base, forming neutral salts, im «t 
of which are crystal lizable and bitter, and soluble in water 
and alcohol, but not in ether. The principal salts used in 
medicine arc the following: — Hydrochlomte of morphine 
(Cj-HjoNOallCLSHaO), crystallizing in silky needles; snl- 
pliatc of morphine 2(C,7Hj9NO8),Hj,SO4l0HgO, crystalliz- 
ing in colourless prisms; acetate of 'morphine, crystallizing 
in silky tufts; meconate of morphine, uucrystallizable; 
lijdrobi-omate of morphine, a wliito amorphous powder; 
tartrate of morphine (Cj7HiaN03C4Hfl0||SHa0), crystalliz- 
ing in minute needles. The olcate of morpiiine is also used 
fur external application to reliiwe pain. All the other salts 
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ft8 well as the alkaloids are much used in medicine as seda- 
tives and narcotics, and are taken internally in doses of one- 
eighth to half a grain, and also administered by hypodermic 
injection. The nieconate and hydrobromato are said to cause 
less disturbance to the head and less gastric derangement. 
Atropine is antagonistic to morphine, and in cases of poison- 
ing may be used as an antidote in very small doses adniin- 
ist ered hypodennically. Coffee and tea are also antagonisticL 
Thii presence of morphine may be detected by its reaction 
with iodic acid, which is reduced, free iodine being separated. 
This may bo detected by the blue colour formed with starch ; 

morphine may be detected in this way. Mor- 
phiao is distinguished from nnreotine, wliicli accompanies it 
in opium, by its insolubility in ether ; and from codeine by 
its precipitation by ammonia. 

MORPHOL'OGY, VEGETABLE, is that depart- 
ment of science which amteni plates the laws regulating the 
forms of plants and of their particular parts. In the 
earlier period of tlie history of botany, plants were studied 
as individuals, or groups of individuals, without any refer- 
ciute to the general laws which governed eitlier their ex- 
ternal or their internal forms, or those which influenced 
the production of various forms in the same individual at 
diirereiit periods of its existence, or of the same species 
under varying circumstances. 

Linnaeus, although he never made any practical applica- 
tion of his idea, seems to have been the first to have 
suspected that the varied forms of the flowering organs, 
and even other appendages of the axis of the plant, were 
modifications of the leaf. In Ins ** Philosophia Itotanica'* 
occurs tiie following remarkable passage:—*' The^ origin of 
the flowers and the leaves is the same, the origin of the 
buds and the loaves is the same; the bud consists of tlie 
j'udiments of the heaves, the flower comes from the rudi- 
ments of the leaves united."^ Although the doetiinc of 
morphology, to a limited extent, was thus aphoristically 
proclaimed by the great Sw'ede, and many facts pointed 
out by him to prove its truth, yet little or no notice was 
taken of this department of science by In's followers. Goethe 
frequently occupied himself with natural history studies; 
and in one of liis letters, dated 17Mj, mentions that he 
believed he had discovered “ the whole secret t)f the gene- 
ration and organization of plants, and that it- is the simplest 
thing that can be imagined.” lii 1700 he puhlished his 
pamphlet on the metamorphoses of plants, in which ho 
di.stiiielly states the great law of morphology, tiiat every 
jtart of the plant is but the repetition of a primitive type. 
Go^dhe's simple but grand idea was adopted by l)c (’aiidulle, 
ill his doctrine of a primitive type among plants, from 
which all departed by the decrease, increase, and adhesion 
of tliclr organs. 

Morphology may be divided into tw’o great divisions — 
first, that wliicli treats of the forms of plants and their 
organs in geiiciul, and which is only concerned with a few 
those ordinary forms which are found common to all 
plants ; and secondly, that wliich treats of the forms of 
particular groups of plants and of individual organs. This 
latter department is by far the most extensive, and is that 
which contributes so greatly totlie justapprebensinnof tlio 
relations which exist between the various groups of plants 
and their organs. It may be divided into two parts, one 
of which regards the external form of tlic plant as result- 
ing from the combination of the various tissiies into organs; 
the other treats of the iiiteraal form which the various 
tissues of the plant assume. 

Tluu'o are certain general principles in morphology' which 
have been everywhere assumed in describing the organs of 
plants, such as that every plant has an ascending and 
descondiiig axis ; the former called tlie stem, and the latter 
the root These may be traced downwards or upwards 
through the various series of plants — downwards till we 
arrive at a point wheie the cells exhibit no tendency to 


either an ascending or descending growth, as in the cells of 
Protococcus; or upwards till the increasing development 
of the stem exists in the must complicated variety of fordis. 

The leaf affords the best illustration of the nature of 
morphological laws. This organ may be reganled as a 
theoretical point of departure for all other organs which 
are found upon the stem. In support of this theory wo 
have the fact, that all the organs of the axis may be traced 
by iuHcnsible gradation either to or from the leaf. Tims 
the bract is often nndistinguishablc from the leaf, the sepal 
from the bract, the petals from the sepals, the stamens 
from the petals, the carpels from the leaves, and the ovules 
from tlic leaf-buds. TJiis is the scries of gradations which 
piovc the positions of morphology. This phenomenon is 
frequently observed in cultivated plants, and such changes 
are called monsters. Most of the double flowers of our 
gardens arc the result of a metamorphosis, in which petals 
are developed instead of stamens. As an instance of 
organs w'hicli have not assumed the development of leaves, 
hut which yet arc formed on the same type and obey the 
same laws, w e may name the stipules and scales of leaf -buds. 

The result of these facts is that we may regard the 
flower as a collection of leaves arranged in whorls, and in 
fact a braiieli with a short axis. This idea explains at 
once those apparently anoiualotis occurrences where hraiiclies 
grow' out of the fruit of the pear or the apple. The apple 
does but represent the growing point of a branch whirh, 
if the cireuinstances no longer exist wliieh produced the 
peculiar leaves from which it is formed, will take the ordi- 
nary growth of a branch. The admission of tliese principles 
has led to the expression of ceitaiii laws which regulate tlm 
growth of the flowers and fruits of plants, and which, being 
applied to their peculiarities, arc the best means of becuriiig 
a natural classification. Those laws are;— 1. That each 
series of floial enveIo|)es nm.st normally alternate with that 
which preceded it. 2. That the number of parts in every 
series must ho equal to or a multiple of the number of 
parts ill tlic first or outer series. The actual depnrtureft 
from this theoretical stiucturo .ire numerous, but they may 
1h) reduced to the simple conditions of the iiierease, de- 
crease, or ndltcsion of the various organs, which also obey 
definite laws. 

MOR RIS BANCS. The origin of tins dance is uni- 
formly given to tlie Moors. 'J'lu* fandango of Spain, danced 
to tin; present day, is the old Moorish or Morris dance. It 
is .supposed to have been first bronglit to Knglaiul in tlio 
time of Kdward 111., when John of Gaunt returned from 
Spain; but it was more probably borrowed fiom the French 
or Flemings. The hohby-lioise, which once performed the 
principal character in tlu; dance, w'as a ligiit fiame of wicker- 
work, furnished with a pasteboard head and neck of a horse. 
This was buckled round a man's wai'tt, and covenai witii a 
foot-cloth w'liich reached to tiie ground and concealed bis 
legs. Ihiis equipped he exhibited spirimeiis of burlesque 
horsemanship, llesides the hobby-horse the dancers were 
— a fool, May or Maid Marian, a friar, a scrviiig-man, a 
piper, and a fewr “salvages,” wild men or Moriscos. Many 
aiitif{uaries declare that in one sort of military dance, per- 
formed by five men and a boy, the latter wore a round 
vizoiless helmet, a Mohkin, mid hence was called** mad 
morion.” This, they say, was tlie true origin (by folk- 
etymology) of “ Maid Marian.” 

'morse. See Walki s. 

MORTALITY. LAW OF. ATO TABLES OF. 

Uncertain as is the life of any one individual, it is now 
very well known that if two equal nnmbers of iiidividnalK, 
at or near the same age, be taken, the numlier that will be 
left at tlie end of a few years will bo nearly the same, if 
they exist during that time under similar circumstances. 

The law of mortality, theoretically speaking, is a mathe- 
matical relation between tlie numbers living at different 
, ages; so that, baling given a large number of persons alive 
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lit one it can be deduced by tbo law what numW \ 
ehitll Burvive any ficivcn number of years; practically ‘ 
Bpienkiii^, it is, in the absence of such a matlieinatieal law, 
the exhibition in a table of the numbers surviving at the 
end of each year. 

The obvious and simple mode of forming a table of mor- 
tality would be to take a large number of infants born 
alive, all of the same sex and in the Name station of ]ifc« 
If the numbers left alive at the end of every year were 
noted, until all had iH'come extinct, a colinnn of ages, 
accompanied by an opposite column noting the number of 
survivors, would be a table of mortality in the most usual form 

The foimation of such a table might require a century 
of observation. To avoid this, the law of mortality must 
he assumed stationary ; that is, it must be presumed that, 
t)ut of those who reach, say age seventy, the proportion 
wiio die in a year is now what it will be when an infant 
new-born reaches that age. This being assumed, let the 
members of a community he counted and their ages re- 
gistered ; at the end of a year it will appear uhat propor- 
tion of each ago has died. If the process he repeated in 
HUcceediiig years, other sets of events are tfkhtained, which 
may all he put together into one table, when the iiuinW 
has heenmo large enough to secum the observed events 
representing the average* 

Early in the seventeenth century .Ldm Grannt of Lon- 
don published his “ Natural and Eolitical Observations on 
the Kills of Mortality,” a work w’liich has been called “the 
earliest movement in fs'onomicul arithmetic,*' though about 
the same period suiiie cm ions speculations on the subject 
were published by Sir William Petl>v, Pascal in France 
and De Wit in Holland are the next workers -of note in 
the study of the laws of mortality, and in the cele- 
brated Kreslnti tables of Dr. JIalley were printed in the 
Philosophical Tinnmctionf, 'Jlie work was continued hy 
•T. Kernouilli in 171.'), and by Dr. Price in 1742, when tli« 
latter published his tables of mort-ality for London. In 
174(i M. Deparcieux, in his “ Essui snr les Probabilitds d« 
la Vie Uumaine,*’ in addition to six valuable tables, shoured 
for the first time that women live longer than men. la 
1770 Dr. Price published his Observations on Reversion- 
Hry Payments,'* and he afterwards computed the Old 
Northampton tables from the register of burials in the 
parish of All Saints, Northampfun, for the period 1735-80. 
'riie more celebrated Carli.sle tables were <^<in8trneted from 
observations made at Carlisle hy Dr. He^'sluun, between 
the years 1780-87* Coiisiderliig tbo limited number of 
observations on which tliese tables were based, their accu- 
racy is somewhat iwnarkable, but they have since been 
superseded by neww tables based upon the combined ex- 
perience of the largest insurance companies, and by calcu- 
lations bssed upon thein'ports of the registrar-general. 

Snme valnahle tables for the use of tlie goveruinent were 
calcnlutcd by Mr. Finlaison, of wdiich the following is .an 
abstract. It will he seen that of 100,000 boys alive at 
thrw», but 94,417 will reach the age of ten, while of girls 
the number will be 94..551. At fifty the dilFerenee is much 
gi'eatcr ; of females there will then bo 05,237 alive, and 
but 59,123 males. Nine females may reach the age<ef 100, 
but none of the other sex. 


Age. 

FcTnalo. 

Male. 

Age. 

Female. 

Male. 

a 

100,000 

100,000 

55 

61,223 

53,512 

5 

97,852 

97,723 

60 

56,458 

46,397 

30 

94.661 

94,417 

62 

54,316 

43,49,3 

15 

92,387 

91,877 

65 

50,676 

39,014 

20 

88.803 

88,206 

70 

42,209 

30,338 


85,058 

82,396 

76 

82,623 

21,266 

80 

81, .331 

77,163 

80 

21,554 

13,223 

85 

77,478 

72,446 

85 

11,971 

5,868 

40 

73,317 

67,907 

90 

5,362 

1,170 

45 

«1).233 

63,440 

95 

847 

70 

50 

65,237 

69,123 

100 

9 

— 


As we hare said, IinweA*er, the greatest light thrown 
upon the laws of mortality in the United Kingdom is that 
obtained by the careful cari'yiiig out of the Kegistration 
Act. It is upwards of forty yearo since the Act came into 
force, and the materials which liave hy its agency been 
brought into the hands of medical statisticians have given 
valuable insight into the conditions of life and health. 
Uncertain as individual human life must always be, we now’ 
know that its average duration may be most precisely caicn- 
lated, that the general and special dangers may bo weighed 
to which each class of our countrymen will bo expased at 
each ago of tlieir existence, and if the nnmhera taken into 
account are large enough, a very accurate forecast may be 
inade of the exact fate which is aivaiting them. 

“ Threescore years and ten ” is the usual limit of age we 
have been in the habit of assigning, on high authority, to 
mankind in general; but, reasoning upon the returns ob- 
tained under the Registration Act, the registrar-geneial 
fixes 100 years as the natural life-time of man. In otlier 
words, if all children wei*e born in perfect health, and were 
to live afterwards under the most favourable sanitary con- 
ditions, 100 years would be the age to which every one of 
them would attain. But, ns n matter of fact, this extreme 
limit is very rarely reached in the United Kingdom. 

From the calculations of Dr. Farr it appears that the 
average expectation of life calculated in years and hun- 
dredths is OS follows : — 


Age. 

Mnlo. 

Female. 

Age. 

Main. 

Female. 

0 

89*91 

41*85 

55 

16*45 

17 43 

5 

49*71 

50*33 

60 

13*53 

14*34 

10 

47*05 

47*67 

65 

10*82 

11*51 

15 

43*18 

43*90 

70 

8*45 

9*02 

20 

39*48 

40*29 

75 

6*49 

6*93 

2o 

86*12 

87*04 

80 

4*93 

5*26 

30 

82*76 

83*81 

85 

3*73 

8*98 

85 

29*40 

30*59 

90 

2*84 

8*01 

40 

26*06 

27-34 

95 1 

2*17 

2*29 

45 

22*76 

24*06 

_ 100 

1*68 

1*76 

50 

19*54 

20*75 

1; — 




The average duration of life is thus only 39*91 years for 
males and 41*85 years for females. Even in the most 
healthy districts of the kingdom it scarcely amounts to 
fifty years. 

From, a still more elaborate table constructed with im- 
mense labour by Dr. Farr, we are able to follow the match 
of a generation through life — that is, the physical fortune 
any 1,090.000 of niur countrymen and conntry women mny 
expect. The first tiling to observe is that their inimixT 
has been made up of 511,745 boys and of only 488,255 
girls, a disproportion which will by and hy be r^ressed by 
the undue mortality of the boys, and will be reversed before 
the scene is •ended. More than u quarter of the whole will 
die before they are five years old, or, in exact nufiib(*rs, 
141,387 boys and 121,795 girls* The next five years will 
be very rrmch less fatal to either sex, the 8un*irorB having 
gone through risks which will never recur. They imve 
probafbly all sufl'ered from one or more of the many diseases 
of child I ioimI ; and whooping-cough or measles or srarlei' 
fever, which have claimed from them already their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of victims, will have no further 
terrors for the rest. In the next five years— ‘i. e. from ten 
to fifteen — the mortality will be still more redneed'. This 
ns, indeed, the most healthy period of Mfe, the period of 
which the death-rate is lowest for both sexes, but hiwerfor 
boys than for girls. There will be some advance of deaths 
in the next five years, and still more in the five that follow, 
but 684,045 may confidently expect to enter on their 
twenty-sixth year. Before the end of the next ten years 
two-thirds of the women will have been married. The 
deaths will be 62,052, of which not less than 27,184 will 
be caused by consumption. Between the stage cl thirty* 
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And forty-five on this life-march, a still larger “ death- 
toll** will be paid. In spite of the diminished numbers the 
deaths will become more frequent, and only a little more 
than half the original band, or in exact numbers 502,915, 
will pass on into the next decade of years, from forty-6ve 
to fifty-five. Each succeeding decade np to seventy-five 
will now become more fatal. At tlie age of fifty-five the 
new deaths will have been 81,800; at sixty-five they will 
liavo been 112,086 ; at seventy-five, 147,905. The num- 
bers have now slirunk terribly. Only 161,124 still remain 
to be strnck down, and of these 122.559 will have nassed 
away by the eighty-fifth year of the march. The 38,565 
that remain, the forlorn hope of well-tried veterans, are 
now not far from the end. 2153 of them will live to be 
ninety-five, and 228 to be 100 years old. Finally, in the 
108th year of the course the last solitary life will flicker out. 

This, then, ia the average lot of 1,000,000 persons bom 
in the United Kingdom. There are, of course, some speci- 
ally favoured districts where the chances of a long life will 
bo much greater, and there are some dark spots where the 
step of death will be much more rapid. If the rest of 
England, for inslaiice, were as healthy as Hampstead, the 
deaths before five yearn would bo redneed by more than 
80,000. Each suececdiiig period would be less fatal than 
it has been shown actually to be, and there would be nearly 
double the number of survivors up to eighty-ilve years. 

In spite of all drawliacks, however, the sanitary progress 
we have already made lias been by no means inconsiderable. 

. Two bniidrcd years ago the yearly mortality of London was 
not less than 8 per cent. A hundred years ago it had 
been reduced to 5 per cent, and it is now 2*4. The more 
carefully, too, that we look into the causes of the mortality 
which exists anuing us, the more certainly shall wo feel 
c<)n\inced that it can be still further reduced. Impure air, 
impure water, accidents by negligence, aud mischief done 
ill a thousand preventible ways, all number their yearly 
victims. There are, too, no less than fifty-four large tracts 
of the country where the yearly mortality for each 1000 of 
the inhabitant.^ is less by five than the average mortality, 
and less by twelve than the mortality of tho m^ist fatal 
district. The registrar-general considers that the yearly 
death-rate of the kingdom ought not to be suiTered to ex- 
ceed seventeen per 1000 (instead of twenty-two per lOUU), 
and that all who die in excess of tlmt nninbcr must be con- 
sidered simply as sacrificed to the ignorance or carelessness 
of society. Tho evils, moreover, of a high death-rate do 
not end witli the mere loss of life which it implies. It is 
found by experience that for each annual death there are 
at least two cases of severe sickuoss, and that whatever 
causes influence the one order of events influence the otlier, 
too, in the same proportion. A diminution of tlie year's 
deaths means, therefore, a better ohauce of good health to 
tlie survivors. 

Tiie relative health of men engaged In various occupa- 
tions is a subject which has long received the attention of 
medical philosophy. The first place, or a high place 
among the first, is assigned to our farmers and agricul rural 
lalxmrers, and it is found that in no country are the agri- 
cultural dosses healthier than they are in England, The 
mortality of the manufacturing classes was at one time 
exceptionally high, but of late years there has been a very 
remarkable and beneficial change, which is largely attri- 
butable to the labours of I^ord Shaftesbmy and his en- 
lightened colleagues. Something, too, must be allowed to 
tho employers of labour, without wliose hearty co-operation no 
Factory Act could be of much service. Among the most 
healthy ucenpations are those of the hunter and sportsman, 
but the higher parts of tiie brain appear to be little culti- 
vated by those who engage in them. Tlie earthenware 
manufacture is one of the nnhealthiest trades in the 
country. The average of deatli is at first lon^ but after 
the ago of thirty-five it is nearly double that of other 


rades. Metal working does not begin to be injurious 
until ten years later, but from forty-five onwards the mis- 
chief it inflicts grows each year heavier aud heavier. The 
rade of coochinakiiig is similarly a very hcnitliy one at 
first, but at forty-fivo it begins to bo exceptionally fatal. 
Hard work and exposure to weather or to tho chance of 
accident are, of course, among the most general canses which 
make some trades and professions niisehicvon.s. But the 
opposite extremes arc scarcely less fatal. Tailors, drapers, 
hairdressers, and publicans, none of whom have a very 
hard life, are, nevertheless, to be reckoned among tlie 
unhealthy classes. Publicans in particular are found to 
suffer more from fatal diseases tlian tlie members of almost 
any other known class — a fact ascribed by the registrar- 
general to their habits of indulgence in repeated small 
doses of alcoholic poison, fJIcrgyineu and barristers ap- 
pear to be among the most favoured classes, but physicians 
lud surgf*ons up to forty-five are very much less fortunate. 

The fact is that the physical conditions of a sound life 
are very mucli the same everywhere, and that those trades 
and professions will he tho healthiest which can most 
exactly conform to them. Pure air, pure water, good food 
not taken in excess, regular exereiset, which exerts, as far 
as po.HsibIc. all the muscles without overstraining any of 
them, sufficient sleep, protection ugainst the extremes lx>th 
of hetit and cold — these are tlic chief points to which those 
tiust attend who wish to live long and healtiiily. Some of 
these are within the reach of all, though few, probably, 
avail themselves of them as completely as they might. 
Even so there would still remain many cases in which men 
were sacrificed by the faults of others, or by the necessarily 
hard conditions under which they earned on their work. 
Civilixed life has its dangers together with its privileges. 
It iufiicts injuries of whieh savage man has no knowledge. 
It claims its myriads of victims whom a loss developed 
state of society would have spared. Tho remedy for all 
this is, wo may hope, to come. Tho mere knowledge of 
the evil is in itself a first and necessary step towards its 
cure. To improve the health of the present gtiiieration is 
the duty wliieh lies ready to our hands, and our article ou 
Sanitaky Lkgisi.ation show's that its grave importance 
has not been overlooked by the legislature. 

Nor lias tlie subject been at all neglected by eminent 
members of the medical profession, who are probably the 
most competent authorities in the matter. The causes of 
excessive mortality and the best measures for its reduction 
are generally among the topics of greatest interest at our 
social science congresses, while experienced and thoroughly 
practical authorities like Dr. Richardson have not hesitated 
boldly to point out the chief preventible means by which 
disease, and consequently high mortality, is induced. 
These, generally speaking, are — mental and pliysical strain, 
singly or in combination ; tlie passions, alcohol, tobacco, 
xiai-cotics, foods, impurity of air, particular omipations, 
sloth an<i idleness, late hours and broken sleep, errors of 
dress, moral contagion, hypochondriasiR, and the inter- 
marriage of diseased persons, as affecting their offspring. 
This is the black list which is chieHy responsible for tho 
high rates of mortality, and in his work (»n the “ Diseases 
of Modern Life” (Uindon, 1876), Dr. Richardson very 
ably points out what must be their inevitable eilect upon 
the individual and upon tho nation at large. 

According to Siegwart's A Iter dee MenschfvgMchhchte^ 
the earth is inhabited by 1,381,000,000 human beings. 
These ai‘e divided as follows 

Caucasian race, 880,000,000 

Mongolian race, • 580,000,000 

Ethiopian race, 200,000,000 

Malay race, 220,000,000 

Redskins, 1,000,000 

It has been computed that the annual mortality of the 
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World is ovW 83,000,000, and the daily mortality over 
S)2,000, or more tlian oii« death for every second of time. 
The averaj'e duration of life is about tliirty-three years. 
One-fourth part of the population dies before resichiuj; the 
seventh year ; one-half before reaching the seventeenth. 

MOR'TAB* See Ckmknts. 

UORTAR» a vessel in which aubstanees are either 
reduced to fragments, pulverized, or dissolved hy beating 
or trituration with a pestle. Mortars are made of en.st 
iron, stono-ware, glass, agate, flint, or j)orpliyry, according 
to the use to which they are to he* applied. 

MOR'TARS are pieces of ordnance which, compared 
with guns, are very short, but have a mueli larger (liametcr 
in their bore, and wJiicJi arcs employed to thiow shells or 
carcasses at consi(leral)Ie elevation (geiiejally at *1/3 degrees), 
ill order that the missile may range to u great distance, 
and by falling nearly vertically upon the object (a barrtti‘k, 
magazine, or caseinate), may crush it by the momentum 
acquired in di-scendiiig. Mortars are cither of iron or 
brass; they rest upon solid beds, and the trunnions or 
cyliiidiTs upon w'hich they turn, in giving the required 
elevation, are jdatied at the lower extiemity of the piece. 
The calibres of mortar in the Rritish berviee arc 4J, 5J, 8, 
lU, and 13 inches. 

With the era of MoncriefF carriages and thirty-five and 
fifty ton guns, proposals w'cre made for the construction of 
sea-service mortars to throw enormouH shells wliose ver- 
tical fall would reduce fortresses othenviso iiiaec<'ssihlc. 
Mallet constructed u mortar W'eighing 62 tons, to fire 
8(i-inch shells of 1 J ton each. Sueli mortars, carried on 
amalL well-adapted vessels, would have been of inestiniable 
value to Sir Charles Kapier before Oronstadt in 18.65 ; bnt | 
more giaieral faiib seems now to bo given to olonguted 
bheils of immense weight ])rojectcd fruiii rifled cannon. 

It has been supposed that mortars were employed in the 
year 1*11)6, at the siego of the ('ustle of Naples, but this is 
doubtful; in 1688, however, the use of mortars must have 
been well known, since in the appendix to the Colloquies ** 
of Tartnglia then published, the method of filling tlio 
projecting carcasses is described. 

The Dutch engineer Coehorii invented small mortars for 
throwing grenades into covered ways, 'llu*y were capable 
of being carried about ami were sewed by one man ; con- 
sequent ly they could he readily brought n]» to a convenient 
spot, and fired ra])idly when it was intended to diive tlio 
defenders from beliind the jmvupets. In the ITencli ser- 
vice pierrkrs (small mortals loaded w'ith stoin’s) were 
employed for the same piirjiose. Slones ha^e been occa- 
sionally fired from excavations in rocks, and there are 
several “ rock- mortars” at Alulta, 

MORTGAGS(pr. mortgage'), in law*, a pledge of land or 
other v(*ftl property in security of a loan. Tlio borrower of 
the money, who grants the estate as security for the debt, 
is called the mo’^ tjarfor^ and the lender, who accepts the 
security, ihe mortyayee. The whole transaction is properly 
termed a mortgage, but the name is sometimes applied 
simply to tlic debt. 

The relationship of the mortgagor and the mortgagee, 
and their several rights and obligations resulting from their 
contract, belong to the general doctrine of pawn or pledge; 
but the nature of property in land in England has modified 
the general rules as to pledge W'hicb aie received in all 
countries where the Roman law has had any influence. In 
earlier times, iu the eye of the common law the mortgagee 
was the owner of the estate conveyed in the mortgage. Ins 
ownership being limited by the condition that upon due 
paj^ment of the interest and principal he was bound to rc- 
couvey the land to the mortgagor. In the event of failure 
of payment the land belonged absolutely to the mortgagee. 
As, however, in equity the mortgagor remained the real 
owner, and the mortgagee was merely an cncunihranccr, 
MUdn restrictions upon the rights of the hitter were 


imposed from time to time, and the mortgagor was protected 
by an equity of redemption. By this provision of the law 
a mortgagee, altliough he has in the eye of the law becoino 
absolute owner of the mortgaged property after breach of 
the condition for repayment of the loan within the stiict 
time, yet is compelled to I'cconvey the legal estate to the 
mortgagor if the latter applies to redeem the mortgage before 
forccloBiire or sale, and makes payment of principal, in- 
tei'cst, and costs within twenty years of the last written 
acknowledgment of his right. When a mortgagor is 
entitled to redeem he has also the right to direct the mort- 
gagee, instead of reconveying, to assign the mortgage debt 
and convey the mortgaged property to any third person as 
the mortgagor may direct, and any person entitled to re- 
deem may have a judgment or order for sale instead of for 
redemption. A mortgagee may, liowcver, on default of 
payment file a bill of toreclosuro, requiring the mortgagor 
to pay the amount of the debt, with interest and costs, 
hy an appointed day, or submit to bo deprived of Ids equity 
of redemption ; but the court in any foreclosure suit may, 
at tlie request of eft her side, order a sale instead of a fore- 
cloHiire. A foreclosui'O action must be brought within 
twelve years after the right to bring it first accrued, or 
within tw'eivo years after the last payment of any part of 
the principal money or interest. 

An equitable mortgngo is one in which the legal estate 
does not pass, either because there is no conveyance or 
because the mortgagor is only equitable owner. A d<*posit 
of title-deeds as security for a loan, with or without a 
written instrument, will constitute an equitable mortgage. 
Any subsequent legal mortgagee having notice of the de- 
pohit will be postponed to the equitable mortgage, and 
when tliC legal mortgagee has not inquired as to the title- 
deeds, the court will impute to him such knowledge as ho 
would have acquired if he had made the inquiry. 

A statutory mortgage is where a charge is crc.'ited, as 
in the case of shares in a ship, merely by registration 
without conveyance. 

Ill the law of Scotland the term mortgage lias fallen into 
disnan as a technical term to denote a heritable security, 
though btill popularly employed in that sense. Its earliest 
form was a wadset^ in wdiich the principles of the ordinary 
English mortgage were recognized. Gradually the wadset 
was superseded hy the heritable bond, and the bond and 
disposition in security, by the latter of which especially 
the rights of heritable creditors are placed on the most 
secure basis that can well be invented. [See Hkiiitaki.ii: 
Sk<’i»kitiii.h.] Mortgage is still the term employed for 
creating securities over ships; and the form and incidents 
of such deeds are much the same both in Scotland and 
England, though certain differences may be traced, particu- 
larly with reference to the powers of the mortgagee. 

MORTIFICA'TZON, in medicine, is the death of 
any tissue. It may occur from a variety of causes, aa 
intense inflammation, or from anything which is fol- 
low'ed by a cessation of the circulation of blood through 
a part, as diseases of the arteries and veins, the pres- 
snre of tumours and foreign bodies, excessive debility, 
i&r., or from any sudden and violent cheniieal or mecliani-' 
cal agent, as strong acids or other corrosive snbstances, 
excessive heat or cold, violent blows, Ac. The process of 
reparation consists in the separation of the living tisauea 
from the dead, the removal of the dead tissues by absorp- 
tion or by being thrown off externally, and the granulation 
and cicatrization of the exposed surface of the living tissues. 
See also Ganojcenk. 

Mortification^ a Scottish legal term. See Mohtmaix. 

MOR'nMSR, one of the great feudal baronial houses 
of the middle ages in England. Tlio earldom of March 
was held by this family, and two Mortimers — Roger, the 
first earl, and Edmund, the grandson of his great* graudson 
— assume a promineut position in our history. ' 
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Rooku Mortirier, a ward of Piers Gaveston, was born ' 
in L*287, and accompanied Edward I., wlio had jast knip;htcd 
liirn, ill the Scotch campaign of 1306. He rose to great 
favour under Edward 11., became Lieutenant of Ireland 
for a short time in 1317 ; but he joined with Lancas- 
ter and the other nobles in tlie great rising against Edward's 
government tltrough his favourites the Despensers, and when 
this rising collapsed and Laacaster lost his head, Mortimer 
also was thrown into prison. He escaped to France in 1 323, 
where ho found Queen Isahclla of England, who, being a 
sister of the King of France, had been sent over by Edward to 
arrange a troaty. Once in Franco the queen declined to 
return, for Edward's duuiestic vices were such as to render 
him unendurable. His public crimes sent many nobles 
over to the party of the queen and the infant prince. 
Mortimer entered into a guilty intrigue with Isabella, and 
was the soul of the conspiracy. The qneen and Mortimer 
and their party landed at Orwell, September, 1326, deter- 
mined to attempt the conquest of England, Edward flrd 
to Wales with Despenser, but was captured and sent to 
Kenilworth Castle, while Despenser was hung on a gallows 
.50 feet high. Mortimer and the qneen summoned a Par- 
liament, wliich deposed Edward II. and proclaiinod the 
boy-king Edward III. in his stead, January, 1827. Roger 
Mortimer now beeame Earl of March, and assumed the 
entire control of atlairs. The former king was assasshiated 
in SepttMiiber of the same year by bis orders, lie caused 
great discontent by liis peace with Robert Bruce in 1828 
ut the treaty of Northampton, acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. The baronage, long discontented 
with Mortimer, rose against him. He determined to strike 
II bold blow, and arresting the king's uncle, the Duke of 
Kent, hurried him to the block, March, 1329. Edward 
UK, though but a lad of fifteen, could Wr no longer his 
luotlier’s disgrace and the tyranny of his father’s murderer, 
her iiarainoiir, and having headed a party which eiiteied 
Nottinglinm Castle by a secret passage, ho there arrosted 
th(‘ Earl of Marcli w'ith his own hand, 19th October, 1330, 
and assumed the government. The queen wits sc-nt into 
seclusion and Alortimcr hung as a traitor at Tybuiii, 
2‘.'th November, 1330, In 1364 the attainder was re- 
versed, and his title and estates restored to his grandson. 

Ei>.VaiiNn Mortimer, Earl of March, and rightful heir 
to the English throne on the death of Richard 11., was the 
grandsoii of the great-grandson of Roger, the first earl. 
Edmund, the great-grandson of this latter, married Pliilippa 
of Clarence, daughter of Edward lll.’s third son, Lionel, 
duke of Clarence. Edward's eldest son, the Black Prince, 
laid left issue, Richard, who reigned from 1377 to 139!) ; 
Ills second son died diildless ; his third son, Lionel, left 
issue, Philippa; his fourth son was John of Gaunt, father 
of Henry IV. It is manifest, therefore, that, as Richard II. 
was childless, Edmund Mortimer's son by the Duchess 
of Clarence was his heir. This son was Roger, earl of 
March. He died in 1398, and the heirdom to the crown 
then passed to his son Edmund, a boy of six. When, 
tiierefore, Richard II. was overthrown and deposed by 
Henry of Lancaster in 1399, the latter rightly chose to 
rest ins claim to the crown upon a parliamentaiy' recog- 
nition of his conquest, merely nieiitioniiig his descent 
by both father and mother from Henry HI. (not referring 
to his rank as grandson of Edward HI.), and not claiming 
definitely to succeed in right of birth. The Lancastrian 
title was thus a purely parliamentary one. 

Thoro wore several uiisuccessful attempts made in the 
name of Mortimer to overturn Henry's government, tliough 
the young earl himself was kept in a kind of honourahlo 
captivity at Windsor; such were the confederacy of the 
Pereys with Glendowcr in 1408, the conspiracy of Scropc, 
oi'chbishop of York, and the Karl of Northumberland in 
14Uf>, and a rising under Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas Grey against Henry V. in 1415. 


Mortimer himself took no part in them, and when he died 
it was in the honourable position of lord-Iicutcnant of Ire- 
land under the regency of the uncles of the boy king^ 
Henry VI. 

As for bis right to the crown, it prevailed after all in 
the long run ; for his sister married that Earl of Cambridge, 
who paid with his head in 1416 for his attempt to conquer 
his brother-in-law's right.s, and Richard, the carl's sun by 
Anno Mortimer, was therefore the rej)rei»ontalive of the 
Mortimer claim on the death of his uncle Edmund in 
J 424 without issue. Earl Richard, on his father’s side, was 
a descendant of Edward HI. through Edmund of Langley, 
his^/if/IA son; hut his mothcTs claim from the third son of 
Edward III. was, of course, the true Yoik claim. Richard 
became Duke of York and the chief man in the kingdom, 
hut iiew into civil war when a son was born to his rival, 
Henry VI., and his chnneo of a peaceful sncceshion was thus 
emlangered. The Duke of York himself fell in battle at 
Wakefield Green ; but his son Edward won the crown in 
1461, and, as Edward IV., reigned over England. 

MOR'TISS AND TKN'ON, n peculiar joint in cor- 
pentry. The mortise is a deep groove cut into a piece of 
wood, and the tenon a projection on another piece so cut 
as exactly to fit into the mortise. The framing of doors, 
shutters, and strong joiner’s work is fitted together with 
mortise and tenon joints. 

MORT'BIAZN. By the 9 Henry HI. c. 36 (Magna 
Carta), it was dcelared that it should not be lawful for the 
future for any person to give his land to a religious house 
so as to take it buck again and hold it of the house ; and 
any such gift to a religious house was declared to be void, 
and the land was forfeited to the lord of the fee. Tho 
reason of this provision is obvious if we consider the nature 
of the feudal tenure; and indeed it is distinctly expressed 
ill the preainhie of the statute of the 7 Edw. 1., stanetimes 
entitled De Religiosis.” as follows: — “ Wherens of late it 
was provided that religious men should not enter into tho 
fees of any without the license and consent of the chief 
lords {eopitnlinm dominnruni) of whom such fees are im- 
mediately held ; and whereas religious men have entered 
as well into fees of their own us those of others, by appro- 
priating them to their own use and hiiying them, and 
sometimes receiving them of the gifts of others, by wdiieh 
means tho Ferviei‘s duo from such fees, and which 
were originally pro\ided for tho defence of the realm, are 
unduly withdrawm, and the chief lords lose their escheats 
of the same,” &c. The statute then forbids any religious 
person or any other to buy or sell lands or tenciiKMits, or 
under colour of a gift or term of years, or any other 
title whatever, presume to receive from any one, or by any 
other means, art, or contrivance to appropriate to himself 
lands or tenements, so that sneh lands and tenements come 
into mortmain in any way (ad uumnm nwrtuam det-ruiant^ 
under pain and forfeiture of the same. Tlio statute then 
provides that, if it is violated, tlie lord of whom the lands 
aro liolden may enter within a year ; or if ho neglect to 
enter, the next lord may enter within half a year; .and if 
uli the chief lords of such fees, being of full age. within tho 
four seas and out of prison, neglect to enter, the king may 
enter, 

Th© general notion of mortmain may bo collected from 
the worils of this statute, the term being used to expn*ss 
lands belonging to any corporate body — eeciesiasticnl. or 
sole, or aggregate. Various explanations have been oll’eri'd 
as to the reason why lands of this dcsoription were saiil to 
be in niurtinain, or in vwrtua mtivu — that is, in a dead 
hand. Under tho feudal system lands held by any cor- 
porate body or jM'rsoii might not inappropriately be said to 
bo in a dead hand as to tho lord of tlie fee; for as a cor- 
poration has a perpetual existence, tlie lord lust the profits 
of his lands, which, under tho strict system of tenures, he 
derived either from the services of the tenant while alive, 
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or from the death of the tenant and other circnmstanceB. 
Accordinf^ly, the boBt explanation of the meaiiinj; of thie 
ferm seetiiH to be that offered by Coke, that ‘‘ the lands 
Merc said to come to dead hands as to the lords, for that 
by alienation in mortmain tliey lost wholly tlieir escheats, 
and in effcHst their knights* services for the defence of the 
realm — warda, marriap>s, reliefs, and the like — and there- 
fore was called a dead hand, for that a dead liand yieldeth 
no service." 

Hefore the 9th Henry III. c. was passed a man 
nti^ht give or sell his lands to religions as well as any 
other [jcrsoiiH, unless it was hirhiddni in the gift of the 
lands to himself ; and accordingly the great lords, on 
making a grant of hiiul, used to insej't a clause preventing 
the sale or gift to religious persons and also to Jews. 
Numerous statutes weix* subsequently enacted to prevent 
tlje alienation of land in mortinaiu, as lii Kichard II. c. 5. 

The statute of the 9 Oeo. II. e. 3(i is now commonly, 
though not coiTcetly, called the Statute of Mortmain. It 
applies only to England and Wales. It is entitled. An 
Act to restrain the Disposition of fjinds, whtM'eby the same 
become inalienable. 'I'Jie object of this Act was to pre- 
vent languishing and dying pei*sons being induced by undue 
iiiHuenec to make over or be(}ueath tlieir lands to ecclesi- 
nstie.al, religious, or charitable corporations. It accordingly 
provided that neither lands, money, stock, or other per- 
sonal estate, to be laid out in the purchase of landg^ could 
lie settled or conveyed for any cliaiitahle uses except by 
deed executed twehe inotillis at least before the death of 
the donor, and enrolled in (-liancery six months next after 
the execution thereof; nor unless such stoek should he 
traiisfern'd six months at least before the death of the 
donor; nor unless the deed he without any power of revo- 
cation, trust, &c., for the lienefit of the donor or any person 
claiming under him; and all gifts, conveyances, and settle- 
ments for any cliaritafdo uses whatsoever, made in any 
other maimer or form than by that Act is directed, were 
declared to be absolutely null and void. 

This Act only applied to land in England, and the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges of 
Eton, Winchester, and Westininstur, were excepted from 
its influence. Since it was passed some important excep- 
tions and inodilicatious have been made on behalf of the 
Established Church, of charity schools, of places for reli- 
gious worship, burial places, &c. The 88 (ieo. III. c. 45, 
amended by ,59 Oeo. 111. c. 134, and 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 
61, were designed to promote the building of new churches 
in populous places in England and Wales. The 4. & ,5 
Viet. c. 38. amended by several subsequent statutes, 
afforded facilities for tlie eonveyuneo and endowment of 
sites for scliools, and more recent measures, sucli as the 
34 and 35 Viet. c. 13 and the 36 & 37 Viet, a .50, have 
inaile important exemptions from the statutes of mortmain 
in favour of gifts and bequests of laud for public parks, 
Bidiools, museums, &c. 

The term mortification in Scotland exjiresses pretty 
nearly wimt mortmain docs in England. As one of tlie 
feudal holdings mortification was abolished at the Refor- 
matinu, the Act 1587, c. 29, declaring that all hinds lield 
by the church for religious puiqioses should thenceforth 
b<4ong to the crown. Lands, however, may still be morti- 
fied for charitable purposes by being disponed to trustees 
for behoof of the superior, and held by them either in 
blench or feu of the charity, as in the ordinary case. By 
Act 1633, c. 36, it is declared unlawful to alter the pur- 
pose of any iruirtiheation from that prescribed by the dis- 
]lK>ner. I'lio management of the trustees of hospitals and 
mortifications is siihj(‘ct to the control of the Court of 
Ecssion. And that court, though it cannot change the 
object of a charity, may vary the modes of attaining that 
object when circumstances render its intervention necessary 
or expedient. 


MOB'TOM.GABBlNAXi, was bom at Bcre,nomet8lifre, 
in 1410. He studied at Balliol College, Oxford, became LLl). 
and vice-chancellor of the university in 1446. lie received 
much church preferment, and practised as an advocate in 
tiie Court of A relies, where he aeqnii'ed the notice of Car- 
dinal Bourchier, who introduced him to King Henry VI. 
He adlicred to this unfortunate prince with so much fidelity 
that even his successor Edward IV. could appreciate so 
unusual a virtue. In 1472 ho made him master of the^rolls, 
and in 1479 bishop of Ely and lord clianoullor of England, 
and at his death appointed him one of his executors. It is 
Bishop John Morton of whom Ilieliard speaks— 

My Lord of Ely, when I was last tn llolborn 

1 saw good BtrawbeiTies in your gnnlon there.’* 

•—Itichard III., lit. 4. 

Richard threw tlic virtuous chancellor into prison, but be 
escaped to Elanders and worked powerfully for Henry of 
Richmond’s interest. Morton is said to have been the per- 
son who fii*st proposed the coalition of the two houses of 
York and Lancaster by the marriage of Henry of Richmond 
witii the eldest daughter of Edward IV. As soon as Henry 
VIL was seated on the throne he made Morton his lord 
chancellor, and in 1486 promoted him to the arciibishopric 
of Canterbury. In 1498 he was civatcd a cardinal by 
Pope Alexander VI. lie hud previously obtained a hull 
permitting him to exercise authority over the monasteiics, 
wliich had become very dissolute. About this time also 
he received Sir Thomas More into his iionsehold, and a 
vivid picture of the aged statesman and the liberal man of 
culture is given in More's Utopia." He died 15th Sep- 
tember, 1500. 

MOR'TON. JAMBS DOUGliAS. fourth Earl of, and 
Regent of Scotland, was a younger son of tiie great family 
of Angus. Morton was the second son of Sir George 
Douglas of Pittendriech. Ho married Lady Elizabeth 
Douglas, daughter of the third Earl of Morton by a natural 
dangliter of King James V. ; and on that occasion the 
earl, having no male issue, obtained a new reversionary 
clause to ills patent, transferring the earldom to his son * 
in-law. In consequence of this provision he was styled 
the Master of Morton; and in 1558 be became Earl of 
Morton. Up to this time lie, like his fatiier, was a pro- 
moter of the Reformation and a friend of King Henry VI 11. 
On 7th January, 1563, he was constituted lord high chan- 
cellor of Scotland. Ho was obliged to lay down this ofiico 
and fly into England on the occasion of Rizziu’s murder, 
in which aflair he took n prominent part. Ho remained in 
England till the end of the year, when he was restored to 
Mary’s favour by the iiitercoosion of Bolhwell, who soon 
opened to him tlie plot for the murder of Darnley, in which 
Morton refused to concur. But he neither informed Darn 
ley of tlie deeign, nor took measures to prevent its being 
executed ; and he subscribed the bond to protect Bothwcdl 
against the charge of being concornc*d in the murder, and 
to promote his marringo witli the queen* Yet when this 
event took place Morton was thd great leader in opposition 
to him. When Mary was imprisoned the Earl of Murray 
was made regent and Morton reinstated' in the ofiico of 
lord chancellor. Ho continued in this situation during the 
regencies of Murray, Ixmnox, and Mar; and on Mar’s 
death Morton was himself appointed regent of the king- 
dom. Einding himself becoming odious to the nation, ho 
conceived tlie idea of retrieving his reputation by offering 
to resign the government to the king (James VL), then in 
Ills twelfth year. On 12th September, 1577, lie resigned 
his office to King James VI„ who by the advice of Athol 
and Argyll accepted it, to the great joy of the people. 
Morton retired to I^lileven, until an opportunity presented 
itself to liccome master both 'of Stirling Castle and of tbe 
king’s {M'rson. He tlicn, by tbe help of Queen Elizabeth, re- 
tained power for some time, until the king’s favourite, Cap- 
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tain Stewart, chared liim with being accessory to the murder 
of Darnley. Upon this charge Morton was arrested. 
Klizabeth used every endeavour in favour of Morton ; but 
he was, on let June, 1581, brought to trial in Kdiiiburgh, 
found guilty, and condemned. When that part of the 
verdict was read whicii found that ho was ncce8(>ory to the 
murder he exclaimed, ^'God knows it is not so.** He was 
beheaded on 3rd dune, 1581. 

MCflBA'lC (U/mjr Mugivvm), The derivation is not, 
of course, from Moses, but from the Muses (Gr. mougai)^ 

“ inonsaic” work being artistic pavimontary work. It was, 
and is, a species of inlaid or tessellated work, made with 
minute pieces of coloured substances, generally either 
marble or other coloured stones, or else glass more or less 
opiuiue, and of every variety of hue which the subject may 
require. The former mode was that chiefly employed by 
the Romans for their costly tessellated pavements, many of 
which have at various times been discovei^d in England. It 
was applied by them in four different styles: the tipus tesgel- 
Inhim^ tl»e opus rermuuiffttum, the opus sectih (these three 
being purely geometric patterns, in black, white, and red), 
nud the opus musinum (or pictorial, in which natural ob> 
ji'cts were imitated). Examples of pavement mosaics in 
each of tliesc have been discovered at Pompeii. One of 
the finest specimens of aiieieiit mosaic is the celebrated 
pavement, representing a.ft*te at the iinimlution of the TSile, 
j»ieserv<*d in the llarberini Palace at Palestriniu Mosaic 
continued to be used both for pavements and onmmenting 
walls to a late ]M*riod in the middle ages, and was grc'atly 
practised in Hyzantine buildings, and by Byzantine artists 
who were also employed in Italy. 

There is a species of mosaic of comparatively modem 
inv(‘ntioii, made of a kind of gypsum or talc, which is cal- 
cined ill a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and sifted. Troin this 
material artificial marbles are formed, wliich are made to 
imitate precious stones ; and from these a mosaic work is 
composed whicl; is little Inferior in lustre and durability to 
the natural stones. Something akin to mosaic or coloured 
inlaid- work, but made up of pieces of far greater size, was 
occasionally employed iu Italy during the middle ages for 
external decoration; asaii instance of which the facade of 
the Dnomo at Pisa and Giotto's unrivalled Cnmpaiiile at 
Klonmce, &.c., may be mentioned ; here, though the pattern 
is chiefly in black and white, brilliant reds and blues are 
intermixed at intervals. 

Althoiigb nearly similar aa to tbeir pme^'ss, mosaic pic- 
tures, especially some of those of later times, may bo con- 
sidered as a distinct branch of the art. Whether actually 
employed as pavements or inserted in walls, mosaics of this 
class consist chiefly of ornament and pattern, executed in 
few and simple colours, with hardly any attempt at variety 
of tints and due graduation of tones, even in tlie figures, 
liuinan or animal, occasionally introduced in them. Such 
a simple design forms the Buhject of our Plate. It is a 
faithful representation of an early British work of about 
the fourth century, nnder the Roman occupation, and was 
fuiind in 1818 at East Coker, near Yeovil, in Somerset 
(a famous place for Roman “finds”), with other pavtMnent 
mosaics of geometrical pattern. Tlic whole cliseovory, in- 
cluding hypocausts for baths, tiles, tesseras Roman coins, 
&c., occupied one field— the Chesi] field — of the Helyar 
family of Coker Court. The mosaic of our illustration was 
carefully removed to the great hall of the mansion, placed 
in a frame, and presen'ed with a care commensurate with 
its great value and interest. It was nitiinatoly presented by 
the family to the museum of the Somersetshire Arch- 
mological Society for its better preservation. Its execu- 
tion, though archaic, ia spirited, and tells its story well. 
Two huntsmen returning from the chase bear the deer 
tliey bavo killed suspended from a pole resting on their 
sliuuldcrs, Ind their dog looks np at them, A herring- 
bouo border, only a small part of which now remains, once 


surrounded the picture, which ornamented the floor of the 
triclinium or dining-room. A careful water-colour draw-^ 
ing of this valuable work of undoubted authenticity is In 
the collection which Dr. Wollaston presented to the nation, 
and which is now in one of the chief courts of the South 
Kensington Museum, and the present Plate is a reproduc- 
tion of Dr. Wollaston’s drawing, it should be noticed how 
the fragments of stone rapidly decrease in size as the critical 
parts of the drawing arc reached, so as to allow a large 
freedom in expressing contours and colours. The mosaic 
measures abont 4 feet 6 inches square. The groundwork 
is of white lias. 

For a long period after the decline of the arts mosaic 
pictures continued to be employed in Italy, both exter- 
nally and internally, for tlie decoration of churches, us, 
for instance, on the facade as well as within the basilira of 
St. Mark’s at Venice. St. Paul’s, at Rome, is decorated with 
portraits of all the popes, from St. Peter himself, in inosaio 
manufaetui'ed at the celebrated studio in the Vatican. Tlie 
number of enamels of different tints presen’ed for the pur- 
poses of the works at St Peter's and elsewhere, amounts 
to no less than 10,000. Eaidi portrait executed in ihe 
series already mentioned occupies the entire labour of tho 
artist for twelve months. 

The mosaic work so mneb admired in St Peter's at 
Rome, and in London at South Kensington Museum anil 
at St. Paul's CatliHlral, &c., is executed with an opaque 
kind of coloured glass. The small pieces (technically called 
smalts) of this material are arranged so accurately, and 
light and shade are so well observed, that they appear .as 
smooth as marble, and as highly finished ns a painting in 
frcMsco, with this advantage tliat the glass retains its lustre 
for ever, while mere paintings soon lose their brillianey. 
Some splendid effects are produced by gilding the smalts 
and glazing over the gold. Many of the ancient Byzantine 
mosaics liave these gold baelcgi’ounds, which Hi*e Imitated 
in the best modern work. The pieces of glass are laid on 
a kind of plaster, composed of lime, fine brick-dust, gum- 
tragacanth, white of eggs, and other ingredients. 

Copies of celebrated works by Raphael and other mns- 
ters have been executed in fine mosaic, and at a little dis- 
taiiee have the effect of paintings produced in the nsual way, 
though at infinitely greater cost. iSimilar mosaic is employed 
sometimes on a miniature scale for pictures on the lids of 
snuff 'boxes and articles of that kind, which are at the best 
mere curiosities and very laborious trifles. Florentine 
woik may also be mentioned as a species of mosair, 
chiefly used for inlaying or veneering marble slabs for 
tables, and decorative purposes of that sort upon a mode- 
rate scale. In this leaves, petals, stems, are cut out 
of marble or stone of suitable colour and natur.'il siiading, 
and let into the groundwork — a slab usually of black 
marble ; and the whole is then polisJied to a surface. A 
benntiful efl’ect is produced by letting in transparent stones 
or fragments of enamel among the rest, say carbuncles, to 
represent the cherries in a buneh of fruit and leaves, Ae. 
If at all el.’ihoratc the work is very costly. One fine table 
costs several thousand pounds. Our own Tunbridge ware 
is a species of mosaic, rods of various kinds of w’ood being 
arranged in ornamental patterns, and the wliolo pattern 
tlieii sliced across into many thin veneers. 

The manufacture of the highly decorative mosaic pave- 
ment of the medimval period has been revived in this 
country, the material used being chiefly the fine clavs of 
the Shropshire coal-field, and among tlio earliest works of 
any importance were the beautiful specimens exhibited iti 
the International Exhibition, 1862. 

MOBASAU'RVS is a genus of gigantic fossil lizards, 
most nearly allied to tlie recent MoNiToits, These lizards 
seem to have attained an enormous size, the length of 
Mosnsaurus prini'tps being reckoned at not less than 
75 feet. Mosasaurus, like the living amblyrhynchus of 
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Ilie Galnpagos Islands, was marine and aquatic in its luibitR. 

^The body was elunj^ated; the tail was fattened on each 
side, and formed a powerful swimming organ. The limbs 
were not like those of the modern lizards, but were rather 
piiddle-like, as those of the ichthyosaurus, but having the 
digits distinct. The teeth are without true routs, not 
hollow as in the crocodile, but solid throughout, and joined 
to the sockets by a broad bony basis, the result of the 
hardening of the pulp from which the teeth were formed, 
and likewise attached to the jaw by the ossification of the 
pulp that had furnished the enamel. The skin of the body 
was probably protected by bony plates. Mosasnurus and 
its allies are only kiiow'n from the cretaceous rocks, being 
especially abundant in North America. 

MOS'eOW (in Kussian Moskwa^ pronounced Mo/ikva) 
was founded in 1147 hy the Grand-duke Yuri 11., snr- 
nnrned Dolgornki or Long-hand. bVoin the middle of 
the fourteenth till the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it was eoubidered the capital of Russia. It w*as sacked 
by the Moguls in 12;J3 and 1233, by the Tartars in 1381, 


and taken by the I*olcs in Ifill. In 1703 Peter the Great 
transferred his residence to St. Petersburg, but Moscow 
was still regarded as the oipital of the empire. It wo-s 
occupied by the French in 1812, when, after the battle of 
Borodino, the Russian general set it on fire, and compelled 
his enemies to commence their disastrous I'etreat. 

Moscow is situated 408 miles from St, Petersburg, in a 
fertile and richly-cultivated country on the banks of the 
river Moskva, and of the rivulets Yausa and I^c*gltiui. 
The form of the city is a sort of irregular rhomboid, and 
its circumference is about 26 English miles. In this space, 
however, there ore aliove 1000 gardens, besides about 240 
kitchen-gardens, some of them of gicat extent, and a 
number of fields or parks called Poles, wliieh are uiiin- 
rlosed fields used for promenades, for holding festivals, 
and for exercising troops ; there are likewise 263 ponds or 
fimall lakes, on tlie banks of some of wdiich there are ]>ublio 
walks and fine gardens laid out with much taste, but its 
streets are very uuexen and stiop. Tl)e population of the 
! city is steadily increasing, and in 1882 the number of 
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inhabitants was 751,812, of whom nine-tenths Iwlongcd 
to the national Greek Cbuvch. Moscow is built at 
an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and the mean tempera- 
ture of the year is 40”, in winter 15”, and in sunirner 
64” Falir. 

As .seen from a distance, the city is very beautiful. It 
has 600 towers belonging to its churches, and these towers 
being gaily painted present a lively scene. They nie mostly 
si lusted in open squares, and so escaped the deiustating 
file of 1812. The loofs of the houses are made of iron 
]>lates. painted daik gieen. Many of the cupolas of the 
Nowcis are gilt. The city contains eight cathedrals, twenty- 
one monasteries, al)Out 300 Greek churclies, and a few 
jdaoes of worship for Roman (iatbolics, I'rutestants, Ar- 
menians, and Turks. Since 1812 Moscow generally has 
been lebuilt, but it is still mostly of wood and iriegulaily 
laid out. 


It is divided into— (1) The ceatral part, containing tho 
Kremlin ; (2) the Kifai-Gorod, or Chinese Town ; (3) tho 
Bclui-Gorod, or While Tow’ii, surrounding the central part; 

(4) the Zcinliaiioi-Gorod, or Earthen Town, so called fr<>m 
tho earthen ramparts with which it wosforuierly snrrouiuled; 

(5) the Slobudi, or suburbs. 

(1) The Kremlin^ or Kreml (a citadel), first built of 
stone in 1325, in a comnmitding situation on the banks 
of the Moskva, is a singular, beautiful, and magnificiiit 
object. It is surrounded with walls from 12 to 16 feet 
thick, and from 28 to 50 feet high, having battlements, 
cnibrasuieH, iiuinerous toweis, and five gates. Tho prin- 
cipal edifices within the Kremlin are — the ancient palace 
where the czars were crowned and buried; the senate- 
house, a niagniiicent structure ; and the new {uilHce, com- 
pleted in 1850, ornamented with the finest etatuary and 
sculpture ; tlie tower of Ivau Veliko j the orphan hospital^ 
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the treasury; some palaces, &c. The Cathedml of the 
ANHnmptlou of the Virgin, founded in is esteemed 

the most splendid in Moscow. It is crowded with an 
incredible number of images, pictures, and relics. The 
Kussian sovendgns are here crowned and anointed. The 
('athedrul of St. Michael contains the tombs of nean* all 
the Uiisbiun czars and i*oyul personsges down to tlie time 
of l*eter the Great, who removed the imperial burying- 
place io St. Petersburg. The Cathedral of the Annuncia- 
tion is smaller than the preceding, but built in better 
taste, and btiing 8j)lendidly ornamented, is a pleasing and 
magnificent object, forming as it were a wing to the 
palace. The Cathedral of the Transfiguration is n very 
plain and nearly square edifice, foniided in 1328, and 
lebuilt in 1327. Tlie gi'cnt votive cathedral, erected on 
an eminence facing the Kremlin in eummemoration of the 
s’grml victories of 1812, is a stupendous edifice, all gold 
Hiid marble, finished after forty-two years of labour. Tlio 
sl\le is ancient Pussiun, or rather Gncco-llyzantine, and 
the intciior is veiy beautiful, though the same cannot be 
said of the exterior. Including tliO cathedrals, there arc 
tljirty-two churches in the Kremlin. After the cathedrals 
tlic tower of Ivan Velike claims attention for its size and 
magnificent uppcarant‘o. Tliis tower is 2fi0 feet high from 
the hotlom to the top of the eross. Besides many others, ! 
then; is in tliis belfry the great hell of Moscow, the lnrg<‘st j 
ever cast in Kunipc, being 21 feet hi»ih, 20 feet in diameter, 
and weighing 103 tons 2 cwts. and 1 lb. For a long time | 
it was buried in the soil, but was raised and placed on a 
pedestal in 183G. The Kremlin contains likewise tbc im- 
perial museum, tbe arsinml, and the palace of tlie patriarch. 
The arsenal is surrounded by about 1200 pieces of artillery 
taken from the Freiicli, and contains an immense hall for 
exersising the troops in wet weather. Tlie Kniperor Nicolas 
built a magnificent church for all Kussia, and made great 
iiiipmvernents in tlie ancient palace of the i'ztirs. 

(2) The Kifm-G(n*od is properly the city, 'i'he houses, 
which are mostly of stone or biick, oi'e built close to each 
other, contrary to the usual mode. It is tlie centre of the 
trade of Moscow, and contains tiic bazaars, the magazines, 
and the richest shops, 'ilte chief public building is the 
Pokrovski Cathedral, built in 1334, w’hich was orlgiiudly 
so constructed as to include also niue separate ehurehes or 
chapels, to which eleven more have since been added, so 
that there are now twenty-one places of worship joined 
together, in which divine aen ice may he perfoimed at the 
same time. Among the other public buildings are tbe 
tuwn-iiall and tbe piinting-oifiee of tbc holy synod. 

(3) The Beloi-Oorodf or White Town, contains, besides 
many fine palaces of the nobility, several remarkable edifices, 
Midi as the university, tbe inedico-chirurgical academy, tbe 
fouiidliug hospital, the pust-oilice, college of foreign afiairs, 
the residence of the governor-general, flic assembly- rooms 
of the nobility, several monasteries and nunneries, and 
numerous diurches. The university, founded in 1733, 
has an average attendance of 2400 students, and a library 
of 200,000 volumes. There are also an observalory, 
museums of natural history, a botanic garden, and lutiiier- 
CU8 scientific and literary institutions in the city. 

(4) The Zenilianoi’-Gtirod^ or Karthon Town, was erected 
ID 1618. In its place there are prpineimdcs planted ivith 
trees. In this division are the depot of the coininissariat, 
the depot for spirits (a government warehouse), the Im- 
perial Philanthropic Society, and the Moscow Coinnierciol 
School. 

(3) The Slohodi^ or suburbs, thirty-five in number, form 
an immense irregular pohgon, completely Kurroimdiiig the 
Zemlianoi-Gurcd. Part of tbe suburlm consist of stone 
and wooden bouses, intermixed with superb mnnsioiis and 
mean hovels; but many of them are like vilhiges, with 
uiiinclosed pastures, coin-fields, and wa^te hinds. Among 
suburbs are to be found Cathannes IhirrackM, the 


military liospital, Galatzin's Hospital, Sheremetors Hos^ 
pitnl, and many very large nionasterios, some of whicii^ 
contain three or four churches. 

Moscow is the seat of a metropolitan, one of the three 
highest dignitaries of the IiUssian Church, and is the 
residence of tlic wealthiest and most ancient Uussimi 
noble families, esiieciaily in tlie winter; it is the seat of a 
stHttion of the senate, of a military governor-general, and 
of a regency or council of adiriiniKtration. The city is 
supplied will) water by means of an aqueduct 9 miles in 
length. It LMMitains the most important manufactories of 
tlie empire, coniprising cottons, woollens, and silks — in 
which steam machinery is employed — caipets, jewelry, and 
trinkets. From its central situation, and its coiuinunica- 
lion by water with all the principal cities and porta of 
Uussia, its trade is iintiiense ; it is, in fact, the centre of 
the whole internal commerce, and is the depository of largo 
quantities of inerelmndise of eYc*ry description. There arc 
lines of railway to St. JVtersburg, Nijni- Novgorod, and 
Odessa. 

MOSELLS, an nflliient of the Bliiiie, rising in tlie 
south-eastern angle of the dcjiartineut of Vosges, Franco, 
wldeli, running nearly north-west, passes Keiniremont, 
Kphial, and Charmer. A few miles below this last town 
it enters the di'paitmeiif of Meurthe-et-Moselle, whieh it 
traverses in the same direction ns far us Toul, whence it 
flows north-east to its junction witli the Meiirthe, about 8 
miles north of Nancy ; from this point its course is neiiily 
duo north ]>ast Pont-h-Mousson, below whieh it entejs 
Lothringen, where it pasM*s Metz, Tliionville, and Sicrck. 
For above, 20 miles it forms the Ixiindary between Bheiiish 
Prussia and the duchy of Luxembourg, then taking a 
decided norlh-easterii course tlirongh Blicnisli Prussia, it 
passes Treves, and after many w’indings enters the Kliino 
at (’ohlcnz. 'j’lie Moselle has a lengih of 320 miles; it is 
available for fioating timber almost from its soiiree to its 
junction with the Meurthe, wJicnce to its mouth, a distanco 
of 210 miles, it is navigable. Steamers ply up and down 
the stream between Metz, Treves, and Coblenz; the up 
navigutioii is very tedious, owdiig to the rapidity of the 
current. The basin is very narrow, ami is subject to 
iiumdations, w hich sometimes cause great ravages. The 
principal feeders of the Moselle on the right hank arc — 
the Valogne, the Menrlhe, the Seille, and the Sarre ; <*ii 
the left hank the Mudon, the Math, the Onie, the Sine, 
the Kyll, and the Klz. 

MOSELLE, until tbe w'ar of 1 870>71, was the n.ame of 
a department of Franee. Tlie largest part of it was annexed 
to Germany, and the remainder merged in the depai-lineut 
of M KIJUTIIK- ICT-MflftKI.l.K. 

MOSES (Ileh. drawn; Coptic drawn 

out of the water), the hiw’giver of the IJchiew people, nml 
in a certain sense the founder of their religion, w.as a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Levi, and the son of Ainram and 
Joehebed. At the period of his birth the Israelites, origin- 
ally a nomad rare, had been dwelling for several genera- 
llons on the borders of Kgypt under the protection of the 
Plmraolis. This protection, at first given freely and with- 
out iiilerfereiiee with their own peeidinr habits, had. how- 
ever, lieeii gradually superseded by tyrannical demands for 
forced labour, followed up by certain measures of savage 
cruelty, designed to keep them weak and prevent their 
being a mciiacc to the <*mpire. The family of Amram and 
Joehebed consisted altogether of Moses, Aaron, and a 
daughter Miriam, but Moses, owing to the circumstances 
recorded Kxod. ii. 1-10, was adopted and brought up by 
a daughter of the reigning Pharaoh. The book of Exodus 
is silent as to the ciicumstances of his early life, but the 
Hebrew tindi lions on the subject are summarized in 
Acts vii. 22, where it is said “ Moses was instructed in all 
the w’isdom of the Egyptians ; and he was mighty in his 
words and woiks.** In the next verse also we read that the 
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of tlio life of Mosos during wliicL lie was recognized 
fis the adopted eon of the Kgrptian princesB was forty 
years. The more extended traditions preserved by Philo, 
Jusephns, and others, declare that Pharaoh's daughter was 
named Thermuthis or Mends, and that she gave Moses such 
a princely education that he became famous for his leani* 
ing and wisdom. Employed in the 8er\Mcc of the state, ho 
led a victorious expedition to Ethiopia, the queen of which, 
Tharbis, attracted by the fame of his wondrous beauty, 
surrendered her capital to him on condition that he took 
her to wife. Concerning all this the Itihlc is silent, and 
after the account of bis birth nothing is said until the time 
of his interference on behalf of one of bis enslaved brethren, 
recorded Kxod. ii. 11, 12. Compelled to seek safety by 
flight be crossed into Midian, a district in or near the 
peninsula of Sinai, wlieie by an opportune defence of the 
daughters of the Keiiite priest Jethro, called also Peuci or 
Ihiguel, he was enabled to find shelter and refuge. Marry* 
ing one of the daughters of the Koiiitc, Zipporah, “a 
Cusliite woman” (Num. xii, 1), he had two suns horn 
to him, and for a long time followed the occupation of a 
shcplierd. The duration of this period is not given in the 
Old Testament, but in Acts vii. 80 it is stated at forty 
years. In this bcclusion his character ripened and de- 
veloped, patience and strength taking the place of the 
lasliness and impetuosity of earlier days, and when at tlic 
end of the period he received the di\ine call to return to 
Ids countrymen, ho displayed wisdom and self-control, as 
well as unbending determination and courage. His diffi- 
culties with his debased polytheistic fellow-countrymen, and 
his struggle with the Pharuoli, are given in Exod. v.-xii., 
and there is a remarkable likeness between the plagues 
inflicted upon Eg>'pt and the natural phenomena of that 
countiy*. After the tenth plague, which involved the death 
of the firstborn, the obstinacy of the Egyptian ruler gave 
way, and the Israelites moved away from their stations in 
and neat tiiat country into the wdldcrncssL Up to this 
point Aaron is associated with Moses almost on terms of 
equality, but from the setting out of the Israelites up to 
ll»e eud of his career Moses remains pre-eminently the 
leader of the people, and his history hencefoith is the his- 
tory of the nation. The records of his teachings, decisions, 
legislation, and conquests, are recorded in the Pentateuch, 
and the forty years wliich the Israelites spent in the 
wilderness under liis guidance mark not only an epoch in 
their history, but also in tlie religious history of the world. 
Tlie coincidences between the arrangoiiientb of the priesi- 
liood, the drebs, the sacrilices, the aik, and the ritual of 
Egypt, have been pointed ont by modern bcholars ; but the 
(icilaration of the unity of God in the Decalogue implies a 
dhect antagonism to tlie polytliei.sra of that country, and 
biK independence is further shown in the entire absence of 
any refei^uce to a future life in the IViitateneh, though 
the docirine couceriiing this was strongly developed among 
the Egyptians. During tlie closing years of the wilderness 
sojourn, we find Moses no less celebrated as a conqueror, 
the victories by which he wrested Northern Moab from the 
Ainoritcs, though only liriefly referred to, being of a most 
important character. He bad now come to the end of liis 
career, for on account of a transgression, the nature of 
vhieh is somewhat obsenre, he had been forbidden to enter 
the land of ■ Canaan. Appointing Joshna hen Nnn his 
tnilitary successor, and intrusting the religious leudership 
and tlie Torah to the priests, ho ascended «)iic of the peaks 
of the Pisgah, and af*er snrvcyiiig the land from tluat point 
died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of 
Jehovah,” and ** lie was buried in a ravine in tlie land of 
^loub before Beth-peor; but no man knoweth of bis 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

During the present goncration criticism has been busy 
with the Pentateueli, and many qtiestiuns have been raised 
ooucerniiig its authorship, history, and the oiigin of the 


legislation it contains. The controversy is yet far from 
being settled, though it may be regarded as already proved 
tliiit the traditional conception of Moses and the Mosaic 
legislation will have to be considerably modified. Rut even 
when tbo most daring criticism is applied to the sacred 
narrative, it still leaves tbo great lawgiver one of the 
grandest hei'oes and leaders of the past, while the im])ort* 
ance of the work he accomplished is amply displaved in 
the subsequent history of bis race. 

See also the articles under Pentateuch, Decalogue, 
Jews, Genesis, Exodus, &c. 

MOS'raiM, JOHANN LOHSNZ VON. an eminent 
ecclesiastical liistorimi, and a fervid and eloquent pulpit 
orator, was born of a good family at Ltibeck, 8th October, 
1094. Having passed through the g^-mnasium al Ltibeck, 
lie studied at tlie University of Kiel. Hero while a young 
mail he was appointed professor of philosophy, and in 1723 
bo was called to the tlieological chair at Hehnstadt Me 
assisted in the formation of the new Uiiiversily of Got- 
tingen, and in 1747 lie was made its professor of theology 
and chancellor. He died at Gottingen, 9th September, 
1765. He was a voluminous writer, the whole numlH>r of 
his works being 161. The best known is his ** Institii- 
tionuin Histori.T Ecclcsiasticte aiitiquioris et recentioris,” 
first piibliKhed in 1726, and again in an enlarged and nmiMided 
shape in the year of the author's death. This work ex- 
tends from the birth of Christ to the Itoginning of tiic 
eighteenth century, is an excellent compendium of chureli 
history written from the standpoint of liberal orthodoxy. 
It was translated into English by Maclaine in 1764, and a 
far superior translation by Murdoch was published in 1882. 

MOSaUB. a name derived through the Italian mmchta 
from the Arabic me*jid^ a place of prayer, and given to 
the Moslem places of worshi)). Wherever the Moslem faith 
has prevailed, from Spain to India, examples of these huild- 
ingH exist, and many of them are magnificent specimens of 
architecture. They vary considerably in style in different 
countries, for the Arabs, who bad no architectural ideas of 
their own, were largely influenced by the style of building 
they found in the countries they conquered. [See Moham- 
medan AKCHtTEirruKK and Mooiiisii Aiigmitegtuuk.] 
The earliest mosques, owing to the almost complete abseneo 
of ritual in the Moslem worship, are among the simplest of 
tbo religious buildings of the world. Of the majority of these 
buildings the distinctive marks are the cupulas and tiio 
minarets. From the upper gallery of the latter the muezzin 
announces to all true believers the times for prayer— five 
times daily and twice at night. For this office blind men 
are often chosen, in order that the neigh iKiuring houses may 
not be overlooked. Internally the mosque exhibits nothing 
remarkable as to plan or accommodation, forming merely a 
single large hall or apartment, witliout any scats or fi ttings-up, 
jiaved and carpeted, and ornamented witli arabesques and 
mosaics on the walls. In the south-east stands a pulpit 
{mintbar} for the chief imdm (who is called the Khatib 
in Arabia and Kg}'pt), and in front of this there is a raised 
platfonn (the dtikkn\ from which the Koran is read to the 
people. In the direction in which Mecca lies there is 
a niche towards which the faithful a/e required to Ibok 
when they pray. Tlie chief officer of the mosque is tlie 
Nazir, who administers its property and appoints the imams 
and other officials, such as doorkeepers, swwpers, lamp- 
trimmers, &c., the number of which varies according to tlia 
size and endowment of the building. 

MOSaUlTO. See Gnat. 

BIOSQUI'TO COAST. This country extends along 
the coast of the Caribbean Sea, from Cape Cainaron to tlie 
mouth of the San Juan de Nicaragua. The most northern 
portion of the coast -line is high. The country is at first a 
level plain, slightly elevated al>ove the sea, but on proceed- 
ing further inland it rises in terraces, and the plain is fre- 
quently interrupted by depressions and by elevated tract! 
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which are connected with the mountain rnnpea. Tlie lower 
])orti()n8 are savannahs, without trees and frequently with- 
out bushes ; but where tlic conntiy rises and fonns hills it 
is well wooded. In the vicinity of the sea the soil Is lijrht. 
The chief rivers arc the Blewficids River, which falls into 
the laj;oon of the same name (12^ N. lat.), and is said to 
run upwards of S)0 miles, rising within the state of Nicar- 
agua; the Wanks or Segovia River, also rising in Nicar- 
agua, where it passes near the town of Matagalpa and 
S(>govia, with a course of about 250 miles, to the Bay of 
Cape Gracias a Dios; and the San Jintn, issuing from the 
Luke of Nicaragua. At its mouth is Grey Town, the seat 
of government. The lagoons arc a peculiar feature of this 
country. Near tlieir entrance the water is brackish, but 
in the interior it is quite sweet. Tlie climate somewhat 
resembles tliat of .lanialea. In the coldest months (from 
September to February) the temperature varies betwetm 
60*^ and 70®, but descends oecaKioiially to 62®, and even to 
60®. In summer the thermometer ranges between 76® and 
S4®, sometimes rising to 86®. 

The first settlement of Kiiglishmcn on this coast dates 
from 1730, when some families settled at Cape Gracias a 
l)io8 on Black River and at the mouth of Blewfields River. 
In 1813, when the States of Central America acquired tiieir 
independence, that of Nlcaragna claimed the Mosquito 
Coast as a portion of its territories, but tlieso claims were 
rejected by England and tlie King of the Mosquitos, The 
Mosquito Coast, prior to 1850, was under the protectorate 
of Great Britain. It now forms tlio eastern ponion of tlie 
State of Nicaragna, having been made over by Honduras 
ill 1860. The chief products are cacao, cotton, sugar, 
indigo, vanilla, and logwood. Mahogany, which grows 
luxuriantly in the warm damp climate of the shore, forms 
the* principal export, 

MOSS TROOFliR. The usual appellation given to 
the marauders upon the borders of England and Scotland, 
previous to the union of the crowns. They weiv so named 
because they dwelt in the mosses. 

MOS'SJ^ BAY. a county in the south-west province 
of Capo Colony. It lies on the const between George and 
Swelleiidnm, and is partially agricultural and partly pas- 
toral. The crops are wheat, barley, and oats ; and there 
arc largo stocks of cattle, sheep, goats, aiul ostriches. The 
forests produce fine timber. The port of Mossel Bay iias 
a good harbour, with lighthouse, jetties, and warehouses 
and a considerable trade. The area is 761 square miles. 

MOSSES (Musci) are a gi’oup of tiny plants belonging 
to the CuYrrtiGAMiA or “ flowerlesa plants.” They grow 
nil over the world, even on the tops of mountains wlierc no 
flowering plant can live. A few species have been found 
ill amber. The spores (microscopic repi-oductivo bodies) 
produce at first a number of delicate threads {prolonemaX 
from which bud forth the complete moss with stem and 
leaf. The protonema is sometimes a felt-like inosH ex- 
tending over one or several square indies, and though it 
generally dies a>vay when the moHs-phint is produced, it 
occasionally, in the case of sliort-lived mosses like Pottia, 
continues to flourisli until the spore* case lias been formed. 
'J'ho leaf-bearing plant springs from the lower cells of the 
Inteml brunches of the protonema. In mosses there is no 
true root, but its place is taken by I'oot-hairs, protoiigution 
from cells in the lower part of the stem. Autlieridia and 
undiegonia appear at the ends of tlie stem or branches, 
either together or even on diflerent plants; they are sur- 
rounded by leaves of special form, and are mixed with 
club-shaped bodies called paraphyses. From the unihcridia 
tlic anthenixoids escape, and fertilise the oospliere, the 
eiMitral cell of the arciiegonium. Tlie fertilized nosphere 
becomes the sporogonium, whlcii consists of a stalk (the 
seta) and a spore-case (the theca or urn). As the sporo- 
gonium grows it generally teara away a poilion of the tissue 
Above it and eyries it, up as a hood (the calyptra). The 


spore-cflse has a wall of several cells In thickness $ ther# 
is an axis of tissue which remains after the surrounding 
cells have been formed into sjjores; this axial tissue is 
called the columella. 

Mosses are divided into four orders :~(1) Sphagnooen; 
(2) AndresaceaB ; (3) Fliascacese; (4) Bryaceo*. 

The Sphagiioccce contain only a single genus, Sphagiinm 
(Plate Mossks, fig. 1). Several of the c^lls oip tlio li‘aves 
and stem lose tlieir protoplasm, holes are formed in them, 
and tlicy become filled wit i> water ; they “ servo as a capil- 
lary apparatus for tlie plant, through wliich the water of 
the bogs in wliicb it grows is raised up and carried to tlie 
upper parts; hence it results tliat the Sphagna, which 
always grow erect, are penetrated with water to their very 
summits like a sfsmge, even wlien their tufts stand high 
above tlie surface of the water,” TIio sporogoniuin cori- 
tuiiied within the calyptra is raised alaive the lea\'es by the 
growth of the summit of tiic branch. The calyptra is 
not carried up as in most mosses, but at lengtii bursts 
irregulaily, and tlic spores escape alter tlie detachment of 
the lid. In fig. In there is figured a ripe spore-case (or 
urn), witii tlie lid at the top and the remains of the calyptra 
below. The stalk is the elongated branch, and not tlie 
seta, which is not developed in Sphagnum. 

The Andreiraeese are small leafy mosM^s. Tlie spore-casc 
(or urn) lias no lit!, but allows tlie spores to escape hy 
means of four lateral slits, which close in wet, but open in 
dry weatlier. 'I'lie seta is very slioit, and the urn is raisod 
above tlie plant by tlie same means us in Spliaguueeii}. 
The calyptra is torn away at tlie base from the surrounding 
tissue by the lengthening of the urn, and thus becomes a 
pointed cap. 

The PhascaceiE are also very small mosses. The um 
has neitlier lid nor lateral slits, and the spores disperse 
only when the uni decays. See figure of IMiascum, Plate, 
fig. 2, wliirli is the natural size; a Is the same enlarged; 
5 is tlio urn with the calyptra detached. 

The Bryaecu?, to wliich class most mosses belong, have a 
well-developed seta ; tlie urn opens by means of a lid (oper- 
culum). AVhen the operculum falls off, the mouth of tlie 
urn is in most cases seen to be provided with a row of ap- 
pendages, called teeth, but in sonic genera these arc want- 
ing, as ill Pottia (Plate, figs. 3 and 4); the row of teeth 
surrounding tlio top of the urn is known as tiie peristome 
(Gr. peri, about, and stoma, moutli). In tlio axis of the nrii 
there is a column of large-celled tissue, called the colu- 
mella; outside tills lies tlie layer of cells, wliich hcconie 
changed into apovvs. A layer, two or three eells thick, 
suiTounds tlie sjiores, known as tlie sjiore-sac ; exterior To 
this there is an air cavity; and then comes the outer \\aU 
of the urn, three or four cells in thickness. In the genus 
Polytrichuin, there is a layer of cells wliich remains at- 
tached to the points of tlic peristome teeth, and is called 
tlie epiphragni. Many species have a sw'elling at the iiase 
of the urn, which is known as the apophysis. 

The genus Pottia (Plate, figs. 3 and 4) belongs to w'hafc 
are called the acrocarpous mosses, that is, to those in whieli 
the fruit (urn) is situated at the apex of the branclics ((ir. 
akros, apex ; karpon^ fruit). Tlie species have straight oval 
capsules (figs, 3«, 4ff), without peristome, and tlieir leaves 
(fig o5) are largi^-celled, in cuiitiast with the leaves of tlie 
nearly allied genus Gyiniiostoma, in which the cells are 
smaii and dense. Fig. ‘Ir is tlie enlargement of 4 ; a shows 
the lid and h the calyptra. 

The genus Splachiium (Plate, fig. 5) is also acrocar- 
pous. Many of tlie sjieciesai’c reinarkahle for the peculiar 
shape of tlie a|iophysis; for instance, in the European 
species Splachnum tuhinm^ it is like an umbrella; in 
Splavhnum Gunuii^ which grows in Tasmania, it “resembles 
a Tiirk’s-cap gourd • ” in llie British species, JSpIarhtii/n 
ampuliacf.umy it is top-shaped, with the small cyrndrieal 
urn above, the whole shaped somewhat like the ancient 
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nmpvVa. Fig. 6a sliowa the tapering apophjaia and amall 
iirn of tfplachnum mnioides. The speciea have a single 
pfiistomc of Kixtcen teeth in paira. 

The genus (irimniia (tig. (J) is aerocnrpoua with a aingle 
peiistonie of bixteen c«|ual teeth (tig. (lo). The seta is 
gi'iierally rurved, ami the e.i)lnitii*lla is not attached to the 
lid. :is in an allied genus. Fig. (ia is an enlarged figure ; 
b shows the urn. 

Dicruiuiin (tig. 7) is a large genua, with nodding unequal 
nrn (a), with split calyptra (A), l»*aked lid (o), and sixteen 
equidistant hitid teetli (</). 

Tortula (fig. 8) is another large genus of .acroearpona 
tuobses, easily known hy its thirty-two thread-shaped 
teelli (f/) being twisted into a connnon bundle (r). The 
plant («) and the eapsule {b) are ImjIIi enlarged. 

The genus Ortluitiiehuiu (tig. !») has an erect striated 
urn (6), with a beaked lid (o), :i furrowed eampaiiuhited 
calyptra (c). and single or double peiistotne, the outer 
of thiity-two bruud, tlut, tcetii (</) combined into eight 
or sixteen. 

'rijree genera are represented in CKVin’ooAMlA (Mate 
II). Tho genus J't}el:oniitriuin (tig. 11) has an erect 
leguhir urn (o), a deeply furrowed pointeil calyptra (6). a 
beaked lid (r), and u single perisloiue of sixteen equi- 
distant bilitl teeth (f/\ 

The genus llryum (fig. 12) has a pendulous urn (a), 
with a double peristome, the outer of sixteen teeth, the 
inner a membrane divided half way into sixteen segments (ft ). 

llartramhi (fig. lll.i has a globose striated iiin, with or 
without a peristome, sometimes double, the inner consist- 
ing of a membrane divided into si.xteen processes splitting 
along the middle, sometimes with cilia (6), the outer eou- 
sisting of sixteen equidistant teeth (e). 

MOSUL or MOZUL. a town of Turkey in Asi.a, 
situated on the right or western hank of the Tigris, here 
crossed hy a bridge of boats 300 feet in length, and 210 
miles N.N.W. fioin Bagdad. Mosul is tho centre of an 
extensive eommeree. From its manufactures of cotton 
cloths the W’ord muslia is derived, hut these are now sup- 
])l:inted in the ha7..aars hy Kuropean gonds. The popula- 
tion, which is vniioiisly computed at from 20,000 to 40,000, 
consists chiefly of Anihian, 'I'uikish, .and Kurdish Mohaiii- 
nu'dans ; nhoiit one fouith are Christians, and 1500 .lew's. 
'J'he town is the seat of a .lacohite pHtiiarch, and was 
formerly tho metropolis of the Mesiqiotami.'in Cliiistians. 
I’lie streets are narrow and uiijiiived. 'I'here jire nunieious 
baths, haxaars, eoft'ee-houses, about thiity mosques, nini* 
or ten (jlreek ehurehe.s, a Itominieuii convent, 'luikish 
college, anil barr.acks. On the eastern hank of the river 
the ruins of ancient Nineveh exist, man v interesting remains 
of wliieh were di.seo\ered by Mr. La) aid. 

MOTES or MOOTS, among our Anglo-Saxon niiees- 
loih, were ))uhr*. courts of justice, or general meetings of 
the people. ah.si .uhled for legislative or miiiiici{a\l objects, 
'idiese courts are often mentioned in our Fiiglisli history 
under diflerciit names — a.s the llurgeinote or Bnrgmoot, 
nii eiing of the hiivgliers; Folcmote, meeting of the people; 
llallgemote, the hail meeting; Iliindredgernote, meeting 
of the hundred; Khiregemote, a enunty meeting; Wardege- 
inote, n ward meeting; Witenageinote, a meeting of the 
“ wi.se men ” of the Witnn, or great national council. Tl:o 
Flote-bell waif tho bell used by the Kaxon.s to sumiiion 
the people together at the mote.s. 

motet' (Ital. motetlo). in music, a vocal conipo.sirion 
set to saei'ed words, and used in the Catnulic Uhnreh. The 
word vv.is .synonymous with anthem when first introdneed. 
It significB a kind of hymn developed at great lengtli in 
a strictly contrapuntal style, often in more than one move- 
ment. and accompanied only hy the organ. 

MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKEN is the familia 
panic given hy suihns to the storm petrel and other small 
oceanic species of pctiels. The name Mother Uai*cy’s Goose 


is given to the great black petrol or gigantic fulmar of 
tho Pacific Ocean, See Pktkeu. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL (Fr. nacre, dt perlee, Oer. 
pe.rhm-mnttvr') is the beautiful silvery enamel or animal 
gluten which, with alternate strata of carbonate of lime, 
composes the internal layers of scvcrixl kinds of shells. 
Those of oysters are often adorned with hrilliunt purple and 
azure hues, hut the oysters of the Indian seas alone secrete 
this enamel in sufficient thickness to render it avuihible for 
the manufacturer. Both the finest pearls and the finest 
mother-of-pearl are obtained from the genus Pentadiii.'e, 
which abound on the coasts of Ceylon and in the Peisiaii 
Gulf. Tho brilliant hues of this curious substance are pro- 
duced hy its structure, the minute furrows which traverse 
the surface of cveiy lamina being acted upon by the ic- 
ficcted light 60 as to become iridescent. It requiroH great 
care in innnipulation. Very fine saws, drills, and files are 
used, and also an acid, such as dilute minialic ; it is pol- 
ished hy colcothar. It is used in inlaying fancy woodwoik 
and papier mitche^ and in making small oriianieiital objects; 
hut by far the greater portion of it is used in the maun- 
faeture of hnttou.s, which are chiefly made in Birminyham. 
Motlier-uf-pearl shells are found in almost every part of tho 
world; those from the Philippine Islands being the finest 
in quality and the hugest in size, many of them mcasiiriug 
ns much ns 12 inches in diameter. [Soe 8liKT.r..J The 
shills from Panama, known in conmicrce as “ Bidloek- 
shells,” are small and thirk. There are two varieties — tho 
white or silver-lipped and tho black "lijiped. The imports 
vaiy from 80,00t) to 60,000 cw'ls. per uuiium — the average 
value being about £2 per cwt. 

MOTHS (Ileterocem) form n great division of tho 
Lmmiioptkua, an order of insects. The moths are dis- 
tinguished from the Buttekfliks chiefly by the form of 
the anreimnr, which in the latter aro long and straight and 
thickened into a club at the extremity: in the motlis these 
appendages may he thread-like, bristly, feathery, or pro- 
vided with brnnclilets like tho teeth of a comb. In addi- 
tion all liutterflles are diurnal in their activity, while most 
moths, at least in England, fly during the evening or night. 
Moths are usually divided into eight largo families or 
gioups, which are extensively subdivided. 

I he SphingiduB or Hawk Moths are among tho largest 
and stoutest of the Lepidoptera. 'J'heir wings aio long, 
narrow, and pointed, and their flight is very swift and 
strong. To tlie restricted family Sphiiigido: belong tho 
privet, llie deiilh’s-head, and humming-bird hawk moths. 
'I’he (’leur-wings (Aigeriidas), which pre.sont a mimetic re- 
si'inblance [.see Mimk’KyJ to bees, wasps, and iclineumon- 
flies, belong to this group. The tropical day-flying Uraniiiito 
mu) ('a.strildsB aro u].so refeiTed to this group, though some 
jilaee the first aimaig the GeometridiB. The Zyga;nida>, 
euiitiiining the green forcstcis and the burnets, oie inter- 
mediate between this group and the following. 

The Bomhyeida! (Plate, figs. 1-6) contain large and beau- 
tiful moths with thick clumsy l)odie.s, broad wings, .and the 
mouth })arts often so far obsolete that the perfect insect U 
incapable of taking any nourishment. The Common Silk- 
worni Moth (Boiubt/x mort), the chief of the silk-prodiieirtg 
species of this family, is a native of China, but has b^eu 
naturalized in Europe since the sixth century. Attanm 
cynthia (fig. 1) ha.s been introduced from China, and pm- 
duecs good silk. [See Silkworm.] To the group 
BombyddR belong the lobster moth, taking its name from 
the extraordinary appearance of its caterpillar, tho JVoces- 
hionary Moth (Cnetfiocnmpa processionea^ fig. 8), so calk'd 
from the habits of tho larvae, which march in regular order 
to their feeding places, the eggars (fig. 2), the emperor 
moth, and the w'ood leopard moth (fig. 4). The Hepi- 
alidae or Swifts contain the ghost moth, which is white and 
has a peculiar hovering flight, tho goat moth, tho cater- 
pillar of which was eaten by the BumaoS) and other foioia 
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The PHychidiD arc small moths remarkable in that the 
females are always devoid of wint^s, and sometimes have 
neither legs nor anteume : the caterpillars construct inov- 
able cases, like those of the cuddis-wonns, in which tlie 
females remain after undergoing thoir metamorphoses. 
The Noctuidas form a large group of nocturnal motlis. 
They are distinguished by tlieir broad bodies and dull 
coloured wings. The fore wings are narrow and smaller 
than* the hind wings, which are folded uxider them in 
repose. One of tlio largest moths known, the great owl 
moth of 15ra/.il, belongs to this group, os does also the 
beautiful and rare Ihitish moth, the Clifden nonpareil 
The Oconietridw or Loorisits arc so called froin tlie pecu- 
liar mode of progression adopted by tlieir JarviB, which 
have only four pro-legs, Tlie swallow-tail, brimstone, 
magpie, and heath (fig. 7) moths lioloiig to this group. 

7’iie remaining groups of inolhs are known as Micro- 
L(;])iduptei'.'i from their small size. The PyTalida: (fig. 12) 


I. 



Social larvin of Ypmomenta paddla feeding on the apple tree. 


are distinguished by tlieir long slender bodies and leg.s, 
large fore wings, and very long and sleudcT compressed 
palpi. The Aleal Moth {P^raU* farinalW) feeds in the 
larval blaie on flour, straw, &c.* Hydrocainpa and its 
allies arc very remarkable for the aquatic habits of their 
larvo). The Bee Moths (Galleria) are parasitic in the hives 
of bees, the larvaa constructing silken galleries in the comb 
on which they feed. 

The Tortricida; (figs. 13, 14) or Leaf-rollers, are remark- 
able fur the habits of their larva), which live in the rolled 
up leaves of trues, or construct a rude tent out of them ; 
osiers, as Carpsocapsa, feed ou fruit, especially the apple 
and plum. One of the oommoncst English species of this 
family is the Green Oak Moth {Tortrix viridnnd). They 
are usually small duu-coloured moths, aud when at rest 


somewhat resemble a hell in shape. The Tineidae (figs. 
y-11) contain a number of small moths which arc very 
destructive in many ways. Tlio clothes moths, M’hicli 
belong to this family, feed ou dried animal substances, as 
cloth, hair, feathers, constructing for themselves a closely 
fitting tube out of the same. Many of them mine the 
leaves of trees and shrubs in tlu'ir larval states, their num- 
bers often making their depredations veiy serious. The 
subjoined cut represents the larva) of the Little Ermine 
Moth (^Yjyonomftuta padella) feeding on the a])ple tree; 
these larva; envelop the trees on wliicJi tljcy feed in a mass 
of silken threads forming largo and tough webs. 

The rtero]diorida3 or riumo Motlis arc readily distin- 
guished by thoir fissnred and plumed wings. In the 
Twciity-pluinc Motli (^Aliwita 2 ^oh/(lactyla') each wing is 
split into six separate fcatlicrs, wiiich in repose arc folded 
togelhf‘r like a fan. 

MOTION is change; of place. There has been motion 
when a l>ody at one time oecupics a part of space different 
from that in wliicli it was at a jweceding time. The only 
addition necessary to the conception of motion is tliat of 
tlie idea of coiitiiinity of ehaiige ; every point which has 
moved from one point of space to anotiier must have passed 
over every part of s(»mc line, straight or not straight, 
drawn from one point to the otlicr. 

Sonic of tlic ancients used the word in a more general 
sense, ans\M‘ring to cliange. 'riiiih, according to them, 
creation, generation, corruption, increase, diminiitiuu, and 
cliange of place are the six sorts of motion. Wiicn local 
motion is soinetiines spoken of in old writings this is the 
term by which simple change of place, to which tho word 
motion is now restricted, is distiiiguislied from the other 
changes which the same word tlieu denoted. 

If we consider merely motion, witliout any reference to 
tlie matter moved or tlie quantity of external force required 
to move it. we Iiave a subject of pure, matlieniatics before 
us. Kewton, for instance, used couvsidcrations of motion 
without hesitation in his fluxions. 

Bui if we consider matter in motion we must inquire 
into the i‘xteriial causes of motion, and the eapabllilies of 
matter with respect to it. This w c shall do in the siiececd- 
iiig article [see Motion', Laws of], confining ourselves 
for the present to the first-mentioned branch of the subject. 

JSext to the idea of motion eomes that of swiftness, rate 
of motion, or velocity, suggested by observing difteront 
motions or tiifferent changes of place in the same time. 
[See Vki^ooity.] But here w’c must observe that we are 
rather indebted to motion for our inensurc of time than to 
time for our measure of motion. If sentient beings like 
ourselves had lived in perpetual day, without any recur- 
rence of periodical phenomena in nature, or any mechanical 
means of generating equable motion, we have no right to 
6iip[)ose that they would ever have leariieil to consider 
time .as a measurable magnitude. They might admit that 
it miglit be more or less, as we do of industry, courage, or 
any other moial qualities, but we cannot be more destitute 
of measures for those qualities than they would have been 
of means for measuring time. Since, however, wo have 
obtained, though by means of equable motion, a distinct 
idea of successions of duration equal in luagiiitude, wc use 
this idea in the definition of motion. Considering the 
motion of a simple point which describes a line, it is called 
uniform when tlie lengths described in successive equal 
times are equal, whaUver each time may be. In uniform 
motion an arbitrary unit of time is chosen, and tho length 
described in tliat time is called tho velocity^ which is simply 
the Latin for quickness. 

When equal spaces are not described in equal times we 
can imagine the rate of motion to change either gradually 
or discoutinuously. Thus it can be imagined that a body 
whicli moves for some- seconds uniformly at the rate of 10 
feet in a second, may at once, without any intermediate 
24 
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state, take a velocity of 20 feet. But such a couception 
cannot bo realized on .my material body, though there may 
be all the appearance of it. When the rate of motion is 
changing perfectly gradually, there seems to bo no direct 
method of obtaining the rate .at any one inshant; for no 
successive equal spaces arc described in equal times. For 
our present i»urpose, however, it may he suflicient to take 
a length so small that the change of rate nndergunc in 
passing through it is insensible, and to consider the, point 
as moving unifonnly through tliat leiiglh. Let the veiy 
small length s be described in tlie small fraction i of a 
second ; tlicii s : f is the length which would be described 

in one second at the same rate, since e:l::s:p and 

may he taken for llie velocity. 

The exist(*nce of motion is detected cither by a change 
of the distance of an object or of its direction, or brdh ; 
but it is not necessarily tho object which moves. The 
spectator himself may he in motion unconsciously, and it 
is matter of common exp<Tinicnt that every motion of the 
spectator of n hich lie is not conscious, and every rapid 
motion, whether he he conscious of it or not, causes sur- 
rounding objects to appear in motion. In walking the 
eflbrt necessary to maintain motion perpetually reminds us 
that it is ourselves who move; in a carriage, at an ordinary 
pace, \yi‘, can .always destroy the illusion of surrounding 
motions hy a moment’s thought. Hut if tho .attention 
drop, and we look at objects w ith the mind intent on other 
things, they soon t:i!ce the motion of the <*arriag(‘ in a con- 
trary direction. In the smooth motion of a boat, n^ a nil(‘ 
holding ^ood for most persons, no eflbrt <»f thought >vill 
enable the spiadalor to realize Ids own motion and destroy 
tliat of the sJioro or a ncighbonriiig vessel. 'i'liis con- 
ftiueration is inqiortaiit as aflecting the pioblcin of the 
iiiuliuii of the earth. 

It may also Jiappen that the object is in motion as well 
as the Hi'eiaator, in wdiicli cas<i the latter motion will he 
Transferred to the former. Tho whole motion of the 
object, compounded of that wdiich it luis of its own and 
that which it appears to have from the motion of the spec- 
tator, is culled liie apparent or nfatire motion. 

MOTION, LAWS OP. 'I'hc ndcs or law's of motion 
mean tliust? universal methods of receiving ami ]o.Mng 
motion wdiich close attention 1o mechanical phenomena, 
conjiled with strict inductive reasoning, h.as show’Ji to be 
inherent in the constitution of matter. 

U'o an intelligent hut untrained oliserver matter seems to 
have no pow'cr of moving itself, though, if we judge from tho 
fall of bodies towards the earth, the phenomena of inagncd- 
ism, &c.,it would ajqiear as if in.a1ter might be the cause ef 
motion in other matter. And it seems, moreover, that 
}n<<tion is an accident of matter which diininishus and dies 
out of itself if ^omo sustaining cause be not perpetually in 
action * for in all cases in wdiich the experiment can ho 
tried wo lind that moving bodies arc reduced to rest by 
being left to themselves. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies, it is true, appear to he pcTmaneiit ; hut wx* have 
no certain assurance that there is not a constant sustaining 
j>hy»ical cause of this penminency. There w'oiild be some- 
thing of truth and a good deal of falsehood in the preceding 
conclusions. 

It w ill make some ditFercnce in our method of seeking 
for the Jaws of motion, whether wc suppose the earth to 
be at rest or in motion. Now the decisive pi oofs of the 
motion of the earth, as it happens, are themselves derived 
from certain consequences of the laws of motion. This 
IS reasoning in a viedous circle; nor i.s there any mode of 
escape except by establishing the truth of these laws, in- 
dependently of the ronsidcr.ation whether tho earth be at 
re.st or in motion. And tlie process will be — first to detect 
laws for which tliere is a high and alnfost overpowering 
degi-ec of piobaUlity in tlicir favour; next to appeal to 


the ahove-mentioned unifonn truth of tho results deduced 
from the assuniption of such laws for the conversion of 
this high state of probability into one of absolute demon- 
stration. 

We will first assume the motion of tho earth: every 
point of its snvfacc, then, is in a state of revolution round 
the axis, while at the same time tho whole is carried for- 
ward round the sun ; to wdiich we must add the slight 
motion arising from the precession of the equinoxeii and 
the ]»ossjblc translation of the whole system in space. 
But this motion is very different in diflennit parts ; at the 
pole, for exainplt^, there is no diurnal motion, near it only 
a small one, while at the equator there is a con.siderahle 
one. Our fii>t idea might be, then, that at the diffcivnl 
parts of the earth some modification of geiicr.il laws would 
be observed, ari.sing from the dillercnce of the motions of 
the several places. On the contrary, the first law of mo- 
tion which we can establish .aidscs from it n<*ver having 
been observed that any notice need be taken of the diircr- 
once of place on tho earth in estimating cflccts of motion. 
It is not found necessary to WTito dillerciit trc.Tti.ses on 
gniiiiery for dilicrent latitudes, nor to alter the disjiObitioii 
of parts in any machine moved from one hititmle to another 
to produce a more advantageous effect. There is, it is 
true, a sm.all diminution in tlic w'ciglit of bodies as they 
are carried tow'ard the equator, ami the results of this .are 
apparent in experiments in w'hich the acquisition of motinu 
depends upon weight, or rather upon its proportion to the 
quantity of matter. But this very prohleiri of the pendu- 
lum is one in which the question of the truth of the laws 
of motion is established by a test wdiich would detta-t the 
{jin-allest quantities, and furni.shc.s an answer to tlu>.se who 
might say that tin*, possible effects of the differcnco (»f 
dmriiul motions, Ihoiigli not distingiiishahle in such ciise.s 
as that of a cannon-ball, might bo pcrce]ttiblo in delicate 
instruments. 

If to the motion of the earth we superadd another, such 
as the motion of a carriage, tho same sort of result, is found. 
TJioso who move on a well -laid and smoothly-travelling 
railway at the rate of 30 miles an hour, or 4 ft feet in a 
second, do not find the relation in wdiicJi they stand to tho 
objects in tho carriage in any degree changed hy the velo- 
city, &c. Hence wc are led to the conclusion that all the 
relations of matter to matter remain unaltered if the wdmlo 
system he made to move, providtui that the same motion 
he communicated to all its parts at once. And though wf 
do not, absolutely speaking, know what re.st is, since, im 
]ioint of the earth, nor of any heavenly body, can bo shown 
to he at rest, yet since W'o sco that the relations remain 
unaltered when the velocity of a whole system is changed, 
wo .arc led to conclude that the same laws which prevail 
when all the parts of a system have tho same motion, 
would also prevail if the whole system W'cre iit rest ; the 
ground of onr presumption being, that the laws remain un- 
altered iiiuler any alteration of tlio common motion wdiich 
it is in onr power to make. 

Tlie second law of motion (for such it is called, though, 
as above shown, it must be deduced finst when the earth’s 
motion i.s considered) 
may be thus statcal: — 
if there ho tw’o or 
more causes of motion 
taking place in two 
diftcrent right lines, 
whether inherent in the ^ 
body or external to it, 

their efiects do not interfere, nor does cither diminish or 
augment the effetd of the other. If, for instance, the body 
A bo subject to two actions, one of which, being entirely 
in the direction A b, would bring the body to u in a given 
time, and the other, ontiredy in the direction A c, would 
bring it to c in the same given time ; then tho body will 
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Tnove from A to -n proeiscly as it would linvo done if, 
moving along A ii in tlio nuinner first spocilied, the lino 
A B had been translated with its extrcinily a moving 
in the sceond manner specified, the said iino a b not 
cl winging its direction. 

The most simple and general method of stating this law 
is as follows: — Tin* distance of a point from a straight line 
or plane, iru’nsured in any given direction, and as it will 
be i.t the end of a given time, is not aflTeeted by the action, 
during that time, of any causes of motion, provided they 
act in the dircelion of or parallel to that straight line or 
jdane ; or no force, in a given direction, can produce motion 
to or from n line in that direction. Thus if a ball were 
thrown nj) in still air in such a inauiier tliat it would mount 

f<‘et in on(‘ second, no imaginable horizontal current or 
■vvlurhvind, liowever much it might alter the actual course 
of the ball, wouhl prevent its rising 50 feet in the second. 
The statement of the law by Newton, namely, that (TI.) 
•u'lu ii (t force, arts upon a boifif in motion.^ the cham/e of 
motion which it jjvoduccs ts in the direction^ and pro- 
part umol, in the magnitude, of the force which acls^ is 
perhaps rather loo vague to give, a distinct notion to 
learners. 

From the law just enunciated, avc inay learn that bodies 
npon the earth, moving with the earth, have the properties 
of bodies at rest with respect to all motions that are to ]»e 
c-tiinated lehitively to the earth. Wo have, then, to inquire 
wlwit is the natural state of matter on tlic earth ? Can it 
))reserve any moti(‘u of itself, or does every motion gradu- 
ally slacken and die out, by the mere inability of matter to 
maintain it \>ithout the application of external causes? 
On tills point we have only strong pr(‘suniptions, which 
Wi>uld be liy themselves insufiicient, Wc find that teries- 
Irial matter, immediately on its being put in motion, en- 
(•ouiitiTs causes of retardation. The resist. nice of tlie air, 
and the friction of tlie basis on which tiie substances rest, 
are easily shown to lessen the motion of bodies which 
<'ncoiinter them. The rnon? nearly these are removed, the 
longer docs iriolion continue. It is certain, then, th.at these 
I'esistances contribute in a great (lf?grec to the destruction 
of motion ; but it is not therefore to be immediately 
assumed that there is no other cause. If we gi-ant that a 
perfectly smooth liall, lying npon an indefinitely extended 
plane without friction, and not in contact with any atmo- 
sjdiere, would move for a long time without any sensible 
diminution of the rate with wdiich it was made to set out, 
■we p-aut quite enough to explain all that we sec, without 
the uei'cssity of supposing that tlie motion would coutiimc 
for ever. The so'e^illcd first law of motion is thns stated 
— (I.) Invert/ body roniiiincs in its state of tlH or of 
uniform motion in a siraiyht line, except in so far as 
it may be compelled by impressed forces to chanye that 
state. From the consideratitm of countless instances the 
conelnsion is, that the state which mattiM*, independently of 
external bodies, lias been created capable of maintaining, is 
not merely rest, Imt also uniform motion in a straight line; 
and that it lias no more tendency of itself to part with any 
of its velocity, nor to move slower or faster than it was 
first made* to move, than it has to set itself from rest into 
motion. 

The third law of motion was enuneialed by Newton as 
follows: — (in.) To every action there is always an equal 
and contrary reaction : or the mutual actions of auy 
two bodies arc always equal and oppositely directed in 
the same stralyht Hue; which requires a definition, and 
this definition will require the statement of tho principle, 
or something amounting to it, in a more definite fonn. 
\Vq may readily snjpposo that when matter commnnieates 
to other matter motion W'hich the latter liad not before, 
the former must lose some of its own. On any other sup- 
position the connection of matter with other matter w'ould 
create motion ; but this it would seem to do in the case 


of attraction, so that the prlma facie objection to the 
supposition of matter creating motion seems to be answered 
by an instance. It must, however, be observed that •in 
every case of natun*, the creation of motion by attraction 
is mutual. If the sun attracts the earth, the earth also, in 
its sinaller degree, attracts the sun in strictly relative pro- 
portion. If a magnetic and non-niagnctic needle be placed 
in water, not only will the magnetic needle move towards 
the other ne(‘dle, but tho olh(*r needle towards the. mag- 
netic needle. Jt appears, then, that opposite motions arc 
to he considered as contrary effects ; and, if applied to the 
same body, wc know tJiat they would destroy one another. 
In like manner then, as, in considering the first law of 
motion, we have to learn that maintenance of uniform 
velocity ninsl be looked at as iubcreiit in matter, and as 
not arising from external causes; so in the tliird we arc 
taught to consider opposite velocities as negations each of 
the other — so tliat tlie creation of both is equivalent to the 
creation of neither, and not, as might be supposed, requir- 
ing two new and distinct causes of motion. 

l>ut tlie most es'iential j>art of the princijdc is derived 
from observation of the fact that, other things remaining 
the same, the more matter is moved the more slowly is it 
moved. If tlu* magnetic and non magnetic needles he of 
equal mass, they will at the end of any tiul(^ have cqu.al 
and contrary velocities ; but if the magnet be double of the 
other, it will in the siime time acquire only half tlie velo- 
city. In f.ii-t, coiifiilently as we feel eiilith'd to expect 
that, in some sense nr other, action and reaction will he 
found equal and euiitniry, we have not learnt the meaning 
of the Mord action as long as wc think only of velocity, 
and not of the quantity of matter in which velocity is 
created. A cause of motion once existing, and whieli was 
entirely <‘X)jcndi(l in giving a velocity of 100 feet jicr 
second to a hall tjf 2 jioiinds weight, wuuhi have given 
200 feet per second to a hall of one pound weight, lienee 
it is momentum which is the measure of the action of 
matter upon matter, and the definit(‘ enunciation of the 
third law is as follows: — ^Vhellcvcr any matter gains 
momentum in one direction, other matter either loses as 
much moiiH'iitmn in that dln*etion, or gains as much in 
the contrary direction. Action, tlicn, is creation or de- 
struction of momentum ; reaction is destruction or creation : 
wliile the destruelion of momi'iitum in one direction, and 
its creation in the contrary direction, are equivalent l•ficcts. 

Tho absolute strictness of this law, probable as it is 
rcndi'ved hy terresliial idisevvations, is proved in the same 
way as that of the others, namely, hy the observation of 
tlie conformity of its legitimate deductions witli observed 
facts. Tims in mechanical appliances we find that wliat 
is gained in jiower i-j lost in speed : if wo leiigtlicn the 
lexcrageofa Lfvi:!: wc gain power, hut we lose motion; 
wc expend imicli motion (though it is easy work) to gain a 
little motion, which, liowevi'r, is powerful ; and rice versd^ 
if wc bJiorlen the leverage. Further, the grand doctrines 
of the eonservution of energy and the ti'ansmutation of 
forces arise directly from this tliird law (as heat becoming 
motion ; electricity light, &c.), a result dimly liinted at by 
Newton, and left for otlicrs to work out. 

MOTION OP THE EARTH. The tlieory of gi-avi- 
taliun has placed this question on a footing entirely differ- 
ent from that on which it was argued, whether hy Aristo- 
telians or Copcrnicaiis. lloth of the parties n.amed supposed 
the cxisteiiec of a fixed eentml body somewhere, which th<* 
first of them would liave to he the earth and the second 
the sun. 'I'liis notion of a centrum mnndi^ or centre of tlie 
universe, is exidoded. 

Wizen the woik of Copcriiik (Copernicus) appeared in 
154o, it s«-ems to luive been considered as a mere attempt 
to demonstrate or show the motions of the heavenly bodies 
in a more simj*! ’ way. (inarded ns it was by tho expres- 
sions of the preface, it was neglected ns a purely speculative 
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trial of a strange and impossible hypothesis. Copcrnik 
liiiiiself treated his own ideas as a reproduction of those of 
tli'e aiiciciits, and in truth the existence of such a doctrine 
as tlie earth's motion was perfectly well known to all men 
of learning. Aristotle (in his second hook on the Heavens) 
.stales that Pythagoras and his followers placed the sun 
in the centre, on account of the superior excellence which 
they attributed to the element of tire, 'which they sup- 
posed the sun to be made. Different authorities give the 
same opinion (whethei with or without the reason) to 
Philohios, Anaxiniaiulros, Scleukos, Kleanlhes, Leukippos, 
Hcrakleides, and Aristarelios. 

Coj)crnik liad ik» jiretli-eessor as a inathemalical reasoncr 
upon the (piesliini. The iirst coiitinent.'il followers ot the 
new system were lllielieiis, h’einliold, Ma‘stlinu.s the in- 
structor of Kepler, ninl Hrstiliiis, who was probably the 
instruetor of (ialileo. In IfiotJ apjienred in England the 
“Castle of Knowledge,*’ by Iteeorde, in which a cautions 
and implied .‘ivowal ol (’o])erniean j»rinciples is made, and 
also tJie “ Eplienioris " of .loliii Tield, expressly computed 
from Copernik and Keinhold, .)«)hii Dec and Ids pupil 
Thomas J)iggcs were holh avowed Copernieans : the first 
ahsoliile defence of the system is eoiit.ained in the appendix 
to the “Prognostication Evci lasting," i>Le., of l„eoiiard 
Idgges, republished l»v Thomas Diggos (who added the ap- 
lieiidix) ill loOI. rids ai>p(!n(l)x is called “ A Pertit 
Deseriptiou of the Codestial Orbes, accoiding to the most 
Ancient Doctrine of the Pythagore.'ins ; lately renhied by 
Coptrulcus, and by (leoinetricall Demonstrations appvoued.” 

Iliilierto tlie Ibeologieal part (*f the controversy has not 
made its apjicaiaiice. We must date this view of the 
question from the discoveries of Dalilco. K either in ancient 
nor modern limes have* tliose who w'ould hind over the 
sciences to .MgiTc with ihvlr interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures ever taken alarm at hypotheses, until those hyjK)- 
tli(‘ses began to have facts in their favour. The incon- 
sistency i*- worth noting; for taking these objectors on 
llieir ow'H princii'les, tliere may be impiety in propounding 
a theory wddeh euiitradiclN the Pihle, hut there can be 
none ill stating the results w'liieh follow from actual inves- 
tigation ; the fanciful thoughts of the mind of iiuui may 
<‘outradict revealed science (if such there be), hut the 
actual works of the Clod of natnic can hardly deleiT false- 
Jiood in the Ood of revelation. It w'as Copernik then, and 
not Gulileo, wlio w'as tlie lierclic, if heresy thei’e were in 
the case; but the forinei and his immediate disciples slept 
in peace, while the latter was foiccil to .sign a lecaiitutluu. 
Sec Gami.ko. 

The controversy ceases to liave any interest after the 
publication of the “ ITincijjia ” of Newton. Even to this 
day, liowever, there arc .some wlio deny tluf earth’s motion, 
as there are persons who believe in ghosts; hut no one 
mmh cares to Interfere with tlie.se outworn absurdities, 
harmful only tc tlicir ovvncr.s. 

MOTION, PROPER, of stars, &c. Si^aking gene- 
r.dly, it is suflicicntly accurate to say that the stars ai'c 
fixed .and the planets movable ; that the “ vault of heaven 
is studded o'er with patines of hriglit gold,” wdiich keep 
the same positions relative to one another, and move all in 
one piece ; and that this motion is not a real hut only an 
apliarent motion, caused by the daily rotation of onr own 
lartli upon its axis. 

Put in strict accuracy things are not so. The stars do 
not remain stationary among themselves. The shapes of 
llie constellations are slightly altering, and a remurkahlc 
instance is given in tne article Gkkat Ruai^ In some 
the marcr stars this motion, ciillcd the propo.r mnlinn 
(in contradisfinction to the “ai>parcnt motion” due to the 
earth’s rotation), is suliicicntly marked to be easily mcas- 
Bured, and it has been accurately computed for many stars. 
For iiihtauce Aretiirus (the bright star in Bootes) is tra- 
velling at the rate of at least 54 miles a second, which is 


three times faster than the rate at W'hich our earth travels 
round the sun, and about a tliousmid timc.s as hist as an 
ordinary railway train. Tin' c.'irth itself and its sister 
])lnncts, with the sun at the centre, form one star, doubt- 
less, to the inhabitants of Arcturus, if such there ho ; and 
this compound star of ours is no exception to tlie rule just 
stated. We jire travelling as an entire system ul the mtc 
of 4 miles a second in the direction of the constellation 
Hercules; and we find year by year that the stars in Jliat 
direction are ojicning wider, wliilc the stars in the ofiposito 
direction are drawing together; the s:mie optical cffe<‘t as 
happens to every traveller with the trunks of the tieis 
'when he is w'alking through a pine forest. 

MOTION OF PARTS, in Timsi(?. See DAr/r. 

MOTIVES or ENDS OF ACTION arc the .stimuli 
which move the w'ill to action. Soinelimes it is .sjiid lliat our 
tlcurcK are motives; but, rightly apprehended, is a 

state of conflict arising when a motive is pi evented from 
inunediutely acting itself out — it is a state of susjtcii.'-c. 

All motives, ]>u.shed liomc, are simply onr iiatnial pleas- 
ures and pains, (‘itlier tho.se of tlm senses and the bodil\ well 
heing, or of the emotions. We are attracted by the pleas- 
ures and repelled by the p.aiiis, and onr actions naturally 
tend to follow in accordance w'itli the motive. Besides the 
actual pleasures and pains, the memory of actual ple.asnres 
and ])ains,f>r the imagination of possible ]>leasnres and juiiiis, 
must he added t(» the list of motive.^, and the keener is the 
ide.'isnre or ]»ain (or the memory of it ) the shaiqier does it act 
as a motive. It follows that persons of education and sen- 
sibility arc unwed by man) motives quitr nniutelligihle fo 
coarser or more ignorant minds, as thc‘ memory and 
inmghiation of the first act with a vividness derivahh* only 
from actual facts wdth the second. Beyond this, some 
minils nro innately more sensitive than otlii'rs, and thus 
obtaii: an abnormal strength of motive in those dcparlments 
of feeling wdicrein they arc specially sensiti\e. In gener.ii, 
however, a inoti\e is keener (1) as it is the result of 
continually repc.ated pleasure or pain ; (2) as it is fresh in 
the memory ; and (11) as it rises in intellectual rank. A 
]»leasure often tasted (tliongh not to satiety) liolds its due 
appreciation from ns; a pain often felt is more terrible in 
inciting us to measures of alluviation. Further, a jileas- 
ure fresh in the memory allures us, as a general tiling, 
more than one whose date is of long ago. And finally, the 
more refined and subtle a motive is, the more persistently 
does it oj)erale upon the character. Palissy, the potter, 
burnt hi.s very chairs and tables when he needed firewood 
suddenly to complete In's furnace-work for his great re- 
discovery of the art of fine glazing, NeAvton w'as found 
one afternoon witli the stocking still in his hand Avhieli he 
had taken up as lie rose from bed in Hit* early morning ; a 
light had d.awnied on one of his mathematical problems, 
and cl^ss-rooins, meal -times, and the ordinary things of 
life vanished as motives from before it. 

Many motives wliieh are rightly but means toAvards tin! 
acquisition of jileasuro or the avoidance of pain become by 
their constant pursuit ends in tlioinselveH. Such arc the 
iinstances just given ns to knowledge; sueh are also money, 
etiquette, rank, And, a.s folloAvs from the rcmaiks 

aboA'c as to therelntiie keenness of motives, the original 
Buhlle intelh‘(:tual nature of the motive gives it an intensity 
far beyond its real strength. In no case i.s this inoro 
manifest than in the ignoble greed for money an moneii 
wliich so frequently ovcniiasters every eonsiderntion of 
humanity and honour in tho.se who began by valuing money 
at its proper worth, that i.s, according to the gratifications 
and safeguards 'W'hich it can provide. 

In the conflict of inolivos, the stronger motive ovorpowcr.'t 
the weaker. It is incumbent upon us therefore to strengthen 
by habit, by education, and by continued repetition, in fact 
by every means in our poAver, those motiveH wliicli wo agreo 
to recognize a.s the higher — that is, those which make the 
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most for the well-being of mankind; and to weaken by 
opposing treatment those motives whicli experience has 
proved to he. injurious to society. For instance, bene- 
voleiico and sympathy, which iiro the sources of our purest 
pleasures, and our means of doing the greatest good, are in 
their beginnings very weak compared as motives with the 
cfjarse acute craving for selfish pleasures. In childhood 
the first are practically absent, so fierce arc the demands of 
self-preservation ; but as the little life grows more secure of 
itself, the tnfluenee of training and good example may soon 
bring out the higlicr motives in good force. 

MOTIVO, in music. See Lr.iT-MOTiF. 

MOT'LEY, JOHN LOTHROP, a celebrated Ameri- 
can historian, was l)oni l.Otli April, 1814, at Dorchester, 
now a part of Iloston, Massachusetts. He was educated 
fit Harvard l-'niversily, where he graduated in 183 1, and ho 
afterwards studied for two years at Giittingen, and spent 
.1 further period in Fiiropean tr.'ivel. On his return to the 
1 'lilted Stales in 1834 lie adopted tlic legal profession, 
and nltimatidy Avas called to the bar. His first literary 
ofTorts wi'ie ill tlu! direction of historical romance, hut his 
tAVo inwels “Morion’s Hope," dealing with the period of 
the Amorjcan RcA'olution and jmhlished in 183‘J, and 
“Merry kloimt," a talc of early colonial life published in 
1810, were only moderately successful. In 1841 he was 
ajipointcd secretary of legation at St. IV-lcrshurg, bnt r(‘- 
sigiied the post .after a few iiioiitlirt’ service. In 1843 his 
liistorical stmiies led liiiii to form the design of writing a 
history of the great struggle of the Dutch against the 
power of Spain, Finding the materials at his disposal in 
the United States quite inadequate for the proper com- 
jdetion of his Avork, he remuA'ed Avith his family to Europe 
in 18ol, and iiftf'r fiA’c years’ painstaking research among 
the aiThiAa*s preserved at Dcrlin, Dresden, Brussels, and 
the Hague, he published in l8bC in London and Ncav York 
“The llisc of the Dutch RcpAAblic.” lly scholars this 
AVork was Avolcoincd as a piece of solid and original his- 
torical research, AA-liile the gi’aphic and eloquent style in 
Avhich it Avas Avritten, and the glow of sympathy it dis- 
played Avitli the Dutch in their heroic struggle, gOAC it a 
widi* popularity Avith the reading public. It quickly ran 
through KCA'cral editions in English, and it was translated 
into French with an introduction by Guizot, into Dutch 
with an introduction by the Dutch historian Uakhuisen van 
den Brink, and also into German and Russian. Pursuing 
his studies, Motley published a continuation of the narra- 
tiA’c in his “ History of the United Netherlands” (1800-36), 
bringing it down to the time of the Synod of Dort. From 
18G1 to 1867 ho held the post of United States ambas- 
sador at Vienna, and he was ambassador at I/indon in 
1869-70. After a visit to America he finally took up his 
residence in England in 1872. In 1874 he published 
“ The Life and Death of John of BarncA'cld, AA’ith a view* 
of the 1 Primary Causes and M<ivements of the Thirty Years’ 
■\Var,” and he was engaged on a history of that prolonged 
conflict when he died at Kingston Russell House, near 
Dorchester, Dorsetslim*, 29th May, 1877, During his 
lifetime he received a vaiiety of honorary degrees, and he 
was made a member of a number of the learned societies 
of Europe and America. 

MOT'MOT (Momotns) is a genus of American birds 
belonging to the order Volilores and family Moinotidae. 
The motmots resemble the bee-eaters (Mcropidse) con- 
siderably in outward appearance, but they are distinguished 
by having the margins of the mandibles distinctly notched 
or serrated for a considerable portion of their length. The 
tail is long and graduated, and its two middle longest 
feathers are destitute of vanes for about an inch from the 
extremity. It has been now placed beyond doubt that the 
bird picks off tlie vanes with its bill, and so forms two 
r.acket8 at the extremity of the tail. Little is known of 
the habits of these birds, as they are solitary in their dis- 


position, residing, usually in pairs, in the deepest rccesscat 
of the forests. They feed principally upon insects, which 
they capture by pouncing doAvii upon them suddenly. 
Besides insects, however, they are said occasionally to 
devour small snakes and lizards, and even small birds, and 
sometimes to feed upon fruits. According to some they 
make no nest, but rear their young in a hole in the siiud, 
generally on tlic side of a hill ; others assert that a nest is 
made in the holes of trees. The name of motmot is said 
to be derived from the peculiar niite of these birds, which 
is described as resembling those sylhihles sloAvly repeated. 
According to other writers, Iiowcaw, the cry of the mot- 
mot is comparable to tlie syllables tovtou. About f'Oven- 
teen species have been described. Tlio Brazilian Alotniot 
{^Momotus brazilie.mis)^ Avliieli is not uncommon in several 
districts of the tropical parts of South America, is about 
the size of our coininoii blackhird ; its general colour is 
green, hut the face, and a spot in the middle of thc! breast, 
are black, and the liead is blue. 

MOTTO, an Italian term, shortened by some of our 
old VA'ritcrs to whieh means a word or sentence added 
to a device, and Is commonly used, when put upon a scroll, 
as an external ornament of coat-armour. A sentence or 
qtiotation prefixed to anything Avritten is also termed a 
motto. 

MOUFXON (O/’/s viuHjnon) is a species of wild Sum* 
at one lime common in South Europe, and espeeiiilly Spain, 
hilt now almost restricted to Corsica and Sardinia. 'I'lio 
inonflon is about the size of a small falloAv deer. Thc horns, 
Avhich :n-e confini'd to the male, are large, curving backwards 
and then inwards at tlic tips. The upper parts of the body 
are broAAiiish, tlu* face and legs whitisli ; the tail is very short. 
The moullon frequents mountainous regions, and is seen 
in herds of 100 or rnfire, headed by an old rani. It l>n*eds 
freely with the domestic species, and has itself been do- 
mestieuted. 

MOULD is a name applied to all minute fungi wliich 
appear in masses upon organic bodies. Jt appears to be 
consequent upon a damp atmosphere and a diminution of 
light, both Aviiich conditions are favourable to the dc\elop- 
nieiit of those bodies Avhose spores or reproductive particles 
arc lloating everywhere in the atmosphere, ready to spring 
rapidly into gi’owth whenever they chance to fall ujion 
suitable situations. 

All the fungi that constitute moulds arc so small as to 
escape obscrA^ation, except Avhen from their numbers they 
form microscopical forests, and then they clothe thc surface 
of the body which they attack with liglit patches of yclloAV, 
blue, Avhite, green, red, and various other colours. 

Most of these fungi are Mucorini. They form a blue 
mould upon bread, paste, and similar substances prepared 
from flour. These plants form a fine horizontal cobweb- 
like bod, from AvliicIi rise up s]t*nder bramdit's tormiiiated 
by an expansion which boars thc spores. 

MOULDINGS (Fr. vwulur€\ in .architecture, any as- 
semblage of narrow surfaces projecting from thc face of a 
wall or other surface, .ami advancing one beyond the other. 
They arc hounded by straight lines, either horizontal or 
vertieal, aceording to their situation, hut tlie surfaces 
themselves arc plane or curved, .nnd if the? latter, cuiic.*ive 
or convex, or else compounded of both forms ; and again 
are cither plane or curved. 

Mouldings are distinguished by diflerent names, according 
to their profiles, their sizes, or their situations. Thus the 
fillet^ tasnia^ hand are all ]>lano or flat mouldings. The 
corofwi is also a mere plain band, except that it is occa- 
sionally enriched in Koinmi arehitecture. lx>ssor convex 
mouldings ^re termed ftent/s, but the longer mouldings of 
the same kind in the liases of columns ore termed tori or 
toruses. The cyma recta, or cymaiitm^ is a compound 
moulding, conccA-e above and convex below; while the cipna 
rerersa is convex beloAv and concave above. The raretto 
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is a mcro hollow or Hwccp intervening between and serving 
to connect two mouldings^ oiw! of which projects beyond 
th6 other. The ovolo is a simple convex moulding, so 
called because it is generally carved into owo, or ornaments 
ill the shape of eggs, within hollows. All the other mould- 
ings may be carved or enriched, exiiept the cavetto and 
fillet, the pattern being accommodated to the surface of 
the moulding. The inverted cyma, ogee, or (alo7i, as it is 
sometimes culled, is cut with a peculiar kind of tongued or 
arrow-headed ornament. 

In regard to Grecian mouldings, many of tlioso W’hich 
are uncarved were painted with some ornamental palttuii, 
.and not unfreipienlly in tlie most brilliant colours. 

MOUXlNS are the lioles formed in the rock ImhI beneath 
a glacier by the water, sand, gravel, and stones falling down 
tlirougli a crevasse on a ]jarticiilar s])ot. They have thus 
a similar mctlmd of formation to fjiuHCs keUhs, 

MOUND BIRD is the name given 1o birds belonging 
to the family Megapodidai and order Gam.inm.. The 
mniiiiJ birds or megapodes are distributed over Australia, 
Borneo, and many of the islands of the J\lalay Archipelago. 
As ill the curassows, the hind toe is placed on tJio .same 
level as the anterior toes, so that its lower surface is applied 
to the ground. Tho feet are large and ])Owerful, with the 
tar-si and toes covered with scales. The wings are short 
and roundi'd. Tlie bill is .stout and arched, with the tip 
rather obtuse. 

The mound birds are very rcmarkahle in their habits. 
Incubation is unknown. In its stead tluj eggs arc laid 
in a mound of earth or sand, and hatelied either by the 
warmth of the surrounding mass or by the sun's ray.s. 
These jiioniids are often very large, one de.scril>cd by 
Mr. Gould being 15 feet in height and CO in cireuni- 
forcnce at tho base, and appear to be formed by sevtT.il 


birds, and to bo tho re.sult of several years' work. 
They differ much in thcii* composition, form, and situation. 
l^Iany arc formed in dense thickets >vhere the sun's ray.s 
cannot penetrate, and are composeil of the line.‘it vegetable 
mould, the result of tho decay of vegetable matter. Others 
are formed of sand near the water’s edge, and in tbi.s case 
the eggs are hatched like those of turtles, by tlie direct 
warmtli of the sun’s rays retained by the sand. Both 
male and female assist in forming the mound. Thu fefuale 
lays one vi?ry large egg at a time, which is placed in an 
upright position. When liatclieil the young birds make 
their way through the sand, and arc able at once to run 
and take nourishment. The megapodes are essentially 
gi'ound birds, their flight being heavy and unsustained. Tliu 
I'ggs are highly esteemed as food by both natives and 
Europeans. 

About eighteen or nineteen species of the typical genus 
Megapodiiis are known. The Jungle Fowl {Mei/apudius 
lumulus) of the Australian colonists is of the size of .a .small 
fowl, and has the upper .surface dark cinnamoii-brown, with 
the back of the neck dark gray, which i.s also the colour of 
the lower surface of the body ; the head is fui-ni.shcd %Yitli 
a rather short, pointed, occipital crest; tho up]ier and 
lower tail-coverts arc dark brown, .‘ind the tail itself hlaekisli ; 
the bill and feet are reddish. The native pheasant of tho 
colonists is Leipoa oceAlata. [See Li:iroA.J Thu Malco 
Bird of Celeb(‘s (^Mepacephalon multo) is tho only ninniid 
bird in which tho ])lumage is jiot .sombre. Jt has a curious 
cns(|ue on the back of the head whieli, as well as the neck, 
is bright red ; tho general plumage is glossy black above 
and light pink below. Both sexes arc m'arly alike. Tliu 
Biiusii-Tunivicv {Takgallm lathami) is .an Australian 
fonn with ^Yattled skin on tho head and neck. 
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pyramid of granite, intermixed with slate, greenstone, and points of England, the Lizard and Land’s End in Cornwall. 
\(‘m.s of quartz, ‘J.oO feet high, situated on the northern It is about a mile in circumference, and is connected with 
j'Ide of lilouTits Bay, between the two extreme southern the coast by a causeway which is generally dry at low 
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wfitor. It has some most intorcstins monastic and feudal 
buildings upon it. The little fishing village at the foot of 
St. Michael’s Mount has a few picturesque houses, and the 
harbour accommodates vessels of bOO tons. The legcndaiy 
history of the isle commences as early as the fifth century. 
Edward the Confessor granted the priory by charter, in 
the middle of the eleventh century, to sdme Benedictine 
monks, and it was subsequently annexed to IMont St. 

From a very early period it was a fortified as 
well as a religious dwelling. It was held for King John 
for a short time ; was seUed by stratagem and defended 
by the Earl of Oxford for Henry VT. against Edward IV., 
l)ut ultimately surrendered. Edward gi‘auled it to the 
Abbey of Syon, to which It remained attached till thc! 
Dissolution. Edward VI. dispossessed the Arundel rebels 
of it, and it surrendered to its victorious Farliamcutary 
besiegers in the time of the Civil War. It .seems now to 
be cmerally agreed that it is the fvlU of Diodorus Siculus. 

MOUNT VERNON, an estate on the right hank of 
the liver rotonnii!, in Virginia, which was the seat of Gcorgo 
Washington, the first president of the United States. He 
resided hci*c for many years, and was buried on the estate. 
His residence, tomb, and part of the estate have been pur- 
chased by a society of ladies, to be kept as a place of public? 
resort. iMuuiil Vernon is about 1 5 miles from Washington. 

MOUNTAIN is a term applied to those elevations from 
tin* level of the siirrouiiding land which are most sinking 
either on account of their steepness or ruggediiess of out- 
line, or of tlie great height to which their culminaliiig peaks 
ri.sc!. It is usual to denote by tbe nanni of hUh tlio minor 
prominences of the landscape, or those which do not rise 
higher than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, from which 
all lieights arc estimated ; and to indicate as mount aluit 
the masses of land which exceed the elevation mentioned. 
*But the latter term is necessarily used with coiibidcrahle 
latitude, being applied to heights in one country ivhich, in 
another abounding with those of a superior class, arc of 
very subordinate rank. The origin of mountains has been 
carefully si tidied by geologists, and little or no obscurity 
non rests upon the subject. Two great and distinct causes 
have operated in their production — the wasting jtower of 
denndfilion and the gradual contractiou of the earth's .sur- 
face. While the materials of all the sedimentary rocks 
hiive been abraded from solid matter of older date, and 
aggregated by tlie action of water, their arrangemeut in 
grand hidcpendcnl elevations has, at least in some instances, 
been eirccted by the same agency. Examples occur in 
various localities of horizontally stratified masses, rising to 
a considerahlo height in perfect isolation, which show, by 
the direction and succession of their beds, that the strata 
of whieh they arc composed were once continuous. They 
are tlic relics of formations which have been swept away by 
diluvial action from the intervening spaces, having, by 
being better defended from tlic powerful currents, or ])os- 
sessing a more indurated texture, w-ithstood the (Icnuding 
force to which tho more yielding strata suceumhed. On 
the west coast of Ross-shire, in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Assyiit, several lofty conical mountains are conspicuous, 
from their form and geological distinctness, from the sur ■ 
rounding country. Suil V'^einn, Coul Beg, and Coul Alore, 
about 3000 feet high, on; the most remarkable of Ibe.sc 
objects. They arc adjacent to each other, but quite insu- 
lated, of pyramidal form, and so regularly stratified as to 
resemble tho courses of masonry in a pyramid. Their deep 
red colour is in striking contrast with tho cold blnibh hue 
of the gneiss which forms the plain on which they rest. It 
is supposed that an immensely thick bed of the same for- 
mation, older than tlte Silurian, oneo covered tho whole 
surface of tho Scottish UighlandM, which subsequent denu- 
dation removed, with tho exception of some fragmentary 
remains like the pyramidal hills. 

With regard to tho second great originating cause, the 


gradual contraction of the earth’s surface, the prime fact 
to bo noticed is the universal plication and crumpling of 
rocks which wore at first nearly horizontal. From ^ho 
gentle undulations of tho strata beneath tho plains to tho 
violent contortion and inversions among tho mountains, 
tlicre is that insensible gradation wliich connects the whole 
of these disturbances as parts of one common process. 
Tho only cause, ns far as our present knowledge goes, which 
could have produced such widespread changes is a general 
contraction of the earth’s mass. The interior mass has lost 
heat, and contracted in consequence more rapidly than tlio 
surface crust, when once the latter liad hiam formed, and 
this has hcnco been obliged to sink down upon the retreating 
iinclens. In so doing a diminished urea would have to bo 
occupied, and this could only be accomplished by folding 
and crumpling. Strange tliough the statenieut may seem, 
it .still appears probable that sinking and not upheaval has 
been one of the chief agents in producing mountains. 

It is rarely the case that hills and mountains occur coin- 
]»lelely insulated, or in the midst of plains remote from 
kindred masses. Tho examples of the kind are chiefly 
active or extinct volcanoes. Neither arc they often found 
in groups without being visibly comieeted by a continuous 
base. The common arraiigeiiieiit is for a series of til(?va- 
tions to prcsonc independent summits, but for the lower 
portions to nm into each other; and thus form a belt or 
chain, the length of whieh greatly exceeds tho breadth, and 
is variously linear in its course, angular, or curved. A 
grand chain C(»n.sists of a nnmher of parallel ranges, one of 
wduch hastlie boldest development and the highest elcv.-ition. 
Low heights generally mark the extremities, while the cul- 
minating points arc towards the centre. Sometimes two 
range> couvorgo after running parallel to each other, and 
form a moniitaiii'knot, then separating again. Secondary 
lines of mountains frequently diverge from the main chains 
at different angles, whieh in tlicir turn send otV spurs in 
various directions. These IminclHJs are the highest at the 
jioiiits of divergence, and thcncc gradually subside to the 
level of the adjoining lowlands. 

Cluains of mountains, though making many curves and 
angles, commonly correspond in their prevailing direction 
to llie line of greatest length in tho continent or country 
in which they arc situated. This is v(*ry observable in tho 
case of tho Andes of South America and its North Ameri- 
can proloiigalioiis, whieh, under different denominations 
nml wdth few interniptious, form a vast and precipitous 
range of highlands, running inort? or less parallel to the 
ineiidian, and extending through a linear distance of 
10,000 miles, from Fatagnnia to the Arctic Ocean. In a 
similar inannor tho easlcrii continent is traversed in the 
line of its greatest extent by a mountain-zone, with com- 
paratively few breaks in its eontinuity. It htietclies from 
the south-w’cst coast of Europe to the north east corner of 
Asia, and follows in its general direction the parallels of 
lalitiido through the greater i»mt of its course. Beginning 
w'ith the former locality, tin’s highland region comprelicnds 
the Sierras of Si)ain ; the Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathian and 
Balkan Mountains ; the ranges of I’aurus, CnueMsns, and 
Elburz ; the grand chains ot the Jlindoo-Koosh, Kueiilun, 
Tlujin-Shaii, Altai, and Himalaya. 'J’henee thi* line of 
height is carried iiorlliw’ard by the Khinghan, ^'ahlonoi, 
and Stanovoi Mountains, being continued with a gradually- 
declining elevation to tho shores of Behring’s StraiL 
Secondary chains, as the Ghats in India, the Apennines 
in Italy, the Dovrcfield mill its connected ranges in Scan- 
dinavia, similarly correspond in their course to tho greatest 
length of their respective peninsalas. 

Thu slope of mountains may ho cither long and gentle 
or steep and abrupt. It is comnioii, in the ease of both 
primary and secondary ch.alus, for this condition to be ful- 
filled by the deelhitii s on oiu? side being more precipitous 
than on the other. Thus the Alps present a much bolder 
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face towards Italy tlian towards Switzerland. The Hima- 
laya chain rises with great ahrnptness to a stiipemlous 
h(j'»glit from the plains of Bengal, and declines gradually 
into higli table-hinds in the opposite direction. The Andes 
have a much steeper front on the seaward than on the land- 
ward side. This is the case also witli tiie Scandinavian 
mountains, the ranges of Atlas, Taurus, and Jjchanon, 
the Weslerii Ohats in India, and the Sierra Nevada in 
Southern Spain. Tew appearances are inori! deceptive 
than the amount of inclination which a distant mountain 
exhibits to the eye. The apparent steepness very far ex- 
ceeds tlie real declivity, 'i’he Sill.'i of (\araccas, which rises 
to the height of from 0000 to TOOO feet, at an angle of 
63° 28', is a majestic instance of perhaps the nearest 
approacdi to perj)endie.ulaiity of any great elevation yet 
known. 

'J’lic contour of Jiioniitains is very varied. It is fre- 
quently indicated in their noinejitdatnre by a prefix, as ;«V% 
n pointed lieight ; aitjtnUe.^ :i iieeillo ; a notched or 

saw-like strnetnri* ; and rn'rOj a hog-baclced form. Hence 
tlie Pic dll Midi of the JVreneeH, the AiffutUe Verte and 
Aifjinlkut de Dni of the Alps, the Sierra Nevada, with its 
culminating point, the (Wro de Mullia^’on, in Spain. The 
particular configuration of the surface is everywhere deter- 
mined mainly l)y its geological slrue.ture. Treeless hills 
and streamless valleys, both remarkable for a smooth -flow- 
ing outline, are characteristic of chalk districts. Buhl, 
tubular looking, altar-like escarpments, overlooking well- 
watered valleys and plains, clothed with luxuriant grasses, 
and studded with imhle timber, distinguish the Oolites and 
Lias. Bounded proluboranees, like the heads of nails, in 
connection with deep romantic dells, wnllcd by steeji elitTs, 
highly cavernous, are features of the mountain Jimeslone. 
Strongly- eon trusted scenery appears in connection with the 
slates and qiiartziferous schists, wdicre enormous crags and 
fearful preeipiees, witli quiet lakes, roaring cascades, and 
sometimes magnificent woods, combine in the style of land- 
scape. 'J’he terrace arrangement is common with basalts 
and porphyries ; capricious twistings and crunijilings arc 
distinctive of herpeiitines and trachytes ; and conical forms 
arc generally assumed by volcanoes. 

In all jiarts of Die world, at a certain height above the 
»ea, varying with the latitude, the high lauds become 
Nevadan or snow mountains, and have tlieir upper 
regions permanently attire<l in the garb of winter. In 
the toirid zone, where the heat is the greatest, the 
point of constant congelation, or line of perpetual 
snow, is of course tlie highest. Kquidistaiit from the 
poles and the equator, or in latitude 46 degrees, the per- 
manent snow is eonfiiieil to mountains of eonsiderablc alti- 
tude, its Jo w^est limit being about 8800 feet; and in tlic 
hot equatorial zone the lowest limit is at the height of 
about 16,000 feet. Mountains, and especially mountain 
chains, answer inqiortant purposes in tlic economy of nature, 
especially in relation to the hydrograpliy of the globe. 
They arrest the jmssago of the clouds, while their cold 
summits act ns huge natural condensers, forcing them to 
part with their moisture, which is discharged as rain or 
snow. 

It is observable that mountain range.s decrease in general 
elevation from the equator to flic poles. Nor i.s this an 
arbitrary or capricious arrangement, hut obviously related 
to the gradual lowering of the snow-line in the same direc- 
tion. If the main mass of the Alps, situated in the tem- 
perate zone, had bc-en raised to the same lieight ns the 
Andes in the equatorial, nations on ojiposite sides of the 
ckain could never have communicated by a direct route 
owing to impassable barriers of ice and snow. Or if the 
Scandinavian highlands, in a higher iiorlherii latitude than 
the Alps, had the same gener^ elevation, the inhabitants 
on eithei side could only have visited each other by sea. 
Id the W'arin regions within the tropics, where the line of 


eternal frost has its maximum elevation, the reliefs of the 
surface may have a boldness of development eompatiblo 
witli liumaii intercourse, wliicb they could not liavc in tlio 
colder witliout being insunnountablp. The loftiest single 
projection at present knowm, Gaurisiinkar or Blount Ever- 
est, in tho Himalaya, almost due north of CaleiiUa, rises 
to the height of 21»,0fl2 feet, or very nearly 6^ miles ahovo 
tho sea-level. In the opposite W'estern hemisphere the 
culminating point, Aconcagua, ono of the Chilian Allies, 
attains the elevation of 23,1)10 feck It may he noted that 
the highest land is near tin? Tropic of Cancer in the Old 
World, and inversely near tho Tropic of Capricorn in the 
New. Transverse valleys are the only means of coinmuni- 
eation between the inhuhilantH on opposite sides of a high 
mountain range. Jlcnco admitting of intereoiirsc being 
maintained througli them, they have the general name of 
“passes,” and are also styled pvertas (gates) by the Span- 
ish, le» partes des nations by tho J-Vencli, as capable <•! 
being closed to transit by a very slender military force, ainl 
“notches” by the Ainerienns. In the Alps they sue called 
cols (Lat. rnlfis^ a liill or ascent), the snimnit level liciiig 
frequent 1}' at a gieat elevation, though thousands of feet 
below the altitude, of the, neighbouring peaks. Tho liiglicht 
})ass ill Euiiipc is the Col du Ccant, a mule jjath on the 
eastern ^ideof Mont Cervin, oneof the Bemiine Alps, which 
rises to 11,000 feet; but the Stulvio Pass, in the Blnetian 
Alps, is the highest earn age -road, aseending to 8850 feet. 
J*ractieable routes in the Himalaya lango up to 20,000 
feet. But merchants and pilgrims, i\ho frequent them in 
great numbers, passing between India and Tibet, often 
encounter perils by the way fatal to life, owing to tho 
debility caused by the nu'efaction of tlie air, the bevere 
cold, and the fall of fragments of rock, witli masses of ice 
and SHOW. 

'I'lie following is a list of some of the highest mountains 
in the world, the lowest of which exceeds 10,000 feet, or 
more than 2 miles in height. 

I'ect. 


Everest or Gaurisankar, Himalaya, . . 

Kuncliinjunga, “ . . 

Dhwalugiri, “ . • 

Aconagna, “ . . 

Nevada di Sorata, Andes, 

Nevada dTllimnni, “ 

Chimborazo, “ 

Cotopaxi, “ 

Antisaiia, “ 

Popocacepetl, Mexico, 

Ararat, Armenia, 

Elbitrz, Georgia, 

^lont Blanc, Alps, 

Monte Rosa, “ 

Geesh, Abyssinia, 

Peak of Demavend, Persia, . . . . 

Kasebeck, Georgia, 

Eiuster-aar-Horn, 

Opbir, Sumatra, 

Jungfrau, Alps, 

Ortler Spitz, ' . 

Peak of TenerifTc, 

Miilhaveii, Grenada, in Spain, . . . 

Kgmont, New Zealand, • • • • 

Miltsin, Barbnry, 

Nethou, Pyrenees, 

I’erdu, 

Biclonka, Altai range. Tartary, . • , 

Etna, Sicily, 


20,002 

28,160 

2<i,826 

22,416 

21,286 

21,140 

20,617 

10,360 

10,260 

17,720 

16,016 

18,526 

16,732 

16,160 

16,000 

18,600 

l<;,f>46 

14,100 

13.840 
13,716 
12,862 
12,236 
11,678 
11,430 
11,400 
11,168 
11,030 
11,068 

10.840 


Rainfall , — The cfiects of mountains upon the rainfall ore 
veiy conspicuous. Almost all rainless regions are caused 
by liigh mountain-chains having intercepted the moist winds 
in their course. In Peru, under the south-east trades, for 
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instance, the coast is qnite dry, -while the eastern slopes of ' 
the Andes are drenclied with moisture. Lower down, -when 
westerly winds prevail in J'atagonia, the east coast is dry, 
while the. rains on the westward are very heavy. The mon- 
Kouns, breakiiij^ against the Himalayas, after absorbing the 
moisture of the hot and rapidly evaporating Indian Ocean, 
give an enormous rainfall; Cherraponjee, in the Assam Hills, 
being the wettest place in the world, with 400 inches (33| 
feet} of water falling every year. A fine day must be a 
great rarity at Cherraponjee. Ueyoiid tiie great nLOUutaius 
]i<f tJ>e great de.serts. 

Temjterature. — The efiects of mountains on temperature 
arc also very great ; for the intense cold of great elevations, 
with the consequent production of snow, ice, and glacitTS, 
lias a chilly ofrei-t u])on the surrounding country, also the 
intervening valleys are, deprived of much of their sunshine, 
and thus day is shortened, while at noon the reflection of 
the mountain sides inten.siiies the vertical heat, and they 
become insufferably hot. Mountains tend therefore to make 
the climate unequal, hut on the -whole colder. 

IfetiHitj /. — Contrary to what might be supposed, the foot 
of a mountain is by no means an area of coinpres-sion. On 
the other hand, it is the sea-bottom w'hich is the densest 
part of the earth's crust. Mountains are produced by 
upward thrusts in the enunpling of the earth’s crust, and 
their interior i.s likely to be full of rents and fissures formed 
in the procc.s.s. Tliis i.s iliscovcrcd by freely su.‘’i><‘nding a 
long ]thuiib-linc near a mountain on the sea* shore, when the 
line ileviates from the true vertical, but away from the 
mountain and towards the sea. 

MOUNTAIN iMlBiATUEJBL is the felt-like substance 
formed by the matted fibres of asbestc’s, or some of the 
fibrous varieties of hornblende. It is not uneoirnnonly 
found along the joints and division planes of greenstones 
and horiihlendic rocks. 

MOUNTAIN lilMESTONS is the name apiplied 
originally to the carboniferous limestone, from its rising 
into prominent ranges of hills, especially in Derbyshire, 
and along the margin of the South Wales coalfield. 

MOURNINGv the clothes worn for some time after 
the decease of a relative or friend as an outward sign of 
grief. In Europe the ordinary colour for nioiiriiiiig is 
black, in China, W'hitc; in Egypt, yellow; in Turkey, 
violet ; and in Ethiopia, brown. It was white in Spain 
till the year 141)8. It is worn for different periods accord- 
ing to the nearness of the relationship of the deceased. 
On the death of a member of the royal family a court 
mourning is ordered. In ancient times the Creeks wore 
a coarse black dress, cut off their hair, and secluded them- 
selves during the thirty days of mourning. Under the 
empire tlie male Homans W’ore black, and the -^vomcii 
white niourning ; the former for a few days only, and the 
latter for a year. A public calamity plunged the whole 
nation into mourning; and on the other hand, a public 
victory or festival shortened the time of mourning through- 
out the nation. See Funukal. 

MOUSAX'OS (Lat. Jihuftrus)^ a Greek poet, author of 
the interesting poem entitled “ Hero and Leander.” The 
most general opinion is that he lived in the lower ages of 
the Roman Empire. The poem consists of 340 hexameter 
lines, which contain tlie whole account of tho beginning of 
the loves of Leander and Hero, the daring of I..eaiider in 
swimming by night across tho strait from Abydos to Scstos 
to visit his mistress, and the tragical end of both lovers. 
Ovid has treated the same subject in Latin verso in his 
“Hcroides;” and wo have in English the “Hero and Lcan- 
der” of Marlowe and of Chapman. Schafer’s edition of 
Musasns, Greek and Latin (Leipzig, 1835), is on improved 
republication of Schrader’s ed^ion. 

The Legendary Moxi»aio«, — In the Greek mythology 
there is a Mousains, son of Orpheus, and sharing many of 
his attributes. lie rose to great fame as a poet, especially 


in setting oracles and oracular precepts to verso ; and he 
alwrays had a semi-priestly character. He shares with 
Orpheus himself the honour of founder of the so-calhid 
Orjihic religion, one of the great “niy.sterics” of Greece. 
Also the legends of Ilcrakics represent INIousnios ns pre- 
siding in the lifetime of that demigod over the myHte.rics 
of Demetor at Eleusis. Tho oi*a<*.les of Monsaios wero 
reverently collected and edited by order of the s<ins of 
Ueisiatratos at Athena, and the editor was HiumI and 
banished when it was discovered that he had tampered 
with the verses. When he died lie w’as buried under a hill 
near Athens, which Ujok from him the name of ^luseinn 
(Mousaion). 

MOUSK is tho common name of many of the smaller 
species of tho great rodent family 'rhe most 

t^'pical mice, the mice and rats so coniinon in houses, be- 
long to the subfamily Minina;, which is characterized by 
liaving the fore and hind limbs nearly equal in length, the 
thunih rudimentary, eompleti; elavirles, the tail long and 
scaly, and by tho absence of elicek-ponchcs. TJiere are. 
three molar teeth on each .side in c.neh jaw, rooted and 
Inherculate. On the eliaraeter.s of the upper molars the 
Miiriiuc are divisible into two sections, the Mures, eoiiflned 
to the Old W'orld, and tlie American Sigin<»doiiteH. 'J’he 
Mures have large and broad molars, with three series of 
cu.sps across eacli tooth, -^vhilc the Sigmodontes have nar- 
rower molars, w'ith two cusps similarly arranged. 

'I’hc Coniiiion Ilouse-numsc* (J/wji inusmlinC) is so well 
known that no de.seviplion of its habits or appearance is 
needed. Wliitc mice are albinoe.s. In addition to their 
ravages in hou.sc*s, mice get into ricks and do much destnic- 
tion. The mouse is vtay prolific, producing five or six at a 
birth and hi-ce,ding all the year round. The mou.se, like 
the domestic rat, is cosmopolitan, having accompanied man 
all over the woild. It is said to have been originally a native 
of India. The. Wooil-mousc or Long-tailed Ficdd-iuonse 
xylvaticus)\s slightly larger than the domestic species, 
measuring about 4 inches, exclusive of the tail; tho colour 
is reddish gray above and white beneath. It is common in 
fields ajid gardens, storing up grain and seeds for winter 
use in subterranean burrow’s, wliicli are excavated by its 
ow’ii labour, or else; natural holes. It proves very destruc- 
tive in our corn-liclds. Its food, however, is not exclu- 
sively of a vegetable nature, for it will kill young birds, 
and even its ow’ii B]>ecio.s. It is easily tamed. The 
IIauvks'J'-moi,si-: (^Mus ininutui) i.s, w’ith one exception, 
the smallest Drilish mammal. 

Of the American nuc.e the best-known species belong to 
the genus Hesperomy.s. The \>'hite-footed <ir Decr-mouso 
(^JJeepvromys Icucojnts) is very common in North Aineriea, 
and is both a house and a field mouse. It is between 3 
and 4 inches long, with tho tail about the same length ; the 
feet are white, but the colour of the rest of the body varies 
considerably. It is nocturnal in it.s habits, ne.sting in trees, 
barns, and houses. Its nest is composed of mo.ss and hark, 
but it sometimes occupies the deserted home of a squirrel or 
bird. It feeds on grain, seeds, and nuts, and is said to be 
very injurious to the farmer. The Rice-field Mouse (//cs- 
peromyjt 2)aiu8tri») is more than 5 inches long and rat- 
liko in form. It i.s abundant in the rice-fields oJf Carolina 
and Georgia, and does considerable d.ainuge. The American 
Harvc.st-inunsc {Ochetodon humHW) is distinguished by its 
grooved upper incisors. It is about 2^ inches in length, 
and is found chiefly in grass lands. Tho larger species of 
Murinse are noticed under Rat. 

MOUSB-BXRD. Sec Coi.v. 

MOUTH-ORGAN. See I’ajndi’.asj Pipks. 

MOUTHPISCB (otherwise culled embottchnre\ that 
part of a wind instrument which is put into or against the 
mouth. Even with instruments of a like kind, as, for ex- 
ample, the trumpet, horn, niid trombone, the mouthpiece 
differs for each instrument. See French Horn. 
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MOVEMENT* in iTiusic, a dctacliod and indopondent 
portion of a cuinposiliou. Thus, tli« Pastoral Symphony 
of'Rcctliovoii consists of five movements— (1) a country 
scene; (2) the rivulet; (3) the village dance; (4) the 
storm ; (f>) finale y the Khepberd’s song. 

MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. The turning of plants 
towards light, the twining of tendrils and of plants likf^ the 
hop, sijnsitivencss, and sleep in plants arc well-known 
])lu*nomcna, which, with numerous otliiT movements, were 
investigated Ly Darwin with his usual care in liis work 
ealli'd ‘‘The Power of Alovcment in Plants.” llis observa- 
tions show clearly that many of thostj movements may he 
considered as modilioations of “circninnulation.” A stem 
hows first, say, to the iiortli, then it IxMids gradually towards 
the east, and so on to tin; .south, west, and north again, by 
which circumniitalion tlie apex describes irregular oval 
figures, often tnivelling in a zigzag line. Tlic cause of 
the movement of a purtienlar organ is the increased tiir- 
geseenee of the hl.adder-lilco cells on the convex side of the 
organ, folhnved by a like turgesccncc on the other side. 
This turgesceiico precedes grow'th, and therefore while tur- 
gesceure, together with the extensibility of tlie cell-walls, 
is the primary causes of circunmulatiou, growth is a second- 
ary eil'cct. If there is an aggregation of .small cells aiTcsted 
in their development (called a pulinmiH)^ then growth doe.s 
n{>L ftsllow turgescenco. Every part of a growing plant is 
circnmniitating day and night, and yet the movement is 
inOiStly \evy dillicult to perceive. It only liecoiiies percep- 
tible ufhsr this lapse of lime, or by the lines winch a tiny 
bead at the end of a doliejite glass thread attached to the 
organ trace.s ont on smoked glass. Circuinimtalion l)egins 
even in the .seedling. As soon as the tiny roolUjt has 
j»ierced through the heed-co\cr it begins to describe a nar- 
row cllijjse, a movement inodifi<'d by gcolrojasm, or the 
tendency to turn towards the cjirth. TJu? tip of the rootlet 
is the seiisitivo part, and it transmits the tendency to bend 
to the cell.' higher up. If the soil is soft, the. tip enters 
easily, protected us it is by the root-cap; but if the sur- 
face is hard, the circuiniiutating inovcineut lifts the seed 
off the ground. Tliis may cause it lo hill into a cicviee, 
W'here it can get a purchase.” Rut if not, a mmiher of 
fine hairs are protruded from the upper part of the rootlet, 
which attach themselves to ])articles(d cjirtli or stone, Ihii.s 
anehoring the upper part, and aiding the root-tip to pierce 
the ground. The actual iH'iietr.ntioii is due to the, fences of 
longiLudinal and traiisveise grow tli. The former, ucoordiug 
to Darwin’s experiments, is equal to at least a quarter 
of a ])t*urid. To mca-surc the tvansver.si; force, he grew the 
rootlets in holc.s cut in wood, and found the .stiaiii to he 
probably more llniii 8J lbs. The rootlet thus ads like a 
]>owcrfuI Wedge driven slowly into a crevice and expanding 
Mmnltaucou.sly, The lip bends aw.ay from a hard object, 
and iliLis hdloW' “with unerring skill a line of the bust 
re.'vist.-mc*'; ” it also Lend.s away from light and tow’urds 
moisture. Tho seed-leaves (cotyledons) arc also in coii- 
.stant motion, rising once and falling once in every twenty- 
fonr lionrs. Growing lcavc.s also circumnutatc, rising a 
little at nightfall, and falling again on the following 
morning— :i movement delermiiicil by the alternations of 
light and darkiics.s. Jn diinbiiig phiiils, like the hop, the 
“ moditied circuiniiutation ” has become utilized for a special 

pUij)Ose, 

Tin; hlei'p of leaves consist .s of upw'ard or dowmvard 
movements, folding along tho mid- rib, «lC.c., the general re- 
sult being cither to protect the upper surface.s, by covering 
Ijiem one u])on another, by croAvding the leaves together, or 
by jdaeing them vertically. Leaves pinned out so as to 
remain horizoiital at night suffer mucli more from radiation 
Ilian w hen placed vertically, and thus the plant protects 
itself from rmli.ation. [See jMi.aiosa.] Darkness itsidf does 
not appc.'iv to he the stimulus, but the difference in the 
amount of light which they receive during the day and 


night ; fm* in several cases it nppo;ired that if the leaves 
Avere not brightly illuminated during the day, they did not 
sleep at night, though there is an inherited tendency to 
move at the proper time. Heliotropism, or the turning 
toward.s that side Avhich is most brightly illuminated, to- 
gether with its modifications, arc forms of circuiiimitation. 
Some Bccdling.s are excessively sensithc to light; for in- 
stance, the seed-leaATS of canary-seed (Phalaris cana- 
riensis) became curved towards a distant lamp, Aviiich 
emitted so little light that a pencil held vertically clo.‘?e to 
the plants did not cast any sh.adoAv, AAliich the eye could 
perceive, on a piece of Avhitc card. 

MOVING PO'WERS. The moans employed lo give 
motion to machinery (independently of the ca.scs in aa Jiich 
the force of gravity is applied directly, as in turning Iho 
cylinder of a clock) are tho strength of men and animals, 
the })ressurc of the atmosidierc, the expansive force of .stcjun, 
electrical and magnetic attract ion, ga.s .and other iuflanmiablo 
agents used as explosives, and the action of AAind or Av.itiM-. 

Tlie intensity of a moAdug poAver is alway.s e.stiinalcd by 
the amoimt of the resistance Avhich is overcome, .and tbe 
space through w’hich tho equiA'iilent of that resistance 
is eoiiveyed or raised vertically in a given time. Thus 
Avhen a man, a horse, &c., conveys a cert.iiii weight, ex- 
pres.sed in pounds, through a certain iinmher of miles iluring 
a working day, the continued product of the Avciglit, the 
(ILstauce, and the time denotes the inteii.sity of the jiower, 
oue pound being the unit of weight, one mile that of dis- 
taiiee, and one hour that of time. In estimating, hoAvcver, 
the poAA'cr of an engine or machine, it is usual to cousiiler 
one foot as the unit of distance and oue minute as the unit 
of lime, one pound being tbe unit of Avelglil; the action of 
the poAver is moreover supposed to be cujitiiiued during all 
the time that the machine is at work. 

Originally the larger kind of enginc.s, except such as Avore 
impelled by wind or water, were inoA'od by tho power of 
horses; and when other agents were employed, the gro.ss 
efi’eet of tlie imgine was estimated by the number of horses 
to whose action it AA^as cquiA'aleut. A stiong hor.<30 being 
able to di’jiAv 123 lbs. at tho rate of 3 miJc.s per hour during 
8 hours, the prorluct of these numbers, multiplied by the 
ninnluT of feet in a mile, and divided by the nuirdier of 
minutes in 8 hours, giA’cs 33,000 lbs. for the weight car- 
ried or raised one foot per minute continually. This last 
nmnlHT is the usual representation of the power of a hor.se. 
See llniisK-i'uwKK. 

Ill employing horses for the purpose of drawing on a 
road, it should oh.served that the traces of tbe animal 
ought to be ]icrpeiidicular to tho collar on his breast and 
.sboulder.s, so that when he leans forwwd, in pulling, tlic 
traces m.ay be ncmly parallel to the road; and the height 
of the A^ heels should be detennined accordingly. When, in 
dr.aAving a lAvo-whc*eled carriage, a horse lias to overcome 
.an obstacle ou the ground, he lifts up his fore feet, and 
rdlows his Aveight to act upon his hinder feet ns fulcra, till 
the Avhcels have ]«iH.sed over the impediment. It folloAvs 
that a certain portion of tho loading in a cart should bo 
throAvn on the back of the horse, in order to increase tlie 
poAA'cr Avhich the animal employs in OA’ercwriing an obstack, 

AVhen a horse is employed lo turn a mill, tho circle which 
lie describes should be the greatest po.SBiblo, say 25 or 30 
feet ill diameter, to diminish tho cenlrifugul force, the dan- 
ger of giddiness, and the Tieces.sity which tho animal is 
under of reclining from a vertical position while moving 
round. 

The force of steam engines is estimated according to the 
volume of water evaporated, the pressure of tlie steam, the 
length of the stroke, &c. 

Wind and water are employed as prime movers by moan.s 
of the momentum arising from tbeir velocity; and the latter, 
occasionally, by the pi essuro arising from its weight. The 
force of wind is made to act on sails in giA’ing motion to 
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vessels on tlic surface of water, and also in producing the J are less suvero than the actual cautery and more powerful 
revolutions of windmill sails. With respe(‘t to tho power j than blisters. The cases in which nioxas have been recom- 
of an oar in giving motion to a vessel, it must c\ideiitly bo mended, when other eountcr-irritants have failed, arc th<fSo 
])roportional to tlio area of tlio blade of the oar under water, of neuralgia and paralysis, hut they arc not very generally 
and to the square of tho difrerence between tho velorities of cmploycdL 

the oar and vessel, the former velocity being determined by MOZAMBIQUE. The Mozambique Coast is that por- 
the path, parallel to tlui keel, of the centre of percussion in tion of the castorn coast of Africa which is slruatcd between 
tin* oar during a complete stroke. The power of the oar Cape Delgado on the north and Lorenzo Marques, on Dela- 
in ix-wing appears to be diminished by tho reaction of the goa Bay, on the south. It is on the western side of llie wido 
feet of the rowers in pressing against the foot-boards; this strait by w'hich tlie island of Madagascar is separateil from 
lias a tcmlciicy to forces the vessel backwards, but it is com- the mainland of Afriea, and which is called lh<‘. Cliunuel of 
pcnsnled by the greater velocity which the centie of jicr- Mozambique. 

cussion in the oar tlujreby acquires. To avoid this reaction Mozambique is the principal of tlic I*ortngucKe colonial 
racing boats now liave sliding seats for tho oarsmen. possessions. The area of Ibe ten'itory actually under their 

'J'lie velocity of a vessel impelled by steam, iii which ■ nominal government is estimated at 200,000 square miles, 
paddle-wheels are om 2 )loyed, might easily be found if it and the ]>opulation at 1100,000. Butllie rortugiiesc author- 
were possible to dtdermine, nearly, tho number of square j ity is really inconsiderabli'. 'I’lio surlaco is level near Hut 
feet of paddle which, on both sub's of the vessel, are at j coast, wbere the rich soil is W'cll cultivated ami yields ex - 
every moment acting eilicicnlly, against the water: the velo- ' celleiit crops, liut it is moimlainous inland. The forests 
city of the wheel would he of course deteviniiied by the I } ield valuable oinanieiital W'oods. The cliiimte is nnliealthy 
iinmber of revolutions wdiich tho wheel makes in a given | in the low districts, but line in the uplands. The Zamijksi 
time; and it sliould be exj)ressed by llio number of feet per j is the ]irin(‘i])al river, and the coast is lined by shoals Jind 
second which the centre of percussion iii the paddle moves | by small coral islands. The products of the colony com- 
throiigb in turning about the axle. julse wheat, maize, rice, manioc, sugar, cofTee, indigo, immcr- 

The moincntum of w’atcr flowing horizontally against a ou.s drugs, line timber, ivory, rliiiioeeros' horns, liipjjopola- 
plane, sueh as a lloat-board of an undershot wheel, depends mus' teetli, skins, oil, ambergris, gold dust, coal, ;vik1 nitre, 
on its velocity, (jii llie urea of the surface with wddeh it Gold and ropjier an* found ; there are plenty of turtles oil 
comes in contact, ami on the obliquity of tliat surface to the reefs, and i>earl-tisbing is protitably i>ursued. roiineily 
the dii’i'ctioii of its motion ; and in estimating the ellcct of it supplied tlu' slave markets of the whole woild. 'i*bc 
water on such a wheel, it is necessary to determine from settlement of Mozambique is divided intonine districts, and 
the dimensions of tho cliaimel and the velocity of the W'ater placed under the governmenL of a general, who lives in the 
in it the w’eiglit of water which descends vertically through capital, the town of MozAMr.ujrh. 

a certain height, as one foot, in a given time. The jiro- The MozAMni<,>rK CiiAsxi:i. is 250 miles wide in the 
duct of this weight multiplied by the height, actually de- narrow'cst part. Its length, betw’ceu 12"" and 25“ -15' 
seended, being ccarijiurcd with the product of tin? number of lat., is about 1000 miles. Towards its northern extremity 
yiounds which the wheel can raise to a certain height in the are the Comoro and (iuerimba Isbinds. Along tlu' ]\tada- 
same time inultii>lied by that lieight, expresses the ratio of gasenr shore there are sev»*ral rocky islands, and a few* small 
the power to the ellcct. islands occur in the middle of the clianiicl. The shores of 

The power of an overshot wheel i.s estimated by tlie pro- Mozambique are all low'. I’be deptli of W'atei’ is very con- 
duct of tho weight of water expended in a given time, mid- sub-rable. 

liplied by the whole height of its descent, that is, by the MOZAMBIQUE, the ea])ilal of the Purtugueso posses- 
.sum of llu? diameter of the wheel and the height of w'uter siou of the same name, sitiuated on ^lozainbiqiie Island, 
iii the reservoir above the top of the wheel. The useful which is about 1 J mile in length, low, and of coral forma- 
cffcct of an oveisliot wdjcel is said to Ixi as thirteen to fi\c tioii, at the entrance of a deeji inlet of tho Mozambique 
compared with one wliieh is undershot. See llYiuiAui.ifs. (^.liamicl, called Mesaril Bay. This hay is f>J miles w'id«- 
'llie power of a breast-wheel is eoneeived to be equiva- and G long ; and being also sheltered by tw'o oilier (uniii- 
lent to that of an undershot wheel whose head of ivater is habited) islaiuls, San George and San dago, forms an ex- 
equal to the diflerence in lieight between tlio surfjicc of the celleut burboiir, each of the tw’o entrances to which is de- 
water in the reservoir and the point at which the w:iter feuded by a fort. Tlie town is capalile of being rendcTi tl 
imjiinges on tho wheel, together with the ellect of an over- \ery strong. It eoutaiiis larjje barracks, ai.scnal, store- 
shot wheel whose hciglit is equal to the diflcreiiee between 1 louses, and w'barves, and tlin-e ehurebes, and is a penal 
the point of impact and tho level of the tail-water. settlement; but most of the dw’el lings are mere lints, and 

MOX'A, a word of uncertain origin, signifying .any tlio streets narrow'. It is the sre of a bislicp and the .seat 
substance whose gradual combustion on or near the skin of a civil tribunal. The cily oeeii)>ies om'-ball of the island, 
is used for the relief or cure of disease. Tliis method w’as and to tlie south of it is the Black Town, inhabited by 
(•arly jirartiscd in the East, particularly by the Chinese and coloured pi'fqdi'. 

rlapancse, from w'liom it was copii'd by the Portugue.M* ; The jmpulatiou. .nmmnting to about 8500, consists of a 
but having fallen into disuse, it was revived by the Ercneh nnall number of Puiluguese, and a larger nuuibi r of Oana- 
surgeons during the Egyptian campaign. The substance reeiis, an .appellatiim given to tin- Cieole Portuguese of Goa 
employed by the Cliine.se is formed of the downy e<»vering and the other Portuguese M'ttleinenl.s in tlw Ka.st Indio!5. 
of the leaves of the Ai*temida moa-fl (Do ('aiulolb*) ; but There i.s , also a considerable number of B.uiiaiis from llin- 
tho down of many other plants, or the pitli, may be used, ilustun ; but the free colouri'd people aiul the slaves, the 
Tho stalk containing the pitli of tlie Common Snunuw'er latter numbering 7G00, constitute tin' bulk of the piqmlal ion. 
{^Ileliiinilnis anuvui) is a very eoiiveiiient meaiLS, when Mozambiipie was tir.st vi.siteil by Vasco da. Gama in l*ly.S. 
the prepared moxas cannot be procured. Tliose used in The town was laken in 150G by Tiistan d’Aciuia and Albu- 
Britaiii generally consist either of a pyramidal or eylindri- qiierque, and it became the centre of the Portuguese pos- 
cal roll of linen, whidi is mostly steeped in a solution of sessions in tbost^ si'iis, and the seat of a viceroy, to whom 
nitrate or chlorate qf potash. When they are used a wet all otlier goieruors in Africa were subonlinate. 
rag is placed on tho skin ; in the centre of this is a liole in MOZAB'AB, a Christian living under the sw'ay of the 
which tho lighted moxa is placed, which gradually burns Arabs. I'he name wn.s giieii by the Moors of Spain to all 
down to the ekiii and produces an eschar, whicli in due Christians living under Moslem jurisdiction in Cordova, 
time separates by suppui*ation. Tho efleets of the mox:i Seville, Granada, Toledo, and other large cilic.s. But tlie 
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word is bettor known to tis as connected with tlie ancient [ 
lilurpy of the Goths, the early history of which is unknown, | 
b»t the p-onndwork of whicli is of the lil^^hcst antiquity, 
(irepny VII. succeeded in suppressin" its use, and in sub- 
stitutijjf? the coniinon Roman use in most of the Spanisli 
churches and convents, and it was only saved from entire 
oblivion by Cardinal Xliiienes of I'oledo, who founded a 
cbap(‘l in Toledo in IbOO for its peculiar use. At Ibis 
cliap(‘l the Mozarabic liturp* is still used, mass bcin/; cele- 
biatcd there every day in accordance with the IMozar-ibic 
ritual. 

MOZART', LEOPOLD, a inusiciaii, father of the 
illustrious comjioscr, was horn at Auphurp Idtli Novciii- 
her, 1710, and died at Salzburp 2.StJi May, 1787. lie was 
the youiipst. sou (jf a hookhinder, who lind marrii‘d the 
widow of a inemher of liis own trade ; and Ids brothers 
hciiif]; trained to the hiisiness of tlieir father, he was taught 
ninsic as a nicaiis of livclilKKid, ;ind gained his subsistence 
for a AvJdle by ])ln}ing the violin at dancing parties. 11(5 
went to Sal/hurg, and then; studied jurisprudence; but 
being i]nahJ<‘ to obtain any employnieiiL in this profession, 
lie engaged liiinsclf as valet to (kamt A’on 'J'hnrn, in whose 
service he had opportunity to develo]) his musical talent. 
This was ohservt'd by the J^rinee-areljbishoi) of Salzburg, 
who in 17-to up}>oinled Inm one of his court musicians, 
subsequently gave him the oHiee of prineijial violinist and 
composer in Ids ehajiel, and tinally, in 17G2, made him Ids 
vic(*-kapellmeist<'r. In XoNCmber, 1747, he married Maria 
Anna RcrtJin, and the bridal pair were conntetl th(5 haiul- 
somost tiouple in Salzburg. 'Ihcy had seven children, of 
whom only two survived their infancy. One of thcs(‘, 
lyiaria .Antia (tlie “Xaiiiieir’ to wluan her brother .ad- 
dressed, under tins j»el naim', cmmlless loving lett(‘rs), was 
born on 2!Uh August, 17.oJ, was the companion of licr 
brother’s early studies and first journeys, subseqmait ly be 
cninc a most esteemed pIanofort«‘ teaeber at Salzburg, tlicn 
married an iilllocr of the court, at wliosi; death slie returned 
to her pi*ofession, and dasl at an advanced age, totally 
blind, heoiiold Mozart’,-, travels AAitli his sou are reeonnt(5d 
in the notice of this ina.*^ter’.s ear(a;r; la; retained Ids engage- 
ment under a elmnge, of archbi.sliops in 1772, but Iiis new 
patron, wholly wanting in the liberal spirit of tbn first, 
complained so scvciely of Ids long absences from bis duties, 
that he. Avas obliged to forego tlie salisfacdion of accompany- 
ing liis son, anil remain in the fullihnent of Ids oflice. lie 
was a devout hut quite uiibiguted Ruiiiuii Catholic; lu* con- 
sidered the prodigious genius of bis sun to be a miraculous 
manifoslalion of the power of th(‘ Creator ; and be felt it a 
religious duty to foster and devcloj; this genius, and to 
bring it to the kiioAvledge of the Avorld. 'I'o Ids adiidrabh* 
teclmieal training, and scarcely less to Ids excellent inoi.d 
culture, may mainly be ascribed the transcendent greatness 
of liis son, who*-' pre-endinait powers might, but for the 
father’s e.ire, ha\e remained uiifleveiopcd ; and tlds alone is 
enough to counnund for Jicojiold Mozart the veneration of all 
musicians. Leopold’s services to tlie archbishop were ill paid, 
but very arduous. He had to write music for all public 
occasions in tlie cathedral, in the palace, and in the town. 
He was well esteemed as a violinist, and his instruct ion- 
hc.ok for his instrument, “ Versucli eiuer griindlichen Violin- 
scliule” (often reprinted), is pronounced by most competent 
iu(lg(;s to be the best Avork for its purpose; of tlie lime when 
it Avas produced. 

MOZART', WOLFGANG AMADEUS, probably the 
greatest of all musicians, was baptized Johanna* Chrysos- 
tomus Wol/yany Gotiheh^ named in Ids first publications 
JV 6'. or Johann Oottlieh^ but alAA'ays called in after-life .as 
at the bead of this article. liis surname, Mo'zart^ accord- 
ing to German pronunciation, is alAvays called in England 
Mozayi\ lie avus born at Salzburg, 27th January, 176(>, 
and died at Viemi.i, Otli December, 171>1. His unpamlleled 
musical organization Anas first manifested in the delight 


Avith which he listened to Lis sister’s practice on the harp- 
sichord, and the pleasure he had in finding out the consorf- 
.mccs on that instminent, in 3768. His father began in 
17511 to teach him to play, his daily lessons varying from 
hidf an liour to an hour in length; and iii 17(>0 ho com- 
posed melodies, Avldcli his father wrote down from Ids dic- 
tation. His exquisite sensitiA'cncss to quality of tone AA-as 
evinced in his repugnanc.c to the sound of brass instninients, 
B<5lieving this to bo a mere affectation, Ids father lliouglit 
to dispel it by obliging him to listen to the notes of a 
trumpet; but tin; effect upon bis nei’A'CS Avas so violent, that 
he would have fainted had not the pcrfonnance been dis- 
continued. Sehachtner, the trumpeter in the chapel of the 
Arehbisbop of Salzburg, aa'.is an intimate friend of the 
Jlozart fandly; Ids cli(;erful and genial nature s<?cms to 
liave .snpplieil the single thing that Avas Avanting in the 
eliaraeler of Leopold Mozart to make him an all-sufliclcnt 
companion for liis son — the capability to b(‘eoine a (ddld 
Avilh him ; and thus be, as his playmate, found, in sharing 
his games, fresh opportunity for ailrniring his genius. I’he 
urcldn was despotic in I'cquiring that music should form an 
element of every sport in which he engagi'd, and Avonld not. 
alloAv the nrchbi.shop’s truinpi'ter to carry a toy across the 
room (‘xcept he stepped in time and whistled a march the 
while ; and he accompanied all his own motions tliroughout 
the game with improvised melodics appropriate to the 
action. So eager was the boy’s yearning for affection that 
b(‘ AA'ould, many times in a day, ask bis companions if they 
loA'cd bim, and would weep bitterly if in jest they made 
him u negative answer. In 17(12 I.,eopold Mozart obtained 
leave of absence to travel with his two children for the 
exhibition of tludr talents, and he took tliem to Munich, 
Avlicrc they played before tlie elector and Avere the astoiiish- 
nient of i;A'ery one. Then, as .alw^ays, Nannerl took morn 
plensuro in the admiration c.Kcitod by her brother than in 
the just praises bestoAved upon her oavii performancc.s. Tn 
the September of the same year the party Avent to Vienna. 
The court of the Emperor Francis I, was notable for musical 
t.istc, and the six-year-old performer was a pot both of 
the empress and Hie arcliducliesBes, children like liiniself. 
Nannerl av.is prt;sently attacked with scavl(;t fcA’er, and 
M'olfgang caught it from her. On their recovery the 
father took tli(;ni to rrossburg, whei’c they won fiT.sh ap- 
plause, and returned with them to Vienna at the begin- 
ning of 17 fill. After a brief sojourn they Avent back to 
Salzburg. Weiizid, a friend of his father, at this time 
brought to the lionse some trios ho hod just finished for 
trial, and this scven-ycar-old stripling amazed them all by 
Mistaiiiing Hie .second violin part at sight Avitli complete 
efficiency. 

A more extensive journey was undertaken in tlie .Inly of 
this ycai Avhen the elder Mozart started with his 

children, first to Munieli, and thence, resting at each of the 
Biiiall courts on tlie route, to Paris. Wolfgang’s facility in 
all kinds of musical exercise found cA^er}*^wlioro fresh oppor- 
tunity to proAH; itself ; his almost instantaneous eommand 
of the pedals of an organ wa.s matter of wonder to the 
ablc.st A'ctcrans, and his faculty of improvisation Ai'as in- 
credible to any who did not test it. in NoA^omber he 
reached the Frcucli capital, where ho aa'os idolized as he 
had been in Vienna; the Baron von Grimm introduced 
him at Versailles, and lie Avas loaded with endearments by 
(^uccn Mario Antoinette and her ladies. At Paris his 
first publications appeared; they are two sets of two 
sonatas eacli, the first dedicated to the Queen of France, 
The father and children next came to England, where they 
.arrived 10th April, 1764. Their reception was most 
cordial, and they found a good friend in Christian Bach, 
who, holding an appointment at court, had the means of 
introducing them to George HI. In August, the father 
being ill, so that he could not bear the sound of theliarpsi- 
chord, Wolfgang occupied himself with the composition of 
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his first symphony, of which liis sLtcr copied the orchcstrid 
parts as lie finished tlio score, .sl)(‘et by .sheet, and this was 
played at his public concerts. Such wonder w.as excited by 
the precocious cliild, and such natural doubts were enter- 
tained of tin? verity of the stories related of him, that Danes 
Harrington, visited him for the purpose of putting 

his pow'ers to the severest proof, and wrote a paper (printed 
ill the J*liilo8opldcnl Transactions of the Itoifal Society') 
des(!rihing his inarvcllons ])ussago throngli the ordeal. 
Among other tests he, gave the boy a single W'ord — such as 
“afietto,” “perlido” — for the theme of a song, and wa.H 
enchanted to hear him extemporize an aria full of expres- 
sion, and truthful to the sentiment he proposed. A grand 
public eoTieert took place on lIUli May, J7fi5, at Hick- 
ford's Rooms, Hr<‘\ver Street, Golden Square — annouiu'ed 
as being “For tbo benefit of Miss Mozart of thirteen y 
and Alasler Mozart of eight years of age, priidigies of 
Nature, A concert of iiiusie, witli all the overtures of this 
little boy's own composition.” The Mozarts left Kngland 
in duly; tln‘y then Avent through Artois and Flanders to 
Holland, remained son»e time at tin; Hague — where the 
rrinei’SH of Orange ivas a kind patron to tlie children, and 
aaIicvc tliey Avere both laid up with another serious illness — 
and stayed at Amsterdam long enough for Wolfgang to 
Avritc a symphony for performance at the installation of the ; 
stadtliolder. After this they revisited Paris, and proceeded j 
tbeiiee, through the chief towns of the south of Frniiee and ' 
Switzerland, back to their oaaii country, arnA'ing onee more ] 
lit Salzburg in May, 1 T6fi. '1‘lie fame of Wolfgang’s foreign 
hiieeessos bad preceded him, and he was noAv regarded with 
jieculiar interest by his toAvnsinen. The archhislicqi Avas 
doubtful of the inarAellous stories of the poweisof the l»o}* 
composer, and, to verify his reputation, beset Ijiin to Avrile 
iiiroratoriu — jirobably of less tlian an hour in length, to 
form portion of .some occasional chiiiTli service ; and to 
preclude his receiving any assistance in the labour lie lockcil 
Jiini up for a AAcek in a chamber of the })alacc, allowing 
him to communicate Avitli no one hut the servant aaIio 
brought him refreshment. Little ^lo/art coni])lcted the 
AA'ork Avithiii the period; and it Avas jicrformed in tlie 
cathedral, to tlie eijnal delight of his taskmaster and 
astonishment of all who could best judge its nieiits. Hu 
now wcTit through a course of study, under his father's 
a.ssiduouH direction, of the Avurks of the great Ttuliaii con- 
trapuntists and of tlie German composers avIio nourished 
before Ids own time, save only those of Sebastian P>ach, 
with Avhich he made no aequaintnuee until a later period. 

In September, 1767, the family again vi.sited Vienna. 
An attack of the Binall-pox not only disaliled the children 
for a time from appearing in society, but was a fresh 
obstacle to their reception W'lieii they recovered. The 
Kmperor Joseph 11., however, no less kindly disposed 
towards the hoy than W’as his father, thought to give Iiiin 
an opportunity of refuting all aspersions of his ability, by 
commanding him to write an Italian opera for jicrforinance 
at the imperial theatre. Young Mozart wrote *‘La Fiuta 
iScmjdiee.” Fiulless stories are preserved of the cabals of 
the artists who wore successful in preventing the perform- 
ance of the work. At the same time, for the notorious 
Mesmer lie wrote a German opera, “ Bastion uiul Bastienne.” 
These two dramatic attempts are severally charaet eristic, 
of the Italian and German styles of music ; “ La Finta ” 
being based upon the Italian models of the day, and “ Bas- 
tien ” being utterly opposed to them in manner and ex- 
pression. With all its ATxations, the present was by no 
moans a profitable sojouni to the Mozart family ; and the 
father being required for the discharge of his duties at 
Salzburg, was obliged to return thither with his children 
at the end of 1768. Little Mozart received the appoint- 
ment of concert-meistcT from the archbishop — equiA’alcnt 
to that of leader of tbo band, or principal violinist in Eng- 
land — ^which, however, he held w'ithout salary until the 


beginning of 1772, when the annual stipend of one hun- 
dred and fifty gulden avsh granted to him. 

In the last eenturv, it aa'hs iinlispensable to a musieiaft's 
acknoA\dedgmcnt by the. Avoild that he should A*i.sit Italy; 
accordingly, after a year's preparatory study, Wolfgang 
started Avith his father, at the end of 1762, u])oii a journey 
to the land in Avhicli the liiglie.st musical honours were to 
be won. His success in Milan, Avlicre lie p.'issed the first 
months of 1770, Avas such that, boy as lie Avas, he received 
the commission to write an ojii-ra for pcrfonnaiiee during 
the ensuing esniival. At Bologna he aahs a candidate for 
niemhership of the IMiilliariiionic Society, to obtain Avliieli 
he AA’as required to undergo a mo.-5t rigid examination, and 
to write an extremely elaborate exercise ; and he not only 
gained his diploma A\itli otanmeiulatioiis almost unjne- 
eedeiited, but won tlie esOnti of I’ndn* Martini, the most 
learned eontiajmiiti.st of the age, AAliieli he accounted tlie 
greate.st honour he eoiild achieve. Ife subsequently sub- 
mitted to a similar te.^t, ivith liki* siicces.v, at V<‘rona. At 
Bologna he made the aequaintanci' of Faiinelli, then living 
ill princely retirement, AAliose con \ei .sat ions are supposed 
to luiA’e h;id due inniicnce in matniiiig lii.s exuberant feeling 
foi draniatie, exjMT.s.sion. The eelfbration of Fas.sion Week 
ill Rome Ava.s an irri'sistible attraction to the pious Leopold 
Mozart, avIio amiiI thither Avith his son to witness tlio 
solemnities of tliis oceasion. It Avas tlien that Wolfgang 
piTfoiiued the f.Anunis feat of Iraii.'icrihing from memory 
AlIeoiTs “ Mi.s«-u>re,” the n.se of aaIiicIi had previously b<‘eii 
restiieteil to thel’ojie’s eliapel, the singeis being forbidden, 
under pain of exemnniinneatioii, to c.'ury copies of their 
several parts out of the sacred building. The efteet of 
ibis niiisie results far more from the manner of its per- 
1 formanee tlian fiom its oAvn merit; so much the greater 
' AAas the dillicully of reeolleeting it, iinniarked as it is by 
' any prominent melodic, lianiioiiie, or eonfrapnnr.il feature. 
Still, one beaniig siilliced to cnalilo the youth to Avrite it 
out, and on listening to its repetition on the following day 
he so perfeeled lii.s copy tliat, when it aa'us subsequently 
compared AAitb ibe original, there aa’iis not found the dis- 
ci epaiiey of a single note between the tAA’o. At Najilcs, 
Mozait's improvi‘-ntion and bis Imrpsielmrd playing were 
a.scril)eil to the efieet of magic — natural science aa'os not 
then a po]»u!ar stnd\ in the south of Italy — and he Avas 
obliged to withdraw a ring from his linger, to pro\*e that 
this Avas nut a elianii Avorii to give strength and agility to his 
left Immi, for it aa as such ns had neA*er before been Avitiicssed. 
Returning tlirongli Itoinc, he Avas there created a eavalicre 
by the Dope, aaiIIj the order of the Golden S]iur— tlie same 
that had been conferred upon (Jlnck — but he iic\ er as.sertcd 
his title out of Italy. He reached Milan again in October, 
th.at he might consult Avith the singi rs during the rompo- 
bition of his opera, ’‘^Mitridate Re di J’onto.'’ This Avas 
produced on the 2(>th of Deeeniher, and had the extremely 
rare fortune of tAveuty suecessiAc repicsenl.ations. After 
visiting ^>n^ee and .some other cities, father and son re- 
turned to .Salzburg, ill iMarcli, 1771 ; but Wolfgang avjls 
recalled to Milan, to eoinjiose (for the marriage festivities 
cf the Archduke Ferdinand) “ Ascaiiio in Alba” — an opera 
in extent and importance, though, from some nice distinc- 
tion in the plan, classed as a serenata. Once more at 
Salzburg, Wolfgang AArotc anotlier serenata, “II Sogno di 
Scipione,” for the install.ition of tlie new archbishop, 
14th March, 1772. He again returned to Milan in Octo- 
ber, ])rol)nbly taking with liini the oratorio of “ Betulia 
Liberata” for performance in Padua, the (‘ompositiou of 
which is assigned to this year. At Milan he wTote “ Lucio 
Silla ” for the earniA'al, and it Avas produced, 26th Decem- 
ber, with still greater succe.ss tli.an had attended “ Mitridatc.” 

Mozart’s brilliant career in Italy was succeeded by two 
years of quiet, but not of inaction, in his native town. In 
the course of 1773 he Aveut with his father to Vicuna, in 
hope that one or both might obtain some lucrative appoint- 
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ment*, but, fflillii'c in tliis OesiRn, they made only a brief 
sta}'. As deputy for his fatlier he Imd to furnisli many 
pieces of more or less importaiico for the Cathedral of 
Salr-bnrg; besides which he composed several Nytnphoiilcs 
at this period, and numerous ^etached songs, including tlie 
grand dramatic scene of “ Andromeda.’’ lie* wrote also, 
in 1774, the comic opera of “La Linta fiiavdinicra,” a 
Avork described as presenting a great advance upon those 
lie had written in Italy, lie Aveiit with it to Munich, 
Avhcrc it was produced on the l ltli of .Tannary, 177b, with 
even greater applause than had gieoled his previous works. 
Its success interested the Klector of Bavaria to hear a 
eomposition of Mozart in another style, mid lie comniaiided 
him, at a short notice, to Avrite a motet for his chapel; 
this piece, in the seviTC coiitrapnnlnl school, the composer 
subsequently sent to Padre Martini at Bologna as an 
example of bis progress. ]\Iozart and bis father wore 
Kiiminoned back to Salzburg, to prepaie for tlie rc‘cepli(m 
of the Klector of Cologne, in honour of whose, visit to the 
archbishop Wolfgang had to write a sereiiata, “ II Re 
Paslore,” wliieli, liurriedly as it was jmiduced, appears to 
haA'e higlily merited its eordia! reception. In the course 
of time ho became impatient of bis position in the petty 
town, wbieli was no field for liis jiowers : tlie andihishop 
he served, even more than his predecessor, uanted coiifi- 
ilenee in !Moz:irt\s talent ; mid innny eiri’umstaiices com- 
bined to render liislifc hi. some to him, thirsting as he was 
for the distinction Avhieh he felt he only needed oppoitimitv 
to gain, ITe asked therefore for another leave of ahsi uce, 
which was denied him ; and he tlion besought his dismissal, 
wiiieli Avas granted. Tlic temerity of such a request gave 
great umbrage to his patron, and his father Avas iiiA'olved 
in the disgrace at the archbishop’s court which Wolfgiing 
thus brouglit iqjon himself. 1’lie prudent Leopold, how- 
«A'er, hail tlie address to creep again into favour; but, for- 
bidden to be his .sou's companion, he resigned this duty to 
Ills Avife, enjoining th.at Wolfgang should acquaint him with 
the minutest details of Avhat occurred in his progress, so 
that he might he euahled to advise him in every step of 
his career. In Sopteinber, 1777, ISIozart set forth a.s full 
<if hope as of geiiiu.s. 'I'liis tour Avas not A'cry successful, 
no appointment Avas to be had; but it formed his future 
life, lor he fell in lovi* at, Mannheim Avith Aloysia Weber, 
llie daughter <>f a poor music copyist and prompter, a girl 
of fifteen, pos.scssing a reinavkahlc voice and gre.at talent 
for singing. Mozart conceived the wild sclionie of tr;iA'el- 
ling to Italy Avilh the. Wehors, Avherc he fancied AUwsia 
and himself Avould both find a career open to them; but 
his father desired him to break the connection and to goto 
Baris. Mozart Avas obedience itself to Ids father, and with 
a hc.ai’t like a stone bade atlieu to Aloysia and went. At 
Baris ho had a more mortifying reception, ^Matters were 
disturbed politically ; .and it wa.s, moreover, n finished artist, 
not a Avonderful boy, avIio had returned. One, and one only 
advantage, IMoz.irt deriAx*d from his disappointing sojourn 
at I’aris — the experience of the great controA’ersy bctAVeeii 
the Cii'rmaii and Italian .schools of dramatic music, con- 
ducted by the partisans of Gluck .'iiid Bicciiii, then raging 
at its height — an experience which must have made him 
sensitive to the merits of both, and which must have had 
a deep effect in perfecting his oavh vicavs of dramatic art. 
Tho cathedral organist and the kapellmeister of Salzburg 
both died while Mozart Avas uAAMy; it AVfis not Avithout 
exercise of the iliploinatic addrc.sa which marked all his 
inovcmenls, that the fid her was able lo obtain the present 
g^iiiit of the first office for his .son, and the promise of the 
kapellmcistcrship. for Avhich he Avas deemed too young, but 
Avbieh Avus to he rcseiwcd for him. Having gained these 
important points, he commanded Wolfgang’s immediate 
return. Mozart’s dislike to re.sunic the old life of Salz- 
burg Avas somewhat mitigated by the provision in his 
engagement that he sliouUl readily obtmn leave of abseitce. 


The W^ebers had removed to Munich, which was, of course, 
reason sufficient for his taking this city in his route ; ho 
AArote a grand aria for Aloysia, to display tlie specialities 
of her A'oicc and style, and went to her, all confident in 
the warmth of his reception. When he entered tho room, 
tho ficklo fair 01113 feigned not to knoAv him. Stung, but 
not cast doAvn by this treatment, he went to the pianoforte 
mid sang with careless accent, *• I quit the girl gladly Avho 
cares not for me,” and departed the house, leaving <ier a 
stranger to the iindorcurrcnt of his true emotions. 

ITo reached Salzhnrg, and entered on his new duties there 
in January, 1779. During the next two years he Avroto 
A*ery extciisiA-cIy for the clmrch, and composed alho the 
opera of “Za'ide,” first published in 1S3H. With extreme 
joy he accepted a commission to Avrite an opera for pro- 
duction on tlie elector’s birthday, at JMunich, on 2iKli 
Janu.ary, 1781. This remarkable compOhitiou, an enonrious 
advance u])on all that had jireceded it, Avas “ Jdoineneo,” 
in Avliieh Avo have to admire the A\*oiiderful dramatic jiower 
and the first manifestation of the art of ovche‘«fr.al colouring, 
Avhieh owes its origin and its perfection to Mozart. It Avas 
completed with iiriniense riqiidily, rehearsed Axith eiitliu- 
sia.sm, and produced with triumph. iMozart drew hopes 
from this 8ucee.‘«.s that his long unpropitiou.s fortune might 
ehango,‘and he sent for some of his masses from Salzburg, 
ami c-omposed an olFertory, a Kyric, and a serenade for 
Aviiid instruments, believing that sueli proofs of his readiness, 
aiqiearing at a time Avhen general opinion was faA'ourablc 
to him, might lead to his obtaining some appointment 
which would enable him to resign tlie one he held under 
the archbishop; but these hopes, like many others his san- 
guine temper had conjured up, waned in the reality of dis- 
appointment. Ho was obliged to leax’e Mimicli by an order 
to attend his patron at Vienna, Avhere he mrived Ifith 
Alarch, 1781. Henceforth the Austrian capital Avas his 
ahod(‘. In the palace of the archbishop l^Tcizart Avas com- 
pidled to dine AAdlh the cooks and lackeys, and wlicn required 
to exercise his talent before tho guests of his patron, Avas 
called upon as though this were the duty of a menial, 
iii.slead of the function of an artist. ProtcHt.s only produc- 
ing in.sult, Mozart resigned his offices at the beginning of 
May. The Emperor Joseph had gi'owu weary of the long 
succe.s,sion of Italian operas that monopolized the court 
tlieatre, and desired such change as the setting of a German 
librett6 might present. Tho mwelty of the task AX'as alone 
enough to make it seem difficult, but Moz.art at once set 
to work on “Die EiitfUlirung aus dem Serail,” and on 12tli 
July, 1782, it AA^as given with entire success. Mozart was 
iioAv lodging Avilli Mad. Weber — the mother of bis faithless 
Aloysia — and found bimself the subject of many kind atten- 
tions from all the f.amily, especially from the second daughter 
Coiistanze. The accounts bo sent his father of his new 
relationship with this family moved the worst apprehension.^ 
of tho good old man ; jealous as ho was at any disre.sj)ect 
for his son, he had quailed under the, rupture with the arch- 
bishop, for it had suspended all present hope of Wolfgang 
aiding him to liquidate some heavy liabilities at this time 
Aveighing upon him. Obedient to bis father’s coun-sel, M ozart 
left his lodging at Mad, Weber’s, but ho left his heifrt 
behind him, and ho consequently married Cunstunze on 
tho 4th of August, 1782. Aloysia had become tho second 
wife of Lange the actor, and hfid gained a high position as 
a vocalist, and sbo noAv had all (he advantage of Mozart’.s 
union witli her family in his writing pieces for the display 
of her peculiarities; those detached arias, for example, 
Avhich demand the free use of the exceptionally high notes 
of the extreme soprano register, were composed for her. 

Prince Estorhazy spent a few months of CA’cry winter in 
Vienna, whither Haydn accompanied him, whose acquaint- 
ance Mozart made on one of these ocejisions. They became 
the warme.st friends, addressed each other as 
Avhicb, under the excessive formality of manners then pre- 
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valent, was a privilege of affection permitted only to the 
nearest connections. Mozart commonly spoke of his great 
predecessor and successor by the title of Tapa, and each 
acknowledged the deepest artistic obligations to the example 
of tlie other. Of a most vivacious temper, IMozart relieved 
his intervals of labour by the gayest enjoyment; he was 
passionately fond of dancing, and dtdigbtcd still more in the 
personification of characters at the masquerades then greatly 
in vogue, but he suffered nothing to prevent his writing for 
a certain number of hours every day. From 9tli Febniary, 
1784, till lotli November, 1791, he kept a register of 
every piece he wrote, inscribing therein the initial bars of 
each, with the date of its composition. His process of 
composition, which be was more than once led to avow, 
was, to perfect a })iocc, <ivcn to ihs minutest details, in his 
mind, before he committed a note to paper; and the almost 
total absence of erasures and comictious in his manuseripts, 
obviously corroborates his own account of his practice in 
writing. Tie was devoutly religious, but, as was the 
case with Haydn, bis piety had a most cheerful influence 
upon him. Equal to his religious conviction was his en- 
thusiastic zeal for freemasonry ; he became a mason sliorfly 
after Ills settlement in Vienna, and prevailed upon his father 
also to procure admission to the St. Joseph’s Ixidgo, of 
whieb be himself was a member, during the worthy Leojudd’s 
last visit to Vienna in 1785-88, for wliicli occasion Mozart 
composed tTeb’ immor Treu,” a standard masonic song in 
.all tile lodges on Hie (Jontinent. Mozart wlieii on a visit 
to his father at Salzburg in 1783 drew up the programme 
of a comic opera, “ 1/Oca del Cairo,” the greater portion 
of the music of which he wrote after his return to Vienna; 
but tlie work, never completed, was not printed until 1880. 

Passing over productions of minor extent, wlicrc none 
can be considered as of minor importance, wo come to 
“ Davidde Penitente,” an oratorio written for the annual 
concert in 1785 for tlic benefit of the widows of musicians 
ill Vienna; and “ l)er Scbanspiel-Diroctor,” an operetta for 
the display of the diverse singing of Mcsdiimes Lange and 
Cavalieri, who divided the favours of the Viennese public, 
jierformed in the palace at Sebrmbrunn in Febriuiry, 1788. 
This music, with additions from other works of Mozart, 
forms the operetta called “ LTinpvesnrio,” c<»iicoctcd long 
after Mozart's death, with a new libretto written to m.itcb 
the songs. “ Le Nozze di Figaro ” ivas tlic next dramatic 
work tliat engaged him. IJcaumarchais’ comedy, then 
popular on every stage in Europe, w'us jiroposed as a sub' 
ject by Mozart ; the emperor had prohibited the ropre.*'en- 
tation of a German translation of the original piece, on 
account of its immoral tendency ; .satisfied, however, with 
the Italian version, and pleased with the music, he author- 
ized the performance of the opera, and it was given 1 st 
May, 1788, with immense applause. Rut the power of 
the jealous opposition to Mozart behind the curtain was 
so strong tliat the opera was performed but nine times 
during the first year, and it was not revived in Vienna 
until July, 1789, The characters of Susaima and Rasilio 
were originally sustained by tlie English artists Anna 
Selina iStoniCo and Michael Kelly, who were distineily not 
in the cabals against the composer and his w^ork. Mozart 
formed a warm friendship with them, as well as with 
IStephon Storaco, then in Vienna with his sister ; and upon 
their persuasion formed a design of coming to London, 
which, however, he did not fulfil. Tliis design was 
prompted by the annoyances associated with the produc- 
tion of “Figaro.” Mozart was diBB.atiBfied with his 
position in Vienna os a pianist and teacher, and knowing 
his own claims to a different and a higher estimation than 
that in wliich lie qtood, ho desired to locate liimself wliere 
these claims would be recognized. Tlie reproduction of 
** Figaro ” at Prague, and its enthusiastic reception there 
throughout the entire winter, proved to him that he might 
find appreciation without the long journey proposed to him 


by his English friends; and he accordingly visited the 
Bohemian capital in the spring of 1787. Never since he 
had ceased to bo .an infant wonder bad lie been so cordiillly 
welcomed ns now ; in private the highly cultivated dilet- 
tanti vied with the artist.s in acknowlodgrneiils of l\Tozart*8 
genius. He seems never to have felt so happy as at this 
lime, when ho first knew himself to be Ihoroiiglily under- 
stood; and ho joyfully accepted a connnissiou to writ© 
an opera for Hie theatre, “ 11 Don Giovanni, ossia il Dis- 
sohito punito” was here first performed, 29th October. 
1787, and its reception was worthy of the work Unit was 
to stand at the head of all diam.atic music. The story is 
well accredited of the overture having been writt(‘n during 
the night prior to the production of the opera, w'hile Ins 
wife mixed punch for him and told him fairy stories; .and 
jirovos Mozart’s strong .aversion to the act of writing, 
which induced him to ]}ostpoTie till the latest moment Iho 
putting his ideas on paper ; wliile it confirms the account, 
already given, of Ins habit of completing every composition 
in his mind before he wrote a note of it. The fame of this 
triumph preceded him to Vienna, and it may have been in 
consequence of so great an accession to his renown tliat- 
tlie emperor gave him the appointment of eliambcr musi- 
cian in I)ecemh(*r, which, however, carried but ii snl.ary of 
800 florins. “ D'»n Giovanni ” was n’produced in Vienna 
lltli May, 1788. The multijdicity of bis productions in the 
course of this }ear, each a m.asterpicco iii llie department of 
art to which it belongs, cxcccmIs anything over aceomplisbed 
within Hie same time. Especially must be notieetl the 
composition of the Hireo symphonies in li flat, in G minor, 
and in C (named “ .Jupiter ” in England), completed within 
the period of six weeks, between Juno and August; and 
these, wliieli ni.ay be classed respectively as the loveliest, 
the most impassioned, and, if Reetlioven be excepted, the 
grandest work in instnimental music, were not the only 
achievements of bis genius dui’ing that brief interviil. 
They w'oro written, as w’ero other of his sympluinles, his 
concertos, and many of his detached arias, for his concerts. 
Those consisted almost wOiully of bis own music, generally 
inclndoil a now composition, and always terminated with 
an extcmporanooTiH performance. 

li.aron van Swieten, a distinguished lover of muMC, 
whose name is also conspicuous in the biogr.*iphieH of 
H.iyibi and Reotlioveii, was at this time cnthusiiistic for 
the introduction of Handel to the public of Vienna. He 
accordingly engaged Mozart to write additional orchestra- 
tion, that should supply the place of the organ, for “ Aois 
.and Galatea,” which wais performed in November, 1788; 
for “ Messiah,” w’bieh was brought out in March, 1789; 
and for the “Ode for St. Cecilia's Day” and “Ab*xamler's 
Feast,” both of which were played in July, 1790. Tlie 
treatment is admirable of all of lliese, but in the case of 
Messiah” it is such an inspiration ns betokens one of the 
happiest moments of a master, capable in every respect of 
making such descant upon Hic mighty original. After the 
production of “ Mes‘‘iali ” Mozart accepted the invitation 
of Prineo Liehnowsky (fumons as Beethoven’s patron) to 
accompany him to 1‘rague, Dresden, Leipzig, .and Berlin. 
Passing over his success in Hie other towns, his reception 
at Leipzig must particularly be noted, as also tlie rapturo 
with which he examined some of the vocal compositions of 
Bach, which were shown to him at St. Thoui.as' Ghurcli, 
.and with which lie then first made aequaintaiice. At 
Berlin Frederick William IL gave him the kindliest wel- 
come, heard him play many times, and sought to attach 
him to his rnurt as kapellmeister, witli a salniy of 3000 
thalers. With some difliculty Mozart wais persuaded by 
his friends to represent to the emjieror the liberality of the 
Prussian king, in tlie hope thus to elicit a lucrative en- 
gagement in V^ienna ; but he was so little of a diplomatist 
that he returned from his imperial audience empty-handed 
as lie went to iL It was by the emperor’s command, 
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however, that ho composed “ Cosi fan Tutte,” which was 
perfoniied 2Ctli Januar}--, 17tH), when it. met with much 
tht^ wunc fortune as Mozart's previous Italian operas in the 
Austrian capital. The death of the Kmperor Joseph and 
tluj succession of Leopold II. to the throne made a signal 
dillcrcnce to tlie artists who had been favoured hy the 
foiTucr, and Mozart seriously felt the change. The almost 
constant ill-henlth of liis wife not only imlneed disorder in 
his domestic economy, but involv(‘<l Inin in endless expenses 
that were far beyond his ability to meet, and thus caused 
him a twofold, never-ceasing anxiety. Hoping so to be 
relieved from his pecuniary (‘iiibarrassmcnt, he applied for 
tlie offices of instructor to the imperial princes and second 
kapcdlineister, and was refused tlicm both. Subsecpiently, 
liowever, he obtained the jip]>ointmcnt of organist to St. 
Stephen’s C^*lthedral, but loo late for him to dcri\o benelit 
from its emolument. His cares sf» preyed upon his Npirits 
as to stifle his creative power. He u cut to Krankfiirt at 
tlie tinn* of the new emperor's coronation there in October, 
thinking tlial the general excitement might eondiiee to tin* 
siicci'ss of a concert, at which, how<‘\er, he gained nothing 
hut .udmiratioii ; and he. won no more solid advantage at eitJier 
M.annheim or Munich, which he visited ou his way home. 
At the beginning of 171)1 Salainan, the violinist, jiropo.sed 
to Mozart and Haydn to come to T.oinlon to com pose for 
the professional concert .s which he directed; and it was ar- 
ranged between the thi*ec that Haydn, hceaiise of his more 
advaiu'(‘(l age, should first vi.sitthis country, and that Mozart 
bhould succeed him in the following year. Hitter was 
Haydn’.s grief w’hcn he here received the sad liding.s that 
told of the fru.strution of this nrrungem<‘iit. 

Th(! time ’arrived which was to cIo.m* tin* season of 
IMozart’s coinjiarativo inactivity. Soim- Hungarian nohlc- 
iiieii now Huhscribed to allow liiin a pension of 1000 llorins, 
on condition that lie supplied them annually with a certain 
number of coinpinsitioiis ; and this he folt to be the dawn- 
ing of a better forluin* to him than he had ever enjoyed, 
since it would secure him fiom w'aiit and insure him ap 
jireciation of his works. In .Inly, 1701, Seliikaneder, 
manager of the 'I’lieiiter an der ArVien, in which he w;is .also 
nu actor, hcsonghl liiin to compose a fJeriiiau opera; and 
that, he might tlie move conliol him in tlie conduct of the 
work, prevailed on him to reside, w’ith him while engaged 
upon it. The society Sehikanuder ki'pt, ami his manner 
of life, were extremely licentious; and ^Mozart's temjiorary 
abode in such questionable quarters gave, vise to the other- 
W'isc groniniless statements of liis ilis.sipated habits. 'I’lie 
opera composed uiuhjr these circumstances was “Hie Zaii- 
berfliite; tlie design of tin; libretto was to symboli/e the 
principles and customs of freemasonry, and tliis gjivo the 
liLsk of its production a peculiar interest to Mozart, whose 
attachment to tla* order was, as has been shown, like a second 
religion in him. On the other hand the manager- actor was 
despotic in roipect oi all the music of the part of Tapageno, 
to he sustained by himself, which he insisted should lie in 
the lightest pos.sib]c style ; and he compelled the yielding 
composer to rewrite several of the jiieces many times 
before he was satisfied of their simplicity. This opera 
was still in progress when lilozart was visited by the in- 
tendant of Count Walscgg, a iiohleinan who desired the 
reputation of being a composer ; the count’s wife had died, 
and he wished to fie supposed to write a Requiem for her, 
and sent to commission Mozart with tlie comjiosition, 
stipuhvtmg that he should resign the credit of its author- 
ship to himself. The, visit of the count’s agent was 
attended with circumstances of gi*eat mystery. Mozart’s 
anxi^es had strongly predisposed him to the iufectiun of 
an epidemic then prevalent, from which ho was slightly 
suffering. This added to the depression of his spirits, 
which w.as the natural reaction of the over-excitement of 
his life at Schikancdcr’s ; his imagination thus disturbed, 
he regarded the proposed commission as a preternatarol 


warning, and he undertook it with the presentiment that 
the liequiom ho was to write would be for his own ob- 
sequies. So deeply interested was he in tliis new task, 
that, he entered upon it whilo ho was still busy with the 
“ Zauborfliite,” and the solemn earnestness with wliieh he 
regarded it is amply evidenced in the character of the two 
first movements. When these were finished lie hud to lay 
both the opera and the Requiem aside, being invited by 
the state authorities of Prague to compose a work to Celi*- 
hratc the coronation of the emperor there us King of 
Rohemia. The hajijiy recollection of liis success in that 
city gave an irresistible charm to the invitation, and he 
undertook to write the opera of “ La Clemenza di Tito,” 
though there wore but eighteen days fur the aeeoinjilish- 
ment of the labour. He was met by Count Walsegg’s 
agent ns he was sotting out for IVagne, wlio pressed him 
to complete the Requiem, anti this iiio]>poiUme urgency 
strengthened his foreboding of his own fate being <’()iiueded 
with that composition. He W’orked at llio “ Clenieiiza ” 
in his travelling carriage, so brief was the time for its 
eouiphition ; and he intrusted the comiiositioii of the [lar- 
lante recitatives throughout the opera to his j>n|)il {nuns- 
mayor, who also wrote, ono small duct for it. On the lltli 
of September the work was performed, hut it did not 
ext'ile llie enthusiasm which had greeted “Figaro” and “‘Den 
Oiovauui” in the same place; and tliis added to tho 
despondency which had been daily inere.-ising in llie com- 
jioser. He returned to A^ieniia, finished liis *‘Ziiubcillote,” 
and directed its first performance on the 00th iSepLeinher, 
when it was indifferently received. It grew in public 
favour, liowever, upon repetition, soon heemm* very attrao 
five, and was before the end of a year popular tlnough- 
oiit Germany. Mozart now resumed tlie Requiem, to 
wliieh his too truthful presentiment more and more inclined 
liini; and lit* was especially delighted to ho able to writ » 
down the “ Recordare,” in which movement ho felt ho had 
put forth the best he could produce. His illness increased 
so rapidly that his physician forbade him to W’ritc, and 
ordered his score to bo kept from him ; hut a transient 
iinprovcnicnt in his condition imlneed tlic r(*laxation of 
this injunction, and when once allowed to return to his 
work he never again suffered his thouglits to wander from 
it. Siissmayer was continually with him, to whom las 
anxiously explained the effects he designed throughout the 
comjiosition. So entirely was his mind comicntratcd upon 
this death song, that in his last inoineuts ho assembled 
tlireo singcis by his bed-side, and with them, hiin.self hear- 
ing the alto jiart, attempted a performance of the work; 
but his strength failed him before it wa.s half concluded, 
and breaking down in th<‘ movcriient that begins “ Lacry- 
mosa,” he w’us forced to discontinue it. Feeling the hand 
of death upon him, he begged that the event might bo 
kept secret until his friend AlbrcchtsLorger conld ajiply 
for the organistship at St. Stephens, which this would 
render vacant. Mozart was interred on the day following 
his decease, amid the fierce raging of a wintry storiiu 
Thus none but the officials were present at the ceremony, 
and when his widow afterwards inquired where the re- 
mains of tlic greatest of musicians had been laid, a now- 
sexton had been appointed in the interim, and there was 
no one wdio could direct her to the spot. This sacred 
j)lacc, w’hieh would have attracted the pilgrim steps of al) 
art-lovers, has never been discovered. 

Such was the too cruel end of one of the gayest, brightest, 
most generous, most happy-making, and most universally 
loving of men, whose heart was as largo as his intelligence, 
and whose genius comprehended evciything within tho 
wide range of music. His personal character has been 
much traduced; but tho careful and accurate researches^ 
into the circumstances of his career that have recently 
been made by .Talm and others, entirely free it from every* 
staiu, save only the one foible of improvideace. lie had 
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six children, of whom two survived him. The elder filled ’ 
some f;overnment office for many years at Milan. The 
younger, Wolfgang Amadeus, was born on the ‘26tli of 
July, ill the year of his father’s clei^h; trained to his 
father’s profession under the friendly care of Haydn, Neu- 
Iconim, Streicher, and Albrcchtsberger, ho came before the 
public os a composer and a pianist, and lived chiefly at 
Lemberg, little distinguished but by the name ho inherited. 
The enormous amount of Mozart’s productions in every 
department of music — for the church, for the theatre, for 
the concert-room, and for the chamber — in the very brief 
term of his life, is truly amazing ; and when we consider 
liow much of his time was occupied in playing and teach- 
ing, and how much also in amusement, we should be 
unable to credit this prodigious fertility had wo not the 
evidence of the works themselves to convince us. This is 
best proved by figures. Brcitlcopf and H artel have pub- 
lished comjdete editions of most of the great composers. 
Their splendid Mozart edition, finished in 18H3, runs to 
13,000 pages, exclusive of the large supplement of frag- 
ments, among wliicli arc important works like the Requiem. 
This mass of music is comprised in 628 separate numbers, 
grouped in twcnty-thi*ce series ; whereas Beethoven’s woiks 
are published hy the same firm in 2(53 numbers, and Men- 
delssohn’s in 167. Over a third of Mozart’s music 
was first published in this great edition. It is not, 
however, by the number, but by the excellence of his 
compositions, that this master advanced his art. How 
much is due to him of the unfolding of the principles of 
musical construction is best proved by a comparison of 
the works of Haydn that were written before this great 
master knew the productions of Mozart with those lhai 
were composed after he had watched the grand development 
Qf his own design in the labours of the man who was both 
his pupil and his teacher. The ai*t of instrumentation, 
which is in music wlmt colouring is in painting, owes to 
Mozart its birth and its perfection. Before his time, 
composers wrote for few instfuments or for many, acconl- 
ing as they intended their music to be soft or loud, but often 
with little consideration of the various qualities of tone of 
the different elements of the orchestra. It is, however, in 
the department of the opera that music is most iudebted 
to M.)zart for its progress. With the nicest sense of dra- 
matic propriety he always controlled the arrangcincnt of 
his librettos, and thus we may ascribe to him the perfect- 
ing of ihvfinalc^ first exemplified in “ Figaro,” nud after- 
wards in “ Don Giovanni ” and “ Oosi fan Tiitto'” — namely, 
a culminating portion of the action in which all the charac- 
ters arc opposed, set to a continuous piece (»f music that 
extends over several movements, and exhibits in relief and 
in union the chief elements of the drama. This is the 
grandest achievement in dramatic music, and this it 
which advances the opera into the foremost grade of 
coniposilioi). 

A nolic<* of Mozart would bo incomplete wliich gave no 
account of the disputes as to bis authorship of the Requiem. 
That his wife, a practical musician, who was by his side 
all the time he wrought at tliis work, should have been 
totally ignorant on tlie subject, is lamentable, not to say 
culpable in the Inst degree. She could only state that she 
committed to Silssuinyer, witlioiit examination, all the 
scraps and sketches that were found at Mozart’s death, 
vriiich he had made, contrary to his usual practice, in con- 
sequence of being prevenled by his illness from completing 
each piece before ho began to write it. Subsequently, 
SUssmaycr banded her a copy of the work, of which some 
portions were written in Mozoi't's hand and some in his 
own ; and he forwfurded another copy to Count Walsegg, 
The emperor, on learning that she was left in pecuniary 
difficulties, gave her a pension for life, and gi*anted her the 
use of the court opera-houso for a benefit concert, at which 
all the artists assisted gi-atuitonsly, and at which the Re- 
volt. IX. 


quiem was performed. The great interest it excited on 
this oe^^asion induced many applications to her for tran- 
scripts of the sct>re, and the work was publicly given* at 
I/cipzig and other places. The count’s pretensions to the 
authorship were of course negatived by this production of 
the Requiem as Mozart’s last composition ; but ho took no 
steps to bring the widow to account for her breticli of con- 
tract until the work was printed, when he instituted legal 
proceedings against her, which, however, ho sup])ressed at 
the solicitation of Bai*on von FJisscii (her second husband) 
and Abbo Stadler. In 1709 Breitkopf and llilrtel pur- 
ehased the right of publication from the widow, and priuted 
the Rt^quicni. Disputes then arising about its aiit henticit y, 
Siissmayer wrote a letter to the ])ublic journals in 1801, 
declaring llial he was the author of those portions of tlio 
MS. be had handed to the widow which were in his hand- 
writing. This startling assertion excited little notice at 
the time ; but in 1825, Gottfried Weber math? it the ground- 
work of an assumption, that Mozart’s claim to the Requiem 
was entirely spurious, and this gave rise to a violent dis 
pute, in wbieli the chief critics of the day were engaged. 
The w'idow sold to Andrd the riglit of pubfisliiiig anotlier 
edition of the work, in which arc di-fincd, by their respec- 
tive initials, what portions of the MS. are in the hand of 
Mozart and wliai of Siissmayer, If this be final w(i must 
admit that Mozart completed the first two movements, and 
w'rote the voice and bass parts up to the beginning of the 
Lacrymosa ; ” and that Siissmayer made up the rest of 
the work, partly from Mozart’s fragmentary sketches, 
partly from having heard him play finished but unwritten 
movements; and finally, from the minute deseriptioii of 
his intentions, which it was the last care of the dying 
master to imp-art to him. I'lie strange treatment of the 
troiiiboTies in the “ Benedietns ” warrants the belief that 
some one other tlian Mozart was coneerned in the instru- 
mentation, and upon this clumsiness rests SUssmayer's 
best pretensions. If there be any truth in intrinsic evi- 
dence, however, we may be well satisfied that practically 
the entire composition proceeded from the one only mind 
that could have conceived it, though some portion of the 
mechanical act of transcription may have been executed 
by another Imnd. All other accounts of Mozart’s life and 
earcMT were superseded by the magnificent work of Otto 
Jabn, which first appeared in 186G, and was practically 
rewritten for the second edition, of 18G7. The long-felt 
want of a good Knglish translation was supplied in 1883. 

MU'CIC ACID, an acitl isomeric with saccharic acid, 
obtained by the oxidation of laetin or gum-arabic by dilute 
nitric acid. The formula is C()H]„(V It crystallizes in 
colourless tables ; it is IiiKoluble in alcohol, but very soluble 
in boiling water, from which it crystallizes on cooling, 
being little soluble in cold water. It dis'^olves in siil- 
plinric acid with deep criiiiboii colour, wdiicli is eliarae.teris- 
tic. It melts when heated, and on further heating is 
decomposed into pyroinucie acid (<’^ 11403 ) and carbonic 
acid. By oxiilatioii with nitric acid it yields racemic and 
oxalic acids. It is dibasic, yielding both neutral and acid 
salts, called miieates; those of the alkalies, as the mucale 
of potassium (‘iOgHBKaOy.IIaO), are crystalline. Several 
niucic ethers are known. ]Mucatc of ethyl or 

mncic ether, crystallizes in four-sided prisms. It is soluble 
in hot aleuliol and hot w'ater, but insoluble in ether. By 
the aetion of ammonia it is converted into mucamido 
(CcHioKaOo.) 

MU'CIUS SCiEVOLA. ScwHVOt.a. 

MUCK, RUNNING A, a phrase; derived from the 
Javan word amoF, to kill, used to dtJscribe any indiscriminate 
attack made under the influence of blind fury. It is found 
that prolonged misery or the influence of any of the power- 
fully dc))resbing emotions such as lead to suicide among 
Europeans, are apt among the Malayan races to develop 
into wild outbursts of homicidal frenzy. At such times a 
25 
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nmu will stimulate himself with a strong dose of opium, 
and thru raibiiig the cry of amok, amokj savagely atlack 
every one Iki meets. The ery is .at once taken up by tlie 
bystaiitlcr.s, and the iruiii is hunted down and killed like a 
mad dog, though lie usually manages to do a good deal of 
mischief before ho is slain. 

MU'CUNA, a genus of plants belonging to the order 
LKCiUJUiNoa^E. The species are elhnbing lierbs or shrubs, 
with pinuately trifoliate leaves .and axillary racemes, which 
hang down when bearing fruit. Mucuua prurita (eow- 
liage) has pods covered all o\er nilli a tliick coating of 
eri'ct, white, stinging hairs, wliich tinn black in drying 
and brown when lijie. It is a native of the hedges and 
banks of the M.ist Indies. Munnio prurient (eoninioii 
or slinging eowhagej likewise has pcids about inebes 
long, the thickness of the iingcr, closely i-overed with 
.strong brown stinging hairs. See CowJiAtii:. 

MU'eUS, the iiuid suhslanee on the surface of mucoitu 
mewhrtf/ws. lly the contact of llie foreign matters to 
which all tlic mueoiin iiieinbranes are exposed in the per- 
forniaiiee of tln ir functions, or by other ])roeesses, the 
cj)itlielium cells which cover their surface are constantly 
being removed, and their jdaee is as eoiislaiiLly supplied by 
the formation of new cells from the surface bcaieath. 'rims 
on .all the mucous surfaces a nion* or less rajiid piocess of 
des(|uainatioii aud reproduction of cuticle is ever going on ; 
the. superfiei.il layers scaling oil*, and deep la)eis being pr<»- 
duced in a manner exact ly similar to that in which, as llie 
outer suifaco of the cuticle of the skin (^tlie cpidennis) is 
removed, fre.sli layers are deposited on the inner surface to 
rc])laee them and iiiainlain the tliiekn<‘.ss of the niemhranc. 

'llie faupc-rlieial layer of epithelium cells thus reinoviul, 
not in dry scales, like (he ojiidermis, but mixed with a 
quantity of watery llnid seeieted by tlie surface of the 
mucous membrane, constitutes he.altli 3 ^ inncus — a viscid, 
jojiy, traasparent, and iijijjaieiitJy hojiiogeiieous sub.staiiec, 
wliich is distinguished more especially by the presence of 
minute ejiilheJiuin cells cither lloatiiig .separately or united 
into small membranous floccnli. Its chief clieiiiical pro- 
jierties arc that it mixes witli .any quantity of water witli- 
out being dissolved, but swells up and forms ilucculi ; that 
it doe.s not dl.ssolve in .aleoliul, and is not coagulated by 
heat. It is subject to various alterations by disease. 

MUD VOLCANOES ant .'qierturcs in tJie earth in 
volcanic districts, fr<jm which mud is jiei iodically ejected 
by gas or steam. The mud accumulating round tin; inoutli 
forms true couc.s, somctiiiie.s upwaids of «l) feet in Iieiglit. 

MU'DAR. Sue CAiAvninris. 

MUD'STONE is a line- grained lioinogeiieous rock w’itli- 
(iUt true fissile character, but breaking up into .small .angular 
fr.agmeuts, and on further disintegration with water lorm- 
ing clay and mud. Some varieties are more or less s.andy, 
wliilo others ai e almost wholly argillaceous, and cvidenlly 
formed from the decomposition of felspars and allied 
minerals. M iid, when indunated, forms marl, shale, or slate. 

MUEZ'ZIN, in Moluammcdau countries, i.s the general 
appellation of those ofiicer.s of the mosques who.se duty it 
is to proclaim the invit.ation to pr.ayers at the live canonical 
iiours, namely, at dawn, at noon, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, at sunset, and at nightfall I'lic mui'zzin cry 
is a substitute for bells, which are not used in Moham- 
med.'in countne.s. On hearing the niuezziir,s call the 
devout ]\roslem prays, with lii.s face low.ards ^leecn. 

MUP'PAT, GEORG (1(110-1701), an excellent c.arly 
musician, was, .as we x*ro informed in a prehace to his col- 
jeeted works, a jiupil of the great Lully at Paris. Ife then 
became organist of Strasburg Catbedr.al, whence lie was 
driven by the city’s capture by Louis XIV. ; and after 
residing at Vienna and Itome finished hi.s career as musiciil 
director lir.st of the Arclibisbop of Salzburg, and lastly of 
tlie Bishop of Pas.sau. He wrote mucli for the limited 
string orchestra of the iicnod and for the organ. 


Augu.st GoTTiAEn Mi’ffat, his son (H»I)0-I770), 
W'as a pupil of tlie reiunvnod contrnpuntisr, Fux, and be- 
came court organist to the Knipcror Charles VI., father of 
]\Iaria Tlieres.a, to^whom he taught music. Ho wrote 
])riiicipully fur Iho organ, and with great taste. Handel, it 
is alleged, plundered subjects from liim for his or.atorio.<?. Tin* 
younger ]\IutVat is often called Tfttophilua (a translation of 
Gottlieb). Dr. llimbault, in liis “History of the Piano- 
forte,” gives an air of Thcophilus Mnfi’at, wherein is cle..i ly 
the germ of the famous march in “Judas ]Maccab£cu.s.” 

MUF'TL the graicrul deiioniination of the head doctors 
of the law of the Konan in Turkey, of whom there is one 
in every large town. The mufti of Constantinople is the 
highest in rank, .and has a jurisdiction over the muftis of 
the provinces. ll<‘ is styled Sheikh nl l.sl.ain, or “chief of 
the elect,” .and is consulted in important matters of law. 
Formerly an office of great dignity and import.ancc it is 
now granted or withdrawn at the pleasure (tf the sultan, 
and the grand mufti in consequence exeici.ses but little 
independent antliority. His fiticn or decision, liowever, 
is still .apiicnded to tbc impf*ri.al decrees, and li<‘ is always 
consulted in reference to the making of war or conclusi.>u 
of piMce. 

MUGGLETO'NIANS, tlie name given U> a siii.ail sect 
founded in England about the middle of the seventeenth 
c<‘nlury by two tailors named John lh*eves and Lodowiek 
Mnggleloii. The lattta*, the .son of a farrier, was born in 
Bisilop^gat(^ Street, London, about IfilO. lie was appren- 
ticed tt» a tailor, and practised this trade for tlie remainder 
of his life, but about l(i51 he professed to receive special 
divine nwelations by a “motion.al voice.’’ A brother 
tailor, John Peeves, also professed to have a similar experi- 
enee,an(l the two men aimouuccd themselves to be the two 
watne.ss(‘.s spoken of in the book of the llevelation. It was 
a liiiio of much reJigious excitement and faii.atieism, and 
they soon obtained a following, an cxpo.''itioii of their doc- 
trines being publishetl in IbfiC, under tlie title of “The 
Divine Lookiiig-ghiss.” The most prominent feature in 
their utterances wais the doctrine of their own prophetic 
character and authority, unbelievers being freidy threateueil 
with everlasting punishment ; but they also taught that the 
<H.stinctIon of persons in tho Trinity is inerelv nominal, 
that God has a rc‘:d liumaii body, and that he left Elijah 
.a.s his vicegerent in Iie.aven W'hcii ho di'seendcd to earth 
to die on the cross. Peeves died in llii>8, and in 167C 
Mugghstoii was tried .at the Old Bailey, and convicted of 
heresy. He .survived, however, until Ifi'.ix, and a belief in 
his mission was presciTcd until nearly the middle of tho 
present eontury. llis collected works W'cre published iii 
1756, and as late as 18 some sixty Muggletoniaiis sub- 
scribed to reprint and publish them in three vols. 4 to. 
“The Divine Lookiiig-glas.4 ” was reprinted ns late us 
1846, but tlio sect does not appear in the census of 1N51, 
aud it Is now W'liolly extinct. William Penn’s book, “ The 
Hew Witnesses jirovcd Old Heretics” (1672), was directed 
agaimst tho Muggletoniaiis. “ The Acts of tlic \\'ilnesse8,” 
an autobiographical work of Muggleton, is said to bo r.athcr 
amusing reading, from its blending of the higliest spiritual 
pretensions with the most prosaic details of the life Ut a 
London tailor of the seventeenth century, 

MULAT'TO, a term commonly applied to distinguish 
the children of a union betivcen a W'hite and a negro, and 
in Spain to persons having an admixture of Moorish blood. 
The American mulatto is of a deep tawny or yellow colour, 
witli frizzled or woolly hair, and resembles the European 
rather than the African. In tho West Indies, tho ofl'spring 
of a white and a mulatto is called a quadroon, or one- 
quarter black ; of a wdiitc aud quadroon, a mustee, or one- 
eighth black ; of a white and a mustee, a mustqfina, or 
onO’Sixteonth black ; after which they ore considered white- 
washed, or Europeans. The child of a mulatto and a 
negro is called a cahre ; of a cabre and a negro, a grlffe ; 
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and after this they go back to tlio pure negro. Spanish 
pride, liowever, has introduced many more distinctions lliaii 
these to mark llio exact admixture of white blood ; sneh as 
zumbi, quatravli, trcsavli, saltatrus, coyote, zambaigi, cain- 
busos, jiveros, puchuelas, &c. 

MUXi'BERRY (Ger. Maulbeere). The black or com> 
inon mulberry is the fruit of Morus niyrn^ the only species 
of liforus worthy of being cultivated as a fruit tree. It is 
pro^jably a native of the country south of the Caucasus 
and the Cas 2 )ian. Its introduction to this country dates 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Under great 
vicissitudes it proves very tenacious of life; and under 
orjliuary circumstances it attains, even in this climate, a 
considerable age, for some trees idunted in 1548 arc blill 
alive. 

As the acquisition of a good mulberry- tree is very desir- 
able, the following dircclioiis for obtaining a bearing tree 
readily and quickly will be useful. If a tolerably large 
branch of a vigorous tree be ‘•ringed,” and the annulalioii 
be inclosed in a box tilled with rich soil, suthciently large 
to hold as much as will jireserve a somewhat uniform teiu- 
l)erature, or at least an approximation to that which the 
roots of a tree naturally cx^icricnco in the ground, roots 
will be readily emitted into the earth, and in due time the 
branch may be cut off and planted. A covering of moss 
is useful, partly for mninlaining an cqual»le temperature, 
and partly for preserving moisture. 

The iiiulberry-tre<! requires very little pruning beyond 
that of regulating the head. The season for this operation 
should be always mid-winter ; for, if in a growing stale, 
tliis plant bears amputation very ill, especially ns regards 
largo limbs. 

The fruit (popularly but incorrectly t<‘rnied a berry) of 
Jiforus ntgra is used in medicine. It contains much 
iinieilage, with an astringent resin, and is swcclisli and 
subacid, owing to the. presence of some malic or tartaric 
acid. As the cooling properties depend on the acid, the 
fruit for this purpose should be gathered before it is quite 
ripe. It may either bo formed into a syrup, or a vinegar 
may be made with it similar to raspberry vinegar, wbieli 
constitutes an excellent gargle iu luflainmutory sore throat, 
niid a drink in slight febrile affections. 

The White Mulberry (J7ori/s tilba) is a native of Cliina, 
where it fojins a small tree, and whence it has been gradu- 
ally carried westward, till it has become a cominon plant 
in most of the tein 2 >eratt parts of tlie Old World, funning 
in Iho south of Europe a pollard-trce by roadsides. It 
is on tins species that the silkworm Is cliicfly fed ; and in 
.silk countries many varieties are cultivated for the pniqiose, 
some of which ore said to be much better than others. 
Some years since a mulberry was introduced into France 
from Manilla, whence it has gained the name of the riiilip- 
pinc Mulberry, the great excellence of which seems univer- 
sally acknowledged. It grows much faster than Iho W’liite 
mulberry, and strikes from cuttings us freely as a willow, 
which is not tho case with the white mulberry. The 
abundaiicii of its leaves is much greater than any other 
known variety, and it is not only freely eaten by the silk- 
W'orins, but ]jcrfcctly agrees Avitli tbeni. Its culture is 
now 8UX)ersGdJ]ig that of all otlicrs in tlie south of Kuiux^e, 
and it is even taken as a stock on which to graft the com- 
mon w’hitc mulberry, when the latter is w’ished for. The 
so-called paper mulberry, wbo.se inner bark is woven into 
a material fur tho dress of the Chiiieso and Polyne.sians, is 
Iho Jirousnonetia papyrlfera. 

MUlili. This word is often apjdicd to the offspring of any 
two animals of distinct sjiecies, and is then synonymous 
with tho term Hyurid ; but is specially and most gener- 
ally applied to tho offspring of tho male ass and tho mare. 
In height and shape tho mule resembles tho horse ; but 
tho head, croup, tail, and long ears, recall rather its sire. 
It is remarkable for endurance and surefootedness, and 


has more strength and vigour than the ass. Tho coat is 
usually brown. It neither brays like an ass nor neighs 
like a horse, hut utters n feeble hoar.se sound. As a b0ast 
of burden tlio mule is unrivalled. It has been bred 
from very ancient times, and used for riding and yoked 
to chariots and carriages ; in Spain at the present day it 
is extensively emxdoyed for carriages. J’or military pur- 
poses its usefuliioNS as a transport animal has been demon- 
strated iu all tlic recent campaign.**. Lillies ant bred iu 
largo numbers in France, Spain, Italy, India, and many 
parts of Asia and North and South America. They are 
seldom bred in the United Kingdom, and but little used. 

MUIaEI DRIER QCariacus macrotiyi) Is an American 
Sjieeie.s of deer belonging to Ibo hainc genus as the Vir- 
ginian deer. The iimlo deer is larger tJjan the Virginian 
deer, and of a heavier build, sometimes attaining a w’cight 
of 250 IbiS. The name refers tr) the long, broad, and thick 
ear.s, which are well covered with hair, and, in the female 
e.specially, resemblo greatly tlnjse of a donkey or mule. 
Tlio antlers are' l.argc, and home cmly hy the male. Tint 
gener.«xl colour of the hair above is brownish-gv.ay ; the under 
surface is grayi&li-wliite, :ind the tail pale yellow, uitb a 
black tuft at tlu* lip. 'The muli* deer i.s shy and diffi- 
cult of approach ; it i.s found on both .sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, and extends castwjirds into tho j»rairies of 
LIi^^onri. 

MUIjHAU'SEN (Fr. Mufhnttgi')^ a largo mnnufacluring 
town of Genniiny, in tho x»rovince of Alsaoe, formerly in 
the French de]»;irtment of llaut-Rhiii, and which, with tlio 
communes of lllzacb and Modc‘nto‘nn, thougli entirely sur- 
rounded by France, was a member of the Sni.s.s (knifedora- 
tion till ITtKl, when it voti‘d its annexation to France, nilli 
ivliieh it wa.*j ineorpovated by treaty in 171)8. The town 
wa.s included iu the tcriUoiy eodi d to Germany after the 
ivar of 1870-71, and is now tin* chief ]d;ieo of the district 
of OlM‘re]sa.s». It is situated on tho 111, a feeder of the 
Rhine, at a distance by railway of 27 mih's .south from Col- 
mar, 18 north-west from Ihisel, and iind 03, (>20 Inhabit- 
ants in 1880. Lliilbaiiseu is divided into :iii old and anew 
town; the former on an i.sland in the river, Mliich is here 
cros.sed by several bridges, comprising Catholic chureh(\s, 
a I’rotestaut church, a ,)c\v.s’ synagogue, town-ball, eom- 
iimual collfgo. and hos^jilal ; while* tlie bitter, extending 
along the right bank of the ri\er, lias a square, c’cnitaining 
the exeliuiige and the chamber of commerce. Lliilliausen 
i.s tho chief manufacturing town <*f Alsace, ami has ob- 
tained deserved celebritj* tor its prhitc'd cottons. The other 
manufacture.^ are cotton and woollen yarn, mu.slin, silk, 
woollen cloth, lio.siery, stiaw liats, nioroero leather, soap, 
damask, linen thread, &e. 'I'liere are <l)C-liouses, tanyards, 
metal foundrie.s, and large establisbments for making stc*ani 
mac’hincry. Tliere is also a large trade in corn, wine, 
brandy, groceries, hardware. A chief f<‘:itnre of Miilhausen 
is the district known as tlie worknieirs city,” which W’as 
c.stabli.shed for tin* puriiose of providing each workman and 
I lii.s family with a gnod seiiaiato residence. Its numerous 
j tall chimneys gi\e Llillhausen the appearance <4 a minia- 
ture Llanclie.ster. The canal which unites the Rlione to the 
Rhine pa.sse.s by the town, and tlicrc is also good railway 
,'U‘cuiiimodatioii. 

MUliIi, an island on the w'cstcrn coa.st of S(‘ot,laiid, and 
tlie lliiid largest of tlio ll(*brid<*s. inchuled in Argyleshire. 
Its length, from north to south, is 30 miles, and tho gi'cat- 
e.st width, cast to wc.'*t, is 21. It is separ.ated on tho north- 
east from the mainland hy a narrow .strait called the Sound 
of Mull. Area, 301 square miles. The coast is indented 
hy numerous lochs and hays. Tjie substance of the island 
is priiiciimlly trap rock. 'J'he highest mountain, called 
Benmoi*e, is 3185 feet in ln‘iglit. 

The interior of LIull is trackless, repulsive, and dreary. 
I The soil, where the surface is not covered with crags, 
heath, or swampy morasses, consists of loam and clay, 
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and is fertile. Oats, barley, and potatoes are cultivated. ' 
Tlic breeding of sheep and black cattle is tlic chief indus- 
try. Mull is the seat of a presbytery. The population 
of the island in 1881 was 5229. Tobonnory is the only 
town. 

Moi.t*, Sound of, a tortuous and most picturesque 
channel, seldom more than 2 miles wide and 1 8 in length, 
divides Mull from the Morven district of the county of 
Argylc, and connects Loch Linnlic to Loch Sunart. 

MULL, ill Scotlisli, a snuil'-box made of tlie small 
end of a horn ; also n term used almost synonymously with 
cq/jc, as the Mull of Galloway, the Mull of Cantirc, &c, 

MUL'LET is a name applied to fishes of two difFeront 
families. The mullets proj)er or gray mullets, with which 
the present article will deal, belong to the family Mugllida^, 
of tJie order Acantliopterygii, and arc most nearly allied to 
the families Atlieriuidfc and Sphyrajuidfe. The red mullets, 
or SuHMULLi'/rs, form the family Mull idai, which finds its 
nearest ally in the perches (IVTcid®). 

"J'he gray mulhds liavo a nearly cylindrical body, covered 
w’ith cycloid scales of moderate size. There arc t>vo short 
dorsals, w’iJely apart from each otlier, the lirbl being composed 
of four stiiF spines. The head is flattened, the eyes loi'ge 
and wide apart, the mouth narrow, and the teeth either absent, 
as in Mugil, or exceedingly line. About seventy species of 
mullets are known. ]Mobt are marine, inhabiting the coasts 
of the temperate and tropical zones, but entering the brack- 
ish waters of the mouths of rivers ; a few tropical species 
live exedusively in fresh waters. Tlie Common or Gray 
Mullet capito) is common on the south Knglisli 

coasts, and is found in the Mediterranean and along the 
western coasts of Soutln’rn Kurope. In length it is usually 
about 15 inches, hut sometimes reaches 2 fc(‘t. The top 
of the head and back are dusky gray, ting(‘d with blue; 
the sides and belly arc silvery white, marked with longi- 
tudinal parallel dusky lines. The gray mullet keeps close 
to tlm shores, and often ascends rivers. Its food consists 
of soft or decaying animal or vegetable matters, which it 
swallows mixed with mud or sand, the pharynx being 
modified into a kind of filter in order to prevent hu’ge hard 
substances passing into the stomach. A portion of tho 
stomacli forms a gizzard like that of birds. Gray mullets 
have been kept with much success in fresh-water ponds. 
Their flesh is wholesome, and esteemed for the table. 
Several other species of mullets occur on llritisli coasts. 
Miipil cephalus, a native of the ^leditciTancaii, is l.argcr 
than the preceding .species, and is the most esteemed for 
food. Two oilier genera of JMiigilidm are distinguished 
Agoiiostoma and Myxus. 

MULXZDiE. See Suumulluts. 

MULLINGAR', a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Westmeath, of which it is the capital, connected witl 
Dublin, ifi miles E.N.K., and with the Shannon by tho 
Brosna and the Royal Canal, on the line of the Great 
Midland Western Railway. It is well built, and has tlie 
usual hiiildings of a county town, a convent, barracks, 
good schools, &e. There arc tanneries, breweries, and 
woollen mills. Population in 1881, 4787. 

Mullingar, though modern in appearance, is an ancient 
palatinate town, and has frequently been the headquarters 
for military operations. It was tlm centre of some import- 
ant ones before the siege of Athloiic by William lIL's 

forces. 

MUL'LION, a term in Gothic architocturo applied to 
the upright bars, or sLoiie shafts, tlividiug tlie geneml aper- 
Vure of u window into sccondaiy openings, wdiich are again 
frequently subdivided vertically by a similar shaft crossing 
the iiiullioris horizontally, and therefore called a transom; 
whereby the whole space beneath the head of a window 
(supposing it to be an arched one) is formed into a series 
of panels ill which the glass is fixed, and w'hicli arc some- 
times technically distinguished as lights* For instance, 


the great window in tho west facade of York Cathedral is 
divided into eight lights or compartments by seven mul- 
lions, while that at the cud of Westminster Hall has eight 
mallions and thrice three lights. 

MULBBABY. VmaLIAM. BJi., was born in 178(>, 
at Knnis in Ireland. At the ago of fourteen he was 
admitted as a studeiil into the Royal Academy, London, 
and soon attracted attention by his sketches of domestic 
life and familiar subjects. In 1812 appeared his “ Pinlbh,” 
and in 181.5, “Idle Boys,” which procured him election as 
A.R.A., and three months later the crowding honour of 
R.A. A considerable advance as an artist was iioticeahlo 
in his “ Wolf and Lamb,” in 1828. In 1837 he illustrated 
the “Seven Ages” of Shakspeare; and in 1840 made a 
series of tw’cnty-four exquisite drawings of subjects taken 
from the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” They must be pi onounced 
the artist’s clifi/s-d^muvre. Mulready continued to labour 
to tho last, his latest and finest works being “ Tin? Butt,” 
“ Women Bathing,” and the “ Toy-Seller.” He died, full 
of years and honours, on 17th Jnly, 1883. 

MULTAN' (il/oo/toa), n municipal city and the ad- 
ministrative headquarters of Multan l)i.strict, Punjab, 
British India, is situated 4 miles from the present left hank 
of tho Cheuab, and is inclosed on three sides by a wall 
from ID to 20 feet in height, hut open towards the south, 
where the dry bed of the old Ravi intervenes between tlm 
town and citadel. Tho fortifications were disnnlnth^d in 
1854, but the fort still remains a place of considerable 
strength, occupied by a European garrison. Large and 
irregular suburbs have grown up outside the wall since 
the annexation in 1849. Witliiu the city proper, narrow 
and tortuous streets, often ending in caU-da^Hac, fill .al- 
most tho whole space ; but one broad bazaar (constructed 
by the British immediately after the nnni’xation) runs from 
end to end. Multan is a town of great antiquity, being 
identified with tlie capital of the Malli, whom Alexander 
conquered in his invasion of the Punjab. The principal 
buildings include the shrines of tho Mohammedan saints, 
Bulm-ud-din, Rukhn-ul-alam, lineal descendants of the 
Prophet, wliich stand in the citadel. Close by arc the ro- 
nmins of an ancient Hindu temple of the Karsinh Avatar, 
called Paldadpuri, blown down by the explosion of the 
powder magazine during the siege of 1849. The great, 
temple of the Sun, from which General Cunningham derives 
the name of tho city, once occupied tho very middle of tho 
citadel, hut wnis destroyed during the reign of the zealous 
Mu.sulman Emperor Aurungzebe, who erected a .lama Masjid 
or “cathedral mosque” in its place. This mosque after- 
wards heeame the powder magazine of the Sikhs. As a 
trade centre Multan ranks of first importance, being con- 
nected by rail wilh|L!)hore,and by the Ravi,Jhelum (Jhilam), 
and Chenab with tho whole* Central Punjab. It therefore 
collects into a focus all the trade of tho province with 
Karachi (Kurrachec), and, through Karachi, with Europe. 
Large quantities of raw produce arc annually shipped by 
country boats and by the steamers of the Indus fiotilla at 
Slier Shah, the port of Multan. The trade comprises every 
item of produce, manufacture, and consumption in tho 
whole province — tho chief imports being cotton and ofher 
piece-goods, while tho main staples of export arc sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and wool. The population is 50,000. 

MUL'TZPLS, SUBMULTZFLK. Any number of 
equal magnitudes added together give a multiple of any 
one among them. Thus 4 4 4, or 12, is a multiple of 

4. And submultiple is the inverse term to multiple ; thus 
12 heiug a multiple of 4,4 is a suhmuUiple of 12. 'The 
term submultiplo is equivalent to aliquot part. For 
Least Common Multiple see Oomaion Measukis. 

MUL'TZPLB-FOINDZNG» in the law of Scotland. 
Where there are several claimants of tho same fund, the 
holder of the fund, in order to protect himself from the risk 
of paying it over to tho wrong person, may have the rights of 
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tlie sftveral cl.'iini.'iiits aRCortaincd ami declared by raising 
an action of iniiltiple-poindiiif;. This action, which is said 
to bo peculiar to Scotch practice, is so called “ because 
poindinp; was a term which anciently denoted any distress 
or diligence in order to debate and settle preferences ” (Ersk. 
iv. 3, 23). lienee, according to iho number of competitors 
for the fund, the action was termed a process of double, 
triple, or multiple poinding. A multiple-poinding is Incom- 
petent unless there is “ double-distress ’’—that is, diligence 
done, or at least a competition between difTerent claimants 
(Slmnd's “Practice,” ii. 67i)). “Interpleader” is the 
corresponding English term. 

MUI.TIPX.ICA^TXON. If w'e look at the primary 
rules of arithmetic, wo shall sco that multiplication is the 
only one which cannot be entirely performed upon concrete 
quantities. To or from 100 yards 50 yards can be added 
or subtracted, and 100 yards can be divided by 50 yards; 
but 100 yards cannot be multiplied by 50 yards. The 
very definition of multiplication requires that every question 
should contain a number of times which another iiumher, 
abstract or concrete, is to be repeated ; and this number of 
times or repetitious cannot bo a number of anything else. 
Thus to* talk of multiplying 10 feet by 7 feet is a contra- 
diction in tonus ; if it mean that 10 feet is to be multiplied 
by 7, or that 7 repetitions of 10 feet arc to bo made, 10 
feet is rnultixdied seven times, not seven-ftet times. But if 
it be meant, that 10 feet is to be repeated us often as 7 feet 
eontains one foot, the question 1ms three data, and is in 
fact a question of multiplication in which the number of 
rcpetitioii.s is not given, but is to be extracted from the re- 
sult of a quest ion in division. The symbol of multiplication 
is X ; thus 4 X 0 =s 12. 

The abbrcvmted process of multiplication rests upon tlic 
following principles: — (1) If the parts of a number be 
multiplied, and the resiilts added together, the whole is 
multiplied : thus 18, composed of 13 and 5, is taken 7 
times by taking 13 and 5 each 7 times, and adding the re- 
sults. (2) ISTultiplication by the parts of any number, and 
addition of the results, is equivalent to multiplic.ition by 
the whole; thus 13 taken 7 times and 8 times gives two 
products, the sum of which is 13 taken by 7 -f- 8, or 15 
times. (S) Successive multiplication by two numbers is 
equivalent to one multiplication by the product of these 
two numbers ; thus 7 taken 3 times, and the result taken 
4 times, is 7 taken as many times as there arc units in 4 
times 3, or 12 times. (4) If one number be multiplied by 
another, the result is the same if the multiplicand and 
umltiplicr bo changed : thus 7 times 8 is tlic same thing as 
8 times 7. (6) In the decimal system, the annexing of 

one cipher multiplies by 10, of two ciphers by 100, &c. 

The application of these principles requires that, in the 
decimal system of notation, the products of all simple digits 
up to 0 times 9 should be remembered : this is usually done 
by learning what is called the multiplication table, and this 
table, which is only absolutely necessary up to 9 times 9, is 
usually committed to memory up to 12 times 12. 

The multiplication of sums of money is facilitated by a 
2 )roccss known by the name, of Practice^ 

The multiplication of fractions offers no difliculty when 
the extension of the word multiplication, already described, 
is understood and admitted. For instance, when we have 
to multiply § by tSti or to take § 4-11 tbs of a time, we see 
that § being 1-1 1th of this is and d-llths is 
whence the rule commonly given, namely, multiply the 
numerators together for a numerator, and the dcnoiiiinators 
for a denomiaator. In the multiplication of one decimal 
fraction by another, as 1*23 by -018, the multiplication of 
tlie numerators gives 128 X or 2214, and that of the 
denominators 100 X 1000, or 100,000. But a decimal 
fraction which has 100,000 for its doiiomiiiator, has as 
many places of decimals as there arc in both of the others 
together, whose dcnoiiiinators are 100 and 1000. From 


this consideration the common rule (of marking off as many 
places in the product as there are in both the fatdora) 
immediately follows. The operations of mnltiplicatioii 
h.*ivo been much .ibbreviatiHl by the use of LooAniTiiMa. 
A little care will often enable a considerable abbreviation 
to be made even in the ordinnry pnieti<! 0 . Thus if wo 
have to multiply any number by 7-1284 we may do so at 
three operations ; multiplying first by 7 (tliat is by 70,000), 
then multiplying our product by (I (as 0 x 7 = 42), and 
setting our figures two places to tlu* right, .and finally mul- 
tiplying tlie line just obtained by 2 (ns 42 X 2=81). and 
setting the I'e&ult again two places to the right. Thus 

16592 

7 128 I 

116114 

696861 

131)3728 


1232520128 

An excellent test of the. acrurney of an operation in 
multiidication is afibrded by caslinr/ out vines. Casting 
out nines from a ntinibcr is efiucted by adding nil 
the integers together and deducting 9 whenever the sum 
is equal to or above 9, continuing the addition with 
the remainder only. Tims casting out nines from the 
number 895427 would be done thus; 8 and 9 are 17, 
reiiminfler 8, and 5 are 1 3, remainder 4, and 4 are 8 and 
2 are 10, remainder 1 , and 7 aiv 8. Let the sum to b« 
tested be as under 

895427 
64 

3581708 
5372562 

57307328 

Draw a St. Andrew’s cross beside the sum ns shown ; at 
the left hand put the remainder after easting out nines 
from the multiplic.and, and at the right litind the similar 
rcinahuler from the multiplier (6 and 4 are 10, remainder 
1) : imilliply these together and put the product at the top 
of the cross, casting out nines if it is over 9. Then cast 
out iniM'S from llio product of the sum and place the 
rcm.'iindcv at the foot of the cross. It must he the same 
as the figure at the head if the sum is accurately worked. 

MUXa'TURSS. In Scotch law, a right of thirlagc or 
of restriction of lands and their inh.abitants to a particular 
mill for the purpose of grinding their grain, constitutes a 
frequent clause in old charters. Tlie dues p.iyabJc to the 
miller in respect of this right were called multures (inoli- 
turcc). 'rhoy might be payable either in money or in kind. 
A similar custom is sometimes found in F.nglish manors; 
and a covenant to do suit t« a particular mill is occasionally 
inserted in an English lease. 

MUM, a kind of ale or beer very common in Germany, 
and fonneily used in England. It is made of malt and 
wheat, with sometimes oats and hean-meal added, instead 
of malt solely. It is not so palatable nor so agreeable as 
English ale or beer. 

MUMMSRS, masked players of the middle ages. Tho 
word is the Old French inoimnaur^ and comes from an Old 
Teutonic word viumme^ a mask. No doubt tlie W’ord is 
imitative from tlie sound mvm^ which foolish nurses make 
even in our own day to startle children, at tho same time 
covering their faces, as if to represent a lion or a bear 
grow'liug, or what not. 

Muminings were sometimes very splendid pageants. 
Stow has proseiwed an account of a magnificent entertain- 
ment of this sort given by the city of London in 1377 to 
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Kicli.ird II., just before bis accession, while Edward III. 
yet, lived. A hundred and thirty citizens took part, per- 
sonifying the emperor and his knights, the pope and his 
cardinals, and accompanied with torches and much music. 
Some of tliem on an'iving at Kennington Palace expressed 
their deau’e to play dice with the prince for various cosily 
prizes ; and he agreeing to this, they so arranged that the 
prince always won. 

In rahyan’s Chronicle wo read how in Henry IV.’s reign 
provision was made for a great “ l)ysgnysyng«i or a Mnm- 
myiigf? to he shewyd to the Kynge upon Tvvclfthc Nyglit,” 
but how in the morning some of the. mummers repented 
and betrayed to the king how that they “ wyth the other 
Lordys iiforenamyd were appointyd to sle(slay) Iiyin in the 
tyrne of tlie fore sayd I)ysgnysyngc.” And that this 
favourite pastime of “dressing-up” really oftentimes 
covered seriously injurious designs we learn further from 
an ordinanco of Henry VITI., himself an ardent mummer 
(see a line scene in Shakspeani’s “ Henry VIll.” i. 4), 
W'Jicr(‘in is provided iJiat “ if any persons do disguise 
iJicmselves in apjiarel, and cover their faces witli visors, 
gathering a company together naming tluanselvcs Mum- 
mers, which use to come to the dwelling-places of men of 
lioiiour and other substantial! persons, wlieniiipon murders, 
felonic, rape, and other great hurts and inconveniences 
have aforetime growen and hereafter be like to come*, by 
the colour thereof, they should be arrested by the king's 
liege ])eople as vagabondcs and committtjd to the Gaolc 
without bayle or mainpTise for tlu; apace of three months 
and to fine, at the king’s pleasure.” 

But the famous mummings before IClizabcth, at Kenil- 
worth, .and similar entertainments in the early ])art of the 
Stuart-period remind us that tJjo national pastime died a 
hard death. J’uritaiiism and not proelamalions killed it. 

MUM'MIUS, 1.UCIVS ACHAICUS» a distinguished 
jfomiiii of the rejmhlic. His father (also Lucius Mummius) 
Jiad been a man of murk, tribune of the p)e,1is 187 n.r., and 
jirailur 177. Lucius the Younger W’as prictor in 15*1, and 
distinguished himself in Spain. In l-ld lie w’a.s eonsul, 
and undertook an expedition to Greece, wbie,h he conducted 
W’ith such thoiougli suc'cess as to I’arn the surname of 
Acha/cas, from tlie, name of the, province of Ackain., Into 
which he eonverlcd the, wliolc country, ^luiiiinius had 
lirst to eiieounlcr the army of the Acluiian T/‘agm* before 
Coviulh, hut. hi.s was an easy victory over forces weak in 
themsehos and torn by inner di.ssension.s. Corinth was 
blianitfully treated by tiie Homans, for the appreciation of 
articli'S of luxury and eJeganee liad not }ot come to the 
Romans, mere r<»ugh soldiers as tlicy w’crc. l*olyhius, tlie 
historian, said soldiers played at clniuglits upon a famous 
}naslcrpiee,e of the painter Aristoidus, and when Mummius 
sent some of the priceless Greek pictures to Rome, the citizens 
there finding them soiled by age, washed them with many 
scrubbings, .and were surprised when they disappeamd 
altogether. Thus were the treasures of Corinth not only 
plundered, but wasted, and wo are left to mourn without 
one single })ie,turo to justify the laudations of Zeuxis and 
Apelles. The city was burnt to tlie ground after having 
been tliorouglily plundered and tlic hdiabitants sold as 
slaves. Itfuch of the artistic spoil was pnrehnsed by the 
wise king of ' Pergamus, wlio knew its value, for a mere 
nominal sum in comparison with its true priec*. 

Barbarian though ho wUvS in art matters, Mummius was 
one of the. best of the great republicans, keen-witted, 
^honourable, and just. lie remained two years in Aehaia, 
settled the whole government of the jirovincc, appointed 
the officials, and restored a semblance of order to a country 
long distracted. Although ho was their eoiKpieror, the 
Greeks respected and trusted him. He entered Rome in 
triumpli oil his return. He served tlio ceiisorslup with 
Scipio Africanus in me. 142. 
mmSY. See. Embalming. 


AIUBIPS, the popular name for an acute, febrile, infec- 
tious disease, attended with a swelling of the salivaiy 
glands, generally limited to the parotid gland, but which 
may include those under the jaw and tongue as well. It 
Is technically known as Parotitis^ and in Scotland it is 
frequently termed The Branhs, 

It is most commonly seen in young persons — boys, grow- 
ing girls, and young men; and though it may occur in 
adults of either sex, it is said to bo very rare after the ago of 
thirty. While it may arise through unfavourable hygienic 
surroundings, it is distinctly infectious, and it is conveyed 
as a rule from person to pei*son by contagion. Its inciiba- 
fion-poriod varies from eight days to three weeks. The 
first signs of tiio disease are usually a feeling of restJessne.ss 
and chill, followed by slight pain in the neighbourhood 
of one ear, which is greatly increased daring any exercise 
of tlio jaw, ns in eating. The characlcri.stic swelling then 
appears, and increases until it causes considerable deformity 
of the face, tlie' patient sulFering at the same lime from 
headache, thirat, loss of appetite, and general uiujaslnoh.'?. 
Tho tcmperatm*c, wJiicIi at the outset generally reaches 100“ 
or 101“, and sometimes rises to 108“ or 104“, n.sually 
subsides as the swelling increases, and fulls to the iionnal 
on tlie third or fourth day of the disease. The swelling, 
which commences just below the ear behind the angle of 
the jaw, often increases to such an extent as to involvo 
more or less the whole of one side of the face and neck, 
and it is uniformly smooth and more or less tender all over 
the .surface. In tho majority of cases it begins first on 
one side, and then a.s this subsides tlu? other side is usually 
attacked, but occasionally both sides arc afleclcd at the 
:amc time. After tlio continuance of these symptoms for 
about six or (‘iglit days, or in mild cases for a less period, 
they usually begin to abate, and in Hjitc or lour days tiny 
disajipear and the di.seaso is at an end. It not unfrcipieut ly 
happ<!ns, however, that tho disea.se during its progress 
shifts its ground, and the fesfes in tlu* mate sex, or the 
mamvfOi in tho female liccomo swollen and painful. In 
such ease.*?, however, the inflammation of these parts is usually 
diglil and is seldom very painful or long continued. A 
more serious but very rare complication i.s for tlio inflam- 
uatiou to become transferred to tho membranes of tho 
brain, tlius sotting np a very serious and dangerous disease. 

The troalraent of mumps consists in insuring rest and 
protection from changes of tcinperatun*, tlic. rcgnlatiou of 
the bowels by nn'ans of gentle cvacuants, and the adniini.s- 
Iralion of a light, soft, and nourishing diet. I'liirst may 
be allayed liy tlie use of lemonade to which a little bicar- 
bonate of potash lias been added, and ice is always grateful 
to the patient. Local treatment is not often required, but 
when the swelling is very painful the alTocted parts may bo 
fomented with warm water, after which tluy sliould bo 
carefully dried and covered so as to prevent a chill. In 
the convalescent stage, tonics, such as quinine, iron, the 
mineral acids, cod-liver oil, &c., are useful. As a rule tho 
disease, though painful, is not dangei-ous, and ono attack 
generally ensures a future immunity from infection. 

MUN'DJC is the term used by miners, &c., for, the 
miJicral liiON PyJtfTEs or bisulphide of iron (FoSj»). It 
larnrs associated 'with most nielalliferous minerals in beds, 
-md it is not uncommonly found in disseminated crystals 
in some igneous and sedimentary rocks. 

BIUN'GO, a term applied to woollen cloth manufactured 
from old wool that has been obtained from tho rags of 
hard fabrics. Those rags arc torn into fibre by the. action 
of cylindrical machines armed with strong teeth. Though 
soft and warm, and capable of a fine finish, mungo is 
necessarily wanting in strength and substance, and is chiefly 
employed in linings, paddings, blankets, and druggets. 

MUK'GOOS. See ICIINEU.MON. 

MU'NICB (in German Afiinchen)^ tho capital of tho 
kingdom of Bavaria, is situated on tho left or west bank 
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the Isar, licro crossed l)y several bridges, 225 miles west 
of Vienna, on a barren plain, and is one of the most 
elevated cities in Europe, being more than 1600 feet above 
the level of tbo sea. The climate is variable and some- 
what cold. The modern town, with its fine suburbs, has 
grown up around the old town, wliich fonns a semicircle 
with its base resting on the river. The largest suburb is 
the An, lying beyond the two arms of the Isar, and con- 
nected with the old city by two bridges. Th(‘ population 
in 1881 was 230,023, cliiefly Roman Catholics, Before 
1820 Munich w*ns a second-rate German capital, not dis- 
fingnished for its arcbitccture, hut merely ns the residence 
of the Elector of Bavaria. It owes its present bcanty and 
celebrity as a scat of tbo fine arts chiefly to Ludwig I., 
king of Baviiria, who abdicated in favour of liis son in 
1848. He devoted his fortune and the best portion of his 
life to its embellisliraeut ; and the iiiixu'ovcmcnts in it. 


including the erection of numerous public edifices, museums, 
churches, &c., were planned under his auspices, chiefly by 
one eminent architect, Von Klenzc. Sculpture and patiit- 
ing were equally patronized, and the arts of painting in 
fresco, in encaustic, and on glass, were revived with only 
p.artial success. The houses of the old part of the city of 
Munich are irregular in size and form; their fronts are 
crowded with w'indows, .and are ornamented with stucco 
patt<5ni8 and scroll-work. The great market-place 
(Schranncn-Platz) and neighbouring streets still retain the 
character of ancient ]\liinicb. In the new quarters .aud 
suburbs bcy«nd the line of the old walls, the number of 
fine buildings, for the jnost part imitations of famous edi- 
fices which Jiave been erected in recent times, Jins scarcely 
a jmrallel in any other European capital. 

The following arc the principal public buildings: — The 
Alte Resideiiz, or old palace, is a Aii&t pile, said to have 
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1)ecn erected from the design of Vasari, by ^laximilian I., 
at the close of the sixteenth century. Vast as this pile 
before was, it has been gi'eatly extended by two others, 
namely, the Ncue Residenz (new palace), or Kunigsbau, 
and the Festsaalbau, which may be considered as incorpor- 
ated with it, find forming together with it one enormous 
mass of building. Tlic KOnigsbau, begun in 1826, fi-om 
the designs of Leo von Klenze, fuljoins the old jialace at 
its south-west angle, and foi'ins the north side of the klax 
Joseph’s Platz ; while the centre is .adorned with the splen- 
did colossal monument in bronze of King AT iiximilinn .Tosepli. 
The facade of the KOnigsbau is 406 feet in length. The 
exteiior is severe and monotonous. The interior has ob- 
tained its celebrity on account of the tasto displayed in its 
decorations, the extensive employment of fresco painting 
find sculpture, and the high talent manifested in them by 
Schnorr, Ziinmennauu, Knulbach, Schwanthaler, and other 
^irtists. The second and later addition to the Residenz, 


also by Klenze, called the Fcstsanlban, has a facade towards 
the Hofgarten (of which it extends along the south side 
about 800 frel in length). The Hofgarten itself is a 
planted squai'c of about 1 100 feet from cost to wi'St and 
700 from norlh to south. Around two sides of it are 
arcades ilecoruted with frescoes. 

The Glyptothek, or sculpture gall(‘ry, stands with its 
south or principal front towards n large open space called 
the Ki)uigs]datz. It is about 220 feet square in plan, with 
a court in the centre. The front is in the Greek style, of 
great beauty. The I’inakothek, in some respects the best 
of Klenze's works, is a niueb more extensive edifice than the 
Glyptothek, and altogether diftcrent liotli in its plan and 
its styh? of architecture. On the lower floor, at the west 
end of riio building, are a library ami rooms for collections 
of Y»rints and drawings. The upper floor c-ontains one of 
the most in.’ifnificeut eollectioiia of pictures in tbo world. 
The new I'inakothokis devoted to the works of recent artists. 
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The AJIerJieiligen Kapelle, or chapel royal, is in the 
Hyzantiiifi or Lornbardic style of architecture. It is about 
70«fectwide and 70 liigh, exclusive of the lower portion on 
each side, covered with u lialf-gable, whereby the entire 
width is increased to about 100 feet. The interior is very 
magnificent. The principal walls are covered with frescoes 
on u gold ground. On the south side of this magnificent 
chapel is the Hof Theatre, tlic largest in Germany, contain- 
iiig scats for 2100 spectators. On the west side of the 
Odeon-JMatz are the Odeoii Palace and Lcuchteiiberg 
Palace, whose opposite fronts towards the street that runs 
between them ])rescrit two liandsoim* fu9}4des in the Italian 
style. Northwards fi oin the Odcon- Platz runs the Ludwigs * 
Strasse, one of the huiidsoiiiest and most regular streets in 
Munich, having on its east side the Kriegs-Minisleriuni, 
the public library, the laid wigs Kirclie; on its we.stern side, 
the Maximilian Palace, Blind Institute, &c., and terminat- 
ing in tbe spaeions qn.ailvangle of the Georgianum, or uni- 
versity buildings. All these are modern buildings, of great 
inagnitiule and beauty, and they render the Ludw igs-Stnisse 
one of the noblest streets in Kurope. In the fine Maxi- 
mi I ian-Btrasse, three.-quarters of a mile in length, are 
situated the Government buildings and the Bavarian 
Naliuual Museum. The latter contains a magiilliceiit and 
unrivalled collection of objects illustrative of tbe jivogrcss 
of eivilization and art. At the end of the Maximilian- 
Strassc is the ]\Iaxiiniliaiicum, founded to give advanced 
iustnietioii to students wlio have shown special aptitude 
for tbe civil service. 

The eatbcdial, or Fraueiikirche, ■which W’as begun }>y 
Duke Sigmund in 1408, and completed twi-nty years after- 
wards, is a brick building, in a poor style of Gothic nrehi^ 
tectiire. It has two towers, 81U feet in height. Next in 
point of antiquity is St. Salvator’s, now tlie Greek ehnrch, 
i'rccted in 1494 ; after w'hie-h, according to the MU’ccssioii 
of dates, comes St. Michael’s, or the HofkircliCj built in 
1783. It is 280 feet in length, in the form of a cross, and is 
a tmly beautiful structure. It conlahis Thorwaldacn’s mag- 
iiiliceut work, the tomb of Eug6iie Beauliaruais, duke of 
Lcuchtenbcrg, and stepson of Napokjon Bonaparte. Other 
ehuvehes are the Trinity Church; Ludwigs Kirelie; tho 
Chuicli of St. Maiia Ililf, in the Au suburb, a fine archi- 
tectiiTul work in the Pointed style; the Basilica of St. 
Bouifneius, by Ziiblnud, in the Byzantiuo or l.oinbard style, 
of great beauty, and richly decorated; the Church of the 
Theatincr, with the burial vaults of llic royal family; and 
Protustani and Greek j>laces of worship, a Jews’ synagogue, 
&c. The Old and the New Bathhaus are worthy of men- 
tiou. In front of tlie latter is a beautiful l)ronze fountain, 
where tlie butchers’ apprentices “take up their freedom,” 
and to do so have to lake the Melzgursprung or butchcTs* 
leap into tho basin of the fountain, on the occasion of the 
annual festival in cornmemorntion of the uhah’meut of the 
great plague which m 1623 had been raging in llie city. 
'J’he opera-house, university, academy of art, and post oflice 
also deserve mention among tiic public buildings, and a 
monument erected to Maximilian 11. in 1876 is very line. 
There arc also two triumphal arches, one an imitation of 
the arch of Conslautine, and the other to celebrate the 
struggle of tho Greeks for freedom, and the glories of tlie 
reign of King Olho, who by a singular coincidence retunied 
home from his kingdom the day after this inomimcnt was 
inaugurated, 30 th October, 1867. In the Ivarolinen-PJatz 
is an 'obelisk 100 feet high, w'hich Avas made out of cannon 
tak<>u from the UusBians in 1812, and was erected to the 
memory of the 80,000 Bavir’ians who w'crc engaged in that 
eamp(iigii. Near tlic Kofgarten is an imitation of an 
English park, culled llie Eiiglisclicr Garten. At the 
wvht of the city js a colossal bronze statue of “ Bavaria,” 
by Schwantbaler, 84 feet high, and near it stands the “Hall 
of Fume.” 

All tlie superior courts, &c., of the Bavarian dominions 


arc held in Munich, w’hich has numerous public scientific 
and literary institutions. Among tluun are — the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, founded in 1 769 ; the Lcuchtonberg 
Gallery, formed by Prince Eughne Boauharnais; an academy 
of aris, with a triennial exhibition, salaried profi^ssors, and 
pensioned students ; and tho Royal Library, which has up- 
wards of 800,000 volumes and 21,000 MSS. A general 
conservator lias under his care the public library of 400,000 
volumes and 8500 MSS. ; the museum of natural liistury; 
tho Brazilian museum, composed of the collections formed 
by Dr. Spix and Dr. Martins ; the physical, mathematical, 
.and polytechnic collections; the hotaiiic garden, the cab- 
inet of medals, the antiquarium or cabinet of antiquities, 
the chemical laboratory, the maguetical and meteorological 
ohscrvatoiy at the village of Bogenhausen, 2 miles to tho 
north-east, &c. There are two gymnasia for the higher 
branches of education, tho military academy, the veterinary 
and xnedieal-cliiiical schools, the seminary fur forming 
teachers, thi^ central polyteclmic, and numerous <ithor 
schools of art and science. Tho university comprises live 
faculties, and has sixty ordinary and tw’elvo extra(»rdijiary 
professors, a medical school, and a library of J (>0,000 vol- 
umes. It was founded in 1472, removed from 1/indshut 
to Munich in 1826. Tho charitable institutions of the city 
are numerous. 

The manufactures of Munich are of many difierent kinds, 
chiefly for the consumption of the city and iieiglil>oiirhood ; 
the articles made arc waxcloth, silk, damask, paperhang- 
ings, carriages, pianos, &c. ; but except bronze and iron 
works, silk mills and sugar refineries, the city has few fac- 
tories. There are extensive breweries for tiic national bev- 
erage, Bavarian beer ; some distilleries, tanneries, &c. Tlio 
city is celebrated for the excellent matbematical, surgical, 
and optical instninicnts — telescopes especially — made in it. 
It is also famed for its lithographers, an art invented hero 
about 1800, engravers, and glass painters. Munieh is sup- 
posed to derive its name from having been fonudod, in 962, 
on a site belonging to a fraternity of monks (rnuHchen), It 
was walled by Otho IV. in 1167, and taken by the Swedes 
under Gustavus Adolphus in 1632. 

MUNtCIPAL CORPORATIONS. The term muni- 
cipal is derived from llio Latin adjective maniaipalis^ which 
signiiics apticrtainiug to a tnunidpium. The wrord miini- 
cipium had several early historical Bignifications among 
the Romans. Our municipal corporations resemble tlie 
Italian cities iu the later period of the republic. After 
the Sorial War, n.c. 90, the Italian towns liecame members 
of the Roman state ; they were subject to Rome, but re- 
tained their own local administration. Both tlie original 
Homan colon ics in Italy and the municipia (not colonics), 
.IS they wero called, enjoyed this free condition. A muni- 
cipal constitution was the characteristic of these Italian 
towns. The notion of an incorporated body, as applied to 
a town community, was familiar to the Romans, and their 
several municipalities were accordingly considered and 
called Republics (JidpuhlicoaX The Boinau colonies in 
Italy had a popular assembly and a seuatc, as Rome had ; 
the people chose their own magistrates, and they had legis- 
lative power in their own concenis. The liLstory of tlicso 
Italian municipalities is traced by Savigny, in his “ History 
of the Roman I.aw in the Middle Ages ” (vol. i.) As those 
coininnnitics existed wherever the Romans fonned a pro- 
vincial government, it is all but historically demonstrated 
that the town comninnitics of our country, and of other 
parts of Europe where they exist, have either been directly 
transmitted from tlie Roman town communities as they 
existed under the empire, or have been formed on that 
model. The Romans had colonies iu England, in the 
proper sense of that term ; and the word colonia always 
Implies a local administration. It cannot be proved that 
the Saxons brought with them to England a system of 
town communities ; nor was their mode of settlement of 
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Buch a character as to lend us to suppose that tliey could 
have cstablislifd them at lirst. They certainly found them 
existing in tlic chief towns of the kingdom, and it is prob- 
able that this Roman institution has continued without 
interruption from the first reduction of England to a Roman 
province to the present time. 

Under the Anglo-Saxon government the revenue of the 
king, or rather of the state, bad been collected in each shire 
by liic shire-reeve, and in each municipal town by an elected 
functionary, called a borougli-rcevc or port-recvc. But after 
the Conquest, instead of the elective Saxon reeve, there was 
placed over each shire a Noi*mau visconnt, and over each 
municipal town a bailiff, both appointed by the Norman 
king. In Ihcir eager desire to rid themselves of the royal 
bailiff, boroughs offered the king a higher sum to be col- 
lected from and by themselves, and transmitted directly 
to his exchequer, than he could farm their town for to an 
individual ; and hence the frequent eliarters which wc soon 
find issuing to one borough after another, granting it to 
the burgesses in foo-farm, that is, in pernuintJiit possession 
so long as they should punctually pay the stipulated ciwn- 
reiit. 

Tlic interference of a royal provost in their internal con- 
cerns being thus withdrawn, the towns rcturaed naturally 
to tlndr former free municipal organization. They had 
once more a chief administrator of their own choice, though 
in few cases was he allowed to resume either of the old 
designations, borough-reeve and port-reevc. In all cases he 
now acted as bailiff of the Norman king ; accounted at the 
excliequcr for the farm or ci'own-rent of tlie borough ; in 
most, ho received the Nonnan appellation of mayor, which, 
denoting in that language u municipal chief officer, was 
less odious to the Kaxon townsmen than that of bailiff: 
though in some ho received and kept the title of bailiff 
only. 

The charters (»f the Norman kings were addressed to 
“ the citizens,” “ the burgesses,” or “ the men ” of such a 
city or horougli ; and the sum of the descripti(»u of a bur- 
gess, townsman, or member of the coiniimnity of the borough, 
as Madox in his “Firma Burgi” observes, was this: — 
“ They were deemed townsmen who had a settled dwelling 
in the town, who merchandized there, wdio were of the 
bans or guild, wlio were in lot and scot witli the lownsmcn, 
and W'ho used and enjoyed the liberties and free customs 
of the town.” The titles to borough freedom by birth, 
uppreuiiceship, and marriage, all known to be of very remote 
antiquity, seem to liave been only so many modes of ascer- 
taining the general condition of established residence. The 
freemen’s right of exclusive trading had some giound of 
justice when tlioy who enjoyed it exclusively supported the 
local burdens. Edward lIL’s laws of the staple authorized 
the residence of non-freemen in the staple towns, hut at 
the same time empowered the community of the borough 
to compel them to contribute to the public burdens ; and 
under these regulations it is that the residence of non-frcc- 
iiKMi appears first to have become frequent. 

The progi-csB of wealth, ptipulation, and the useful arts 
produced, in many of the greater towns, the subdivision of 
the general community into guilds of particular trades, 
called in many instances since the Norman era couijmiiUsy 
which thus became avenues for admission to the general 
franchise of the municipality. In their greatest prosperity 
these fraternities, more especially in the metropolis, became 
important bodies, in which tlm whole community was en- 
rolled ; each had its distinct common -hall, made by-laws 
for the regulation of its particular trade, and had its com- 
mon property ; while the rights of the individuals composing 
them, as members of the great general community, remained 
the same. 

The sole legislative assembly in every municipal town or 
borough was originally the Saxon folk-moU^ or meeting 
of the whole community, culled in many places the hundred^ 


and where held within doors, the kus-^ting or the common^ 
hall, Tliis assembly was held for mutual advice and gtui- 
cral determination on the affairs of the community, whether 
in the enacting of local regnlations, called burgh-laws^ the 
levying of l<K’al taxes, the selling or leasing of public pro- 
perty, the administration of jiistie^e, the appointment of 
municipal officers, or any other matter affect iiig the general 
interests. In this assembly, held commonly once a week, 
appeared the body of bnrgt>sse.s in person, to wlmin, together 
with their officers, whom they elected annually, every general 
privilege conveyed h} tin* royal eharters was granted ; and 
however vested in later times, every ]»ower exercised in tho 
ancient boroughs lias deri\ed its origin from the acts of 
this asse!n})ly. 

The rieliesL and m«»st influential persons being generally 
chosen by the inhabitants at large to tlie highest jdaces 
in the ininiielpal conneils, were often tempted to seek tin? 
perpetuation of tlieir autliorily without the necessity of 
frequent appeals to tin* popular voice, and even to usurp 
powers whicli it liad not delegated at all. Such usurpations, 
how'ever, were often vigorously resisted by tho community 
.•it large; and the cont(*sts were sometimes so violent and 
obstinate as to h‘:id to bloodshed. But in course of time, 
tho crown itself, so long indifferent to the details of muni- 
cipal arrangements, found sufficient motives for encouraging 
these endeavours of internal parties to form close ruling 
bodies irresponsible to the general community. 

We find ill tho reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, besides seventeen br*roughs restored to parliamunlai-y 
existence, foity-six now first beginning to send members 
t(i ParHamcnt, making altogether an additi«m to tlie former 
representation (as no places were now omitted) of sixty- 
tlnve places returning 1211 members. But the most im- 
portant feature in Ibis policy of the crown at this period 
— that wbieli mainly contributed to attain the object of 
that poliey— was its novel assumption of the right of 
remoulding, by governing eharters, the munieijml consti- 
tution of tlu'se new or revived parliamentary boroughs. 
IBost of these charters expressly vested the local govern- 
ment, and sometimes tho immediate election of the 
parliamentary representatives, in small conneils, origin- 
ally nominated by the crown, to he ever after self- 
elected. This was the first great step on the part of the 
crown in undermining tho political independence of the 
English municipalities. The Stuarts fullow-ed the example 
of Elizabeth, and attacked the constitutions even of the 
pre.scriy>tive parliamentary muuie.ipalit ies. 

As a matter of course, tho self-elected irresponsible 
bodies, favoured by the erowu on account of their servility 
and the facility with which they might ho corrupted, soon 
became oppressive, jiartial, and unjust, and the abuses 
rampant in the municipal corptautions of the kingdom 
were for more than tw’o centuries matters of constant com- 
plaint. But nolhiiig of importaneo was effected in tho 
w.ay of reform until after Ihu passing of the Reform Act of 
Ill 1833 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the existing slate of the municipal ciirporations 
of JCiigland and ^^■ales, anil tho reports of the commission- 
ers show'ed that throughout the kingdom a general and just 
dlssatisfaeliim existed with the state, of the municipal 
institutions, great distrust of tho self-elected councils, and 
discontent luidor the burden of local taxation for purposes 
which wore regarded with suspicion. In 1835, an Act 
I to provide for the regulation of municipal corporations in 
I England and Wales (5 and (J Will. JV. c. 7G) was passed, 

I ami soon afterwards the mimiei]>:il eurfioratiuns of Ireland 
I and Scotland were i*eforincd upon similar lines. F orty- 
two amending Acts of this great measure were subsequently 
passed, and in 1882 the whole were consolidated into ouo 
compreheusivc statute (the ^Tunicipal Corporations Act) 
which now regulates the law upon this subject. 

In the ordinary English municipal borough tho corpo- 
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rati*»n is composed of n mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, act- 
jii|f by a council clcclcd by tlie general body of qtialificd cor- 
])wator8. TIh^ number of councillors varies from twelve to 
forty-eight, according lo the size of the borough, and in 
case of a new incoriwration the number is fixed by a pro- 
vision of the charter. 

The coviicillors^ collectively called “ the council ” of the 
borough, are the body from among whom the matjor and 
aldermen are chosen, and of whom these functionaries 
eontiniie after their election to constitute a part. The 
council collectively is inlrustt'tl with the. whole, of the de- 
liberative and administrative functions of the corporation. 
They appoint Ihe. towii-elerk, treasurer, and other officers 
for carrying into execution the various powers mul duties 
vested ill I hem by the Act. They iniiv apj>oint as many 
committees, eitlicr of a gcner.'il or sjiccial nature, for any 
purpose which in their judgment would bo btdltn* regulated 
and managed by such commitlees. The acts of every com- 
mittee must be submitted to the whole council ftn* approval, 
lest the borough sliould hcj governed by a small knot of 
])ersons, whose appointment as a committee would thus hc- 
eonio as much a matter of favour, contest, and corruption 
as that of the old municipal governing bodies. The 
council exeeule all tlio offices previoii.sly executed liy the 
r.oi'i>orate bodies whom they superseded. They appoint 
from tlnnr own body a Watch Committee, of which the 
mayor is, by virtue of his office, the head; and this com- 
mittee a]»poiuts a suflicient number of efleclive men to act 
as constabh'S and jircscrve the peace by da}’ and night. 

The councillors hold offie<; for three years, one-third of 
their mnnbi'v licing annually renewed by election. The alder- 
men are dieted liy the. councillors ami hold office for six 
years, onc-hulf of their iiumlier ndiring every three }car.s 
in rotation. The ma^'or lu)l<l.s office for one year, ami 
he is elected by tlin council, either from its <»wn body, 
or from the hociy of citizens, but it is only on rare oc- 
casions that til* jirnver of electing nn outsider as alderman 
or mayor is exeiTi«tHl ]>y the council. 'J’lui mayor i.s the 
<‘hiof officer of the borough, and within his jtirisdictiun 
takes ])reeedenco of every one, /gentle or simple. In some 
boroughs ho is awarded a salary or allovvanee in consider- 
ution of the demands mad(‘- iqion bis hospitality, but in 
other.s the cost of maintaining the dignity of the town in 
this re.sp"el falls entirely njxm his private res*mrcc,s. 

Tlu: coniicil have the contiul of the borough fund ; any 
surplus in which, after payment of nil neee.ssary expenses 
and of all just deinaiuls, they are lo :ii»idy for tlio public 
henelit of the inhahilants and imjirovement of thehorougli. 
If the fund be insufficient they ani to order a borough rale, 
ill the nature of a county rate, to make up tlio dcliciency, 
for which special purpose alone they have the powers of 
jnstieo.-s of peace given to Ihein for asses.sing, collecting, 
and levying it. 

The wholj of th. accounts are audited by borough audi- 
tors, of whoM one must he a councillor appointed by the 
mayor, and the, other two elected by the burgesses from 
persons qualilied t<' be councillors. The iiiidit, however, is 
practically inellective, as the auditors have no j)owcr to 
.'•urcliarge improper exjicndituiv, which can only be cbal- 
leng'xl by writ of certiorari, 

\\ itli regard lo the administration fff justice in boroughs, 
llu! queen is empowered to appoint as many persons as she 
m.ay think proper to bo justices of the. pence^ who arc not 
rixpiiirJ to have any qualification by estate. The council 
also of any borough m.ay, if they think h necessary that 
one Ml* nior*' salaried police mar/istrates should be appointed, 
maV* a by-l.ivv fixing the amount of salary, and thereupon 
the queiMi may appoint such person as slie may think fit, so 
that the person be a bairistcr cf five years’ standing. The 
appointment is given to lh(i crowm in order that the ad- 
miiiislratioii <jf justice may be above the suspicion of Wing 
tainted by jiarty or local interests, a suspicion wliich might 1 


be incuiTcd, and even deserved, were the appointment made 
by the council. The justices of the peace may appoint a 
clerk, and the appoiniinent is one for which there is usually 
a keen competition. 

In boroughs where the council shall signify their desire 
to that cffiect by petition, sotting forth the grounds of their 
I application, the state of the gaol, and the salary which they 
are willing to pay, the crown may appoint a recorder for 
any one such borough, or for any two or more honftighs 
conjointly. The recorder must be a barrister of not Ic.ss 
than live years’ standing. He is, by virtue of his office, a 
justice of the peace of the borough, and is to have prticed- 
erice wdthin the borough next after the mayor. Such 
boroughs arc to have separate courts of ijuartcr- sessions of 
tlio peace, which Is to be a court of record, having cognizance 
of all crimes, offences, and other matters cogniz.il)lc by any 
court of quarter-sessions for counties, the recordia* btdng 
enabled to do all things necessary for cxerci.siiig such juris- 
diction, notvviihslandiiig liis being the sole judge. 

Towns which are not incorporated may obtain a charter 
of incorporation by petition to the Privy Council, .and the 
178 boroughs included in the Act of 18.S5 have now grown 
to 212. 

MUN' JEBT, Uie root of the liubia cordlfoUa^ used for 
dyeing purposes. It has been imported into European 
countries as a substitute for madder. The supplies brought 
into 1h<5 United Kingdom are cliicdy derived from Bombay 
and Bengal, and tlieir value on importation is between 20s. 
and 30.1. per cwt. 

MUN'JISTIN, an orange colouring matter found in 
East Indian madder {lluhia mvnjista, natural onlo 
Rubiaccai), The formula is ObH^O.). It is allied to alizarin 
and purpurin, containing two atoiiw loss carbim than the 
I former, and one atom less than the latter. It is soluble 
in hot water and alcohol, and eryst.allize.q in brilliant 
yellow plates, subliiiiiiig readily without decomposition. 
It dissolves in cohl sulphuric acid. The orange solution m.ay 
be Iieated without decomposing it, and the miiiijistin pre- 
cipitated by the addition of water. With mordants it 
dyes f.ihries n bright orange. 

MUN'STEBy one of the four provinces into which Ire- 
land is divided. It comprehends the southern part of the 
i.‘)lttiid, and is bounded W., S., and S.E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; N. mid N.E. it is conterminous with the provinces 
of Conuanght and Leinster, The provinco is divided into 
iliii six couiitic.s of Cr.Aur., Coicic, Kkury, LiMEiiTinv, 
Tii*i*ekaiiy, and WA'i’KitroitD. 

History, — The kingdom of Munster existed at an early 
period of Irish history. Before the Norman Conquest it 
was divided into North and South Munster. In llui eleventh 
century Brian, surnarned Bom or Boroimhe, acquire, d so 
high a reputation for valour and wisdom a.s to bo enabled 
to u.surp the sovereignly of Ireland antecedently hold by 
the King of Meath. Brian fell at Olontarf fighting against 
the Danes and such of the Irish as supported Ihein. The 
sovereignty of Ireland (which was indeed little more than 
nomiu.al) did not remain in his family, the supremacy of 
Roderic O’Connor, king of Connaught and paramount of 
the Irish princes, being afterwards recogiiizeti by the chief- ' 
tains of Munster, Henry II. in jierson landed at Waterford 
ill 1172 and subdued Munster; but his wai's having obliged 
him to weaken his anny in Ireland, the natives rose in re- 
bellion. When the English rallied, Munster was again 
subdued and parcelled out among various Anglo-Norman 
barons. 

Alunster, with the exception of the county of Clare, 
was divided into counties as at present in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Clare was formerly considered as belonging 
to Connaught rather tlian Munster. It was made sbire- 
gi’onnd with Connaught in the eleventh year of ElizabetliM 
reign. It remained part of that province till 1601, when 
it was added to Munster, 
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a town of Gmnnny, tlio capital of West- ' 
pbalia and of the pfovernment of the same name, situated 
on the river Aa, in a flat country, is a well-built com- 
mercial and manufacturing town. The streets are broad 
and shaded by trees ; the housc.s lofty hut irregular. Of 
tlic public buildings the m(»st worthy of notice are — the 
cathedral ; the^Cliurch of St. Lambert, built in the finest 
(lothic style, and in whose tower, taken down for rebuilding 
in were preserved the iron cages in which .Tolm of 

Leyden and his two principal Anabaptist followers w'ere 
suspendt'd in 1635 ; the archicpiscopal palace, now the 
governor’s residence; the senate-houso, the synagogue, 
and the mansions of several of the nobility. Tlie town has 
a Catholic college, a gymnasium, surgical and veterinary 
schools, a botanical gardcMi, a school for deaf-mutes, and 
manufactures of woollen cloths, linen, leather, beer, drain- 
ing-tiles, and paper-mills. The city is the scat of all tin* 
gi'eat offi(!es of the province of Wcstphaliiu The trade in 
linens, woollens, yarn, Hhenish wine, and the famous West- 
phalian hams and sansages is very considerable. Miinster 
is e.elehraled on account of the peace eoneluded in its town- 
hall on 24tli October, 1(148, which put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War. The portraits of the ambassadors arc 
still preserved, as well as tlio scats on which they sat. 
The city is 78 miles N.N.PL of Cologne, and had 40,434 
inhabitants in 1881. It was an episcopal see as early as 
the ninth century. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies it was a prosperous Hanseatic town, and even carried 
<in eomineree, beyond seas on its ow'n aeconnt. In 1601 it 
finally succumbed to the cpiscojial yoke of the w'jirlike 
llisliop von (lulen. In the eighteenth century it w’as one 
of the chief intellectual centres of Germany. Of the uni- 
versity establislK'd at this period the theological and j»hilo- 
soplTieiil faculties still exist under the name of an academy. 
TJio bishopric was secularized in 18n:{ and annexed to 
IVussia. During the first French Fiiipire it was the capital 
of the French dejiartment of Lippe. 

MUNT'JAC (Ccrvulus) is a genus of Dki p. (Oer\4da;), 
inbabitirg India, China, and the JMalay Feuiubula and 
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Archipelago. Tho muntjacs are remarkable for having 
their small horns supported on long slender bony pedicles, 


which are processes of the frontal bones, and are covered 
with hairy skin. The liorn, after giving ofi’ one very short 
u*ow-antler, cur\'e8 simply to the tip. The canine tcAh 
if the upper jaw in tho male are large, and como out 
bc5twepn the lips as tusks. Iletwecii the eyes are longi- 
tudinal ridges, serving to ])rotcct the large suborbital pits. 
The lateral digits are small and little developed, the bony 
lupports of tho hoofs being Jibscnt. The Indian Mnntjuo 
{Cervulus muntjac)^ or Kidang, is a small hut graceful 
deer, with a lotig body and rather short liinhs. In size it 
is a little smaller than the roebuck. Tlic general colour 
is reddisli-brown, with the chin, throat, inside of the liind 
legs, and under surface of the tail white. The antlers are 
4 or 6 inches long. The muntjacs are solitary in their 
habits. Their favourite haunts are hills covered with bmsh- 
wood, elevated gronndsadjaeent to wild forests, or shrubby 
>;pots het.we<*n the forests and the cultivated lands. Their 
light is swift at first, but unsustained. When brought to 
>ay the males inflict severe wounds on the dogs with their 
;anine leelli. The muntjac has a kind of sliort shrill bark, 
whence it is calb'd the harking deer by Indian sportsmen, 
liccves’ Muntjac (jCtroulns raci'vsil) is a very small species 
from Southern China. Another Chinese species has been 
described, w'itli very small antlers. 

MURi&j'NA is a genus of fishes included in tho 
s-imc family, as the common eels (Anguilla). 

The body is scaleless. There are no pee.toral fins. The 
orifices of the gills are small and open, on<i on each side. 
In each jaw there is a single row of powerful teeth. Tho 
dorsal and anal fins are very low, and are united. Over 
ighty species of th(5 genus Murasna arc known from tropical 
and subtropical seas. All art* armed with jiowerfnl teeth, 
wliich in tlie niajtirlty are pointed and wl*11 suited for 
seizing and holding tlie fish on which lliey prey ; in others, 
which feed on crustaceans and inolluses, tlj<* teetli are 
blttiilcr and more like molars. TlioMuriona of tlic Homans 
(Murrrna helena) is the hesl known speeies. It is found 
in the Mediterranean and J^ortugiieso sens, and in one 
in-^laiicc has hocn taken on the coasts of Hrilain. It is 
also found In the Indian Ocean and on the coast of Ans- 
Iralia. It grows to the length of between 4 and 5 feet, 
and even minv. The body is smooth and glossy, beauti- 
fully mottled w’ith salmon colour, yello-sv, and purple. The 
head is large and swollen, wdiieh gives the fish a dibagree- 
ahlc aspect. The flcsli is greatly esteemed. This species 
was kept iiy the Homans in vivaria^ and considered one of 
tho gre.ilest didieacies. 

ItiuZLflC'NlDJC is a family of fishes belonging to the 
order Fbysostomi, cont.-iiniiig the counnon eels (Anguilla), 
the conger-cels (Coxaisit'), and the Muu.f.xas. These 
fishes have .an elongated and often cylindrical body, covered 
by a thick and soft skin, in which the scales are either absent 
or dt'ejdy imbedded and scarcely appai*ent. Ventral finsaro 
altogether absent. The vertie.'il fins arc confluent, and 
somelinics nidimcntaiy. The ]Mura?nidaj form a very large 
family, with numi*rous genera and species. 

mU'lRAXi 011KCI<!C or T^LANSIT CXR>CX<R is the 
name of the piece of apparatus wdicreby tho position of a 
star is determined on tlie celestial sphere. It consists of 
a telescope pointed exactly to the meridian of the observa- 
tory, by means of two pillars, between wdiicb it is securely 
pivoted. It can only move in a vertical circle ; therefore 
whenever a star becomes visible in the cimtre of its field, 
the star is exactly on the meridian. The telescope is 
moved, swec])ing round a vertical circle upon its centre, 
until tlio star sought for is visible, when a graduated arc at 
the side shows the exact inclination of the telescope, and 
the declination of tho star is preeisi‘ly fixed— that is, its 
distance from the celestial equator. The time is also ob- 
seiwed bj' the obscrv^atoiy' clock when tho star is precisely 
in the centre of Ibo field of the telescope, and as the time 
of the first point of Aries is known (this being tho point 
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from which all stars arc measured as to their right aseonsion') 
the distance in time, and tlicrcforo in spacO) of the star 
frt>m that fixed spot is also ascertained ; and the two co- 
ordinates being thus known, the exact position of the star 
on the; star map is fixed. 

MURAT, JOACHIM, King of Naples, and a eele- 
brated French cavalry leader, was born at llastidc-For- 
tuiii^re, in the department of T.ot in France, in 17G8. He 
was the son of an innkeeper at this village, hut always 
himself asserted that his father was a well-to-do farmer. 
He received a good education at (Jnliorsand at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse ; but preferring the army to the priesthood, 
for which he had been studying, he enlisted in a cavalry 
regiment. Here he bocaine a favourite with tlie men on 
accfuint of Jiis prowess as an atlileto and his daring, but he 
W'as, however, disinihsed f(»r insuhordiiiation. After the 
outbreak of tJie Revolution, lie obtained a comniission in a 
regiment of chassi-urs, and was rajiidly promoted to the 
rank of major. Iteealled from the front in 1795, he made 
tlieacquaiiitanco of Napoleon Jioiiaparte, and wlien the latter 
undertook the defence of the Convention he called Murat 
to his side, and afterwards placed him on his persona] staff 
in the Italian campaign of 1796. In this campaign Murat 
greatly distinguished himself, ;ind his reputation was further 
increased by his conduet in I'^gypt and SyrijL As general of 
division he returned to France with Roiiaparte, and assisted 
him in the revolution of the. 18th llrumairc, after the suc- 
cess of which he heeaine commandant of the <jonsular guard, 
and received the hand of Napoleoirs youngest sister in 
marriage. He afterwards commanded the cavalry at Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, and Friedlaiid, his services 
being brilliantly conspicuous on every occasion. Tii return 
lie was loaded with wealth and lionours by Napoleon, >vas 
created Grand-duke of IScrg in 1806, and in 1808 was 
made King of Naples, w'here by his haiidsoine presence, 
gaiety, and extravagant display, he sought to dazzle the 
Neapolitans. In 1812 he accompanied Napoleon on the 
expedition to Russia at the head of the cavalry of the grand 
army, and displayed all his accustomed courage, but his 
total want of generalship greatly aided to bring about the 
disasters of the eanipaigii. Returned to Italy be abandoned 
the fulling fortunes of Napoleon, and began to Intrigue 
with his enemies. When in 1814 France was invaded and 
he was ordered to advance to the support of the emjieror 
ho refused, liy lids defectiou he for a time saved his own 
throne, but the delay of the Congress of Vienna to recognize 
his regal title led him, in 181,5, to again look towards 
alliance with Napoleon, and t(» :iuiiuuncc his intention of 
restoring the independence and unity of Italy. Defeated 
by the Austrians at Tole.ntiiio, 27th May, 1815, he was 
compelled to flee from Italy, and took nsfugc in Corsica; 
but alter Waterloo he made an attempt to recover his 
throne, and, at M»o head of a few folhiwers, landed ou 
6th October, 1815, in Calabria. Here ho foil into the 
hands of his enemies, was inijjrisoned in the fort of I’izzo, 
and triedd)y court-martial ou the 19 th October, on a charge 
of disturbing the public peace. By this court-martial he 
was condemned to death and was shot half-an-hour after- 
wards, meeting his death with the utmost bravery. 

There was in Murat much warm and noble feeling, and 
tliough be was but a ])Oor politician as a sovereign he pur- 
sued a mild and liberal course. He was personally very 
eourugcons, but as vain as he was brave. Although desti- 
tute of generalship he fully merited the encomium of Napo- 
leon, as the ** best cavaliw ofliccr in Europe.” A son of his, 
Jb'iiice Murat under the Second Empire, was taken prisoner 
by^hc Germans at the ignoble surrender of Alelz in 1870. 

BTORATO RI, LUDOVICO ANTONIO, a famous 
Italian historian and antiquary, was born at Vignola 
(Modena) in 1672, took holy orders as a young man, and 
became librurinii of the great Milanese Ambrosian Library 
in 1694. Here he edited some valuable Latin and Greek 


fragments hitherto unpublished, and a fragment with a list 
of tlic books of the New Testament, ahvays called after him 
the Muratorian Fragment, of date 150 A.i>.; and he g.ained 
such renown that the Duke of Modena rcculled him to his 
native land as ducal archivist, with great honour. Tho 
rest of Muratori’s life was sjwnt upon valuable original re- 
search in the thorny field of Italian history. In 1751, tho 
year after his deatli, was e-omplctcd tho publication of his 
grand work “ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,’* in whieli the 
works of all the chroniclers and historians of any moment 
are iiichuled down to the end of the sixteenth century, with 
copious original commentaries and dissertations on the 
social, commercial, militaiy, ana political aspects of the 
various periods, under the title Antiquitates Italici 
Mediittivi.” It was a splendid achievement, was the 
w'ork of half a century, and had occupied nearly thirty years 
in publication, at the rate of about a volume a year on 
tho average. Tlic work is in twenty-eight folio volumes, 
and tho commeutaries fill another six. Another fine work 
of Muratori’s was “ Annali dTialia,” a lii.story of Italy 
‘‘from the vulgar era to 1750,” which he published in 
1762. Ilis famous honk on ancient inscriptions (“Novns 
Thesaurus veterura Inscriptionum ”) w'as finished in 1739, 
and he found time also amidst all these labours to write a 
complete account of the famous JGste family of Modena, for 
the duke his patron, “Antichitb. Estense” (1710-40). 
Muratori, though a priest, was not ecclesiastically ambitious ; 
ho was the typo of a scholar and lived only among his 
musty tomes and manuscripts. The preferment of provost 
of St. Mary of Pomposa was given him unsolicited, and he 
was punctual in the performance of his duty. He was 
more than once challenged as to his orthodoxy, for his 
strict voracity led him to chronicle and comment upon 
very awkward historical matters : hut his good faith was 
so transparent that the popes, especially Benedict XIV., 
shielded him from any harm that might have befallen him. 
Muratori died at Modena 28th Januarv, 1750. 

MUR'CHISON, SIR RODERICK, an eminent geo- 
logist and geographer, was born at Tarradalo in Koss-shire, 
19th February, 179 ‘2. Ho entered the army in 1807, and 
cai’iicd the reputation of an able officer in the Peninsular 
(•Jimpaign. After the peace of 1815 Captain Murchison 
devoted his attention to scientific suhp'cts, particularly 
geology. Aft«!r making geological expeditions to various 
parts of England and Scotland he instituted, in 1830, a 
special examination of the border-land between Wales and 
Bhrupshirc and Herefordshire. Hu there discerned evidence 
of a special system of rocks, to which he gave the name 
Siluria, after the Silures, the ancient inhabitants of that 
part, of Britain. His great work, entitled “ The Silurian 
System,” publi.shcd in one vol.dto (London, 1839),isdcvoted 
to the examination of the Silurian deposits in all parts of 
Europe, throughout which his personal observations were 
very extensive. In 1 840 Mr. Murchison was employed in a 
geological survey of Russia, in connection with Do Vcrnenil 
and Keyserling, and on a comparison of some specimens of 
Anstndian rock with that of the Ural districts, he was led 
to suspect tho existence of gold in Australia, and called 
attention to the fact so early as 1841 — ten years boforo' 
the discoveries of the precious metal were made in the 
colony. The results of the joint investigations of these 
geologists were published in 1846, the work being entitled 
“Rmssia and the Ural Mountains.” Sir Roderick was 
knighted in 1846, and created a baronet in 1866. He 
.acted for some years as secretary to the Geological Society, 
and was twice elected president. Ho was also president 
of the Geographical Society, and supported vrith special 
energy the efforts of his great friend and fellow-country- 
man, Dr. Livingstone. He died in London, 22nd October, 
1 87 1, in the eightieth year of his age. The ‘‘ Life of Sir 
Roderick Murchison ” was very ably and comprehensively 
written in 1875 by Professor Gcikie. 
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MUR CHISON CATARACTS occur lictwecn the ' 
Upper and ].owcr Shir«5 rivcrtt^in south-east Africa. They 
are eij;ht in uiiiiibcr, and extend altogether for a distanco 
of 40 miles. The entire descent from the Upper to tho 
Lower Shire i.s about 1200 feet, and throughout the whole 
of this distance tho current is exceedingly rapid^ being 
ooniined to a width of from 60 to 80 yards. 'Fho lessor 
cataracts descend at an angle of not more than 20 degrees, 
tho greater ones at ubont 45. 

MUR CHISON FA1A.S are on the Somerset River, 
<ir V'ictoria Nile, Central Africa, about 25 miles from tho 
mouth of tho river in tho Albert Nyanza. Viewed from 
below, the cliifs ou cither side of the river rise abruptly to 
the height of .*100 feet, and arc beautifully adonied with 
thick growing trees. Rushing through a cleft in the rock 
the river, eontr.actcd from a broad and traiKjuil stream, is 
pent up ill a narrow gorge not more than 50 yards wide, 
and roaring furiously plunges in a single leap of 120 feet 
perpendicularly into a dark abyss. Tlie fall of water is 
snow-white, :iiid li.as a strangely be.iatlful eflect in contrast 
with the dark clifls and graceful palms and other trees 
around it. 

MURCIA, ail old kingdom of Spain, in the .south-east, 
on the Miuiiterranean, now divided into the modern pro- 
vinces of Murcia and Albacelc. The sky in tlii.s disliict 
is throughout tho year .so bine and bright as to have gained 
for Murcia the title of “ the most serene kingdom.” The 
Murcians are descended from the ancient PliGDiiiciaii colo- 
ni.st.s, the Iberians, and the Moors, and are proverbially 
indolent. The binguagc is Castilian, w'ith a considerable 
inixtnro of the Arabic and the Valcncian dialec t. The 
area of the prc‘.soiit province of Murcia is 4474 sciuarc inil(‘s, 
and the population 45 J, (ill. 

]\fnrcia ivas the part of Spain first conquered by the 
Oartliaginians, who fimnded Nova Carthayo^ 202 ji.<\ 
The country passed with the rest of the peninsula into tho 
hands snc(’e.s.sivc1y of tho Roinuns, Cnths, and Moors, the 
l.ast of w'honi invaded it in the beginning of the eighth 
ventury. It formed a part of the caliphate? of (Cordova till 
1144, when it was annexed to tho kingdom of Giranad.a. 
Ill 12G6 it was taken by Alfonso X. of C.astilc. 

MURCIA, a tow’n of Spain, the capital of the former 
kingdom of Murcia, 228 miles south-east from Madrid, i.s 
situated in a rich irrigated valley on the left bank of the 
Segura, and lias a population of 91,805. It i.s tho rcsideiife 
of tho Risliop of Cartagena, whoso dioceso compreiieiids 
almost the whole of the old kingdom of Murcia. I’hc prin- 
cipal buildings are — the decorated catliedral, tho parisli 
churches, several colleges, an hospital, the hi.shop\s pal.ice, 
the tovvu-liall, the gmnary, Uie cnstoTii-house, and a lumsc 
for the public weighing of silk ; there are also some libraries, 
a botanic garden, and a castle. !Mnny of the public build- 
ings were injured by the earthquake of 1829. Murcia was 
formerly fortified, but is now open on cv'cry side. Tour of 
its ancient gates, however, remain. The streets arc narrow, 
crooked, and irregular, but clean. The houses are mean 
and gaudily ]iuiutcd in pink and yellow ; many have gardens 
attached, filled with orange or ]mlm trees. There arc 
many squares. A handsome bridge of two arclie.s connects 
the city with the suburb of San Benito, on the right bank 
of the Segnra. The city has several potteries, cloth fac- 
tories, oil-mills, establishments for tlic spinning of silk and 
for the manufacture of soap and white lead. There are 
also royal factories of gunpowder and nitre, the saltpetre 
of Murcia being the best in Spain. A good trade is done 
in ]*ed pepper, and there ore important glass-works in tho 
eiivirouB of the town. Wine and provisions of all kinds 
aro exceedingly cheap. The manufacture of the esparto 
gras.s into baskets, cordage, sandals, &c., employs many 
hands. Murcia was rebuilt by the Moors from the 
materials of tho Roman Murgi, It was sacked by the 
French in 1810. 


MX71U>BR. By the law of England murder is the 
destruction of human life, accompanied with an intention 
to kill, or do great bodily harm, nr wilfully to place bunfhn 
life in peril ; or resulting from an attempt to commit some 
other felony; or occurring in tho course of resistance offered 
to ministers or officers of justice, or others rightfully en- 
gaged in carrying the law into execution. All other cases 
of culpable homicide — in which death is produced involun- 
tarily, but is occasioned by want of duo caulion ; or where, 
though death is produced voluntarily, the crime is extenu- 
ated by circumstances ; or where a minister or officer of 
justice is killed, but sufficient authority did not exist, or 
was not conirnunicated to the party before tho fatal blow 
was given ; or where any other circumstances essential to 
the crime of murder are w.iiiting — amount only to simple 
felonious homicide, or, as it is commonly called, without 
regard to the age or .sex of the ]j.‘irty killed, innnAhwyhtcr, 

111 the iiiodiTii Ifiw of England the crime of murder is 
chanictcrized by having been committed with malice afore- 
thought, or, .as it is soiiielimes called, malice prvpente. 
But the term “malice aforcthoiiglit ” is frequently applied 
to .a .slate in which there is no malice in the ordinary 
sense of tho term, but «inly malice in a legal sense. If A 
shoot .at B with intent to kill him, but by mere nceidcnt kill 
C, this is a killing from implied malice. And if twm or 
more combine to do an unlawful act against tho queen’s 
peace, of which tho jjrobabbj cumseqnenee miglit be, blood- 
shed, and one of them kill a man, it is murder in them all, 
because of tho vialitia prtvvoyiUiia^ or evil intended be- 
forclinml. 

Every homiende is presumed to he malicious until tho 
contrary ho .shouii. But circumstances ni.ay extennato tho 
ofleiice, luul rmiucc it from the crime of murder to that of 
m.anslanghtcr ; or the act. may amount cither to justifiahle 
or excusalilc lioiniciilc. In rases of justiliablo homicide, 
and, acettrding to modern practice, in eases of exensabh* 
homicide, tin* party causing the death is discharged from 
responsibility. 

To constitute legal homicide, the death must result from 
injury to the per.'ton (as wintradistinguislicd from c.aiises 
ojierating upon the mind) occasioned by some, act done by, or 
{?oin(* unlawful omission chargeable upon, the parly to whom 
such homicide is imputed. Tho terms “wilful omission” 
apply to every case of noneomx>1iance wdth a legal ohligiition 
which tho party m.ay be under, to supply food, clothing, or 
to furni.sh any other assistance, or to do any other act for 
the support of life, or for the prevention of injury to it. 
It is not homicide unless death takes place within a year and 
.a day after the injury ; or, in other words, it is not considered 
homicide when the jiarty injured survives a whole year, 
excliism? both of the d;iy of the injury and of the (l;iy of 
the death ; nor where the death is to be attributed to un- 
skilful treatment, or other cause not resulting from or 
aggravated by tin? injury sust.airied. 

The law of homicidr* .applies to the killing of aliens, ex- 
cept nlicii enemies killed in war ; to felons, except when 
executed .according to law ; and to persons outlawed, whether 
on civil or on criminal process. But a child en rentra tta 
mere (“ in its motlier's womb ”) is not a subject of immicide, 
unless, subsequently to the injury, it bo born alive, and 
die witliiii a ye.ar and a day from its birth from the in- 
jury received w'hile unborn. See Aboution. 

The offence of manslaiigliter is punishable with penal 
servitude for life, or for not less than three years, or with 
imprisoument with or without hard labour, not exceeding 
two years with fine, or line without inqirisonmont. 

By tho huv of Scotland homicide is either JuftiJiable^ 
excusable^ or culpable. Culpable liomicido may occur 
(1) from carelessness in doing a lawful act ; (2) in doing 
an unlawful act ; (3) where there has been an intention to 
do harm, though uo^ to kill ; (4) where there has been the 
intention to kill, occasioned by sudden passion and re- 
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Ecntnicnt, excited by real and {:;i*ievous injuries, but withmit 
niiv previous hatred or inulice to the deceased ; and (5) 
wfiere there is the intention to kill, accompanied with 
previous malice and forethought. This last is niiuder. 
The general principles of the law of Scotland on this sub- 
ject for the most part coincide wdtli those of England ; and 
tin* definition of murder commonly received is, the depriv- 
ing of a human being of life, deliberately and wiliully, 
without a cause, and with malict^ aforethought. But th« 
term ‘^malice aforetJjought” is not to be received .ns in- 
dicating any rooted and special enmity to the person killed, 
but in the larger and more general sense of c/ofc, or a 
wieked ami mischievons purpose. 

Ill Scotland a person is said to be. “.nrt and part ” in Ibo 
crime of murder as in any other crime mIicii he is an 
aeee.ssory before or at tliu fact, that is, wdiea he aids or 
abets in its eomniissioii. But the law of Scotland does not 
reeogni/c aeee.'^sioii aftc\' the fact as iiifening being art 
and iiarl in tlie murder. 

MU'REX is a genus of gasteropods, forming the type 
(.f the family Murieicia*, and remarkahle for ha\iiig furnished 
the famous Tyrian dye. 'J’he li(|Uor which rompused the 
dye is seereted by a special gland situated on the mantle, 
and according to the ohl writers was at first of the colour 
and consirteiuM* of ( ream. This Tyrian purjdc was the 
most costly and brilliant dye of which we read in history. 
Woo] which liad been well dyed in it, in the reign of Angii.^^tus 
Sold for about 4^3(1 per jiound weight. None but tli(»se 
invested with the very highest dignities of the state were 
allowed to use it. On the site of ancient T}re Dr. Wilde 
clifacovercd. numerous broken shells of the species jlfi£rc.t* 
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truncuhiA in circular holes cut in the rock; these holes 
were the mortars in which, as Pliny tells us, the smaller 
shells were hruis(‘d. The sliclls of Murex me romarkabio 
for delicacy of sculpture and variety of form and colouring. 
The Venus’ Comb (^Murex Unvhjnna) is well known to 
collectors from its iminerous regularly arranged spines. An 
imitation of the 1 yrian purple is now produced from guano. 

MUREX'IDE. See Puuruiuo Acid. 

MURIAT IC ACID. See Ciilduink. 

MU'RIDJE is the largest and most typical family of 
the Koi>kntia. The Muridaj have the wide.st distribution 
nf lh(! whole of the klainmalia, being the t)nly j>lacental 
i\^rimmals indigenous to Australia, and being only absent 
from oi'oanic islands. The domestic rats and mice, which 
are very tyj)ieal of the family, have accompanied 7nan in all 
his wanderings (»ver the globe. The number of species be- 
longing to this family is ehtiniated at 330. The molar tbeth 
are usually three on each side in each jaw, rooted or root- 
less niid tuberculute. Clavicles are present. The thumb of 


tlie foro feet is rudimentar 3 % The tail is typically scaly. 
The family includes the Rats and Mice (^lurimc), Hamslers 
(Cricetinae), Gerhilles (Gerbillinse), Voles (Arvicolina*), 
Tree-Mice (Dciidroinyiiae), Water-Mieo (Uj'droinymas), 
and four other subfamilies. 

MURIL LO, BARTOLOMlfi: ESTEBAN, the great- 
est of Spanish painters, W’as bom at Seville at the close of 
1017. He passed a misorablo childhood in neglect and 
ignorance. A relative gave him a few drawing lessons as 
a means of livelihood, and thoiiccfortli ho was his own 
master, painting for a dinner in the market' ])lace, and h^' 
sheer force of work .achieving wondtTS. \N hcn ho “was 
twenly-four ho saw some copies of Van Dyitk, made by 
kloya, who had studied under the gr(*at Nelherlandev. 
Murillo, lik(^ a true artist, confessed before these pictures 
that he knew nothing of the mechanism of his art. and at 
once set olT on foot for Aladrid. Here ho hegg»*d Vi-las(juez 
to help him, ami the royal painter was goo<l i\.itured enough 
to help him right ro^'ally— getting him work, letting him 
jaiiiit in his studio, and often giving him pricj-ltjss instriie- 
lion. Thus Murillo worked with Velusquo/. very diligently 
and successfully for two years. lie then returned to 
Seville (IGlii), hardly ever to leave it again till his death. 
Ill 1060 lie established the Aeademy at Seville, and was its 
lirst president. He died at Se\ille in 1082 in consequence 
of a full from a scaftbld while engaged in painting an altar- 
pieei* for the Church of the Capuchins at Cadiz. His later 
Avurks are nearly all di^eply religions in tone, and altogether 
in a ditrurent manner from his earlier delightfully natiiriil 
pictures of peasantry, beggar hoys, &c., which have given 
jileasure to so many generations. The Xiitioiial Gallery 
has excellent specimens of both styles, but the finest, 
serijitural Murillo out of Spain, “ the Trodigal Son,” is in 
possession of the Duke of Sutherland, 'fhe next finest 
is the famous Miraculous Coneeptioii” of tlie Bouvre, 
bought from the heirs of Marshal Soult (who stole it from 
Spain) for 01. '5 ,300 francs. 

MURON'. Sec Myron. 

MUR'RAIN. An infections and fatal dlsoasc among 
cattle, principally caused by a Jiot dry seasfjii, wliieh in- 
duces uii inflaiumation of the blood .and a SAVclliiig in the 
throat, wdiich soon prove mortal. 

MUR'RAY. JAMES STUART, EARL OF. known 
in Scottish history by the name of the “Good Regent,” 
was the eldest of three illegitimate brothers, children of 
King .Tames V. Ills mother Avas laidy IMargaret, daughter 
of JoJm, lord Th'skino of Mar. He is supp«jsed to have 
Ix^en born about 1033. When hut a fcAV years old his 
father made him prior of St. Andrews ; hut in the religious 
struggles wliieli divided Scotland ho joined the reformers, 
among whom he acquired a very high degree of considera- 
tion. On (^ucen Mary’s arrival in Scotland to underl.ako 
her regal duties, Mun*ay became her prime ministiT, eon- 
tidant, and adviser. In this situation he acted with great 
tact and judgment. He protected tlic queen in the exercise 
of Jjur own religion, aiul in return obtaiiieil from lier a 
proclamation liighly favourable to the reformers, ^lary 
rewarded Ins seiwicos by conferring on liim the title of 
liaiT of AInr. This tille, hoAvever, Jiaving'boeii claimed by 
lx)rd Erskine, Avas soon after resigned, and be Avas ci’catcd 
ICarl of Mun-ay. His rival, the Roman Catholic Earl of 
Huntly, having died, Murray Av.as left in undi»i)uted pos- 
session c>f the cliief authority in the kingdom next to tho 
queen. His tolerance, however, excited the jealousy of tho 
reformers, and caused a breach between liim and Knox. 
The queen’s iniin-iage Avith Dnmlcy seems to have eiiected 
a reconciliation between them, while it occasioned the 
subsequent estrangement between Murray and the quetm. 
To this marriage Murray, Knox, and Queen Elizabeth, 
and their respectiA'c followers, were all opposed. Murray 
not long afterwards quitted Scotland, and resided abroad 
till a few days after the coronation of tUo young princei 
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James, lie liad not Sn the meantime been Ignorant of ] fiomc preferred to those of tlie Government House at Cal- 
^vhat vras going on : Cecil was in constant communication ; cutt.^. There is but one other structure worth notice now 
with him ; and soon after the queon’s surrender of lierself I standing in the city proper. This is tlic nir-sque crecrt<l 
to “the prince’s lords” at Carberry Hill, he sent an .agent | by Mani Regam, in tliu vicinity of the I^lubarak ISIauzil, 
into Scotland to attend to bis interests. formerly called the Kandil Ragli. The i>i euliarity of this 

Oil 22iid August, 16G7, he was proclaimed regent; and j mosque was its lilx'rality of worship. On cau' side pravers 
immediately proceeded to establish himself in the govenj- j were conducted according to tin- lliin.-ifi riti- of tl»c Sunni 
ineiit. He now held the situation even against the queen • sect, while on the (»lher side were heiug observetl the rc- 
herwy, taking the field against her at Langside, where she : ligioiis ccremmiics of the Sliias, tlie court sect, 
sustained a conqilete defeat. He also gave evidence against j Murshidabad, with its suburb of A/.nng.nij, on tlu* 
her at her trial. Rut while passing through tho streets of • opposite bank of tlic Rbugiralhi, is the eliKf eentvo of 

I. iulithgow, 23rd January, 1570, he was shot through the | trade and inanufaelure in the district. Tlje Jain iner- 

body by James Hamilton of Botliwcllhaugb, nephew to the j elianls of Muisliidabnd .still rank as the wealthiest <.f 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, in revenge for personal iiijima | their class in Bengal. Thi- prineipal industries nve 
^Murray survived till midnight, when ho died. He w.as in i tlio-e. f«»stercil by the hixnry of the native court. Caiaing 
the tldrty-cigbtli year of bis age. hi ivory, eondneted witJi much skill and linisli, is an idd 

MURRAY, XilNDLRY, a once popular English gram- j specially of the city. Other inamif.ielines are the ciu-^ 
marian, was born in 174.'3 at Swetara, near Lancaster, in j broidery of fancy aiticles with gold and silver lace, llui 
the st.ate of Pennsylvania, North America. Tn 1753 his j weaving <>f silk goods, the making of niusiral instruinciits 
fatlicr, who was a merchant, removed to New- York, and :it ! and luMdcah-pipcs. The Raft Ecstivnl ih still celelnated at 
an early age Lindley Murray was placed in Ids fathei’s i Muvshidahad in linuour of Khwaja Khizr, a n.ame given 
counting-house; hut disliking mercantile pursuits lie pre- ' by Iho ^lobammedans to the pro]ihel Eli.i'i. With this 
vailed on his father to havo him instructed iu cla.ssies and j s;dnt is coimecteil the celebrated custom of launching tiny 
the law. About the .age of twenty-one ho was called to Ihu . light-ships on the river, ivhieh may he seen to gie.it advantage 
b.ar, and obtained a good practice. Aftcrw.ards, however, | on the Riiagirathi, (.ni e,»‘rtaln nights in the rainy .season 
ho entered tho raerc.anlile profession, and acquired sulli- ; Ihou.sainisof little rafts, each with ilsl.mipburning,areflo.atcd 
ciont property to allow’ him to retiic to Kiighnid. llo pur- down the stream, 'I'hcir eon.structloii is very simple. A 
chased a house .and garden at Ilolgate, about, a mih* troni j ]»iece of plantain or bamboo bears a swectmeal or two ami 
the city of York, where he re.sided daring tho remainder of } llie lamp. This fete is rendered more picturesque by tho 
his life. His first work, “ The l*ovver of Religion on tho j unusual presence iJ tlie women, who arc allowed out of 
Mind,” was , published anonymously in 1787. The first ! doors for the occasion. 

edition of bis “English Grammar” was brought out in j MU'SA ft name given to a genus of plants 

179.5. A second edition w'us revised and enlarged Iw this J having eatable fruit, and flonn.-sliing in tropical count ric.«i. 
.author, and then reprinted. “ Exercises ” to corre.sponJ • The Mu.ui pmuulimnrn (banana oi* plantain) is used to a 
witli the Grammar, and a “Key to the Exerci.scs,” were ' prodigious extent by the inliahilants of tlie torrid zone; 
publhslied in 1797, in wbicli ye.ar ho .also issued an “ Abridg- | and, from its nuliilious qualities ami geiieial use, m.ay bo 
incut of the Grammar ” for the use of hegiuners. I'or their | regarded rafljer as a necessary artielc of food than ns an 
copyright he received a liberal pnee, and the CMitlre sum oee.asional luxury. allords manill.i lieriip or 

W’us devoted to ch.aritablo purposes. He died KJtli Eebru- Ahac.v. The genus ]\lus{i is the reprcscnt.ative of tlic tribe 
aiT, 1820. Muse;r, w’bicli bclong.s to tho order Soitamixi:.!:. The 

MUR' RAY RIVRR, the chief river of Australia, hav- Mii'icu' are generally stately and always beautiful In-vbaecous 
ing its origin in the Forest Hill of the Cook cordillera, on jilants witli the .a.spect of a jdantain. Only four genera 
the borders of Victoria and New South Wale.s, whence it are known of this order, all consisting of sjieeic*^ of strik- 
iiows very circuitously through about 2400 miles along the ing beauty. Tlie llcliconias arc tho principal American 
north boundary of Victoria, iiorth-W’est, west, iiortli-west, ; form. The Slrelil/.ias ai-e (’ape jibints w’ith rigid glaucous 
and south, reeeh ing many tributaries, and, ]ias.siug througli ' leavc.s. The llnvanala of Mudagasc.ar, a noble palm-like 

J. akc Alc.xandrina, debouches into Encounter Ray. The plant, K lemarkuldc for the hrilli.int blue colour of tlie 

month is shallow and dilficuU of entrance, but it is hoped ‘ lacerated pulpy aril w'hich envelops the seeds; the hitler 
that railway ami other projected improvements may shortly ; are used fur dyeing in Madagascar, hut nom* of tin* order 
obviate the iueonvcnieiico caused by this obstacle. The ' are of any important use to man, with tho exception of 
river has a navigable course of nearly 2()00 milc.s. The ! Musa itself. The Mnsea* dilTer from other tribes of tlio 
chief tributaries on the north arc — tho MuiTiimbidgce, I Scitauiincaj in the following particnljir.** -'i'he sepals are 
wliicli take.s up the Lachlan; further west tho Darling, j free or eonnate into a spathc-like tube; theie are fivi5 
while smaller nfiluents, before the influ.x of tho Mnrrum- 1 perfect stamens with linear two-ccllcd anther.s, .and soiiu*- 
bidgec, are the Sooma, from Mount Kosciusko, Wakpol, ! timc.s there i.s .a rmlinient of a sixth stamen; the style 
Kyuleto, and Coates; on the south it receives from Vietoria ' is ecntr.al, free; and the stigma has three to six divisiinis. 
the Mitta, Ovens. Broken Ci’cek, Goulburn, Campaspc, ! In Mnsa the c.alyx is tabular, with only a slight ap]»(av- 
Loddon or JMarraboor. Losing by evaporation in the dry ■ .mee of being spatlic-like; it is longer tlian the corolla, 
channels and by the arid soil as it advances, it is frequently ' whieh incloses the stamens and pistil. There are three 
resolved into a series of pools. ■ cells in the ovary, each with several ovules. 'I'be fruit is 

MUR'SHIOARAD' (or Mars%tdabdd), a city in the I fleshy and indebi.seenl. There are twenty species, all 
district of tho same name, in Bengal, on tlie left bank of j natives of the tropical regions of tlio Old World, 
the Bhagirathi. Murshidabad is still the most populous MUS^'US. See Moi s 

town iu tho district, though its historical importauee has MUSAR'US, JOHANN KARL AUGUST, was born 
entirely departed. The dimiimtion in the number of in- I at Jena in 1735, and studied in the nniver.sity tliere with 
habitants commenced when it ceased to lie the c.apital of | the inlcntioii of entering the chundi. He did at last 
Bcng.al, in 1772. The population is now only 45,000. | receive an appoint ineiit ; but his wit, and the fact that ho 
The town exhibits but few traces of its former grandeur. \ had been seen dancing, set bis congregation against him. 
The chief object of atti'action is tho now palace of tho Eventually lie abandoned the cliuvi b, and became professor 
Nawab Nazim, on tho banks of the river, and nearly in the ' at the High School of Weimar. The iirst literary produc- 
centre of the. city. . It is a largo and imposing pile of j tion of Musflus, which .appeared in 17C0, w’as his “■Oran- 
buildings in the Italian style, imd its proportions are by 1 dison the (Second,” a satirical parody ou Richardson's 
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novel. This book passed through several editions. After 
an interval of eighteen years he published his “ Pliysiog- 
nomical Travels,” an equally witty travesty of Lavater’s 
llioorics. The success of this work induced him to avow 
liiinself the author, whereupon ho became the literary idol 
of the day. Stimulated by success, ho forthwitli set about 
liis “ Volksmillirclien.” His next work was that entitled 
“ Freund Hein’s Krscheinungon, in Holbein’s Maiiier,” a 
kind of literary “Dance of l)L*ath.” Excepting a collec- 
tion of novelettes and talcs, entitled “ Straussfeddni,” 
which another hand completed after Ins death, “ Freund 
Hein,” was his last work, for he died 28t}i October, 1787. 
The fame of ^Iiksuus rests on his “ Volksmillircheii” (Folk- 
lore). Several of these cliarniing tales were translated by 
Thomas Carlyle. Their undying freshness is retained less 
by the tales tliernselvcs, wliieli JMusiins got from old peas- 
ants, gossips, and grandames, and which have been better 
collected hince by Orimm and others, than by the witty 
sly touches with which he adorns them, remiiuling one of 
Sterne and of Vollaii c in a happy mood. While a satirical 
twinkle, liglits np the eye of the taleteller, he never, how- 
ever, bcecunes cynical. 

MUS'C^ VOLITAN'TES (Lat. mv»ca, a lly ; rolilnm, 
floating about), a name given in medicine to the seini- 
transluceiit threads, ipots, cindes, and (ilaments which 
appear to some individuals floating across tlie field of vision 
when the eyes are open, and wliielj may sometimes be seen 
also when the «'yes are shut. 'J'lu ir great cliaractorislic is 
their incessant motion, for in most eases it is hardly pos- 
sible by any eH’ort of the avUI to k(*ep them fixed even for 
a niomcnl. They arc of eomniou occurrence in connec- 
tion with nlegriin or siek-hcadachc and some other disorders 
of the dig<‘.stion ; but they often oeeur without any sign of 
disoidered health, and form one of the noriiuil condilioii.s 
of vision. Short-sighted or myopic ]iers<jns are sjiecially 
liable to observe the existence of rnnsca> volitaHtes^ and to 
find them tnniblesome on account of their number and 
persistence whenever tlie eyes are fatigued or the general 
health is impaired. As a rule, however, they e.iuse no ineon- 
veiiience, and they arc generally associated with a normal 
eontinuaiiee of good, and in many cases even acute sight. 
True vmnvm roHtaiiicA have no pathological significance 
whatever, and the perception of them need not cause any 
trouble or alarm. When, howe\cr, specks arc observed 
before the e^es which arc stationary and persistent, an 
oplithalimc surgeon should be consufted, as these may bo 
associated with some inipairineni of \isioii or organic 
disease of the eye. 

The best w’uy of seeing these spots is to look directly 
downwards upon the illuminated field of a inieroscope. 
They will then be recognized ns ])eaded filaments, variously 
twisted and bent, sometimes coiled up into knots. They 
are of grayish er-lour, .and single filaments arc readily seen 
to be maH“ up ol liiglily refractive globules of varying size. 
As the filaments bend, and are seen now foreshortened and 
now at full IcMigth, it is evident they float in a fluid. There- 
fore the old bupposition that they are scratches on the 
cornea falls to the ground, and as they move they cannot 
bo due, as Tyrrell asserted, to congestion of the choroid. 
The cxperhnonls of Mackenzie upon his own eyes (/vWiw- 
Imrrjh Medical Journal^ 18C5), and those of Jahn (“Eii- 
topties,” 1864), prove that these muscai are the beaded 
filaments of the vitreous liiirnour of the (’yc itself, wliich 
among them form a network of loose un*shes in a normal 
If it is knotted and disintegrated the detached 
n^as^es give much trouble to vision, but in the ordinary 
way the filamentous network is not known except to those 
who look for it as described, when it may be seen by 
almost any one. 

MUSCAT' or MASBAT'. the capital of the sultanato 
of Omanin. south-east Arabia, a fortified maritime city, on 
a peninsula in the Arabian Gulf. The harbour is safe, 


deep, and commodious, but the streets of tho town nro 
narrow. It stands at the liead of a cove, which communi- 
cates with the sea by a narrow entrance, and is girded by 
bare locks of considerable height, so as to overhang tho 
town and harbour. Thus shut out from every breeze ex- 
cept the one blowing directly into tlie mouth of tho inlet, 
there is seldom a breath of air, and tho summer heat is 
oppressive, while the reflection of the sun from the naked 
hills is distressing. Commcrci.al activity is tho prondiient 
feature of the place. Silk and cotton sashos, canvas, and 
arms are mamifactnrcd ; hides, horses, asses, dates, and 
salt ai-o exported ; cloths and various kinds of grain are 
imported. It forms the key of tlie Persian Gulf, and is 
the emporium of East Arabia, and with its export trade 
of two-thirds of a million sterling, and its w.avchous(*s 
crowded with merchandise from the interior of tho penin- 
sula, is a tempting prize for tlio plundering vagrants of the 
desert. It is under tho influence of tlie Indian govern- 
ment, by w’liom a subsidy is annually paid for the snp- 
prt'Ssioii of the slavc-trado. Tho population (including the 
neighbouring town of Matara, tho chief industrial and 
trading centre) is about 50,000 — a medloy of Arabs, Per- 
sians, Indians, Banyans, Syrian.s, Kurds, Afghans, &c. 

MUSCH'IBLKALK is the medial subdivision of the 
Trias as developed in Germany. It is a reddish-gray shell 
limestone, about COO feet thick. It contains great nuinbei s 
of fossils, though the species represented are few ; crinoid 
steins are abundant; the remarkable genns Ceratites oe- 
enrs here. Ceratites nodosus and Encrinns liliiformis are 
two of the most plentiful specie's. This subdivision of 
tlie Trias is absent in Great Britain. 

MUS'CID.S:. See Fly. 

MUSCLE is an animal tissue eoniposed of bundles of 
soft and usually reddish fibres, endowed with a peculiar 
power of contracting. Tho muscles arc divided into two 
classes — the voluntary and the involuntary. Tlie former 
class, those over which the will exercises a direct control, 
arc subservient to all the actions by whieb the animal is 
placed in active relation with the external w'orld, as in all 
the motions of the limbs, of speech, of tlie eyes, cars, &c.., 
and they arc therefore often called the muscles of animal 
life ; the latter class, comprehending those wliose actions 
are connected witli the internal and nutritive functions of 
the body, over which the will has no imiiicdinto or constant 
control,- form the muscular system of organic life, as the 
heart, the muscular coat of the stomach, &c. Certain 
muscles which belong partly to each of llie.se divisions have 
been termed mixed muscles; such, for instance, as tho 
muscles of rcspir.ation and tlie sphincters. Actual obser- 
vation sliows that the voluntaiy muscles are striated or 
striped^ and tlie involuntary muBclcs are non-striated or 
unslripvd. Tho latter arc made up of elongated fusiform 
(spindle-shaped) nucleated fibre-cells of flattish form, 
averaging from 8500 to 4500 to the inch in breadth, and 
800 to COO to the inch in length, clear, granular, and 
brittle ; each sepamte muscle cell consisting of a fine clastic 
sheath, which contains a bnridle of contractile fibrils and 
an oblong nucleus. Rucli is Hie structure of tho unstriped 
and involuntary muscles of tlie coats of the whole digestive 
canal fronj tho lower half of the gullet through to tho 
rectum, also of most of the urinary system, and tho coats 
of the respiratory tract, and of muscular tibre.s in parts of 
the body similarly not under control of the will ; for in- 
stance ill the skin, where the stimulus of cold causes them 
to roughen the integument in tho fashion commonly called 
“ goose-skin.” Far more important are the muscles wholly 
or partly under the control of the will. These are all 
striped, and even the heart is among them, although it is 
independent of voluntary control A striped or voluntary 
muscle is made np of fleshy bundles called fasciculi^ and 
each fasciculus is enwrapped by a fine tissue {^perimysium\ 
at once connecting it with and sepatating it from tlio 
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neighbouring; fasciculi. Furtlior, each fasciculus within 
itself is similarly divided into smaller sheatlied bundles^ 
made up of separate fibres. A single muscular fibre is 
composed of an external fine transparent structureless 
membrane called a sarcolemma, containing a contractile 
substance, of a diameter about 600 to the inch and fairly 
cylindrical. The contractile substance is made up of bands, 
giving the characteristic sti’iped appearance — broad, highly 
refractive pale yellow bands (the contractile discs), and 
narrow, less refractive bands (the interstitial discs) ; if one 
were to make a pile of sovereigns separated by discs of 
brown paper, one might have a vague notion of the structure. 

All the muscles receive large arteries and veins from 
the trunks passing near to them, whose branches run in 
the cellular interspaces between the fasciculi, and form at 
last an irregular network among the fibres. They reedve 
also a large supply of nerves, probably more than any 
■other organs in the body. Nearly one-half of the brain 
and spinal cord is for tho supply of nerves through which 
the will may act upon the voluntarj' muscles, or through 
which their motions may be excited by other stimuli. TJie 
involuntary muscles are chiefly supplied from tho gan- 
glionic or sympathetic system of nerves. 

Chemically^ the muscles arc composed cliicfly of fibrin. 
Those of animals, which form a large portion of our food, 
have been carefully analyzed by Berzelius and many others, 
who have found that the muscular tissue generally contains 
about 77 per cent of water, the rest being composed of 
fleshy fibre or fibrin, a small quantity of fat and gela- 
tin, albumen, and colouring matter, and a number of 
peculiar extracts, of which the chief arc osmazoine, on 
which the odour of meat depends, and zomidine, from 
which it acquires its peculiar flavour. They also con- 
tain the salts of potash in largo quantities. The nutritive 
qualities of moat, arc in direct proportion to the quantity 
of fibrin which it contains, and this may g(‘neraliy bo 
judged of by the strength and ruddiness of tho fibres; 
hence the more nutritious quality of the muscles of adult 
Ilian of young animals, and of those parts of animals 
which are most exercised ; though for cooking it is neces- 
sary to avf»id the toughness of fibre whieh usually coincides 
with great strength and a large quantity of fibrin. [See 
also Myosin.] The colour of the muKcles is dependent 
partly on the blood which they contain, but cbicliy on a 
pccaliar colouring matter (hmioglnhin) very similar to 
that of the blood, which is fixed in their tissue. 

Tho peculiar vital power of the muscular tissue is its con- 
tractility ; that is, tlio power which its fibres possess, when 
fltimulatcd by the will or other means, of shortening them- 
selves, and thus approximating the points to which their 
extremities are attached. The sensibility of the muscles, 
through tbo nerves, to sudi stimulation is called techni- 
cally its irritalnlity. When mu8cle.s contract they become 
shorter, hai'dor, and thicker, but their actual size remains 
the same, for what they lose in length tlicy exactly gain 
in breadth and thickness* The fasciculi are also wrinkled 
or thrown into undulated lines, which arc most visible 
when tho contract ion is' least powerful and rather trem- 
bling. When at rest a muscle is always in a slight state 
of tension. The object of this is evident, for were the 
muscle quite loose, an appreciable amount of time would 
be wasted while it was tigliteuing ; whereas, being already 
tight, a contraction instantly begins to operate. 

Tho relaxation of a muscle presents phenomena exactly 
the converse of those of its contraotion. The power by 
which the voluntary muscles are longtlioncd after liaving 
contracted is generally the extension to which, when they 
ccaso to act, they are subjected by some other muscles 
(their antagonists) whose action is the opposite of their 
own. The hollow involuntary muscles are usually extended 
after contraction by the accumulation of fluids or other sub- 
stances forced into their cavities by some external power. 
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An almost infinite variety of arrangement is found in 
the muscular fibres adapted to the especial purpose which 
each muscle lias to fulfil, whether it bo chiefly strcngtliPof 
action, or rapidity or extent of motion ; and all are guided 
by tho nicest mechanical rules. Wherever strength is more 
necessary than a wide extent of motion, the fibres are 
increased in number ami placed obliquely to tho direction 
of the resistance ; wherever extent of motion is more nwded 
than strength, the fibres are long, and rim almost straight 
from one point to the other, so as to give the full benefit 
of llieir contraction; where velocity is required, they are 
placed at a part of a lever close by the centre of motion, 
the resistane-e being placed on a part more distant from 
the centre. Iii general the absolute jiowcr exerted by a 
muscle in contracting is much more Ihnii its efficient power, 
a great part of its force being lost in its being inserted 
obliquely on the lever which it has to move, or in the 
distance of the resistance from the centre of motion, or in 
the resistance which other muscles and the adjacent tissues, 
which have to be extended, present, I'ci*. But it is con- 
stantly found that, whnro power is lost, a corresponding 
gain of velocity or extent of motion, or of convenience and 
compactness of form and readiness of action, is obtained. 

Tim contraefilify of the muscular tissue is its power of 
shortening itself in a particular direction when stimulated — 
a power which, in the living body, is exercised by the im- 
mediate iiiflucticc. of the nerves distributed among tho 
muscles, such nerves being rightly termed motor nerves, 
and being under the direct operation of the will. The 
muscular tissue may also be stimulated by the application 
of a mechanical irritation. This latter is an inherent 
property and belongs to its constitution, and remain.s for 
some time after death. Ligaments and tendons support 
tho same weight, whether dead or alive; but a living 
muscle that lifts 100 lbs. with case, cannot .after death 
raise 20 lbs. without danger of rupture. When a muscle 
is newly cut from a limb, it palpilates and trembles for a 
considerable time ; it cannot bo nervous power that thus 
makes it irritable, for the nerves being separated from their 
origin are dead and powerless. It is not nervous power, 
for it belongs ahsolntcly to the masclc, and exists in some 
cases without nervous vitality altogether; hence there is a 
distinction ln'.twixt nervous sensibility and muscular iiTita- 
bility. The former dies immediately with the animal ; the 
latter lives for a short time after the animal is dead. 
Muscles are irritable and contractile by the iuhereut prin- 
ciple of their fil/rcs, and are sensible by the vitality com- 
municated through their nerves. Though nerves are 
sensible they arc not contractile, and cannot perforin tho 
functions of muscular fibres. 

Electricity of — When a section is cut out of 

a living muscle (and the same thing applies to a living 
nerve), a cuircnt of electricity is found to bo passing from 
the middle of the longitudinal surface to the centre of 
citlier of the cut surfaces of the removed section, when 
these arc connected with a delicate galvanometer in the 
usnal way. Directly the muscle dies, a elate shown by 
tbo Bupcrinduction of riyor mortis^ tho cun-ciit ceases. 
When a muscle is thrown into contraction by the artificial 
electrification of its motor nerve, this natural mnscnlor 
electric current may be diminished or even reversed—a 
peculiarity wdiich has received tho iiaino of negative varia- 
tion. 

WaBte of ^fnscular Tissue.— It was formerly supposed 
that each act of contraction on tlio part of a mnsclo was 
accompanied by a correlative waste or destruction of its 
own substance, and that the quantity of nitrogen in the 
excreta more especially, and tho highly nitrogenous urinary 
salt (urea), was a measure of tho work done. It is now 
quite ascertained, however, by more careful and delicate 
experiments, that tho waste of muscle and the increase of 
urea, though they occur together as a rule, do not vary 
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rorrclativcly ; in fact a very great muscular exertion pro- 
< luces only a slight increase in the excretion of nren. Hut 
al'i force in the body must clearly result either from the 
destruction of tho muscles^ that is of the body itself (a 
destruction repaired by subsequent absorption and assimi- 
lation), or from the destruction of food, that is of material 
supplied to the body. It is now clearly proved that 
muscular exertion, wbilc it increases all excreta, urea 
among the rest, increases most chiefly the excretion of car- 
bonic acid and water, that is the produels of cbcmical 
decoinposilioii in the systeni, especially Iho combustion of 
tho starchy and fatty foods witlihi the body. 'I’Ik! rc.snlt 
of this reasoning is that muscles derive their jiower not 
from their own disintegration, but from tho combustion of 
food in the body in general, and that they themselves 
waste to a vt*ry littli* degree in action. 

The Muscular /SVwsr.— Muscles have a sensibility of 
their own beyond their sensitiveness to the stimulus of the 
nerves, &c. This property, us yet still a little obscure, is 
due to tijeir being supplied not only with motor npr\'es 
eoiiveying to them the commands of the will, hut with 
sensory nerves, by which they can transmit impressions to 
the bruin. It is not of the common sense of touch that 
we. speak, for this is poRscsH(‘d by muscles in a very sliglit 
degree ; if they an; cut or pricked they do not give much 
if any ])aiii, ])ioviding the sensitiveness of the skin is satis- 
factorily uiiiiulled during the experiment, it is rather of 
that power of expressing the feeling of muscnlar strain 
botli ill amount and direction, whicli has been aptly called 
the muscular seuscy that we speak; that which, among 
other things, tells us of muscular fatigue, cramp, &e., and 


aids us to realize the property of Extknston in matter, by- 
aflbrding us accurate intelligence of tho state of the muscles- 
when in action. By this means we distinguish a stress 
from the right from one from the left, a heavier from a 
lighter weight, a longer from a shorter muscular contrac- 
tion, and hence the feeling of the greater or less distance 
through which a limb has been moved. Thus wc can 
gauge the size of objects with the movement of the eye or 
of tho hand ; thus, too, we can keep up our muscular effort 
by the slightest relaxation becoming manifest. In fact 
the muscular sense is a sLxtli sense, though less palpable 
than the other five. 

Tho Plates prefixed to this volume Illustrate the position- 
of tho various muscles in the human body, and tlieir 
names are given in the annexed list. These muscles arc 
named either according to their sliapi*. as the trapezius 
and rhomboid; their situation, as tlie temporal and pectoral; 
their direction, as the rectus and obliquiis ; their ujscs, as 
the various flexors and extensors; tho number of tlieir 
divisions, as biceps and triceps ; or tlieir points of attacli- 
ment,as the occipito-froutalis and the stcrno'-cleido-masloid. 
In speaking of the points of attachment of a muscle, we uso 
the words orlyin and attnehmenty tlie former being applied 
to the more fixed point, or tliat towards which the motion- 
is imi>ellod; tho latter towards tho more moval)le point. 
JiTiiselcs whose action is of an opposite character are named 
antagonUts; thus, tho bend the limbs, while their 

antagonists, the exteusorsy straighten them. So one set 
closes the eyes, another o|wnis them ; one set throws n ido 
the jaws, another sliuts them ; and it may be asserted that 
every innscle of the human body has one or more antagonists. 


Mi: SOLES OF THE I1UMA^< iiOHY ftjut ea re/erto the I^lates, 


Fig* 1. 

1. Occipito-froiitnlis. 

2. AtoUeris jiiji'oiu. 

8. Anterior aiiris. 

4. Orbicularis paljiebrarum. 
r>. Oompressur iiaris. 
n. Levator aiii'iili oris. 

7. Levatf)r labli BUjicrioris 

aloicpie nasi. 

8. Zygotiuitieiis mnjor. 

8. Zygoinnlicus minor. 

10. Masse ter. 

11. Leprossor iLtigiili oris. 

12. iStornn-clc'ido-inaKtouleiis. 

13. Depressor laliii inforkuis. 

14. Orinculuris oris. 

16. riatysnia myoidos. 

13. Extensor digituruin coiu- 

IllUlliH. 

17. Extensor carpi radialis 

longior. 

15. Extensor caiqu radialis 

brevior. 

10. Abductor indicia mamts. 

20. Dclto^des. 

21. Diceps braebii. 

22. JTonator radii terns. 

23. Supinator radii loiigiis. 

24. Flexor carpi ulnaris. 

26. Flexor carpi radialis. 

26. Falmarls longiis. 

27. Aponeurosis jjalmaris. 

28. Abductor pullicis maims. 

29. Falmaris brevis. 

3U. Flexor siibliniis poTforatn.s. 
.*{1. Pectoralls-niujor. 

.'{'2. Oblifitius descendons ex- 
tern us. 

33. Linea HemilminriM. 

81. Linea alba. 

^3. roiipart’H or Fallopius' 
ligament. 

3f>, 36. Sartor ill H. 

87 . Tensor vagino) femoris. 

3b. OraciLis. 

39. Iliaciis inteniuB. 

40. Pertiiialls. 

41. Triceps adductor femoris. 

42. Psoas magn ns. 

43. Vastus externus. 


44. Vastus intern ii.s. 

4rt. Itectus. 

46, 40. Tibialis anticiis. 

47. Extensor lougus digitoriim 

pedis. 

4*^, 48. lixtensor propriua pol- 
licis pedis. 

49. Malleiilus inlornus. 

Fro. 2. 

1. Corru gator. 

2. Temporalis. 

3. Mass<*t(jr. 

4. llneciiiator. 

5. Urliicularis oris. 

0, DepreK.sor Inbii inffrioris. 

7. Levator aiigiili oris. 

8. 8terno-clculo-inahtoideus. 

9. Extensor ossis metacarpi 

pollicis iiianus. 

10. Extensor priiiii internodii. 

11. Extensor secuiuli iiiter- 

iiodii. 

12. Indicator. 

13. Abductor indiels mnnits. 

1 4 . Flexo r.su bl ini us periorat us. 

15. Liiinbricalis. 

16. Flexor ossis metaearpi 

pollicis. 

17. Abductor minimi digit! 

man us. 

13. Flexor parvus minimi 
digit!. 

10. Rlerno-liyoideus. 

20. Diceps brachii. 

21. Pectoralis minor. 

22. SciT.Htiis TiiagiiiiR. 

23. Obliquus asccridciiB ititcr- 

nuH. 

24. Pyraniidnlis. 

25. Kectus ahdoniitiiis. 

26. lliacus interims. 

27. Psoas magniis. 

28. Pectinalis. 

29. Triceps adductor femoris. 

30. Gracilis. 

31. Vastus externns. 

32. Cm rails. 

33. Vastus intorriiis. 

34. Ligameutuni patella*. 


35,35 Extensor proprius pol- 
licis pedis. 

30, 30. Extensor loiigns dlgl- 
toniin pedis. 

37, 37. Malleolus intcrniis. 

Fio. 3. 

1 Temporalis. 

2. Occipito-frontnlis. 

3. Platysiua inyoides. 

4. Sterno-cleido-ni.’istoidcus 

5. Trachelo-mastoideus. 

6. Splciitiis. 

7. Doltoides. 

8. iiiceps )>raehii. 

9. Bracbialis internns. 

10. Supinator radii longus. 

11. Triceiis extensor cuhltl. 

12. Trapezius m*u encullaris. 
1.3. Latishimus dorsl. 

14. Serratus magims. 

15. Cbliqiius descendens cx- 

lerims . 

10. Gluteus iriaxinius. 

17. Gluteus nicdius. 

18. Sartorius. 

19. Vastus interim.*?, 

20. Vastus externus. 

21. lieclns. 

22. Tendon of the biceps mus- 

cle, forming tlio outer 
liainBlring. 

23. Tendons of tho seniimciu- 

braiiosns and semiteudi- 
iiosus muscles, forming 
tlie inner hamstring. 

24. Gastrocnemius exteruus. 
2r», 25. Peroneufl brovis. 

20. Extensor longUH digltonmi 
pedis. 

27. Extensor brevis digltovum 

pedis. 

28. Piantai-is. 

29. Gastrocueinius. 

30. Teudo AehiUib. 

Fio. 4. 

1. Occlpito-frontttlls. 

2. Temporalis. 

3, 3. Trapezius seu cucullaris. 


4. Bterno-cleldo-ujastoidens. 

Del tobies. 

0. Extensor ossis inotacarpi 

pollicis maims. 

7. Extensor priml internodii. 

8. Extensor secumU inter- 

nodii. 

9. Extensor digitnrum cum- 

in unis. 

10. Triceps extensor eubitl. 

11. Extemsor digitoruiu coin- 

nmnis. 

12. Latissimus dorsi. 

13. Gluteus niaxlmiis. 

14. lilceps flexor cruris. 

15. 8cinitcndinohUS. 

10. Semiiueniijranusus. 

17. Gaslrocucmins. 

18. IS, Peruiu'us brevis. 

10, lib Porone.iis brevis. 

20, 20. Tendo Achillis. 

Fio. 6. 

1. Temporalis. 

2. Cotnplexus. 

3. 8plealus. 

4. Levator scupuhe. 

5. Khomboidouh minor. 

6. Siipra-spiiiatiis. 

7. Horratus supurior posticus* 

8. Khomboidetis major. 

9. Infra-spinatus. ' 

10. Triceps extensor cublti, 

]1. l''xtens<»r priml inteniodif. 

12. Extensor sccundii inter- 

uodii. 

13. Indicator. 

1 4. Serratus posticus Inferior. 

15. Gluteus medl us. 

16. ObliqniiB asesndens Intci*- 

nufi. 

17. Biceps flexor cruris. 

IS. Semltendlnosus. 

19. Semimembranosus. 

20. Piantaris. 

21, 21. Gastrocnemius internns. 
22|22. Gastrocnemius exter- 
uu«« part cut off. 

23, 83. Tendo Achillis. 
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anrS'COVITfi. Sco Mica. 

MUSSES (Or. Momni^ Lat. Musa?^^ tho name of certain 
sister goddesses in the Greek mythology, who inspired the 
votaries of tho arts and sciences. Hesiod, in Ids “ Thcogony ” 
reckons nine Muses, daughters of Zeus and MnSmosund. and 
gives their names as follows Kalliope, Klio, Melpomene, 
Thalia, Euterpe, Terpsichord, Kratu, Polumnia,and Onrania, 
and he says that Pierla in Macedonia was their first dwelling- 
placel 'i'hcso are the Muses generally alluded to by tlio 
poets, and who presided over the following arts and sciences 
(taken in the same order)— epic poetry, history, tragedy, 
comedy, lyric poetry, dancing, love songs, sacred poetry, 
nnd astronomy. It appears that the worship of tho iSIuses 
was introduced from Macedonia into Boeotia, Phocis, and 
other parts of Hellas. The Muses w-cro represented us 
handsome and modest virgins, dressed in long tunica, with 
leaves of laurel, ivy, or tlie palm on their heads. Only 
three were originally worshipped in Helikoii — Melete, 
Mncm@, and Aoide, or Refiectiun, Memory, and Song. 

MUSETTE, a small bag])ipc, the diminutive of the 
»!«««, that is, the corni muse^ a. French name for tho bag- 
pipe proper. Bellows worked under the arm supplied the 
wind, instead of tho mouth of the performer, as in the bag- 
pipe. It hud a compass of a little over an octave, covering 
the treble stave and a little above; and its period of greatest 
favour was under Louis XIV., when it was at one time 
the rage at court 

The term is also applied to a small double-K'cd pipe 
of tho oboe family without keys; and is use<l now for 
n stop on the organ which imitates that nasal character 
of tone, Tho sort of airs played by musettes, pastoral 
simple strains, led to the word being taken up by com* 
posers as the title of a musical form of dance tunc. 
Ill “tho same way the tunes of tlie little “hompiiM!” in 
England gave the immo to a well-known Knglisii danee- 
forin. A musette may be either in duple or triple time, 
but should always have a pastoral pipe-like character, and 
should he in gi’cat part accompanied by a pcdsil or drone 
bass. Both Bach and Handel were very fond of the 
musette form. 

MUSE'UMS. Tho term museum is derived from the 
Greek word mouaeion^ a temple of the muses, and denotes 
a building or apartment in which arc contained rare and 
interesting objects in nature and art. It was first applied 
to the building erected in Alexandria by Ptolemy Philu- 
delphus, 2H0 n.f., for the nsc of learned men. The word 
was also applied by tho ancients to any repository of 
natural productions, or such curiosities as hud relation to 
the arts over which tho muses presided. Their temples 
may bo regarded as tho earliest museums, as in them were 
preserved various natural objects of Interest and value, 
which were guarded with pious reverence and were accumu- 
lated to a considerable extent — e.ff. the temple of Juno at 
Carthage contained the skins of two of the hairy women 
discovered by llanno on tho Gorgades Islands ; the enor- 
mous horns of the wild bulls which committed such havoc 
in Mueedoniu were hung up, by ordtM* of Philip, in the 
temple of Hercules; and in the temple of Delphi there 
were suspended tho horns of a Scythian animal, in which 
the Stygian water, that consumed every other vessid, alone 
could be retained. These were presented by the Emperor 
Alexander, and the inscription by which they were accom- 
panied has been recorded by u^lian. 

These curiosities, however, were preserved in the temples 
merely as memorials or relics ; and although Aristotle and 
Pliny procured many rare productions of nature, in order to 
note their peculiarities, wo hear of nothing like a museum 
until the time of Augustus, who, according to Suetonius, had 
one in his palace. One of tho chief causes that rendered 
such collections rare among the ancients was the imperfect 
knowledge they possessed of tho mode of preserving those 
objects which were subject to decay. 


In the middle ages Ibcro were sometimes found among 
antiquities and curiosities of art a few specimens of the 
dried and stuffed remains of uncommon animals. Tile 
awakening taste for art, however, led many of the Roman 
nobility to adorn their palaces with antique oni aments and 
statuary, procured by excavation among the ruins of tho 
old Italian cities ; and the earliest idea of a museum os 
known in modem times dates from the time of Cosmo the 
Groat, of Florence, who founded the Florentine Museum, 

In recent times museums, instead of being confined to 
objects of antiquity or curiosity, are set apart for the exhi- 
bition of works in e,verv department of modern art, and of 
collections of rare and valuable natural productions. The 
latter have gradually been formed into distinct museums 
of anatomy, geology, zoology, holany, .ind other great 
branches of physical knowledge, which modern research 
has so greatly augmented and developed. 

All tho capitals of Europe possess museums, more or 
less compli;t(‘, the most celebrated of which arc — the Vati- 
can at Rome, wliieh is, without exception, the most magui- 
ficeut mtisnmn of antique sculpiur^ in the world ; the 
Florentine Aluseum; the Musco Borbonieo at Kaples; tho 
museums of Berlin, Vienna, Aluiiicli, Dresden, St. Peters- 
burg; nnd the I.ouvtc and Hotel Cluny collections at 
Paris. Ill America may be mentioned the Pliiiadelphia 
Museum of Katuriil History, the Smithsonian Institution 
collections, and the Museum of Zoology established at 
Boston by Frofessor Agassiz. 

In Great Britain there are innscmns in all the principal 
cities, and now tliat the value of such instil utiims is recog- 
nized the tendency is towards the rapid increase of their 
number. The greatest national institution of this kind 
has already been descril)<*<I under Bkitisii Muski’m, Of 
the other museums the following are the more important : — 

1. London. — Tho metropolis, in addition to numer- 
ous museums of a spcxial diameter belonging to the 
different learned societies, is also the seat of tho 
Soane Museum, a somewhat bizarn; collection, and one 
placed under some arbitrary restrictions as to access, 
but wJiieh contains some valuable paintings, antiquities, 
coins, rare books, and MSS.; the. East India Museum, 
containing a valuable collection of objects of Indian art, 
Oriental coins, and specimens illustrating tho natural his- 
tory of the country; the Natui’al History ^riisoum at 
South Kensington, the finest museum of the kind in the 
world ; and the South Kensington Museum, an admirably 
managed institution, containing a collection of British 
pictures, numbering about 700 oil painliugs and over 1 JOO 
water-colour drawings, and extensive collections of — (1) 
objects of ornamental art ns applied to manuf.aelures, with 
an art library ; (2) arehitee.tiiral eximiples, models, easts, 
&C. ; (3) appliances used in edneation ; (4) materials used 
in building ; (5) substances used as food ; (fi) animal pro- 
ducts employed in the arts; (7) models of patented inven- 
tions, machines, vtc. ; (8) reproductions, by means of 
photography and easting, of antique sculpture nnd paintings. 
The Museum of Economic Botany at Kew <*ontnins speci- 
mens of those vegetable products that arc either eminently 
curious or in anywise serviceable to mankind. It is tlms 
ail institution of tho utmost consequence in a commercial 
country, where many of tlu! productivt! members of the 
community, such as carpenters, general meichants, drug- 
gists, dyers, colonrmcn, grocers, &e., can find systemati- 
cally arranged the several objects in which they are 
interested, accompanied by their coiTcct appellations, tho 
conntries which produced them, and the names of tho 
plants from which they arc procured. 

2. Oxford. — Tho Ashmoleaii Alusenm may be regarded 
as perhaps the oldest museum in Great Britain, as its 
nucleus was the cabinet collected about 1600 by John 
Tradescant, who v as a great botanist and lover of natural 
historv. Ills sou, inheriting his fathers tastes, founded 
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hiti Muscnm Tradescantianum, or Tradescant’s Ark, as it I 
called, the most jiopular and curious show of the day. i 
lie died in lG62,and by his will bequeathed the joint collet*- ‘ 
tions of his father and himself to the celebrated Elias Ashmolo, 
who lodged in his house, and who to the Tradescant collec- j 
tion of nattiral history added medals, coins, paintings, i 
MSS., and books; all those he presented to the University 
of Oxford, and they were accordingly deposited in the pro- | 
Bent building, erected by Sir C’hristopher ^V^on fur the ' 
puiqwse in 1082. Since that period the museum lias Ijccn ! 
enlarged by many very valuable and curious donations of j 
MSS., books, shells, and anti(}uitios. Tlie Oxford Museum, I 
founded by the University in IWbrj, contains models and | 
instruments for expcriniontal physics, and numerous spoci- j 
mens in the th*])artineiits of physiology, patholugj', zoology, | 
and geology. Jl. coiilaiiis, besides, lecture rooms, with I 
work-rooms and laboratories wlicrc tiiese .are required, for i 
the professors in the above-named departments, together 
with a spacious reading- loom and library. 

.‘j. iAverpooL — The Free riiblie Museum and library 
originated in a movement among the people of Liverpool 
in 1860, to take advantage of the Libraries Act of Mr. 
Ewart. On the death of Edward, thirteenth carl of 
Derby, in 1861, his very extensive collections of objects of 
natural history were hequi'athed to the town of Liverpool, 
and an Act of FarliamcnL was obtained to provide for the 
establishment and maintenaiiec of a public lilirary and a 
museum, the latter of wliicli should eoiitain as an integral 
portion the collection known as the Derby Museum. After 
being foi; some jears exliibited in temporary musciiins, a 
rich citizen of Liverpool, W. Brown, lCs(j., M, I*., generously 
offered to be at the whole expense of a new* building, which 
w*as gratefully accepted by the citizena, ami was accordingly 
iinished in 18d0 at a cost of about X;UI,0(K), The i.iver- 
pool Museum now contaiin onii of the best collections iiv 
natural history to be met with out of London. 

4. Kdiuhurgh, — The Museum of Science and Art. The 
foundation-stone of ibis museum was laid in ISGl. It 
contains the wliole of the museum of iiaturaJ history for- 
merly in eounection with tlie university. They arc of course 
still freely accessible for the educational purposes of the 
university. Jlc-sides the very extensu c zoological, geological, 
and rnincrnlogical collections of that innseuiii, it contains, 
in large exhibition galh'ries, specimens of the rjiw or work- 
able and other materials of industrial art, the tools and 
machines employed to manufacture tlicse, and the finished 
products resulting from their moditicaliou ; and a library, 
where the special literature of industrial art may be 
iDvestigated. The building in which this fine museum 
is contained cost, w'ilh the site, about £50,000, and is 
upheld by an annual grant from government of £6000. 
The Museum of the Society of Antiquaries was founded 
in 1783, and is contained in the buildings of the Royal 
Institntion. It possesses a large number of articles illus- 
trating the intiquities of Scotland ; it is the properly of 
government, but is under the custody of the S<iciety of 
Antiquaries. The Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
contains a large number of specimens nnd objects calculated 
to advance tlie study of surgical science. 

B(‘Kidcs these large collections several of the institutions 
in Edinburgh possess museums. In the university arc 
museums of anatomy, pliysiology, materia mediea, and 
natural philosophy, botany, and geology; in the Botanic 
Darden is a large b^^rbarium and museum of botany; in 
vtbe Royal College of Physicians a museum of materia 
mediea ; and in the Royal Society a small mineralogical and 
geological collection. 

5. Glasgow, — The Hunterian Museum contains the 
maguificeiit collection of curiosities bequeathed to the uni- 
versity by Dr. William Hunter. Its contents have been 
valued at no less a sum than £130,000, and embrace the 
cJioicest treasures of the typographic art, coins in series, 


medals, antiquities, natural history, anatomy, together with 
specimens of the different schools of painting. The medals 
alone have been valued at £40,000, and tlie library, with 
its illuminated MSS., at little less than that sum. The 
Industrial ^lusenm is located in the Kelvingi’ove Park. 

G. Duhliii. — The Museum of Irish Industry was founded 
ill 1816 on tlie plan of the Museum of Practical Geology in 
I^ndoTi, but is more extended in its objects, us embracing 
the general niiigt* of industrial arts. It has accordingly 
attached to it a government school of science applied to 
mining and the arts, and a special chemical dcjiartmeut. 
The great object of the institution of the musiaim was to 
afford a general representation of the phy.sical structure 
and capabilities of Ireland, and the diffusion of sound 
scientific instruction as to the means by wliich the resources 
of the country could be most usefully applied. The 
Museum of the Royal Dublin Society contains, besides a 
large natural history collection, a gallery of .statu!ii 7 , in 
which are casts from the Elgin marbles, &c. The Museum 
of Trinity College possesses a considerable number of 
specimens of natural history ; also many models illustrat- 
ing engineering and natural philosophy. The Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy includes one of the finest collec- 
tions of. antiquities in Britain. 

The Free Libraries’ Act, 17 & 18 Viet. c. (54, and 18 

10 Viet. c. 70, in addition to giving facilities for the 
establishment of libraries, .also contemplates and makes 
provision for the foundation of museums in towns and 
parishes. The management of the libraries and inuNCums 
thus established is vested in the town council; in a district, 
in the improvement board ; in a parish, in commissioners. 

MUSH'ROOM* The common mushroom is Agaricus 
cajti/iestrif. Mushrooms arc indigenous ; tliey spring up 
abuiulanlly in fields where cattle have been pastured, if 
the soil and temperature prove favourable for the develop- 
immt of the spawn ^ a term applied to the substance from 
wliicb the mushrooms spring, which presents to the naked 
eye the appearance of whitish mouldincRs. In this state 
spawn may be kc*pt for years if moisture be withheld ; but 
if llio latter be supplied, in conjunction w-itb a proper 
degiee of temperature, it is further developed into white 
filaments and tubercles, which ultimately rise above the 
soil in the form of muslirooms. These spring up sometimes 
singly, but frequently in a gregarious manner (see fig. I ), 
Mushrooms appi'ur in tlie fields chiefly after mldsunimer, 
in the months of July, August, nnd most abundantly in 
September. In fig. 1 may be seen the Tiiushroom in all 
stages of development, from the “button” to the full grown 
plant. In tlie mature mushroom the cap lias broken away 
from the stalk, leaving a ring a short distance dowii on 
the stalk. Beneath the cap there is a series of plate.s 
(cfilled “gills”) radiating from the stalk lo the edge of 
the cap ; one of the marks by which the true mushroom is 
known, is that the gills do not quite reach the stalk. The 
surface of the gills is covered with projecting cells (fig. 2); at 
the top of these cells the spores (fig. 3) are attached, which 
fall and can be seen (if the cap is placed on a sheet of 
white paper) in the form of brown-black or pnrplo-black 
dust ; this colour is another mark. Other distinctive char- 
acters are that the stalk is solid or only slightly pithy; the 
cap has a narrow margin ; its flesh docs not deliquesce, and 
when broken does not change colour; the plant grows in 
pastures, not in woods or damp places. The large horse 
mushroom, frequently sold as the common mushroom, is 
Agaricus arvenais. The cultivated mushroom is Agaricua 
lioHmaia, 

Various compositions have been successfully employed 
in the formation of mushroom beds. Horse-dung, chiefly 
fresh droppings, or with only some of the shortest litter 
intermixed, is, however, principally esteemed; and such 
should be collected when the horses are not on green food, 
but are being fed on com, or on corn and hay. If the 
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beds are intended . to be formed of cons-iderablc thickness, 
which some prefer because they continue longer in a benring 
state, then it is proper that tlie fresh dung should be mixed 
with some old hot-bed materials, or with light loam, in 
such jiroportion as will prevent a loo violent fermentation. 
It may then bo compactly deposited in any dark situation 
where the temperature and moderate moisture ot tlie atmo- 
sphere can be rendered congenial. Whether it bo regarded 
as a dainty dish for the rich, or as a wholesome and nutri- 
tions relish to the poor man’s doily bread, the mushroom 
dcKcrvcs a far wider cultivation than it has hitherto met 
with. So fur as attempts have been made to stimulate 

Fig. 1. 



Mushrooms In various stages of development. 

the cultivation, more especially in the neighbourhood of 
London, they have met W'ith great success. In France 
tl>ey are grown very largely, and are even preserved for 
exportation. The mai'ket gardeners of l*ariN grow mush- 
rooms to a large extent, and better, loo, than any gardeners 
in the world. The quantities they produce in caves, both 
during summer and wdntcr, are indeed enormous. A report 
by tho British consul at Kauagawa, published iu 1877, 
showed that in Japan mushroom cultivation was carried 
on to an extent, both for home use and export, which ren- 
dered it a most thriving iudiLstry of the countiy. ("‘Mush- 
room Culture, its Extension and Improvement,” by W. 
Kobinson ; “ Plain and Easy Account of British Fungi,” and 
“ Fungi, llieir Nature, Influence, and Uses,” by M. C. Cooke.) 

MUSIC is tho artistic union of inarticulate sounds uiid 
rhythm, exciting agreeable sensations, and raising mental 
Images and emotions directly or indirectly pleasing. Tho 
special attribute of music is its power to call up or repro- 
duce states of feeling, not necessarily defined or limited. 
The power of direct imitation is, in fact, confined witliin very 
narrow limits. The song of some birds and tho whistling 
of winds are well-known examples. Tlie charm of music 
lies in wliat wo may call indirect imitation, where some 
quality common to music and tho thing imitated is indicated 
by sounds, strong or weak, quick or slow, gay or melancholy. 
Kago is loud, anger is harsh, love and pity are gentle ; there- 
fore loud aud harsh sounds raise ideas of the former passions 
and others of tho same class; soft and tranquil sounds 
raise ideas of tho latter and others of a slniilar character. 


Hence it will be seen that the function of music is to re- 
produce states of feeling, though it is not competent by 
itself to suggest tho ideas which also cause that state di 
feeling, unless by association with words or witli some 
special memory. From this comes the poorer of song; 
Words fix the intention of musical sounds, and music 
enhances by its robe of tone-colour the cflect of the w’ords. 
Nothing more powerful is known in its t-ffect upon the 
mind. “ God Save tho Queen ” and the “ Marseillaise ” may 
almost stand to represent the nations which produced them. 

Association, which has so large a share in Hit! optM'utions 
of the human mind, often contributes much to the ciVect of 
muhic. Indeed some airs possess- 
ing no intrinsic merit owe their 
influence solely to this principle, 
and among these the famous “ Baiiz 
des Vaclies,” wliicli, in times gone 
by, acted with such irresistible force 
on the expatriated Swiss soldier. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
modulated sounds please many to 
wlioin they present no imitation 
of anything material or innnatcrial, 
and who associate with them no 
oilier idea than that of melody or of 
harmony. This is the merely 
sensual pleasure of dance-music and 
the like, tickling aud amusing tho 
ear as pageants und firew'orks tho 
c^e. 

Owing to its influence directly 
upon the emotions without the ])vo- 
cchs of reasoning or even pcrccjilion, 
music has a remarkable effect upon 
mental sufferers. Its ]»o\ver, either 
to produce or to soothe melancholy 
anti e\en to alleviate the horrors 
of madness, is shown by countless 
instances, from Beethoven, who 
calmed tho passionate gi-ief of his 
friend bereaved of her son, by play- 
ing to her for two hours witliout a 
single word even of salutation or fare- 
well, to Farinelli by whose singing only was it possible to kee]» 
tw’o snecesslve kings of Spain (I’hilip V. and Ferdinand 
VI.) anyw'here near the confines of rationality. Tho in- 
stance of David und Saul, and the habitual praetioo in our 
lunatic asylums of to-day, may further he quoted. The 
ancients even extended its repute to the cm e of sciatica, 
of dcnfnes.s, of the plague, &c. (See l*lutarch as to this 
last miracle, given by him to Thelatcs, a Cretan ; but 
then, as we know’ by repute, “ iill Cretans are liars.*’) Be 
tlmt as it m:iy, it is an :ietual fact that the curious sort of 
St. Vitus’s dance called Tarantisni^ 'which raged in South- 
ern Italy iu the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and which popular superstition quite wTongly 
attributed to the bite of tlie Tarantula spider (which is 
almost harmless), could only be cured by music, which 
first bronglit the contortions of the sulferers into regularity, 
and eventually calmed them. Many tunes acquired qu4o 
a special rex}utation for tins, and several have been pre- 
served. Tho power of mu-sic to sway the emotions and 
compel them to a desired mood is of iininenso use to the 
ehurch, and religious music therefore plays a large part 
iu most forms of w’orslnp. This power, so beneficent in 
such applications, becomes a source of evil when charlatans 
seize upon it. All of them have acknowledged its force, 
from Mcsiner to tho quack spiritualist pretenders of to-day, 
who dispose their dupes to receive their Impostures by 
music sounding softly amid thick darkness. 

Mmical Inftmmeuts. — The means of producing musical 
sounds are very numerous. As stated in article Acoustics 
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ftny noise cansed by a periodic vibration, between certain 
limits of rapidity, will yield a mnsical note. A colnmii of 
dir set ill vibration, as in tlic human throat, is one of the 
finest sources of musical sound we have. Instruments of 
this character aro called wind instruments^ and liavc several 
vpieties (1) The column of air is set in motion by tlie 
vibration of membranous tongues^ as in the Iiuinan voice, 
produced by the column of air in tho throat and mouth set 
into movement by the vibration of the vocal chords, and 
the family of brass iustruincnts wlicro the column of air in 
a long tube is made to vibrate by tlio trilling of tho lips in 
the mouthpiece, as the horn, trumpet, trombone, euphonium, 
Ophiclcide, bass-tuba, serpent, cornet, bugle, &c. (2) Tlie 

column of air in a pipe is set in vibration by tho heating of 
a reed against or in an orifice, tlius allowing the wind to 
pass into the pipe, and tlicn checking it witli rajnd regular 
alteriuitiori. Those arc reed instruments, often called wood- 
wind, as they are nearly all of wood. They are divided into 
(fl) free reeds, when the reed almost closes the orifice, and 
wlien chambers arc used instead of pipes, as in the har- 
monium, American-organ, and concertina; (J)) heating 
reeds, when the reed quite closes tho orifice, as in the reed- 
pipes of an organ, the clarionet, the basset-horn, and tho 
bagpipe ; and (c) the double reed, when two thin tongues 
of cane, are so held between tho lips as to allow lliem to 
vibrate, closing tlic orifice of the tube at whose end they 
are placed when they swing l<*getli(‘r, allowing the wind to 
pass when they swing ajuirt, as in the oboe, bassoon, cor 
Anglais, and double bassoon (coiitrafagotto). (H) Tho 
column of air in the pipe is set in motion by itself striking 
against a thin edge and so being thrown into a lluttcr, as 
in the common whisth?, the diapason jiipes, &c., in organs 
(that is, all pipes but tho reed-pipes), and tho flute, piccolo, 
lift*, and flageolet. 

The next great family is that of stringed instruments, 
where the vibration of a string is the source of musical 
tone. This vibration is caused (1) by bowing, as in tbt? 
violin, viola, violoneollo, and coulrabusso, the horsehair of 
the bow catching the string, pushing or dragging it for- 
wards, and letting it slip back again alternately as it passes 
to and fio ; (2) by plucking with the finger, ns in tho liarp, 
the guitar, lute, inaiiJoline, lyre, virginals, and harpsiclmrd ; 
(3) by blriking, as in the pianoforte, dulcimer, and clavi- 
cJiord. 

Further, there arc instruments of percussion, (1) where 
membranes aro struck, as in the drums and tambourines; 
(2) wlicrc jilates or rods of metal or wood aro clashed 
together, as in the cymbals, castanets, and triangles, or 
arc struck by strikers, as gongs, bells, and tlic curious 
instniments of tlic »Siamcse, made of plates of wood resting 
on a frame, a rongli copy of which is given in the child’s 
toy made of plates of glass or metal in tho same way and 
called “harnHmica” and other names, or in Germany 
“ straw' -fiddle.’* All these instruments liavo articles speci- 
ally devoted to tlitMii, and their use in comjjosition is dc;- 
Bcrihcd under iNSTiaiMKNTATfOx. 

Music, which is both a science and an art, is divided 
into Speculutire (or theoretical) and Vracthml, Spoenlativc 
music explains the nature of inusicul sounds; shows, bv de- 
monstrating their ratios, how they are related to each other; 
and investigates their physical and moral clVects w’hen in a 
simple or in a combined state : it is, in a few words, the 
philosophy of t he art. LSo<* Acoustics.] I’ractical music 
is the application of theoretical principles — the proper con- 
duct of sounds as to their progression, duration, union, and 
adaptation to words, voices, and instruments, and is the 
art fif composition. Sec j^Iklody, CouNTJCiiroiNT, 
IIakmoxy, Kiiythm, 

Jilstorg of Music, — Our modern music is supposed to 
be derived lineally from the music of the Greeks. What 
that niii'‘’]c was to the ear, tlic scanty and late remains wc 
have fail to show us, but W'e know ycry well what its 


I material was, and this forms the subject of the article 
! Greek Mustc. W^hen men tried to renew the art during 
the dark ages, they made many and grievous mistakes ; in 
their zeal to reproduce the famous Greek music they sub- 
mitted themselves for centuries to absurd laws, narrowed 
scales, and what we may almost call tunclcssness, hce,auso 
they quite misunderstood tho ancient musical treatises 
which they could no longer properly read, and their efforts 
were in a wrong direction. Tho result of their labours 
was the system of tho Kcclesiastical Modes [see Modes, 
KccLEsiASTirAL], fi'om which it seems only the other day 
that we shook ourselves free. 

Early in the fourth century Popi* Sylvester (he who 
received the conversion of Constantine) set up a music 
school at Romo, but all traces of it seem to liave died away 
by tho tiino of the great Ambrose. St. Ambrose was 
Archbishop of Milan at the close of the century, and he 
had practically to recreate the material of music, lie 
reduced the chaos that he found into four modes, or short 
scales, and every church tune hud to ho in one or otlior 
of them. His collection of music was great, and the ser- 
vices of Milan were unrivalled for their beauty. The 
antiplional singing of answering choirs was especially 
famous. But ps no means existed of presening the molo- 
di<*s, ail tho elaborate care displayed by Ambrose served 
for little more than his life-time. A few tunes have been 
handed down traditionally, but it is quite uncertain if they 
arc genuine. 

In llie sixth century the great Pope Gregory (500-001) 
detciminod to refouiid the work of Ambrose, lie dis- 
covered as well as he could tho construction of Ambrose’s 
four siiales, and called them authentic, to these he addt'd 
four dominants (ns wo should now call them), and these 
he called plagal, from tho Greek word for athwart, hec^nse 
like all domiiiaiit scales they lay athwart the keynote, 
starting he.low it and ending above it. St. Gregory is 
cirdited with n large body of music called “ Gregorian 
hut this is really, in tho form we know it, much later in 
date, and though we can say that it may have originally 
come from Gregory’s diligent collection and arrangement 
wc cannot prove it. Rome was now for some centuries 
the only centre of musical life. Half a century after 
Gregory’s time, Pope Vitalian iuti'oduced tho use of the 
organ into churches, but the instruments were very small, 
and their luechanism so coarse that tho great keys weni 
struck with tho gloved fist, 

111 tho ninth century we find music vising. The Frank 
king, Karl tho Great (French Charlemagne^ and a little 
later our own King Alfred, were in constant endeavour to 
improve the art. A rude system of notation by neumes 
or signs for groujis of notes now" arose, not much m<iro 
definite than that as the neumes rose abovo^ tho text tho 
sound was higher, and as they sank it was lower, A tune 
could seiireely be read from neumes, or at least not with 
certainty, but it could be well remembered by their aid. 
There is a good story of Karl the Great, sending for twelve 
fine singers from Rome, and trying them singly with a 
piece of music new to them, when to liis horror he heard 
twelve completely distinct melodies. The thick staff "lio 
used as a sceptre was brought into play about the shoulders 
of these “ impudent rascals ” by the angry prince. And yet 
tliey were probably not to blame, for an acquaintance with 
the monk’s habit of writing, or a previous knowledge of 
the tune, would have enabled them all to sing accoratoly 
enough. As the chorister told Handel, to moderate his 
anger at tho mistakes ho had been committing, they could 
“ read at sight, hut not at first sight” • 

Tho tenth century brings us tho first harmony in the 
form of Diaphony or Organum, an accompaniment of 
octaves, fourtlis, and fifths (t.c. perfect intervals only) 
to the melody or plain song. That is clearly the de- 
scription of it given by Ilucbald, a monk of Flanders 
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^840-032), but it is only credible to us on one of two 
Ijypotbcscs, either that the org.inuni was consecutive, that 
is, the melody was repeated in the org.anum aa we repeat 
a fuj[^o subject at a fifth, or an octave, &c., or else, which 
Hceiiis most probable, that the organizing voices were one or 
two only in number, singing against the whole congregation, 
who held the melody ; in which case, by the rules of acous- 
tics, the extra part would melt into the great tone as upper 
harmonics. The identical effect is given in the mixture 
stops of the organ, which used alone are unendurable, but 
used in tlu; full organ give a brightness of tone not other- 
wise attahiable, they themselves not being ]i(‘nrd as separate 
tones, but melting, into the general sound as harmonics or 
upper partials. [See the articles Acoi;sT£i:a, Mixtiiiik, 
OitoAN.] The organ was in familiar use in the tenth cc‘n- 
lury, for wo know of Winchester Cotliedral as famous for 
the great size of its organ of 400 pipes. 

The dv.vmith century saw Cuulo of Arezzo aiul the 
beginning of the stave, the use of the sol-fa syllables, and 
of the curious scales of six notes, called hcxachords. And 
by the close of the centuiy, organum had given way to a 
freer kind of aecoinimnying extempore melody, called 
<Iiscemt (double song), the forerunner of counterpoint. 
Discanters formed a special body of men, much sought 
after, guiding their “seconds” by many ingenious rules, 
still extant. 

The tuuilffh century gave us musical notes and the time 
table, so that the length of thestn notes could now be meas- 
ured, the account of which inventions comes to us from 
Franco of Cologne. Although it had taken till now for the 
theorists and the cliurcli-writers to gain the idea of the 
necessity of measured music, it must not be supposed that 
popular songs were as timeless as the Gregoriaus >vc know 
ao w'ell and find so difficult lo render witliout accent. 
Dances and folk-songs know no rules ; they follow natural 
instincts, and many channing melodies, even us old us the 
ninth century, are presciwcd to us, their rliytlmi being 
indicated by the strong accents of their nccoinpan\ ing verses. 
Hero, ns elsewhere, it was the popular instinct w'hich 
•dragged along tho church, half unwillingly. The stave wjis 
by this time completed by the cultured writers and tlieurists, 
so that tho pitch and the length of notes could be accu- 
rately given. 

The thirteenth century gives us counterpoint, whoso 
very name (point against point) shows that the points had 
driven the ncumes at last out of the lield. England was 
now tho le/idiug musical country. Walter de Odington 
was the gi'ont autliority on the art. The famous canon for 
four voices, with ac^cornpaniment or “ pcs ” for two bassos, 
“Summer is y-cumen in” (llarleiau MS., Xh'itisli Museum) 
bears date 1244. It is tho oldest piece of harmonized 
music in existence. Adapt de la Hah; and Thibaut, king 
of Navarro, may serve as types of the troubadours of this 
century, skilled both in melody and liarmony, following out 
the line of the dances and folk-songs, far ahead of the 
church composers in effectiveness. The great English 
canon, and works by tho troubadours named, arc not un- 
frcquently performed, and can still be listened to with 
pleasure. The growing pleasure In the interv.ils of thirds 
and sixths excited wiuth in the dogged theorists. Pope 
John XXTT. in 1322 even issued a bull against the use of 
tho Major Third in church music. Put music kept pro- 
gressing nevertheless, regardless of hulls. 

With thtijfoMr/ccai/t century the first half of the history 
proper begins. Tliis is the period of the old tonality and 
of polyphony, lasting full three centuries. Then camo 
rather more than a century of transition, and since that, for 
about a century or .a little more, w^e have bud tlio period of 
the new tonality, which W'o now enjoy. In the fourteenth 
century John de Muris, probably an Englishman, im])rovGd 
counterpoint and first used that name. Guillaume de 
3Iachault, in the middle of tlie century, wrote tho first 


four-part mass with which we are acquainted. It was ' 
produced at tho coronation of Charles V. of France in 
iilGO. The first great school of music now arose inj^ho 
Netherlands, and so famous was it for its free counterpoint 
and its perfection in the canonic, or fugal style, that on the 
return of the popes lo Horne in 1377, Netherlandish singers 
were imported to revive tho papal chapel. Willem Dufay 
was singing there in 1380, and his compositions for the 
clmrch yet exist for us. 

Tho JiJienith century shows us the Netherlanders as 
tho musicians of Europe. The successor of Dufny, 
Ockenheim or Ockeglnmi, a great master of canon (in- 
deed he sacrifices the beauty of his music altogctlior 
for imitative and canonical effects) flourished through 
the wdiole of the last half of this century. Ockenheim is 
often said to have, invcntc'd canon, but that is as wrong as 
the attribution of tlie iiivenlloii of cuuuterpolnl to the great 
English theorist of the. perit>d, John of Dunstable. The 
fact of the tradition existing shows the great skill of these 
men, however. Sliortly after Ockenheim, who was choir- 
master to Louis XI. of France, comes Obreolit, another very 
interesting composer, and (piile singable even now. Oeki-n- 
lieim’s pupil was the himous Jusquin I)es l*res (1 440-1521), 
of whom Ills friend Luther s.aid, “ Others do what they can 
with notes, but Josquiu what be will.” Josquin’s popu- 
larity in bis own day %vas prodigious. Some of his works 
arc extremely pretty ; for instance, Ins *Ma petite Camu- 
sette”'was much admired when used in 1885 in London 
in lectures to illustrate this period. 

Tho aixieenth century begins with the pupils of Josquin, 
wlio were very numerous. Many count among them Arca- 
delt, Jean Mouton, Willaerl, who foundeil tho school of 
Venice and was tho inventor of the madrigal, Goudimel, 
who was the harmonist of tho Huguenots, and suflTered in 
the St. llartboloniew for bis faith, tUmnens-non-T*apa (so 
called to distinguish him facetiously from the reigning pope, 
Clenicut VII.), Drlando di l.asso, the favouriLe of 
princes (1520-94), always j)etted and always successful, 
was also a Nctlierlaiuler, d(* Ijittrcs by name. The sixteenth 
century counts Italians also among its children, chief of 
tliem the mighty master Talestrina (151-1 -94), as unfortu- 
nate all his life as Orlando was fortunate. With tliests 
masters tlie older art reached its culminating point. No- 
thing grander in tlie. style can ho w'rittcn than what lliry 
h.ave produced, l^alesti ina is believed to have been a pu])il 
of Goudimers, and thus the great Italian school first learnt 
from, and then eclipsed the school of tho Netherlands. 
Other renowned Italians of this period, famous for motet, 
polyphonic mass, and madrigal, are Nanini, a pupil of 
Palestrina, and a younger Nanini also ; Do Pore, a pupil 
of Willaert ; Morales (a Sj)aiiiard) ; F esta and Luwi ^larenzio 
(first of Italian madrigalists) ; Zurliiio, famous also as a 
theorist ; Gabrieli, c'speciullvgreat with eombined choirs, &c. 

Meanwhile in England a very grand school of writers 
arose, fully tho equals, perhaps the superiors of both 
Netherlanders and Komaiis. Tliese were Taverner, the 
organist of Christchurch, Oxford, about 1530 ; his con- 
temporary, Tyo (Doctor of Music at Cambridge, and music. - 
master of Queen Elizabeth) ; Mcrbecke (1523-85), who 
first set the Liturgy for the reformed faith ; Tallis (1529— 
85), who improved Merbeeke’s setting into the form in 
which we daily use it; and Tallis’s pupil, llyrd (1643- 
IC'13), author of “ Non Nobis Doniinc,” and of many pieces 
in Queen Elizabeth’s “Virginal Hook;” Farraut (died 
1681); White; John Hull, first Gresham professor of music ; 
and the great madrigal w'riters, 2»Ioih'y, Kirbye, Dowland, 
Weelkes, Wilbye, Henet, and Orlando Gibbons (1688— 
1625), an exquisite writer. The wonderful work of these 
men exists yet. Tallis, to show bis command of couutcr- 
polut, wrote a song in forty pnrtu, that is forty distinct 
melodics, to be -^uiig at once. It was performed by I/^slic’s 
I choir ill 1875, and at the luveiitions and ^lusic International 
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Exliibition of 1885 the original MS. was exliibitcd. Tlic 
ballets, madrigals, fa-las, and anthems of these Klizabelbaii 
writers aro delightful to us even now; and probably 
England never stood so high as a music-producing nation 
as ill that glorious epoch. 

U'he invention, or rather the perfection of pedals on the 
organ, is attributed to Bernardo il Tedesco (llio German), 
at Venice, just hefore the century began (14U0), and the 
])LMfection of movable musical types to Petrueoi at Venice 
just afterwards, al>out 1501. [See Music^j^rintivfj in the 
article rniNTiNo.] The close of tlic century was inaiked ] 
hy so many things sis to rank as tlie beginning of a new' era. 
The first opera Diifiie”) was produced in 1504 by IVri, 
but, was fsu* excelled by tliti fsuiious “ Tairidicc,” the work of 
Peri and Caccini, produced at EJorence in ItJOO on the 
occasion of the luairiage of Henri Qnsitre with Maria de’ 
lilediei. Ami the first definite oratorio (a style invented 
about 15G0 by tlie brothers Aniiiuiceia) appeared in the 
same year, viz. ‘'L’Anima e (’orju),” hy Cavaliero. This 
was also n great jieriod for the imjirovt'inent of musical 
instruments. Virginals dale fumi about 1520, and arc 
the pi edeeessors of the liarpsicliord, whieh came a century 
Inter; the liassoon was known in 15."0, and Hu* bass 
serpent in IbtlO; regals (chamber organs) dati; from t54<», 
ami Hie violin was first know'ii in Knglaml in 1557. The 
Prot(*stant rcformatioiu in th<* hands of Luther, created coii- 
gregalioiial singing in the form of the German chorale, while 
the Catholic lefonnation, in tlio hands of the Council of 
'I rcnt, seriously Ihoughl of expelling music from the church 
altogether. Om* of the main charges against the mass w riters 
w'us that they look any popular song of Hie day, set it in 
the tenor jiart (actually using the original words more ofti'ii 
than not),, and then wove the words of the mass round il in 
counterpoint. Examples of the practice .are found in the 
very first pieces of music, even those by Dufay, and it 
became at last, the nnivor,sal practice; the masses being 
known by tlic names of the tunes, as “My Lady Uivc,” 

“ The Armed Man,” &c., upon w hich Hicy w'ere built up. 
To any one wlio has not searched old music the fact seems 
incredible, but it is not only true, but uiiiversnl. Pali*s- 
triiia, by producing some fine ami dignified original intisic, 
completely satisfied Hie angry dignitaries, and the scandal 
was put an end to. 

The etrcnUi'ulh century sees the beginning of vast 
changes. !Monteverde (1508-1 fill)) n*eeives opera from 
Peri and Caccini, transforms il, and by bis numerous in- 
novations stiikes death-blows at the old tonality. He 
is the first eoinposcr to introduce niii)repaied discords, 
writing dominant sevenths as freely us if they were common 
chords. l’rc\iously all discords had to be pn'pared, and 
treated not as substantial hannouies, but as passing notes. 
The difference i.s incalculable. It is, indeed, tlic bcgiiming 
of modern harmony*. The gi-owing use of vertical bars to 
keep Hie jiarts under each other (tliougli not as yet to mark 
the accents), greatly facilitated the performance of rapid 
and florid works. Carissiini (1 580-1 fi7.*l) did with oratorio 
as Monteverdc had done with opera. Monteverde’s operas 
arc not now heard with pleasure, but much of Carissimi’s 
W'ork is still charming, and his “Jonah” is occasionally 
given. Viadaim, Allegri (whose “Miserere” is still used 
in St. Peter’s), Frescobaldi, &c., are other good composers 
of this time, but all aro eclipsed by the great Alessandro 
fcJcarlatti (1650-1725), founder of the school of Naples, 
and the greatest musician of Italy next to Thilestrina. 
In Germany Schiltz (1585-1672) wrote remarkably fine 
oratorios, and is undoubtedly in some s( use tlio precursor 
of Bach. He wrote also the first German opera (“Daphne”), 
picformed at Dresden in 1G27. French opera begins with 
Lully (l(;33-87), the friend of Molii*re, under TiOuis XIV. 

In the early part of this century Hie great English school 
still continued, most of those already named living into it. 
Their succesBors were few ; Lawes, the friend of Milton 


(1 600-62), who set “ Coinus,” among other things ; Child, 
ami Locke (1620-77), known hy his music to “Maebctli,” 
and author of “ Psyche,” the first English opera, are alone 
worthy of notice, llumfroy, Brewer, Blow, and \\'isc, nil 
of them sound writers of cliurch music, rose in the latter 
I»art of the century after the cruel trentmciii of the Puritans 
had been recovered from, and music could be regarded 
otliei-w'ise than as a “sinful lust of the flesh.” Their 
anthems, especially those of Blow and Wise, are still fre- 
quently iicard. llumfroy, at least, studied at l^arls a short 
lime Tinder Lully. But Blow is famous more as being the 
master of Purcell (1 658-95) than for his own work, which, 
though very good, is yet overloaded w’itli pedantic orna- 
ment. As for Harry Purcell, he is hy far the greatest 
musician England has had the honour to produce. His 
early death is a sad loss to us. Contt‘inporary with l^ur- 
ccll were his fellow-students, Jeremiah Clark and Aldrich, 
dcati of Cliristchurch, Oxford — forming a satisfactory group 
at the close of tlio century. 

The eighteenth century closes the period of transition 
and develops the new era. Bach and Handel leprc'sent its 
first aspect, Haydn and Mozart its second. I'higJand began 
the century witli a continuation of the antlicm-writers in 
the same school. Dr. Croft (1677-1727); Maurice Greene 
(1696-1755); the very popular but somewhat feeble Kent 
(1700-7,6); Weldon, a fine author (1708-36) ; Boyce, even 
better ns a judicious collector and publisher than as an 
author, though his “When shall wisdom be found,” is cer- 
tainly among our best anthems; Barrett, Eccles, Dr. Arno 
(1710-78’), Travers, Narcs, Battishill, and Aniold. All 
these are fine sterling w*rxtef« — the school, though Hmitcl, 
being quite unique, specially English, and very carefully 
worked up to rare excellence. Tlic invention of the swell 
to tlie organ by Jordan in 1712, greatly aided tbcu' musical 
effc^’ts. A little after the middle of the centuiy, a secular 
composition, closely annkigous to Hie antliCMii in form, grew 
uj», and England, who has good claims to be considered Hie 
creator of the madrigal, and who has all the honour of tho 
anthem, developed the now form (also strictly confined to 
English writers) of the glee. In 1763 the Cati'h Club was 
fonned for tho promotion of tlie style of glees and catclies. 
Berg (1728-80) was the first prize winner; Arne and 
Greene, with Bates, Kock, and others, also worked in tho 
ne,w form. Then arose the great Samuel Webbe, prince of 
glee-writers (1740-1816), whose life juLst covers the fino 
period of the style. Next to him in rank camo jSpofforth 
(1770-1827), Stevens (1753- 1 837), Staflbrd Smith (1746- 
183G), Dr. Callcott (17<>C-1821), Atterbury, Dunhy, Lord 
Morninglon, Cooke, King, Wainwright, Paxton, &c. There 
is a greater fniul of jilcasiire in the works of these men and 
of the Elizabethan madrigal v/rilers tliatf most amateurs 
of the present day are aware of. Happily a return to the 
due appreciation of our native treasm'os is setting in, and 
once more their choice writings arc to ho heard, which 
indeed ought never to have been allowed to slip from 
remembrance. 

It is not pretended that Hiese arc writers of tho greatest 
musical rank. Tlieir form was a narrow one, but it is 
verj* delightful and full of opportunities for delicate expres- 
siveness, and they are consummate masters of it. The 
grand current of musical progress of the cighlGcnlh century 
swept through Italy and Germany, The crowning glory 
of the contrapuntal era, the fugue, reached its highest 
Xioint in the hands of the immortal John Sebastian Bacli, 
not so much a composer as Hie quintessence or fine flower of 
a whole race of musicians, for the Bachs ivcro a numerous 
folk. Bach lived from 1685 to 1760; and born within 
not many miles of him, and actually in tho same year (but 
outliving liim by nine years), and yet never once meeting 
him, was his equally gi'cat contemporary, Geoi-ge Frederick 
Handel (1C 85-1 759), We say equally great— should wo 
say greater ? Tho people would have it so, the musicians 
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shake their heads. It was Rach, and not Ilandol, whose 
works were ever in Mozart’s hands, when he met witli them 
at lust ; and it was Bach and not Handel, a w’cll-thumbed 
volume of whose works was always to ho found on Men- 
delssohn’s pianoforte. But while Bach remained almost 
stationary at Leipzi^r, Handel was a gi’cat traveller. He 
worked in Italy with Scarlatti and Corelli, in Hamburg 
with Beinliard Keiser, the opera conductor, himself author 
of 100 operas. Here Handel produced liis first opera. A 
visit to England in 1710 was so happy that it was followed 
by others, and at last by a permanent residence, notwitb- 
standing the fact that at this very timci Handel was the 
salaried servant of the Elector of Hanover. When that 
same elector hecainc King of England in 1714, ITandels 
dilficult position may be readily imagined. Ho manugi'd 
to reconcile himself with the angj’y mcmarcli whom he Jiad 
^o ill treated, and remained in EnglaD<l, to our lasting 
benetit, until his death. At first he was known ns an 
Italian opera composer, but bis genius growing graver and 
grander with years, he definitely turned in 1738 to oratorios, 
wilJi which he had previously won successes Esther ” liad 
a])i)ejm‘d in 1720); ** Saul” was the first of the long-eon- 
tinuous series to appear. “Israel” and the “ .Messiah” 
and the rest of those immortal works billowed, lleie it 
must be noted that there can be no better instance than in 
Handel of the folly of attempthig to dislinguisli between 
sacred and secular music simply ns mtisic. Hundel %vould 
take songs from his operas and set them to his oratoilos 
without seruple, if the sentiment of the music were appro- 
priate; and it Is only through painstaking antiquaries 
that wc are conscious of the fact. Or vice trrsd^ if oik^ 
of his slow’cr opera airs be played, nearly every auditor 
will refer it to some oratorio of those unknown to him ; 
as for instance a /ar^o, extremely popular as a pii'cc 
for orchestra, in spite of the “sublimn strains” which 
every one had found in it, proved to bo aji air from Ihn 
opera of “Xerxes,” wdien it was sung at the Handel 
Festival of 1883. Music exemplifies states of b^eling, and 
is incompetont to distinguish between the adoration of a 
beloved mistress and the adoration of u sublime truth ; the 
attitude, of adoration, not its cause, is what it is able to 
depict The attempt to cramp religious music into anti- 
quated forms, bimply because they arc niiliquatcd, is there- 
fore an absnrd piece of pedantry, of which Handel, our 
greatest master of the sublime, must be allow'cd to cure us. 

Contemporary with Bach and Handel, though dwarfed 
by tlieir genius, were Ilasse, the opera composer, Gvaun, 
deservedly famous for his great oratorio, the “Tod Jesu,” 
Kaumann, &c. In Italy Homcnico Scaidatti followed his 
gi-eat father, and Hnrantc, Leonardo Tajo, Stradella, Jomelli, 
and Piccini formed a school led by the first-named of the 
group. Other great Italians were Fevgolesi, author of a 
lovely Stahat Mater, Sacchini, Gugliclmi, Lotti, and Mar- 
cello of Venice (108(1- 1739), known best as author of 
some magnificent settings of the Psalms. In France Jmlly 
liad been followed by Bamcau (1683-1 7C4), a great musi- 
cian and a still greater theorist; and the name of Boussuau 
also must be mentioned as pow'erfnl in the musical afiairs 
of this time. But in 1773 there arrived at Paris the grand 
operatic genius of the century, the Bohemian composer, 
Gluck (17 14-87). His fame had preceded him, and those 
who hold to the old ways cried up the Italian JM'ccini as a 
rival. The feuds of Gluckists and Piccinists divided Paris; 
though probably now it would be as hard to find any one 
who ever heard a note of Piccini s Avriting, as to find any 
one at all conversant with music who did not know some- 
thing fine of Gluck. Gluck’s “ Orfeo ” was heard on the 
London opera stage not long since and was much enjoyed. 
Berton, Catel, Isonard, and Greti-y (3714-1813) carried on 
French opera into the next ceiituiy. 

Gluck belongs to the transition period ; but the great 
masters of the close of the eighteenth century open the 


distinctly modern school. The tyranny of counterpoint 
gives way to the rule of harmony; the paramount claims 
of vocal writing yield to the yearly increasing pivdominaftce 
of instrumental music ; polyphony is replaced by melody ; 
discords are more important than concords ; equal tempera- 
ment is necessitated by the pressing need fur unlimited 
modulation, and is, in fact, Kiadc cumpulsory by Bach de- 
liberately writing in all twelve keys, major and minor ; music 
moves in great masses rather than in separate ])arts ; and 
musical colour and definite key and rhythm relationships 
come jmiininently forward. These are the main din'crciices 
which, after about a century of gradual and tentative pro- 
gress, w^ere now found in Haydn (1732-1809) and Mozart 
(1736-91) to have definitely separated the new from the old. 
Mozart when young learnt from “ Papa Ilaytln ; ” but Ilaydn 
when old w'as hut loo glad to hvirii from Mozart, a greater 
than he. Between them they created the style of handling 
Hie orchestra (ikav completed by the perfection of the 
clarionet and the addition of pedals to the harp, and en- 
riched by the \iolins of the great Cremona makers of about 
1700), they formed the ojiera, the oratorio, tlie symphony, 
the quartet, the mass, such as we have them now. Con- 
leiiipoinry witli tliest; two giants (and probably Mozart i.s 
the gi’catest miisieian who ev(“r lived), were the children of 
the great. Bacli, of whom Carl I'hilip Emmanuel and rloliu 
Chiistian (called the Eie.dish Bacli, from his residence 
here) are tlie h»*st known ; Alhreelitbhergcr, the groat author 
oil counterpoint ; and flic Abbes Sliidler and Vogler, tho 
latter the master of \Vel)«‘r and ^leyerhecr, liLc. 

Tho early part of the nimtvvnth century is dominated 
by Befdhfivcn (1770-1827), fis the close of the eighteenth 
is by Mozart and llauln. If Mozart is the greatest of 
miisieians, Beethoven is by far the greatest soul who ever 
used mu.Nit* as the robe of his thoughts. He crushed niu.sio 
to his will w'ith iron hand ; foreed it to say things it had 
never before .said ; and lias driven us all from now and hence- 
forth to slriM* for that earnestness ami deep inner meaning 
which he alone has fully brought forth in tones, Beeth- 
oven also stands as the first of the great pianoforte writers. 
In him, at last, there is no tiacc of the harpsichord, such 
as we perfietually find in both ^Mozart and Haydn. The 
pianoforte was invented in 1709 by (.Vistofori at Piulua; 
but Bach, who ]»laycd on it at Berlin, preferred the harp- 
sichord (or, of course, far more his beloved organ), and 
Mozart never took kindly to it. 1 Iccthoveii enlarged the scope 
of the symphony, of the quartet, of the concert-overture, 
of the opera. Contemporary with him were the piaiioforto 
composers Pleyel (1767- 1831), Steibelt, Woem,and Dussck 
p7fil-1812), the far greater Cleinenti (1762-1832), who 
is buried in Westminster Abbey, and Hummel, Mozart’s 
pupil, most finished and graceful of them all. Salieri, 
Cimarosa, J’aer, wrote operas, now forgotten. 'I'lie greatest 
church composer of the jicriod, though by birth Italian, 
must be reckoned a rrenchiuan, on the same gi’oimd that 
w'o claim Hamid as an Englisliinan. This was Cherubini 
(1760-1842), who lived in Paris all his long life after ho 
W'as twenly-six, and whoso masses, and particularly his 
requiems, aro extraordinarily fine. He also wrote grandly 
for tho opera (•"Medea,” “Deux Jouriidcs,” &c.) His 
operatic contemporaries were ^ItUml, Boieldieu, Gosscc, 
and the Italian Spontini (1784-1851). Greater still than 
Cherubini was Ludwig Spohr. the German composer 
(1784-1859), originally a violinist, a wonderful master of 
the orclu'stra, and author of somo of our most favourite 
symphonies and smaller oratorios, over-addicted to tho 
use of chromatic harmonies, but rlways delicately gi’aoeful 
and charming. And far greater than he is Karl ^Tarla 
Von Weber (^1786-1826), whose pianoforte works, whoso 
glorious operas, “ Frci.?chtttz,” “ Obcroii,” and “ Euryantho,'* 
are among the most cherished of our ]iossessions. Perhaps 
even greater than Weber is Schubert, long only known ns 
the most womleiful of .song- writers in the w'hole extended 
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Ijistory of music ; but now rc*cognized as second only to 
Beethoven in poetical insight, as shown in symphony, trio, 
and quartet. Schubert’s pianoforte works and his masses 
are very fine; and his “ Unfinished Symphony in B minor” 
is perhaps the noblest piece for the orchestra which wc 
possess, full of an almost supernatural glamour. 

The succeeding portions of%he nineteenth ceiitmy finds 
the noblest paths of the art still in German hands. Tho 
sceptre of opera passed, however, to Italy for ii time. 
Rossini (1792-1868), Donizetti (1797-1848), and Bellini 
(1802-1835) almost drove everything else from the stage, 
and Verdi, in the earlier part of liis career, followed in 
their footsteps. Rossini ceased to write opera after pro- 
ducing “ Giiilltiiirne 'fell ” at Paris in 1829, and practically 
became a rrenchman. Succeeding the Italian era Is the 
reign of Meyerbeer (1791-1864), wlio, though a Oennaii 
and a fellow pupil of Weber, deserted the Genimu stylo com- 
pletely for tJie French, and all whoso triumphs are associated 
with the J\ii i.s slage. lie wrote only six French operas, but 
all of them are among tho inasteipiecos of the stage. With 
Mcycrheer we reaeli tlie time vvhieli has hut just passed 
away, the middle of this great century, and a brief review 
of the leading names of what is fnjsli in every reader's 
mind will be sufiicient. 

In Germany Mendelssohn (1800-47), Schumann (1810- 
56), and MoMdieles (1794-1870) took the highest ground. 
Zeltcr w'lis Mendelssohn’s master and friend. Lindpaintner, 
Czerny, KalkhreiiiKT, Hauptmann, Marx, and Reissiger 
honour the German record. 

In France Chopin (Polish on his luotljev’s side) gave a 
fresh new life to pianoforte writing (1810-49); Berlioz 
(1803-60) proved himself the gi-cjitest virtuoso with the 
cmdiestra who has yet existed; Auber, Ilalcvy, Bizet, and 
David held the operatic stage. 

Iji Knghuid W<*sley’s cJiureh music of this period is as 
fine, as any w'o have (1766-1837); and he was followed 
by his gifted son, iSainnel S(jl)astiaii Wesley (1810-76), by 
Dr. Crotch, an»l Attwood (17<i7-1838), pupil of Mozart 
and fiiend of Mendelsscdin. Field and Cramer (a German 
long resident here) created an Fnglish school of pianoforte 
j)laying. Bishop and Horsley, with Attwood and Wesley, 
wrote magnificent glees, fully equal to tlioseuf llieir prede- 
cessors. Wallace (1814-65) and Balfe (1808-70) tried 
hard to found Fnglish opera; and Sir dulius Benedict, a 
German l)y birth (1804-85), and Sir George Macfanren in 
Ills earlier career, worked in tlie same jiaths. 

Wc h.ave now arrived at the present time. Wagner 
closed Lis stormy career in honoured and triumplijiiit oM 
age, in 1883, recognized as the greatest of living ojieralic 
€;omposors. Sir Michael Costa, who.se oratorios still are in 
favour, but who won his fame timoiig us as condnedor of 
the f)pera, of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and of the 
llaijilel Fe.stivals, during a long life, passed a>vay in 3884. 
Beiicflict died in 1885. Sir William Stcrndalo Bennett 
closed an honoured career in 1875, leaving us little in hulk, 
hut all of tli(' highest excellence. Sir John Gos.s, organist 
of St. Paul’s, a composer equally succe.ssful at the glee and 
the anthem, died in 1880. Y<’arly the famous names thus 
lesiseii; but among those vhu must also he named a.s now 
living, or as lately dead, arc .Tohanne.s Brahms and Joachim 
Rail', the Abhe Liszt and Niels Gade (the Dane), as great 
masters of the orchestra for Germany, Rubinstein (as far 
as his birth is concerned) for Russia., and Joachim and 
Dvoriik for Hungary. Gounod, as the greatest master of 
*Matorio and opera, with whom arc Thomas and Mas.sciiet, 
in Franee, Verdi and Boito in Italy, hold the stage, and in 
Finland a special kind of comic opera is apparently tho 
sole possession of Sir Arthur Sullivan. Barnby, Leslie, 
M.ackenzie, Ilattou, Villiers Stanford, Gadsby, Stainer, 
and Macfarren (whose loss all lamented in 1887) do honour 
to what wc may fairly style onr own time. 

At no timo was music so heartily cultivated as it is now, 


at no time was there so generally high a level of musical 
ability and skill in performance, and what is best of all, at 
no time was music so cheap and so popular, so truly the 
one p'cat consolation and amusement of the people at large, 
the ray of heaven breaking in upon their sordid lives and 
raising them for a few moments to a higher plane of emotion. 
We have no Bach nor Handel, no Mozart nor Haydn, no 
Beethoven nor Schubert, no Mendelssohn nor Schumann 
now living, but we have what is far better, this general hud 
widespread culture of the noblest and purest of the arts. 

Nation AT. Music is the name given to those songs or 
melodics whose actual composers are most generally un- 
known, but which are handed down among the people from 
generation to generation. The fact that they thus survive 
the attacks of time shows of itself that they represent the 
miisical genius of tho people among whom they are found. 
Thus the line ballads of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the pihnxdis of Scotland, tho melodies for the harp of 
Ireland and Wales, the folk-songs of Germany, tlio dances 
for the violin of Hungary, or tho music for the guitar 
and ca.stanets of Spain, &c., are intensely charactcri.stic 
of the nations themselves. All tho northern nations are 
found by their national music to be by their original nature 
fondest of the minor mode : — 

“ Dark and true and tender is tho North.” 

Other large national di.stinclion.s arise, as for instance in 
Seothiml, w'ith the curious “ Scotch snap,” a sort of re- 
versed .at)poggiatura, tho limited live-noto scale so often 
used by tlie Scottish folk (patronized, too, in China), tlio 
irregular intonation of the bagpipe, even yet a puzzle to 
luusieiaiis, &e. If we go ea,stwiwd w'c find the Arabs and 
other Orientals with a scale of altogether different intervals 
from otir own; and the Siamese royal band, which per- 
formed frequently in London during the ” Inventions and 
Music’* International Exhibition, 1885, w'ere even more 
“out-of-tnne” to European cars than the Arabs. Of 
course our music is equally false in tuning to them. 

Another national musical peculiarity is the character of 
the voic,<*s in wdiicli they excel. It is acknowledged that 
more deep bassos exist in Russia than elsewhoiT, that 
jCiigland gives the finest contralto voices, whilo Italy pro- 
duces most tenors, and France most light baritones, tho 
latter being moreover either unable or unwilling for the 
most part to hold a note steadily, and singing therefore in 
a constant (and to most ears unpleasant) vibrato — a 
naticuial fault from which as yet our English singers arc 
hajipily free. 

MUSICAL BOXp a mechanical musical instrument, tho 
source of sound in which is “ a comb,” a fiat plate of steel 
cut into teeth. The plate being wider and thicker at one 
end than the other, the teeth, when twitched, ring out a note 
of difiereiife pitelj, the lieavicr teeth giving of course tho lower 
notes. Just in front of the row of pointed tips of the tooth 
n barrel j-evolves, nmved by clock-work, and on the face of tho 
barrel metal pins arc .set, so that when a pin comes against 
the end of a tooth in the course of the revolution of the bar- 
rel, it will twitch it and pul it into vibration. It is evident 
that by the suitable driving of these pins llie barrel may be 
made to play any tune desired upon tho ifoinb. Chords'' 
and accompaniments to melodies are also In the range of 
the instrument, for any number of pins set along the same 
horizontal line in the cylinder will put their respective tetith 
into vibration simultaneously. When an entire revolution of 
tlie barrel is completed the tune is so arranged as to he com- 
pleted also. If then the baiTcl be shifted a little to the 
right or left, the former pins will now escape tho points of 
the teeth, passing between one tooth of the comb and tho 
next, as the baiTcl revel vos. New lines of teeth can there- 
fore be set, and another tune becomes playable. A second 
shift gives place for another tune, and so on. The wider 
apart ans the points of the teeth, tho more tones can be 
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pricked on tho barrel. Additions of bells, of a drum, ‘ 
csistan(‘ts, and other appliances of tho sort, driven by tho 
same clockwork, aro often made, and small concertinas 
have been introduced whose bellows aro blown in like way, 
so that sustained tones for sacred airs, &c., become possible. 
Largo instruments, which essay to imitate an orchestra, 
work(*d by pinned barrels ^n the same fashion, are called 
Orchestrions^ and the actions of modern Carillons of 
clAirch bells are also merely developments of tho musical- 
box barrel. The first musical boxes were toy snufT-lmcs, 
and were in high favour in the last century. I’he head- 
quarters of the manufacture is now at Geneva, which place 
indeed has almost a monopoly of the article. 

MUSICAL GLASSES. See ITaumontca. 
MUSIC-PRINTING. Sec Puintino. 

MUSK-DEER (Moschus) is a genus of Arliodactylo 
Ungulates nearly allied to the true Dkkk (Cervidtc), in 
which family it may bo placed, though by some it is made 
file type of a distinct family, Moschidae. The musk-deer 
differs from the true deer in the absence of horns in either 
sox and of suborbital sinuses, and in the presence of a gall- 
hhidder. The upper canine teeth in the males fonii long 
tusks projecting downwards .and coining out between the 
lips ; they are comiiressed and arcli<*d backwards, and sharp- 
pointed. Only one species of musk-deer is known, 
Moschus mosekiferus, which inhabits the elevated plains 
of Central Asia, extending as far as the eastern provinces 
of CJiiini. It is about the size of th(! roebuck, but unlike 
that species stands mueh liighcr on the haunches than at 
tho shoulder. The musk-deer is distinguished by the pre- 
6CIICC in the male of an abdominal glandulai' pouch, wliich 
is about the size of a hen's egg, and contains an unctuous 
brown secretion, which is the musk of commerce. The hair 
of the musk-deer is coarse and brittle ; it is more or less 
Iirownish, the throat being white, with light bainls on the 
sides of the. neck ; whitisli-gray sp<»ts also occur along tho 
lateral parts of the body. The cars arc long and narrow. 
The feet are remarkable for the great development of the 
lateral pair of toes, the second and fifth. Tlic tail is very 
short. 

The musk-deer is solitaiy and almost nocturnal in it 
habits. It is shy, extremely active, and sure-footed. It 
finals on the leaves and flowers of plants, on moss, grasses, 
&c. Its musk-secrotion being a valuable article of cora- 
mercc, this animal is subject to much persecution. Th* 
CiiKVUOTAiNS (I’rngulidan) were for long confused with 
the musk-deer, with whieli they have no special affinities. 

MUSK-DUCK is a name applied to two distinct species 
of tho family Anatidse or Ducks. The musk-duck of 
America (Cairina moschatd)^ improperly called Muscovy 
Duck, is uot nufrcqucntly seen in poultry- yards in Englaiul. 
It differs from the common duck in the character of its 
plumage, in tho presence of an cliivated tubercle at the 
base of tho hill, in the space of naked skin extending from 
tho beak and enchxliug tho eyes, and in the absence of 
curled tail-feathers in tho male. Ncvertluilcss it breeds 
freely with the common duck, but tho hybrids are sterile. 
It is a native of Guiana, Drazil, and otlier parts of South 
America. The plumage is lax, glossy black in colour, with 
the wiiig-covcrts white, but in domestication the plninagc 
often becomes more or less white. The skin exhales a 
8ti*ong odour of musk. 

Tho musk-duck of Australia (Jliziura lohata) is a very 
distinct species, belonging to tlio subfamily Erismaturiiias 
or spiny-tailed ducks. 1'be male is nearly twice as large 
as the female, and has a lengthened, stiff, leather-lifco ap- 
pendage hanging from the under surface of the bill, it is 
II native of Australia and Tastnania, and frequents the 
bays and inlets of the sea, as well os fresh water. It pos- 
sesses remarkable powers of diving. 

MUS'KET(Ger. muskette; Ywmonsquet^ from mouchet^ 
a sparrow-hawk, it being customary in the middle ages to 


name shooting implements after different species of hawks), 
the firearm introduced early in the sixteenth century as a 
weapon for foot soldiers. Tho first muskets or lAnd- 
cannon were fired by means of a lighted match conveyed 
by the hand to tho touch-liole, the addition of a trigger 
contrivance for this purpose being designed about 1476, 
when the weapon was termed au arquebus. This in its 
turn gave way to the mousquH^ whieh was so long and 
heavy that it required a rest or staff to sup]»ort it when it 
was fired. Gustavus Adolphus reduced tin* weight of the 
musket to 10 lbs., so that the support might be dispensed 
with, and the weapon yens greatly imj»rf»vcd soon afterwards 
by the introdiietioii of the liint-lock. This form of tlie mus- 
ket remained the chief weapon of the infantry until the be- 
ginning of the present century, wlicn the percussion lock was 
introduced. Elint lock muskets were used in the Ilritisli 
anny as late as 1810, and though these weapons have become 
entirely obsolf'to among eiviUzed nations, they are still used 
ill some parts of Asia and Africa to an extent snllicieiit to 
sustain a busy industry in flirit-kna])piiig in some of the 
districts on the east eoast of England. The musket was 
superseded by tho rifle sihont the middle of the present 
ceiitiiiy, and an account of tlio latter weapon and its various 
developments will be found under Kiri.i:. 

MUSKETOON'', a short mn.skct with a very wide, boro 
and a bell mouth like a hlundcrbiiss, whieh threw a very 
heavy hall, and was used for lighting at close quarters. It 
is fivqnently mentioned in old histories, bnt ns a weapon C)f 
war it. has long been o])soh*te. 

MUSK-OX {Oi'Uws mnschatus) is a remarkable rumin- 
ant, seeming to eonnoct the sliecp and goats with the oxen. 
Tlic musk-ox inhabits the arctic regions of North America 
north of latitude CO". It is a heavily •built animal, about 
the size of the small ITighland cattle. Tlie body is covered 
with long, rich, brown hair, reaching almost to the ground, 
and entirely eoncealing tins .short tail. Tlio limbs are short 
and stout. Tlio head is large ami broad, and the ears are 
short and well-nigh concealed by the fnr. Tho horns arc 
remarkably broad at the base, when*, they closely approxi- 
mate in the male, but arc separated by a hairy interspace in 
the female. They are curved obliquely downwards at first, 
suddenly bending upwards again towards the tips. The 
first half of tho horn is rough and light -coloured, hut the 
remaining narrowed portion is smooth and black at the 
extremity. Tlie forehead is convex, the face being pro- 
longed forwards into a liairy muzzle. The musk-ox feeds 
on grass, lichens, and the lender shoots of the willow and 
pine. It is gregarious, and the. herds frequent barren 
grounds near rivers during the summer, retiring into the 
woods in winter. They run fa.->t, and wlieu hard jircssed 
use their formidable horns against tlicir assailants, not iin- 
frcquenlly, according to the Indians, killing wolves and 
bears. Both sexes exhale a musky odour, wdth wliich tho 
carca.sn after deatli is also tainted, rendering it very inferior 
food. In J'Jeistocene times the musk-ox existed in Eng- 
land and Nortlierii Europe. 

MUSK-RAT or MUS'GUASH (Fiber zihcthicus) is 
an American rodent belonging to the family IMnridic, and 
nearly allied to the Voles (Arvieola). The innsk-rat has 
a stout, thick-set body about a foot in length, exclusive of 
the tail, which measures 9 or 10 inches. The limbs aro 
short. All the feet are partially webbed ; there are five toes 
on tho hind feet, wliile the fore feet have four and a rudi- 
mentary thumb. Tlie tail is laterally compressed and 
nearly naked. TIu* goucral colour is ruddy-brown above, 
darker on tho Iicad and back, and gray below; the tail 
is black. Tho musk-rat has a strong musky odour, dif- 
fused by the secretion of a large inguinal gland. The musk- 
rat is extensively di-stributed throughout North Amerie.i, 
except in the sou them alluvial districts, inhabiting marshes, 
lakes, or tlie grassy banks of sluggish rivers. It is an 
excellent swimmer and diver, but is awkward on laud. 
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Its food is chiefly vegetable, consisting of the roots of 
aquatic plants and the like ; but it also feeds on frosh-water 
inuH!>els. It forms burrows in the banks, in which it spends 
most of the day, being chiefly nocturnal in its habils. 
Sometimes tljc musk-rats construct dome-like huts, composed 
of grasses and leaves cemented with mud, and raise them 
several feet above the surface of the water. The outlet of 
these huts is under water, and the interior is lined with dry 
grass. The fur has decreased in value as an article of 
commerce. The musk-rats arc still, however, tripped and 
destroyed in largo numbers, owing to the injury wliieli they 
do to dams and embankments. 

The name musk-rat is given in India to a species of 
shrew described as Sorex vurultHi'vMS. The musky odour, 
which is due to large glands bcneatli the skin on the belly 
and flanks near the fore limbs, is so powerful that it im- 
pregnates everv thing over which the animal passes; and it 
is popularly believed in India that if it runs over a corked 
bottic of wine or beer it will infect tbt‘ contents. This little 
animal is of a bluish-ash colour, .and from b to 8 inches 
long. It is euminoii iii houses at Jiigbt, feeding voraciously 
oil insects. 

MUS'LIN, a thin cloth made of cotton. Tlie name is 
supposed to be derived from Mosul. Until the earl\ part 
of the ])rosent century all tlie muslin used in Europe w.as 
of the inaimfacliire of India, Some of the muslins of India, 
and especially those of D.aeea, .arc of the most astonishing 
degree of fineness, so as to justify their poetical desciiption 
as “webs of wo\eii wind.” Such, however, has been the 
result of the mechanical inventions of England in this 
branch of industry, that not only are muslins of ih'ilish 
manufacture now used at home, almost to the entire ci^clu- 
sioii of lliosej woven in India, hut large quantities arc ex- 
ported to all parts of the world, and the cheajier kinds find 
their way even far into tlie inteiior of India. Ent ulthoiigli 
the introduction of inuehinery lias so clieapeiieil the article 
ns to bring it within the rcacli of all classes, no European 
manufaetiirer has ever yet been able to rival tlie Dacca 
articles. A Maiichc.>lor firm has, indeed, surpiissed them 
in the excA’ssive thinness of the yarn, but they have nut 
been able to impart their peculiar delicate softness. The 
manufacture of muslins in Great Britain and France is very 
csleiisive, especially printed goods, in w’hieli tlic patterns 
are produced by the same processes as in calico-printing. 
Paisley and Mancliesler are the chief scats of the manu- 
facture in Grc.at Britain, and Glasgow' liou.si's still carry on 
a branch of llie trade — viz. the working of sewed or em- 
broidered rnnslin, but the trade is not so important now' lus 
fonnerly. 

MUSOPHA'GZDAB. See Pi.uIxtain-eatujis. 

MUS'FlCLy the giant of jiriiiuwal flame in the Norse 
mythology, n Jotun, distinct from Loki, god of lire, who 
was an A.se. Tlie sons of Muspel, that is, flames, were led 
to set the universe on fire in the final overthrow' of the 
gods, not b\ Muspel but by Surlur, the giant of smoke, 
from whose d.ark hand flashed out a tongue of flame for a 
sword. Tip to that catastrophe the sons of Muspel dwelt 
ill Muspclheim, and were know’ii to he there only by tbeii* 
iiitennittent glow. The relation of Muspel to Loki may 
be paralleled by that of Hyperion to Apollo in the classical 
mythology. 

MUS'aUASH. See Musk- rat. 

MUS'SEL (Mytilus) is a genus of molluscs belonging to 
the order Lamkllihranchiata, and forming the typo of 
the family Mytilidm. The Common Sca-inussel {Jilytilus 
eduUg) is the best-known species. The shell is wedge- 
shaped, with two equal valves, closed, rounded heliiiid, 
witl^Lhe beaks anterior, terminal, and pointed. Thti ani- 
mal secretes a strong coarse byssus or beard, au asstnublagc 
of small silky threads, by wbien tlic mussel attaches itself 
to rocks, &c., with such tenacity that not even a tempest 
can shake its hold. Sea-mussels frequent mud buuks 


which are uncovered at low water ; they arc very prolific, 
and attain their full grow'th in a single year. Tliough less 
highly esteemed tlian the oyster, immense quantities are 
consumed as food every year. Though generally wdiole- 
some, the mussel oeccasionally produces violent and even 
fatal effects in tho.se who partake of it, especially in sum- 
mer. Owing to this deleterious character, the cause of 
which is still a matter of conjecture, this midlusc is not so 
much used for food in Britain as on the Continent. It ks, 
however, used very largely as bait, especially in the cod 
.and bjiddock fisberies. Mussel culture is cai-ried on to a 
very large extent at the mussel farms at Aiguillon, on the 
w'ost coast of Frauce, where the rearing of inusseLs has 
formed for some hundreds of years a very extensive and 
profitable business. As food mussels are principally used 
ill tlie large towns of the manuf.acturiiig districts. From 
the Frith of Forth it has been calculated that 150,000,000 
or 40,000,000 are collected for the deep-sea fishery. So 
scarce have they become that quantities arc imported from 
liaiiiburg and Ilolland, and at Montrose they are cultivated. 

About seventy species of Mytilus have been described, 
world-wide in their distribution, and there arc 100 fossil 
spi'cics, from the Silurian downwards. The Ilorse-niussel.s 
(Modiulic) are chiefly tro])ical. They differ iii.aiidy from 
the ^lytili in the position of the beaks and in their liubit 
of burrowing or spinning a kind of nest, in which they 
occasionally conceal tlicinselvcs. They range from low 
water to 100 fathoms. The Date-shells (Lithodomus> 
also belong to the family Mytilidie. They are remarknbit' 
for boring into corals and even bard limestone rocks. The 
ruined temple of Scriipis in tlvc Bay of Najiles gives evi- 
dence of the extent of tlie boring powers of the Lithodomi. 

MUS'SELBURGH, a royal burgh and seaport of 
Scotland, in the county and 0 miles cast of Edinburgh, 
situated at the embouchure of tlic Esk, on the Frith of 
Forth, handsomely and substantially Ibougb irregularly 
built ; it is connected by three bridges, one supposed to bo 
of Boman erection, with the suburb of Fi.sbeiTow'. The 
river is also ero.sscd by a railway viaduct. There are two 
jinrochial churches, an Episcopal church and chapel, a 
Koinan Catholic church, a Free church, tw'o United Presby- 
terian cburcbos, and a Congregational church ; a gi'ummar 
school, an old cross, an ancient tolbootli, built with the 
ruins of Loretto chapel ; and a handsome town-hall. The 
lifirbour is dry at low water. There are some manufactur- 
ing industries. Including cotton goods, leather, eailclotli, 
nets, twine, and paper ; and iron work, seed crushing, and 
glue-making employ many of the population. The Links 
are w'ell kiiow'ii us golfing and horse-racing grounds. 
I*opulatiou of the parliamentary burgh in 1881, 78(50. 
Tlic name Musselburgh is said to bo derived from a mu.sstd 
bank at the mouth of the Esk. The chapel of Loretto, to 
the east of the tow'n, was, before the Beformation, a placo 
of great importance ; pilgrimages were often made to it, 
and in 1530 James V, performed a pilgrimage thither ou 
foot. About half a mile south of Pinkie House was fought, 
on the 10th September, 1647, the battle of IMukic, in 
which the English, under the Duke of Somerset, totally 
defeated the Scotch. The battle of Prestonpans, on 2 let 
September, 1746, between the forces of Clfarlcs Edward 
and the royal army, took place in this neighbourhood, when 
the latter were completely defeated, 

MUSSETt ALFRED DE, the only modem French 
poet whose genius can bear eurnparison with that of Victor 
Hugo, was bom at Paris in 1810. While yet a boy lie 
ardently embraced the pursuit of literature, under tbo 
auspices of Hugo and bis circle of “ Koroaiitics.” When 
ouly nineteen ho published his “Contes d'Espagne et 
dTtalic,’' and at once was recognized as a true genius of 
the first order. Never were such wonderful gifts so abused, 
so grand a soul fitted with such a contemptibly weak nature. 
De Musset fell under the glamour of the great novelist 
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Georges Sand, with wdjom lie travelled for some time in ' 
Italy. Madame Dadcvaiit treated him as she did the rest 
of her lovers, even to putting him at lost into a book (“ Elio 
et Uni ”), and he became very wretched when her affection 
forsook him. He had previously been extremely dissipated, 
and he now took to unlimited absinthe. Offers from book- 
sellers were showered upon him, the government itself 
offered him pleasant and lucrative posts ; every one tried 
to' save him, but the miserable man threw himself away, 
drowned himself in the wormwood spirit, and died in 1857. 
He was elected to the Academy in 1862, bnt he wrote 
nothing of value after he was forty. 

Do Musset’s work is more like Ityron’s than that of any 
other poet wliatevcr; the temperament of the two men 
was very similar. He is as careless as liyron of mere form 
also. His poems are almost all quite short, but perfect 
gems. Ho excels liis English rival in earnestness; liis 
melancholy is genuine and not in the least theatrical, which 
certainly cannot always be said of Dyron. His prose 
works, beyond a few critical articles on music and painting, 
are composed of some exquisitely written novelettes, tlio 
finest of which are “ Mimi Pinson ” and “ Frederic et Ber- 
iierettc,” truly chaiining in workmanship, but each of them, 
ns has been said, dug out of the heart of a woTnan.” A 
pendant to these is his powerful autobiographical work, 
where under the title “ Confessions d’nn Enfant dn SiJicle,” 
his own wasted, morbid cxisteiuie is figured with tlie accu- 
racy and the painful fascination of an anatomical dissec- 
tion. Ills most original and most dclightfnl work, how- 
ever, is dramatic, and rather in the shorter pieces than in 
the few regular comedies which he has written. The 
proverbs, 11 ne fmit jurer de rien^ U faiit qu'une porfe 
tioii ouverte on fermeCy &c., are absolutely unrivalled on 
the French or any other stage. They are unique in art. 
Their delicacy, evaueseont as a snbtlc perfume; their wit, 
line as a rapier point, arc as fresh and as piquant to-day 
as wlicn they were first written. They are in constant 
favour with the cultured artists of the Comedie Fran^aise, 
and in still greater favour with readers of fastidious taste. 
Had De Musset studied, had he worked witliont studying, 
<ir liad he even lived a quiet life, and thus kept himself able 
to write when his genius Imdo him, in all probability we 
should have liod a dramatist equal to ]SIoli<Nre. As it is, 
the contrast between what he ought to liave been and what 
lie was, is among the saddest things in literature. 

BCUBTARD (Sinapis), the name of a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Cuucifeu.'k. All the species are 
known by the name of mustard, a word derived from ??iws- 
tnm ardenx, in allusion to their hot and biting character. 
They are chiefly natives of the temperate parts of the Old 
World. Two species are well known and much cultivated 
hi this country, Sinapis nigra and Sinapis alba (the black 
mustard an<l white mustard.) 

Siftapis nigra (the black mustard) is found in cultivated 
fields, waste grounds, and roadsides throughout Europe. 
The young plants of both black and white mustard are 
eaten as salad, and are both cultivated for this purpose. 
The black, however, difiers from the white mustard in the 
flowers and seed being mucli smaller, and in the latter being 
black. But the great purpose for wliich the black mustard 
is grown is for the seeds, whioh wJion ripened and powdered 
form the well-known condiment. Sinapis alba (white 
mustard) is a native of Britain and most countries in the 
south of Europe. It is frequently cultivated, and when 
young is eaten as a salad. Its seeds are white, and by 
expression yield an insipid oil. 

The chemical constitution of black mustard is of the 
most complex kind. It contains myronate of potash 
(sinigrin), an albuminoid body, myrosin, fixed oil, a pearly 
fat matter, gummy matter, sugar, colouring matter, sina- 
pisin, free acid, peculiar green matter, and some salts, chiefly 
sulphate and phosphate of lime. Myrosin, when mixed 


with cool water, acts as a ferment on sinigrin, and develops 
the essential oil of mustard. 

The fixed oil is perfectly bland, like that of olive or ^pe, 
which last it greatly resembles. It exists to the extent of 
20 per cent, in white mustard seed, and about 28 per cent, 
in block mustard seed. To obtain it the seeds arc crushed 
in a mill or between rollers, and the skins should be sub- 
jected to pressure as well as the farina or flour. Tlie cake 
may then be sifted and redu(*<‘d to a fine powder, as it 
retains all the pungent properties. 

Medicinal Uses of Mystard,~-Vme flour of mustard 
is frequently used in medicine as a convenient emetic, a 
teaspoonful stirred up with half a pint of warm water and 
Irauk at a draught being generally suflicient to evacuate 
the stomach of its contents. As it is always at hand, it 
forms a valuable remedy in eases of accidental poisoning. 
An infusion of miistard made by steeping a tcaspoonful of 
mustard flour in a leacnj)ful of boiling w'ater for twenty 
minutes and then straining, forms also a useful draught in 
cases of obstinate hiccup. Externally mustard is nsed ns 
a counter-iiTitant, and the poultice made by mixing equal 
parts of mustard iluiir and linseed meal with a little Jiot 
water forms a most useful application in cases of bronchitis, 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, and for the relief of 
neuralgic pains, spasms, or colic. Rigollot’s mustard leaves, 
made by spreading moistened mustard on paper and dry- 
ing, arc a very convenient and cleanly form of the mustard 
poultice. The compound liniment of mustard is a stimu- 
lating liniment wfliieh derives its chief acting properties 
from the oil of mustard it contains. This oil, which is 
prepared from the seeds of the black mustard, is a pow’er- 
ful irritant, and when apjdicd to the skin produces almost 
instant vesicati«)n. The flour of mustard added to a foot 
bath is sometimes employed to cut short a cold, to relievo 
headache, and to arrest the progress of internal inflamma- 
tion. Formerly mustard seed was freely administered as a 
remedy for some forms of indigestion, but tlie practice has 
now fallen into disuse. 

MUSTEL'IDiE is a large family of digitigrado Cau- 
NivouA, exmtaining tlio >vea&els, martens, badgers, and 
otters. The Mustelidcc are remarkable in general for their 
Jong, slim, worrn-likc bodies, wliieh, together with the 
noxious qualities of some of them, fully entitles them to 
the name vermin. The limbs are short, the feet have five 
toes, and the claws arc not retractile, as in the cat family, 
Fclidoe. There is a single tine molar tooth in the upper 
jaw on each side, and two in the lower. Anal glands 
ai-c usually present beneath the root of tlic tail, secreting 
an offensive fluid. The Mustolidoi have a very wide distri- 
bution, being found in all parts (jf the wtirld except the 
West indies, Madagascar, and Australia and its adjacent 
islands ; they are specially abundant in the nortJieru tem- 
perate regions. Mtist of tlie Mnstelidai are valued for 
their furs, especially the sable and ermine. This family 
is divided into throe subfamilies — lAitrinw, coutahiing the 
otters; Meliiue, containing the badger, skunk, teledn, and 
ratel; and Mustclin®, containing the marten, weasel, pole- 
cat, ferret, mink, and glutton. See Plate^ 

MUTE is tiio designation of a certain class of sounds in 
speech produced by the momentary cutting-off' of the stream 
of breatli, so as to release it again and let it go free with 
a certain explosive force. In the English language this is 
only done in three ways, by the closure of the lips, as in 
(labial), by the tongw' wlien its point is pressed against the 
back of the teeth, ns in t (dental), and by the tongue again 
when its middle is raised against 'he palate, as in h (palatal 
or guttural) ; these three, py f, I;, are the true mutes, the 
surd mutes in onr tongue. Besides them there are their 
sonant modifications, the sonant mutes, 5, d, g. In the lat- 
ter there is not a complete closure followed by an explosion, 
hut the tone of the voice is permitted to contiuue up to the 
final (modified) explosive sound, by means of a small quan- 
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tity of air forced up by the lungs into tlio phaiynx and 
moutl], which is, however, soon exhausted, as experiment 
willVasily show. I n f.act the sound o[p begins after the lips 
separate, and the sound of h before they separate ; and so 
with the others. Closely allied to the mutes are the nasals 
?n, », ng — respectively answering to c/, g — wdicrc the voice 
is allowed a passage through the nose though denied an issue 
by the mouth. Finally, if the breath be allowed to pass 
immediately after jf> or 6, w’e get the aspirated mutes ^>4, 
bh (as in the Irishman’s hhoy for boy), 

MUTS (Lat mutui)^ a dumb person. Dumbness is a 
very rare aOliclion, as is shown in our article Dicaf am> 
Dumb. Mutes are dumb simply because tl)cy cannot hcai*, 
and tliercfore have no iiulueenient nor guide to tlie use of 
the voice. The modern plan of teaching the deaf to speak 
and to pereeivt; the speech of others with the eye in return, 
relieves dealiiess of Jialf its miser)'. Professor Graham 
Hell (in\ enter of the telephone) has studied the subject 
closely, ami in an elaborate I^Ieinoir (Lt<8.‘l) lie .shows that 
more than half the deaf-mutes have deaf-mute relatives, 
and also that of thosis wlio marry 80 per cent, now choose 
partners similarly alllictcd w'itli themselves. The result is 
a rapid increase of deaf-mutes, since Jill peculbirities tend 
to perpetuate themselves when fostered, ‘l lic remedy would 
appear to be in the amiliiibitlon of the linger language of 
these afflicted friends, and their absorption into the general 
mass of the peoide, instead of the prcbcut custom of mass- 
ing them t»>gethcr in large societies. 

Tlio Jiorriblc custom of cutting out the tougue from 
negro slaves in positions of great, confidence, lest they 
should betray secrets, was in the middle ages not uncom- 
mon with EastiTu monarchs. Such mutes figure in the 
“ Arabian Nights ” and similar sources of information in a 
somewhat inii>oitaut manner. It is to be hoped that the 
barbarous custom, though certainly not yet extinct, is 
destined soon to die out. 

(Irfit. mutus)^ in Turkey, a dumb ofliccr of the 
Fullaifs house liold, who acts as the execulioiier of any 
lierson of rank condemned to death by the sultan. In 
England, the term is applied to persons ein]j1oy(*d by under- 
takers to st.nud before the door of a house where a corpse 
is lying for a short lime previous to the funeral. It is a 
survival of the old Roman cusUuii, where lietors, >vith 
shrouded fuse<>s, accompanied in solemn silence the funeral 
of the Roman noble to the bier whereupon the body was to 
bo burnt. 

i\I i:tk, in law, is a person who refuses to plead to an indict- 
ment. Formerly lie was compelled to plead by the apjdi- 
cation of torture, but by statute 12 Geo. 111. c. 20, it w'as 
enacted that, a person refusing to plead W'as to be con- 
sidered guilly ; and by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 48, the court may 
order a plea of not guilty to bo entered for him. 

MUTE (Ital. fiordino)j a contrivance for checking the 
vibrations of musical instruments. Mutes for violins and 
violoncellos aro made of wood or brass, shajied .somewhat 
like a comb, with very broad tcctli split lengthwise, so that 
the mute, when thrust down on to the bridge, may clip it 
with these split teeth in the intiTvals between the sti'iiigs. 
The bridge thus clipjied and weighted no longer transfers 
tlie vibrations of the strings freely to tlic soundboard, and 
a peculiar thin, weak, rather unpleasantly nasal sound lakes 
the place of the ordinary sonorous tone. It la not only a 
piano wliich is obtained, but a tone of a difl’erent “colour,” 
and muting is resorted to by composers quite as much for 
this peculiar effect as for obtaiiung very soft sounds. It 
is not nearly so much in use now as formerly. At a push 
playtTs who have left their mutes at home make a very 
fair ^bstilute of a penny passed in and out the strings 
beyond llic biidge. Horns are muted by leather pads of a 
pear shape inserted in the bell. The effect is sweet and 
distant,” but the intonation is affected to some degree, 
and core must be taken or the instrument will be out of 


tune. Clarionets are muted (but by Berlioz nlmo.st alone 
am ong c omposers) by a bag being tied round their bells. 

MUTINY ACT. Sec Aumy, British. 

MUTULE, one of the features in a cornice in the Doric 
order of Greek architectuiv. The mutules ai-o slabs of 
marble, which appear to support the cornice, and no doubt 
represent the ends of the rafters of the original timber 
roof. Sec Guickk Akciiitectuhe, 

MY'A. See Clam. 

MYCE'NAS, an ancient town and state of Greece, in 
Northern Felopoimesus, which in the time of its king, 
Agamemnon, w'as the most powerful state of Greece. Tho 
small kingdom of Argos was then subject to it, but later 
Argos gained tho .ascendency. After the campaign against 
Xerxes, tins Argeii, being joined by the jieople of Tegea 
and Clconro, attacked Myeenoe, which they razed to the 
ground, b.(:. 4G8. Part of the iiihabitantK were made 
slaves, tlie rest emigrated, and according to Strabo Mycenjo 
did not again rise fi*om its ruins. These ruins, how'i'vcr, 
which are very remarkable and of grc.at magnitude, Jiavo 
been excavated and explored by Dr. Sclilieiiiann, who lia.s 
been enabled to throw' considerable light, not only upon 
some Homeric traditions concerning tho place, hut upon 
its history subsequent to 4G8 n.c. Dr. Schlioinaiiu con- 
siders it prov(?d by facts tliut the city was rebuilt about 
n.c. 400, and again about li.i;. 200. Numerous roek-eut 
tombs were found, of immense size, and near them the so- 
called “ treasuries ” of the kings coiitaiulng W'orks of art in 
the shfipe of carvings, vases, »S:e., together with a quantity 
of jew els and .articles worked in gold. Tho tomb, .and even 
the body of Againcrnrion was said to have been discovered, 
but identification rests on somewhat slender evidence. It 
would appear fairly established, at all events, that some 
thousand years or so before the Cliristian «*ra, Mycence was 
the seat of a race of monarclis, both w'eallhy and powerful, 
and of a local art wiiich, though in tho main barbarous, 
was not witiiout merit. 

nnrCE'TES. Sco IIowr.EU. 

MY'COSE or TREHALOSE, a sugar obtained from 
ergot of rye, also found in Trcbala manna. It crystallizes 
in rhombic prisms, having the formula Ci2H220tij 21 faO. It 
is dextro-rotatory, and is fermentable. Boiling with 
dilute sulphuric acid converts it into dcxtro-glucoso. 

MYG'ALE is u genus of spiders, tho type of the family 
Mygalida*. This family is distinguished by tho presence 
of four lung-sacs and stigmata, and (*u]y four spinnerets, 
of whieli one pair is very small, while Uierc are eight ocelli. 
The .species of the genus Mygalo are for tho most part of 
gigantic size, with hairy bodies and legs, and inhabit tho 
West Indies and tropical America, Some of tho species 
form tunnels in the eiulh, but most make silken nests 
under stones, or in clefts of trees and other sheltered 
crevices. Quo of tlie sp cics, the Bird-killing Spider 
alc avicularia), owes its name to tho account given i>y 
Madame Merian of its killing small birds. Tins 1ms been 
fully confirmed by Mr. Bates (“Naturalist on the River 
Amazon ”), wlio found in tho web two small finches, one 
dead, the other lying under the spider’s body smeared with 
its saliva and almost lifeless. Some of these gigautic 
spiders arc over 2 inches long, and their legs'cover a sur- 
face of 6 or 7 inches. The hairs with which the body and 
legs arc clothed readily break off if the animal is handled, 
and getting beneath the skin, cause a maddening irritation. 
The Trap-door Spider (Atypus) is the only British repre- 
sentative of the family. 

MYL'OUON is a genus of gigantic fossil edentates, 
closely allied to the extinct Megatherium and the recent 
sloths. Mylodoii is found in tho Pleistocene deposits of 
South America. It closely re.scmblcd megatherium in habit 
and general structure. I'he teeth are eighteen in number, 
five upper and four lower on each side; they are long, 
simple, fangless, and have flat crowns. The fore feet have 
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five toes, tilt; hind foot four, tlic two external dif:its being 
nailU'Ss. The mylodon is thought to have lived on the 
leaves and tender shoots of trees, which its immense 
strength and the ari'angi'inent of its lower limbs enabled 
it to uproot and level to the ground. This it did by first 
scratching away the soil from the roots, and then embrac- 
ing the trunk with its fore feet. Professor Owen con- 
siders that the mylodon had a largely developed tongue 
for**stripping off the foliage. The best known species, the 
Myhdon robmtus^ measured 1 1 feet from tbe fore part of 
the skull to the cud of tbc tail. 

MYO'PZA or SHORT SIGHT. See SiuiiT. 

MY'OPORXN'BiE is an order of shrubs or trees with 
axillary flowers, distinguished from V£UBENA(:]£.ii: chiefly 
by having two seeds in each cell of the ovary and by tho 
superior radicle. Myoporiuese arc chiefly shrubs of little 
interest, inhabiting tho Anstrnlian regions and other parts 
of Ihf southern hemisphere. The most remarkable thing 
connected with them is the ]>resfinco of cysts of oil in their 
leaves, which theiico have a dotted structure. This order 
belongs to the Lamialcs, a cohort of the Gamoi*ktala:. 

HY'OSIN. the solid constituent of muscle, closely com- 
purahhi to the globulins, such us the fibniio-phistiii and 
fibrinogen, whose union forms the fibrin of the blood. It is 
believed not to exist as such, but only in its elements, in 
living innscle. Tlie exact chctnical constitution of myosin 
is not yet determined to any groat nicety ; an approxima- 
tion is the following : — Carbon, 53 ; hydrogen, 7 ; nitro- 
gen, IG; oxygen, 2‘2; snlplmr, 1; phospborns, a trace. 
Myosin forms a sort of middle term between globulin, sudi 
as lliat obtained from tho crystallino lens of the eye, and 
the fibrin of the blood ; myosin is, in fact, a more soluble 
form of fibrin, dejiosited not in threads or filaments, but 
in clumps nii<l masses. See FiuiUN. 

HKYOSO^TIS (Forgot-mc-not or Scorpion -grass), a 
genus of plants belonging to the order ll<iKA<iiNif..'i<.. T1 
species arc annual or perennial, rough or snioothish plants, 
with blue flowers with terminal racemes, whicli are revolutc; 
before expansion. TJie species inhabit the iiioro temperate 
jiarls of Asia, Africa, and America, .and are found abun- 
ilantly iu Ihuope. Fight species arc found in Great 
Ih'itain. Myosotia paluatris (forget-me-not) is a native 
throughout liuropo, and also of Asia and North America. 
In Gp'at Britain it is found in humid meadow’s, bogs, 
hanks of rivers, rivulets, and ditches. This plant has a 
largo bright blue corolla witli a yellow eye. A vaiiety is 
described with white flowers. The following are the re- 
maining British species of this genus: — Myosotis repena 
(mouse-car) is fomid in boggy places ; MyosotU cerspitoso 
is found ill w’atery places ; MyoaotU alpestris is found on 
the summits of the Breadalbane Mountains and in Tces- 
dale ; Alyoaotis aylvatica is found iu shady places, but is 
rare; Myoaotia arvenaia (field scorpion-grass) grows in 
cultivated land and thickets ; Myuaotla volUna is found oi: 
dry banks ; Myoaotia versicolor lias small flowers, at first 
pale yellow', afterwards blue ; it is found in meiulows nn- 
011 banks. None of the species arc used in medicine or 
tho arts. Tlio Brilish species are most ilesirable for culti- 
vation, especially Myoaotia imhtatr is and rtpeua, 

MYRIAP'ODA is a class of AKTiiiiurouA, containing 
tlie centipedes and millepedes. The myriapods are low 
members of the subkingdoin Artbropoda, presenting in some 
respects a close resemblance to tbe annelid worms. Th< 
body is long, cylindrical, or more or less flattened, com- 
posed of segments which aro often nnmerous, and, will 
tho exception of three or four of those at tlie auteriur 
extremity, are precisely alike. Kach segment bears pointed 
appendages ; iu the millepedes, from the fifth dow'iiwai’ds. 
each segment boars geiierully two pairs of appendages. 
The liead closely corresponds with tlie same pm t in insects. 
Tho anleiinm are bristlo-liko or thread-like. Tho imui- 
dibles (Plate, figs. 4, 7, c) dillcr from those of insects ii 


•eing jointed. In tho centipedes the fourth pair of ap- 
pendages (fig. 7, r rt) form the formidable poison-claw's. 
The ventral ncrve-cords extend the whole length of the 
body, and fonns a ganglion in each segiueiit. Eyes are 
present ill tbe form of ocelli; in one genus (Scutigera) 
they are compound. Tins uliiueutary canal is usually 
simple and straight, consisting of ccsopbagus, intestine, 
and rectum ; at the junction of the two latter arc two or 
four Malpighian tubules. There is a many-ebaiiibcrcd 
dorsal heart (fig. 8 c), extending throughout almost the 
whole length of the body, and attached to tbe dorsal wall 
by alary muscles (/») ; near tbe bead the blood is driven 
into artiM’ies («;•). Kespiration is by means of air-tubes 
or trachaev^ receiving the air from the o.\terjor by paii-ed 
slits or stigmata, found on almost every segment. Tlie 
sexes are distinct. The feniaJe.s oi'c larger than the males, 
and lay their egg.*! in earth. The young undergo no real 
inelamorjihosis coinjiarahle to that of insects. 

The chiss Myriapoda is divided into two orders— Chilo- 
podu (CicNTirEDK.s), and Chilognatha (MiLLErKDizs). 
In the accompanying IMate, figs. 1 to .5 belong to tlu; 
Chih»gnatlia, and figs. G to 8 to the Cliilopod.'i. Figs. 

A and 7 illustrate the structure of the head and the organs 
of the mouth iu lulus and Scolopendra rcsjjectively. In 
Scolopcndra the antenna* (fig. 7, A, h h) are many-jointed, 
wliile iu lulus (fig. d, A, c <;) they consist of few joints, 
li to !«’, in both figs,, show' tlie various organs of the he.ad ; 
M showing the lahrum or upper lip, c being the mandibles, 
i» the maxilla*, F. the third post-oral apj>cndages, and 
V the fourth, forming tlu; poison-claws (n) of Scolopcndra. 
(i, in fig. 4, sliow.s the normal legs in lulus, denoted by 
c and </, fig. 7, a, in Scolopemlra. Perijiatns (figs. U, Id) 
is a remarkable .arthropod, whicli, though related to the 
Myriapoda, is generally coiisideri‘d, in the light of Professor 
Moseley’s observations’, snflieiently distinct to form a .sepa- 
rate class, Perip.atidea or Prolraclio.ata. Fig. 10 (after 
Moseley) shows tho anatomy of a female Peripatiis — a, 
anteimie ; eg, cerebral ganglia, and tho wiilrly divaricated 
nerve-cords (re); x, fat bodies; ay, slime glands; 
pharynx ; at, slomaeh ; an, .anus ; ov, ovary ; od, oviduct ; 
at, uterus; and 1i% the trachea seatteicd on the inner sur- 
faces of the reflecteil w.'ills. See PkkipatUuS. 

MYRICA'CZLffi are pl.ants constituting a very small 
order of Monociii.amyde.e, with separate sexes. They 
arc common in the temperate parts of the world, especially 
ill North America and the Cape of Good Hope. With us 
tho only species is tlie Sweet Gale ov Box-myrtle (^Myriai 
Gale). It is a bushy plant, about -1 feet in \heiglit ; llio 
catkins arc sessile mid erect; the fruit is covered willi 
resinous glands, and the leaves are fragrant when bruised. 
The species jire all more or Jess fragrant and .aromatic; 
and one of them is called Myrica ctrt/cra, or the wux- 
bcaring, from the diiijies being covered with a waxy secre- 
tion, wliich may bo readily separated and manufactured 
into candles, w’hence has arihon its popular name of 
c.aiidk*berry ni} rile or wax myrtle. It is a native of woods 
in the L’nitcd States. The bark of the root of tJiis plant 
is arid and astringent ; in large doses it produces vomit- 
ing, accompanied by a burning sensation in the tJiroal. 
It is used as .a stimulant and astringent. The wax of tlie 
fruit Is collected ainl purified, and used as a substitute for 
bces-wax and for making candles. 

In this order tho unisexual flowers have no perianth. 
The male flow er has from two to eight stamens, with two 
bractlcts. TJio female flower has a om;-(x*ll<‘d ovary with 
two styles ; the ovult! is solitary, erect, orthotropoua ; tho 
seed is without albumen and with a superior radicle. See 
COMFTOXIA. GaI.E. 

BKYR'XCIN, tho part of bees-wax iiiHolublo in alcoliol. 
It is a palmitate of myricyl (Oj^U^qO.^). It melts at 
fil® C. (147® Fahr.) When sapoiiiticd by potash it yields 
palmitic acid and hydrate of myricyl. Hydrate of myricyl 
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melissic alcoliol is crystalline, and sublimes [ and a volatile oil. A pound of macc yields by distillation 

iini'hanp'd. an ouiiee of volatile oil. Tbe fixed oil is not an article of 

MYRIS'TIC ACID is obtained from the oil or butter European commerce, and what is termed the expressed oil 
of nutmep: {J\f!iTUiiva mofchata, natural order Myristi- of mace is obtained from the nutmeg and should bear its 
caeeaO, in which it exists as myristiii or myristate of name. An inferior mace is obtained from various species 
plyccryd. It is also found in spermaceti, in cocoa-nut of ^Tyristic^ The properties of mace oi*e similar to those 

oil, in common butter, and in some other fatty bodies, of the N ijtmeo. 

It crystallizes in shining scales from boiling alcohol, in MYRISTZCA'CEiB are tropical, fragrant, aromatic 
which it is soluble. It is quite insoluble in water and in trees, with an astringent juice. The nutmeg of the shops, 

ether. It melts at 5 .*}° 0 . ( 127 “ Ealir.) It is monobasic, which is the seed of Myristica mo»chata^ and the mace 

and fonus a large scries of salts known as mA'ristalos. are the only products of the order employed ofiiciually. 
The formula is Cj^ILgO.,. 'J'be niyrislale of potassimp Other species bear fruit which may bo employed as a suh- 
(^14^271^0.2) is a crystalline soaj) solul>]e iii water and stitutc, hut they arc all inferior to the real Oriental myris- 
alcohol, but insoluble* in etlior. tica. The Myristicaceee belong to the Monixuilamyde^^. 

MYRIS'TIC ALCOHOL or METHAL (Cj4U:)i,0) I'hc flowers are unisexual, witli a tliree-partcd perianth ; 
is found ill s])ermaceti. Alyristic ether, or myristate of the male flowers have three tn twelve stamens, with com- 
ethyl, is crystalline. biued filaments. The female flowers have, a oue-eelled 

MYRIS'TICA (niosrhafa\ a tree native of the Molucca _ of several cai*pol8, and one erect seed enveloped in an 
Islands, especially of llandiij'but cultivated in Java, Sumatra, aril; the embryo is small at the base of the ruminated 
and elsewhere in the Eiist, and of late years in Guiana and albumens. 

several of the West India Islands. It yields iintmegs and ' MY'RISTIN, or MYRISTATE OF GLYCERYL 
maee, the best of whicli arc produced in the first-mentioned (C4r,HjQO(5), is found in nutmeg oil. It is crystalline, 
islands. The fruit is of the size and form of a peach, .and, soluble in ether, less soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in 
when ripe, the flcishy part separates into two nearly equal water. 

halves, exposing the kernel surroumled by an aril, the MYRMECO'BIUS is a genus of marsupials belonging 
former being the nutmeg, the latter tlic mace. Tlie odour to the family Dasyiiridnc, of which only one species is 
of maee is strongly aromatic; tlie taste aromatic, but sharp known, from Southern and Western 

and acid, it contains both a fixed oil (in small quantity) | Australia. The banded myrmecobins ia remarkable for 



The Banded Myrmecobins {Myrmfoobka faatiaitut). 


having more teeth than any other mammal, except some direct evidence is wanting. Amphitherinm, a fossil mam- 
of the cetaceans and edentates ; there aiu fifty-two in oD, mal, descriljed from a lower jaw found in the Stonefield 
namely, eight upper and six lower incisors, four canines, slates of the Oolites, is considered by Owen and others to 
six premolars above and below, ten molars in the upper resemble nearly Myrmecobins. 

jaw and twelve in the lower. The fore feet have five toes, MYRMECO'DIA is a genus of plants belonging to the 
armed with strong, compressed, curved claws, senuceable order Kubiacece. They arc siiiall shrubby plants, growing 
for digging ; the hind feet have only four toes. The in the forks of trees, but are not parasitic in the simso of 
myrmecobius is about the size <»f a rat, but resembles feeding on the juices of their hosts. They consist of a 
somewhat a squirj-el, having a long bushy tail. The head large bulbous portion, whence the rootlets spring, and an 
has a long pointed muzzle ; the ears arc of moderate size upright stem with leaves and flowers. The bulb is honey- 
and somewhat point(*d. The general colour of the body is combed with galleries, which arc inhabited by a particular 
red, wdth white transverse band over tlie crupper. The species of ant. Kumphius, who during tho last century 
fur is coarse and bristly. There is no pouch, the young, described so many of tho wmders of the ^Malayan Archi- 
fivo^o nine in number, being protected by the long hair pelago, called it a living ant*8 nest, and appeared to think 
of the abdomen. Tho myrmecobins lives entirely on the that it sprang into being by spontaneous generation, 
ground, feeding on insects. As it possesses a very long Beccari, a few years ago, desenbed its growth from tho 
extensile tongue, and is ahvays found in the vicinity of seed, and came to the conclusion that not only tho gal- 
ant-liills, it is probably a marsupial ant-eater, though leries but the bulb itself were duo to the action of the 
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Ants. He BnppAScd that the bite of an ant at the root-end 
of the seedling first caused the swelling round the pierced 
portion, that the ants continued their attentions, continually 
clearing out decomposed matter from the original hole,^ 
and excavating deeper and deeper as the Wb grew, 
stimulated by the injury, just as galls are caused by the 
sting of insects. He conjectured also that the seedling 
wo^ld die if the ants did not bite it. Thus the ants, 
according to him, depended on the plant for their nest, 
and the plant owed its very life to tho ants. Mr. II. 0. 
I'orbes, in his very interesting W'ork, “A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago” (1886), stales 
that he grew the plants from seed, carefully excluding ants, 
and yot the bulbs enlarged and galleries were formed “ par^ 
tially full of a spongy substance, looking like its own 
degenerated tissue.” Dr. Treub of Java has, since Mr. 
Eorbes’ obsen-ations, shown that the galleries arc the result 
of a transformation into cork of the cells of the plant, which 
tlien dry up into a dusty matter, and can be easily removed 
by tho ants. Mr. Forbes sa^s that “tho flowers are pro- ■ 
duced in deep spine-protected pits on the axis surmount- 
ing the bulb, and arc remarkable for the extreme rapidity 
with which the cycle of their functional changes is performed. 
The pellucid white flower appears, and is followed by an 
orange watery fruit, whoso seeds ripen and often ger- 
minate in the little pits where they grow, all within tlm 
space of thirty-six hours.” 

MYRMfiXSON. Sec Ant-lton. 

MYROB'AliAN is the name given to tho fruits of 
several species of Teririiiialia, a genus belonging to the 
order Comiiuf.tacic.k These species are trees or shrubs, 
natives of the East Indies, where the astringent fruits are 
largely used for dyeing and tanning. They are also im- 
ported to this country for the same purposes, especially for 
tho production of a permanent black by calico-printers. 

MY^RON (the Latin form of the Greek it/i/rdw), oneof 
the most celebrated sculptors of ancient Greece, was bom 
at Kleutliera) in llocotia, about 480 it.c. ]Mur6u was the 
fellow-pupil of Foluklctos (T^L Polt/cktus) under Agolades: 
ho was therefore in the })rime of life at about the time that 
Pheidias died ; and he resided, at the height of his fame, in 
Athens at the commenrement of the Pclopounesiau War, 
The I'iskoholos or Quoit- thrower, by ^luron, was one of 
the most celebrated works of ancient art. The original was 
in bronze, but there are still several ancient copies of it in 
marble, though not one entire — one in the Campidoglio, one 
in the Vatican, and a third in tho Villa !Mnssimi at Rome; 
that in the Rritisli Museum was found in the villa of 
Hadrian, near Tivoli, in 171)1. Ilis statue of a lowing cow 
was even more renowned. We have many epigrams upon 
it. It stood iu Athens in an op<'n space down to the time 
of Cicero, who speaks of it* It was afterwards removed to 
Rome, where Prokopios saw it. It is most unfortunate 
that not a trace of this famous work has yet been found. 

MYRON'IC ACm. an acid found iu black mustard 
seed, iu which it exists in combination with potassium. 
It is also present in horse-radish. The pungent volatile 
oil of black mustard, whudi is sulpliocyaiiate of allyl 
(C4II6NO), does not exist in tho seed, but is formed by 
the action of inyronic acid on myrosin. Myvonic acid is 
an uncrysiallizablo syrup, soluble iu W'atcr and alcohol, 
and having the formula CioHiaNSaOid. It forms a number 
of crystalline salts colled myronates; these are all in- 
odorous, but are decomposed by myrosin, forming the oil 
of mustard. Myronate of potassium (CjoHmKNSaOn,) is 
fouud in black mustard seed and in horse-radish. It 
crystallizes in silky needles. 

MY'ROSIN, an Omulbin found in tho seeds of black 
and white mustard. ’ It is also found in the seeds of tlie 
radish, cabbage, turnip, and other cimciferous plants. It 
is an albuminous substance, soluble in water, and precipi- 
tated from the aqueous solution by alcohol. It has the 
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peculiar property of acting as a ferment on the myron.'ite 
of potassium, contained in tho mustard seed, and splitting 
it up into sulphocyanate of allyl, or volatile oil of mustard, 
glucose, and potassium sulphate, according to tho follow- 
ing equation : — 

^10 -f- CylliaOfl KHSO4, 

MY ROIC' YXON is a genus of trees growing in tropical 
America, and producing Balsam. The earliest mention 
of Peru balsam is made by Nicolas Moiuirdes in 15(»5 ; ho 
calls it simply balsamo, and says that it is the produce of 
a tree growing in New Spain, and willed by the Indinus 
xilo. He mentions two modes of procuring the balsiim — 
one by incision into tlie rind of the stem, the other ly 
boiling the branches in water ; and he afterwards notices 
its }»hysical properties and valuable medicinal qualities. 
Francisco Hernandez, a Spanish physician and naturalist, 
who resided from the year 1693 to 1600 in Mexico and 
New Spain, notices four balsam trees. Of these one ap- 
pears to be identical with the tree which yields balsam of 
Peru ; a copy of Hernandez’s drawing of it is subjoined 
(fig. 1). lie states that the Indian balsam tree — arbor 


Fig. 1. 



balsami Tndici-^is called by the Mexicans hoitzitoxitil^ 
because it abounds in resin. Ho describes it as being of 
tho size of a lemon tree, and having leaves which are 
larger than those of the almond, but rounder and more 
acuminate. Tho flowers are yellow, and arc placed on the 
summits of the branches. The seeds are whitish, oblong, 
somewhat contorted, and lodged at the extremity of the 
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oblong shells or fruits, which are longer and broader than that called myrrh in sorts. ^ The smell is peculiar and 
thff leaves. The tree, ho says, was cultivated by the rather disagreeable ; the taste is bitter and very unpleasant. 
I\Jexican kings in the Hoaxtepec gardens. lie also states The alcoholic tincture of the best myrrh, mixed with 
that the seeds yield by prcsStiro an oil which resembles in j’^qnal parts of nitric acid, becomes red or violet. Th' 
flavour and odour that obtained from bitter almonds and tincture <if Ibc false myrrh (of Bonastvo) so treated becomes 
]>eiich kernels. After the death of Linnaeus, wlio had turbid and yellow, but not rod. The taste of this false 
always been particularly anxious to ascertain the plant myrrh is very bitter, but Iho smell is tliat of turpentine, 
which yields this balsam, Miitis sent to the yoniiger Lin- Myrrh, though containing a volatile oil, seems to act 
noLUs specimens of the leaves and flowers of a plant which, more from its bitter qualities, 'which approach to the char 
he said, yielded balsam of Peru; subsequent investigation actor of a stimulant tonic. It increases the energy <if th'- 
has, however, prov<ul this stuleincnt to be ciToneons. The whole frame, giving solidity to the solids and greater con- 
halsam it produces is more like balsam of Tolu. A sistency to the fluids. The secretions of the mucous niom- 
de^(.•l•il^tion of tin's ]>lant was ]tubli^hed, and the name of j branes particularly arc improved by it, and diminished ir. 
AJyroj’t/lon rcrui/trum was given to it. j quantity when excessive. Its introduction into the stomach is 

followed by a seiihC of warmth, wliicli 
diffuses itself over the whole abdomen. 




The appetite is iucroa.scd and tho 
digestive proe(‘ss is mnch facilitated, 
csj)ecially where there is weakness and 
torpidity of tho intestinal eaual, some- 
times aceoinpanled by too copious mu- 
cous secretion (constituting uliai i.v 
termed dt(irrli<£a mm'o.fft). In affec- 
tions of the lungs, hroneliia, elirouic 
cough, and Iiysteria, myrili is found to 
he a valuable remedy; and, from its 
cleansing power in the case of external 
ule<‘rs, it has been recommended in 
consumption. In amenorrhoea occur- 
ring in feeble persons it is of great 
use, along with uloetic medicines and 
prepav.ations of iron. 

'I'he produce of tho linhumoileuJrow 
Cilcadense^ though called a balsam and 
d(‘iiominated Balsam of Mecca and Bal - 
sain of GiLacl, is not entitled cbcmically 


Myroxylon PerelrcB is tho tree •which produces the 
01 iginal bn ham of Peru. It grows only in Central America, 
ami Ibe balsam was at first imported by way of Pern, 
Lem c the mistake in tho nuinc. Pig. 2 shows a fruit- 
healing branch. 

The principal jiart of tlio lailsam resido.s in the two 
rcceptaeles or rktip, of the fruit, one placed on either side 
of the heed; but if a transverse hection of the fniit be 
examined by the niicrohcojie, nuinerons receptacles of the 
more or less dried haksain are perceived in .all jiarls of the 
iriesocarp. In the two larger receptacles the balsam isusu- 
aliy f<*uiid in the liquid state; but sometimes the walls of 
till- receptacles are lined with tlie erystallizcd balsam. Fig. 

1-= a cross section of the fruit and seed, magnified — a 
epieaip ; b b, mesocaiq) ; o c, cndocarp ; d large vittat or 
liicunic, containing biiis.am ; e c, cotyledons. 

^'al•ious medicinal products are obtained from the tree. 
By making an incision in tlie trunk of it a liquor exudes 
Ibe black balsam, an admirable remedy for effecting 
tlie speedy cure of wounds of every description ; from the 
llowiis the spirit of balsam is made; the seeds or nuts 
lirodiiec the oil of balsam, an excellent anodyne; and the 
(.apsides yield tho white halhinn. Balsam of Tolu is ob- 


to rank as siicli, being an oleo-rcsiii. 
It is of two kinds, that obtained by s])oritaneous exuda- 
tion, and that which is obtained by boiling the branches. 
The former is so highly prized in the East, and so ex- 
pensive, that it is never l>rought to Europe. Tliat which 
is obtained by boiling is of diffiTcnt qualilies and value^ 
according as tho boiling is continued for a short or long 
time. When for a short time only, the substance which 
fioatiT on the surface is highly osteomed, and almost all 
of this quality is cousiimed in Asiatic Turkey and Egypt. 
The variety jirocurcd by long-continued boiling is sinit to 
liliirojie in small conical leaden bottles, the mouth of which 
is closed with a leaden stopper and covered over with 
bladder. It is, however, freipiently adulterated on account 
of its high price*. 

MYBSINILflB: arc chiclly subtropical plants belonging 
to tho Gamopetat..e, and so neiu*ly the same in their 
fructification as the primulaceous species of northern 
climates that scarcely any valid mark of distinction c^n bo 
found between them. Tho general appearance of the two^ 
order.H is, however, widely different; PutmulacevE con- 
sisting of herbs with no development of woody matter, 
whcj'cas Myrslncic arc trees or slirubs, :md besides have an 
iiidebisccnt fruit. 


taiiK'd fiom Myroxylon Toluifera, a tree wbich is very 
elost ly related to Myroxylon Vsrplrw. It Ls a native of 
Venf zu(;la and New Granada. 

MYRRH, a gum-rcsin, celebrated from all antiquity 
fo) iis aromatic and f'-agrant properties, is yielded by vari- 
voub jqjpeiesof Balhamodendicox, especially lUdsamo-- 
dtudmo Myrrha and Balsamodendron KaUtf. Myrrh 
exudes from the bark, and is at first soft, oily, and of a 
yf'Howirii -uhito colour, then acquires the consistence of 
butter, and by exposure to the air becomes harder and 
changer to a reddish hue. As met with in commerce it is 
of two kinds — that which is called tnyri'h in tears and 


MYRTA'CK/B fonn a very extcn.slvo and important 
order of plants, exclusively inhabiting warm countries, and 
in all cases either shrubs or trees ; an herbaceous form of 
the order is unknown. TJie most northern station of tho 
species is the south of Europe, where the Common Myrtlk 
(^Myrtus communis) gi'ows wild. Among the tabic-fruits 
of the tropics are the G uava, yielded by different species 
of Psidium; the rose apple and jamrosadc, produced by 
Kuyenia malaccensis and Jmnbos; of spices. Cloves are the 
fiower-huds of Knymia caryophyllaia; and allspice con- 
sists of the dried berries of Pimenta officinalis. The 
species with capsular frait arc principally found in Aus- 
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tralia, where, in the form of Eucalyptus and Eeptospermum, j part of the province called Asia, TJio principal towns 
they constitute one of the most strikinf? features of the \ were Pergamus, Cyzicus, on an island now a peninsula, 
vegetation. See Eugjsnia, Eucalvitus. I Abydos, Lampsaens, and Adrainyttium. * 

Myrtacew belong to the Pulyi'Ictalai: (cohort Myrtales). k BtYSORi: (or Maisilr : ^ Mnhesh-ttsura, linffalo- 
Thc chief characteristics of the order arc that the lluwera pmouster ”), a native state in Soutlicm India, lying between 
are reg\Uar and hermaphrodite; the calyx-tube is aduate j 11® 40' and 15” 0' X. lat., and between 7-1” 40' and 
to the ovary at the base, or even to the insertion of the j 78” 30' E. Ion., surrounded on all sides by lli itisli terri- 
stamens; there are four or five petals inserted at the mar- tory. The adniinistrativc headquarters arc at BANeiAi.oni::, 
gin 8f the disc, and sometimes combbiud into i\ liood, though Mysore Town was tho rcsidmice of the late 
which falls during flowering; the disc clothes tlio inside of maharajah. The area of tlie state is *27,078 square miles, 
tho calyx- tube ; there are numerous stamens; the ovary is and the population 6,000,000. 

sy acarpous, generally inferior; it has two or several cells, Mysore is naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
with placentas affixed to tho axis, or more rarely it is one- character— the lull country, called the Mahuid, on the 
celled, with a placenta near tho base; tho style is simple, west, confined to the tracts bordering or resting on the 
with terminal stigma; there arc two or several ovules on Western Ghats; and tlus more open country, liij<»wn as tho 
<‘:ich placenta ; the he«‘ds are without perispciTn. There Maidan, coiiiprising the givater part of tlie state, where the 
are 1800 species, chiefly natives of the tropics, but wide-spreading valleys and plains arc covered witli uuincrous 
a few ar(j found in the temperate parts of tJio northern villages and populous towns. The ]Mahiad is a picturesque 
hemisphere and in Africa Ix'yoiid the tropics. The Plate land of hill and forest, piesenting most diversified and 
^Iyrtacic/E illustrates tho above characteristics, and at beautiful scenery. Willi regard to the Maidan or open 
the same time gives illustrations of imporlaut plants. Pig. country, tho means of water supply and the prevailing 
I represents MfUihut a muiur, from the leaves of which cnltivation give the chanictcr to its various parts. Tlie 
Cajuput Oil is distilled; lig. la is a transverse bectioii level plaliib of alluvial black soil, iu the north, grow cotton 
of tlie three -celled ovaiy, inclosed by the calyx-tube; and or millets; tbo districts in the south and west, irrigated 
fig. 16 is a longitudinal section of the fi<»wer with the live by channels drawn from rivers, are covered with ])lmitations 
pareijls of stamens <;ut offi Fig. 2 is a flowering branch of j of sugar-caiic and fields of rice ; those irrigated from tanka 
J*imenlnoj)iciHaJis(ov Kurjeiiia Pimeiitny---ih(idnii(i\>en'iiiii ! are studded with gardens of cocoa-nut and areea palms; 
(Hg. 26) form the well-knoAvn allspice; lig. 2rt is a trails - . the high-lying tracts of red soil, in the east, )ield rityl and 
lerse section of the ovary, and lig. 2c is a longitudinal \ similar dry crops; the stony pasture-grounds, in the central 
section of the flower. Fig. 3 is Jlwji'tua ciii'yoi>h^tlaia — j portions of tho country, are covored with coarse grass, and 
the dried flower- buds (tig. 3a) are Cl<»\ k.s ; fig. 36 is a uci*asioiially reli«*ved by shiidy groves, 
transverse section of tho ovary ; fig. 3<‘ is a longitudinal Tins priaeipal forests are found clothing the sides of the 
section of tho ilovver, after the fall of tho petals. Fig. 4 western inouutaius ; they abound in teak, blackwood, and 
is a brancli of the Australian Gum-tree (^Eucalyittus (Jlo~ \ other laluahle kinds of timhci*. There are good roads 
bnlufi)^ and fig. An is a transverse section of the oiary. throiighont the province, and branches of tins Madras Kail- 
MYRTLSl vommmm) is n bush with ever- w’,ay to Pangalore and Alysoie are now in course of com- 

greeii opposite leaves, which, ivhcn seen by tr.uismitted plelion. 

light, appear ns if iiierecd wdfh small holes, iu consequence The climate of ^lysore is sensibly aftceted by its consider- 
of their containing a p*eat number of little reservoirs of a able, elevation above the sea. It is temperate, hut not so 
transparent aromatic oil ; the flow ers arc white and have a h(;nUhy as might bo expected, ow ing to the prevalence of 
very agreeable scent. fever in many localities. The year may bo divided into 

The myrtle is apparently wild along the south coast of j three seusoiis, the hot, the rainy, and the cold. In tho 
Franco, and in feicily it occupies large tracts of country ; j hot season the thermometer ranges from til)® to 00® in tho 
hat it does not appear to bo really a F.uropeaii plant, but j shade, and in the cold season from 60” to 77”. The nights 
a native of I’ersia. In this country the myrth* is seldom are seldom hot ; the mornings and evenings are always cool 
able to bear the winter, except when planted in front of if not cold, and tho air is ^ ery elastic. The cold season is 
a south wall and protected from severe weather. In the generally free from rain, and lasts till the end of I'chruary. 
Isle of Wight, some places along the south coast of Eng- The rain in April and May is generally very heav}*, often 
Isind, and in many of the mild parts of Ireland, however, it filling the tanks in u few’ hours. The province is favoured 
becomes an ornamental bush, without requiring any pro- by two monsoons, the south-west and the north-east, the 
teetiou. Tlio myrtle was considered by the niicieuts as former eoimneneing at the beginning of June and clo'^ing 
sacred to Venus, and wreaths of it were worn by the about the end of August. The north-east mon.^oon sets in 
magistrates in Athens and victors iu the Olympian gjinies. at the beginuiiig of Ootuber, and generally ceases .about tho 
The Tuscans prepared a wine, Myrtidanum, from it, and it middle of No\ ember. TJio rain is more continuous than 
was also used iu medicine and cookery. At the pre.sent heavy throughout tlie greater ]iail of the country, hut hi 
day it is used in perfumery, and the wood by turners. the tracts vciging upon tho \\ cstem Ghats it is uninter- 
BEYS'lA (Gr. Miutia)^ an ancient division of Asia mitting and puts a sto]) to all traffic. The aunual rainfall 
Minor, forming the north-west extremity of that yieninsula, of these regions is nearly five times that of the rest of tho 
and bounded on the N. by tlic Tropoiitis, on the W. by the country, tlie quantity diminishing rapidly as the distance 
Hellesjiont and tho iCgean Sea, on the S. by Lydia, from from tho Ghats increases. The close of the rainy season 
which it was divided by the mountains which separate the in November is marked by dense fogs, which prevail all 
valley of tho Caicus from that of the llermns, ;iiid uii tho over the country during December and January. Electric 
E. by tbo river Khyndacus, wdiich divided it from llithynio. storms are common and excessively violent. 

On tbo soulli-enst tho high land forming the interior of The crops chiclly grown in ^lysorc arc rice, ragi, millets, 
Mysia joins tho central table-land of Phrygia towards the gram, wheat, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, cotton, opium, betel, 
town of Azani. Tho JSulians occupied tbo maritime coast, cocoa-nut, and tobacco. Collbe ij extensively cultivated, 
from tho llcrmus to the Aiis4pus, and built their cities there, and the cultivation of this berry n iw takes rank as one of 
Mysia becaTne subject to the Lydian monarchy, after the the most important industries of the country. Lac, gums, 
fall of which it formed part of one of the satrapies of the pepper, and resin arc also produced, and sandal-wood grows 
Persian Empire, which included also Lydia. It was after- spontaneously throughout tho province. Many of the 
wards in succcsKiuii under tho Macedonians, the kings of fruits and vegetables of Europe are also successfully cultl- 
Pergamus, and the Romans. Under the Romans it formed vated. The trade of the country being difficult to develop, 
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owing to its land-locked position, the mountain barriers | who are freest in denouncing the impurities and absurdities 
separate it from the surrounding countries on three | of the ancient my tliology. The descriptions of the mysteries 
sides, and the want of navigable rivers, the manufactures J by the Christian writers are evidently false and malicious, 
are on a small scale and mostly carried on to supply nativ^ The only excuse that can be made for them is that they 
consumption. Gold dust is found in several places, and may have confused the OitpintJ Mysteutks, and some 
during recent years quartz mining has been carried on by other such degraded rituals, witli the lofty Eleusinian core- 
numerous Rritish companies. Iron is found, and kuiikar, a monies. Wo know that the latter held to Greek minds 
calcareous concrete used for road-making, exists in consid- the position that the Lord's Supper docs to the Christian 
erable quantities between Bangalore and Seringapatam. churches. The mustai were prepared by prayer, sinlcssness 
<Jarncts also arc frequently met with, w'hilo common salt for the time, silence, and the recitation of the holy dramii 
and carbonate of soda impregnate the soil in many places, for the communication of the sacred food and drink, ri'lies 
History » — It was to the klussulman usurper, Hydcr Ali, and memorials of the great sorrow of Demeter. Wo know, 
that Mysore ow'ed both its w’idest extension and llie too, that relics were lifted from the reliquary by the mnstaiy 
organized empire which tolerated no subjects but slaves, and rcvcri'ntly placed hack, and that they Avere simple 
I'he usurpation of Hydcr Ali is generally dated from 1761. | things, probably garments, mucli os the relics of the Roman 
It is a matter of imperial history how, after the death of Catholic Church are to-day. Strict silence w'as observed, 
Tippoo in l/U^, tJi<^ Marquis of W'clleslcy resolved to restore and the frequent proverb “ Silent as a mystery,” shows liow 
the Hindu dynasty in the person of a hoy four years old; universal the fact had become. Great philosophers admit 
and how, in 1831, the British assumed the direct adminis- that mysteries “ made men live better lives hereafter,” 


tration of the state in consequence of tlic misgovernment 
of the then ruling prince. It was restored to the govern- 
.neul of the rajali, under the usual conditions to he observed 
by native princes in India, in 1881. In 1811 Bangalore 
W'as fixed upon ns the most healthy station for the European 
troops, and as the Jieadquartcrs of the civil government, 
though Mysore still continues to ho the residence of the 
rajah. 

Mysoiie, the ancient capital of tlu^ state and adminis- 
trative headquarters of the district, is situated 10 miles 
south by w’est of Seringapatam. The population is about 
60,000. The town lies at the foot of the Chamundi Hills, 
in a valley formed by two parallel ridges, nmning north 
and south. The streets generally are broad and regular, 
except in the fort. Tiie majority of the houses are tiled, 
and some of tlnjm arc substantial buildings, tw^o or threw 
storeys high, with terraces. Altogether, the town has 
a clean and prosperous look, and of lat<i years the ufFurts 
of the municipal committee have greatly improved the 
sanitation. 

The fort stands in the sontli of the ttiw’n, forming a 
quarter by itself. The ground-plan is quadrangular, each 
of the sides being about 430 }:irds long. The defences 
consist of a stone wall, ditch, and glads, wdth outworks 
and fiaiikiiig tow’crs, but they arc mean and ill-planned. 
In the interior is the palace of the maharajah, built since 
1800, in an extravagant style of Hindu nrcbiteclurc, and 
adorned inside with a few paintings executed by a European 
artist. The front, tawdrily jiaiiiled and supported by fom* 
wooden jiillars fantastically carved, comprises the Sejjo or 
Dasbara Hall, wdicrc tlie late maharajah used to shoAv him- 
self to the people on great occasions seated on liis throne. 
Tin’s throne is the principal object of interest in the palace. 
It is made of fig-wood, overlaid w'ith ivory, and is generally 
staled to have been presented to Chikka l)cva Raj in 1699 
by the? Emperor Aurungzebe. The ivory has recently been 
covered with gold and silver plating, wrought with the 
customary figures of Hindu mytbolog 3 \ To bo seated on 
tl)i.s throne constitutes the coronation ceremony in Mysore; 
and the state appellation of tlic maharajah is Sinhasan-- 
ndhipoti^ or “ruler enthroned.” 

Opposite the W'csterii gate of the fort is a lofty and 
iiandsume building known as tliu Alohaii Mahal, which was 
erected by tlio late maharajah for the cntcrtaijiment of the 
European officers. The houses of the European residents 
arc for the most part to the east of the town. 

MYSTSRnCS* Prominent among the great religious 
qdienomeiia of the ancient Greeks are certain festivals about 
the nature whereof it was forbidden to speak, and these 
were called mtisteria. The gi’oatest of them wwre the 
Eleusinian Mysteiuks, elsewhere described; and these 
arc always spoken of with great reverence by the best and 
most eiiliglitciicd of the ancient philosophers, even those 


and this has often been held to mean that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul was known and taught. Wc 
have reason to think that the real divine tnitlis underlying 
the polytheism of the general religion, the imxty of the 
divine element in all its various aspects, and the brother- 
liood of man, were taught by these mysteries, and we know 
also that a splendid dramatic representation of the sacred 
history of Demeterwas enacted, much as our great Mysteiiy 
l*i.Ays of the middle ages (only wiLli far greater reverence) 
and with the same object — namely, to impress the people 
Avith the outward circumstances of religious trailition. 
Every Greek, and even every stranger properly introduced, 
might participate, which makes the reverent unbroken 
silence most perplexing. Perhaps the fact that it Avas 
universally taught and believed that all the good gained by 
participating in the mysteries would be destroyed by cliatler 
alnmt them, operated to close the people's mouth more than 
the solemn oath every one had to take not to divulge what 
he saw or hoard. 

MYSTBRY PLAYS were a species of dramatic com- 
position devoted to pious purposes, and introducing charac- 
ters ard events from sacred history; differing therefore 
from the Mthaci.e Plays, wdiich recounted some special 
miracle, more often not to he found in the Scriptures, but 
belonging to the leg(;ndary fame of the saint in whose 
honour the ehurcli was built. Both kinds of plays were 
church plays, written by monks and priests, and acted by 
them oil festivals in the sacred edifice, or on a scjiflbld 
outside the great doors if the j»opularity of the play drew 
loo great a crowd for the church to contain. These jdays 
arose from the anxiety of the good fathers to Avar against 
the IcAvd stage of the later Roman Empire. St. Gregory the 
Naziaiizene, in the fom’th century, when patriarch (i,e. 
pope) of Constantinople, attacked the Greek stage by acting 
better plays of his own, drawn from Bible Htorie.s. Instead 
of the clioral dances of the Greek stage, hymns were sung 
from the collections of the church. Gregory had great 
success, and his attempt became an organized system 
throughout the dark ages, lasting until the dawn of the 
modern drama in the Renaissance. According to a Ilar- 
leian MS. these shows were thought to contribute so largely 
to the edification of the people, that one of the popes 
gi*anted a pardon of 1000 days to CA’ery person who re- 
sorted peaceably to the plays performed in the W'Jiitsun 
week at Chester, beginning with the “ Creation ” and end- 
ing Avith the “General Judgment.” On this point Warton 
observes that, to those who are accustomed to contemplate 
the great picture of human follies wliich the unpolished 
ages of Europe hold up to our view, it will not appear sui*- 
piising that the people who were forbidden to read the 
events of the sacred histoiy in the Bible, in which they are 
faitlifiilly and beautifully related, should at the same time 
be pennitted to sec them iTpreseutcd on the stage di.sgraccd 
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with the grossest improprieties, corrupted with iuventiona ' 
and additions of the must ridiculous kind, sullied with 
impurities, and expressed in the language and gosticuhitioiis 
of the low’est farce. Yet tliey were undoubtedly of service ^ 
ill softening the manners of the people, making them 
acquainted througli the eye with what they wore too ignor- 
ant to understand through the ear alone, creating a taste 
for art, and lessening tho popularity of mere exhibitions of 
phy.41cal strength and bodily valour. 

Mijsieries arc not to be confounded with Moralities^ 
Farces, and Sotiies. Moralities wore dialogues in wbicli 
tljc interloinitors represented feigned or allegorical person- 
ages. Farces were more nearly what tlicir title indicates, 
and generally vulgar, gi'oss, and reprehensible in word and 
action. The SoUics were more farcical Ilian farce itself, 
and often wntui-cd on all tho license of pasquinades. IJy 
the middle of the thirteenth century lay actors were admitted 
to take part in the performances of tho Mysteries, mid In 
the fourteenth century the plays bad very greatly passed 
into the hands of tho trade guilds, who viod with each 
other in preparing complete sets of plays, taking many 
days to act, and extending from the “Creation” to tho “Day of 
Judgment.” Each guild would mount a ])lay of the set at its 
own cost. Thus at Chester, one of tlu‘ finest sets w'e have, 
the tanners played the “ Fall of Lucifer,” the drapers the 
“ Death of Al»el,” the water-caiTiors “ Noah and the Flood.” 

Traces of these plays occur as far back even as the 
second century — the incidents taken from the Bible, the 
form from tlie classic dramatists. And not only the 
tragedians, as with the plays cif St. Gregory Ihe Nazianzonc 
already nientioncd, hut the comedians also were imitated. 
Tb(‘ plays of Hroswitha, a Benedictine nun of Gundorsheim, 
of the tenth century, are all modelled distinctly on Terence. 
And it really seems, upon examination, tliat while the 
Moralitif passed through Chroniclo History (with chosen 
liistoricul types instead of imaginative) into tragrdy, 
comedy arose from the unlikely source of the Bible Mastery 
Play, !)y W'ay of the Interlude, The reason of this grew 
out of the public nature of the Mystery Plays when once 
they got into the hands of the people. Urban 1. in 1204 
instituted the festival of the Corpus Christi, in which a 
largo lay clement prevailed, and Corpus Christi w'as the 
great occasion for performance of Mysteries. Chester, 
almost alone, adhered to tho older Whitsuntide. 

Not only several seta of plays, but all the details of pre- 
paration are still extant; and that they are amusing enough 
the subjoined extracts may show. Tho players were paid 
partly after the work they had to do, partly after their 
dignity. Thus in a play on the crueilixion at Coventry, 
the important characters (Herod and Cuiaphas) received 
iijs. iiije/. each, but those who had less to do were ranked 
more punctiliously thus; — “Imprimis paid to God ij^, 
viiicf. f itm to Pilate-his-wyf ij#,; itm to the Devil and 
Judas is, vief., to Peter xvief., to Fauston for liaiiging Judas 
vd, ; itm to tho same for cocci’oying iiijc/.” The verb “ to 
cockcrow *’ (coccroyc) is quite new to modern dictionaries. 
The clergy at first lent their robes, but tow-iirds the close 
of tlie fourteenth century this was denounced as sacrilege, 
and the guilds were at much expense for the dressing of 
their pageants. The Coventry accounts therefore contain 
items such as thc.so : — “ To lew'ard Mrs. Grimsby for lend- 
ing of her gear for Pilate’s wife, xiirf. Paid for a pair of 
gloves for God and dyvers necessaries for the triinmynge of 
the Father of Heaven,” &c. The actor playing God always 
wore gloves, and his face was gilt all over. And stage 
effects, too, were costly : — “ Paid for mending of bell, ijrf.; 
itm for painting of hellmouthe, iij«/. ; itra for keeping fyro 
at holl’s mouthe, iiijcf. ; itm for setting the world of fyro, 
vd.» &c. 

Four principal sets of Mystery Plays are now easily 
accessible, besides single specimens. These are the Chester, 
Coventry, Wakefield (called the Towiicley, from the pos- 


sessors of the MS.), and York plays. Tho Chester set 
is tho oldest, and contains twenty-five plays. It was care- 
fully edited by Thomas Wright for the Shakspeare Sociefy, 
,in two vols. (181.0 and 1847), and is known to he at least 
as early as 1250, since it was performed, as the prologue 
sets forth, under the mayoralty of Sir John Araway. 
The MS. itself is of date 1000, and from Us blunders 
in spelling, &c., is evidently a copy of a late fourteenth 
century MS. The Covcnti-y series, belonging to the Gray 
Friars there, has forty-two plays, and nas brought out for 
the Shakspeare Society in 1841 by Mr. llnlliwcll Phillips ; 
the dale of the ^IS. (Cotton MSS., British Museum) is 
1408. The Wukeiidd collection belonged till very lately 
to the Towiicley family, and is now the property of ^Ir. 
Quaritch. It i.s written on fine vellum, by the monks of 
Woodkirk, and possibly was at first acted by them. Even- 
tually it passed into the hands of tbo Wakefield gnilds. It 
is in old Yorkshire dialect, full of Scandinnvianisms, and 
is coeval with the Coventry series. Dr. Lingard edited it 
for the Surtees Society in 183fi. The York scries of forty- 
eight plays purports to be a copy of tho set as being acted 
ill 1415, set down to prevent variation. The MS. is about 
a quarter of a century later, and may be a copy, it is 
probable that the York plays are next oldest to the Chester, 
and that they were written between 1340 and 1350 ; five 
of the Wakefield plays are almost transcripts of the York. 
Tho York plays, wliieh the Ashhurnham family had kept 
for years jealously hidden away, were at length allowed to 
bo published in 1855, under the care of Miss Toulinin 
Smith, by tin* University of Oxford (Clarendon Press). 
The edition is extremely fine and scholarly. I'he York 
plays were last acted in 1571), 

In plays such as these, produced, if not written, for a 
very ignorant crowd galhoreil in tho streets and bent on 
merriment, it was absolutely necessary that fun should be 
introduced if they were to be successful in winning the ear 
of their audience ; and thus, while the courtly Masques and 
Moralities passed into tragedy, tho Mysteries became ever 
more and more humorous. In the Wakefield plays Cain 
brawls and bullies his hind in true Yorkshire fashion, and 
Noah’s wife (as also in tJio Chester series) is a mirth- 
provoking termagant, making broad fun with the domestic 
troubles of the alllicted patriarch. IMlatc (in the shepherd’s 
play) makes a good point over buying a field from a squire 
for thirty pieces of silver, and securing the deeds without 
paying the money; and the shepherds, waiting for the 
advent, arc right comical fellows, who drink Alton ale to 
waiin themselves in the bitter cold. 

The long performance began at six in the morning, or even 
before, and the spectator would then see the waggon with 
the “Creation” pageant draw up before liiin and begin its 
representation. That done, the “ Death of Abel ” would 
follow on another wheeled platform, while tho “Creation” 
jolted onwards to repeat its story in another place. Abel 
murdered and carried forward, “ Noah and the Flood ” 
would follow, .anil so on right away to the “ Last .ludgnient.” 
Christ was actually borne through the streets to the judg- 
ment seat of Pilate ; the prodigal son went away out of 
sight into tho fields and aftcrwaids returned from thence. 
Everything was made os real as possible. The acting con- 
tinued usually for three whole days. These things were 
still in progress at Coventry in 1580, when Shakspearo was 
sixteen years old. 

Such wslH the rage for thc-se curious exhibitions, says the 
elder D’lsraeli, that Re'ntS d’AnJeu, king of Naples and 
Sicily, was accustomed to order tucir representation on a 
most magiiiiieent scale, and to make them a serious concern. 
Being in I’rovcuee, and liaving received letters from his 
son, the Prince of Calabria, who required immediate rein- 
forcements, he replied that “ he had a very different matter 
in hand, for ho was fully employed in settling the order of 
a Mystery /n honour of God,^' 
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As fyiid above, in the fourth century a Greek tragedy on 
the TasRion of our Saviour was written by St. Gregory the 
ifazianzeiio. A ^lystery on tlio same subject is still cele- 
brated every tenth year by the peasants of Ober-Ammergau, 
a Bavarian village, in fulfilment of a vow made during n 
pestilence in 1CB3. The representation which took place 
in 1H80 was attended by thousands of spectators. (Sen 
“The Ammergau Passion Play,” by the I*ev. 1^1. Maccoll.) 

MYS^TICISM is the name given to a certain phase of 
thought and feeling which has manifested itself in con- 
nection >vith all the great religions systems c»f the world, 
and though from its very nature it is incapable of receiving 
any exact definition, it re]>reseiits, on its speeiikative side, 
an elTort of the Initnim mind to grasp the reality of the divine 
nature, or the all-pervaiihig spirit of the Highest, while in 
its practical aspect it deals with the methods wlierohy the 
spirit of man can best attain to communion with God and 
become a partaker in bis nature. 

As in ordinary life we see that, while the majority of 
men gallier thoir knoAvleJge mostly from without, from 
observation, experience, and reason, tbere are a few whose 
best tlionghts seem to (ronns from within, and who are the 
slaves of their owm intuitions or ideas ; so in religion, to- 
gether with its martyrs, missionaries, workers, and theo- 
logians, there are always a few who arc apparently moved 
by an impulse from within to seek direct eoimnunion with 
the spirit of God, and who are chiefly moved in the direc- 
tion of eoiitempliition and the exercise of the passive virtues 
of the soul. 

To men of strong etuTgolie. natures religion comes as a 
call to conflict, and they yield to it their highest obedience 
when llivy surrender everything in order to do battle with 
evil, ignorance, and oppression. Olliers of more thoughtful 
and less energetic- character, under the same impulse, .arc 
moved to seek after truth, to search out the thoughts of 
the diviiKj mind asexpn'ssed in the universe, and such men 
heeome t<‘nehers, moralists, and theologians. ]lut there 
have at all times been a few of the mystics to whom religion 
has come as a divine vision, and who have been led in con- 
sequeiiee to exalt meditation to a high place in their system, 
as being the best means of attaining to a knowledge of God. 

Historically wo find that the, great religions systems of 
the Past, 1 Jrahmanism and Buddhism, arc ]jervadcd through- 
out by m} stieism. 'J'heir diwotces have readied the furthest 
limits of human eiiduranee in their eiTorts to obtain by 
ase.etici^^m tho subjugation of the body and the exaltation 
of the spirit, and regarding the sejiaiato existence of the 
latter as an evil, they s'*ek to obtain as their liighest good 
tho extinction of personal existence and the absorption of 
the soul into the deity. 

jMysticism was foreign to tlie spirit of ancient Judaism, 
with its monotheistic belief, elaborate ritual, and strong 
national feeling; hut in tho later stages of the history of 
the Jews it found a ])laee in the ideas of those who, like 
J'hilo, came under the influence of Greek philosophy, and it 
may jiossihly have formed p.art of the system of the Kssknes. 

In MohammedaiiiKin there was vei-y little ojiening for 
mysticism during its »'arlier years, hut in the histories of 
the Arabs tlicTc is reference to a woman named Pabi'a, 
who lived in the first century of the Hegira, and who was 
buried at Jerusalem, who taught certain theories of an 
<*sscntially mystic nature. In the rise of Sufism, however, 
more than a etsntury later, the old pantheism of the Per.si;uis 
re.-ippears, U'cariiig an outward conformity to the dc»ctrines 
of Ihlam, hut being essentially of a different spirit. The 
term Sufism is derived from the woollen garment (Jiuf) 
Vorn by the followers of Abu Said, who flourished sorno- 
where about the year 200 of the Hegira. This phase of 
religious feeling 1ms been rendered famous by the poctiy of 
its votaries, Hafiz and Saadi, and it has continued to 
exist in Persia down to the present day. 

Mysticism formed an important clement in. the system of 


Neo-Platonism, from which it passed into Christianity. 
Speculations of a mystical character may be found in tho 
writings of several of the fathers, and in the systems of 
some of the divergent or heretical sects of the early days 
of Hie diurcli ; hut the first example of mystical doctrine 
in a complete form is found in the Thcologia Mystica ” 
of the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. [Sw Dionysius.] 
The doctrines systematized by the pseudo-Dionysius were 
advocated and defended by Maximus the Confessor (580- 
022), w’bo wrote some commentaries on the “ Tlieologia,” 
and it was from these sources that EniaENA, wlio may be 
regarded as the founder both of scholasticism and mediaeval 
mysticism, derived the chief doctrines of liis own system. 
The next name of importance in the history of Christian 
mysticism is that of Bernard of Glairvaux (1091-1153), 
and during tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries it finds 
its chief exponents in the Victorincs or the followers of 
Hugo of St. Victor, near Paris. The end of the twelfth 
century was marked by tho rise of the societies of tho 
Beghards .and Begnines in the Low Countries and on the 
IJhiiie, which, though at tho outset in harmony with Ihe 
church, wert^ yet of an essentially mystic character. The 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, a sect which arose during tho 
thirteenth century, were hendieal in their doctrines, and 
they sought to suh-stitute a kind of mystical pantheism for 
the ti^aching of the church. Th(‘y also advocated the most 
complete antmomiani.sm and fell into practices of gross 
immorality, as did .also the Beghards liiiring the latter 
period of their historj'. 

The notion that the actions of tho body are indiff(*ront .so 
long as the soul is at one with God has often been associ- 
ated with mysticism, and w’hcre this has hem taught tho 
most revolting immoralities in practice have hut too surdy 
followc'd ns a natural consequence. The more celebrated 
m 3 'brics of the fourteenth century, however, sucli .as Kck- 
liart, ^iuso, Tauler, Kuysbrocck, Groot, Thomas d Kcinjus, 
aud Jacob Bochine, are free from this taint, and their 
writings not only served to promoter piety in the church, 
but also to prepare tho way for the more searching puri- 
fication of the iteformation. On the other liand the wild 
doctrines of Munzer and Hie Zwickau prophets served to 
bring about the celebrated Peasants’ War, and tho excesses of 
the Anabaptists in klUnster have already been noticed under 
Anaiiaitists. Since the Reformation mysticism in the 
Roman Catholic Church is associated chiefly witli tho 
names of St. Theresa (1515-82), Francois de Sales (16C7- 
1(122), Miguel de Molinos (1027-90), and Madame Guyon 
(1048-17 i 7). Among the Protestants there were regular 
societies formed of the students and followers of J acob Boebmo 
at the time of the Coimnonwealth, and George Fox, tho 
founder of the Quakers, Avas essentially a mystic in his teach- 
ing as to the influence of the sjnrit and doctrine of tho “ inner 
light,” Emmanuel Swetleahorg is generally regarded as 
lh(^ most prominent of tho more modern mystics, and he 
has been selected by Emerson in his “Representative 
Men” as a type of this class; but, as Emerson himself 
points out, he lacks the fervent inipnlse towards God and 
the warm sense of love towards man by which most of the 
mystics have been characterized, and “Ins revelatk)UB 
destroy their credit by running into detail,” The mj*s- 
ticlsm of tho cilobratcd William Iaw was free from the 
delusive visions of Swedenborg, and its elevation and 
spirituality have boon )iroved by the influence it exerted 
over loaders of Hie gi-oat blnglisb revival of the eighteenth 
century. 

BKYTHOL'OGY (Gr. mutlwhgici). The mythology 
of a people may he said to consist of those legends and 
traditions which liavo been, at some period or other, usually 
believed by the majority of tho nation, but which cannot, 
on principles of sound criticism, bo regarded as historical 
truUis. The term therefore is not confined to the religious 
systems of the pagan nations ; it includes everything that 
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lias boMi an object of popular belief, not merely respecting 
tlie origin, attributes, and adventures of tlie gods, but also 
concerning the early heroes, migrations, and exploits of a 
people. The historical inquinT has frequently great diffi- 
culty in dcterniiiiing at what time the mythology of a nation 
may be said to cease and its history to begin ; and in fact 
it is impossible to determine the exact time, since the tran- j 
tiition from mythology to history must be gradual; and ' 
m^ny traditions, which appear at first sight entirely mytho- 
logical, may, upon further cxumnialion, bo proved to con- 
tain some great historical traths, Tlie scepticism which 
calls upon ns to reject as mythological everything in the 
early history of a people which appears to us extraordinary 
.nnd unaccountable, is as little worthy of respect as the 
credulity which requires us to believe everything that has 
been recorded respecting the exploits and adventures of the 
early heroes of antiquity. 

Though a mythologiiyil event may he fictitious, it appears 
that mythology diflbrs from fiction or fable, in having been 
once generally believed by a people as an account of events 
which uelimlly took place. 

The, discovery of Sanskrit has not only rendered possible 
a science of comparative philology, hut supplied a key to 
tliose myths of the Greeks which had previously baffled tlie 
most penetrating criticism. It is now evident that the 
mythology of all the Aryan nations proceeded from a 
common origin. There exists an indisputnhlc likeness 
between the legends of the* Norsemen and the fables of the 
<7reeks. In both cases they were anciently founded upon 
tlie ordinary speech of the people before the dispersion of 
the race. Their language personified or apostrophized 
every natural object, and when its original meaning in the 
lapse of time had liccoine greatly obscured, its personi- 
fications were adopted as realities, and coiiiieeted uith an 
.order of personal and anthropomorphous gods. 

A myth, according to the theory of l*rofessor Max Mtillcr, 
moans a word, hut a word which, from being a name or an 
attribute, lias been alhwed to assume a more substantial 
existence. lilost of the Greek, the Iloinau, the Indian, and 
other heathen gods, are simply poetical names, wliich gradu- 
ally invested tlicnisclv('s with n divine jicrsonality never | 
intended by their inventors. Aoa w'as a iinine of the dawn 
before she became a goddess, the wife of Tilhonos^ or the 
dyiTig day, Fatim^ or fate, meant originally wliat had been 
spoken; and before Fate became a powTT even greater than 
.lupitcr, it meant that which had once Iweii spoken by 
Jupiter and could never be changed, not even by Jujiiter 
himself, Zeus originally meant the bright heaven, in San- 
skrit Dyaus ; and many of the stories told of him as the 
supreme god had a meaning only as told originally of the 
bright heaven, whose rays, like golden rain, descend on the 
lap of the earth, the Danae of old, kept liy her father in 
the dark prison of winter. No one doubts that Lima w'as 
simply a name of the moon; but so likewise was Lucina, 
both derived from lucere^ to shine, llekatc, tot), was an 
old name of the moon, the feminine of Jlckaius and Hckutc- 
bolos^iha far-darting sun; and Purrha^ the Kve of the 
Greeks, was nothing but a name of the red earth, and in 
particular of TJiessaJy. Thus, too, the cruel myth of Fioha 
and her children, slain by the pitiless arrows of A])olIo and 
his sister, resolves itself into the melting away into tears of 
the winter’s snow, under the rays of the bright sun, for 
wiof/c is but a variant of the root niv (the Ijitiu 7«>, wris^ 
snow). And the pursuit of Paphne by Apollo is but the 
dawn flying before the sun, for the w-ord still remains to 
us. This is the great philological theory, and \ ery subtle 
and far-reaching it is in its penetration of the mystery of 
mythology. 

In this article classical mythology is alone treated of, 
but it may stand as a type for all mythologies, for all 
that are known have much the same curious interldending 
<il poetical and beautiful fancies with revolting, ciTiel, 


sensual, and degrading tales told of the gi'cat gods them- 
selves. Such mytlis as those of Europa, of Lcto, &c., 
where maidens are deceived by the highest of the gods 
assuming the form of a brute, or much of the Bacclms ?ind 
of the Venus myths, are most bewildering to the student. 
They were not less puzzling to the ancients tlieinselves. 
Plato com])laiiis terribly of the poets for speaking of things 
that “ ought never to liavo been spoken about,” and Ilora- 
kleitoH, in 400 n.c., publicly declared that for bis tales 
about the gods Homer deserved to have been driven from 
the public assemblies and flogged. Xenophanes also, a 
little before, bad bitterly said that “ Homer and Hesiod 
ascribed to tins gods w'batevei* is scandalous among men ; 
yea, they declared that the gods had eoniinitted neaily all 
unlawful nets, sncli as theft, adultery, and fraud.” Aris- 
totle boldly declares that the principles of the divine govern- 
ment have been banded down in the form of myths. •• 'J'lu? 
rest,” he says, “has been added iiiylliically in order to 
persuade the many.” The philosoplicrs themselves laugJit 
the unity of God, and the great mysteries inculcated a lofty 
morality : only the popular religion dealt with these horrible 
and disgusting things. Why should we bo told how’ Tan- 
lalos killed his own son, boiled him, and gave him to the 
gods to eat? or that the gods discovered the trick and 
threw the limbs into a caldron, restoring Pelops to life, all 
but one sliouUier, eaten by Denietor, which had to be 
replaced by ivory? What divine truth is there in this? 

We have seen the philological explanation. There- is 
another, duo to the iineienl Kuhumcrus, and of which the 
latest variation is the natiiru-inyth theory, of which Sir 
George W. Cox is the leading exponent. This theory 
started under Kuhemerus by assuming a positive liistorie.il 
fact ns the basis for every myth. A young w'oman called 
Auroia was pursued by a young man with red Jiair. She 
hid lier.self behind a laurel bu.sii (Gr. dnphiv)^ and so you 
have the legend. This theory, manifestly absurd, has been 
abandoned in favour of the myths being a mystic iiiterpre- 
taliuii of actual natural occuncnces. The twelve laboiii’s of 
Hercules arc referred to Ibe twelve signs of tbc zodiac; the 
gods, and even llic beroes, arc variations in one vast solar 
mythology. The difficulty of turning everything into sun 
and cloud, daw’ii ami twilight, is that one set of pbenomoiia 
has to furnisii forth surli a multiplicity of variou.s legendh. 

No doubt much of what i’rofchsor Max Miillcr and hir 
George Cox assert is actually true. Every one must 
agree th.it Dapline is the dawn and Niobc tlie snow, even 
were their names not there to prove the case; but why di<l 
Daphne turn into a laurel ? Everyone sees that Kroiiion, 
“ ancient of days,” an epithet of Zeus, hapiieuing to Ik? 
identical in form with an adjectival w'ord, “ son of Kroiios” 
(liad there been such a progenitor), c.iu.sed the Greeks to 
invent a purely tielitious hatber Kroiios for Zens, when 
they bad forgotten w bat Kronidn really meant. Kronidu 
the ancient was lliongbt. to be Kronion, son of Kronos, and 
a Kr»uios was therefore invented. TJiis wai can see, and 
can niulcr.staiid why the Kronos legend is so awkwardly 
thrust in us it is; but what remains inexplicable is tJic 
borrildc tales about Kronos which the Greeks invented 
wljeu they had created tlnar god out of nothing. No sim 
or dawn phenomena could suggest horrors of tliLs kind to 
an artistic and poetical peojdc. Rc.sid<‘S, in many cnsc.s 
there is reason to think the myths arc obler than the names. 

To meet this centuries-old puzzle ^Ir. Andrew Lang has 
boldly asserted that all tliat is base in mythology, wher- 
ever it is found, is simply a survival of barbarous usages. 
Savages now believe in feticbes, in totemisni, in meta- 
morphoses. Do not the cultured Chinese believe in trans- 
migration of souls, and are not the Oriental stories full 
of men turning into l»ea&ts even to this day? Ki’onos 
mutilated his father and swallowed his own children to 
secure the sovereignty of heaven, but instead of Zeus the 
youngest, a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes was given 
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liiin. Zeus grew up, gave his father a drugged draught, ' 
and Ivrouus brought up all the children, stone and all, 
the children being alive and joining Zeus in ruling heaven 
tholcafter. Could anything more scnseloss be devised? 
Y«*t we find, first, a Maori myth in New Zealand of the 
heaven and earth pressing so close together that their 
children were swallowed up and stifled between them, until 
one of the children cut the cords which hound the parents 
together, and so attained to light and air. This is but 
another way of expressing the statement of tlie waters being 
kept asunder, and space for growth gained, by means of a 
solid lirmamcnl, as we find it narrated in Genesis. Chaus 
must he thrust apart and tlie earth is AJidgard (in the Norse 
mythology), the yard or place in the midst of the universe. 
Also the llushinen have to-day plenty of legends of swal- 
lowing and disgorging alive, and the Zulus and the Indians 
of Guiana liavo nn^re, so no doubt had the Greeks ; hut 
what was quite natural and easy of belief wliou they wero 
savages became horrible as they advanced in culture. Yet 
being conservative to the last degree, they dared not foticdi 
the old legends, even while they abhorred them. As for the 
stone of Zeus wliich was there visible “ unto this day,’' eveiyr 
savage tribe has some similar fetich to show. Probably it 
was a meteorite, or a vulcanic stone “ fallen from heaven,” 
and needing a tale llicrofore to account for it. Such a 
stone was the famous Palladium (or image of Pallas) of 
Troy, and later of Koine, held so sacred that the veiy fret*- 
doui of the city depended on its preservation. Briefly, 
Mr. Lang's plan is to look among savage nations for a siini- 
l.M' practice, whenever one of tlio numerous mythological 
])UZ 2 le 8 is to he solved, and to trace it out in tliis manner 
as a pcrfeedly natural result of savage customs (“ Custom 
and Myth,” London, Iflb**)). As for the smaller tales of 
fanciful and graceful beauty we can see the course of their 
invention by listening to our own children when they are in 
an imaginative mood. “ Do you know why the robin has a red 
breast ? That is where ho peeked himself to feed lii.s young 
in the hard winter, and so stained his fcatliers.” This, and 
other fancies, they will either concoct or receive with the 
gravest belief in their prohubility. Their dolls talk, mid so 
do their dogs and their birds. So it was in the childhood 
of the W'orld ; and such pretty fancies, crystallized by the 
sanctions of religion, form a very large part of the classietd 
mythology. 

Some attempt at a brief account of such iiarts as are 
connected in this complicated web may now be given. A 
similar general account of the Noksk Mythology will 
be found under that heading. 

The origin of the world, as told by Hesiod, represents 
all as a chaos, out of which Eros, god of love, first emerged. 
Gradually the sea, the earth, and the sky, daylight and 
darkness, took fonn ; and Onraiios, the lieaven (the Varuna 
of the Sanski it Vedas), lay close pressed to Gaia, the earth. 
These primeval gods, wlio were at the same time beings 
themselves, and not separate entities ruling over depart- 
ments of the world and of life, were agitated by Eros and 
induced to fonn themselves into pairs. Children wero bom 
to Onraiios and Gaia, but were stifled as they were pressed 
close amid the hollows of the bosom of mother earth. To 
prevent further increase, and to free themselves, Kronos, 
one of them, mutilated his father with a sickle of adamant, 
and thrust the heaven and tlic earth asunder. Tlie fonn 
of the world was now held to be a disc, with thickened 
edges (clifi*8) to keep out the great ocean which encircled 
it, and upon tlie rim of the ocean rested the broad vault 
of heaven. (Homer tells tlie tale otherwise, and makes all 
arise from father Ocean; and Eros was perhaps more 
genially held by the poets to bo not the oldest of the 
gods^ but the child of Aphrodite.) 

The new rulers of the world were called Titans. Neces- 
sarily they were, as children of the same parents, all 
brothers and sisters. Their onion, therafore, is only one 


degree less repulsive to us in thought than the union of 
Ouranos with Gaia, who was held to bo his mother. But 
it must be rememhered always that these personages arc 
symbols, and that it was not difficult to the minds of our 
n'mote ancestors to regard the same gods in succession in 
varied aspects, now as brother and sister, now as Imsband 
and wife, now as parent and child, without that rigorous 
logical view which would fix either the one relation or the 
other. We ourselves poetically call the rain the child^^of 
the clouds, or the clouds the ofispring of the rain begotten 
of the sunbeams, or rain and clouds alike children of the 
sky. With savages and witli the ancients this mode of 
spcGcli was a little more firmly crystallized, that is all. It 
is different when wo come to the Olympian deities, for 
whom the poets make substantial dwellings and heavenly 
food and raiment, and wliom they endow with all the 
imssions and thoughts of men — love, jealousy, hatred, wdio 
quaiTcl and make it up, who fight, plot, and betray, who 
use men and the world as their puppets, and are them- 
selves controlled by the mysterious Fates, 

Kidurning, however, to the second race of gods, the Titans, 
we find tlu‘ni paired thus, in a gi*oiip of twelve principal gods, 
with some inferior deities added : — Kronos (god of harvest, 
with the sickle) and Kbea; Okeanos (sea) and Tethus; 
Ifj'peridn (sun) and Thoia; Koios and Fhoibd (moon); 
la}>etoB (law) and Themis, Kreios and Mncmosun6 
(memory). Other children of Ouranos and Gaia were 
the three Kukldpes (Lat. Cyclopes), monsters with one 
round eye in the middle of tlieir forehead, whoso strength 
so alarmed Ouranos that he thrust them back into the 
womb of earth. (This is a figure to a(‘connt for tlic firo 
of volcanoes, where these Kukldpes ai‘c working at metal 
work and forging the lightning and the thunderbolts tiudev- 
groimd.) Again, another trio were the linndred-handod 
giants, Kottos, Gyges, and Briurcos or Aigaidn ; and these 
also Ouranos cast into Tarlaros, thereby so enraging Gaia 
that she furnished KroDO.s with the sicklu which freed him 
and his brother Titans, From the drops of blood which 
fell from tlie maimed heaven rose the trio of Furies (Erin- 
nues) Alekto, Tisiphond, and Mcgaira, who carried out tlio 
decrees of the all-directing trio of Fates (Moirai), the 
children not of Ouranos and Gaia, but of another pair of 
their fellows among the primeval gods, namely Darkness 
and Night (Krehos and Nux). Kronos and tlio Titans 
called in the Knkldpcs and the Hnndred-handed” before 
they could finally master the primeval gods, but the victory 
once secure the latter wero thrust back into Tartaros. To 
dash his triumph, Kronos was told by his conquered father 
that he too should fall before liis sons. Kronos was ri'solvcd 
to prevent this, and swallowed his children alive as fast as 
they were born. The sixth child was Zeus, and Khea his 
mother managr;d to conceal him at birth. Instead of the 
child she gave Kronos a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Zens, grown-up, induced Thetis, daughter of the Titan 
Okeanos, to give Kronos a potion which caused him to 
vomit forth tho swallowed gods, Hcslia, DSmfitdr, Hora, 
Plouton, and Poseidon. Tlicsc, under tlic command of 
Zeus, occupied Mount Olympus in Thessaly, and thence 
waged war against the Titans for ten years. The primeval 
goddess Gaia at Inst promised the Olympian^ victory if the 
assistance of tho imjirisoned Kuk16pes and their brothers 
was obtained. Tlio thunder and lightning of tho Kukldpes 
gave victory to the Olympians; tho Titans were hurled into 
Tartaros, those of them wlio did not submit, and their 
three huiidrod-hundcd ” brothers were sot to keep guard 
over them. 

Many children of tho gods of the older dynasty are also 
called Titans; sucli are tho brothers Atlas, Promutheus, 
and Epiindtheus, Uekatd, Ldto (Lat Latona), Purrha 
(Lat Pyvrha, the red, that is, the fruitful soil), Hdlios 
(sun), Soldnd (moon), the two last the children of Hyperion 
the sun-god. 
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Zeus and liis colleagues had yet another war to wage. 
Hesulcs tho Furies, twenty-four giants (Giganles) had 
sprung from the drops of tho blood of Ouranos which 
fell into tho bosom of mother earth; and these assailed 
Olympus, BO that the Titanomachela was succeeded by a 
Oigantomneheia, Heraklcs helped the Olympians in this 
contest, and tho enormous dead bodies of the conquered 
were buried under the islands of tho sea. (These islands 
w(y;e frequently volcanic, and their rumblings were set 
down to the giants stirring in their deatli-slccp.) Homer 
and Hesiod know nothing of this second contest. I'liis is 
wluit makes clasbical mythology so thorny a subject ; no 
two poets tell the story in exactly the same way. All one 
can do, to make a tolerably connected tale, is to select 
those points on which most writers are fairly in accord. 

Tho new dynasty was soon increased to twelve, the 
number of tlio old; and it was far more spcciuli^tcd. 
Besides Zeus (the Sanskrit Dymtfi) and his consort 
Hera, divinities of tlie sky and rulers of gods and men, 
Dem^tOr, goddess of the fruitful eflrth; Ploutoii (or 
llaidcs), ruler of the under-world ; Poseidon, ruler of the 
bca; and Hestia, goddess of the hearth-fire, lire hi its 
floincstic aspect, there were six others equal in power 
(save to Zeus alone). These were Allicna, whose birth 
Zeus dreaded, as she was the child of Metis Ills first wife, 
daughter of the Titan Okcanos, and Metis was the wisest 
of the earlier gods. Zeus tlicrefurc swallowed his wife 
while yet the child was unborn, an apparent improvement 
on the plan of his father Kronos. But the Fates were not 
to be baulked, and at the appointed time the goddess 
Athena sprang in full panoply from his brain, and her 
chief attribute was wisdom (as well wise conduct in war 
as in the civil mts and sciences). Two olhers of the chief 
gods were children of Zi'Us by Hdra — Arcs, god of battles, 
and Hophaistos, god of handicrafts, especially of woik in 
inclals. Two others were children of Zeus by the Titan- 
goddess Lctu, and these were Apollon, mlor of sunlight, 
and Artemis, ruler of moonlight, both of Ihein guardians 
of the chase also — tho brother the god of prophecy, 
of poetry, and the liberal arts ; tho sister the goddess of 
chastity, as well as possessing many other attributes. 
Finally AphroditS, the goddess of beauty and of produc- 
tive increase, was the child of Zeus by Dionc (Diouo 
being a daughter of the Titan Okcanos), as Homer says, 
or springing direct, sclf-boni. from the foam of ocean, 
as later poets asserted. The Latin names of these 
tw'elvo great Olympian gods are Jupiter and Juno, 
Ceres, Pluto, Noptunus, and Vesta; Minerva; ^lars 
and Vulcanus, Apollo and Hiana, and Venus. But it is 
to be noted that these names represented, for the most part, 
deities of Italic growth, whom when the barbarous Bo mans 
learned poetry and the liberal arts from Greece, they forced 
into tho shapes of tho Greek gods nearest to them, and 
endowed them wholesale with the Greek attributes. This 
point is more fully stated in the separate articles on the 
Komon gods. It is especially remarkable, for instance, in 
the violent contrast between Mars (Marspitcr, “father 
Mars'') and Ards. In fact, no one who studies the classi- 
cal mythology can fail to see that many characters are 
included in one name — tho two gods culled Bokdios, tho 
three or four called Artemis, &c., evince a desperatt* at- 
tempt to include tJie really diverse gods of diverse nations 
under a few ma8ter-t}q)es. For the proof of this the reader 
is referred to the 8ex)arate articles. 

Frequently instead of Plontun, w'hosc duties kept him 
always in the under-world, Hornids is recognized us tho 
twelfth Olympian deity. He was tho son of Zeus by 
Mala, tho eldest and loveliest of the Pleiades, daughters of 
the Titan Atlas. T^e Latin equivalent god w'ns made out 
of the “market-god "Merenrius, rather absurdly. Hermes 
was tho god of dexterity, cunning, invention, and con- 
trivance ; he executed the decrees of the other gods, aud 


he is never held their equal in power. Counting him as * 
tho twelfth of tiio goiis instead of Plouton, we see that 
Zeus ruled one iivotlier, three sisters, and seven childJIjL'n. 
Tho only other god of supreme importance was a son of 
Zeus by the nymph Seiri(*10. She, not content with her 
lover s presence in mortal form, besought him to visit her 
as he ax)pearcd to IIGra. Zeus had swoni to grant her 
wish, and sorrowfully obeyed. 'I'ho lightnings which played 
around him burnt up the hapless girl, hut her child was 
saved by Zeus and carried in his own thigh till birth. 
This w'as the god Dionusos or Bakchos (Lat. Iiacchu«\ 
god of wine and (»f the springing sap in all vegetation, and 
(from the fact that the drama arose at the DIouusiac 
festivals) the god of the drama also. 

Under Kronos (Lat. jSaturnus) and the older gods men 
had enjtjyi'd ihn g<fl(len age; under Zeus and the Olym- 
pians they canu' into the silver nge^ equally jdentiful and 
full of enjoyment, but wanting in tbe former innocence and 
peace. They even neglected the gods, whereupon Zeus 
swept them .away and they ])ecanie Daimoiies, spirits. 
Then followed the quarrelsome bronze, age^ tho reign of 
might, and this wore itself out in mutual strife. Finally 
tJie irtm age supervened, the hard dry time when all men 
.sought to overreach each other by cunning, and no hi*ead 
was to be had but by toil or cheating. Astrica fled, the 
gtiddess of good faith (Greek Dikc)^ deserted such scenes 
and retired to Olympus, and Zeus sent a great flood to 
destroy all men. All i>ci-iblied in the deluge save Dcuka- 
lioii and his wife Pnrrha, who stayed ujion the summit of 
Paniassos till Uni waters ai)atcd. Then coming down to 
the soft earth (^Pui*rha means red cai*tli) they cast, l)y 
(mhwH (»f the gods, stones {lues) over their shoulders, and 
these made nations (laol) of men, w'ho at once set to work 
to till the ground. But they, our jiresuiit lucc, (Jten 
tempted Zens by their folly to destroy them also; his 
vengeance, however, w’as upon scpJirate men, and tho race 
was never again destroyed. 

Tlic lesser deities of the mytliology may be held lo 
ineludc the following; — Kora or Persephone, was tlio 
daughter of DemOter by Zeus, and consort of Plouton in 
the under-w'orld. Tho Fates and the Furies have been 
mentioned. Tlio Seasons (Horai) were daughters of Zeus 
and the Titan goddess Themis ; the Graces (Clnirites) 
daughtcM’sof Zeus and the Okcanid Furunome ; the Muses, 
daughters of Zeus and tho Titan goddess Mnemosnne, tlieir 
names implying their functions. Pan, god of Hocks and 
shepherds, inventor of the shepherd’s pipe, with goatish 
legs and horn, sensual aud noisy in brutish fashion, was 
the son of IlerniGs, whose cunning and inventiveness he 
inherited in a lower form. His trick yways often tlircw 
country people into aeaiiselcss fear, hence called a “ jjanic.” 
Akin to Pan were the Satyrs, also originating from Herme.s, 
forc.st deities with slight animal characters, such as tiny 
tail-slum}>s or pointed ears, the t^qie of their outw'ard form 
being the exquisite Satyr of PraxitelGs at Koine. Tho 
Ijitin equivaleids for Pan and the Satyrs are Fauims and tho 
Fauns (^but the. latter always have the sensual characters 
and the gorit-legs of Pan). The Siityvs were gi-cat attend- 
ants upon Dioimsos, and the kindred Imt com*scr Sileuus 
was this god's inseparable com])ainon, often represented os 
overfoiul of the wine which accompaiiicd its master and 
Inventor in his numerous travels. Tho Nereids were tho 
goddesses of tho waves of the sia, some daughters of 
bkoanos, and others of an ancient sea-god Nerens. Triton 
was a son of Poseidon, and his children, the Tritonids or 
Tritons, 'were the attendants of tho god, blowing boms of 
twisted shell to herald his approadi. Tho gods of rivers 
were considered as sons of Okcanos. Tho guardian 
goddesses of trees were the Dryads, those of mountains 
were the Oreads, those of pools were the Naiads, those of 
rain the Hyads, and all of these collectively were called 
Nymphs (Nuinphai), aud were usually daughters of Zeus. 
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They held a middle place between the gods and men, per- 
haps comparablo to our faii'Ies, and many altars were set 
u]^ to them *111 their silent and retired haunts. 'J’lio myths 
about them arc often exceedingly graceful and delightful. 
UVo nyinph-like goddesses attended upon the Olympians. 
Iris (thf5 rainbow) was tbc special messenger of Zeus and 
Hera ; she was daughter of Elektra, one of the countless 
children of the Titan Okcanos. The other, llobc, was a 
daughter of Zeus and llcra, and was the guardian and 
preparer of tliat nectar or ambrosia winch furnished the 
tables of the gods and kc]it them in perpetual yonlli. 
Specially attendant upon Apollo as the god of day AvasEos 
(Lat. Aurora)^ the dawn-goddess, daiightcT of the Titan 
Hyperion, with rosy fingers pari ing the clouds of night for 
the sim-eharioi to jiass. Her children, by Aslraios (god 
of starry night), are the winds Hoieas, Zejdiuros, Kotos, 
Enro'?. Jiater she took as eonsort Titlidnos, a lovely youth, 
for Avlioin she begged and received the gift of immortality. 
It j)ro\ed a dieadful curse, for as she had not asked for 
jicrpetual youtli Titlidnos soon became old, and dragged 
• n ii never-ending senile (*Kisten<'o beside liis cver-blooining 
])artner. Asklepios (Lat. JE^cvlapivi)^ god of health, was 
the son of Apollo; Hygeia, godiless of health, was the 
jhnighter of Asklepios. The Harjiics, the Gorgons, the 
Graiai, the Sirens, the Centaurs, the Sjdiinx, the Ohimirra, 
the Hydra, ♦Jce., are other creations of the exuberant fancy 
of the Greeks. They all find their du<i consideration under 
their separate headings. 

Vemiyoch or JIeroe». — The mention of tho monsters 
just noticed brings us to the demigods, whose adventures 
wcr<‘ largely composed of contests Avith them and tlunr over- 
throw. The hemes are of <livine origin, hut mortal, although 
*3omc, like’ HdraklOs, achieve a sort of godship after death, 
and many are endowed with almost godlike powca’s during 
life. 1'he tAvelvo labours of Hcrakles, though not the 
earliest, is the greatest group of myths; and the expedition 
«)f the Argonauts (in which ITerakles also took part) is 
almost equal to it in importance. Tiieseus, Jason, Mele- 
agios, Orjihens, Peleiis, Kaslor and J’olycicukes (Lat. 

'Ludens, «Sc., avIio were among the Argonauts, are 
each one of them a centre for many mytlis. Then, con- 
siderably ])re(!ediiig these tAvo in time, and with Argos for 
its scene, there is th(^ great myth of I’erseiis, son of Zeus by 
I>aiiae, part of Avhieh lakes in Andromeda’s rescue and the 
pr(’vi<ius I'ontost Avitli the Gorgons. Alkmeue, the mother 
of Herakles, Avas granildangliter of Perseus, and thus these 
mytlis are eonneeled. Plended Avitli the Argive myth of 
JVvseus is the Corinthian myth of Piellerophoii, AA'itli the 
oA'ereomiiig of the Chimiera, by ludj) of the Avrniderful 
winged -Jiorsc Pt^gasos, wdiieh sprang from Modoiisa’s trunk 
AA'heii Perseus had cut. off her head. Thebes had also its 
grand myth of Kadmos, descendant of Poscidiin find brother 
of Euiopa, heloA’pd of Zens in the form of a hull. Knd- 
mos ended his career by mariying the daughter of Ares 
and Aphrodite, and among their children aa’us that Senude, 
mothei* of the god Dionusos, aaIiosc fate has been already 
told. Another child aa'.'is Poludoros, and his son, Lahdakos, 
Avas parent of a lioiuse full of terrible fate, since he AA^as 
father of Lains and grandfather of Oidijnms, “Swell-foot” 
(the Lat. (JCdipuH)^ vanqnislier of the Sphinx. Antigone 
and Ijer brothers, cliildren of Oidipous, suffer under the 
curse laid ujion the Louse of Lahdakos, and the w'liolc fate 
is wound up .by the expedition of the “Seven against 
Thebes.” This series of myths is a niwer-failing source of 
inspiration for the poets and tragedians. It is connected 
AA’itli another Theban mvth — tliat of Ainphiou and Zclhos, 
sons of the Eegent of 'J liebes during the minority of Lah- 
iJjtifos, Avho eomc before us first as their mother’s avengers 
on the per.son of Hirke, whom they lied to a wild hull 
(subject of the famous p*onp of statuary) ; and secondly 
— Amphion, that is — as the husband of Niobc(the snow) and 
parent of those children aaIiosc boasted loveliness drew 


down npon them tho vengeful arrows of Apollo. The 
horsemen of Thessaly g.we rise to tlie myth of the Centaurs 
(Kentauroi), half men, half horses. These bring us again 
in touch with Theseus, for he came to the help of the 
Lapithai, when the marriage of one of them, his friend 
I’eirithoos, Avith Deidamin, Avas disturbed by the Centaurs. 
Peirilhuos Avas son of Ixiun, the first man Avho murdered 
a relation. Ixion being purified of his crime by Zims in 
t^lympns is fabled to have dared to woo Hera, queep of 
heuA’cn. llfira gi’atified his passion by shaping a cloud 
like herself, and giving him that unsubstantial partner. 
From this extraordinary union sprang the Centaurs. Some 
of the Centaurs Avere more civil than those wlui fought the 
l.Apithai. Of these was Clieiron, a very wise personage 
tutor of Jason and Asklepios, friend of Pclcus and Hera- 
klcs, and tutor of Achilles (Achilleus). So we touch tlie 
war of Troy at last, and reach the ground of legend rather 
than of myth. Tho great Thracian myth is of Oipliens 
and Eurudike; the Cretan myth tells of Minos, Daidalos, 
and the ^linotaur, and brings in Theseus again as tho 
deliA*eror. For the myths surrounding the legends of Troy, 
sec the article Iliad. Nestor Avas the only one of tlio 
Argonauts avIio took a great part in the siege of 'JVoy; 
the aid of T’liiloktetes, another Argonaut, was nceessaiy to 
end it; and Helena, the cause of that great contest, Avas the 
sister of the Argonauts Kastdr and Polydeukes, and as a 
girl had been carried oil* by Theseus (another Argonaut) 
for her surpassing beauty, kfany other close connections 
of the Trojan heroes Avitli the Argonauts of tho previous 
generation may readily he traced. 

(Max liliillcr, “Lectures on the Science of Language” 
and “ Comparative Mythology ; ” Cox, “ Tales of the Gods 
and Heroes ; ” Grimm, “ Deutsche Mytliologie ; ” Kelly, 
‘‘Indo-European Folklore;” Dr. Smith, “Dictionary of 
G nek and Roman Mythology,” &c. ; Lang, “ Custom ami 
MA'tli,” London, 18»5.) 

MYTXLE'NE or BKXTYLKNE, the aneient Leshnx, 
is a large island of tin? Areliipelago, near the coast of Asia 
kliiior, being separated from the coast of Troas by the Gulf 
of Adramyti. Its length is 50 miles from Cape Sigeium, 
AA'hicli is its norlh-westeni extremity, to Capo lilalia, at its 
south-east end, AA'hieh last looks into the eiilraiice of tho 
Gulf of SmjTna. The breadth of the island is A'cry unequal, 
OAvlng to some deep gulfs which indent its coast, and varies 
from 7 to 15 miles. Its estimated area is 300 square 
miles. ' Castro is tlic cliief town. The island has many 
Aillages, and contains about 40,000 inliahitauts, Greeks 
and Turks. It has good Inirhonrs, imd is one of the most 
fertile and beautiful of tho Greek islands. Its oil and figs 
arc reckoned the best in the Archipelago. The interior is 
traversed by a range of iroiiPtains, rising to 8080 feet, 
clotlied AAMtli pine woods. The principal products of the 
island are oil, pine, timber, gi'apes, figs, cotton, and pitch; 
its Aviae, anciently famoiis, is now inferior ; and the corn 
raised is insufficient for the inhabitants. ^lytUfinil was 
captured by the Venetians in 1185, was recaptured by tho 
Grei’ks, and at last seized by the Turks, who ilill retain it. 

in ane.ieiit times famous as the chief toAvn of 
the island, stood opposite Asia Minor on a promontory 
of tlie east coast, Avith a harbour on either side. Under 
the early dictatorship of Pitlacus tho JEoliaii Greeks, who 
foi’ined tho colony, sent out subcolonies into Mysia and 
Tliracc, and at the beginning of the seventh century b.c. 
they AAXTG so strong ns to dispute with Athens herself over 
one of these latter, MytilouS fell to the Persians with the 
rest of Asia, and was foremost in the great Ionian revolt 
against that tyranny, which was the ultimate cause of the 
grimt Persian expeditions against Greece, ending respec- 
tively with Marathon and Salamis. Mytildnd had to sharo 
tho disgrace of tJie Greek cities of Asia and send its con- 
tingent under Xerxes in the second invasion of its father- 
land. After the oA^rthrow of Persia the city entered tho 
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Athenian confederacy. In tlie fourth year of the great countermand the order. The rowers were doubled, and 
iVloponnesian War (t».c. 428), MytiJenS cousidorod that worked turn and turn about without stopping, and fortu- 
tlui power of Athens was broken, and suddenly deserting nately reached MytilOne before the massacro liad actually 
tho nlliaticc, made terms with Sparta, now rapidly rising commenced, though all was ready. As to the 1000 prisoners 
towards success, Tho Athenians sent a fleet of forty at Athens, Kledn never rested till he got them all butcliered. 
triremes against MytilonS, which at first resisted it ; but The utmost vengeance he could obtain on Mytilcnfi itself 
.seeing that the promised Lneedflemonian succours failed to was the destruction of the fortifications and fleet, and tho 
arrive, the city at last capitulated, pressed by famine, just division of tho wdiolc tenitovy among llie Athenian people, 
xwday or two before the Spartan triremes hove in sight. MytilcnO never rose again. In common with tho rest of 
The Spartan admiral, fearing tho prestige of Athens, sailed Asiatic Greece she passed into the ])ower of hlithradates, 
back borne, and the ringleaders in the revolt, with sorao and fell under Homan domination afmr the overthrow of 
1000 subjects of Mytelond, were taken to Athens for | that great king. Mytildno was the birthplace of the lyric 
judgment by the Athenian fleet. Here Kledn, the leather- 1 poet Alkaios, of the exquisite and passionate poetess 
seller, whom ArislophanCs in his spite has immortalized ; Sappho, and of the dithyrambist Aridn. It was, in fact, 
for ns, was rising into prominence. lie so jilaycd upon the j the centre of what was called tho .^olian school of ly vie 
excitaldi* Athenian people that he actually got a law passed ; poetry. Several Greek historians and philosophers were 
for tho entire extennination of the whole male population of | also natives of MytileiiG and its neighbourhood (Hcllanikos, 
]\IytilGnG. A trireme was sent ofl* with the order. Next day' Theophrastos, &c.), and the father of Greek music, tho 
all Athens shuddered with horror at the crime, and at tlie | great Terpandros, though his supremo triumphs were earned 
(*:irnest entreaty of the Mytilenean prisoners they assembled j after liis emigration to Sparta, orginully sprang from tin's 
again, and in spite of KleuiiV frantic a jipeals they rescinded | city or its environs, 
their decree, and sent a second trireme after the first to j WfYXI'NE, See IL\«. 
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N is one of the consonants which used to be called liquids i 
(/, ?«, «, r). It is more accurately defined as the nasal 
denial mute, i being the surd mute and d the sonant mute, I 
which arc its correlatives. [See ^Iute.] JV is formeil 
with the tongue at the point where tho tcolh and palate 
meet, and the sound pn.sscs chiefiy through the nasal 
passage. 

The letter n is suhjeet to the following changes: — 

1. It is interchangeable with nd. Thus tho Latin roots 
fini'^ qen- (genus) appear in Knglibh as hind or bounds 
kind or kin. 

2. Before f, n was silent in Uitin. Heueo the town 
Conflnentes, at tho junction of tho iHosello and Khinc, is 
now called Coblenz. 

3. N final often becomes a more complete nasal, or 
ccpuvalent to nq. Thus the Gorman infinitive in en appears 
to be the pai'ont not only of the participle in endj but of the 
KuI).stantivo in uuq, witli Tvhich are connected the English 
participle and substantive of the same form in iftr/. The 
Sanskrit alphalxet has a particular character for this sound. 

4. iVi or ne before a vowel often forms but one syllable 
with that vowel, the t or c being pronounced like the initial 
t/. This sound is represented in Italian and French by r/w, 
ns sif/nior^ seigneur ; in Spanish by 51, as sciior ; and in 
rorltigncse by wA, as senhor — all derived from the Latin 
sevior^ older. 

5. is iiiterchangeablo with I, os Jlannellor Jlanuen^ 
postern (Lat. posteruld). 

fi. witli m, as smack (Old Eng. snare, boat), betnp 
(Old Eng. banep), lime (Old Eng. lind), tempt (Er. teufer% 
rrllum (Er. velin), megrim (Er. migraine}), &c. So, on 
the other hand, count (Lat. comes), ransom (Lai. i*c- 
demptio), noun (Lat nomen), &c. 

7. On and o are frequently interchanged. Hence tho 
disappearance of tho final n in tho I-jrlin nominatives 
ratio, ordo. 

«, N with tk and d. Thus the Latin often has cn 
w’hei'o tho Greek ])as alk or as, the English ood or oom, 
the German ui or und, as Greek matk (in manihano) and 
%mn (menos), Latin mens, English mood or mind, German 
muih and wuth. 


0. iV witli s. This change will not be readily admitted 
without consideration, as tlie sounds appear so diffi*rciit. 
Tho change, liowovcr, is very parnllol to the admitted 
change of I and d; and indeed, ns the two latter letters 
aro formed nt the same part of the mouth, so are ti and s. 
The clo.se connection of the two letters will bo mo.st forcibly 
demonstrated by examples of suffixes in which the change 
occurs. Thus the English language has a double form of 
the plural suffix in €7i and es, as in oxen and asses. Tin' 
Latin, again, lias the s for a plui'nl .suffix in sri'ibimus, 
scrihitls, but the n in scrlhtmt. Ag;iin, the Latin com- 
parative has for its oldest suffix ios, ns in the eaily p/cio-s and 
pleos, whence the later forms pious and p/a.?. (3ii the. other 
hand, the Greek suflix is ion, as pie-ion and pleon, from 
the same root as the L.atin j)/iw, and with the same moan- 
ing. The suffix for a female in Greek i.s either ua or sa, 
wdtli p(!rhaps an i prefixed, as haailinna, mefaina, Irainn, 
or bnsilissa, tupiousa ; and in EnglLh nc have e^s, uhilo 
the Germans have inn. If the change Ikj admitted, we ,sce 
the cause of the anomaly in the Latin pon-o, posu-i, pos- 
itnm. 

10. X before s is silrait, but lengthens the preceding 
vowel. This fact is well oxcmplitiod llirongliout the gram- 

I mar of tlio Greek language. The Latin lias the same, 
peculiarity, lienee consul Avas sometimes written cosol, 
and Avheu ahlm'vl.ifed was ahvaya rejiresentcd by the three 
first of the .sounded letters, cos. So censor, infans, ricirns, 
ricensumus are often found in the formcc-s'or, injiis^vicics, 
riresiinus. The Germans Avritc uns, guns, wiiuschen, and 
the English h.'ive ns, goose, %clsh. 

11. N is silent at limes before and th. The English 
word mutton is derived from the French mouton and the 
Italian montone; .and our AA’ord tooth in the older Gothic 

! dialects was /wM///,thus corresponding as nearly as it ought 
I to do Avith the Greek odont- and Latin dent-, and mouth 
I corre.sponds to the Gorman imrud and lintin mentum. 

12. N before v is .silent. I'lius the Latin convention-, 
assembly, became covention- (as it occurs in one of the 
oldest inscriptions), before it Avas reduced to contion-, the 
assembly of the people, a w'ord which moAleni editors, in 
spite of all the best MSS. and of etymology, persist in 
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writing with a c for the fourth letter. Similarly from 
conventu came the French convent ; and though the Kng- 
lihli -generally say convent, yet the iiainc Cooent Garden 
is a proof that the n was not always pronounced even here. 

An initial n is Koinetiines prefixed to and soinetinjes 
taken from w^ords by error. Thus nadder^ a snake, has 
now lost its n through a confusion of the jdirase a naddtr 
with an adder; so an apron is used for the original a 
V apron. On the other hand, tho ]ihrase^/’o 7 * then once, i.c. 
^for ihiA once, in which the article has its old accusative 
form then, is now w'ritten for the nonce; so niyhtintfale, 
me»8cnytr, pasnenyer, all have an n thrust into their midst, 
to which the original vachtiyal, messayer, paasayer, have 
no claim. 

NAAS, a market and assize town of Ireland, in tlic 
county of Kildare, situated oii tht* Grand Oaiial, 18 miles 
south-west of Dublin. TJie principal street is about half 
a mile in length, and contains the county court-house. 
Tlio Protestant parish eliiireJi is a modern (‘difiee, in the 
Pointed style ; tlicro is also a Knman Catholic church, a 
convent, Prcsliyteriaii meeting-house, St. David's T^repa- 
ralory School, Christian iJrotJiers’ Seliool, National School, 
dispejisaiy, fever hospital, and union workliouse ; and close 
to the town are infantry barracks. The population in 
1881 was 3,808. 

Tlic Irish AVis means a fair or !narkc!-])lace. The town 
was in eai-ly limes the scat of the kings of Leinster, and u 
parliament met in it in 1 1 IH. 

NA'BOB, a corruiilion (said to ]>c derived from tho 
Madras ])roiiunciation) of the Hindustani Nutcuh, applied 
throughout India to the viceroy or governor of a province 
under the Mogul Umpire. It. demoted the highest ofiice under 
the emperor, and it is still adopted by many of the Moham- 
medan feudatory chiefs of India. Under the rule of the 
British the term came to be applied generally to natives who 
were men of wealth and consideration, and in Kur(»pe, and 
especially in England, it was ua(*d to designate} those 
Europeans who acquired fortunes in India and then re- 
tui-ned to spend them in a style of Oriental extravagance. 

NA'DIR (Arabic intzer, corresponding to aH'samt, is 
the Arabic for azimuth or zenith, and the full phrase is 
naziru 's 'sand, corresponding to the zenith), a term 
applied to an imaginary ])oiiit in the heavens diametrically 
opposite to the zenith, and consequently beneath the spec- 
tator’s feet. 

NADIR SHAH (Tama^p KouU Khaii), a <'<*l(‘l)rated 
Persian monarch, was bom at the small village of Abuver, in 
Kliorassan, 11th November, 1 (J88. He was of very humble 
parentage, and in his youth was a soldier in the service 
of the governor of Meshed. Having been degraded for 
some real or supposed oflence he joined a hand of robbers, 
and soon became their captain. His courage and success 
attracted many adventurers to bis service, and when he 
announced his intention to free the Persians from the 
detested rule of the Afghans multitudes flocked to his 
standard. In a short campaign in 1727 ho conquered tho 
Afghan forces, and expelled them from the country, and Shall 
Tainasp, the rightful heir, ascended the throne, Kouli Khan 
being rewarded with the governorship of some of the more 
important provinces. In 1731 he recovered Anni’iiia from 
the Turks, and having quarrelled with and deposed Tamasp 
he elevated his infant son Abbas HI. to the throne in 
1732. Four years later, Abbas having died very oj>por- 
tuiiely, Kouli Khan was elected to the throne by the Persian 
nobles as Nadir Shah. Kesuming the war with tlic Turks 
he regained Georgia, and then turning liis attention to the 
Afghans he conquered tliein in 1788 and captured tlio city 
of Caudaliar. His ambassador to the Great Mogul having 
been murdered along with his suite at Jalalabad, Nadir 
invaded Hindustan, and in March, 1739, he seized upon 
Delhi. After a massacre of the inhabitants the city was 
socked, and the iiuineiise treasure which had been amassed 


in the course of two centuries by tlic Mogul monarchs fell 
into his hands. Laden with plunder to the value of 
£20,000,000, including tho famous Koh-i-noor diamond, 
and the peacock throne, he returned to his dominions, and 
spwulily reduced Bokhara and Khaurezm to submission, 
restoring to Pi‘rMia her limits under tlio golden reign of the 
Sassanids. But at this time a change is said to have 
taken place in liis character, and he became nvaricions, 
suspicions, tyrannical, and cruel. In 1743 he caused Ifis 
eldest son llezfi Kouli, a brave young prince, to he deprived 
of sight, and his trcaeliery and cruelty towards those about 
him reached such a pitch as to lead to his own assassination 
20th June, 1747. His only suiTiving son Avas carried to 
Constantinople and thence to Vienna, becoming finally an 
officer in the Austrian service under the title of Baron 
Seiiilin. In spite of his tyranny, Nadir is reineml>eve<l with 
])ride in Persia on account of his victories over the enemies 
of the country. 

NiE'NlA (Lat.), a funeral dirge aiuientlj' perfonned 
to the music of flutes. The Kuinans personified Naaiia, 
and raised a chapel to the goddess outside the walls of tlic 
city near tho Viminal Gate (now I'epreaeiitcd by the Porta 
Chiiiau'), ivliere sacrifices were probably offered fur the 
repost* of tlie dead. 

NJB'VIUS, CNEIUS, born about 2C9 r..r., a native 
of Campania, and one of the earliest Roman j)oels, was 
older than Eimins, in fact tho contemporary of T.iviiis An- 
tlronieus. Ncevius Avas a stanch plebeian, and was thrown 
into ]>rison for his attacks on tho aristocratic party of 
Scipio and kletellus, in his comedies (see liantns, “Miles 
Gloriosus”). He served in the Punic A\ar, and afterwards 
wn*otc an epic i)ocm on it in the old Saturnian metn*, 
“Dc Bello Piinieo,” from which Ennius and Virgil exten- 
sivtdy plundered. The famous storm in the first book of 
tlie ACueid is taken from Na*vius, and many other of tho 
more dramatic episodes and speeches. A fragment (»f 
Napvius’ work is given in tho article Latin liANcauAOi-:, 
Republican Period, He died about u.c. 204. 

NAEE'VUS (Ijat. ncevus maiernus, mother spot or mole) 
is a congenital mark or morbid growth on a part of the 
skin. Nrovi arc of various kinds ; some are merely yellowish 
or brown discolorations of the skin, without any evident 
alteration in its structure; but the greater number are 
composed of an excessively vascular tissue, or a dense nct- 
w'ork of arteries and veins, formuig a reddish or livid sub- 
.sl alien, more or less elevated above the surface of the 
.surrounding skin. A third kind m-e like extensive warty 
excrescences, and many of tliem are covered w’ith thick-set 
coarse hair. Simple najvi rai’cly require treatment. When 
it is thought desirable to remove them, recourse is had to 
ligature, canteriziilion, excision, or tho blood in tho largo 
vessels may be coagulated by the injection of coagulating 
agents or by electrolysis. 

NAGASA'Kl or NANGASAKI, a large town and 
tho chief seaport of Japan, on the south-west side of tho 
island of Kiu-siu. It is finely situated on tho slope of 
hills overlooking the magnificent harbour, wliicli extends 
north-east and south-west about 7 miles, being in most 
places less tlian a mile in width, with a dqpth of C or 6 ^ 
hithoms close to tho town, and protected from all winds. 
Owing to this circumstance, and also that in the neigh- 
bourhood ore extensive coal deposits, Nagasaki is the main 
coaling station of the east of Asia. Its accommodation 
has been further increased by tlie con.strnction of a large 
dock, with a length of 460 feet and a depth of 28 feet, a 
patent slip at Koski, and immense engine-works at Akao- 
nura. The port was opened to foreign trade in 1858, and 
imports cotton goods, kerosene oil, sugar, and general 
European goods. The exports consist cluefly of coal, rice, 
camphor, and to China for food purposes, dried cuttle-fish, 
sharks’ fins, sea-slugs, &c. Tlie population in 1882 was 
89,566. 
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NAGPUR', a district in the chicf-commissionersliip of 
tlio Central Provinces, liritisb India, lying between 20“ 3<P 
and 21“ 43' N. lat., and between 78“ 17' and 79“ 42' 
E. Ion. It forms an irregular triangle, and lias an area 
of 3786 square miles. The population is 660,000. 

Naopti?, the chief town of the district, and the seat of 
administration of the Central rr<»vinces, is situated in the 
centre of the district, on a small stream called tlic Nag. 
Tfie population is 90,000, The municipal limits include, 
besides tlie city proper, the suburb of Sitabaldi, th(‘ European 
station of Sitabaldi with Takli, and a considcrablo area of 
land (chiefly black soil) under cultivation. In the ccntio 
stands Sitabaldi Hill, crowned with the fort, wliich eom- 
maiids a fine view of the country round. Three great 
roads connect the city with the European station. The 
handsome tanks and gardens outside the city were con- 
structed by the Mnrlmtta princes. The three finest tanks 
arc the Jnma Talao, Ambajliari, and Telingklieri, which 
supply a considerable portion of Nagjmr with water. Tlie 
chief gardens arc the Maharaj Ihigh, in the station (d Sita- 
baldi, the Tulsi Bagh, inside tho city, and the four sub- 
urban gardens of l*aldi, Shakardara, Soiuigaon, and Tcliiig- 
klieri. Of tlie numerous Hindu temples, some are in the 
])c‘st stylo of Marhtttta areliitecturo, with elaborate car\’ings. 
The Bhonsla Palace, built of black basalt, and profusely 
ornamented with wood-carving, was burnt down in 1 8r»i, 
and only the great “ Nakarkliana ” gate remains. Tho 
tombs of the Bhonsla Icings are in the Sukrawari quarter, 
to the soutli of the city. 

Nagpur has a large and increasing trade, the chief im- 
ports being wheat and other grain, salt, country cloth, 
J'luropean piece and miscellaneous goods, silk, and spices. 
Tho chief article of manufacture and export is cloth. The 
finer fabrics of Nagpur have long been famous, and are 
still, in spite of the competition of English studs, in great 
vecinest. ^lost of the jjublic offices are. in the civil station 
of Sitabaldi, including the old Nagpur Residency, now the 
official residence of tho chief cumuiissioner, a plain but 
commodious building in w’cll-woodcd gi’ounds, and the 
secretariat, a large and substantial edifice. The arsenal 
contains considerable stores and munitions of war. Both 
town and station aie considered healthy. 

NA'HUM. “ Tlie book of the vision of Nabnm the 
Elkosliite,” Avliich stands seventh in order among the writ- 
ings of tho minor prophets in the pn*seiit arrangement of 
the canon, is wholly dir<‘cted against Nineveh. Nothing is 
known of tho circumstances of the author hcycuid the 
scanty title of his hook, which gives no indication as to 
period or origin. The site of Elkosh, his birthplace, is 
disputed, some traditions placing it in Galilee, others in 
Assyria. Conceriiiug the date of the ultcranco of his or.ac1c 
there exists great difference of opinion, and there is hardly 
a reign from Jehu to Zedckiuli to which he has not been 
assigned by one or another of the critics. There, is much 
weight in the arguments in favour of tho theory wdiich assigns 
the prophecy to the troublous period of the reign of I^lanas- 
sch, but the majority of modern commentators are in favour 
of tho hitter portion of the reign of Hezekiah. From internal 
evidence it is believed that the prophet was a man of 
Judah, and that his prophecy was delivered in Judea. 

Tho oracle or burden commences with some einj>batic 
utterances concerning the power and majesty of Jehovah, 
who is represented ns being about to pour out bis ven- 
geance upon Nineveh, and effectually deliver his own people. 
Tlien the message changes, and a glowing vision of tho 
siege of Nineveh, the wild excitement within its walls, the 
flight of its defenders, and tho circumstances attendant 
upon its capture and sack, passes before ns, the scenes 
being depicted with the most vivid and striking imagery. 
The book closes with a prediction of the utter downfall of 
Ihe Assyrian Empire, The poetry of this book is of a 
very high order, and for literary beauty the oracle of the 


prophet Nahum stand.s in the first rank of tlic works belong- 
ing to the old Hebrew lit(‘ratnre. 

The reputed tomb of the prophet at Alkosb, tho sc.4t of 
tho later Nestorian patriarclis, near ^Tosul, is a favourite 
spot for pilgrimages, and is reverenced alike by Jews, 
Oliristiaiis, and Muliamniedans. 

NAIADA'CE^ are aquatic ]>l:ints forming a small 
order of Monocotyi.euojsn, rcmarkablo for the nnnsual 
simplicity of tlicir organization. As they live constantly 
below water, their structure consists simply of cellular tissue. 
These plants arc inconspicuous objects, inhabiting both 
fresh find salt water in all parts of the world. In this 
country wc find the genera Potamogeton, a common inhab- 
itant of rivers and ponds, elevating its little brown spikes 
of flowers above w'ater during the time of fertilizatiun ; 
Zanuiehcllia, a thread-sliiiped plant, with minute axillary 
flowcr.s, constantly huhmerged ; Zostcra, or sea-wrack, with 
long, narrow, ribbon -like leaves, inhabiting estuaries of tho 
sea. Th(i flowers have both stamens and pistils, or these 
arc* in separate flowers, and sometimes the male and female 
flowers arc on distinct ]}lanth. The perianth is sometimes 
wanting, or its place is supplied by two to six scales. Thu 
carpels of tho ovary are superior, solitary, or if seviwal 
they arc distinct and t)nc“cellc(l. The seeds are without 
perispenn. 'Inc embryo has Ibe radicular extremity in- 
ferior, with a rounded cotyledon, straight, curved or even 
rolled on itself, with the plumule in a cleft in its substance. 
There arc 120 species, growing in all parts of the world. 

NAX'ADS (Or. Xaiaikx^ from wow, I flow) were one 
group of a class of female deities in the Greek and Roman 
mythology called Nymphs. The Naiads presided over 
small rivers, brooks, .and springs, and all forms of fresh 
waiter — luaice differing from tins Nereids and Okeanids, 
w'ho wrcrc marine nymphs. 'J’iicy are represented as young 
and beaut ifui maidens. 

NAILS, like hairs, arc peculiar modifications of tho 
epidermis. The nltimale cells forming the nail are ronmled 
as usual, and they become more and more flattened ami 
horny .a,s tlicy approach the upper surface and the ex- 
tremity. The human naiks, more especially those of tlie 
fingers, arc; hani, flexible, elastic, and translucent. When 
well formed they have a specific, elongated character, F or 
the sake of description the nail is divided by anatomists 
into root or matrix, body, and free portion. The root is 



Vertical Section of the Extremity of one of the Fingers. 

a, KiiiiIitiiiIh; b, l)udy of the nail ; c e, {hiplicnturc of Mklii ; 

((, till' ilVIlUl'*. 

covered on both surfaces, and is only seen on dissection ; 
the body is covered only on one surface ; the free portion 
is free on both sides. This free portion has a tendency, 
when left to grow to its full extent, to become incurvated, 
and in consumptive persons remarkably so, probalily through 
atrophy of the subjacent soft parts. 

Ibo root is about a fourth the length of the body of tho 
nail, and is its thinnest part ; it is received into a fold or 
duplicature of tho skin, c c, lu which it is attached by both 
surfaces ; hut these attuclirnents are but slight compared 
with that by which the body of the nail is fixed to tho 
sensitive parts beneath it. It is chiefly this connection 
which renders tlie tearing of the nails forcibly from their 
roots so very painful an operation. The nail is separated 
from tho bone by a very thick portion of the dermis or 
true skin, exquisitely sensible, and very vascular. A fine 
part of the nail, at the pari nearest to the skin, is called 
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the lunula ; it is somewhat crcsccnt-shapedf and is stip- 
pnsod to show a slight discoloration even in those mestizos 
whoso blood might otlicrwise bo supposed to bo pure. As 
the nail constantly grows at the root, and from the neces- 
sity of the ease cannot grow backwards, it is continually 
tlirust forward as a whole along its bed, and thus appears 
to grow at its free extremity. 

The form of the finger nails has been supposed, through 
.V. vast period of time down to onr own days, t(» indhuito 
the temperament and character of their owin*rs, as, for 
instance, long and crooked luiiLs in(licat(-d a false and 
cruel character; reddish imils were held to betoken a good 
w'it. Broad nails jxiiiited out a yilebeiaii iniiid, almond ones 
a patrician race. J^ong nails, although altrilmled to Cali- 
ban by Sliakspenre, are in Africa u sign of gootl race, .•iiid 
are cultivale'd in some j)arts over a tire of cedar w'ood; 
while ill China old travfJIers deseribo them as being pro- 
tected by cases of banihoo and silver, and a niodification 
of this pmelicu is said still to continue. Nail paring has 
often been eonsidered a vvoik of moment, and as to bo 
done on certain days and not done on others, since an evil 
fate was siin* to attenil its pinfonnance either on Friday 
or JSuiiday, The ancient Romans consideied it a bad omen 
were the cutting to be done in silence. ^Mussulmans on 
pilgrimage to l^lccca bury their parings, nhile in Scandi- 
navia nails an* well cut to insure long life. Some par- 
ings are of sanctity, as those of St. Relcr, .still preserved 
:it Ais-la-Chapelle, or tlio.se of St. KUmiiiid, formerly at 
lUiry SI. F.dmuiul.s, &c. 

The naits in man ami the anlhropinds difl’er from tho.se 
of other vertebi’atcs in their slinpe, a.s they tend no little to 
MiiTouiid or iiieloso the einls of the tinger.s or toes. Tho 
oppo.sitc form is seen in tlio conjoined nail of the hor.se, 
ox, lie., which we call a /woyi An iiitermcdiato .stage is 
.‘■liowii in tho .sharp pointed nail called the claw, common 
to all birds and to tho cat tribe. On tlic other band wo 
find the sea-bear (to whom, of course, nails W’onld be u.se- 
less appendages) with nails so small as not to reach to 
the end of the digits, and the porpuise is found to have 
inmc at all. 'fhe opposite case is sJiow'ii hy the slotlis, 
whieh reipiirc their nails to help tlicin to liold firmly to the 
boughs from which they hang head downiwards, and here 
accordingly they extend to a relatively prodigious size. A 
similar develojiineiit td claw-liko nails is seen in the bats. 
In certain toads and efts the probably inimitive form of 
nail is seen, whence tbc.se vaiied de\elo])ments have all 
proceeded ; this is .simjdy a thickening of the epidermis at 
tlie ends of the digits. 

The oveihi]>phig scales of serpents arc horny or nail like 
inn'.stmciits of proce.s.ses of the dermis, and the curious 
horny rings whieh form the rattle of the raltlesunke arc 
iiiidoiihtedly referable to the same structure. 

NAILS, short pointed rods of metal, usually fumiblicd 
with bcad.s, einjiloyed ebiefly in Avood-work to bold the pieces 
together, but Avliieh are em]>loyed also in upholstery, shoc- 
inaking, saddlery, .slating, hor.se-.sboeing, and various other 
trades. Tlr'y have been known and used from the remotest 
antiquity, and from their simplicity and uscfuluc.ss they 
were probably among the first imjilcmenls formed w'hen men 
discovered the use of the harder metals. In the Old Tosta- 
n»‘nt we read of *• iron in abumlanee. for the nails” in the 
enumeration of the stores uccumulalc'd by David for the 
building of the temple (I Chroii. xxii. 3), while the symbol 
of a nail firmly driven is used in more tlian one jilueo as 
an illustration by the propliets. Originally all nails w'cre 
hand-made, bnt at tho present day, in addition to the 
hai*l;W’iougbt nails, large quantities of Avhieli are still 
made, there arc three other principal classes, viz. (1) 
machine-wrought and cut nailf ; (2) wive or French nails ; 
and (3) cast nails. 

The haud-wu-onght nails, which are made by separate 
forging from a rod of iron, are technically kuowm as wrouyki 


nails, and up to tho present they still posses.s, notwith- 
Klaiuiing all the improvements introduced into macliincry, 
certain advantages over those made in any otlier way. The 
great centre of the, nail trade of Great Britain is in the 
Midland hardware district, and the w'ork is performed at 
the homes of the operatives, wliolo families being engaged 
in it. Small smithy-hearths, culled nail-shops, are attached 
to their liouscH, and in these the nail-rods, after heating, 
arc hammered on a low’ anvil, the nail length is cut oil’ on 
a chisel attached to it, the head being formed by blows 
with a liammcr. For tho larger sized nails a meclumicnl 
hammer, culled an “ Oliver,” and worked by the foot, is 
employed. Hand- nail making is a very poorly paid in- 
dustry, and the operatives, large numbcr.s of whom aro 
women and children, have to labour long and bard to cam 
a scanty pittance, while they are at the same time kept in 
a state of subjection and dependence by the iniddlcnicn or 
“foggers,” who supply the material The unsatisfactory 
(!ondilioii of the nailers has been repeatedly brought before 
the public during tho past twenty years, but nothing has 
been done low’ards the amelioration of their lot. It now 
sccin.s likely, however, that the industry will he ultimately 
brought to an end by the improvements wbicli are being 
made in tlie processes of making nails by machinery. 
Machiiio-wronglit nails arc produced in a variety of ways, 
in some processes the metal being worked in a state of 
h(‘.at, while in others metal rods or plates are cut into ii.iils 
wliile in u cold eondition. In the common fiat-cut n.ails 
sheds of iron are first cut into strips or ribbons of a breadth 
equal to the intended length of the nails, and are then 
placed under the cutting-chisel, W’hicli dc.sccnds with 
sunicient foree to cut off from the end of tlie strip a nail 
at a .single blow. As tlie nails arc required to bts of a 
tapering form the cutter is fixed .so as to form a 
slightly oblique angle to the direction in which the strip 
is piished into tho machine, and tlie latter is turned over 
between every stroke, so that the points and heads aro taken 
from opposite sides alternately. AVire or French nails are made 
from ronnd wire by a jirocess very Bimilar to that used in 
making pins, exre]>t that the pointing is accomplished by 
the pressure of dies. Cast nails of large size are obtained 
by the ordinary casting process for horticultural purposes, 
as also are the hob-nails used by sliocinakurs. 

NAJRN» a small county in the northern higliland.s of 
Scotland, bounded N. by tlie Moray Frith, E. by Elgin, 
S.F. by a portion of IiiverncsK, S. by a portion of Elgin, 
S.W. and W. by Iin’ernes.s. Its greatest length, N. by E. 
to S. by W., i.s 20 miles ; its giv.itcst breadth, at right 
angles to the length, is IG miles. The area is 200 square 
inile.s. The population in 188 1 was 10,455. 

The southern part of the county is billy ; tho hills form 
two irregular groups, separated by tho river Findhoru, 
wliicli flows through the county in a valley culled Strath- 
dern. Along the c()nst, whieh extends about 8 miles from 
E. by N. to W. by S., is a narrow border of level country 
extending inland from 1 to G miles. 

The principal rivers are the Findhorn and tho Nairn, 
both of which rise in Inverness and flow through the county 
in a north-caslcrn direction. 'J’he Nairn* has about 11* 
miles of its course within or upon tlio border of Nairn, and 
falls into the Moray Frith at the burgh of Nairn. Tho 
Findhorn also traverccs a like distance in this county, 
through which it passes to enter Elgin, where it has its 
outfall. A number of small streams flow into these rivers, 
cbpeeially into the Findhorn. There aro a few small lakes 
or lochs, of wliieb tho largest aro Cranluch and tho Lake 
of the Clans. 

The hilly part of the county is composed of granite and 
gneiss rocks; the lower part, of the old red sandstone. 
Tlierc is abundance of marl, whieh is valuable for manure* 
There is freestone in Naim parish, and a few men are em- 
ployed in the quarries. Peat is dug. 
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Tlifl soil is diversified. In the eastern part of tlio level 
tract along the coast it is generally a rich loam on a sandy 
or gravelly bottom ; in the western part it is either a stilT 
rich clay or a sharp gravelly mould. In the mountainous 
clislricis it is chiefly a sandy loam, full of gravel and small 
stones. The climate in this part is cold and stormy, and 
the crops are later than along the coast, where the tcinpcr- 
uture is more favourable and remarkably equable. 

'fheve are no mines or manufactures of any importance, 
in the county, iiscept whisky, Nairn unites with Elginshire 
in returning one member to tho House of Commons. 

Naiiin, the only town in Nairnshire, is a royal burgh, 
situated on tho west side of the river Nairn, winch is cro.'^srd 


and chiefly valuable for its immense mineral w’ealtli, as yet 
hut partially developed. Along the coast the country is 
covered with deep sand, making transport diflieult, buc* a 
railw'ay across tho desert conveys tho c«jppcr ores of the 
mountains to the port of shipment. The seat of magistracy 
is Springbok Foiiteiii, about (it) miles from tlie coast, wheio 
was fonnerly a very rich c(*ppcr mine, no longer \vt>rkej. 

NAM1CS OF PERSONS. Tlic application of names 
to different individuals is c<K*val with the l arliest hif'tory of 
the human race. Names are peculiar to (•\('ry nation, and 
li: 4 ve always bi'en considered as a part (>f the language of 
the pcoplt5 where per'<(mal names were in use. Mo^t cC 
them are intelligible wliero tbo national language has hn-ji 


by a railw'ay aiuf a passenger bridge, at its entranee into 
tho Moray Frith, 175 miles N.N.W. of Edinburgh. It is 
au old town, in a pleasant spot, and much resorted to from 
the Highlands for sea-bathing, for which the sandy beneJi 
is admirably adapted. The place is remarkably healthy, 
enjoying an almost complete inirnunity froiri epidemic dis- 
eases, and it is oin^of the stations established in connection 
with tho meteorological department of the Hoard of 'J’rade. | 
It is a sub-port of Irn’orness, which i.s loj miles distant 
by railway. It eommuuicates with tho sendh by sfeanuMS. 
T'hi! public buildings are — a parish eljurch, Free clmrch, 
Tlnitcd Prosbyteriun church, Congregational church, Roman 
Catholic church, and Scottish and English EpIsco]):il 
<'lmrches, a county-hall, with court-house, town and county 
hospital, four bank.s, an academy, museum, a large and 
elegant marine hotel, salt and fresh-water baths, and an 
excellent harbour, with break waiter and ]ucr. Nairn has 
a herring fisliing and a small coa-sting tmde. 

The burgh was first chartered by William I., nml is 
now governed by a provost, three bailies, and eleven eoun- 
cillors. (Inelie, i.s still much spoken by some of the hiluib- 
itanls, and the border line between the Highlands and 
Lowlands intersi’cts the High Street. Tlie population of 
the parish in 1S81 W’as 5308; of the burgh, 4101, In the 
vicinity is Cnw’dor Castle, once a fortress of great Btrengih, 
hut now" a ruin. It gave the title? of •* Tluiiie ” to IMacbeth, 
and Sliaksptwn has made it the scene of tho murder of 
the ‘‘ gracious Dimcan.” It now gives the title of earl to . 
a branch of the (’’ampbells of ArgyJe, Lord Lovat found ; 
I'cfnge in a corner of this fortalice, after tho battle of j 
Ciilloden, in 174G. 

NAMA'QUAXiAND i.s the name given to the western 
and maritime portion of tlu*. Hottentot country, in Southern 
Africa, tho Great Nmiiaqualaiid being north, and tho Little 
Namaqua territory south of the Oi-ange River. 

Namaqualani), Gkkat, is the domain of the most 
characteristic type of tho Hottentot race, and is generally 
a dreary region, with scanty and stunted vegetation. Its 
bills run parallel with the coast-linc, forming the valley of 
tho chief drain of the country, the Oop, or Great Fish, a 
periodically flowing stream. Tlie coast is sandy and water- 
less, devoid of permanent streams or of harbours. Ivory 
and ostrich feathers are, how’ever, obtained in considerable 
quantity in the interior, where cattle are also rather abun- 
dant. I.njge deposits of guano on Ichaboc and T’ossession 
Islands formerly attracted vessels to the const, but these 
stores have boL*n exhausted. The only road or track in 
the country is that leading from Angra Pequena Bay to 
the Rlicnisli mission station of Bethany (’iO" 30' S.), wliicli 
stands nt an elevation of about 4000 feet above the Atlantic, 
in tho hcait of Great Namaqualand. Tho district of 
Angra r(?qnona was occupied by Germany in 1884. 

Namaqualand, Little, a division in the north part 
of the Western Province of Capo Colony, bounded on the 
N. by the Orange Riv.er ; S. by the divisions of Clunwiliiam 
and Calviiiift; E. by Bushmanland ; and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; with an ar^a of 20,085 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 18,000. It is avast expanse of ham*u and rugged 
countr/, perfectly waterless, with an almost rainless climate, 


transmitted to modern times ; but oiviiig to the gradual 
diMt''C of the w'ords from wliieJi they were ojiginally <le- 
vixed, tlioic are many that cannot now’ be understood. 
•Savage lumics arise soirielimcs from ])iT.sonal poculiaj’ilii’s 
or histories, as Laughing Water, Di’cisl.iycr, A’c., sonndiines 
fjom the totnn^ as Sitting Bull, i^lc. Among the carlie‘‘t 
Hebrew’s pcisonal ii.'ime.s weri* often rommcinorativo cT 
8(»nu? reinavkiihle incident or cireuin'stanei? attending the 
family at the time of hiith; thus Pain (meaning gotten 
or acquired) w'as so call'd fr«ini the c-vlamatlon of Eve, ‘‘I 
have (lotUn a man from the Lord.” In a similar W'ay 
w'(‘ic derived the names of the p.atilnehs of the twelve 
tiihe.s of LsiJirl. 

The Greeks had ahvavs a distinetive mi'aning in tlieir 
I a])pe! Ill Ives, as PeriUlrs (the renowned'), Aristoteles, whom 
I we call Ari.slotle (g<H>d success), and Domo-stheues (the 
Rtrcnglh <'f the ]>copie). Ainieharsis, the celebrated Scythi.in 
: philosopher, who lias hei'ii ranked among the seien wise 
’ men of Greece, has left us a very elaborate? treatise on tlie 
! origin and meaning of inan\ of those names whieh are con- 
stantly oceuning in Gn'cian lii.-^tory. TJierc are some, 
j says lie, tlial derive their origin from certain relations 
which have bein imagined between sueli a man and such 
an animal ; as, for instance, Leon, a lion ; Lukos. a wolf, 
&c. There are also some that appear to liavi? oi iginated 
from the cedour of the eomjdesion, as Argos, the white; 
Xantlios, the fair; and othei.s from the name of a divinity, 
with a slight inflection, as Apollunios, from Apollo ; l)io- 
geiiO.s, horn of Zeus; llCdiodoros, gift of Helios, the suii’' 
god, &(*. The greater part of the naine.s found in Homer 
arc marks of di.slinclion. Tliey wtvo given in hoiumv of 
the qualities most c'steemed in the heroic ages ; a.s valour, 
strength, swiftness, prinlcnec, and other virtues. From 
Greek pohmost^ whieh signifies w’ar, have hec’u formed, 
TTejMdcmus. that is, aide to su])j>ovt the labours of war, iS:e. ; 
from the word muvht'^ or ]>atfh*, TOlemachos, one who 
fights from afar, Ac. lloth Hebrews and Gieeks Jjad l»ul 
the one name, unless, like the Russians of fo-da}' nitJi their 
Alexander Alexandrovich, &c., the fatln'r’s name was addc«l 
for jKirticnlarity, as Havid the sou of Jesse, St»kratos the 
son of Cbrusippos, Ac. The .same? rule obtains in Iceland 
to this day ; the richest lady in the village is simply Guu- 
hild to the poorest beggar in the street, or, as i.s now he- 
coniing move ccanmon, Gunhild Magnusdottar (daugliter of 
i^Iagmi.s), Tile latter fiirin, as in l*ale.slinc ami Greece, is 
not only lield to be clearer but more polite. But the fact 
remains that in Iceland now', as once in Greece, the snuille.st 
man cannot and C(»idd not call the greatest by any but bi.s 
own pei'soual n.anie. 

The Roman.s, in their early history, had also but one 
name, ns Romulus, Remn.s, Ac.; soon becoming two, as 
Numa Pompilius. Afterwards, when they became divided 
into numerous clans and f.-nnilics, they used thr(?(‘ names, 
tho ]fii*<raowicw, tlu? nomvn^ and llu* cof/uotnen. The pne- 
nomcn iii.-nkcd the individual (like our Cliristian name), as 
Marcus; the uonicn, the gens or clan, as Tullius; and the 
cognomen the family, as Cicero, Thus w'e have IMarcus 
Tullius Cicero, or Gains Julius Ca'sar. To these names 
Boinctimcs was added a fourth, which was called the a^uo^ 
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wt'w, from some illustrious deed; thus Publius Coracllus 
Scipio was surimmcd Africanus, fyom his conquest of Afric-u. 
Tof ei;;ncrs boro the iiojnen and prosnomen of t Jic indi\ idual 
by whose means they obtained the privilege of Roinaii 
citizenship. Slaves on being manumitted received the 
names of their masters, preserving their own names by way 
of cognomen. Roman surnames generally had their origin 
from some peculiar characteristic of body or mind ; as Cato, 
from caius, wary or subtle; Crassus, fat; Calvus, bald; 
Cicero, vctchgrowcr, drc. Aristocrats were nearly always 
addressed by their family name, (^rrsiir, Cicx'ro, &c. To 
call such men by their gentile name would confound them 
with all the Julii and Tullii of Jiome ; while the personal 
Gains or Marcus would sinaek of familiarity, and its use? 
was restricted, cxcej)t in tlic earli<*st time, to relations and 
intimates. Under the republic a lady was in hard case. 
She really had no personal name at all. All the daughters 
of every man of tlic great Cornelian gens or clan were 
called Cornelia, all those of the Julian gens were called 
Julia. Under the empire ]icrsonal names gradually came 
to the noble ladies, and w«! tiriil in t lie same family Gdiildreu 
of Ciermanicus), tho sisters Drusilla, Livilla, Agrippina, 
C<e., where formerly all would liavtj been alike Claudia or 
Julia. (Germanieus, by birth a Claudius, was by adoption 
a Julius.) It is a little hard now to see how, without a 
long eircuniloeution, .i particular lady was distiiiguislied, 
when one of t!ic more numerous households was in question, 
and when there were j»eiliaj).s a dozen Julias or Fabias to 
cboQsc from. 

Ill modern times, the names of individuals have been 
of two kinds — Christian- and sur-nnun!; the one received at 
baptism, aud tJie other being the family nnnie. JJut Euro- 
pean surnames are comparatively of modern introduction. 
I See the nrtielo Jjefore tJie arrival of the 

Normans in this country men were usually named from 
their condition, resideiiee, profession, or ]»eculiaritie.s of 
body or mind. Afterwards, scriptural names, or sueli as wore 
apjdieable to some peculiar quality or olllcc, were introduced 
as praniomiiia ; thus we lia\e John, I'liomns, Stephen, 
Peter, James, Edward, Henry, «Sc. Females also received 
Christian iiaint's, which liad llieir distinctive meanings. 
Thus, ;Mary and IMaria signified exalted; Isabel, lovely; 
Martha, bitterness; Gertrude, all truth; .Julia and .Tulict, 
soft-haired; Ellen, alluring; Caroline, regal; Charlotte, a 
queen ; Eliza and Elizabeth, true ; Clara, bright ; Agnes, 
chaste; Amanda, amiable; Laura, laurel; Edith, jo3"ous; 
Dlivia, peace; Pliuibc, light of life; Grace, favour; Sarah, 
a princess; Sophia, wisdom ; Amelia, beloved; Matilda, a 
noble maid ; M.argarct, a pearl ; Rebecca, plumy»: llaiinuli 
and Anne, kindness; .Jane, dignity; Lucy, biiglitiiess of 
asjieot; J.ouisa, one wlio protects; Emma, tender; Cather- 
ine. pure ; Frances, frank. Some of the aflectedly quaint 
Pnrituii nnmes cause a smile even now. Praisc-God Jlor- 
bonc, the worthy lcather.sellcr from whose nickname the 
“ Ihirehones ” Comnioiiwealth Ibirlianient is nairied, had a 
son with the .absurdly arranged name “ If-Christ-liad-not- 
died-for-thee-thou-hadst-becn-’dainncd llarbonc,” and as it 
was evidently iicccssar}' to shorten such an ap})elIatioii, the 
two final words were usually taken ns the poor man’s name, 
to the complete overthrow of the pious design of its origin- 
ator, and the scandal of the godly. In Dorchester County, 
Md., on tho Choptank, near Cambridge, in America, there 
still lived in 186.0 two unfortunate persons with the names 
respective!}’ ‘‘Julia Jane Augusta Dominica Rustis Ro 15o 
Ptustis Jack” and “John Henry Land- Runner Kuii-ont- 
aiid-Survey Bandana Be.iver-Dam Rendezvous God Bless 
PtfK'ticue.*’ The best hook on the general subject is the 
“ History of Christian Names,” C. M. Yongc, first published 
London, I8r»3. See also the article Siirsamk.s. 

NAMUR', a city of Belgium, the capital of the province 
of the same name, is situated 35 miles S.E. from Brussels, at 
tho confluence of the Sambre and the Maas, and in 1883 


had 2(»,008 inhabitants. It is strongly fortified, entered 
by eleven gates, and commanded by a strong citadel, built 
on a rock, h’om which there is a beautiful view of the town 
and the two rivers. The streets are wide and clean : tho 
lionses arc chiefiy built of a bluish stone, and are slated. 
There are several squares ; and bridges over tho Maas and 
over the Siimbrc ; a tow’ii-hall, public library, several cluircbes, 
St. Loup and Notre Dame being the most noteworthy ; 
ami a cathedral, dedicated tt> St. Aubin, which is ebn- 
sidcred one of the finest in Belgium. The pulpit is con- 
sidered a miisterjacco of oak carving. The hituation of 
Namur, at tho confiuenco of two navigable rivers, is favour- 
able to commerce. Tho principal manufactures arc — 
superior cutlery, for which it is celebrated; surgic.al in- 
sti-umonts, copper utensils, iron, steel, aud bronze articles, 
&(\ There are also glass works and tanneries. Namur 
h.as sustained numerous sieges, was taken by tho French iii 
1GI)2, by the English and Dutch in IG95, and again by 
the French in 1701 and 1746. Under the first Frenc h 
Empire it was the capital of tho department Sambre and 
Meuse*. The iron, lead, and coal mines and marble quarries 
of the neighbourhood give employment to a large portion 
of the population. 

NA'NA SAHIB, tho author of the massacre at Cawn- 
i»oin5 du^riiig llu! great Indian Mutiny, was tho adopted son 
of tlic last Peshwa of Bithur. In spite of the efforts mado 
on all hands by the exasperated Englisli soldiers this ruffian 
escaped and was never more heard oK Once or twice Indians 
w’ere captured who were believed to he the Nana, but the 
identific’ation always broke down. 

NANCY, once the capital of Lorraine, now of tho 
French department of MBL’JtTiiE-KT-JSrosKT.i.K, is situated 
on tJjc left hank of the Meiirthe, 221 miles east from Paris 
on the Paris-Strasburg Railway, and had 69,481 inhabit- 
ants in 1886. It is built in a beautiful and fertile plain at 
the foot of wooded and vine-covered liills, and the state- 
liness of its public buildings, and the extent and beauty of 
its squares and public walks, render Nancy one of the hand- 
somest of the great towns of France. Tlic Place de la 
C;ivriC*re is the fin(*st of the squares : one side is formed by 
the town-hall, containing a gallery of pictures ; two other 
sides are occupied by the prefect’s hotel, tlic custom-house, 
the theatre, and some private houses. In the angles of 
tln^ square arc four fountains, and in front of the town- hall 
a triuiixplml arch in honour of Louis XV. It also contains 
.a statue of Stanislas Leezinski, who, after abdicating tho 
crown of Poland in 1736, continued to reside in tho town 
as Duke of Lorraine, till his death in 1766, and to whom 
the city was indebted for many improvements. Two strei ts 
run in a direct line from this square to two of the town- 
gates, which are built like triumphal arches. Thenj are in 
Nanc}’ several richly ornamented churches. Tho cathedral 
is not remarkable except for a portal with a triple row 
of columns, and for the high altar. The little church of 
Bon-Secours, in the suburb of St. Pierre, built over tho 
spot whereon Charles tho Bold, the last duke of Bnrgnndy, 
fell in battle, 5th January, 1477, is adorned by the monu- 
ments of Stanislas Leezinski and his wife. In the old 
tow’n is the ancient Gothic castle, the former residence of 
file dukes of Lorraine ; and adjacent to it. is a small church 
of Gothic architecture, the burial-place of the ducal family. 
The tomb of Rend II. and some others are in the clmrch 
itself ; others are in a ronnd chapel attached to tho choir. 
Tho other important structures are — tho university build- 
ings, in which is the public library of 40,000 volumes ; tlie 
college buildings ; the infantry and cavalry barracks ; tho 
tlieological college ; five hospitals, one of wliich is a house 
fur foundlings ; and tho public baths. 

The inhabitants manufacture hosiery, embroidered muslin 
(for which they are celebrated), hats, cotton yarn, woollen 
cloth, c.alico, Incc, oil, chemical products, liqueurs, and 
leather. Trade is carried on in the various articles manu- 
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factured, and in corn, wine, brandy, hides, wool, and iron. 
There are two yearly fairs, one of which continues twenty 
days. 

Nancy is the seat of a bishop, whose see is the depart- 
ment of Meurtlu*. , It has tribunals civil and of commerce, 
n chiimber of commerce*, a college, a museum, a medical 
school, a botanic gai'den, a selcntiflc, literary, and artistic 
society, and several charitable institutions. 

Nancy was taken by Charles the Bold in 1475, but ho 
was killed while again besieging it in 1477. Louis XllL 
captured it in 1(134. Its citadel is still preserved. 

NAN'DU. See Uhka. 

NANI'NI was the name of two brothers of great 
eminence in the early history of modern music, Giovanni 
Maria and Giovanni Bernardino Nanini; born the one 
about 15 10, and the other abont 1550. The elder brother 
was a pnpil (»f Gondimers school at Rome, and a fellow 
student of l^ilcstrina, whom he succce(h*d as director of 
the choir at the Bcsilica of St. Maria Maggiore at Rome. 
He now opened a music school at Home, tlio first ever held 
t)y an Italian. Among his pupils was his brother, wlio 
with Palestrina later on formed his chief assistant. Ho 
was a member of the Pope’s clmir, and wrote much for 
that eelehrat(*d b(»dy. He died 1G07. His motets are 
still sung in the Sistiue Choir; and many of them are very 
enjoyalde, even at the present day. His brother (died 
about 1520) was also an exet'lleiit wrih'r, and some of liis 
madrigals are among the ornaments of the early madriga- 
lian epoch. C’<nnposilions of both the brothers will be 
found in IVoske's “^lusica Divina.*’ The School of the 
Nanini trained many of the musicians of the time. An 
fxeelJeiit treatise by both brothers on extempore counter- 
point exists in maiiuseript, hliowiug their great Jeariiiiig 
niul eommand of all resources of the art. 

• NANKING^ a city in Cliina, situated on the soutli 
bank of the river Yaug-tse-Kiniig, and the capital of the 
empire till the end of the thirt<!enth century, when it was 
much larger than it is at present. The ancient walls can 
be traced for 35 miles, but tho ino»lern w’alJs are of rmieli 
loss extent, and tho town scarcely occupies one-eighth part 
of the surface inclosed by them. 1'he place is divided Into 
H Chinese and a Tartar town, separated by walls and gates. 

Tho most celebrated (n)jccl in the city >vas the famous 
Porcelain Tower, which is unfortunately now in ruins. 
This building was octagonal. The height w'as about 200 
feet, and each side of the base measured 40 feet. It con- 
sisted of nine storeys, all of equal height, except the ground- 
floor, which w'as somewhat higher than the rest. The wall 
was composed of bricks. On the exterior they were wdiite, 
mid had the appearance of porcelain. At the te.imiiiatioii 
of every storey a roof projected some feet, at the projecting 
corners of which small bells were fastened, which sounded 
w ith the slightest breeze. On tho sunimit of the tower was 
A brass gilt ornament in the form of the cone of a fir tree. 
This beautiful edifice was completed in 1 432, and d(*stroyed 
in 1H58 by the imperialists, to prevent the rebels making it 
A fort. It was erected by tho Emperor Yung loh, as a tri- 
bute of respect for his mother, and its construction occu- 
pied a S])ace of nineteen years. Among other interesting 
objects are the “tomb of kings,” supposed of the ^ling 
dynasty (132K to 1021), leading to which is a fine paved 
road, with an aveuuo of gigantic armed figures; the gover- 
uor’s palace ; and an observatory. 

Prom 1858 to 1864 the 'I'ni-pingjebols made this city 
their headquarters, and the interior of the town was left in 
ruins. There were formerly manufactures of erape, satin, 
paper, artificial flowers, China or Indian ink, and imnkeen ; 
but for years its industrial manufactures have ceased, and 
its trade is now of very little importance. It has, however, 
All extensive military and naval arsenal. 

Nanking w'as invested by tho British forces in August, 
1842, and the Chinese were compelled to sue for peace. 

VOU IX. 


Tho treaty ceded Hong Kong to Grca*t Britain. This city 
communicates dirccjtly with J’eking by tlio Great Canal, 
which crosses the Yang-tse-Kiang, about 40 miles to ttie 
eastward. Tho namo signifies “ court ” or “ capital of the 
south looking, “ court of the north.” 

Nanking was taken by tho insurgents in 1853, and was 
for a lime their capital. Not ouo of the Tartars who 
were captured \vnR spared. “Wo killed them all,” said 
the rufiians; “we left not a root to sprout from. Tho 
bodies were thrown into tho Yang tse.” This inove- 
mcMit first became prominent in the autumn of 1850, under 
Hung-tsiu-tsueii, a man of liumhie origin, educated in a 
Protestant missionary school in the soutJi of China, and a 
disappointed eamlidatc for government employment. Ho 
professed to have a mission to ujiroot the 'lartar dynasty 
and re-cst.ablihli native rule. Rapidly gathering strength, 
the Tai- pings overran all Southern China, and established 
themselves at the southern eapital of Nanking; afterwards 
niarehing northward their army reached to within 80 miles 
of Tieii-tsin, where they encountered tlic imperial forces in 
a long Ci>ntest, and after many defeats were obliged to 
fight their way soutli again. Till 18fi0, however, the pro- 
vinces in the lower basin of the Vang-tso remained in their 
hands, when the imperial forces, with the aid of a British 
leader, the gicat General Gordon, began a final campaign 
which lost the rebels every important position. It was 
not till I8C6 that the last embers of this great insurrection 
were trodden out in K\vang-si, the original nest of its 
origin. The poi)ulati()n of Nanking was once estinnited nt 
4,000,000. It is now' little moie than 300,000. 

NANINI. GIOVANNI, called Gioimnni da CdinCyWSis 
I born .qf Udine in 1487. Undc-r tJje direefion of Rapljael 
he executed the greater part of the grotesque oinaincuts 
in plaster in the l(*ggie mid odier apartmemts of the 
Vatican. Ho is considered as the most eminent artist in 
this hraneh. After the snek of Home he visiteii otlicr 
parts of Italy, and many of his w’orks are at riorencc, 
Genoa, and Udine. He died in 1504. 

NANTES, a large seaport town, the capital of (ho 
French depart men t of Loire-liiferieure, beautifully situated 
on the right hank and about 30 miles from the mouth of 
the Loire, at a distanee of 240 miles by railway south-west 
from Paris. It had 127,482 inhalntants in 1886. Though 
the hiereasing sandbanks in the Loire render navigation 
more difiieult and dangerous than formerly, the city is 
admirably situatcil for eominerce, having communication 
wdtli the interior by railway, and by steam-boats up tlie 
Loire, which forms the harbour. The Krdie, wliich enters 
tlie Loire from tiic north, an«l tlic S^vro-Nantaise, wdiieli 
empties its waters into tlie Loin* just below the tow'ii, are 
both navigable streams. 15esid«*s these faeilities for traffic, 
Nantes has eommunicatioii liy canal with Brest. 'I’ho 
towm is wall built, very clean, and well laid out, cspeei.illy 
in the mere moth'rn part, which is remarkable for tlie regu- 
larity and elegance t)f its .squares and public places; tho 
Isle <»f I'l-Yileau (wliich is surrounded by fine quays, and 
joined to the town by a handsome bridge), the Graslin 
quarter, and the J*iace-Royale, w’ill bear comparison witli 
the finest parts of Pari.s. Indeed the quays, wdiieli extend 
2 miles along the Loire and along both bank.sof the Erdrc, 
tho iiuiguifieent river covered wdlli craft of various sizes, 
the islands, the meadows that stretch along the river bank 
opposite tho town, the bridges across tlie Erdrc and tho 
arms of tlic l^oirc, and the liarbour of Lafosse, form a 
striking and beautiful picture. Tho quays, planted with 
trees, and backed by large warehouses and other buildings, 
form very handsome ]uonipnntles. But the most delightful 
of tlic public walks is that formed by the Cours St. Pierre 
and St. Andre, w'liich run from the Loire to the Erdre, 
passing the old castle of the dukes of Bretagne. 

Tho most remarkable objects in Nantes are — the ancient 
castle, built i>‘ 338, the birthplace of tho jDuchess Anne, 
28 
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which stands on the hanks of the Loire, and was tlie tem- 
porary residence of most of the kings of France from the 
tiijpu of Clmrles VITI. : its chapel is now a powder maga- 
zine; the Castle of lloiiffay, which is now used as a prison: 
the Cathedral of St. Pierre, in which tho jiorlal entraiiec, 
the wood carving, and tin* stone tracery of the organ loft 
in the nave, arc greatly admired: the sontli transept contains 
the splendid mausoleum erected by the Dnehess Aime to 
Francis II., the last duke of llrctagne, and his wife, Mar- 
garet of F oix ; tlic prcfi'ct’s residence, one of the finest modern 
structures in Nanlcb; tho exchange', wJjich is adorned with 
several statues; the theatre, which stands in the J*Jace Cras- 
liii; the museum of natural history; the luclurc gallery, which 
contains several ]>ietuj’cs hv th(! great inasttjrs; ami the 
public library, which is on tin* (^n:ii Hraiicas, and contains 
50,000 volumes, besides several ^alual^le manuscripts. The 
Place Jloyale, wdiieh ])rL‘sents a figure of nine sides, is 
formed l»y as many masses of buildings constructed on a 
symmetrical jdan; lh(! gi’ound floors ari‘ occupied as shops, 
which for elegance ami splendour arc not inferior to those 
of Paris or liomlon, Tho Place (Iraslin Is smallov than | 
the Koyale, hiit it is magnifiecntly bnilt, and contains j 
several fine hotels. Suburbs arc built on several of the ' 
islands and coiinecled by bridges. 

Among the iudnstrial cstablislmieiits of Nantes are — 
sliipbiiilding yards, cotton, wool, and bein]> factories, co]>per 
and iron foundries, and gtia aiul water woiks, which employ 
a Considerable j>orlion of tliu lalxmring class; a ]»alin-oil 
^oap factory, saw-mills, currieiies and tanneries, sng:ir 
refineries, and a govovniuenl tobacco fuc.tory, where a huge 
number of women are employed. 

Though not so great as formerly, ilu? commerce of Nantes 
is still' very considerable, and its trade extends to India, 
Africa, the colonics of America, and Clnua. A few jears 
ago iihont .'1 Of lO vessels aiiiiually aniv<‘d at and dopaited 
from this port ; hut in proportion as the mercantile iiiariiio 
of St. Nazainj has increased of late years, the shipping of 
Nantes lias declined. Tlie exjiorts consist cliieflyof grain, 
■w'inc, Hour, and sugar ; and the imports of coal, iron, timber, 
eoflVe, iron ore, salt, sulphur, pepper, 

Nantes gives title to a bishop, whose see is the depart- 
ment of Loire''liifi5riem’e. It is the headqnarleis of a 
military division, and contains tribunals civil and of com- 
merce, an exchange, a council of prud’hommes, a bunk, 
custoin-lionse, a mint, a school of hydrogiiqihy, a college, 
an ecclesiastie.'il college, a school of medicine, Catliolic, 
Jewish, and I’rotestaiit colleges, norinul school, observatory, 
botanic garden, museum of natural history, antiquities, iS^c., 
and several literary and benevolent institutions. 

Nantes takes its name from the anciem. wdiose 

capital it was. Aniung the imjiortant events in its more 
modern history arc — the marriage of the Ducliess Anne to 
Louis XII. in which united Jlrctugne to France; 

the issuing of tho edict of Henry IV., 30th April, 1508, 
by wliich tho Protestants were guaranteed the free exercise 
of their religion, under certain restrictions; the revocation 
of this edict by Louis XT V. hi 1 f>85 ; the fierce but uiism;- 
ccssful attack wliich the town sustained (2Hth .Time, 17J)o) 
from the Veiidcans under Cathclineau; the unparalleled 
butcheries committed soon after hv Carrier and other re- 
publican agents ; and the arrest of the Duchess de IJcrry, 
7th Jummiy, 1832. 

NANT'iyiCH, a town of England, in the county of 
and 18 miles S.1C. of Chester, on the Birminghain and 
Liverpool Canal and river Weaver, and 10*2 miles from 
London by rail. It was formerly noted for its salt springs, 
but there is now only one brine bath, erected in 1883. Its 
Nhief branches of industry are the manufacture of sIkh'b 
for tJie London market, silk, cottons, and gloves ; and in 
the surrounding fine country, cheese of superior (piality. 
The town is old and quaint, tho chief buildings are, tlie 
parish church of the fourteenth century, the ancient hall 


of the Guild of Nantwich, tho grammar-school, and a 
modern town-hall. The population in 1881 was 7105. 
Nantwich, mentioned in Domesdaiy simply ns “ Wich,” was 
the scone, in 10G0, of nii urisnccessfnl attempt by tlui 
Clieshireinen to resist tho advanco of tho Normans. In 
J 438 and 1583 tho town suffered considerably from fire ; 
and during the parliamentary wars it was besieged by tho 
royalists under T^ord Byron, but soon afterwmds relieved 
by Sir 3’homas Fairfax. It also de,sci*ve8 notice from Lav- 
ing been the birthplace of G(*ncral Ilamson, one of the 
regicides, and of Milton's widow, who died hen* in 1726*. 

NAPH'THA (Persian nafala^ to exude"). Native 
naphtha, peUv>leum, or rock-oil exudes from the earth in 
certain parts of Asia, in Persia, and Uang<)oii, and is also 
associated with asplialt, as in the great Pitch Lake (»f Trini- 
dad. It has been long known ; it is mentioned by the 
Gre(*k historians as exuding from the ground in variems 
parts of Clmlda'a, and particularly near liuhylon. It is 
related that at Mfnnnis thei'e was a ceh^brated fountain 
which threw out its naphtha in such quantities tlial in 
building the walls of Babylon it was used to form the cou- 
e.rete. It is siipposcd to have been tlie perpetual fire of 
the Persians. Historians relate that, on the arrival of 
Alexander at Babylon he -was struck with wonder nt .seeing 
ii vast gulf that poin-cd forth streams of fire and a flood of 
naphtha, which, overflowing from its extraordinary quan- 
tity, formed a gi*cat laktMicar the gulf. This miphtlia is 
i tlcscribed us being exactly like bitumen; hut it had the 
inrqierty of taking fire so vt'ry smldeiily that, before, it 
louehed a llamc, it ignited merely from the liglit that sur- 
rounded the flame and set the air between both on fire. 'J’lie 
barbarians, be.ing desirous of showing the king the strength 
and subtle nature of ibis combustible substance, scattered 
! several drops of it up and down, after his arrival in Baby- 
lon, In that street which approached tho liousc ho had 
chosen for lii.s residence. After tlii.s, going to the other 
emi of tho street, they brought torclies near llio place.s 
where those drops had fallen (for it. was night), and tlioso 
wliich w'ere nighest tlu) torches taking firo on a sudden, 
the tliimcs ran in an instant to the otlier end, by which 
means the whole street seemed in one general conflagration. 
These ancient naphtha w’olls have their modern represen- 
tatives in tho spouting petrohmm wells <»f America and of 
Uussia, which have given rise to u gigantic, industry in 
which an immense amount of capital is engaged, and which 
has Tcvolut ionized domostie. lighting. Sec Pktkoi.kiim. 

There are .several liquids bearing in commerce the name 
of iiuphtlm. For wood naphtha .see METirvL-ALCoiioL. 

Coal-tar naphtha Is obtained by rectifying the light oil, 
which is the first ju'oduct from the. distillation of coal tar; 
it Consists of hydnu'arhons of the benzene serie.s, and con- 
tains benzene (C,|ll(j), toluene xylene 

cumene (C.^Hjo'), and eymene (CiqT- 1 ] 4 ). It is used for 
burning in lamps, but is specially valuable for tiie two first 
I hydrocarbons, liciizeno and toluene, which arc converted 
into iiitrobeiizene and nitrotoluene, and Uieii into anilino 
and toluideiie, wdiich form the bases of tho coal-tar colours. 

Boghead or Bathgate naphtha is the light oil from tho 
jiaraflin oil obtained from tlie Boghead coal and other 
shales by distilling at a low lemperuture. It contains no 
benzene, and consists mo.stly of hydrocarbons of tho 
^ pnraflin series, as hydride of he.xyl or soxtane (CoHj 4 ), 
I liydride of octyl or octane (Cfilljg), and hydiide of decatyl 
or decane (C 10 H 22 ). It is used principally as u solvent in 
vamislies, for dissolving caoutchouc, and instead of turpen- 
tine in mixing paints. 

Petroleum naphtha, petroline, or gasoline, is obtained 
I from the light oil in tho first distillation of Pktuoi.eum. 
j It contains hydrocarbons similar to those of the Boghead 
j naphtha, and is employed for the same purpose ; but it 
I contains no benzene, and neither of these naphthas can 
be used in colour making. 
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Bone naphtha is the light oil obtaincil in the destructive | 
distillation of bones; it also consists mainly of hydrocaibons. 

NAPB'THALASB. a yellow snbstanco obtained from 
nitronaplitliukiie. It is soluble in water but insoluble in 
uluohol and ether. It sublimes without melting at 250"* O. 
(482° Fahr.), and boils at a higher temperature. The 
formula is CjjyllyO. With sulpliuiic acid it forms a splendid 
violet colour, 

^APHTHALSNX. a solid crystalline hydrocarbon , 
obtainr*d in coiisiderablo quantity as a by-product in the 
distillation of coal-tar. It is often found in largo lumps 
in the street gas mains. It crystallizes out from the heavy 
oils ill largo quantities, and for a considerable lime met 
with no commercial application. It is now, however, 
largely used as a means of increasing the illuniinatiiig 
power of ordinary coal-gas. It is melted in a special 
reservoir burner, known us the albo-carbou, and the gas 
allowed to pass through it before lighting. It is a beauti- 
fully crystalline, substance with a strong tarry odour; it 
melts at 70° C. (174° Fdir.), and sublimes at 218° C. 
(424° Fahv.) It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, oils, and also in acetic acid. Tlic formula is 
It burns with a dense smoky flame, and has been 
used for the manufacture of laiiijiblaek. It is now manu- 
factured from coal-tar on a veiy large scale. It yields a 
great nmnbtir of compound chlorine and bromine derivatives, 
which are mostly crystalline, of wliicb the first in the two 
series are chloronaphlhalcnc (CJ0H7CI) and brom(»naphtha- 
Icnc (C„)H7Br). Nitric acid produces twonitro-dcrivatives, 
nitronaphtliale.no and dinitronaplitlialene ; the latter by 
the action of reducing agents yields uitrosoimphtlialenc, 
which is a beautiful rcd-colouring matter. 

Naphthalene is employed in medicine for antiseptic dress- 
ings, and ns an external application in some skin diseases. 

• NAPHTHIO'NIC ACID, an acid obtained in colour- 
less silky crystals from nitrunaphlhalcnc, by the action of 
reducing agents. It is very slightly soluble, cither in water 
or nlc<iliol. The formula is Ci^,HyNSOa. It forms a num- 
ber of crystalline salts, mostly soluble in alcohol, and called 
naphthionates. These solutions are opalescent, and trans- 
mit various shades of red and blue colours, which m*e 
ext reinel V characteristic. 

NAPHTHYL'ABIINE or NAPHTHAIilDmiC, a 

base obtained by the action of reducing agents on nitro- 
napbtbalciie. It crystallizes in silky needles, which melt 
at 50° C. (122° Falir.) and sublime unchanged at 800° C. 
(672° Falir.) It has an extremely oftensive and |)cr.sislcnt 
odour, and burns with a smoky flame. TJic fonnula is 
CjoHjjN. It turns violet on exposure to air. With 
oxidizing agents it gives rise to a number of < olouring 
matters, one of which is blue, and called oxynapbihylaminc. 
Another is red, and called azodinaphthylamiue (02oHjftN3); 
it crystallizes in splendid crystals, having a grt'eii reflection. 
Naphthylamino is a strong base, and forms numerous 
crystalline salts, mostly soluble in water and alcohol. TJic 
hydrochlorato, CjoHj,N HCl, crystallizes in needles which 
sublime unchanged at 200° C. (392° Fahr.) The hydro- 
hromatc, CjoHyN HBr, is a similar salt. The nilnite, 
Ci„Hj)NHNO;„ and the sulphate, 2(CjftIIj,N)H2S04, are 
also crystalliuo and soluble salts. The chloroplalinato and 
chloi'omcrcurato crystallize from boiling water in yellow 
scales. 

Some flue red and blue colours have been rt’oenily ob- 
tained from naphthyl compounds, and are rapidly coming 
into use in dyeing. 

NAPXBB, SIB CHARUCS, a British admiral, horn 
6th March, 1786, was the second son of Captain Napier 
of Merchistonn Hall, grandson of Francis, fifth Lord Napier, 
and cousin to thn three famous Napiers, Sir Charles, Sir 
George, and Sir William. He entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in 1800, w'as promoted lieutenant in 1805, and 
commander in 1807. He distinguished himself in the West 


Indies, and captured the TlavipouU^ a French seventy- 
four, in which ship the admiral placed him as captain. 
On his return home he was confirmed in his rank, hut ^ut 
upon half-pay, and after spending some time in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, he went out to Portugal to visit his 
cousins, and was wounded at Busaco. On his return homo 
he was appointed in 1811 to a naval command in tli^ 
Mediterranean, where he rendered himself so formidable by 
his daring and reckless exploits that he w'as known mid 
feared as “ Mad Charlie ” along tin* whole of tins French 
and Italian Mediterranean coast. In 1818 he sewed on 
the coast of America, and ho led the way in llie hazardous 
ascent and descent of the Potomac. He was made a C.B. 
in 1815, and being paid oil’ married a Mrs. Klers, a widow 
with four cliildn*!!. He sc-ttled at Pm’is, where he lost all 
his capital in unfortunate steanihoiit speenlutions, and in 
1829 he was appuiiiled to the Galatea. Tn 1888 he 
entered the service of thcj const it ulioual party of Portugal, 
and was appointed to the command of the Portuguese fleet. 
He d«*featcd the Miguelite fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
6th July, 1883, and for his success was creatc‘d full admiral 
and Viscount Cape St. VineeiiL in the peerage, of lN)rtngal. 
Ills zealous atttMTipts, howtjver, to reorganize the navy of that 
country wen' thwart(‘(l by ofiiciiil iinhucility until he quitted 
the Portuguese scwicc in disgust, and returning to Eng- 
land his name uns restored to the navy Ikt, and he was 
appointed to the Vowev/uU eighty-four guns, on the Levant 
station. When the war broke out between the Porte and 
IVleiu'inet Ali, he was sent to Syria and appointed second 
in command. Here he defeati'd the Egyptians at Kelbzcr, 
stormed Sidon, 2Clli September, 1840, and for this and 
other important services was made a K.C.B. In 1811 ho 
w'cnt on half-pay, imd in 1842 was returned in tla* Liberal 
interest for Maiylebone, but lost his seat in 1846. Ho 
commanded the Ch.nniel Hoot from 1846 to 1818, but was 
suspended by Sir Francis Baring on account of his attacks 
oil naval inaladinini.stration. On tJio outbreak of the 
Eusslan War Sir Cbarlrs was :ii)poiiited to the command 
of the Baltic, fleet, hoisting his Hag in Fehimary, 1854. 
With ill-manned ships and destitute of pilots and gunboats, 
he effected little beyond the capture of Boiriarsuud, ICtli 
August. On his return to England in December, he was 
deprived of his connn.'ind, his re(pn st for a court-martud 
being refused. In 1855 he was elected member of Parli- 
ment for Southwark, and retained his seat until his death 
6th November, 1 860. 

lie was the author of a “ History of the Wav of Succes- 
biou in Ikrtugal” (1836); “The War in Syria'* (1842); 
“ The Navy, its Past and Present State ” (i861) ; inul he 
furnished materials for ^Ir. E.arp’s “History of the Baltic 
Campaign.'’ (Sco Major-General E. Napier's “‘Life and 
Corrcspomh'nce of Admiral Sir Charles Nay»i<T, K.C.B.,” 
two voLs, London, 1862.) 

NAPIER, SIB CHARLES JAMES, G.C.B., a dis- 
tinguished military officer, nas the eldest son ot the Hon. 
George Xapii'i- and Lady Sarah Lennox, and born on the 
lOlli of August, 1782. His eai*ly jears were passed in 
Ireland, where he was educated by bis father, and gave 
abundant proofs of his daring courage and resolute will. 
At the age of twelve he obtained, 31st January, 1794, an 
ensign’s commission in the 22nd Begimcnt of foot, and was 
gazetted a lieutenant on the 8tli of the following May. 
After various changes, Chailes Nayiicr was promoted in 
1806 to a majority in the 50th, and in the absence of its 
colonel, commanded the rogiinent during Sir John Moore’s 
adiance, into Spain, and the famous retreat which ter- 
minated with the battle of Coruna. In the fight he showed 
the most brilliant valour, received five vrouuds, was taken 
prisoner, and was only saved from a cruel death by tho 
humanity of a Frenchman named Guibort. Marshal Ney 
ti-eatcd him with great kindness, and released him upon 
his recovery from his wounds, on condition that he did not 
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BciTC until exchanged. In January, 1810, Napier returned 
to liis regiment, and in a few months later joined Welling- 
ton's army in the Peninsula as a volunteer. ITe distin- 
guished himself at the Coa, and again at Busaco, where lie 
was sevc^rely wounded in the face. After sharing in the 
victory of Fuentes d’Onorc and the siege of Biulajoz, he 
was recalled to England to reorganize the 102nd liegiment, 
of which ho hud been appointed lieutenant 'Colonel. He 
was at Bcnnnda, and in North America, during the cam- 
paigns whi(ih culminated in the “crowning glory” of 
Waterloo, hut returned in time to assist at the storming of 
Cambray. 

He was now jnit on half-pay, but improved his leisure 
by the study of military strategy. Appointed military 
resident at Oephalonia in 1822, with characteristic energy 
lie devoted himself to tlie iinproveinent of the island and 
the development of its resources ; built moles and streets 
and market-places; laid out roa<ls, and conferred such 
benefits on the Cephaloncse that his memory is still green 
among tlicin, and lie is nffectionately called “the Father.” 
But his imperious nature, which would submit to no inter- 
ference, embroiled liiin with the home anthoritics, and in 
1830 ho was compelled to resign his post. In 1838 his 
services were recognized offi(;i:illy by his elevation to a 
knight-conipanionslii]) of llio Bath ; and in tlie following 
year he was appointed to the command of the northern 
district of England, wln'rc an insurrection was appre- 
lieiided among the Chai lists, but lie eom\)letc*ly cowed the 
disatlectcd by llie skill and vigour of his military dispositions. 

The ability he had displayed in this critical duty, and 
his well-known energy, insrkisl him out for <‘mplo}nncnt 
in India; and after a twelvemonth’s service at Bombay, 
where he inaugurated that system of military reform which 
afterwards made him so famous, he w*as directed, in August, 
1812, to assume the eommaiul of tJic provinces of Ppper 
and J.ower Seinde. I'ho aspect of affairs was lowering. 
The Ameers, long disaffected to our rule, had been encour- 
aged by the recent disasters to our arms in Afglianistan, 
and w’cro rapidly preparing for hostilities while jirofcssing 
submission. Napier, b(‘licvmg that war was inevitable, 
dtlennined on striking the lirst blo>v. One of his first 
military acldeveinenls in tlic cain]ndgii was the capture 
mid destruction of the strong fort known as tlio Kmaiiin- 
Cliur, a feat described by Wellington as one of the most 
rcinaikable he had ever kno>vii to he performed or Iiad 
ever read of. 

On the 17tli of February, 1813, w’ith only 1800 hifaiitiy 
mid 800 cavalry, he encountered the lirlooeliees iiearMcance, 
and after a desperate struggle completely defeated them. 
7'Jic Ameers were 35,000 strong; hut Brilisli steadiness, 
and Napier's generalship, prevailed over tlu; im-qiiality of 
mimhcrs, and over their liery valour. TJicy weie diivcn 
from llie fij;ld witli a loss of tJOOO men. Thu killed and 
wounded of the British forces amounted to 270. Hydera- 
bad now surrendered, and six of tlie Ameers made suh- 
mi.s‘;ioii ; but Shere Mohammed, surnamed the Lton^ still 
lield out. Napier gave him battle at Duhba on tho 24th 
of March — 5000 men against 25,000 — and completely 
crushed him. Sciiide was f(n*mally annexed to the British 
empire, and Sir Charles appointed govenvir with despotic 
liow'ors. He proved to be as great an administrator as lie 
had been a soldier, and his rule was marked by a vast im- 
provement in. tlie condition of tlic province. 

Bi’iiken by age, climate, sickness, and toil, he returaed 
to England in 1847, .and was received wa'tli a wcleomu 
worlliy of his unpar;dleled services. But he enjoyed a 
^ cry brief repose. In 1848 the war of the I'nnjab bmku 
mit, iind assumed an a.spee.t of such perilous import that 
the public mind became greatly nhvnned, and demanded 
that the conqueror of Seinde should be sent to save the 
British Enipii’o. lie set out from England in March, 1849, 
but on reaching India in May found the struggle was tiver. 


For two years, however, he remained in the country carry- 
ing out some much-needed military reforms, correcting 
abu.scs, and endeavouring to infuse a fresh sjiirit into tho 
Indian army. Unfortunately he came into collision with 
Lord Dalhousio, tJie governor-general, and resigning his 
command, returned to England in March, 1851. His 
career wa.s at an end. Worn with incessant activity, men- 
tal and physical, he passed the remainder of his life in 
dignified retirement, and died on the 29th of August, 
1863, having just completed his seventy-first year, 'i'hu 
annals of the British army contain many illustrious namp.s, 
hut few are more deserving of being held in honour by 
Englishmen than that of the conqueror of Sciiide. 

NAPIER, SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS PATRICK, 
a gallant soldier and able historian, was the younger 
brother of tlie preceding, and born in 1785 at Custletowm, 
near Celbridgc, in the county of Kildare. In his fifteenth 
year he. entered tho army as an ensign, and in 1804 
.attained the riiiik of captain. His eondtiet at the siege of 
Copenhagen, and the battle of Kioje in 1807, showed that 
he was made of the true Napier stuff. In 1808-9 ho 
seiwed nn(l(T Sir John Moore, and fought at the battle of 
Cornno. Ho was actively engaged in tlie wlude Peninsular 
War from 1809 to 1814, Jed tho 43rd Kegiiiient with 
brilliant valour, was four times severely wounded, and 
recci^td seven decorations for the battles of Busaeo, Sala- 
manca, Fuentes d’Onore, tho Nivelle, the Nivo, and Orlhes. 

In 1811 ho was promoted to a majority, heeamc lieu- 
tenant -colonel in November, 1818; colonel in July, 1830; 
and attained the rank of major-general in November, l8dl. 
In tbe following year be was appointed llcMilenunt-govcnior 
of Jersey, an oftico which ho held until 1 848, when he was 
created a knight-companion of the Batli. lint the work 
by wJiich he will be best known to posterity is his “ His- 
tory of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of 
Frait»'e, from the year 1807 to the year 1814.” On this 
mngmim ojniF, which is one of the finest military' histories 
of the world, lie bestowed tho labour of eighteen years. 
Its impartiality has been acknowledged by foreign critics; 
its explanations of strategical ojierations arc remarkable 
for Ihoir lucidity; the style is grave and eloquent; and 
the battle-seenc.s are painted in the liveliest colours. Sir 
Willlnm was also the author of some political treatises, 
reviews, a “History of the Conquest of Scindii” (1845); 
the “History of the Administ ration of Seinde” (1851); 
and ’a biography of his illustrious brother (1857), He 
died 121h February, 1860, aged seventy-five. 

NAPIER, JOHN, of Merehistoun, was born at Mcr- 
chistoun (kistle, near Edinburgh, in the year 1650. His 
name has been variously written. Besides the Latinized 
forms Neper and Neperus, wo meet with Naper, Napier, 
and Nepuir. From tho date of Napier’s matriculation into 
tlie University of St. Andrew's in the year 1562-63, to 
the publication of his fanciful “]*lain Discuveiy of the 
licvelation of St. John” in 1593, scarcely anything is 
known concerning him. In 1593 he was chosen by llio 
General Assembly ono of tho commissioners nppointed to 
connteraet the attempts of tlie Roman Catholics against 
Protestantism, then recently established. In the year 
1594 he WHS first known to be occnpied'witli the discovery 
of a method which should supersede the long and laborious 
arithmetical operations wliich the solution of the most 
simple trigonometrical prolilcms then exacted. This re- 
sulted in the. famous invculion of Icgarithms. 

Napier's Tables were published in 1614. The principle 
of tlieir construetioii Napier at first withheld, “waiting 
the judgment nnd censure of mathematicians before expos- 
ing the remainder to the malignity of the envious.” This 
explanation was given in a posthumous work, edited by Ids 
third son Robert, and published in 1619. From the date 
of the publication of the liOgarithmic Canon until the 
death of Nfipier, wliich took place tho following year, there 
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18 little recorded of him tliat demands particular notice, 
except liis connection with Bri^j^s. [See LoiiARiTiiMS.] 
II is “ Kiibdologise, sou Numerationis per Virpilas, libri 
duo” (Edinburgh, 1617, 12mo.), was the last of his literary 
pr(»ductions. 

Napier died at Merchistoun on the 3rd or 4th of April, 
1617, O.H., and was interred in the cathedral church of 
St., Giles at Edinburgh. He was twiee married. Of 
his imj>rovcinonts in trigonometry it is suflSnient to men- 
tion the elegant theorems known as Napic'r’s “ Analo- 
gies,” and his theorem of the “ five circular parts,” which 
furnishes a ready solution of all the cases of right-angled 
spherical triangles. 

NAPIBR’S BONBS, or RODS, were a contrivance 
of John Napier to faeilitate the performance of multiplication 
and division, explained by him in Ins “ Kabdologiaj,” pub- 
lished ill 1617. The invention would have been perhaps 
more employed, hut for his discovery of logarithms. The 

bones ” are slips of ivory 3 inches long and a little over 
a quarter of an inch wide. 

NAPLES. The foniier kingdom of Naples, which is 
now divided into several provinces, eriibruced a small 
part of the centre and the whole of the south of the 
Italian peninsula. The region includes tlic higiiest points 
and wildest scenery of the Apennines, and further pos- 
sesses a fine climate and a soil overflowing almost spon- 
taneously with the choicest productions for the use of 
man. But the mass of the people, more especially in the 
tow’iis, are wrctclu'tl objects to observers fnjiii northerly 
latitudes, ill-clad and ill-housed, partly owing to long ad- 
ministration under an absolute government, and partly to 
tbeir own indolence. AVitli little labour a supply of vege- 
table and farinaceous food is secured, olives, wine, Indian 
oorn, legumes, and fruit, to whicb small fish found in 
shoals along (be shores is readily added. Fuel is not 
needed, except for ])repariiig meals, wliere the sun furnishes 
the requisite warmth for personal comfort ; the same cause 
bflers au excuse for iiulifferoncc to clothing and house 
accoinraodation ; and thus tbc very bounty of nature is 
turned into a curse by a population indisposed to industry, 
to whom it is the height of enjoyment to lounge and gossip 
in the tliorongbfarcs, busk in tlie sunbeams, or slumber in 
the shade. The provmecB contain many sites of great 
Bccnic beauty and classical interest, unique remains of 
ancient rivilixation, found in the cities which have been 
exhumed from the load ol volcanic ashes under which they 
were buried for centuries, llerculancum and rompeii. 
With Sicily, tlic south -western portions form the earth- 
quake region of Holy, visited by bliocks of tronendous 
violence in the last century, commencing in 1788, when 
chasms were ojiened in tbc grvmiid, stivuins were diverted 
into fresh channels, and all buildings near the focus of 
diNtiirbancc were levelled, to the destruction of thousands 
of lives. The inhabitants of the countries composing the 
former kingdom of Naples are derived from various and 
mixed races. The descendants of the uncient Sainnites, 
Pcligni, Marsi, Frcntaiii, Lucaniuns, and other people of 
old Italian origin, the Etruscan Campanians, the wild 
Brnttii, and the Greek population of the coast, combined 
with Runians and Latins to form the present Neapolitans. 
The Longobards, the Normans, the Spaniards, and other 
foreign nations, have aided in the formation of the national 
character. 

The district was conquered by the Romans in the third 
century n.c. After the fall of the Western Empire it was 
occupied by Ostrogoths and Lombards, then by Romans 
from the Eastern Empire, who in their turn were eonslantly 
harassed by Arabian bauds whicb attacked them by sea, 
and who linally succumbed in the eleventh century to the 
Norman settlers. The Hohenstaufen family next held the 
country from 1194 to 1264. In 1266 Chaiics of Anjou 
gained possession of Naples and established his dominion, 


which was secured by the cruel execution in 1268 of Con- 
radin, the lawful heir. His power, however, having ijoeii 
Impaired by tbc Sicilian Vespers, oOtli May, 1282, vapidly 
declined in etjusequenee of the crimes and degeneracy of 
the royal family, and of disastrous w'ars with tlie island of 
Sicily, then in possession of the Aragonese. Clinrles VIII. 
of France, as heir of tlie Anjou family, undertook a cam- 
paign against Naples and gained possc'ssion of tlic kingdom 
in a few days, but was unable to retain it. 11 is successor 
Louis Xll. allied himself with Ferdinand the Catholic of 
Spain with a view to conquer Naples, hut in consi-quencc 
of dissensions was compelled to abandon his enterprise 
after the victory of Gonsalvo da Cordova on the Liris. 
Naples, like Sicily and Sardinia, then yic‘ldcd to the power 
of Spain, which maintained her dominion till 1713, the 
chief event of this j)eriod being the rising of Masaniello. 
After falling niuler the house of Ifapsburg it reviTted to 
the house of Bourbon in 1734, and it remained under 
their rule for the rest of the century. In 1806 Napoleon 
created his brother Joseph king of Naples, who w'us suc- 
ceeded in 1808 by Ills brother-in law Muiat. In June, 
1816, King Ferdinand, who with the aid of the English 
had meamvhilo iniiintalned his ground in Sicily, returned 
to Naples, and in his person the Bourbon dynasty was 
restored. In Miiv, i860, Garibaldi began bis victorious 
march through Sicily and Calabria, which ended at Niqdcs 
ill August. Ill the meantime the Fiedinonlcse troops, at 
the instigaliou of Ca\our, bad also entered the kingdom of 
Naples. On 1st October, Francis II. w'as defeated in a 
Bkirniish on the Voltnrno. On Till October, \’ictor Em- 
inaimel and Garibaldi entered Naples sidi* by side amid the 
greatest popular cntlmsinsm. Fiancis was then besicgc'd 
at Gaetu, and at length cunijiellcd to surrender and retire 
to Rome. 

NAruca, ruoviNcic oj', is the name of the metropolitan 
province of lbt‘ old kingdom of the I'wo Sicilies, which 
includes the capital and the territory round the bay from 
Cape ^Ii.seiium and Cuma on the west to Custellarnavc and 
Sorrento on the south-east. The islands of Iseliia and 
ITocida belong also to the province of Naples. The pro- 
vince is diviiled into four districts — (1) Naples ; (2) Poz- 
zuoli, w’liich inelndes the whole western division and the 
islands; (3) Castellamarc, wbieb comprises the territory 
at tbc base of Mount Vc‘SuviuB, and the coast opposite 
Naples as far as Sorrento ; Casoriu, which comprehends a 
tract of the Campanian plain stretching north of the range 
of hills behind the city of Naples. Ihc population of tlie 
province in 1882 was 992,398. 

NArLics {Aapoli^ in Italian), a city of Italy, formerly 
capital of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, is situated on 
the northern coast of the fine hay of the same name, and 
partly at the foot and partly on the slope of a range of 
hills. The south-east side of the bay is formed by kloiite 
Sant’ Angelo, a s])iir of the Apennines, 6001) feet in height, 
which is connected with tla; island of C.apri by a reef of 
rock. At its base lie the villages of Massa Lubren.se, 
Sorrento, Vico Equciise, and Cast ellamure, near the ancient 
StabijT, w'bieli w'as overwhelmed by an erupti»)n. The other 
sides of th(5 bay are bounded by the Campanian plain, the 
surface of whicb has undergone numerous changes in con- 
Bcqucnce of vcdcanic agency. In the middle of the plain 
between the chain of Sant’ Angelo and the hilly district 
north of Naples rises Mount Vesuvius, dividing it into two 
distinct districts, the southern of which is intersected by 
the river Same, and the northern by the Sebeto. The 
plain, as w’cll as the slopes of Vesuvius itself, is luxuriantly 
fertile and one of the most densely peopled districts in 
the woild. Naples, which stretches cast tow^ards the 
plain, nearly to the Sebeto, is to a ^eat extent Bituated 
on a slight volcanic eminence. This tract is identical 
with the Camp? Phlegraci, so frequently mentioned by tli« 
ancients, w’bich extended from Naples to Cuinse. In the 
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direction of Castellnmare and beyond the Sarno are situated ' 
tlic, ruins of Pompeii, and there arc numerous villages on 
the site of the ruined Herculaneum. 

Seen from the sea Naples appears in the fonn of two 
crescents, of very unequal depth, one on the cjust and the 
other oil the west, divided by the point of Castcl dell’ Ovo 
and the hill of Pizzofalcone, which is behind it. The east- 
ern crescent, which includes the groat bulk of the city, 
faces the south-east, and is bounded by the lull of Gupodi- 
moiite to the north, and that of Sant’ Elmo or Krmo to the 
west, crowned by the castle of tliat name, which commands 
the town. Between these two hills is a considerable de- 
pression, on wliich the suburbs of La Sniiitu and L’lnfras- 
enta are built. TJio slope of tlin liill of Capodimoiite is 
likewise covered with liuiiscs, forming the suburbs called 
Miracoli nud Le Vergiiii. I'o tlie eastward the town is 
open to the plain of Campania. From the barrier of Capo 
di (’liiiio, at the entrance from Koine, a suect'ssion of lino 
streets traverses tlio body of the town to the sea, the 
jn incipal of which, the Via di Koma, about a mile in length, 
runs due soutli, and divides the old city, which is east of 
it, from the new districts. The Via di Koiria terminates 
in the Plaza before the royal palace, and the final portion 
of it is famous by the older name of the “ Toledo.” The old 
city forma a Sijuarc of about a mile on each side. Part 
of its walls, tow'ers, and ditches still remain, and several 
of the gates are standing. This part of the town, AAhich 
is in a i)lain, has narrow streets and lofty massive houses, 
many of them six or seven storeys high; it is very thickly 
inlial)ited. West of the Via di Roma numerous streets 
run up the hill of Sant’ Elmo. South of the hill of Smit’ 
Elmo, and between it and the point of Pizzofalcone, is 
another depression, wliich afl'ords a carriage communication 
between the Koma and tlie western ereseoiit, or new pait 
of the town, ivliieh is called by the general luuno of Chiaja 
(the quay). TJiis part, which is much contracted between 
the hills and tlie H(‘a, extends in length about a mile and 
a half belw'een the liill of Pizzofalcone to the east and that 
of Posilij)o to the west. (Lucullus lived on the Pizzofalcone ; 
Virgil did much of his host work at Posilijto.) There ai’C 
two fine roads to Pozzuoli, and homo line mansions have 
recently been erected in this part of Naples, 

^lost of the new buildings at Naples arc in a good 
architectural style, but many of the older om*s are either 
overloaded with ornaments or disproportionate in their 
parts. The most remarkable are — (1) Tlie royal palace, 
“ Lft Reggia," a large mass of buildings, 400 fcM>t in lengtli, 
with three orders of pillars, one above the other, Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian. The palace contains a number of 
fine pictures, the royal printing-press, ami the royal porce- 
lain manufactory. In plans were inado ftu- its ex- 

terior einhcllislirucnt. Nurn* tlie palace arc the arsenal, 
the cannon fomidry, the WTt dock, the Castcl Nuovu, ami 
tlio grand opera house. (2) The palace, museum, and 
library, calk'd Dcgli Studj,” arc in the northern part of 
the town, at. the foot of tlic hill of Capodimonte; tliis 
museum (the IVIuseo Nazionale) is one of the richest in 
Europe in sculptures; and the library contains a fine 
collection of works, (fi) The ehurclics and chapels of 
Naples amount to more than 300; hut in general they 
are ix-markahle for their monuments, paintings, and other 
aeccssoi‘io.s, rather than for their architecture. The 
cathedral, begun by Masuccio, a Neapolitan architect and 
sculptor of the thirteenth century, has been sinee repeatedly 
altered, ornamented, end spoiled. The interior is rich in 
^nciunt columns of valuable marbles; it also contains a 
S])lemlid mausoleum of Chailes 1. of Anjou, the conqueror 
of Naples. The adjoining chapel of San Gennoro is rich 
in paintings. The remaining churches contain many 
valuahh* paintings and sculptures. (4) The royal palace 
of Capndimont.c! is lieavy structure, but is remarkable for 
its fine situation, tbc e^icellent road leading to it, con- 


structed by the French, its extensive park and hunting 
grounds, and the adjoining obsoiTatory. On the slope of 
tlio liill is the Chinese College, for the education of young 
Chinese, who, after taking holy orders, return to their 
country as missionaries. On another part of the hill of 
Capodimonte is the botanical garden. 

Naples has many charitable institutions, such as the 
great hospital Degli Incurabill; the foundling ]iospit|il; 
tho school for tlio deaf and dumb; the asylum for the 
blind ; the Reclusorio, or general workhouse for able-bodied 
poor, with a school annexed to it, and which contains 
about 8000 poor ; San Gennaro dei roveri, for the poor 
who are unable to work; San Francesco di Soles, and 
several other minor hospitals and houses of refuge. There 
are a large and increasing number of public schools, a 
medic.al college, a veterinary college, two military schools, 
a college of pilots, a most interesting aquai'ium, and a 
conservatorio, or school of music. The museum contains 
an immense collection of antiquities, sculptures, frescoes, 
mosaics, bronzes, &c., and the famous objects found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Tho university, occupying the 
old college of the Jesuits, has a valuable library. There 
are four public libraries, and several theatres, among which 
the Opera San Carlo is one of the largest in Italy. Tlic 
streets used to be infested with mendicants of both sexes, 
but this nuisance is largely abated. There are sixty 
chai'itable institutions, comprising hospitals for the sick 
(sometimes with 2000 patients), blind, poor, orphans, and 
for the British and Americans. 

The manufactures are gloves, so.ap, perfumery, silks, 
artificial flowers, corals, eartluoivvare, hats, and carriages. 
Therci are typo-fouiidrics, and iron and glass works. Tlie 
imports are manufactured go()d.s and colonial produce. 
Naples is the first maritime city of South Italy, and has 
several ports — tho I’orto Piccolo is now used for boats 
only ; the Porto Grande is for passenger and mercantile 
steam vessels ; another port was opened in 18G4, and in 
18G9 one was constnicted in the island of Procida, in the 
Bay of Naples. The Porto Milltai'c is a modern harbour, 
exclusively for ships of the navy. The most remarkable 
of the palaces of the nobility arc tho Palazzo Gravina or 
Orsini, Palazzo Maddaloui, that of San Severe, iliat of Della 
Kocca, those of Fnmcavilla, Stigliano, Berio, &c. Naples was 
formerly not so well supplied with water as Rome, and 
has not such handsome fountains. Works, however, were 
opened in 1886 fur giving an ample supply by conducting 
to Naples, from a distance of about 20 miles, ibe spring 
waters of the basin of Senmo, which arc of tho greatest 
purity. Thu neighbourhood abounds in delightful walks. 
Snow for cooling drinks and for ices is hroughl from the 
inounliiiii of Castellainaro, where it is kept in large rcscr- 
voins. The population of the city of Naples in 1882 was 
404,314, it l^ing thus by far the largest city in Italy. 

Naples, or Neapolis, that is, “ new city,” was a Greek 
colony from Cnmsc. The date of its origin is not known. 
It n^ccived colonists from Chalkis, Pith^koosa, and Athens ; 
and subsequently admitted some Campanians also among 
the body of citizens. It became allied to tho Samnites, 
but after their subjugation by Rome mmntaiued its iiulo- 
pcndcnce as a republic, and during the second Punic War 
sent ambassadors to Rome to propose un alliance against 
Hannibal. It continued afterwards in alliance with Rome 
and became a municipinm. After the fall of tho empire it 
was taken by the Goths, retaken by Belisarius, and lastly 
destroyed by Totila, in 643. It was afterwai'ds rebuilt, and 
governed successively by tho Longobards, the native dukes, 
and the Normans. Naples was one of tho last towns which 
submitted to the Normans ; it acknowledged King Roger I. 
of Sicily as its sovereign abont 1187. 

NAPLES YELLOW, tbo name of a pigment used in 
oil painting and enamelling, and formerly manufactured at 
Naples, it is a basic antimouiate of lead. 
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NAPOLEON L, Emperor of tbc French, was of Cor- 
«lcnu bii’tli. Ills name was Napoleom Jiunnaparte^ but 
while yet a young man, certainly by 1796, ho dropped the 
foreign » in his surname, and Imd long before Frcnchiiicd 
his Christian name. Ho never used the aristocratic de.” 

Napoleon, according to llie received date, expressly cor- 
roborated by his brother Joseph, was born on 15th August, 

] 7 69. But in a man so phenomenally mendacious nothing 
miftt bo taken for granted. Onr suspicions are iiitensided 
•wIk;!! we Irani from registers and pa])or8 that Madame 
Buonaparte gave birtli to a son christened Nahulione on 
7th .Taiiuary, 1768. If we consider that in 1779, when 
application was made for cntiyinto the free military school 
«»f Bricuno, Napoleon (if he wore “Nahulione”) would have 
been over the statutory ago of ten, and therefore inadmis- 
sible, wo get ttt c}nce a grave reason for misstatement on 
the subject, Joseph, probably the second son, and born 
in 1769, would then be put down as the elder by exchange 
-of birth dates. Tlie published date of birth being 1.5th 
August, 1769, and Joseph being always acknowledged as 
the elder brother, we may take these statements in the 
present article to avoid constant correction. 

Napoleon was then, by the received version, the second 
son of Carlo Maria de Buonaparte (horn 1746) and Letizia 
llamolino (bom 1 750), both natives of Corsica. The family 
of de Buonaparte was by origin Tuscan and not Corsican, 
but bad been sotth'd in tlie island from about 1540. It 
was on the Golden Book (of nobility) of Genoa, and had 
received letters of nobility from the Grand-duke of 'ruscaiiy 
in 1740. 

Before the birtli of Napoleon, bis father had sensed 
under Paoli in tbc defence of Corsica against the French, 
to wlioin the Genoese bad sold the island. The entire 
submission of Corsica to France took place in June, 1769, 
about a month before the accepted date of Napoleon’s 
birth, who, thci*efore, legally speaking, was born a subject 
of France. In the following September, when Count Mar- 
bmuf, the French commissioner, convoked the States of 
Corsica, consisting of three orders, nobility, clergy, and com- 
mons, the family of Buonapoi-te, having shown tlieir titles, 
were registered among tlic Fmich nobility ; and Carlo some 
years afterwards repaired to Paris us ineinlicr of a deputa- 
tion of his order to Louis XVI. He was soon aftenvards 
appointed judicial assessor of Ajaccio. Ho was then in 
straitened circumstances, and througli Count Mai*ba;uf’s 
interest he obtained the free admission of his son Napoleon 
to the military school of Bricnnc ns a king’s pensioner. 

Napoleon left Corsica for Brieiino when he was, by 
supposition, in bis tenth year, in April, 1779. At 
Jkienne, where he spent five yoai's and a half, lie made 
great progress in mathematics, but showed less disposition 
for litci'ature and ibo study of languages. There was 
nothing extraordinar}’' in young Napoleon’s school life ; ho 
was a clever, steady, studious hoy, and nothing more. At 
this school he became acquainted with young de Bonrrienne, 
who was later on to be his faithful friend, and in the time 
of power ins secretaiT, and whose memoirs arc tlicrcforo of 
priceless importance” Bo Bourrieime won the passionate 
young Corsican’s love by being the only one who did not mock 
his Italian dialect, his queer name, his poor island home. 

Napoleon left Bricnnc 17th October, 1784, for the 
Military School at Paris, there to continue his course of 
studies till ho had attained the age required for entering 
the army. His leaving cerii6cato is extremely enrious. 
The following are some of its phrases : — “M. de Buonaparte 
(Napol<?on), born 15th August, 1769, 4 feet 10 inches 
10 lines in height (that is in old Frencli feet, equal to 
5 feet 4 inches of our measure), has finished his fourth 
form ; health, exrallent; character, obedient; conduct, very 
regular ; has always distinguished himself by his applica- 
tion to mathematics. He will make on* exceMent sailor, 
^nd deserves admission to the £colo Militniro at Paris.” 


The “excellent sailor” left the £cole ^lilitaire after 
about a year’s study, in September, 1785, and received his 
commission .as sub-lieutenant in the regiment of nrtiUery 
de la Fbrc, and was soon aftenvards promoted to a first 
lieutenancy in tlio artillery regiment of Grenoble, stationed 
at Valence. His father had just previously died at Mont- 
pellier of cancer in the stomach. An old great-uncle, the 
Archdeacon Lucicn of Ajaccio, now acte.d us father to the 
family ; he was rich, and Carlo li:i(! left his cliildron poor. 
Napoleon’s cider brother Josepli, after r^^ceiving his educa- 
tion at tlio College of Antun in Burgundy, returned to 
Corsica, where iiis mother, sisters, and younger brother 
residt'd. Napoleon, while at Valence vvitli his regiment, 
was allowed 1 200 francs yearly from his family (probably 
from the archdeacon), which, added to his j)ay, enabled him 
to live comfortably and to go into good society. While at 
Valence, he wrote a dissertation in answer to Baynal’s 
question, “Wlmt are the principles and institutions by 
wliieb mankind may obtain tlie, greatest happiness?” The 
Academy of I.yons adjudged him the? prize. 

When the Bevolutioii first broke out lie was at Valence with 
his regiment. He deserted his post, and procured, by very 
unsenipulous means, his election as lieutenant-colonel of 
volunteers in Ajaccio; at the Kastc'i* festi\al lu* attempted 
to seize the town, but was repulsed, and then fl(;d to France. 
It would appear that he bad designs upon Corsica at this 
time, and not France. Ills desertion was forgiven, and in 
October, 1792, be beeanie a captain in the n*giinent of 
Grenoble artillery. He was at Paris in 1792, wretcliedly 
poor, in company with his faithful Bourrienno, himself 
scarcely less miserabhs, trying to earn .a pittance by specu- 
lation in houses and lands in a small way. The pair often 
went hungry. One day, s<*eing u large excited mob, they 
followed them, and witnessed the attack on tlie Tuileries, 
on the 20th of June, 1792, “677/0 coqlUmc!" cried Na- 

j pollen (whf» nhvnys used It.alian expletives when excited), 
as he saw the poor king led forth to the palace windows with 
a red cap of liberty stuck on his head to appease the moli. 
Then, with that eontempt of the “canaille,” that cool 
judgnumt of what was tlie right thing to do, and that dis- 
regard of human life which always distinguished his career, 
he jirocccdcd — “ How could they allow those despicable 
wretelies to enter the pnlm:e ? Why, a few discliai'gcs of 
grape-shot among them would have made them all take to 
their heels ; tliey wonhl be running yet .at this moment ! ” 
lie witnessed also the scenes of the lOtli of August, and 
soon after lie left Pai*is to retnni to Lis family in Corsica. 
General Paoli then lield the chief authority in that island, and 
Napoleon served him in .in unsneeessful attack upon Sardinia. 
As the hon'ors of the Bevolution began to declare tlicm- 
selves Paoli called upon Iiis countrymen to shake off tlie 
French yoke. Tlie Englisli fleet app<*ared on the coast, 
and the French were obliged to quit tbc island. Na]»olcon, 
who h.ad taken the French side, left about May, 1793, and 
his inother and sisters with liim, as also the Abbe Fescli 
(the iiiimensely wealthy Ciudinal Fesch of the consulate 
and the empire), a lialf-brother of hladnine, Buonaparte 
vivrc. After seeing them safe to Marseilles, Napoleon went 
to join tlie 4th regiment of artilleiy, whicli was stationed 
at Nice with the army intend<?d to act against Italy. 

Napoleon was at Paris in September, 1793. Being 
known us a good artillery ofiiecr, he was sent to join the 
besieging army before Tinilon, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of nvtilleiy'. Napoleon constructed his batteries 
with great skill, and the works which commanded the 
harbour wen* earned by the Fre ich, after a sharp resistance 
from the English, in which the British comm.ander, General 
O’Hara, was taken prisoner, and Bonaparte received a 
bayonet wound. Upon tliis the evacuation of the place was 
resolved upon by the allies. In consequence of Ids services 
at the taking of Toulon, Bonaparte was raised by General 
Dugoimnier tc the rank of brigadier-general of artillery, in 
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Fol)rn.iry, 1794, Tvith the chief command of that depart- 
nxjiit of the Army of the South, lie then joined the army 
under General Dumorbion, which wuh stationed at the foot 
of the Maritime Alps, and 80 made the campaign of 1794 
ngninst the J‘iedraontese troops. 

On the i:Hh July, 1794, the deputies of the Convention 
sent Ponaparte to examine the fortifications of (hmoa, and 
to observe the conduct of the Genoese government. These | 
instructions were dated Loana, and signed Iticord, Ricord ; 
and the younger Robespierre were then commissioners. ] 
^Meantime the revolution of the 9th and Ihtli Tlicrmidor I 
(27lli and 2Kth July) took place, w’hpn Rol>espii*mi fell, 
and his party was proscribed. On Ronaparte’s return from 
Genoa to headcpiarters b<* was placed under arrest as a 
Robuspierrist, but was relejised in a fortnight. His coolness 
under examination and his gootl service with the colours 
saved his life; hut tlie ofiicers a])pointed under Jacobin 
auspices were in ill-favour under the cfmiitcr-revolution, 
and Bonapaitc was dismissed from the Italian army and 
transferred to that of La N'endde, eng.'iged in suppressing 
a royahVt rising. Jle was also degraded to tlx? rank of 
simple biigadicr. lie left the army in hot haste, hurried 
to Paris, flatly refused the reduction in rank, and <leclined 
to go to La N’cndee, except as gejicral in c5onnnand of 
the artillery. In consequonce he was dmnmcd from the 
army^ a fact iu»t until recently at all generally known. 
The date of his dismissal was loth September, 1794, 
and it was an act of the Goinniitlee of 1‘uhlic Safety. 
“ You arc too young to command iu chief,” said Aubry to 
him. ‘‘We ag*; quickly on the battlefield, citizen,” was the 
cool reply, “ and I have just come from there,” 

Now I brown on his own resources, at the age of 25, living 
and starving with Rouirienno as before, pawning books or 
clutlies for a dinner, with his frjmtic amhition gnawing at 
his lieart far worse than any hunger, llonaparto turned 
his thoughts to the East. He oflered to the govcriimtMit 
(August, 1795) to lead 2500 artillerymen to Turkey, there 
to train up an effective force and construct ample defences, 
so as to form a huJwaik against the growing ptnver of 
Russia. His memorial, complete in c.very d<‘tail, even to 
suggesting the names of the officers, is still existent. If 
this amazing proposition hud been granted France might 
have bidden Bonaparte farewelJ. Once established in Turkey, 
he would have started from thence on that career of eastern 
conquest which would liave made liim a new Alexander, 
and was the dream of his life. 

On the 6th October, 17t>5, the very position repeated 
itself wliicli Bonaparte and Bourrienne had seen three years 
before; the iiioh rose in hliixl revolt, Sanseulottisiii was 
giving its last kick. General Meuou, sent against them, 
was caught in the Rno Vivienne and had to make terms 
with the mob to get free. Carlyle has given a magiiifieent 
description of the scene; — “Some call for Barras to be 
made conimandant. Some, w'hat is more to the purpose, 
hcthiul: tliem of the Citizen Bonaparte, unemployed artillery 
officer, who look Toulon. Barras is named ComniaiidanPs- 
edoak ; this young artillery-olRccr is named Commandant. 
And now', a man of head being at the centre of it, the 
whole matter gets vital. . . . And roar and thunder 

go all his great guns, blow to air some 200 men, mainly 
about the Church of St. Koch.” 

Bonaparte had saved the republic. The Directory, 'which 
now' came into being as the supreme executive pow'cr, 
c]>l)ointed him General of the Interior, and in February, 
179C, the Directory having determined to “free Italy,” 
Bonaparte was appointed to command the expedition. A 
pretty boy had come to Idm to beg for his father’s sword, 
a certain Viscount dc Beauharnois (or, as we now write it, 
Beauharnais), who had perished on the scaffold in the 
Teri'or. The general thus bcciiine acquainted 'with tlie 
mother of the little lad, a fascinating Creole, Josdphinc, or 
rather, more exactly, Marie Rose Joseph Taschcr dc la 


Pagerie, wddow of the Viscount dc Beauharnais. She was 
at this time very lovely, and had niiiimgi'd to get into as 
good society as the wretched times afforded, tliough there 
had been periods of lier life, not many months remote, 
when her elegance was her only resource. Barras, lieir 
chief protector, was generous, and gave her to Bonaparte. 
Very curiously both the parties when it came rapidly to 
the point of marriage, falsely stated their ages, the young 
general calling himself twenty-eight, thus adding a year to 
the truth (or was it indeed the truth for once, and did he 
thus admit the old Bricnne fraud as to his birth?), and the 
I widow setting herself down as twenty-nine, when bhe was 
j in reality thirty-three. The marriage was on Dtli March, 

I 1796, and Bonaparte left almost at once for the front 
I The army mustered about 50,000 men, but barely more than 
1 two-thirds were lit for the field. Against him was the 
veteran Beaulieu, with a picked Austrian force and the 
whole strength of Piedmont. The eoinbincd armies were 
posted along the ridge of the Apennines, at the foot of 
which the French were advancing. Bonaparte, in his 
despatches to tlie Directory, stated the allied armies at 
75,000 men, and liis own efibetive troops at 95,000. Hj^•’' 

]n‘oelamuliou ou taking command is as sliaineless a thing as 
was ever penned, but its effect was electric. “ Soldiers, 
you are half-clothed and half-fed, follow me to the most 
fruitful country in the world. 'I'liere you shall find hoixiur, 
fanu‘, and money, and each man shall Ihave six acres of 
laud,” &c. He avowedly led an army of plunderers. Gn 
the 27th of March he arrived at Nice, and after some 
mancruvring and skirmishing succeeded in winning the 
battle of Dego (more properly of Magliana), the lust of a 
series of combats 'which opeui‘d the road into the plains of 
North Italy, whereupon licaulicu retired to the Po. Tho 
Sardinians were soon forced to sign with Bonaparte the con- 
vention of Cherasco (28th April, 1796), by w'hieh the otlxir 
Piedmontese fortresses, and all the passes of the Alps, were 
surrendtued to the French. 

Being now safe w'ith regard to Piedmont, Bonajmrto 
advanced to encounter Beaulieu, who had posted himself 
on the left hank of the Po, opposite to Valencia, his troops 
extending eastward as far ns J*avin, Bonaparte crossed 
the Po at Piacenza (7th May), and at once attacked 
the bridge of Lodi, over the Adda, which the Austrians 
defended with a numerous artillciy ( 10 th ^lay). Ho 
curried it through the daring bravery of his grenadiers and 
the bud dispositions of the Austrian commander, w'lio had 
not placed his infantry near enough to sup])ort liis guns. 
The Austrian army was panic-struck. Beaulieu had only 
time to throw a garrison into Mantua, and then withdraw 
into Tyrol. Bona)>arte took possession of Milan (IStli May), 
and of all Lombardy, -with the exception of Mantua, which 
he blockaded. Thus ended the first Italian campaign of 
1796. The excesses of the French arniy, plundering right 
and left those whom they had come to liberate, led to 
iiisun-ections, iu which Fnaich soldiers were killed by the 
peasantry. Ou the 23rd of May, Pavia was in open 
insurrection. Bonaparte, after taking the city, deliberately 
ordered it to be given up to plunder for twenty-four hours. 
He then levied enormous contributions, on the Dukes, of 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, mid the Pojie. The Directory 
wanted money, and Bonaparte says that he sent, during 
the first Italian campaign, 50,000,000 francs from Italy 
to Paris, besides a great number of the best pictures and 
other works of art. . 

Marshal WtUmscr, a veteran Austrian general, was 
now detached with 30,000 men from the Austrian army of 
the Khmo, and marched into Tyrol, where he collected the 
remains of Beaulieu’s troops and the Tyrolese levies, form- 
ing altogether an army of between 50,000 and 60,000 men. 
Wiirmser was beaten at Castiglioue, and again at Bassano, 
and throw himself into Mantua, with the wreck of his 
army, reduced to less than 16,000 men (15th September). 
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A third general and u third army were sent by Austria I 
into Italy in the autumn of the name year. Marshal 
Alvinzi advanced from Carinthia by the way of Ihdluno 
witli 30,000 men, while General Davidowich, witii 20,000, 
descended from Tyrol by the valley of the Adige. 
After several conflicts, in which they were on the whole 
successful, and by which llonaparto was placed in a critical 
position, Bonaparte attacked them and won the battle of 
Aacola on the 16th of November, 1790, and two following 
days, the hardest fought battle of any in the Italian ciim- 
paigns, Alvinzi Avas c-ompellcd to retire to Vicenza and 
Bassano, and thus ended the third campaign of 17UC. 

Bonnparto now allowed Modena, Reggio, Bologna, and 
Ferrara to form themselves into a republic, Avliich was 
called CIspadana. He had repaired to Bologna in Janu- 
ary, 1797, to threaten the Roman states, Avhen he heard 
that Alvinzi, with 60,000 men, was moving down from 
Tyrol along the right hank of Hie Adigd upon Rivoli, where 
Joubert was posted. On the lillh of January Bonaparte 
hurried from Verona with Massena’s division to Rivoli, and 
on the 14th won the battle of Rivoli. Anotlier Austrian 
division under General Provera had meantime forced the 
passage of the Adige near Legnano, and arrived outside of 
Mantua, Avhrn Provera attacked the entrenchments of the 
besiegers, while WUrmscr iruule a soriie with part of the 
gan-ison. Bonaparte arrived just in time to prevent the 
juiictiuu of Proveia and WUrmser. Soon aftorw.ards, 
the garrison having exhausted their last supply of horse- 
flesh, and being much reduced by disease, Wlirmscr offered 
to capitulate. Bona]iarte granted him houourahle coiuli- 
tions, and bi'hared to the old marshal with the consideration 
due to his age and bravery. 

Bonaparte was noAv secure from the Austrians in the 
north, and turned anew against the Pope, who liad refused 
Ihe heavy terms imposed upon him by tlie Directory, and 
after paying 6,000,000 Jivres, had refused to remit further. 
Bonaparte oeciipiod Ancona and the Marches almost w'ith- 
out resistance, and advanced to Tolcntino, where Jic received 
deputies from Pius IV., Avho sued for peace. Tlic con- 
ditions dictated were 16,000,000 more livres, part in 
cash, part in diamonds, within one mouth, and ns many 
Again within Iavo months, besides horses, cuttle, &c., the 
cession of Bologna, Ferrara, the Romagna, and Avignon 
(the papal city in France), and the possession of the Ioavii 
of Ancona till the general peace, together with an additional 
number of }>aiiitiugs, statues, and MSS. On these terms the 
Pu^ie was allowed to remain at Koine a little longer. The 
Directory wished to remove him altogether, but Bonaparte 
disregarded, as nsnnl, nnytliing but liis own policy, lie 
calculated, in his cynical way, the importance of rcligioiu 
influence over nations, and treated the Pope^s legato Avitl 
a courtesy most repugnant to his frecthinking comrades 
The foundations of the future Concordat were laid. 

Austria had meantime assembled a new army on the 
frontiers of Italy under the Archduke Charles, llonapart 
attacked the archduke on the river Tagliaincnto, the pass 
of which ho forced (16th March). The archduke made a 
stout resistance at Tarvis, where lie fought in person, but 
was at last obliged to reth'c. Bonaparte cuiitinued to 
advance towards Vienna without any regular engugerneut 
till at Judenburg in Upper Styria, about eight days’ march 
from Vienna, his oft-rcpcated offers of peace took effect ; 
and Generals Bcllcgarde and Mccrfcldt arrived from Vienna 
to arrange preliminaries, wliich were signed at Leoben by 
Bonaparte, 18th April, 1797. Of the conditions of tins 
convention some articles only were made knoAvii at the time. 
The secret articles were, that Austria should have a com- 
pensation for the above losses out of the territory of the 
republic of Venice.' Bonaparte had prepared for this, though 
Franco was nominally not only at peace, but actually in 
alliance with Venice. To cause a rupture ho had seized 
upon the castles of Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, and other 


fortified places of the Venetian states ; lie made the country 
inpport his array, and he favoured the disaffected against 
Jie senate. At last, ns Bonaparte had planned, an insmr- 
rectioii broke out in Verona, April, 1797, whereupon he 
insisted upon a total change in the Venetian govcmnient, 
and, French troops being surreptitiouhly introduced into 
Venice, the Doge and all authorities resigned. A pro- 
vibional government was formed, hut Bonaparte had 
already betrayed Venice to Austria. By the definitive 
treaty of peace signed at Cuinpo Voviuido, m*av Ddiiie, 
usually called Campo Formio, 17th October, 1797, the 
Fiinpcror of Austria ceded to France the Netherlands and 
the left hank of the Rliine, Avith the city of Mainz ; ho 
acknowledged the independence of the Milanese and Man- 
tuan states uiuler the name of the Cisalpine Ih-puhlic ; and 
he consented that the Frencli Republic should Inmj the 
Ionian Islands and the ^’cnctian possessions in Albania. 
Tlio French Republic, on its part, coHnenU'd (such w'as the 
word) that the emperor should have Venice and its terri- 
tory as far as the Adige, with Islria and Dalmatia. I'hc 
]»r(»vinecs between tlie Adige and the Adda Avero to be 
ineor]*nr.ated Avith the Cisalpine Republic. The enijieror 
was also to have an increase of territory at the expense of 
the Elector of IhiAaiia, and the Duke of Modinia Avas to 
have tlie Brisgan. 'Ibis treaty aa'hs effi'cted by the young 
general, still only twenty-eight, enlhely on his own respon- 
sibility, and even against the express orders of the Directory. 
In fact, he acted throughout just as a sovereign jirince. llis 
court at Monlebcllo, near Milan, had every sign of royalty 
throughout the summer, and Jos(‘phiiie throned it like 
a very queen beside him. And yet this man had at that 
time commanded an army in chief for scarcely more than 
a twelvemonth. 

During tlie several months that the negotiations for tho 
peace lasted, Bonaparte had time to effect other changes 
in Italy. He began AAith Genoa. After encouraging a 
sedition against the senate, a sum of 4,000,090 livres was 
exacted from the principal nobles; the French made a 
military occupation of the country, and ]»laced a garrison 
within Genoa; and a constitution aa’us modelled upon that 
Ihen existing in France, with cmuicils of ciders and juniors, 
a Directory, &c. Bonaparte next consolidated the Cisal- 
pine Rcpnhlii*, and gave, it a constitution after the model of 
France. The installation of the new authorities took place 
at Milan on tho 9th of July Avith great Bijlcinnity. Bona- 
parte appointed the members of the legislate e coimnitti*es, 
of the Directory, the ministiTs, the magistrates, &r. Tus- 
c.any, rarina, Itonic, and Naples remained under their old 
princes — all, howcA^er, Avith the exception of Naples, in 
complete subjection to France. 

After the treaty of Campo Formio, Bonajiartc Avas 
appointed ininistcr-plenipoteiiliary of the FiA-iich Republic 
at the congress of Rastatt for the sidtlenient of the ques- 
tions concerning the German Empire. He iioAV took leave 
of Italy and of his fine army, Avliich had become enthusi- 
astically attached to him. There is no evidence of his 
having "shown himself personally fond of money; he liad 
ex-ncted million.s, bni it av:is chiefly to sati.sfy tho cravings 
of the Directory, and partly to suiiport his army and to 
reward his friends. He once blamed Alamiont as a fool 
for sending on money to Baris Avhich Avas intrusted to him. 

Napoleon did not stop long at Rastatt, hut proceeded 
to Pai'is, where he arrived in December, 1797. He Aivas 
receiA'cd with the greatest honour by the Directory. Ho 
had Avrittcii from the Army of Italy to the Directory, 
“The time is at hand Avhen to destroy England wo 
shall have to seize upon Egypt.” With the eagle eyo 
of genius he had perceived that the occupation of Egypt 
would break up the English power in IndijA. England’s 
enormous strides in tlie East set him aflame with 
envy, Tlie land of romance, of barbaric splendour (and 
what matterev it to a Bonaparte that this splcndoiu- 
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of a few rested upon the grinding poverty of countless 
thousniulfi), the ready acquiescence to despotism » and the 
abs^mce of that inconvenient love of freedom so th-csomo 
in tlie West, nil beckoned this born tyrant and despot 
ICastwards. 

If Bonaparte was eager to rival Alexander the Great, the 
Directory were no less eager, at any cost, to got out of Prance 
n iMWHonago who, as it were, with one wave of the hand 
could by his unbounded popularity backed by his consummate 
generalship send them all packing at a moment’s notice. 
Bonaparte kept very quiet, but bo saw and made friends 
wilb every man of importance, and the overthrow of the 
feeble Directory was often discussed. As he said to his 
private friends, “ The i)ear is not ri])(*, I must wait.” To 
mask the design wliieh was Jigrccd upon between tbo 
general and his scivile masters, a great armament was 
prepared iioiiiiiially against lOngland, and Bonaparte was 
appointed general" in -chief of the “Army of England;” 
but, after a rapid ins])ection of the French co.asts and of 
the troops ,station(‘d near them, he retunied to Paris. The 
money for the expedition to Egypt was procured from 
the iiiihnppy Switzerland, where, upon the most absurdly 
diinsy of pretexts, a quarrel was sought, and no less than 
i!l,C()0,000 sterling w'us extorted for its hideinnity. Rome 
was also plundered in the same way by Bertliier; eveiy 
]>enny was sent to Bonaparte, and the- French troops 
engaged in the. plunder were kept so miserably that they 
nctniilly revolted. Boiiaj)arle now repaired to Toulon, 
whence he sailed on board tlui admiral’s ship ] 'Orient (»n 
the night of the 19tli Alay, 1798, while Nelson’s blockading 
fleet had been forced by violent winds to remove fiom that 
<‘oast. The laud force consisted of 25, (HK) men, chiefly 
from the Army of Italy. The fleet arrived before Malta 
on the tflli of June. • With his usual boldness ho suin- 
moued the Grand Master to surrender on the 11th, and 
the Grand Master obeyed the summons. After the usual 
spoliation Bonaparte loft a garrison at Malta under General 
A’aubois, and embarked on the I9th fur ligypt. He escaped 
the English fleet und<T Nelson, and on the 29lh of Juim 
came in sight of Alexandria, and landed a few miles 
from that city witht)ut serious opposition. The gandson 
of Alexandria shut the gates and prepared for defence. 
The town, however, was easily taken ; and Bonaparte issued 
a proelaination lo th«i inhabitants of Egypt, in which he 
told them that he came as the friend of the Sultan to 
deliver them from tla? oppression of the MemluJts, aind 
that he and his soldiers respected God, the Projdiet, and tlic 
Koran. On the 7th of .Inly tlie army moved on toAvards 
Cairo. They were mucli annoyed on the road by parties 
of Memluks and Arabs; but, after a harassing march, 
they arrived on the 21st in siglit of the great pyr.aniitls, 
and saw tlie whole lyieTnluk force under Murad Bej and 
Ihratiim Bey encamped before them at Embabeb. The 
Memluks formed a splendid cavalry of about 8(K)0 men, 
besides the Arab auxiliaries, .and had about 20,000 almost 
worthless Fellah infantry. The great “battle of the 
Pyramids” was fought with them on 22nd June, 1798. 
Tliey charged furiously, and for a moment disordered one 
of the French squares, but succeeded no further, having 
no guns to support them. They were easily di'fentcd, and 
of the remnants of this line cavalry part retreated towards 
Upper Egyjit, and part crossed the Nile and retreated 
tc*wards Syria. Bonapai’tc two days .afterwards entered 
< airo without resistance, and assembled a div.an or council 
of tlie principal friendly sheiks. It is not true that he or 
any of liLs generals, except Menou, made profession of 
^slainism, but be came perilously near to it. One of his 
proclamations begins, “ Wo are true Moslems as you your- 
selves. Hnve we not destroyed the Pope, he who said it 
was our duly to make war on Moslems ? Have w^e not 
destroyed the Knights of Malta, because the idiots believed 
that God was pleased when they went to war with Mos- 


lems?” &c. (2nd July, 1798). While Bonaparte was 
engaged in organizing the internal affairs of Egypt, the 
destruction of his fleet by Nelson took place in the roads 
of Aboukir (battle of the Nile) on the Ist and 2nd of 
August, 1798. Ho was now shut out from all coinmuni- 
cation with Europe. A popular insurrection broke out at 
Cairo on the 22nd of September, when the French found 
in the streets wore killed. Bonaparte, who was absent, 
returned quickly with troops, and a dreadful inassatro 
ensued, even aHor all resistance bad been abandoned: 
5000 Moslems wore killed on that day. As for tlio 
French, we know their feelings, for Nelson iuiorcepted 
their correspondence. Despair was openly expressed, and 
the feeding of the army was so d.angerou8 that Bonaparte 
at last issued an order decreeing death to any officer who 
should comjdain in his hearing! iM.any blew out their 
brains, and others plnuged in the Nile to end their sorrows. 
Bonaparte, too, saw that all was over, and that “ the 
. . . (quite untranslatable) of the Directory Avill leave 
me bore to perish,” as ho said to Bourrienne. Ho deter- 
mined, therefore, to (;scape and leave the army to its fate. 
But first it was necessary to do something grandiose to 
take away the effect of Nelson s crushing victory of tho 
Nile, lie resolved upon a swift and brilliant campaign 
in Syria. 

In February, 1799, he crossed the de.sert wdtli 10,000 
men, took El Arish and Gaza, and on tho 7th March he 
stormed Jaffa, which w'as bravely dcftaided. Tw'o days 
afterwards, on the 9tb, the 2500 prisoners whom ho look 
were marched out of .laffa in the eciilrc of a square bat- 
talion commanded by General Bon. They proceeded to 
the sandhills soutli-ca.st of Jaffa, and h(‘ing there divided 
into small bodies, they were, in cold blood, put to death 
ill juiisscs by volleys of musketi*)'. The- bodies were heaped 
up in the shape of a pyramid, and their bleached bones 
w’crc to be seen many years afterwards. 

On the 1 4tb of March the army marched towards Acre, 
which they reached on the 17th. .Iczzar (that is, bnteh(M’) 
Tasha, a cruel, resolute old Turk, had prepared himself 
for u siege. iSir Sidney Smith, with the Tiyer and I'hcseus 
Englisli ships of tlie line, after assisting him in repairing 
the old fortiiientions of tho place, bmught his ships close 
to th(* town, wliich projects into tho sea, ready to tako part 
in the defence. Colonel Phdlippeaiix, a French officer of 
engineers, who had been Bonaparte’s schoolfellow at Pari.s, 
and h.ad been in prison under the Revolution with Sir 
Sidney Smith, where ho helped him in his gallant escape 
(1798), directed tho artillery of the garrison of Acre. 
Bonaparte was compelled to batter the walls with only 
twclvo-i)ound<-vs, but by the 28tb of March he had effected 
a breach. Tho mouth of April w'as spent in useless 
attempts to stoian the place ; and, moreover, fis Sir Sidney 
Smith captured a French convoy coming up from Joppa, 
Bonaparte had tlie humiliation of seeing his own siege-guns 
set up on tho ramparts and fired at him with his own 
ammunition. On tlie 20th of May Bonaparte made a lost 
effort, in which General Bon was killed, with most of tho 
storming party. Seven or eight assaults had been made, 
the trenches and ditches W'ero filled with the slain, which 
the fire of the besieged prevented them from burying ; and 
(lisp.ose, assisted by the heat of the climate, was spreading 
fast in their camp. After fifty-four days from the opoii- 
iiig of the trenches Bonaparte saw himself under the 
necessity of raising the siege. Accordingly he resolved to 
return to Egypt. 

On the 21st of May tho French army broke up from 
before Acre and beg.an its retreat, leaving 8000 men lying 
in tho Baud before Sir Sidney’s bravely defended “ rubbish- 
heaps.” The route lay through Jaffa, and evorytliing was 
burned as they passed along, villages, harvest, and all. 
Before leaving Jaffa Bonaparte ordered tho hospitals to bo 
cleared, and all those who could be removed to bo forwarded 
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to Egypt by sea. There remained 400 (Sir Eobort Wilson 
says 6S0) patients, suffering from the plague, who were 
in a desperate condition and could not bo removed. Na- 
poleon asked Desgenettes, the chief physician, whether it 
w^ould not be an act of hninanity to administer opium to 
them. Desgenettes replied that “ his business was to cure 
jiiid not to kill.*’ Some other physician W'as less scru- 
pulous than Desgenettes, and the patients were found dead, 
except one or two, when Jaffa fell into the hands of the 
English. Eonaparte reached Cairo on the 14th of June, 
after a most disasti'ons march. But the bands were kept 
playing ; a little affair at the Jordan was trumpeted forth 
us a great victory •, the cajjturc of Jaffii and Gaza and the 
“destruction” of Acre were boasted of as first-class 
Jichicvetncnts ; and the “victorious anny” was said to have 
“ retreated only before the plague.” No wonder that when 
the sliatneless mendacity of this extraordinary man was 
afterwards discerned, men made a proverb, “lying as a 
bulletin ! ” Napoleon was determined not to leave without 
Rome brilliant suceess to wipe away the memory of defeat. 
l’ortiniat<dy for his plans, towards the end of July the 
Turkish ilect landed J 8,000 men at Aboukir, under Said 
Mustapha Pasha. Bonaparte immediately attacked them, 
and won the victory of Aboukir (25th, July, 17JH)), in 
wliieli 10,000 of the Turks are said to have perished cither 
by the bayonet or in tlm sea. He learned from the papers 
he now obtained the disasters of tlic Freneli armies at home, 
the loss of Italy, the general dissatisfnetioii prevailing in 
France against the Directory, the intrigues and animosities 
among the Directors themselves and between tliem and the 
legislative councils. He burned more than ever to rcjtnrn 
to France*. He kejjt it, however, a secret from the amiy, 
and with a few favourite oflRcers embarked at Alexandria 
nn the 23rd of August, writing to KIcImu* to take command 
of llio French army in Egypt, which amounted to about 
22,000 men. To avoid the chance of refusal he appointed 
a meeting with Kleber “ to confer on important matters,” 
naming a day wlien ho knew he should be some hundred miles 
and more at s<’n. 'When KMber arrived he found his general 
fled, and himself left in command of a sick, brok<*n, and 
dispirited anny, hopelessly pinned in a hostile country. 
Hu wrote most bitter reproaches to the Directory, which, 
of course, all fell into Bonaparte’s own hands. Bonaparte 
escaped the English cruisers, and anchored on J)th October 
in the Gulf of Fn'jus, to the eastward of Toulon. Huny- 
ing to Paris, he found I'iniself courted by various |uirties. 
lie decided on joining Sicyes and his friends, and giving 
him his military support ; and the day for attcinpling a 
change in the constitution was fixed. 

TJic Council of Ancients met at six o’clock in tlie morn- 
ing of the 18tli Brumaire (9th November, 1799) at the 
Tuileries, and resolved upon the reform of the constitution ; 
and in a few days, by Napoleon and the anny, acting nomin- 
ally under the orders of the Council of the Ancients, quietly 
and without bloodshed, the revolution known as that of 
Brnm.'iire w'as effected, all malcontents were banished, the 
Directory w'as abolished, and the executive vested in tlirce 
provisional consuls — Siey5s, Duoos, and Bonaparte. 

At their first sitting Sieybs having said something about 
turns of presidency, Diicos immediately replied, “The 
general takes the chair, of course.” Sicyijs perceived 
that his own influence was at an end ; he and his friends 
had given themselves a master. The new constitution 
was called the constitution of the )t*ar VIII. Under it 
Bonaparte was ajipointed chief consul, with the right of 
appointing to all public offices and of proposing all publi 
measures, such as war or peace, with the command of the 
forces of every description, and the maimgcmcnt of the 
internal and forcifpi departments of the state, &e, 

Bonaiairte being thus appointed, or rather eonfimicd, in 
liis office of first consul or chief magistrate, appointed 
Cainbacdr^s and Lebrun second and third consuls. Th<y, 


together with Siey^s and Ducos, late consuls, appointed 
the majority of the members of the senate, who themselves 
appointed the remainder. The senate next named •the 
100 tribunes and the 300 members of the legislative body; 
and thus the w'holc legislature was filled up at once, under 
the pretence that there was no lime to wait for lists of 
candidates to be named by llie departments. The con- 
stitution was submitted to the people: 3,012,500 voted — 
1602 rejected, and 3,011,007 aecepted the new constitu- 
tion, which w'as solemnly proclaimed 24tli December, 

1799. The churches, which had been closed by the Con- 
vention, were re-opened, the law of the Decades was 
repealed, the computation by weeks resumed, t<c. 

France was still at war with Austria, England, and the 
Port<*. The First Consul first confirmed Prussia in its neu- 
trality, and then addressed a letter to the King of Plngland 
n person, expressing a wish for pcaee between the two 
nations. Lord Grenville, secretary of state for foreign 
.affjiii-s, returned an evasive answer, expressing doubts as to 
the stability of the present government of France, an un- 
certainty whieh would affect the secuiity of the negotiations. 
Bonaparte was not sorry his overture was rejected. He. 
next turned to La Vender, ofl'ered a e.oinpletc amnesty for 
the past, and by the treaty of Montlu 9 on in January, 1800, 
the Vendcan wai was practically hronglit to an end. 

Bonaparte- now was free to pay all liis attention to the 
war against Austria. He gave: to Horeaii the command of 
the Anny ofith^ Khine, and liimsclf assinned the direction 
of th.at of Italy. He repaired to Lausanne on I3th May, 

1800, and marched, with ai)out 30,000 men and forty 
pieces of cannon, over the mountain pnss of the Great St. 
Bernard, whieh had till then been eonsideredimpracticablcj 
for the passage of an army, and especially for artillery. 
Tlio eaniions were dismounted, put into hollow trunks of 
trees, and dragged by the soldiers; the carriages w(*r« 
taken to pieces, and carried on mules. 1'ho French army 
descended to Aosta in Lombardy, and found itself in tho 
rear of Mehis’ Austrian army. Bonaparte entered Milan 
on the 2nd of June, without meeting with Jiny opposition, 
and was there jcdiied by other French divisions which had 
passed by tlic Simplon and the St. Gothard. He now 
marched to meet Melas, who had hastily assembled his 
anny near Alessandria. Passing the Po at Piacenza, he 
drove back Meins’ advanced guard at Casteggio, near 
Vogbera, and on the 14th June the battle of Marengo was 
fought, in Avhie-h, after a hard contest and immense sin ugliter, 
the Austrians were defeated. An armistiee w’iw concluded 
on till* 1 Otli of June between the two !iriiiies, by wliieli Melas 
surrendered Piedmont and all the Genoese territory. 

The First Consul having <*stabli&Jied provisional govern- 
ments at ^lilan, Turin, and Genoa, returned to Paris, where 
ho arrived on the .Old of July, and w’as received w’ith the 
greatest enthusiasm. Nevertheless, roy.'ilists and i*e-pnbli- 
cans were alike di.s, satisfied with the dict.atorship of Najw- 
leoii, .and several ])lols wore formed against his life, tho 
most serious of which w jisthatof the “ infernal machine,” 
on 24 Ih Deec'uiher, 1800, from whieh he had a narniw 
escape, and on account of which many persons were executed. 
Mi’anwliile Mon*au defeated the Austrians, commanded by 
the Archduke John, in the great battle of ITohenlinden, and 
advanced towards Vienna, and the French in Italy drove 
the Austri.ans beyond the Adigt^ and the Brenta. 

Austria was no^v obliged to make a separate peace with 
France (treaty of Lun(?ville, 9th February, 1801). In 
England, Mr. Addington had suecee<led Mr. Pitt as prime 
iriiiiister, and l^gypt and Malta liaving siivrendered to the 
English, the chief obstacles to p-’ace were removed. The 
preliminaries of pc.ace with England were signed at Paris, 
10th October, 1801, and the definitive treaty was signed 
at Amiens, 2(5th March, 1802. The principal conditions 
were, that Malta should bo restored to the Knights of 
St. John (which provision, as wo shall see later, was never 
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executed) ; the independence of the new Batavian, Helvetic, 
Cisalpine, and Lifrurian republics was guaranteed ; Egypt 
wafc restored to the Sultan, the Capo of Good Hope to 
Holland, and the French West India Islands to France. 
England retained the island of Ceylon. 

In April, 1801, a general amnesty had been granted, 
with certain exceptions, to all the emigres of the revolu- 
tionary times who chose to return to France and take the 
oath of fidelity to the government within a certain period ; 
and such prop(*rty of the returned emigrants as had not 
been bold was restored to them. Another conciliatory 
measure w'as the Concordat eoneluded with the Pope in 
Septeinher. Pius VII. made several concessions seldom if 
ever granted hy his prcdeci'ssors. He suppressed many 
hisliopries, he sanetioned the sale of church property w'hich 
had taken place, and cuniinned the total abolition of con- 
vents. On Easter Sunday, 1802, the Concordat was 
puhlibhed at Paris, together with a decree of regulations 
upon matters of discipline, which wore so expressed as to 
make them appear part of the text of the <»nginal Con- 
cordat. The Po])e inudti remonstrances as to this unheard- 
of proceeding, to whicJi Bonaparte turned a deaf ear. 
Heguhilions concerning the discipline of the Protestant 
churches in France were issued at the same time, as w’cll 
as a decree* that Protestant ministers were also to be paid 
by the state. 

In January, 1802, Bonaparte, after considerable secret 
]»lottiiig, convoked together at Lyons the ineirihcrs of the 
pro\islonal gov(‘rmnent of the CisaljiineJlcpiiblic and others, 
who, when they met, agreed to a new coiistituticm, and 
requested that the First Consul would assume the chief 
direction* of its affairs. 'I'lns he accepted for ten years, 
nnd took the title of President of the Italian Bepuhlic. 
On the 2nd August, 1802, Bonaparte was proehiiincd 
Consul for life by a decree of the senate, which was sanc- 
tioned by the votes of the people in the departments, to tin; 
nniniter of 3,r)00,000. A few days afterwards another 
de<Tee of the senate appeared, wdiich altered the formation 
of the electoral bodies, reduced the tribiniato to fifty inem- 
hers, and paved the way, in fact, for absolute power. The 
First Consul now established the famous order of knight- 
hood, bulb for military men and civilians, called the Legion 
of Honour (^Legion iVlIonneur'), 

Switzerland w'as at this lime distracted hy civil war. 
Bonajiartc formed a new fcdeiation of nineteen cantons, 
with himself as mediator of the Helvetic League. He 
retained, however, for France Geneva and the bishopric of 
Basel, which had been seized hy the Directory; and he 
separated from Switzerland the Valais, which he after- 
wards joined to France. 

Bomij)artc had directed a commission of lawyers of the 
fii-st eminence, under the presidency of Cumbaedr^js, tu 
frame or digest a code of Jaws for France. The Code AV/- 
jtofeoH constitutes perhaps the most useful bequest of 
Bonaparte’s reign. fScc Conic.1 He also provided liaiid- 
Bomcly for public instruction, especially for scientific 
education. 

The provincial administration of France was at this time 
reorganized upon one uniform plan, nnd was made entirely 
dependent on the central power or executive. Each dc- 
jairtment had a ])refcct, wlio hud tlu! ehief civil authority, 
lie w'as generally a stranger to the department, received a 
large salary, nnd was removed or dismissed at the will of 
Bonaparte. The mayors of the towns of fiOOO inhabitants 
and upwards were appointed by Bonaparte; those of the 
communes under fiOOO inhabitants, us well as all fbemcm- 
V-rs of the municipal councils, wore appointed by the 
respective ])refects. Thus all remains of municipal or 
communal liberty and p()i)ular election were quietly abro- 
gated in France, and the chief outward results of the 
Kevolutioii had ceased to exist. In September, 1803, a 
decree ox the consurs, “ in order,” us it is cynically stated, 


“ to secure the liberty of the press,” forbade any bookseller 
to publish auy work until lie had submitted a copy of it 
to the commission of revision. Journals had already been 
placed under still greater restrictions. 

In 1 802 Bonaparte lost St. Domingo, where the blacks 
revolted and destroyed a French army. At this time ho 
re-established the slave trade in Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique. Spain gave up Louisiana to France, which Franco 
afterwards sold to the IJnited Stales for 1.5,000,000 dullif^s. 
By another treaty with Portugal Franco acquired ]\)rtu- 
gnesc Guiana. In Italy Franee took possession of the 
duchy of Parma at the death of the Duke Ferdinand in 
October, 1802, and likewise of the island of Elba by an 
agreement w-ith Naples and I’uscany. Th(^ annexation of 
I’iedmont to France next filled up the measure of alarm 
of the othfT powers at Bonaparte’s encroachments. Eng- 
land refused to deliver up Malta, on tlie ground that the 
treaty of Amiens had been violated in several provisions. 
On the 1 8th of May, 1 803, England declared war against 
Franee, and laid an embargo upon all French vessels in 
her ports. Tn retaliation for this Bonaparte promulgated 
the hlmmeful order of the 22nd May, that all the Englisli 
of whatever condition found on tlio territory of France 
should bi5 dutaiii(*d as prisoners of war; and Gcjneral Morticr 
w.is sent to occuj)y the electorate of Hanover, which 
belonged to the King of Great Britain. 

Tn Febiuar}*, 1804, the police discovered the conspiracy 
of J*ichegru, Moreau, and Georges Cudondal against the eou- 
siilar government, and it was also falsely asserted that the 
Due d'Enghien was concerned in the conspiracy. Georges, 
Pic'hegni, nnd Aloreau wens arn*sted in Paris, nnd on the 
14 Ih of ^lareli a party of goudannes from Strasburg cross(‘d 
the Khinc, entered the neutral territory of Baden, sur- 
rounded the chateau of Ettenhcim, seized tljc Due d’Enghien 
and liis attendants, and took him to the citadel of Stras- 
burg, On the morning of the 1 8th tJjc duke was put into 
a carriage, and taken under an escort to the Castle of 
Vincennes, near Paris, where he arrived in the evening of 
the 20th. A military court of seven members as8e]ni)lc(l 
at Vincennes that very night, and after a mockery of trial 
the priiic4*, w’as condemned, without ii particle of evidence, 
sentenced to be shot, and the sentence was executed on 
the 21st of March by torch-ligbt in the castle ditch of 
Vincennes, Of course the whole nsatter was a stroke of 
policy on tlie part of the First Consul. I'lie prince was a 
Jlourhon, grandson of the Prince of Condt^ one of tho 
exiled royalists, nnd liis murder wa.s a definite breueh with 
that party, by whieli Itunapnrte hoped to win the favour of 
the suspicious nnd alienated .Tat'ohin friends of his rcpubli- 
<!an youth. On the fith of April Pichegru was fotmd dead 
in liis ])riBon, strangled by himself, as was reported, but 
not liclieved. In the ineantimn n motion was made by 
one Curce, to bestow upon Napoleon Bonaparte the title 
of emperor, with hereditary succession in liis family. 
Carnot alone spoke against the motion, which, however, was 
passed by a great majority on the .3rd of May. The resolu- 
tion was then submitted the pcopl^^ Above 8,000,000 
of the registered votes were favourable, and liotwecu 8000 
and 4000 contrary. However, even before the votes were 
collected, Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor at St. 
Cloud, 18th May, 1804. On the 19th he issued a de- 
cree appointing eighteen of liis first generals mai'shals of 
the French Empire, The decrees of tlie new sovereign 
were at first headed — ‘‘Napoleon, by the grace of God 
Riifi tlio constitution of the Bepuhlic, Emperor of the 
French,” &c. ; but the name of the republic was .afterwards 
drojiped. In the month of June the trial of Moreau, 
Georges, and the others conccnied in the conspiracy, 
took place. Twenty of the accused, with Georges at 
their head, were condemned to death ; but a few were re- 
prieved. hloroau, the only general of w*hose talent Napoleon. 
\vas ever really jealously afraid, was banished to the United 
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States, (lie was shot at the battle of Dresden, fighting 
against his country in tlie German army, in 1«13. See 
tlie urticlo M<jiu:au,) Napoleon was crowned by the 
I’opc at Notre Daine in Paris (2nd December, 1804), 
niisl on the 2Gth of M»iy, 1806, in consequence of a 
request from tlie seiuito of the Italian Republic, ho was 
crowned King of Italy nt Milan by the archbishop of that 
city ; but it was stipulated that the two crowns of Fi-ance 
and Italy should remain united only on Napoleon’s head, 
nud that he should appoint a separate buccessor t«» the 
Italian kingdom. He appointed his stepson, Eugene lleau- 
harnais, his viceroy of the kingdom of Italy. A decree of 
Napoleon, of the iMli of June, uuited Genoa to France; 
ami Lucca was transformed into a principality, and given 
to Eliza, Napoleon’s sister, and her husband, liaeiocclii, to 
be boldeii as a iief of the Freneb Empire. Thus two more 
Italian republics disappeared; San Marino alone remained. 
In the preceding year (1804) Napoleon had assembled a 
largo force on the shores of the Channel, with a ilotilla at 
D(»ulogne, and bad given it the name of “ the Army of 
EnglamL” The invasion of England and the plunder of 
London were confidently talked of among his soldiers, but 
there is reason to think the whole afiair was a gigantic 
hoax; for on the formation of a coalition between the 
iilanned powers of England, Austria, and Russia (with 
whom Sweden also joined herself), Napoleon at once de- 
clared war, and marched all his magnificent English” force 
in liis vapid manner upon the Rhine, appointing Massena at 
the same time general in Italy (August, 1806). 

On the 23rd of September, 1806, the ein])(Tor went in 
stale to the senate, where he dulivci'cd a speech on the 
occasion of the war. He then repaired to ^luinz, where he 
took the command of the Grand Army — a name whicli was 
afterwards always np]»lied to llic army while he eoinmamlc<i 
HI person. General Mack, completely taken l)y surprise by 
the liglilning hwiftness of Napoleon’s movements, allowed 
himself to be surrounded at Him, and sunendered, on the 
17th of Oelober, with more than 20,000 men. 'i'he other 
Austrian divisions were unablc5 to unite, and the French 
entered Vienna on Ibo 13th of November. 'J'ho Russian 
army had by this time assembled in Moravia, under the 
Emiieror Alexamlrr in person. Rciiig joined by soiiie 
Austrian divisions, it amounted to about 80,000 men. 
TIjo great battle of Austerlilz was fought against Ibis new 
foe on the 2nd j)f December, 1806. TJio two armies were 
iicaily equal in number. The Russians and Austrians ex- 
tended tlieir line loo much, Bonayiarto broke through it, 
and separated their divisions, which, after a stout resist- 
ance, were routed in detail. Tlic loss of the allies was 
tremendous. Tliousaiuls were drowned in the lakes in the 
rear of their position now covered with ice, which gave 
%vay under the weight. The Emperor of Austria bad an 
interview with Napoleon the day after, and an armistice 
was concluded, l)y which the remaining Russian ln;ops 
were allowed to retire to their own country. IVace be- 
tween Austria and France was signed at Freesburg on the 
2Gth of December, 1806, Austria gave uj) the Venetian 
5 »rovinees and Dalmatia to the kingdom of Italy, 4’yrol to 
the Elector of Bavaria, and other districts, besides a con- 
tribution of 100,000,000 francs. Napoleon raised the 
Electors of Bavaria aud Wiirtcmb<*rg to the rank of kings, 
and ydaced himself at the head of all the .smaller German 
states, nliich he formed into tlio Confederation of the 
Rhine, under his protection. The old German Empire was 
thus dissolved. Soon afterwards, the Emperor FraMbis 
formally renounced his title of Emperor of Germany, and 
4 issumcd the title of Fraiicjs I., Emperor of Austria. All 
these triumphs almost lost their savour to him by the fatal 
news which arrive'd amid them of Nelson’s victory of Tra- 
falgar over the French and Spanish (2l8t October, 1806). 
Overwhelmed by Napoleon’s cruel reproaches the vanquished 
admiral (Villcneuvc) committed suicide. 


The King of Naydes had meanwhile allowed a Ru.ssinn 
and Engli.^h army to land in his dominions. Napoleon 
sent an army to Na})les in February, 180G, and l\iing 
Ferdinand took refuge in Sicily. On this, a decree of 
Nnymleon, March, 18(MJ, appointed his brother Joseydi king 
of Naplo.s and of Sicily, On the (ith of June following, 
ho appointed, by another decree, Jiis brother Louis king of 
Holland, thus transforming by a stroke of the pen tho 
Batavian Republic into a kingdom ihipemlent on France. 
His brother-iin law, Murat, was made Grand-duke of Berg. 
Frussia had been a long time wavering ; aud, to keey) her 
in good liumour, Napoh on had nifide Hanover twer to her, 
which, though at peace with England, she had nceepled; 
hut at Icngtlj, on the 2nd of October, 180C, she decl.wed 
war. The King of Frn.ssia issued his innnifcsto from 
Erfurt, on the 9lli of Oelober, 180G, and in one v'eek from 
that linm Napoleon's double victory at Anerstiidt and Jen.a 
(Kith 0< to1)er) decided the eanij)aign. He ojitered Berlin 
on the 21st of October. He at. onc«i despatcli(‘d Morticr to 
occupy Hamburg and seize all English propeity there, 
and on the 2 1st of November, 18l)G, issued his well-known 
“ Berlin decree ” against British commerce, and founding 
what he culled tlie continental si/stem. He di’creed a 
blockade of all the yiort.s of Hie Continent against English 
commerce or co resyjomkMice, from the furthest Frussia to 
the Adriatic. All English property abroad was confiscate ; 
all Englishmen prisoners, tliis too without any previous 
notice. All goods in Eiiglibh bottoms, even if nut Englibh 
goods, were lawful prize to any one vvlio could lake them. Thus 
frantically did Nap()h‘un’s batn‘d against the one free nation 
of Europe, and the enemy which lie felt might one day prove 
his ruin, at last make it.self fully manife.st. The Englidi 
retorted by “Orileis in Couneir’ against French sliip.s enter- 
ing Jhiglish ports, bnt it is needless to say that French 
property in JCnglnnd was as safe as our own. 

Meantime the King of JM*nssia had fled to Koiiigsberg, 
and the Russian armies advanced to the Vistula. Tho 
French ocruy»ii*d Warsaw. Nupol(‘on began Jiis winter 
campaign against Hie Ru.sslans by the battle of Fii1tu.sk 
(28th Decianber), in which the French, experiencing a 
severe check, retired towards the Vi.stula ; but on the 8Hi 
of February, 1807, Najioleoii Ihoroughl} heat tho Russians 
under Beniiigsen at the great battle of Eylaii. The battle 
lasted till near ten o’clock nt night. The loss on both 
sides lias been roughly estimated at 60,(H)0 men. On the 
13Hi of June the battle of Fiiedland took yibiee, in nbicli, 
after an obstinate struggle, the Russians were at Lost 
worsted. They were driven beyond tho Ri\cr Allcr. and 
retreated to I'iLsit, where an interview took phiee between 
Bonaparte and Alexander on a ralt in tlie inhldle of tho 
Nicmcn on the 26th of June, and soon aftcrwaids a treaty 
of peace was finally signed. Tlio King of Frussia was re- 
stored to about ono-li;iIf of his foimcr tcrritoric.s, as far as 
the Elbe. Tlic duchy of Warsaw wu.s given to the Kloelor 
of Saxony, wlio was made a king, and became the faithful 
ally of Najjpicon, Russi.-i made no sacrifices; on the con- 
trary, she obtained a jiart of Fru.*^.siaii Iktl.aiid. But there 
were secret articles to tlie tn*aty, by nliicli France allowed 
Russia to take Finland from Sweden ; and Riis.sia, on lier 
part, promised to join Hie continental .sy.stem ” and elo.so 
her ports against British vea.sels. On the IBh July, Napo- 
leon left Tilsit to return to Faris. Having stripped tho 
Elector of Hes.sc-Casscl of Ins doiniiiioiis, under the plea 
that he liad not joined him in the war against Prussia, as 
well as the Duke of Brunswick of his, on the ground that 
the duke had joined Frussia .ag.amst him, Napoleon cn^ated 
out of the.se ami other districts tho kingdom of Westphalia, 
18th August, 1807, and gave it to his brother Jerome, 
who took up his residence at Casscl. Soon after, tho 
Prince Regent of Portugal having refused to ouforco the 
“continental system” ngain.st England, Napoleon sent 
JuQot with 30,ijOU men across Spain to take possession of 
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Portugal, At the same lime lie published in the Monltcur ] 
that “the hoiiRe of Bra^anza had ceased to reign in ■ 
Kiuope.” Jnnot entered Lisbon without oppohition, oOth 
November, 1807, tlio prince regent and his court having 
just before embarked for Brazil. In Dcccmbei* of the same 
year, Napoleon seized upon Tuscany, and added it to 
France; and in llie same month issued the “Milan decree” 
cnlai’ging and enforcing the “ continental system” founded 
by the “ Berlin decree.” lie now demanded that the. Pope 
should declare war against England. The l*ope answered 
that ho was a sovereign of ])eaee, and could not dechu*c 
war against any Christian power. Bonaparte insisted, and 
after a long and vexations forrespondenee, in February, 
1808, General JMiollis entered Buine, occupied the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and began to do military duty in that city. 
The g(‘uci'al took the pajial trorips muler his own command, 
'riio l’t)])c remained in In’s palace with the mere shadow of 
civil power, which ho had no means to enfoice. 

now come to anotlier .and most important transaction 
of Napoleon’s reign, and what in fact in the long run 
hiought all hi.s vast juiwor to the ground — the inraslon of 
Sjiaiii. The government of Spain was in a mo.st corrupt 
slate ; but she had been the humble and submissive ally 
of France, notwitbstniiding wbicb, Najadcon bad taken 
jmsscssion of Koino of her htroiigcst fortrc.s.ses, and at length, 
by gross treachery, liftving got the king and que<‘n, ns well as 
their son Ferdinand, tlie, heir to the throne (who had, indeed, 
been proclaimed king upon the abdication of bis father'), 
to visit him at Bayonne, dOtb Ajiril, 1808, Cbaile.s, tJic 
old king, was indneed, half by force and half by cajolery, 
to resign Ids crown “ in favour of his friend and ally the 
Emperor of the Freneb,” and Ferdinand was detained in 
“honourable captivily ” and eompelK'd to resign bis rights. 
Napoleon then issued n decree, apptiinting “ bis dearly be- 
loved brotluir, Joseph Na])oleon, king of N.'iples and Sicily, 
to Iho crowns of Sj*ain and the Indies.” By a subsequent 
decree, 16th July, 1808, he appointed “bis dearly beloved 
coii.siii, Joachim JBurat, grund-dukc of Berg, to tlic throne 
of Na])les and Sicily, which remained vacant by the acces- 
sion of Jose])h Niipoleon to the kingdoms of Spain and 
the Indies.” The mcmorahlo events which icsulted from 
these nefarious transactions may bo read in tbi? numerous 
works written expressly «)n the subject of the Peninsular 
War. Tlifj number of Freiieli who perished during that 
war cannot be estimated at less than 260,000, if it does 
not approneli rather 800,000. The lo.ss of the Sjiaiiiards, 
soldiers and peasants, ’v\ho wcic destroyed in detail on 
almost every spot in the jieuinsnla, cannot he ealculaled, 
hut it must have been greater tliaii that of the French. 
Napoleon liiinself took no very great part in the war. He 
found time to rapidly nin oAX*r tlie country at the close of 
1 808, receiving the cajiitulatiun of Madrid (Ith Hecemher), 
abolishing the Inquisition, and putting everything on a 
workable basis. IJy 22nd December he had left again 
for Paris. 

In the year 1808 Napoleon re-established ^ ties of no- 
bility in France. Lefebvro, who had taken Dantzic tho 
year before, was the first duke (duke of Dantzic) that he 
created. Many others, both military and civilians, received 
titles from towns in Italy and Germany, with an income 
charged upon tlio revenues or national domains of the con- 
quered countries. Botli tho titles and the iiieomcs attached 
to them were made hereditary. 

Early in 1801) a new Austrian war hrok<; out. This 
time Austria came single into the field. She liad made 
aslonibhing exertions t j recruit her armies to the number 

nearly 600,000 men. The Archduke Charles coniinaudcd 
the Austrian army of Germany, and tho Archduke John 
that of Italy. The victory of Eckmlihl (22nd April), tho 
defeat of Aspern (2l8t, 22nd May), and the terrible revenge 
taken by tho emperor in the huge slaughter at Wagi*am 
on the Cth of July occurred; the French again took Vienna, 


and on tho 14th of October tbe peace of Sebbubrunn was 
concluded. Austria ceded Trieste, Caniiola, and part 
of Croatia, Salzburg, Cracow, and Western Galicia, and 
several other districts, to the amount of about 2,600,001) 
inliabitunta. The bravo Tyrolese were abandoned to their 
fate. Hofer and others of their chiefs were seized by the 
French, taken to klantua, and there sliot. In 1800 also 
the French armies still occupied the States of tho Church, 
and these were eventually annexed to France by the am- 
peror on 17th May. The J*opo, after repented vain pm- 
tests, at last excommunicated Naitolcon, lOtli June; wliere- 
upon tbe emperor bad him arrested, 6th July, 1800, and 
after l>eing taken to various places he was brought eventu- 
ally to Fontainebleau, in 1812. 

Soon after the return of Napoleon to Pnris, he made 
known to his wife Josephine his determination to divorce 
her, although tbe Pope had refused his consent. Josephiuo 
was childless; and what perhaps weighed as much with 
Napoleon, the Emperor of Austria was willing to be allied 
to him by marriage. Napoleon was sincerely fond of 
Josephine, who hud not been tlic faitbfullest of wives, 
lliongh her nuiversjil popularity had caused her to Im; of 
immense stsrvico to him. She on her side was devoted to 
him, and consequently the most painful scones touk place. 
At last the divorce was couseiitcd to by Joscpbiiic in 
jm'seiuH* of commissionerH from the Senate, 1 6tli Decem- 
ber, 1801). On the lltli March following, Napoh'oii inar- 
ri<‘d by proxy tbe Arcbdiicbess Maria Louisa, who boon 
afterw.aids set off for Paris. Tbe new empress bon; lu*r 
husband a son on 20tli March, 1811, who was saluted by 
Naiiolcou IIS “ King of Kome,” — an ominous title to thosi; 
Italmns who still fancied that the crown of Italy was to 
be, ttccordijig to Napoleon’s promise, Be])aratcd from that 
of France. See Nai»olkon 11. 

In 1811 the first symptoms of coolness b(;tw*t*en Alex- 
ander and Napoleon manifested tluMnKelves. The com- 
plaints of the llusbian landholders against the continental 
system had induced Alexander to abandon it at the close 
of 1810. Na])oleon retaliated by several acts of aggression, 
and nltlinugh all his must devoted followers warned him 
against tlie risks he ran so needlessly, he at last drove 
Alexander into open hostility. Napoleon declared war 
22iid June, 1812; passed the Niemcn on tJie 24th and 26th, 
defeated the Bussians at Smolensko, I8tli August, at the 
great battle of the Borodino (or the battle of the Aloskcwa) 
7tli September, and entered Moscow 14th Sejffeiuber, 1812; 
but he found it deserted, excejit by convicts and some of 
the lowest class, who lingered behind for the sake of plun- 
der. On tbe evening of this day the city w^as set on fire, 
but the fire was put down in tbe night. On the next day, the 
loth, Napoleon took up liis residence in the Kremlin, tlio 
ancient palace of the Czars. On the following night the 
fire burst out again, in many diiferent quarters of the city, 
and no exertions of tJio French could stop it: tlio wind 
spread the fiames all over tlie city, and on the third day 
Napoleon w’as obliged to leave tbe Kremlin, where he was 
ill imminent danger. The fire raged till tlie 1 Dth, when 
it abated, after destroying 7682 houses, about four- fifths 
of the town. , , 

Napoleon remained among tho ruins of [Moscow for five 
weeks, a delay which ruined tho whole campaign, aud the 
motives for which have never been made clear. Possibly 
ho was deceived in his calculations upon the temper of 
Alexander and of the Husbiaii people. At last, on the 
1* October, seeing no clianco of making peace, Najxtlcon 
began his retreat. Thu ai-my left Moscow 120,000 strong, 
but was soon reduced to one-lialf that Dumber of fighting 
men : the rest formed a confused and disorderly mass in 
the i*ear, with an iiiiinciiso train of baggage and artillery. 
In this condition they were overtaken on the 6tb November 
by the Russian wMiiter, which that year set in earlier tluui 
usual. The wretchedness and the safferings of the retreat 
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from Moscow have formed the suljjcct of many a histoiy, | 
j)lay, and novel. When Napoleon arrived at Orcsii, in j 
Lithuania, ho had only 12,000 men with ai’ms in their 
handH. Of 40,000 horses there were hardly 8000 left, 
111 this plight he reached the hanlcs of the Ucrcsina, where 
ho was joined by a coi*ps of reserve of nearly 50,000 men. 
The passage of the Tleresina, 20th and 27th November, 
cost him about one-half of his army thus reinforced. At | 
Sn^jjrgoni, wlierc he arrived on the 5th December, he took 
leave of his generals, left tlie command of the army, such 
as it was, to Murat, and set off in a sledge to Paris, where 
lie arrived on the 18tli December at night. The hiss of 
the French and their auxiliaries in tliia campaign is reckoned 
on competent authority at 125,000 slain, 132,000 dead of 
fatigue, hunger, disease, and cold, and 103,000 prisoners, 
Including 3000 otiicers and 48 generals, with 000 pieces 
of cannon and 25,000 wjiggons, caissons, i^c. 

Napoleon, after his return to Paris, exerted himself to 
roeniit Ills army by fresli conscriptions, by drafting the 
National Guards into his skeleton battalions, by recalling 
all the men lie could spare from Spain, and by sending tlic 
sailors of his fleet 1o serve on land. lie thus collected 
again ill Germany, in the sju’ing of 1813, an army of 
350,000 men. The King of Prussia liad now allied him- 
self to Alexander, and the allies bad advanced as far as 
tlio Elbe. The hhnperor of Austria irmained nentral, and 
vainly oll'ered mediation to his son-in-law. Napoleon 
dashed upon liis oneniies willi Ids usual resistless speed, 
and won the battle of LUtzen, 2nd Ma 3 % 1813, from the 
Russians and Prussians united. On tlie 2l8t he attacked 
them again at TJantzcu, ami obliged them to retire. An 
armistice was now agreed to on the 4th of June, ami Ihma- 
parto returned to Dresden, where Mctternich fame wdth 
fresli ofiers of mediation on the part of Austiia. But 
Konaparlo refused to make any concossioiis. The armistice 
exj)ired on 10th August, and Austria n«)W joined tlie allies. 

A serit's of battles was fought about Dresden on the 
24th, 25th, and 27th August, between the Austrians and 
Prussians on one side, and the French on the other, hi 
which the latter had the advantage ; but severul corps of 
the French army were defeated in various places, and at 
last, after a painful struggle between ])ride and necessity, 
Napoleon was obliged to begin his retreat upon Leipzig, 
followed by the allies. At Leipzig he di'tormiiicd to make 
a final stand. One siiiglc victory,” he sJiid, “ .and Ger- 
many may still bo mine.” From the lOth to the 18th of 
October the first battle of Leipzig took place. It wais 
fought gallantly on both sides, Imt the allies had now a 
great superiority in numbers, and the French were driven 
<4ose. Finally, on the 18th of October, in the second 
battle, the French were driven out of the town. Bonaparte 
then commenced his retreat to the Uliine, whidi was nearly 
as disastrous ns that from Moscow. In fact to get clear 
of Leipzig he did not scruple to blow up a bridge crowded 
■with his own troops, who perished, ■while the remnant 
who had not yet crossed fell an easy prey to the pursuing 
armies. His army was completely disorganized. lie wius, 
however, able to fight his way at Hanaii, 30th October, 
through tins Bavarians, Ijik late allies, who now w'anted to 
oppose Ins passuge. At last he reached llio Bliine, and 
passing over the 70,000 or 80,000 men, all that remained 
out of the army of 350,000 with which ho had begun 
llio campaign, he placed them on the left hunk while ho 
sot off for Paris, where he arrived on the ‘Jtli November. 
About 80,000 men left in the Prussian garrisons, Magie- 
hurg, Daiitzic, Stettin, &c., surrendered to the allies. The 
enormous losses and reverses of the French armies evoked 
a romoiistraiice from the legislative body, wliicli w^as there- 
fore at once dismissed. A new conscription of 800,000 
men was decreed, and tho taxes were at the same time 
ordered to bo doubled ; but tlio people w’ere woai’y of these 
nevcr-ciidiug sacrifices, and in many departments it was 


found difficult to collect either men or money. At the end 
of .January, 1814, Napoleon began tho campaign, whicli 
has been considered by tacticians as that in whicli ho nn»Nt 
strikingly displayed his astonishing genius for military 
combinations, fertility of resources, and »iuiekn<'ss of move- 
ments. For more tban two months he held at bay the 
various armies of the allii s. But the odds were too lieavy 
i against him. W bile he, by a bold movi'iuent, placed him- 
self in the rear of the allies, the latter maiebed upon Paris, 

I and after a hard-fought battle, :H»th Mmeli, took possessnm 
I of the whole line of defein*n uJiich prnU*(;le<t that city on 
the north-easter n side. The empress had left. it. for Blois, 
:ind Joseph Bunap-irtc, Jifter the battle id tlic 3(Ub, iputled 
Paris also. ^Tursbal Mannont, in eoinmand of tin* city, 
askrd for an nniiistico; and this led to the eapil illation of 
Paris, wbieh the Emperor Alexander and the King of Priis- 
1 sia entered on the 31st, amidst the Join! acclamations of 
i the Parisians, tired of tlie crushiiig sacrifices they had en- 
dured. Bona])nvtc was forced, ns liis generals refu.sed to 
follow him lunger, to sign an act of ubdication ;it Fontaine- 
bleau, on the -till of April, 1811. The Emperor Alexander, 
alwa^a one of his ardent admirers, persoiiiilly proposed Unit 
he should retain tlie title of emjxa'or with the soviM-eignty 
of tlie island of Elba .and a rovenim of fi, 000,000 of francs 
to be paid by Frnnee. This was agreed to by Prussia and 
Austria; and Fmglnnd, tliongli no])arty to the treaty. after- 
wards aeoeded to it. The Bourbons were restoicd, and 
Louis XVm., brother of tlie nnfortmiato Louis XVL, 
landed at l^ilais 2 4th April, 1814. On the 2l0h April 
Napoleon lc4t Fontairiohleau fur Elba, and on the 4th of 
May, 1814, he landed at Porto Ferrajo there. 

Oil the 2fitli of February, l8l.>, after only ten niontbs' 
residence, Napoleon escaped from Elba, He embnvked 
with about 1000 men of his old guards, who had followed 
liiin to Elba, and landed on the Isl of Mai eh near Cannes, 
not far from Frejiis. 'I’hns begiin the famous Hundred 
Days Cent Colonel Lahedoycre, eomnninding 

the 7tli regiment of the line, joined Napoleon. The lest of 
the nnu-cli to Paris was a re))etitiiiii of similar occurrences. 
’I'he Bourbons W'ere abandoned by the wliole army ; and 
Marshal Key, sent by l.onis XV III. to stop Napoleon's 
progress, himself went over to him. Napoleon arrived at 
the 'J’nilerie.s on the 20tli of March, and snjiped oil* the 
meal prepared for the king, Louis XVHl, having only left 
the capital early in the morning by the road to Flanders. 

The Congress of Vienna was still silting rearranging the 
map of rhiropo after the downfall of liini who bad so 
completely upset it, when Talleyrand laid before them tlie 
news of Bi)naj)artr*’s landing at Cannes. The Austiian, 
Itushiaii, and Prussian armies, wliicli had evamated Fraiiei*, 
immediately rcsiimcil llieir inareli low'ards the frontiers of 
that country. Napoleon assimihliul an army of about 
125,000 men, chiefly old troops, of whom 25,000 were 
cavalry, and .350 pieces of eaimoii, with wdiich he advaneeil 
upon Cliaileroi on the 15lli June, the allies having con- 
centrated ill Flanders. On the Ifith Napoleon attaeked in 
person Marshal Bliicher, who was jiosted wdlli 80,00ti men 
at Ligny, and drove him back with great loss. At the 
same time he sent Nuy against pait of the Engli.'ili army 
at Quatre Bras, which, after sustaining a severe attack, re- 
tained possession of tbc field. In the morning of the i7tli, 
the Duke of Wellington, in eonsequenec of Bliichcr's retreat, 
fell hack with his army to tho position of V7aterloo, Na- 
poleon followed him, after despalchiiig, on the 17th, 
Grouchy, with a body of 30,000 men, to follow^ the retreat 
of tlie Prussians. On the 18th the battle of Waterloo took 
place. Tho events of the battle aro well known. The 
French all day long made furious attacks w'ith infantry and 
cavaliy upon the British line, gained some advantages, took 
possession of J.a Haye Sainte, &c., but all the efforts of 
tbcii- cavjilry could not break the British squares. In those 
repeated attacki. the French cavalry were nearly destroyed. 
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At bix o’clock ill the pvonin", Biilow's Prussian corps np- 
jjcnrcd on the field of battle, and soon afterwards HlUclier 
(jaTBt* in jierson with two more corps. Napoleon now made 
a hist desperate eflbrt to break tho English line before the 
Prussians could act : he directed his guard, wliich had nul 
yet taken part in the action, to advance in two columns 
against the English. They were received with a tremendous 
fire of artillery and musketry; they attempted to deploy, 
but in doing so beeame confused, and iit last gave. way. 

The battle of Waterloo finally closed a war, or rather a 
succession of wars, wliieh had hasted with little interrupt ion 
for twenty-three years, hoginning with 17H2. After the 
deh'at of Waterloo, Napoleon, having given Ins brother 
Jerome directions to rally Hit; remains of the army, hurried 
liack to Paris. Napoleon signed his second abdication on 
the 22nd of June, IHlo ; bnt tin's time it. w’as of liis own 
nceord, and ag.'iinst tin* advice of his intimate friends, 
Canud, l.ueien Ihmaparte, The ahdieation -was in 

faionr of Iii.s son, named by it Napoleon 11., altJiniigh the 
young priiiee had been with his grandfiitlier, the Emperor 
of Austria, since Napoleon’s fall in 1814. A provisional 
government was appointeil by the. Chamhers, and they re- 
quired that Napoleon should le-avc Eranee, and embaikat 
Eocliefort fin* the rnited States. General lieeker was 
appointed to escort him to Kochefort, ivIutc he arrived on 
the Jrd of .Inly. J'lie allies, ivho entered Paris on the 
7th July, refused to aekuowledge Napoleon's right to 
abdieate in favour of his son, and on the following day 
Louis XVllT, le-inlered the. capital, and reKumed the 
govi-rninent. 

Napoleon at Ilochefort, seeing tliat the whole country 
.around him was .submitting to tho Ilourbons, and being 
closely bloefcaded by the English .squadron, w(;nt on bojird 
Hie lielUrnphon^ Loth .July, 18 1.5, saying to Captain 
lilaitland, “ I come to place my.self umicr the protection 
of your pi'iiicc and your law.s.” On the 24lli the ship 
entered Torbay. On the Jlst of .July Admiral Lord Keith 
and Sir JJenr\ Ilunbury, under-secretary of state, came 
on bo.ard tlic DelUrophon to .announce to Jiim the final 
resolution of the Pritish government — that the island of 
St. Helena should be Ills future residence. On the 7tli of 
August Napoleon, violently ])role.sling, and using every 
means of resist aiice, even to the issuing a writ of haUuiix 
corpva uiKiu liini as a witnc.s.s in a hurriedly trumped-up 
trial by his Kiigli.sh friiaid.*'’, was removed from the Bellero- 
j)kon to the NorthuvMrltimi^ Sir (leorgi* Cockburn's tlag- 
hhip, which was appointed to cans him to St. Helena, 
where he landed on the Kith of Oe.tober, 181.5. 

By a eonvcnllon signed at I’aris, 20th August, 181.5, 
between Great Britain, Austria, 'Russia, and Prns.sia, the 
custody of Najioleon’s person had hccii intrusted to the 
British government. In July, J8I(;, General Sir ITnd.son 
Lowi‘ arrivi'd at St. IJeleiia ns governor of the Island. 
Erom the very first interview a series of petty squabbles 
ensued, which continued during tlie reni.aiiider of Napoleon's 
life. In September, 1818, his health began to be visibly 
aflecled , but he would take no medicine. In September, 
1810, l>r. Aiitominiirehi, of the University of Pisa, r-aiiiR 
to St. ITelena us physician to Na])oloon. Towards the end 
of 1820 he grcwwor.se, and reinnined in a weak state until 
the fjjllowing April, when tho disease a.ssume(l an .al.anniiig 
character. On the otli of May, 1821, afOa* being some 
time delirious', ho breathed his last about eleven minutes 
before six o’clock in the evening. The following d.ay the 
body was opcaied by !>»•. Antommnrehi, in presence of several 
Brittoli st.alV and medical officers, wlien a large ulcer was 
'knmd to occupy the greater part «)f tlie stomach. (His 
father died of caiieer in the pylorus.) On the 8tli of May 
his remains were interred with military honours in Slanc’s 
Valley. The body was removed to Paris and deposited 
with great pomp in the Church of the Invnlides, 15th 
December, 1840. 


As to Napoleon’s militai-y gcnin.s, there is no question of 
its rare excellence ; but examined as a man he is one of 
the most peiqdexingly non-human characters to he found. 
It is impo!5siblo over to find Napoleon telling the truth, 
keeping a promise, tioisting n friend, behaving generoiusly 
to an enemy, honouring a woman, caring for the poor, 
merciful to tin; down-trodden, upholding integrity — in 
fact, doing anything whatever that is noble, except ivheii 
it was nmiiifestly useful to his present purpose. He knew 
no motive but interest, ho acknowledged no criterion but 
success, he worshipped no god but ambition, and with an 
Eastern devotion he knelt at tho shrine of his idolatry. 
Subsidiary to this, there was no creed that he did not pre- 
tend to profess, there was no opinion that he was not ready 
to promulgate : in the hope of a dyn.asty lie upheld the Cres- 
cent; for the sake of a divorce he bowed before the Cro.ss; 
owing his edueation to royal charity, he became tho adopted 
child of the republic; and with a parricidal ingratitude, on 
the mins both of the throne and the tiibunc he reared tho 
f.abrie of his despotism. A professed Catholic, lie imprisoned 
tlie Pope ; ii pretended patriot, he impoverished and finally 
ruined the country ; and in the name of Brutus ho grasped 
without remorso, and wore without shamo, tlie difuUin of 
the Cjesars. He played upon the vanity of the Erciich 
as upon an instrument with many strings, leading them 
whither.soever ho would. When they pmu'cd, murmuring 
and suispicious, there were always fireworks to dazzle and 
loinpt tiioin further onwards. AVliat could ho more happy 
than the phrase that “ every private soldier had n marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack?” Even when he created his 
aristocracy of dukes and counts Napoleon veiled the reac- 
lloiiarv nature of the proceeding, and enlisted democrat iit 
.sympatliies in its favour, I>y saying that “ the old nobility 
imnst be humbled before the now.” 

The literature, cither by way of direet history or indirect 
memoirs, ^te., relating to tills stupendous, almost (‘xtr.a • 
human eharucter, is proporlionatoly vast to its subject. 
All other accomils must give ivay to the intensely interest- 
ing history of Lniifrey, published from I8d7 onwards, with 
an excellent Kngli.sli tran.slation following each instalment 
a year or two later. Next in intt*rest and value are the 
perfectly reliable “ Memoirs of Madame dc Remasal,” not 
published till 1880 (translated the same year), which throw 
light on the personal life of tlie m.an, as seen from tho 
imicr}no.st chambers of his court by .a pure-minded highly- 
born lady. Some of the episodes are revolting. Josephine 
appears in very winning guise, though her fei^blcncss intel- 
li'ctually is fairly stated. More vivacious and extensive, 
bill less acenvato, mid strongly N.apoleonic in tone, .art the 
“Memoirs of Madame- Jiinot,” wife of one of Napoleon’s 
most devoted slaves .and his iutlmalc friend from her 
childhood. Her mother, Madame IVrmon, was very gener- 
ous to tho young soldier in his days of penury, and Napo- 
leon would gladly have married her if she had (!on.scnted, 
aeeurdiiig to Madame Junot. This lady’s biilliant book 
(eighteen vols., Paris, 1837) was carefully retranslated into 
Englisli ill 1883. The public aspee.t of Napoleon’s exireer, 
as seen from within, is given more aceiivately than by 
Madame Junot, ns is but to be expected, by the early school 
friend of Napoleon, and his secretary from 17J)6 onwards 
(including Egypt), by de Bourrienne — a man of indepen- 
dent mind, and not so blindtid by bis friend’s magnificent 
genius as to be unable to see the truth of things, especially 
inco his frankness subsequently caused his dismissal 
I when tho emperor’s head was turned ivitli glory. These 
memoirs were published in ten vols., 1830; there is a 
good translation. The “ Memoirs of Mariiiont ” (Duke of 
Kngusa), one of N.apoleon’s niarslials, are also very valu- 
able, but must lie received with caution (eight vols., 1856). 
The “ Consulate and the Empire” of M. Thiers (twenty- 
one vols., Bnissels, 1845-60) is not now so highly esteemed 
as formerly. Napoleon’s own works arc quite unreliable. 
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Written by his dictation, for the most part, is the absurdly 
untruthful “ Memorial de St. IT^lfene ” of the Count do las 
Cases, ono of the few Frenchmen who shared his exile 
(nine vols., Brussels, 1828). There are also nine vols. 
more of “Memoires pour Servir,” &c., written at the 
emperor’s dictation by ^Fontholon and Gonrgaud at St 
Helena, and two vols. of the campaign of Egypt, written 
to dictation by General Bertrand at St Helena. The six 
vola. of Memoir and Correspondence of King Joseph 
Bonaparte,” by du Casse (1846), are very valuable. 

iSut better than all these, fur thoso who will spend the 
not inconsiderable time necessary to pierce through the 
continual and shameless mendacity which foims a thick 
Veil over the facts throughout, are the thirty-two volumes 
of Napoleon’s despatches and correspondence, a selected 
part only of the enormous mass which once existed, pub- 
lished at Paris between 1858 and 1870; and the most 
important parts of which were excellently given to the 
English public by Captain Bingham in 1888. The history 
of this publication is most characteristic. 

At the beginning of tbo Second Empire a commission 
was appointed to publish the correspondence, and fifteen 
volumes appeared in serial without the editors having made 
any alterations or snpprcssions in the documents which 
they selected. Bnt when It became a question of printing 
letters whieh showed that Napoleon I. hiwl ordered a whole- 
jtah Jort/evt/ of Knglieh bank-notes that he might injure 
tho credit of the Bank of England, the commission re- 
coiled. The emperor (Napoleon III.) was consulted, and 
it was announced that for the future nothing would he 
published except what Napoleon himself would have agreed 
that the world should sec. The interest and historical 
value of the last seventeen volumes of the imperial corre- 
spondence are therefore in nowise proportionate to those of 
the first fifteen. What haj)pened to the mass of letters 
withdrawn from publication is not yet known. Some of 
them may be in England. A good number were discovered 
at the Tnileries after the revolution of the 4 th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, and were overhauled by a republican commis- 
sion. Napoleon’s epistolary activity was prodigious. Even 
in camp be often dashed off more than twenty letters a 
day with his own hand, besides those which he dictated to 
Ilia secretaries ; and it is believed that his correspondence 
during the eighteen years in which, as general, first consul, 
and emperor, he was tlie foi*emost man in France, amounted 
to not less than 20,000 papers. He meddled with every- 
thing, but never penned a line without purpose. 

Napoleon II., the only child of Napoleon I., Emperor 
of the French. Tt is almost needless to say that the title 
Napoleon II., given him by the abdication of his father in 
his favour, was a perfect farce. It would have been for- 
gotten altogether liad it not suited the adventurer who 
styled himself Napoleon III., to try and fill up some part 
of the gap between his great uncle and himself otherwise 
than by the liouscs of Bourbon and Orleans, who bad ac- 
tually reigned. The motlior of Napoleon IT. was Marie 
Louise, archdiiehess of Austria, who married Napoleon I., 
lltJi March, 1810, about three months after the divorce of 
the Empress Josephine. Her son, Fran 9 ois Charles Joseph, 
wjis born at Faris, 20tli March, 1811, and was almost at 
•once created King of Rome. He scetnB to have been an 
amiable boy, but quite without special distinction, and 
indeed resembled his mother in character. In 1814 the 
King of Romo was taken by his mother to his grandfather, 
the Emperor of Austria, on the fall of Napoleon; and 
although at Elba and also in the Hundred Hays Napoleon 
eagerly desired their return, they never saw him again. In 
1818 the Emperor of Austria, Francis I., created the little 
King of Rome Duke of Reichstadt, and henceforth ho was 
known by that title. He lived very quietly at the Austrian 
•court till his death at Sclibnhrunn, of consumption, 22iid 
July, 1832. 

VOL. JX. 


Napoleon HI., Emperor of the French, whose reign 
over France began with the butchery of the coup d'etat 
and closed with the surrender at Sedan, was the reputed 
nephew of Napoleon I, His mother, Queen Hortensc {nee 
Beauhamais, daughter of Josdphino), had a very poor repu- 
tation ; and the most that can bo said (»f liis parentage is, 
that though he resembled tlic Napoleons in not one single 
feature of mind or body, I^uis Napoleon, king of Holland, 
always acknowledged him for his son. He much resembled 
the Hue do Moriiy, and always treated that statesman 
with the most marked and peculiar respect. It is almost 
certain that the duke was, if not his brother, his half- 
brother, and that tbo Count de Flahault w'us the duke’s 
father. Napoleon w^as at any ruti! the youngest acknow- 
ledged son of lIorfetiKc, wlio was the great emperor’s step- 
daughter and prime favourite ; and he was named Charles, 
after the father of the King of Holland and of the emperor, 
and l^uis Napoleon, after both those princes. Ho was bom 
at Baris on the 20tb April, 1808, in the queen's bouse 
in the Rue Lafittc. (His eldest brother liad died in 1807, 
and llortcnsc’s second son, Napoleon Louis, died in 1831.) 
Charles was much noticed by the emperor, who created him 
(boy as he was) a commander of the Legion of Ilononr. At 
the time of the birth of Charles Louis, the great emperor’s 
elder brotlier JosejJj was, like himself, without children, 
and the eldest of his younger brothers, T.ucicn, was in 
disgrace; therefortj the empc‘ror virtually fixed the succes- 
sion to the throne in the sons of the second eldest of his 
younger brothers, Louis. The future Emperor of the 
French — known until he attained tlie ttirouc as Frince 
Louis Napoleon — w’as a boy of seven when the battle of 
Waterloo and the second restoration of the Bourbons drove 
him into exile under the care of Ijis mother, who had been 
to all intents and purposes separated from her liusband 
since 1810. Louis Napoleon was carefully educated by 
private tutoj-s, and at I ended the college at Aug.sburg. In 
early youth he acquired a military training ns an artillery 
officer in the federal army of Switzerland — working hard 
and observing closely. The death of Napoh*on II. , the 
I>uk(! of Rciehstadt, 22nd July, 3832, left Louis Napoleon 
the representative- of the Bonapariisl interest. Fersonally 
little known in France and Europe, he now began to aim at 
establishing a reputation through the printing-press, uiul 
between 1832 and 183(1 be published several political and 
military works. The object of his political disquisitions 
was partly to effect a coalition between the Boiiapartists 
and the republicans, wlioni Louis Fljilippe had disappointed ; 
nor W’as he altogetlier misuccessful. But he estimated too 
highly the valm? of the eulogies which liis works received 
from a portion of the democratic press of Paris, as well as 
the support promised him by som(^ officers of the garrison 
of Strashurg, whom he met at tlic watering-places of 
Baden. On tho evening of the 28th October, 183G, be 
arrived secretly at Slrasbiirg, wlicje be liad gained over at 
least one colonel of a regiment. Eaily on tho morning of 
the 301 h he appeared in the streets of Strasburg; the 
regiment of Ids frii'iid shouted “ Vive I’Empercur,” but Hie 
rest were stanch ; the ■would-be emperor was easily over- 
powered and thrown into prison. Transmitted to Paris, ho 
was placed at once by Louis Fhilippo on board a French 
ship, which sailed (21st November, 1836) with him to 
America; and after touching at Rio landed him at New 
York. He did not long remaiu in tho United States, from 
which he -w-as summoned by the news of his mother’s 
dangerous illness. Hastening back to Switzerland, he W’as 
by her side w’hen she died. Feaidng the formation of 
another Boiiapartist conspiracy Ixmis Pliilippe called on the 
Swiss to expel him from their territory, and threatened 
them with war if they refused. Tho spirited republicans 
flew to arms to defend the rights of asylum and of citizen- 
ship, and a war seemed inevitable, when Louis Napoleon 
spontaneously withdrew from Switzerland and found refuge 
20 
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in Tendon towards the close of 1838. In London he found 
ninny friends and mixed in good society ; he figured at the 
I'^gliuton tournament in 183y. With his fidm Acltates^ M. 
dn Persigny, he establislicd a Napoleonic propaganda in the 
press ; and in J 83!) he published the most rcm^kable of 
his own works, the well-known “ Idces NapoWonionnes,” in 
which the “Napoleonic idea” was represented in its most 
attractive aspect, as not a warlike iduii, hut one social^ 
industrial, commercial, humanitarian.” ‘ The work pro- 
duced a certain cflect ; and olhor events coucmriiig, in tho 
following year Louis Napdeoii imagined tliat liis hour had 
come, ill ] 840 the French w(‘rc excited and instated by 
the isolation in which France was left on tho Eastern 
question, and Louis Pliilippe was accused of truckling to 
Kiigland. In the May of the same year the memory of 
th<j great Najiolcon liad been revived with enthusiasm by 
the (lecree of the Cliainbcrs for the transfer of liis remains 
from St, Helena to i*aris. On tiic morning of tlic 0th of 
August, 1840, Louis Napoleon, with some fifty followers 
ami a tame eagle, landed near Eoulogno from a steatner 
they hud hired in Loudon ; and they imido the streets of 
that peaceful town vocal witli the cry of “ Vive TEmpereur.” 
Tiny were not joined by tho soldiery ; tho national guard 
turned out to repel them ; .and finally, Louis Na^Milcon was 
captured on the beach as he was endeavouring to escape 
to tlie steamer. This time he was brought to trial before 
the Chamber of Peers, and in despite of Berryers cdoquent 
defence was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Tho 
prison selected was tho fortress of llojn in Picardy, on the 
banks and among the marshes of the tSomme. After .tu 
imprisoinneiit of nearly six years he escaped from Ham in 
the disguise of a workman, passing out with a plank on 
liis bliouldcr during sotno repairs, on the 2oth of May, 
18 1G. During his iinprisoiiment he liad written much — a 
curious work on one of liis favourite themes, the history 
and theory of artillery ; newspaper articles, in which Eng- 
lish freedom was contrasted with the repressive system 
of Louis PhilipjMi; a project for a canal to connect tho 
Atlantic/ and Pacific oceans ; and last, not least, an essay on 
Hie extinction of pauperism,” by settling the unemployed, 
with a peculiar organization, on the waste or little-culti- 
vated lands of France. From Ham Louis Napoleon ro- 
lurucd to London, where he w'atched from the well-known 
liouse in King Street, St. James’, the decline and fall of 
tlie government of Ix)ui.s Philippe. Ho even served as a 
special constable during the Chartist scare of 1848. After 
the revolution in Paris in Feliruary, 18 18, be at last reached 
that city, was elected representative of the Seine department 
by the enormous nuniher of 1111,752 votes, and in J)ecejn- 
ber was elected president of tlie French Ptepublic by 
5,587,75!) votes, wliilo only 1,474,687 were given to his 
closest competitor, General Cavaignne. Then commenced 
a stnigglc of three years between the president and the 
legislature of the republic. Louis Napoleon cxliausted 
every possible ministerhil combination. Ho had against 
him all the loading parties in the Assembly— the Orleanists 
and the Legitimists, who even attempted a “dynastic 
fusion ; *’ tho moderate Kcpublicniis, and tlie Keds. With 
tlic beginning of 1851 it was evident that a life-aud-dcath 
coufli(;t between tho president and tlie Assembly was im- 
pending. Tho friends of the old dynasties rested their 
hopes on General Changarnier, the commander of the army 
of Paris, whom they intended to play the jiart of a French 
Monk in a new restoration. In .January, 1851, Clian- 
garniiT was dismissed by the president. I’hc Assembly 
ridaliated by cutting down tho president’s civil list and by 
refusing his demand for the repeal of the law of the 81bt 
of May, iH.'jO, which had disfruncliiscd some 3,000,000 of 
electors of the class on which he leaned for support. Tho 
contest between the two cliief powers of the state went on 
deepening through the summer and autumn of 1861. A 
proposal had even been made on 10th November, 1861, 


to place tbo army under the direct control of the Assembly*^ 
with what object was not concealed. Tho president now 
resolved to strike tho long-expected blow. On the 2nd 
December, 1851, the anniversary of the battle of Austcriitz, 
appeared the proclamation dissolving the Assembly, restor- 
ing nniversal suffrage, and appealing to the people. Jiurly 
in tho morning the parliamentary leathers wore arrested. 
Tho opposition which followed this coftp d'eint in Paris 
was quelled with great bloodshed. Troops filled 4ho 
streets and fired upon every one they saw, even upon 
women and children. Those who looked out of windows 
were mercilessly shot down. All that was noble and worthy 
in Franco was exiled or silenced; but there is no gainsay- 
ing that by whatever means obtained the popular decision 
ratified the president's treachery. By a national vote — 
according to the ofiicial statement, 7,47.S,431 against 
641,851— Louis Napoleon was made president for ten 
years, with power to form a new constitution. The Sennlc 
of his own creation pivssed on him the imperial crown ; a 
national vote, 26th November, 1852, confirmed the pro- 
posal ; and on tbo first annivei-sary of tlio coup d'etat^ 2ik1 
December, 1852, the prince-president of the French rejmb- 
lic became Napoleon IIL, Emperor of tho French, by 
7,824,189 votes against 253,145, exclusive of 63,326 
spoiled votes not counted. 

The imperial system being thus inaugurated, Louis- 
Najioleon at once commoneed a series of measures for the 
encourngement of industry and of public works. bViinee 
soon began to fool material benefit. Vigour, cuerg}', and 
consistency of aetion took tbo place of inertness, disl ruc- 
tion, and discord both in the city and provinces. Com- 
merce gradually revived, and industry began to flourisli. 

Tbo new emperor desired to consolidate his throne 
and determined to marry ; but when he sought for a wife 
among crowned heads ho met with a refusal on .all sides. 
On the 22nd of January, 1853, ho notified to the Senate 
his intention to marry Engdnie de Montijo, countess do 
Tt^ia, a lady of princely though scarcely of roy.al descent, 
.and in whose veins flowed some of the best blood of Spain 
and Scotland. The marriage was celebrated in the, midst 
of general rejoicing at Notro Dame, on the 2yih of the same 
month. The only issue of the marriage was a son, known 
as the Prince Imperial, wlio was bom at the Tuileries 
on tlic 16tli of March, 1 856, and baptized by the name of 
Napoleon Eug^ne Louis .Jean .losepb. 

Towards the close of 1853 rumours arose of a difficulty 
that bad arisen between Russia and Turkey, which threat- 
ened to inercasc and sjircad until it assumed the propor- 
tions of a European war, and involved tlie Western powers 
as well as the Eastern. The Emperor Nicholas mode over- 
tures to France (ns indeed ho had done previously to- 
England) to settle Turkey by a private understanding or 
aiTangement. But Napoleon knew too well to enter into any 
such arrangement. linioii with Knglaml, whose strength 
ho had learned by residenc,c in the country to appreciate, 
and whose commercial principles ho desired to adopt, wjus 
a necessity for him; and when this union could also be 
made to include tho practical certainty of military gloiy 
Ills eagerness knew no bounds. Eiy^land unfortunately 
was little alive to tho new emperor’s necessities, and we 
drifted into the absurdly unnecessary bloodshed and waste 
of the Crimean War. England and France invaded Russia 
in alliance with the Sultan, and accompanied by a small 
Sardinian army, tho wily diplomacy of Count Cavour 
seizing the opportunity to show that tho little Piedmontese 
kingdom was the progressive and Adventurous power in 
Italy, and so to put in a claim for future Italian extension 
should occasion servo. While the war was still ponding, 
in the early summer of 1856, the Emperor Napoleon to- 
gether with tho Empress £ug4n!e paid a state visit to 
I/iondon and Windsor, and received a veiy hearty welcome. 

On the 30th of March in the following year (1866), 
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peace with Eassia was sifted at tlic Tuilcries between the 
plenipotentiaries of the Eastern and tlio Western powers ; 
and the English government declared in Parliament, that 
ti)e happy tei’niiuation of a season of trial, sufTering, and 
sacrifice mnst be ascribed in a veiy great measure to the 
cordial co-operation and generous confidence of our faith- 
ful ally, the iilinperor of the French. lu the bc^nning of 
1858 an attempt was made on the emperor^s life by an 
Italian named Orsiiii, who was executed in consequence. 
It appeared, on investigation, that the plot was contrived 
in London, and a Dr, Bernard was tried at the Central 
Criminal Court for complicity in it. His acquittal caused 
a temporary coolness between the two countries, which was 
increased by the rejection of a hill introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Lord Palmerston for altering the law relating to 
such conspiracies. This coolness did not suit Napoleon^s 
policy. Ho veered again therefore and joined England in 
tho Chinese War, of which we have long now been so 
heartily ashamed* The troops landed at the close of 1857, 
and Pekin fell in 1 800. 

Tho year 1850 and tho following year were occupied by 
a war in Italy, in which the emperor took the field in 
per.son, in order to assist Victor Emmanuel in ridding the 
north of Italy from the Austrian nilo. His troops, in 
concert W’ith those of the Piedmontese king, gained tlii^ 
victories of Magenta and Solferirio. But although ho had 
loftily declared that Italy should be free from the Alps to 
tho Adriatic, he did not hesitate when a moment arrived 
that was suitable to his own designs, to conclude, amid tho 
execrations of all Italian patriots at this shameful l>ctrayal, 
tho peace of Villafranca, which ceded to Sardinia Lora- 
hardy and the ducliit*s, while leaving Venetia still subject 
to Austria. As payment for his services, Louis Napoleon 
annexed Savoy to France, taking it from Sardinian rule. 
As this was the ancestral home of tho King of Sardinia, 
the bargain seemed particularly cruel* But the demands 
of Italian unity could not he falsified by the treachery of 
a vacillating ally. Garibaldi led the glorious campaign 
wliich immortalized him, and Victor Emmanuel, once only 
king of little Sardinia, was recognized in 1 861 as king of 
a united Italy. Komc, however, ^vas withheld, and tho 
papal rule was maintained there by French bayonets. 
'Iho French occupation of Borne dated from in tho 
times of the presidency, when to anticipalo the action of 
Austria the prince-president had overthrown the then ex- 
isting Boman republic by force, and restored the Pope. 
Napoleon III. at last could resist public opinion no longer, 
and in September, 1864, he concluded with the King of 
Italy a treaty, in which he pledged himself to withdraw 
the French troops from tho occupation of Home, if the 
papal government should prove able to organize an anny 
sufficient for tho defence of its territories, which at the 
same time tho King of Italy guaranteed to protect fruir 
external attack. Under tho terms of this treaty the Frenel 
troops were withdrawn in the winter of 186C-07 ; but be- 
fore tho dose of the following year they returned to Borne 
to defend it from the assault of Garibaldi and his follow- 
ers, whom they bent back, though not till after considerahJe 
blood had been shed on tho fields of Montana and Moutc 
Botondo. 

The campaign of 1859 had therefore brought more con- 
tempt than applause; the emperor had been ])rorcd a 
nerveless commander, and had more than once only lioen 
saved from disaster by tlio courage of his generals. Na- 
poleon again tamed to England as an ally, and first con- 
cluded the famous commercial treaty of IS^iO (through 
Mr. Cobden), and then joined in an armed expedition to 
Mexico undertaken by England, France, and Spain (18G1). 
He fancied bo saw at lost an opportunity for that military 
prestige which was the breath of life to his government, in 
which no statesman of the greatest eminence could be 
induced to figure, and to his court, whoso dissipation and 


false glitter was tlu) mock of reputable Europe. He there- 
fore broke with his allies, refused to treat with the Mexi- 
can President Juoi’cz upon tho matters in dispute, and»on 
the withdrawal of the English and Spanish ho went to war 
with Mexico (1BG2), overthrew the government, set up 
the Austrian Archduke klaximilian as Emperor of Mexico, 
but after all was compelled in the end to withdraw his forces 
in the most humilrating manner (18C6~G7). Mexico 
shook herself free from tlie invaders, and ]Maxiinilian was 
caught and shot (10th June, 18G7). 

Napoleon's prestigo was now entirely shattered. His 
health fail(*d, the growing contempt of Franco weighed 
upon him, and he sraik into profound apathetic ineluuclioly. 
A failure to seize a mean advantage in a matter of diplo- 
macy over the Luxemburg duchies reduced his credit to 
the lowest (djb ori its exposuiv. He saw no i^efiige but the 
desperate one of war. Its scat was not difficult to fix. 
Already the Frendi people were becoming bitterly jealous 
at the spectacle of Prussian aggrandizement. l*roud of 
their former military faTno and prc-einincnce in continental 
Europe, they saw uilh pain and surprise that their neigh- 
l>our Piiissia, at the head of the North German Confedera- 
tion, was rapidly outstripping them as regards geographical 
dimensions and political and military power. The successes 
of Prussia, under the guidance of Count Bismarck, Loth in 
Schleswig-Holstein and Austria (Sadown, 18GG), caused tho 
French to weleoinc war with this new and dangerous rival. 
Four years were spent in ineparations for the struggle. 
The older class of* small fire-arms were superseded by 
the breachloading Chassepot rillc, whicli was supposed 
to be equal to the needle-gun of the Prussians, and great 
reliance was placed on a new engine of destruction called 
tho mitrailleuse. All that was wanted was uii excuse to 
declare hostilities. 

Such an excuse was found in the attempt to place a 
Prussitin pritiee, Leopold of Hnlienzollern, on the throne 
of Spain (3rd July, 1870). Although, at remonstrances 
from Franco, Leopold withdrew his candidature, the matter 
was not settled, for tho King of Prussia declined to say 
that tho prince would not be put forward at a subsequent 
opportunity. Diplomacy, and a little patience, might have 
adjusted differences, but the French honour was compro- 
mised, or so it was loudly professed, and war was pro- 
claimed on 15th July. Napoleon at once placed himself 
at the head of the army, and departed for the scat of war 
on the banks of the Bliimt, taking his son, the Prince 
Imp'rial, a boy of fourteen years of age, with him (28tli 
July). The subsequent events are well known, and in the 
article Fkanoio will be found details of the disasters of 
the French irrmies, due more to the many years of trickery 
and peculation during u Inch a band of mere adventui*crs 
had wa.sted ami ruined France than to any other eausc- 
Generals without training, tvou]»s without proper food or 
clothes, and regiments far bcueatli their proper strength, 
such was the Nianesis awaiting this man, which culminated 
ill the final calastrophe at Sedan. After surrendering 
himself a prisoner at tlio latter place, the dethroned em- 
peror was sent to Wilhelmsliolie, near Casscl, and rcinaiued 
there in captivity till the eonclusion of the war, when ho 
rejoined tho empress and his sou at Chisclhurst, in Kent. 
Here ho lived quietly, like an Englisli country gcutlcman 
whoso shattered health condemned him to retirement and 
the society of a few intimates. He died on the 9th January, 
1873, and his remains were interred in tho little Bomati 
Catholic chapel in the village. Here also, iu July, 1879, 
were laid the remains of liis son. Prince Louis, who met 
liis dentil at the liands of the Zulus iu South Africa (Ist 
June, 1879), whither he had accompanied the British army. 

Napoleon was a dreamy, shifty plotter, always failing at 
the moment of action, full of vague socialistic ideals, and 
perhaps animated in a dun way with a wish to do well for 
France. He was probably in his inmost nature not a bad 
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man ; but for France lie was worse, namely a weak man, 
hurried Xi'oin crime to crime by his own shiftlessness and 
tliy tyranny of the uuscrapulous gan^^ of adventurers who 
alone consented to serve liiin. The actual conduct of affairs 
piitiscd hirgely out of bis nerveless hands. Incapable of 
decision, lie was even unable to clioosc from the poor instru- 
ments wiiich lay to his hand those who would serve him 
best. He was personally a kind and faithful friend, and 
never forgot a benefit; lie was patient under adversity, 
and in most ways an amiable man. liut what a curse he 
was to France was never fully known until, on 7th Septem- 
ber, 1870, the newly cre:it<*d French Republic appointed 
a cotmnission to clashify and edit the secret papers of the 
imperial court, seized only tlirce days before. These papers, 
published in two vulunics, one of 480 the other of 288 
pages, are now extremely rare. Those ineul})ated no doubt 
secured all the cojnVs they could. One item is staHling. 
From 1852 to 1870 the lionapartc family, relatives of 
Napoleon 111., received 70,000,000 francs in gifts and 
pensions (X2,800,000). The emperors mistresses were 
costly. Due of them, Miss Howard, had 5,500,000 francs 
between March, ISS.*!, and December, 1854, and in the follow- 
ing July was begging for 2,500,000 more to pay debts with. 
As for the pinperor Liinscjlf, he had even as (‘arly as 1806 
XI ,000,000 deposited privately in London with Messrs. 
Baring “against a rainy day” (see l*apcrs, p. 152, for 
Messrs. Baring's own list). Tlie amount paid for spies, 
and for spies on sj)ies, for a staff of persons whose duty 
it was to open letters passing through tlu* post, &c., was, 
ns may be supposed, enormons. Relatively still greater 
is tlu* hush-money paid to the press. Thus one jounnilist 
alone, Granicr do Cussagnae, received 750 francs a month 
regularly, and at least one large payment (of 160,000 
francs) is traced to him. More tliaii a fourth of the vast 
amount of secret -service money went to corrupt the ju’css 
in this way. The wholesale robbery by public servants, 
which comes out in the frantic telegrams from tlie generals 
sent 10 Ibc frontier at the beginning of the war in 1870 is 
appalling. G meral FsilJy cries, “Send me money to feed 
Hie troops;” the Tntciidaiit at Metz complains, “There is 
at Aletz neither sugar, nor coffee, nor rice, nor brandy, 
nor salt ; and only a 6tti« pork .and biscuit.” Another 
general complains, “ The do[)ot sends packets of maps of 
Gerinany, useless for the moment, wliilo we have not one 
map of the frontier of France,” and so it goes on. All ready 
on pajier “ to^ the last gaiter button,” as the iniuhiter of 
war boasted ; in actual fact, the money all stolen, and ab- 
solutely notlnng to be found of it. All the conspirators 
of the vovp d\Uat grew rich, and not only by sheer plunder 
of the public ])urse, but in such ways as the following ; — ^A 
letter in llajse papers from agieat banker who had had claims 
on Mexico begins, “ Von are no doubt ignorant that in this 
affair I had as partner the Due. do JMorny, who engaged 
fttr JO per cent of the profits to compel payment by llie 
McaK an govf'rnnu'ul ! ” And this man, who for 80 per 
cent. enibv('tl«.\l Fi ’uec with Mexico, was popularly believed, 
anil .almost r i-kiiowledged to he, the emperor’s brother. 

NAPO'LBSON, the name by Avhicli the leading gold 
piece of Francis is still known. Its noiiiiiial value is 
twenty francs, its weight and linencss are most accu- 
rately moiiMired ; it is therefore as steady as the English 
sovereign in value. It weighs 6*45161 grammes, and is 
•9 iiiie; it is thus worth *79286 of an English sovc- 
reign, or 15x. The common price of 16s. is there- 

fon* ,a trifle in favour of the French owner. 

NAPO'LBONITXS. See Corsite, 

NAPOLI DZ BKALVASZA (J/onemvasza)is a tomi 
of Greece, built on a small island on the cast coast of 
L^nia, muI eoimected with tlic mainland by a bridge. 
About 4 miles N. of the bridge arc the ruins of Epidauros 
Liuicra. As Epidauros fell into decay, the town on the 
isiauu gicw into importauce, and it then probably assumed 


the name of Ncapolis. It was a place of some consequence 
under the Byzantine emperors, and Aiidronikos Komuonos 
in the twelfth century founded here a monastery, which 
still exists. The town, which is a poor place with narrow 
steep streets and about 400 houses, including those on the 
summit of the hill near the castle, gives title to a Greek 
archbishop. The country in the neighbouring district for- 
merly produced a luscious wine, to which the English gave 
the name of Malmsey. « 

NARBADA' (Narmada — the Namadus of Ptolemy, 
Namnadius of the Periplus^y one of the great rivers of 
India, traditionally regarded as the boundary between 
Hindustan Proper and the Deccan. It rises (lat, 22® 41' 
N., 81® 49' E. Ion.) in tlie dominions of the Rajah of 
Rewah, and, after a westward course of 800 miles, falls 
into the sea (21® 38' N. lat., 72® 80' E. Ion.) below Broach, 
in the Bombay district of that name. Tlie total area of 
its drainage basin is estimated at 86,400 square miles. Its 
maximum flood discharge has been calculated at 2,500,000 
cubic feet of water per second. The velocity of the cur- 
rent in the dry season at Broach city is less than one mile 
an hour. Throughout its entire course the Narbada drains 
rather than waters the country through which it flows. It 
is tJicrefore nowdiore utilized for irrigation. Navigation is 
confined to the lowest section, wliich lies within Guzer.at. 

In religious sanctity, the Narbada ranks only second to 
the Ganges among the rivers of India. According to the 
Jteiod Purana (Rewd being another name for the river), 
the sanctity of the Ganges \yill cease in the Sanivat year 
1951(1895 A.O.), while the purifying virtue of tbeNarbadd 
will contiime the same tlirou^iout all the ages of tlie world. 
So holy is the water, that the very pi'bbles in its bed aw 
worn into the shape of the emblem of Siva. Few Hindus 
would dare to forswear Uiemsolves, standing in the Narbada 
with a garland of red flowers round the neck and some 
water in the right hand. The most meritorious act tliat 
a pilgrim can perform is to w'alk from the sea up to the 
source at Amarkantak, and tlien back along the opposite bank. 
TJiis pilgrimage, called parikrdm or pradakshana^ is 
chiefly undertaken by devotees from Guzorat and the Dec- 
can, and takes from one? year lo two years in accomplish- 
ment. 

NABBONNX, a city in the French department of 
Aiidc, stands near the coast of the Mediterranean, 98 miles 
E.*S,E. from Toulouse, and had 28,878 inhabitants in 1886. 
It is one of the oldest cities of France, and was Hie A7*r5o- 
Martiusoi the Romans, who planted hero their first col- 
ony west of the Alps in 112 n.c., but every trace of its 
Roman structures has been swept away with the exception 
of a few fragments of capitals and marble slabs with inscrip- 
tions. The city suilered greatly from an invasion of tlie 
Saracens in 719, who planted a Moslem colony, and from 
an iiTuptioii of the Norsemen iu 859. 

The town Is situated on the rtulway from Bordeaux to 
Cette, and is intersected by the La Robin© Canal, which 
communicates with the Mediterranean and the Canal-du- 
Midi. The Cathedral of St. Just, founded in 1272, and 
finislied only within the prestot centmy, is a handsome 
Gothic church ; it has a splendid nave and choir, which are 
richly ornamented with good sculptures, and contains sewral 
marble monuments. The city has civil and commercial 
tribunals, museum, library, and a tlieatre. The chief in- 
dustrial products ore brandy, verdigris, bricks, tries, potteiw, 
linen, leatlier, and paper. The inliabitants trade in corn, 
wine, brandy, oil, salt, soda, wax, and exoellent honey, 
the latter, in fact, being the best in France, both for colour 
and flavour. Narbonno has given title to an archbishop 
since 419; the sec, however, is now united to that of 
Toulouse, the prelate being styled Archbishop of Toulouse 
and Narbonne. 

one of the alkaloids, obtiunod from 
opium. It crystallizes in silky needles, having the formula 
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CjgHaoNOfl. It Las a bitter taste, and is very soluble in 
alcohol, insoluble in ether, and sparingly soluble in water. 
It melts at 92® C. (197® Fahr.) Iodine colours it dark 
blue. It is also soluble in potash, soda, and ammonia. 
It forms salts with acids, of which the bydrochloratc, 
G^^HsoNOgllCl, is the best known. It ci^'stalliases in 
prisms, and is vciy soluble in water and alcohol. It forms 
a chloroplatinate, CsgTIspNODHCl PtClj, also ciystallizing 
in Ininute prisms. It is used in medidno as a soporifiG, 
in doses of half a grain to one grain, and is said to produce 
less headache and perspiration than morphine. 

NTAKCXS'SUS (correctly Narkistos)^ in Greek mytlio- 
loiryt was the son of the river-god Kephisos and the nymph 
LiriopA His vanity was equal to his extraordinary beauty, 
and brought with it its own punishment, for continually 
contemplating his face in a clear fountain, he fell in love 
with himself, and gradually pined away. In the place 
where ho died sprung up the beautiful flower which still 
perpetuates his name. Some poets give us as the reason for 
his fate, his hard treatment of the nymph Ecjio, who for 
love of him and despair at his cruel contempt, faded iiway 
till only her voice was left ; whereupon Nemesis, tho god- 
dess of vengeance, punished Narcissus as in the myth. 

Naucissus also was the name of the notorious freed slave 
of tho Emperor Claudius. He brought about the execution 
of the infamous Emx>res 8 Mcssaliiia when she would no 
lunger work with him to hoodwink the. easy emperor and 
plunder the state. Ho probably was concerned in tho 
murder of Claudius by the command of Agrippina, but he 
was too wealtliy and cunning for tho empress to suAcr him 


ished power of the nervous system is so manifest that an 
appearance of coma or apoplexy is induced. All Ae agents 
included in this class are capable of producing a sfhte 
termed narcosis or narcotism, which, if not quickly re- 
moved, by a natural subsiding of their influence, or by 
artificial means, may terminate in death. Many of them 
are, therefore, as familiarly known as poisons as therapeutic 
agents. Their power of inducing sleep has procured for 
them the name of hypnotics or soporifics 5 and the property 
which many of them possess of alleviating pain, by blunting 
tho sensibility, has obtained for tlicm the appellation of 
anodynes, or, ifrom one of the best known among them, 
simply of opiates. Tho princi])a 1 hypnotics are opium, 
mor^diia, chloral hydrate, hyoseyamns, lactucarium, and 
the hop. Of anodynes the chief examples are opium and 
Bomo of the alkaloids in it, Cannabis indica or Indian hemp, 
l)elladoDna, hyoseyamns, and the anesthetics chloroform, 
ether, and ethidenc. 

Tho most imi)ortant consideration respecting them is the 
circumstance of their depressing action being always pre- 
ceded by stimulation. This j>eculiarity renders their employ- 
ment difficult in some eases and improper in others. 
Diversified as narcotics aro in their nature and modes of 
action, then* is this common property, that they all make 
a direct impression on the cxlremitw'S of the nerves (to 
whatever part of the body, with few exceptions, they are 
apxdicd); but their full and ultimate elTects do not take 
placo till they are absorbed and mingled with the circu- 
j luting fluid. * 

No set of medicines have tliclr action more modified by 


to live, and she had him put to death, 51 a.t>. iiy shame- a vnridy of circumstances — such as the quantity given, or 
less speculations he was found to have amassed 400,000,000 the frequency of repetition, also the force of habit, climate, 
sesterces, over JCd,000,000 of onr money, or season, but, above all, by idiosyncrasy. Age also has 

NABCXS'SUS is a genus of Monocotyledons belong- [ an important sbiirc in determining the amount of action, 
ihg to the order Amahyllidack.v, among which it is known Children do not in general bear tlicm well, and tliercforo 
by its flowers growing upon a scape, and having a cup at though they arc very subject to convulsive and spasmodic 
tlie mouth, the stamens that 1 diseases, other nu>nns sliuuld be employed, especially the 
are opposite the sepals being removal of the source of irritation when practicable. The 
longer than the other three. The I various nostrums recommended for children generally con- 
genus consists of bulbous plants, • tain some nai*coiic, and prov(j a fertile excuse of the mortality 
principally inhabiting the warmer in early life. Tho administration of narcotics requires 
parts of Europe; only one sjiecics, more knowledge and judgment than that of any other class 
Narcissus rseudo-mreissus^ or of remedies, and should only be had recourse to under 
the common daffodil, being found competent advice. In those terrible abodes of suffering, 
plentifully so far north as Great our cancer hospitals, tho method of all others most resorted 
Britain, with two others, Nor- to and most efficacious for the alleviation of pain, is the 
cissus hiflvrus and Narcissus subcutaneous (under- the-skin) injection of morphia. In 
posticus^ apparently wild. The sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful nervous aflcctions, 
typical form is represented by this remedy is also often exceedingly beneficial, provided 
Narcissus poetictis. Those which j its use is under proper medical sujKTvision ; but like eveiy 
have flowers like the daffodil have other good tiling it is o]u*n to great abuse, and often made 
been placed togctlicr in the Ajax | use of merely ns a soothing narcotic by the irritable, ex- 
group. The rush daffodils, or ‘ citable, and discontented. Sleeplessness in frequently 
Ganymedes group, have a slender treated by opiates, until sleep will not conic without them, 
drooping tube and a short cup. Chloral, ehloi-oform, or chlorodyne arc in nmUitudes of 
The Polyanthus group have a cases taken for every common or trifling ailment ; and a 
Blender, upright tube (see fig.) bad habit of flying to drops of a narcotic for any passing 
The Corbularias, or hoop-petticoat malaise being once formed, the bodily strength is soon 
daffodils, have a funnel-shaped uiidcnnined, the digestive x^owers enfeebled, the mind and 
tube. intellect weakened and cnGr\'ated, and tho unfortunate 

KARCOT'XCS (from tho sufferer becomes a slave to a habit it is almost impossible 
Greek adjective narkdtikos, whicli to shake off. 

Is from a stiffening, stupor, In spile of lie so-callcd “recommendations of tho 

or Inaensibility), a class of niedi- faculty ** in favour of clilorodync, &c., it cannot be too well 
cines that may be defined as understood that no narcotic is horjnless, but on the con- 
agents wbici), iu moderate doses, trary, invariably pcrniciuuH, when taken otherwise Uuui 
Polyanthus Narelssua cause a temperate increase of under the restrictions already mentioned. 

the action of the nenxus and NAR'COTINS» on alkaloid obtained from opium, from 
also of the vascular system, followed more or Ibss which it may be extracted direct by exhausting the drug 
speedily by a marked diminution of this action, tennina- with ether ; but it is usually prepared from the motlicr 
ting generally in sleep. When the dose is large the liquors resnltlng from the preparation of morphine, which 
excitement is scarcely perceptible, while tho dimin- contain it in considerable quantity, and from which it is 
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precipitated !n the crude state bj ammonia. It crystallizes 
in riiomilc prisms, Imving the formula C2sH3aN07. It 
ineits at 17(r C. (388® Fahr.) It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether. It is very soluble in 
chloroform, which is the best solvent, in acetic ether and in 
oils. It is insoluble in potash and ammonia. It is a narcotic 
poison, and is used in medicine in doses of 1 grain to 3 
grains, as an antiperiodic for remittent fever and ague, in 
which it is second only to quinine. When acted on by 
oxidizing agents it yields 0]>iaiilc acid (CjoHipOo) and 
cotaniine (OialljaNO,,.) Heated with strong hydrochloric 
acid it yields chloride of methyl; heated to 200® C. 
(302° Fahr.) with caustic potusli it yields mothylaminc. 
Narcotine is a weak base, and the salts formed with acids 
are not very soluble. The hydrochlorate is soluble in water, 
and crystallizes In needles; it forms a chloromercurato and 
a chloro])]atiiiate, ilie hiker a yellow crystalllno pre- 
cipitate having the formula C22II23NO7IICI PtCl.> 

NAK1> (Nardostacliys), a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Valkiuank/K. The species are herbs with 
sweet -spented root s. Nardoitt achya J ataniausi is a native 
of Nepal, on the Himalaya hlouutains, and in Delhi, Ben- 
gal, and the Deccan. 'J’his species is considered by some 
botanists to be the true spikenard of the ancients, and is 
esteemed not only ns a perfume, but as a stimulant medi- 
cine. Nard is also a nai >0 given to a grass (Aordas stricta)^ 
otherwise known as mat-gi'ass. It grows on dry moors, 
and is eaten by sheep. 

NA'RES, the leclinipul term for the nostrils and the 
com-spoiiding i>air of orifices into the throat Qiuslerior 
nares). See Nosic. 

NARES. .JAMES, Doctor of Music (1718-8.8), was a 
pupil of Dr. Tcpuscli, and after serving ns organist of York 
Minster succeeded Dr. Greene as organist of the Chapel 
Boyal in J7ofi, t.aking his degree at Cambridge in the same 
year, ife was a composer of fju* greater diligence than 
merit, but a few of his compositions are still heard in our 
catln-drals. 

NAR'SES (473-538), a favourite eunuch mid general 
of llio J'hnpcror Justinian. Bclisarius having practically 
reconquered the revolted Italy for the empire, was Miper- 
beded by N arses, as 1 he snspicioiis tyrant fi-ared his brilliant 
talents. Narses llnislicd successfully what the greater 
general had left to do (552-53), and was rewarded with 
the “exarchate” or viceroyalty. IMien Justinian died 
and his succ«*ssor recalled Nsrses, the latter, now over 
ninety, proposed to Alboiii,king of the Louihards (barbarians 
wlio hold the great Danuhian ]ilaiii), to invade Italy. His 
ofler was ejigcrly accepted, but as the Bombards began to 
pour into Italy the wretched eunuch repented of his treason, 
and cither killed himself or died of remorse. 

NAR'THEX, a large space railed (ifi* by a screen at 
the u<.slcrn end of the early Christian churches in the 
Kasleiii (^Komaii) i.jipire, and still kejit in the Coptic 
churches of I'gypt,^ wliich have presericd .so many of tlie 
customs of the Oriental church. The nartliex was the 
place appointed ^)r catceliumcns or novices during the 
servici's, the members only being allowed to enter the nave. 
It was also a place of discipline and penance, it bold 
the baptismal font, and occasionally part of it was railed 
off* fur Women. In the Coptic eburehes ibo great tank, 
which they (as iiiiinersion“bapUst.s) fonncrly used in 
baptism, is a very distinctive feature of the nartbex ; it 
is alwjiy.s quite 8 feet long by G broad, and 5 or G feet 
dcc]>, often larger tlwu this. Its use for baptism has been 
abulisiied for many centuries, and it now scitcs only for 
an i^pri!ssi\e ceremony on Epiphany-day, when it is filled 
with uatir, which the patriareli blesses, incensing it, and 
stirring it with Ids pastoral staff. Then the people rush 
forward, and the three foremost arc solemnly immersed by 
Uie patriavf h. 'j’hc rest are sprinkled, and thus blessed 
for the year. 


MAR'WHAL (^^fonodon manoceros)^ or Se.^ Unicorn, 
a cetaceous mammal belonging to the Dolphin family 
(Delphinidn). The narwhal dosely resembles the Bet.uga 
or white whale, except in its dentition. The adult narwhal 
has only teeth, the incisors of the upper jaw, which in 
the female are permanently rudimenUi^ and useless, lii 
the mole, however, one, usually the left, is developed into 
a long, straight-pointed tusk or “ horn ” of solid ivory, the 
surface being marked with spiral ridges and grooves. This 
enormous tusk varies from 6 to 8 feet long. Occasionally 
both teeth are developed into tusks. The narwhal varies 
in length from 10 to IG feet, and the tusk is usually more 
than half tlie length of the body. Tlie colour is dark gray 
above with numerous darker spots, white on tlie sides and 
belly with grayish spots. The narwhal is an arctic form, 
frequenting the coasts of Greenland, Splizbergcn, and Si- 
beria, .md only occasionally appearing on the Scandinavian 
and British coasts. Narwhals nro gregarious, and swim 
wdth great swiftness. When at the surface for respiration, 
they blow repeatedly with considerable force, and then 
frequently lie motionless for several minutes with their 
back and head just above water. Dr. Scuresby describes 
them as often sporting about his ship, sometimes in bands 
of fifteen or twenty together, often elevating their long 
tusks, and crossing them with each other as if they were 
fencing. They feed cuttle-fish and otlicr molluscs, 
crustaceans, and small fishes. It has been conjectured 
that the horn is employed in spearing fish, or in stirring 
up food from the bottom ; but this would place tho females 
.at a great disadvantage. As the tusks are frequently found 
broken, they may be weapons used for fighting, developed 
like the horns of ungulates through sexual selection. Tlie 
blubber yields a very superior oil, which, as well as tho 
flesh, is considered a dainty by the Greenlander, who kills 
the fish with hai'poons, in the fissures of the ice, 
where it comes up to respire. Tlie ivoiy of the tusk is 
considered superior to that of the elephant: it is very 
dense and hard, very white, is not liable to become yellow, 
and is susceptible of a high polish. 

NTA'SALp anything specially appertaining to the nose 
(Bat. Hence in old armour the naml w^as the 

point of the open helmet which lay along tho nose and 
protected it. Also iu philology the nasals are tlie modified 
resonant mutes, consonants, which ore produced by help 
of the cayities of the nose. See the remarks under tho 
letter N. The nasals in English are usually held to in- 
clude w, u, and m< 7; and they lie high up in the class of 
consonants towards the vowels. They correspond to the 
pliant mutes 6, d, and and the surd mutes p, k; and 
it is found that wherever a language has one of these, it 
has the other two, that is, any language using the nasal m 
freely will also have the relative surd p and the sonant 
5, and tdee versa ; and so with the other trines. 

NASAXIS. See PitoBoacis Monkicy. 

NASEBY, a village in Northamptonsliiro, about 12 
miles north of Northampton, It was the scene of the dedsivo 
victoiy over Charles I., by the Parliameiitaiy forces under 
Fairfax and Cromwell, 14th June, 1G45. 

NASH, JOHN, architect, was horn in 4752. Few 
.•u'ticulars are known of his eai-ly life, or when he first 
egan I0 apply himself to architecture iis a profession. He 
was the author or promoter of the very extensive improve- 
ments in the metropolis arising out of the formation of 
Kepnt Street and Regent’s Park. Buckingham Palace, 
which ivas built by him, is, however, a decided architectural 
failure. In the Pavilion at Brigliton ho succeeded no 
bettor. Tho United Service Club-house, tho Haymarket 
Theatre, and the terraces in St, James’ Park, aw among his 
oilier works. Ho died on the 18th of May, 1885. 

N^B, THOMAS, tho Elizabethan dramatist, was 
born in 1557 , at Lowestoft, in Suffolk, and closed a cala- 
mitous life of authorship in his forty-third year. Ho has 
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^eft only one dramatic performance entirely of his own 
composition, “ Summers Will and Testament.” Nosh 
completed the unfinished play of his friend Marlowe, Dido, 
Queen of Carthage ” (1594). He excelled in wit and satire, 
blit was an indifferent dramatist. As a young man he took 
an active part against the ruritans in the Martin Mar- 
prelate ” paper warfare. 

NASH VILLS. a town of the United States and the 
KCdt of governinent of Tennessee, is situated on the south 
bank of Cumberland River, 6G0 miles W.S.W. of Washing- 
ton. It is well built, with wide and regular streets, and 
has some elegant private dwellings. The Capitol, whicli 
stands on a commanding eminence, 175 feet above the 
river, is one of the best cdidcos of the kind in America. 
It is i)uilt of line limestone, somewhat resembling marble. 
The other public buildings are the court-house, markot- 
Jiouse, custom-house, university, Vanderbilt Univereity 
(Method i.st Episcopal), Methodist and Rnptist colleges, 
orphan asylums, very large lunatic asylum, and numerous 
places of worship. Tlie university was founded in 180G, 
.nnd a medical college attached to it in 1851. The Jubilee 
Singers,” a troupe of emancipated slaves, by means of con- 
certs in America and England raised about 80,000 dollars, 
with wliich Eisk University for coloured people was erected 
in 1877. The Cumberland is crossed by a suspension 
bridge. The river is navigable for steamers of considerable 
draught for a distance of 60 miles above the town, which 
is also the centre of an important network of railways. It | 
has an extensive trade in the produce of the surrounding 
fertile district, and among its industrial establishmcMits are 
Hour and planing mills, manufactories of steam-engines 
and machinery, tanneries, and a large publishing house in 
<*onncction with tho Itlethodist denomination. In the 
American civil war the city was taken by the Kedcrals 
under tJcncral Rosencninz. Tlio population in 1880 was 
43,041. ‘‘The Ilcnnitagc,” in the neighbourlMiod, was 
Ollc^^ the residence of President Jackson. 

NA'SMYTH, PATRICK, a Scottish painter of con- 
fiidcrablc merit (1787-1831), has been likened to Hobbema 
for his truthful rendering of rustic landscape. He is repre- 
sented by three small examples in the National Gallery. 
His father, ivho outlived him, Alexander Nasmyth (1757- 
3840), was originally a portrait painter, hut eventually 
took entirely to landscape. His works are not comparable 
in merit to those of his son. 

NA'SO OVIDIUS. SccOvri). 

NAS'SAU (tho state). See Rkshk-Nassau. 

NAS'SAU, an ancient little town of Germany, believed 
to have existed as eaidy as 790 under tho name of Aa.90fi^a, 
is prettily situated on the right bank of the Ijihn (hero 
crossed by a suspension bridge), 25 miles north-west of 
Wiesbaden. It was tlio birthplace of the celebrated Prussian 
minister Stein, and his castle, though modeniizcd, dales 
from 1G21. On the opposite bank of tho Lahn rises a 
wooded eminence crowned by tho ruined Nassau Castle, 
the ancestral seat of tho house of Nassau, erected about 
1100, and suffered to fall to decay since the cud of the six- 
teenth century. The population is 1600. 

NASTURTIUM, an old word applied to some kind of 
pungent herb, such as cress, derived from Lat. nanus tor- 
tus^ i.e. a nose twisted by the pungency. By the English 
«of the present day it is given to the Tropmolum majus^ an 
American annual with pungent fruit ; by botanists, to the 
watercress and plants allied to it ; by tho Romans it was 
applied to a plant resembling mustai'd in its qualities. 

NATAL\ a British colony on the south-east coast of 
Africa. Roughly speaking it has the shape of a diamond, 
with the four sides pretty equal. Its sea-coast is about 
150 miles long; its •opposite landward side is about 320 
miles ; its side towards Znluland is 150 miles, and that 
towards tho Cape is 175 miles long. The line of greatest 
distance is tliat from the southern angle, at the mouth 


of tho Umtamvuna, to tho northern, at the source of tlio 
Buffalo, a diagonal of about 250 miles long. Tke area is 
reckoned to bo 17,000 squaro miles, or 11,000,000 acres. 
It is bounded on the south-east by the Indian Ocean, on 
tlie north-east by tlie rivers Buffalo and Tog(da, which 
divide it from tho Transvaal Republic and Znluland ; on 
tho south-west by the Drakenbcrg Mountains, the upper 
waters of the Umzimkulu and the Umtamvuna, which 
separate it from the Basutoland ami Nnmansland districts 
of the Cape Colony and Pnnduhind ; and on tlie uui'thy 
west by the Drakenbcrg, wliich divides it from the Free 
State. 

Whether approached by sea or by land from tho Cape, 
the country makes a vciy agreeable imprcsHion, owing to 
its frcshly-vcrdant aspect, so strikingly different to the 
gcmoral aridity of the regions left behind. On gaining the 
last heights of the Drakenbcrg range from the iiit<Tior, 
after passing over dry and sterile lands, the traveller bails 
with surprise the prospect of a well-watered, wooded, ami 
grassy landscape, stretching for miles to the eastward, and 
can appreciate the feeling wliich led the first Dutch explorers 
to exclaim at the \iew, Fxn anthre wtreld! (Another 
world !) On nearing also tlio strand the voyager marks 
with delight a series of beautifully-sloped and round-topped 
hills, all green and luxuriant, some covered with grass, 
others with trees, which descend to the very water’s edge, 
or to the white beach upon wdiich the waves are playing. 
This is tho appearance of the surface even in the hot 
months, when all vegetation is parched, brown, and dusty 
at the Cape. It is occasioned by tho rains falling in this 
part of Africa in the interval from September to March, 
or during the summer of the southern hemisphere. 

From the coast the land rises rapidly in four distinct 
steps or terraces, cacli averaging about 20 miles in breadth, 
and having its own peculiarity of soil and climate. In the 
marilinie region there are fine woodlands and park -like 
scenery. The temperatures ranges high, and though not 
strictly tropical, even in the height of summer, the climate 
admits of the giwth of cotton, sugar, indigo, arrow-root, 
coffee, pine-apples, and other productions of the tropics. 
Further iiilaiul, as the country rises in elevation, the tem- 
perature is diminished and the air is refreshing, except 
when tlie hot wind blows from the north-w'est, the direc- 
tion of the Bim-scorched regions of Central Africa. This 
range of land, on ivhich stands the capital, is almost bare 
of trees, hut well adapted for the growtli of maize and tho 
usual harvests of Europe. Beyond this the higher terraces 
supply immense tracts of pasturage, witli timber tree's of 
considerable size and serviceable quality. 

Notwithstanding the generally broken character of tlio 
country, the only mountains are the Drakenlierg or Kath- 
lamba Mountains, which hound it on the north-ivcst and 
rise to a great altitude, forming a harrier passable only in 
one or two places, and there with difficulty, mid presenting 
steep fronts towiU'Js the south-east. Tho highest point is 
no less than X 0,000 feet high. This is the Mont aux 
Sources, so called liecause it is a most prolific watershed. 
Another point on the ledge, as the Drakenbergen really is, 
known as the Champagne Castle, is 9500, while the Giant’s 
Castle is 9000 feet above the level of the sen. The 
aspects of the great precipice along its wlioh* length aro 
grand and romantic, and most of the rivers of the colony 
take their course from this range to the sea; tho Tugcla, 
tho Umvoti, the Umgeni, the Iloyo, tho Uinkumanzi, tlio 
Umzimkulu, and the Umtamvuna aro the chief, but not 
one is navigable. Some of them, liowover, especially in 
the rainy season, aro considerable streams, and all of them 
have their tributaries, so Unit the land abounds in water- 
conrses. Cataracts are numerous, and tho Umgeni Falls, 
10 or 12 miles north of Maritzhurg, arc famous for their 
beauty. Granite, trap, and sandstone underlie tho beds 
of sliule and vegetable soil which form tho land surfaces ; 
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and here and there those rocks, especially trap, show them- 
selves in bare and eccentric forms. Tablc^mountAins 
frt^,|uently appear, and one of the finest objects to be seen 
fioiii Moritzburg is TaiFel Berg, a splendid specimen of its 
class, about 16 miles from the city. 

The climate is very fine, and though nearer the tropics 
than the Cape, its mean annual temperature is but little 
in excess of that of the more southern oniony. At Maritz- 
burg it is 64® to 71° Fahr., while on the coast the general 
range of the thermometer is from 63® to 90°. The winter 
is bright and comparatively cool, and the summer heat is 
softened by a clouded sky and frequent rains. The spring 
and autumn arc agreeable periods of the year. Thundcr- 
stonns are of frequent occurrence during tlie summer 
months, and it is to these that the moderated heat of 
November, December, January, and February are due. 
Occasionally a hot wind from the land side blows over the 
colony, but seldom lasts two or three days in succession. 

The natural wealth of the country only needs increased 
facilities for placing in suitable markets to prove very 
valuable. Coal measures of an excellent quality and fair 
<[uantity have been more than indicated in the district of 
Newcastle, on the north-oastorn side of Klip River. An- 
thracite coal crops out at Morewood's Bay, on the coast. 
Extensive deposits arc supposed to exist in the iieighbonr- 
hood of the IJmhlali, iti Victoria County, and a vein has 
been discovered about 16 miles from the mouth of tltc 
ITmvoti. Indications of gold are not wanting, but there is 
no reason to anticipate a discovery of any value. A few 
yeoi's ago expeiimental digging and prospecting were not 
attended by any encouraging success, iron is abundantly 
present. Signs of copper show thetrisclvcs on the Illovo. 
Alexandria is known to possess valuable beds of slate and 
marble. Slate has again been found at Edcndalo, not far 
from iMaritzburg. Granite crops out at **ti)o Halfway- 
house,” between Durban and the capital, while good build- 
ing stone is to be had in large quantities at the Uinhlatuzon 
quarries. 

Large wild animals, rhinoceroses and elephants, once 
numerous, have either been exterminated by the hunter, or 
are only met with in the more retired districts, from which 
they arc rapidly disappearing. Alligators abound in some 
of the rivers, with hippopotami, and serpents allied to the 
boa are not uncommon. Tigci's do not exist, but leopards 
find other species of the Fclis tribe, hyaenas, jackals, ante- 
lopes, including the hartcbccste, the eland, the bushbok, 
and the blesbok, are coiiimon. The gnu is to he seen 
occasionally in the uplands. The chacma, a baboon, 
dwells in the mountains and kloofs. The ant-eater is 
frequently to be found. Among tlie birds are the South 
African vulture, several varieties of the eagle, the secro- 
tary-bird, the hawk, the crow, the Kaffir 6nk, the emerald 
cuckoo, the honey-guide, the kingfisher, bee-eater, partridge, 
pheasant, quail, pig<n)n, paauw or wild turkey, crane, stork, 
pelican, and small flamingo. 

Among the native vegetable productions of Natal are 
tlie wild bananas, palms, eupliorbias. Natal plum, Kaffir 
broom, Hie fire lily, the Natal lily, the htemanthus, the 
calla, the Natal white arum, the* aloe, earth-growing orchids, 
t iic leonotis, and mimosse. True grabses are very numerous. 
The yellow-wood, sneeze-wood, the stink-wood, the black 
iron-woed, white iron- wood, lance-wood, white pear-tree, 
white milk-wood. South African ash, saffron-wood, South 
Africau elder, are counted among the Natal timber-trees. 
The ferns are in great vai'ioty. The climate and soil of the 
coast iblaiids of Natal art more or less favourable to the 
grovdh of plantation produce, such as sugar, coffee, anw- 
root, spices, tobacco, cotton, flax, silk, and tropical fruits. 
As regards the cultivation and preparation for the mai'ket 
of sugar, which occupies the first position among the suc- 
cessful iudnstries of tlie colony, the essential to a good 
return appears to be a careful choice of site, but the chief 


difficulty is to obtain labour. This is being met, as far as 
possible, by the introduction of Kasteni coolies, Tiicse 
were first brought to Natal in 1865, with the express 
intention of supplying snitablo labour for the coast plan- 
tation industries, and in 1875 the importation of coolies 
from India was renewed. Mauy of those people, after 
their teim of service has been completed, resort to the 
towns, where they become domestics. Maize is largely 
cultivated by the natives, and other grains yield a foir 
return. Rice is occasionally proBtably grown. Many 
districts are favourable to sheep and cattle farming, but 
pleuro-pneumonia and red water often cause terrible de- 
struction among the latter. Natal is less favourable to 
ostrich farming than the Gape. 

The only harbour is that of Port Natal, in lat. 20° 30' 
S., a lovely and almost landlocked bay, containing gene- 
rally from 15 to 20 feet Of water, where vessels may ride in 
security. To facilitate trade, a breakwater has been built 
at the entrance of the harbour, to prevent the accumulation 
of sand, which interfered with the passage of vessels. It 
was constructed after the manner of tlie great breakwater 
at Portland, by driving in piles, carrying out a railway over 
the sea, and the dropping in hundreds of tons of stone 
from the trucks. On the north side of this iuiet is the 
town of Durban, the seaport of tlic colony. In order to 
facilitato tiie communication with the coast from the county 
of Victoria, an iron girder bridge, about 1100 feet long, 
was built over the river Umgami (which was so deep and 
dangerous in the summer as to prove a formidable obstacle 
to traffic) in 1865. The structure was the most handsome 
of its kind in South Africa, and cost no less than £19,000. 
Ill August, 1868, it was unfortunately swept away by a 
violent flood, which inflicted great damage on both public 
and private property all around. Steps, however, were 
soon taken to replace the bridge, by moans of which the 
principal communication with Victoria county was kept up. 
Ill 1888 there were 150 miles of railway constructed, and 
another 180 in course of construction in the direction of 
the Orange Free State. Dnrban is at present comiected 
by rail with Pictcrnioi’itzburg, and with Venilam, and with 
the sugar district on the Tsipingo River. The principal 
imports are haberdashery, iron goods, cottons, and woollens. 
The trade is cliiefly with the mother country. The impoi ts 
into the United Kingdom from Natal in 1886 were valued 
at £685,338, and tlie exports tbeneo at £959,261. 

The population is large for South Africa when compared 
with area ; and if the natives would work with any regu- 
larity or industry, the field labour qut*stion would no lunger 
be a difficulty. In 1887 the population was 430,000, out 
of which only about 25,000 were Europeans, and about 
13,000 Indian, Chinese, and St. Helena immigrants. As 
a rule the Natal natives are barbarians; and yet, having 
fur many years been protected by the British power, snb- 
jected to the personal rule of an officer of the colonial 
government, brought under a system of taxation, and 
accustomed to the ways of a settlement, having also been 
the objects of an active missionary agency, they are one 
degree removed from the savagery of their kindred who 
Btiil rejoice in a freedom from European rci^traint. They 
are polygamists, believers in witchcraft, inclined to cruel 
practices, fond of a free, idle life, exact labonr from their 
women, whom they consider to be a better sort of cattle, 
and wear but veiy scanty clothiug. Physically they are a 
fine people ; in disposition gay, and they are not without 
intelligence. 

Natal is mled under the British crown, represented since 
1879 by a governor. Under the charter of constitution 
granted in 1856, and modified in 1875 and 1879, the 
governor is assisted in the administration of the colony by 
an exeentive and a legislative council. The exeenrivo 
council is composed of the chief justice, the senior officer 
in command of the troops, the colonial secretaiy, the trea- 
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Burer, the attorney-general, the secretary for native affairs, 
and two members nominated by the governor from among 
the deputies elected to the legislative council. The legis- 
lative council, under an Act which received the royal assent 
in 1888, consists of thirty members, seven of whom are 
nominated by the crown, and the others elected. by the 
counties and boroughs, electors being qualified by the pos- 
session of property of the value of £50, or rents from pro- 
perty of the annual value of £10. Special arrangements 
have been made to meet the legal ideas of the various races. 
Thus Roman-Dutch law, English imperial statute law, and 
native customary law, with special courts to apply each, 
play a part in the administration. 

There are government high schools in Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban ; there are also several government primary 
schools, and a largo number of denominational aided 
schools, under government inspection, besides twidve In- 
dian schools. The revenue is nearly £1,000,000 per 
annum. The public debt consists of six loans, mostly at 
4, 4 and 5 per cent. The total debt is about £8,000,000. 

Natal was so named from havingbeen discovered on Christ- 
mas Day, 1497, by Vasco da Gama, the celebrated Portu- 
gnese navigator. In 1700 the Dutch for a very short time 
liad a trading settlement at the site of the present harbour 
of Durban, but it was speedily abandoned. In 1828 
Lieutenant Farewell, R.N., attracted by the appearance of 
the country near the Bay of Natal, arranged for a settle- 
ment, and the natives readily granted a site for the little 
colony. Twenty years before there would not have been 
room for the newcomers, as at that time the laud was 
thickly peopled. In 1810 the famous Zulu chief Chaka 
began his career of conquest. Murdiiiig southwards, ho 
cleared the country before him of man and beast and left 
it a wilderness. In 1828 that chief was assassinated and 
Hliccoeded by his brother Dingaan, who threatened the 
English settlers with hostilities on account of their con- 
tinuing to receive those wlio had fled from the tciTors of 
himself and his brother, lu 1885, however, Captain Allen 
Gardiner brought about an agreemeut between the Zulu 
chief and the settlement. 

lu the year 1887 a large body of Dutch Boers, from the 
Cape Colony, taking oficnce at the restrictions placed upon 
them by the British, migrated to Natal, and they were 
welcomed by the English settlers ; but a treacherous attack 
on them by the natives led to hostilities, and much slaugh- 
ter followed. At length, in a great battle, the Dutch were 
victorious, Pietermaritzburg was founded, and many settled 
near the English encampment of Durban. By their aid 
Panda, a brother of the chief who had first attacked them, 
became supreme among the natives, and owing to the belief 
that the English had withdrawn their claims to the terri- 
tory, they proclaimed the republic of Natalia. The Eng- 
lish asserted their claims, and fighting began, which ended 
in the submission of the Dutcli. In 1848 Natal was for- 
mally declared to be a British colony. Mauy of the Dutch, 
dissatisfied with the new arrangements, recrossed the 
Drakenberg. The year 1848 was remarkable for the 
arrival of a considerable body of British settlers. In 1858 
the first Bishop of Natal was appointed in the person of 
Dr. Coleuso. In 1856 a new governor brought with him 
a royal charter which made Natal independent of the Cape, 
and constituted a legislative council of twelve elected 
members and four official nominees. In 1878 the difficulty 
with Laugalibalele occurred. That chief, liaving shown 
some signs of disobedience, fled with his people towards 
Basutoland. Being intercepted by a party of volunteers, 
some of his men flrod with fatal effect, three of the volun- 
teers being killed. A punishment followed, which was 
considered by the Imperial government to have been un- 
necessarily severe, and tlie governor was recalled in 1876, 
Lord Wolscley administering the government for a while. 

For long the great disproportion of the white to the 


native population, and the ever-increasing horde of Zulu 
refugees who were left to themselves with their own savage 
laws and customs, had been felt to constitute serious dangers 
for the cok>ny ; and now that Ketshwayo on the borders 
had formed a powerful state on a military basis, the danger 
was felt not only in Natal and the Transvaal, but even on 
the frontier of Cape Colony. Tiie intrigues of the Zulu 
chief kept the native tribes in a constant state of dread or 
of hope. It was determined to break his power, and in 
1878 the Zulu War broke out, marked by the disaster of 
Isandhlwana, the death of the Prince Imperial, and tho 
victoiy of Ulundi. See Zijlu].ami>. 

NATION (I^t. natua^ born) is a state or society united 
by common political institutions. Tho ideal nation would 
in addition to this be of one race, with homogeneous man- 
ners, customs, and affinities, speaking one hingungt!, hold- 
ing one faith, and hound by every tic into one whole. Such 
a nation has never existed, except on the very smallest 
scale. The races of mankind have now become so inter- 
mixed that it is impossible to constitute separate nation- 
alities out of the difierent races, ethnological divisions, or 
languages, in the present state of society many varieties 
of race ai*e often included under one political governmont, 
with the happiest results. At the same tinie there is no 
doubt that highly composite states, hardly fairly to bo 
called nations, such as Austria, Turkey, &c., which de- 
pend therefore merely on tho political bond, are very much 
weaker than states of the same sizu (or even of less size), 
such 08 Frouee or Germany, whieli are largely by race, as 
well as by law, one nation. And in making re-arrangc- 
meuU of tho map of Europe, politicians who nltogetlmr 
disregard the principle of nationality in race, speech, and 
religion, find their artificial scttlemcints crumble away as 
soon as they arc made. Such a settlement was made by 
the consent of all tho great ]>owers of Europe, who divided 
Bulgaria in 1878, at tJio treaty of Berlin; so early, how- 
ever, AS 1885 the Turkish half threw off tlie imposed yoke 
and joined the free half. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY (of France). See Con- 

SITITITENT AsHEMia.V. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. See Convemtios. 

NATIONAL DEBT. Tho National Debt of a coun- 
try consists of money borrowed from individuals under tho 
authority of the legislature or government, and the security 
for which is all the property of the country. Most national 
debts are divided into a “funded” and unfunded or “ float- 
ing” debt; the distinction between the two being that in 
the former case the government do not profess to repay it 
—they only give the creditor an annuity terminable or 
perpetual ; and if he wauls payment of his money, he can 
only get it by selling his right to this annuity. The float- 
ing debt, on tlie other band, consists of temporary loans, 
liable to fluctuation, and renewed from time to lime. The 
contracting of the English National Bebt cannot he said to 
have been begun bcf(>retlie Revolution of 1688. Even for 
some few years after the accession of William and Mary, the 
borrowings of the government were for short periods only. 
The first transaction of this kind of a permanent cimracter 
arose out of the chartering of the Bunk of England in 
1683, when its capital of £1,200,000 was lent to the pub- 
lic at 8 per cent, interest. [See Bank.] A power of 
repayment was reserved by tlie crown, but there was no 
corrcKponding right of demmiding payment on the part 
of the bank. 

So cautious was the Parliament in those days of burden- 
ing future generations for lljo exigencies of the present 
moment, that when the annual income was inadequate to 
meet the charges of the foreign wars iu which the country 
was engaged, and it became necessary to borrow the defi- 
ciency, annuities were granted, not iu perpetuity, hut for 
lives and terms of years, the produce of certain dutiea 
being mortgaged for their discharge. 
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Tills cautions proceeding could not be long continued. 
The cjcpcnbivcness of tlie wars in wliich the nation was 
engaged at the end of the seventeenth century made it 
necessary to incur debts beyond the means of their prompt 
redemption, and at the peace of Kyswick, in 161)7, the 
debt amounted to £21,500,000. During the next ten 
yeiirs, although the country was again involved in a conti- 
iiGiital war, its amount was reduced to little more than 
£16,000,000, and the greatest efforts were made to raise 
money without imposing any lasting burden on the people. 
These efforts, indeed, soon found their limit, and at the 
accession of George I. in 1714, the debt had accumulated 
to the amount of £54,000,000, an amount which excited 
great uneasiness, and caused the House of Commons to 
dechu-i? itself under the necessity of makiug cfTorts for its 
reduction. Tii 1717 the debt amounted to £4.8,500,000, 
and the uimual cJinrge in respect of the same to £3,117,296. 
A great pari of this debt consisted of unnuilios granted for 
ninety-nine years, the money obtained for which had varied 
from fifteen to sixteen years’ purchase. 

In 1736 tlte piildic debt of England amounted to about 
£50,000,000, but the annual charge had been reduced 
below £2,000,000. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, in 
1748, tlio national debt exceeded £78,000,000, but in the 
following year the public obtained some relief from the 
burden tlirougb the lowering of the rate of interest. At 
the breaking out of the Seven Years’ War, in 1756, the 
debt still amounted to £75,000,000. A public writer of 
some repute, ^Ir. S. TIannay, says, at that date, “ Tt has 
been a generally received notion among political arithme- 
ticians, that wc may increase our debt to £100,000,000, 
but they ackno>vledge that it must then cease by the debtor 
becoming bankrupt.” 

WJjon the Seven Years’ M'nr was ended by the peace of 
Paris, the debt reached £189,000,000, and the annual 
charge was £1,600,000. The war of American Indepen- 
dence raised the d(d)t from £129,000,000 to £268,000,000, 
and the annual charge in respect of the same to £9,5 12,232. 
At the beginning of the war of the French Revolution the 
debt amounted to £2f»0, 000,000, and its annual charge to 
£9,487,862. But between 1 798 and the peace of Amiens, 
the addition made to the capital of the debt amounted to 
£360,000,000, and the annual burden was increased from 
£9,437,862 to £19,945,624. Between the rccominencc- 
inent of the war in 1808, and its tennination after tho 
battle of Waterloo in 1815, tlirm were added £120,000,000 
to tho capital of the debt, which then amounled, including 
tho unfunded debt, to £885,000,000, and the annual 
charge upon Iho public exceeded £82,000,000. Tho 
debt has been created almost entirely by wars. 

Since 1816 Enghuurs position lias greatly improved 
as coiup.'ired with other nations. In 1816 she owed 
£885.000,000 against £600,000,000, the united debt of all 
other countries; whilst in 1887 she owed £786,000,000, 
against ncaily £5,000,000,000, llie combined debts of 
other countries! 

The progress in the reduction of the ICnglish debt will ho 
better appreciated when it is remembered that the emanci- 
pation of slaves in onr colonics in 183.8 caused on increase 
in tho debt of £20,000,000 ; the Irish Famine loan, a further 
£8,000,000; tho Crimean War, about £35,000,000; the 
purchase of the Telegraphs, £10,000,000 ; and of the Suez 
Canal Shares in 1876, £3,300,000, making a total addi- 
tion within recent years of £76,300,000. No special tax 
has ever been imposed for the reduction of tlie debt, which 
has been effected chiefly by sinking funds, terminable nn- 
nuitii^, and tlic appropriation for the purpose of a certain 
portion of surplus revenue. In the six years from 1871 
to 1876 the debt wan in this way reduced by more than 
£25,.500,000. The charge for interest, &c., of the na- 
tional debt has been in recent years, and was in 1874, 
about £27,000,000. In 1875, however, a proposal of the 


Clmnccllor of tho Exchequer was adopted and became law, 
by which tho regular choi’ge for the national debt was fixed 
at £28,000,000 per annum, the portion of this in each 
year not actually required for interest being applied in 
reduction. An annually increasing sum is thus availablo 
for this purpose, tlie result being tliat the debt would bo 
reduced in thirty years from 1875 by £162,000,000. Tho 
opemtiuu of the Act was, however, suspended for the year 
1887-88. • 

The following ttihle shows the total nraonnt of llio 
national debt of tho United Kingdom ul tho end of each 
liiiaucial yoai-, from 1871 to 1887 : — 


Finsnclal 
Yearn 
onilMl 
Slat Morcli. 

CaiYltnlaf 

UjiT^emed 

rutided 

Debt. 

lifitiuuktcfl 
Capital oi 
Teriuinnble 
Annul tl«». 

Amount of 
ITnfumlvd 
Dubt. 


1871 

£ 

782,04.3,270 

^ - i 

61,050,196 

£ 

6,091,000 


1872 

7.31,756,962 

49,013,769 

5,156,100 


1873 

727^74,082 

47,018,928 

4,829,100 


1874 

723,614, (X'6 

44,041,333 

4,479,600 


1876 

714,797,716 

713.667,617 

48.906,742 

5,2.3{).309 


1876 

46,847,366 

11, 401, 800' 


1877 

712,621,365 

48,449.668 

13,943,800 


1878 

710,843,007 

40,705,718 

20,603,000 


1879 

709,4.30M3 

37,664,869 

25,870,100' 


1880 

710,470,859 

33,784,649 

127,344,900 


1881 

709,a78/>26 

34,986,436 

22,077,600^ 

*18,007,700 


1AR2 

*T09‘,498,547 

3.3,181,875 


1883 

*712,698,994 

27,570,876 

*14,186,400 


1884 

11640,631,096 

l!91,682,269 

14,110,600 


1885 

640,181,896 

86,115,668 

14,03.3,100 


1886 

638,840 694 

85,829.917 

17,602,800 


. 1887 

637,637,640 

81,128,148 

17,617.900 



Tol^i) 

Amuunl. of 
JNiitioiitil 
Uebt. 


£ 

78:>,92r>,S3t 

779,222.110 

772,934,938 

7(i8,91ft,7&7 

77U,9(KI,fi83 

770,014,723 

772,151,725 

772,966,062 

771,605,908 

766,141.461 

760,688,122 

754.456,270 

746,423.964 

74O,3;i0,654 

742,282,411 

736,278.6«« 


Under tho National Debt Act, 1861, bonds amounting to 
£7,750,000 were converted into £8,603/)06 stock. 

t Including outstanding exchequer bonds issued for raising 
money for the purchase of Suez Canal sliures. i ii 1885 these 
amounted! to £3.439, 3(X). 

t Including £1,000,000 borrowed In aid of ways and meons, 

I In tho coiir.so of the financial year li«88-84 £70,241,908 three 
per cent, stock was converted into termluable annuities under 
tile provisions of the National Debt Act, 1853. 


Tho public debt of tho various nations of tho world, 
according to the latest returns, will ho found under flio 
headings of tho several countries; but it may be useful here 
to present a summary of the. most important in Europe, 
according to the latest returns. Fmnce, of course, takes 
the lead, the war and indemnity having added about 
£400,000,000 to the debt since 1870 : — 


Austria 

Dclgiuin, 

Denmark, ....... 

France, 

German States, 

Great Hritaiu and Ireland, • 

Greece, 

Holland, 

Italy, 

I.uxembourg, 

Montenegro, 

Norway, 

Portugal, 

Koumanla, . 

Russia, 



Spain, 

Sweden, , • 

Switzerland, . . 

Turkey, including Bulgaria and ] 
Eastom Koumelia, but not the 
Asian and African provinces, . J 


National Dobt.| 


Intoreit. 


£ 

474,759,965 
72,222,665 
10,944,440 
9lX),00O,000 
297,460,406 
740,330.654 
18,801,395 
78.442,870 
446,502,440 
600,000 
170,000 
5,964,868 
97.612,000 
27,782,110 
683,000,000 . 

5.500.000 
240,(K)0,000 

12,719,526 

1.340.000 


£ 

21,373,063 

4,125,14.8 

600,000 

47.000. 000 
13.348,480 

28.000. 000 
■ 875,726 
2,706.000 

20,000,0(K) 

24,000 

8,600 

270.000 
2,001,850 
1933,887 

28,440,022 

310.000 
10,760,000 

699,988 

77^4 


149,687,434 12,237,680 


14,217,627,338 | 195,482,101 


To sliow the entire indebtedness of the various nations 
of tho world, we should add at least £800,000,000 for the 
United States, India, Australia, Canada, Capo Colony, 
Brazil, and other South American States, making the total 
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of over £5,000,000,000 ! and this without including muni- 
cipal or other local debts. The United Kingdom is the 
only nation which owed less in 1885 than it did in 1850. 
The total liabilities of all nations in the latter year amounted 
to only £1,700,000,000, so that upwards of £8,800,000,000 
have been borrowed in the last thirty-five years. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Soe London. 

NAT'ROLXTB. See Zkoditu. 

«A rTE B.JACK. See Toad. 

NATURAL. a musical character, thus formed — if, the 
use of wliich is, to make a previously sharpened note a 
semitone lower, or a previously flattened note a semitone 
higher ; also, it serves to elevate accidentally any note of 
the key which is flattened by a key-signature in Hats, or 
to depress accidentally one which is sharpened by a key- 
signntiire in sharps. The ortido Accidentals gives the 
curious history of the sign. 

NATURAL HISTORY, in its true sense, means the 
history of nature or of natural objects. It would first con- 
cern itself witli the history of the universe — how the stars, 
sun, planets, &c., came into being, their composition, laws, 
&c. The science would then proceed to discuss our own 
earth mr)re minutely, as it is possible to examine it in 
greater detail ; its history w'ould bo given from its birth, 
when it was separated from the solar mass, then tho 
p*adual cooling and formation of a crust, until it was jms- 
•sible for living objects to appear upon it. This would 
bring us from astronomy to geology, which investigates the 
cliangos that the surface of tho earth has undergone. In 
order to do this, geological science proceeds to discover the 
composition of rocks, tlic natural forces wbicli are at work 
in elevating, disintegrating them, &c. ; and as an aid in 
the detcmiination of the succession of rocks, geology is very 
larply concerned with the study of the remains of living 
objects now found fossil in the rocks. Thus mineralogy, 
physics, palaeontology arc subsidiary sciences to geology. 
And now natural history would approach higher ground 
and lake up tho study of living beings (biology) in the 
two gi*eat divisions of plants (botany) and of animals 
(zoolocy). Formerly, the amount of knowledge of natural 
objects was so small that individuals could grasp tho whole; 
but the number of facts has increased so enormously, espe- 
cially of late years, that men now arc obliged to restrict 
theinpclves to some special brunch. So, too, os the various 
branches of natural history have received special names, 
such as astronomy, geology, the term natural history has 
gradually come to be identified with the most important 
branch, namely, the study of animals. 

N ATUR AL SELECTION. See Evolution. 

NATURAL SEVENTH, often called the subminor 
Seventh, the note in tho ratio of four to seven from the 
lower keynote, or seven to eight from the upper. It is not 
used ill our music, its near neighbour, the minor Third of tho 
dominant being used in the scale instead. See Seventh. 

NAT'URALXSM. in art, is tho pursuit and study of 
Nature herself as distinguished from culture according to 
set rules and methods. The epithet was first applied 
in art to the modern Dntcli school, as a reproach to 
them for being deficient in idealism. It may or may 
not have been deserved, but what is certain is that the 
most careful naturalism is perfectly compatible with the 
most intense idealism. The truest portrait painter of our 
day is at the same time tho greatest idealist. In fact the 
Horatian maxim serves here os always, “ In medio tutis- 
simiiK ibis.*’ 

Naturalism alone is as dull as classicism'alone is stilted ; 
hut genius can express itself in cither of these two ways. 
The romantic schools of wt, relying upon nature ns seen 
by tlio illumination of genius, periodically overthrow the 
classical schools wheroin genius expresses itself in fetters 
according to nile ; but in the revenge of time they them- 
ficlvos become in after years the models for a new classi- 


cism. Thus in literature Victor Hugo in France and Byron 
in England, or again, in music Berlioz and Wagner, men 
whose whole lives were one long conflict agmnst the es<^ab- 
lished order, are now hold up as models, and have their 
crowds of imitators. The consequent reaction in Franco is 
very curious as to literature. Tired of the classical view of 
art by itself, and satiated now with the romantic view of 
nature seen tlirough art, an important school of natural- 
ists, pure and simple, has firmly established itself. Every- 
thing is set down as exactly as possible, the aim being to 
give a photograph and not a picture — a crowd of actual 
facts uuilluminated by any idealism. The rebult is so dull, 
that in order to give their books colour the naturalists, 
whose leader is M. Zola, take their subjects deliberately 
from tho lowest vices and crimes. 

Naturalism in philosophy is the eflbrt made by some of 
tlic greatest ancient philosupliers to derive everything from 
natuml causes. As Epicurus puts it, they ought to show 
that the intervention of the gods was unnecessary for the 
explanation of phenomena. It was a protest against tho 
prevailing religions Leaeliing of those times which ascribed 
every storm to the anger of Zeus, every shipwreck to tho 
ill-will of Poseidon. This must not be confused with 
materialism, into wliicli in weaker bauds it degenerated. It 
Is manifestly impossibkt to liave any reasonable philosophy 
^whatever exce])t upon the lines of naturalism, that is, an 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of the establishod order 
of nature. The question, who arranges and maintains 
that established order, is another matter; and the most 
thorougligoing naturalist in philosophy may be, and usually 
is, at tlie same time a deeply religious man. 

NATURALIZATION (Lat. natumlU, natural). If 
ail alien be naturalized,” says Coke (Co. Lit., 121), a), “ he 
shall be to all intents as a natural subject, and shall in- 
herit us if he liad been born w'itbin tlie king’s legiance,” 

Konnerly there could bo no naturalization except by 
special Act of Parliament; but the Naturalization Act 
of 1870 greatly simplified the proceedings, and made 
some important alteration in the law relating to aliens. 
The person wishing to be naturalized presents a petition 
to the secretary of state (who lias a discretionary power in 
evciy case), praying he may he admitted to tho privileges 
of a Britisli-born subject, and staling, among other par- 
ticulars, that during five of the preceding eight years ho 
has resided within the United Kingdom, or has served five 
years under the crowm. He must make a declai'atioii 
before a magistrate or other properly-qualified person verl- 
fyiug tho statements in the petition, and a declaration 
must also be made and signed by four householders, wdio 
must vouch for the ivspectability and loyalty of tho 
memorialist, and verify tlie particulars in Ids memorial. 
The applicant must also make a declaration of his inten- 
tion to continue his •esidenco in the United Kingdom or 
to remain in the service of the crown ; and also to divest 
himself of his former nationality, and to take the oath of 
allegiance. Soo Atakn. 

NATURE-WORSHIP, the adoration of natural ob- 
jects — stones, trees, animals, &c. 

NAUK'RATIS (or NaukTatitis\ n city of Sals, in tho 
Delta of Egypt, on the Kanopic hraiicli of the Nile, said by 
Herodotos to be founded by Greeks from Miletos about 660 
».c. It always remained purely Greek, and was long the 
only port open to Greek trade. Its temples of Aphro- 
dite were very famous, and later it became notorious as a 
place of pleasure. Athciiaios and other distinguished Greek 
authors were born here. 

In 1865 Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, in some extensive 
excavations on tho site of Naukratis, placed it beyond a 
doubt that the Greek colony in Egypt was much older. 
Tho Greeks indeed seem to have been settled there 
possibly as early as 700 n.c., and tho gift of the city to 
Greeks by Amasis in 550, as spoken of by Herodotos, was 
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' doubtless rather a confirmation or extension of cliartcr. 
Mr. Petrie exposed the sites of the temples mentioned by 
Hemdotos, and votive tablets fixed their purpose with 
additional accuracy. Phancs dedicated me to Apollo of 
Miletos,” says one. Below these temples of the grand 
period lie older temples, placed at about 400 B,c. ; one of 
them lias marble walls, richly coloured in red and blue. 
The date is given by tlie votive scarabs or beetle>Bhapcd 
stones, on which is engraved the “ cartpuche ’* of the reign- 
ing king. The discovery is of vast importance, since it 
settles numbers of questions of Greek archscology. For 
instance, the relics of writing and of iron give a far eai*lier 
date to those arts than has hitherto been agreed. A 
written Homer may have thcrefoi’e existed before 800 b.c., 
for the writing at Nankratis of 700 n.c. is of advanced 
style, very perfectly developed. The pieces of pottery, of 
many various well-fixed dates, are of incalculable value and 
interest, and the inscriptions thus preserved arc counted by 
huntlrcds. 

NAUBKACH'IA, the representation of a sea-fight 
among tlie Romans, which was sometimes performed in 
the Circus Maximus or amphitheatre, water being intro- 
duced sufficient to float ships, but more frequently in places 
made especially for the purpose, wliich were called Nau- 
machiic. In a Naumachia of Titus 3000 men were engaged. 

NAU'PLIA, a towm of the Morea, built on a rocky 
promontory at the north-east extremity of the Argolic 
Gulf. It is inclosed by strong Venetian fortifications, 
with several batteries, and has two fortresses; and its 
roadstead is one of the best in Gi'eeco. Nauplin was occu- 
pied by the Venetians in the lliirtecnth century, and became 
their chief settlement in the JMorca, until it was token 
from them by Sultan Solyman hi 1537. After the Greek 
insuiTcctioii it remained for several years the head town 
of Greece, until it was superseded by Athens. Its popu- 
lation, which had risen to about 12,000, then declined, 
and is now not more tlian 4000. The streets are irregular 
and dirty, and the air is not wholesome. The Greek 
bishop is styled Bishop of Argos and Anajjli. An aque- 
duct of good water from the rocky ridge near Tiryns sup- 
plies the town. 

NAU'TILUS is a genus of molluscs belonging to the 
CEriiALoroDA, and the only living representative of the 
Tctrahranchiata, one of the two orders into which that 
class is divided. Tlic Pearly Nautilus (^Nautilus pom- 
piliwi) was known to Aristotle, as w’oll us the Paper Nauti- 
lus or Argonaut (^Argonmita orgo')^ which is a very 
distinct form, allied to the cuttlo-fislios. 

The Pearly Nautilus is remarkable among living 
cephalopoda for the possession of an external discoidal, 
many clianibered shell. The chambers are formed suc- 
cessively by the animal slipping fom^^ard in its shell 
and forming a septum behind it. A connection is main- 
taine<l between the animal and the oldest cliombcr, that 
is, the chamber which constituted the entire shell of 
the young nautilus^ by a small membranous process — 
the siphuncle — which pierces the successive septa. The 
significance of the siphuncle is open to question, for the 
animal is maintained in its shell by other means. Dar- 
ing the life of the animal the deserted chambers are 
said to he filled with a gas whidi serves to lessen its specific 
gravity. In the nautilus the foot completely embraces the 
licad. Surrounding the moutli are a great number of ten- 
tacles retractile within sheaths ; these appear to correspond 
morphologically to the suckers on the arms of cuttle-fish 
and other cephalopods. The female nautilus has ninety of 
these tentacles ; the male lias only fifty-eight, four of which 
on tllb left side are modified to foiin the spadix,** an organ 
analogous to the hcctocotylized arm of the argonaut. In 
addition there are two ocular tentacles on each side of the 
eye. The mouth is of the usual cephalopodous character, 
consisting of two horny mandibles like a parrot's beak, 


winch, however, are calcified to a considerable extent; 
the eye is remarkably simple, being without a lens, and open 
by an aperture on its surface to the sea-water. There aro 
four branchim or gills, and four kidneys. The nautilus, 
like other cephalopods, swims backwards by ejecting water 
from its siphon. The capacious crop or cssophagus loads 
into a very muscular stomach, resembling the gizzard of 
birds ; the intestine is nearly straight and terminates in the 
branchial cavity. The nautilus is an inhabitant of the 
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Indian and Pacific Oceans. It is essentially a deop-sca form, 
living on the bottom of the sea and feeding on molluscs, 
crabs, and other Crustaceans. The shell of the pearly 
nautilus is on the outside whitish with streaks and bands 
of fawn colour, and the inside has a beautiful pearly 
lustre. Tlie Umbilicated Nautilus {Nautilus umbilicatuii') 
has been made a distinct species upon some minor diflbr- 
eiiccs in the shell. The extinct allies of nautilus were 
numerous in the Palaeozoic and Secondary ages. Se(i 
Ammonites ; Baculites. 

NAVABl'NO, called Neocastro by the Greeks, a small 
town and fortress of the Morea, built on the south coast 
of the Bay of Navarino, about 6 miles N. of Mudoii, and 
about 3 from Old Navarino, which is a ruined town with 
an old fort built on a steep hill on the northern coast of 
the bay, near the site of the Messenian Pylos. The island 
of Sphacteria, or Sphagia, lies across the entrance of the 
bay, and 'adds to its security, rendering it one of the best 
harbours in the Levant. It is famous In antiquity for a 
total defeat of the Spartans by the Athenian navy. In 
modern times the Bay of Navarino has become memorable 
for the naval battle which took place 20th October, 1827, 
between the French, English, and Russian combined fieets 
on one side, and the Turco-Egyptian fleet on the other. 
This battle, which ended in the complete defeat of the 
Ottomans, decided the independence of Greece. 

NAVAB^llA {Navarre), a province of Spain, formerly 
witli the title of Kingdom, is bounded N. by France and 
the Mediterranean, E. by Aragon, S.E. by Saragoza, S.W. 
by Logroiio and N.W. by the Biscayan provinces. The 
total ai'ea is 4042 square miles, and tlie population at tho 
last census was 804,184. 

Three-fourths of the surface of Navarra ore mountainous ; 
tlie remaining fourth consists of a few largo valleys and 
some small fertile plains. The Pyrenees, winch form the 
northern boundary, send off numerous other chains, which 
gradually decrease in height as they approach the south. 
The loftiest summit of these inountains, Altobisqar, is about 
6400 feet above the level of the sea. That part of the 
province which borders on Franco is very rugged, barren, 
and thinly peopled, excepting tho valleys of Baztan, Son- 
tisteven de Lerm, and the Cinco ViUas de Navarra. 

The principal rivers are the Ebro, and its tributaries 
from the left bank, the Ega, the Arga, end the Aragou, 
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which last receives the Irati, the Salazar, and the Esca. 
The estreme north of the province is watered by the Bid- 
Assoii. The climate of the northern districts is cold in 
winter, and rarely subject to excessive heat in summer; 
in the south it is far more genial and salubrious. The 
principal valleys are, Baztan ; llonccsvalles, renowned in 
history for the defeat of Charlemagne in 778; and those 
of Lescou, Roncal, Baigorri, Salazar, and Aezeou; the roads 
wHftch traverse the province itself are excellent. 

The mountains ai'o mostly of transition and secondary 
rocks; jasper and marble are found. There are many 
mines of iron and one of copper; one also of rock-salt near 
Vnltierra, and several hot springs. The principal forest 
trees are the pine, the oak, the olive, the chestnut, the beech, 
and the box. The most important agricultural products 
arc wheat, maize, barley, oats, rye, spelt-wheat, chestnuts, 
beans, hemp, liax, olive oil, and excellent wine. 

Navarra contains great numbers of horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, and mules. The mountains abound in game 
and the rivers in Ash. The wild animals are wolves, foxes, 
and w'ild boars, and in many of the mountainous districts 
the luhabitants follow the chase> os much from necessity 
as inclination. Owing to tlie proximity of tlio province 
to France, and the dangerous ohai*actcr of the almost inac- 
cessible mountain passes, w*hich alone connect the two 
countries, very many of tho inhabitants are engaged in 
smuggling. They have always intemiarricd among them- 
selves, and are consequently a neai'Iy pure Basque voce. 
Although not industrious the people manufacture small 
quantities of glass, leather, soap, chocolate, &c. of good 
quality. The capital is Pamplona. 

NtivaiTa, which was never completely subjugated by the 
Ai‘abs, formed a distinct kingdom at the end of the ninth 
centmy, and was united to Aragon from 1076 to 1134. 
I'hc kings of France held it for a short time at tho cud of 
tho thirteenth ceiituiy. It was taken by Ferdinand tbo 
Catholic in 1512, and united to Spain. A small part of 
the country, called Basse Navarre, remained to Catharine 
of Navarre, and w’as united to tho French crown in 158i>. 
From tljut time till 1830 tho kings of France assumed the 
title of kings of Navarre, In tho civil strife of 1874 Navan^a 
took tlio Carlist side, and the siege and capture of Estolla, 
■with the death of ^larshal Concha, were among tho diief 
incidents of tho struggle. 

NAVXS* tho principal body of a church, so called from 
its resemblance to an inverted ship (Lat. tiavii) ; so that 
tho Gormans name it tchiffi the French ««^(each of 
them native w'ords for ship), to this day. The groining of 
the roof served for the ribs of the imaginary boat, and tho 
pillars for the masts, in the fancy of the people ; and this 
fancy, of coarse, took its origin in the likeness of the 
church of Christ, amid an unbelieving and often hostile 
barbarism, to a stout ship floating on a treacherous ocean. 
Tho nave extends from the great w'estern door to the 
chancel or choir in an unbroken length ; it is crossed by 
the transepts, if there ai-e any, and is accompanied length- 
wise by the aisles on one or both ddcs. The origin of the 
nave and aisles is showm in the article Basii.ica, and its 
connection with tho parts of our grand medifioval churchw 
is more clearly seen in tho article and Plates of Knolisi 
Catiikphai. Akciiitkctuue, 

NAVneS, ANClBZrr and SKEDUEnrAX.. Tho 
earliest nations to flt out ships of war seem to have beer 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Persians, and Greeks, and 
tho first use of these vessels was to protect commerce from 
piracy. As early as tho beginning of the seventh century 
n.r. the Greek states had fitted out fleets of war ships, 
and a naval battle is recorded as having talccn place between 
the Corinthians and* their colonies of Corcyra, 664 n.c., in 
which triremes were employed. There are many references 
to merchant ships in the Old Testsunent, and in Dan. xL 
■30, 40, there are allasione to ships of war and their influence 


n national disputes, similar references being found in the 
apocryphal books of the Alaccabees (1 Maec. viii. 2<i-28, 
The battle of Salamis, 480 b.c., between 800 Greek 
ships under tho commaml of Thomistokles and 1000 Persian 
vessels, is one of tho memorable battles of tho world, and 
it is also one of the first recorded in wliieli tactical skill 
triumphed over a vastly superior force. The attention 
bestowed upon tho navy by the Greeks, and tho valour and 
prowess of their sailors, gave tliem for a time a coinmand- 
ing position in tho Medit(*n*aiu'nn, hut the supremacy 
passed from them to tho Carthaginians, and the latter in 
their turn had to yield to the all-vonqucriiig Komans. The 
old ships of war were furnished with sails and oars, and 
they were built with a strong pointed prow or beak for 
ramming an enemy, but the mode of fighting chiefly prac- 
tised was that of rnnning alongside and after a preliminary 
tllschargo of arrows and javelins coming to close quarters. 
Close-quarter fighting was especially favoured by the Romans, 
and their ships were furnished with grappling irons to lay 
hold of an enemy’s vessel, and had towers erected upon 
their decks for archers and slingers. The largest vessels 
of tlio Greeks appear to have been manned by about 200 
sailors and fighting men, and the. Roman vessels carried 
120 fighting men in addition to the oarsmen and sailors. 
For the attack of fortified ports, halistm and other missile 
engines were sonictimes carried upon ships, but they were 
very little relied on for purely naval engagements. As 
tho power of the Roman Fimpire declined, piracy became 
very common, and the hardy Norsemen and ferocious Moors 
in their swift-sailing galleys became a terror not only to 
traders upon the seas of Europe, but also to the inhabitants 
of the coast towns everywhere. For the supjiression of 
these marauders in the Mediterranean, the states of Venice, 
Genoa, and Aragon fitted out fleets of galleys, and similar 
measures were adopted by England and Franco for the 
northern seas. Jn the Mediterranean there were many 
fierce and prolonged struggles for supremacy b(dv.’cen tho 
marilimo states, but the first place was ultimately taken 
by tho Venetians by the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The discoveries of the Cajic route to India and of tho 
American continent were, fatal to tlie naval preduminancu 
of tho Venetians, and Spain became for a time the greatest 
naval ]iower, though it had a formidable rival in Portugal. 
On the downfall of Spain as a maritime power, the struggle 
for the first place was left to France, England, and the 
Low Countries, and after being waged with varying success 
for a long period, it resulted in favour of England, which 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to tlic present 
day has been the first naval power of tho -n'orld. Seo 
Navy, Bhitwii. 

NAVIGA'TION. The earliest use of ships on an ex- 
tended senile is tlio semi- historical Greek fleet which con- 
veyed the Hellenes to the siege of Troy. Even if tho 
details arc diu* chiefly to tho iiiiagi nation of Ilomcr, theso 
details sliow us the art of navigation as it existed in his 
day, which is of itself of vciy great antiquity. The ships 
were by no means mere boats, for many of them, as the 
second Iliad i*ecounts, carried 120 soldiers. Neither did 
th<y depend altogether upon rowers, for we know how the 
fleet was delayed long at Aulis by contrary winds ; but at 
the same time the wind was rather considered as an assist- 
ance than as the chief motive power. These ships, Homer 
tells us, had a movable mast, staved fore and aft (not on 
each side as with ourselves), and a large sail ; they were 
not decked, but quite hollow, and were pitched black, with 
red streaks or ornaments. On arrival at tho shores of 
Asia, the ships were hauled up on the beach by their sterns, 
and fastened with ropes to huge stones to keep them fast 
This was ever tho practice of tho ancients, and evexy school- 
boy delights in tbo account tho great Julius Csesnr gives 
of tho tide on the British coasts (to which as a Mediter- 
ranean commander he was unaccustomed}, which rose in 
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the night and washed all his ships afloat, to his considerable 
danger. 

At an early date, though much later than Homer’s time, 
hiremes^ ships with tw'o banks of oars, were invented ; atid 
the great war-sl»ip of antiquit}', the Ticiueme, is attributed 
to Ameinokltts of Corinth, about b.c. 700, But at first 
the tnreine was ill arranged, and a far swifter, more man- 
ageable and more dangerous vessel was the Peiilekoiitoros, 
the fifty-oai-ed ship, twenty-live rowers on each side. 
ThemistoklOs brought the trireme into prominence, and 
with it founded the suprtnnacy of Athens at sea. But the 
ships were not decked, and were of sliglit construction. 
The Greeks hardly ever ven lured out of sight of land — the 
coast by day, tlic stars by night served to guide them. In 
winter navigation ceased ullogether. Bv llio time of Alex- 
ander, about SOO, the great Quadriremes and Quin- 
queremes wore used ; and tlm runic War between Rome 
and Cartilage was carried on chiefly witli llie latter (b.C. 
260). Towards the end of the republic, the Romans in- 
creased the size of tlicir ships to six, and even to ten tiers 
of oars oil cacli side ; and an account remains of Ptolemy 
Pliilopator, king of Egypt, having built a huge ship with 
forty ranks of oui's. 

TJie Phamicians were the great navigators of antiquity, 
and their inducement to embark on the dangerous trackless 
sea appears to have been simply coininerciul gain. Their 
fleets covered the Mediterranean, and Carthage, their chief 
colony, sent its ships to Britain for tin. The. sun and 
stars fonned the solo guides of these determined mariners. 
About B.c. 450 ITaiino sailed between the Pillars of Hdra- 
klcs (Straits of Gibraltar) on a voyage of discovery; and 
he was much puzzled by the changed direction of the sim 
ns he coasted round the shores of Africa. It was more 
than a century later before Nfiarchos, one of Alexanders 
commanders, accomplished in B.o. 32/i his siicecssfiil voyage 
with tho Greek licet from the mouth of the Indus to tho 
Persian Gulf. But the Greeks, with Alexandria as tljeir 
chief naval centre, soon quite eclipsed the Phamicians in 
their skill in navigation. The Jtomans made no great 
advances upon the methods already discovered, hut their 
extended colonization introduced good iTiudels to distant 
c,ountries, and these were greedily acquired. Tho hardy 
men of the North, long accu.stoincd to brave fierce storms 
in mere cockle-shells of boats made of osiers or pliable 
branches covered witli hides, &.C., advanced apace as soon 
ns they learned how to build a galley and a ship. By 300 
tho British seamen wer<! strong enough to defy the Roman 
power, and support the usurping Emperor Carausius in these 
islands, but, bravo as they were, they had in turn to give 
way before tho still greater sea- power of the English races 
from Denmark njid tho shores of the Elbe. The Norse na- 
tions also sprang rapidly to tho front, colonizing Iceland, 
Greenland, Newfoundland, descending often upon England 
and Prance, and penetrating to the Mediterranean, where 
they founded considerable colonies in Sicily and olscwhcrt*. 
Still the sun and the stars were the guides of the sailor, 
wlien tho coaHt-linc w'as not visible. It was not till the 
fifteenth century that tho compass w'as well known in 
Europe. Mjireo Polo brought it from China in 1260, 
where it had been known (they say) for 2000 years ; and 
about half a century later, a navigator of Amalfi, Flavio 
Gioja. discovered tho pre.sent method of suspension of tho 
needle. Columbus was able by help of this new power to 
undertake his memorable voyage, in 1492, and Vasco da 
Gama siiilcd round Good Hope m 1497. Columbus discov- 
ered^ho variation of the compass on his American voyage. 
Again tho improvement of the south was seized upon by 
the. north, and the hardy nice of Englishmen, under the 
Tudor princes of England, earned our flag to all quarters 
of the globn. Tho compass box and banging compass, 
much as now in use, was the invention of an Englishman, 
tlw Rev. W. Barlowe, in 1608., 


In the early part of tho sixteenth century the longitude 
was usually found at night by the cross staff,” a hinged 
or centred staff which could readily be arranged to take 
tho angle between the moon and any fixed star ; and tho 
progress of astronomy soon provided ample tables of de- 
clination and right n.HCcn6ion to assist this operation. The 
Portuguese Nunez proved that tho oblique rhomb lines are 
spiral, and discovered great-circle sailing, towards tho middle 
of the ccntuiy (1547), and in 1545 the first definite treatises 
on navigation by Cortes appeared in Spain, rapidly being 
translated into all languages. The log is first mentioned in 
the gi'eatly improved treatise on navigation of Bourne, an 
Englishman, in 1577. Mercator’s chart was pnblished in 
1591), and Davis invented the quadrant about 1600. Log- 
arithms, discovered by Napier (and improved by Briggs) 
about 1614, were immediately applied to navigation by 
Gunter in 1620. Almo.st contemporary with this w'as the 
invention of middle hififcude sailing; and Norwood’s meit- 
suration of a degree on the meridian, following close after- 
wards (1635), was embodied in his “ Seaman’s Practice ” 
(Ifi.*)?). Hadley’s sextant, by defining tho latitude with 
readiness, marks tho great advance in the next century 
(1730), and the enormous improvements in chronometers 
by the famous Hairison (1759), completed the practical 
equipment of tho navigator, by enabling liim easily and 
accurately to prove the longitude. 

T}»e Nautu:al Almanac^ a miracle of cxiictiie.ss in astro- 
nomical matters, was first published in 1767, and ha.s 
.alw'ays since maintained its supremacy. The pvei):iration 
of tables for this great w*ork is one of tho ciiief duties of 
the ICoyal Observatory at Grcoiiwicli, presided over by the 
astronomer-royal, and no pains aro thought too great to 
be expended upon it. 

NAV'XGATOB or SAMO'A XSX.ANBB are a group 
of islands situated in the Pacific, on tho trade route between 
New Zealand and San Francisco, between 1200 and 1400 
miles from Auckland and Brisbane. The group contains 
nine inhabited islands, the four principal ones being Savaii, 
Mauna, Tutuila, and 1 Jpoln. The first-named is the largest, 
and covers about 700 square miles, the total area of the 
group being 2600. Although lying W'holly within the 
tropics, between 13° and 15° S. of tho equator, the clinialc 
is temperate, much of the land being liigh; and ns the 
soil is largely composed of the debris of volcanic ro<!k it 
is highly productive. Thick forests of bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, 
banojia, and palm cover a largo portion of the surface, 
besides which orange, lemon, pine-apple, sweet potato, yams, 
nutmeg, and sugar-cane gi*ow luxuriantly. The population 
is supposed to nuiriber between 60,000 and 60,000. Tho 
port of Pago-Pago is one of tlie best coaling station.^ in 
the South Pacific. The trade of the group is (chiefly in 
the hands of the trading firm of GodeflTroy and Co. of 
Hamburg, “ tho South Sea-kings,” os they are called, who 
liave for many years past been attempting the colonization 
of the high temperate plateau in the principal island by 
German settlors. 

NA'VXUS, ATTUS. SeeATTcs. 

NAVY AGENT. See Agent, Navt. 

NAVY, BBinSB. The beginniiigs of the British 
navy are usually traced back to the time of Alfred the 
Great, who organized a fleet for the defence of tlie coast, 
which he sometimes commanded himself in battle, and with 
which he several times defeated the Danes. By his direc- 
tions pow'erful galleys were built, some of which could not 
bo rowed by less than thirty pairs of oars, and lie carried 
into his naval administration that far-seeing sagadiy wliiclx 
he displayed in every branch of his policy as well as in 
eveiy crisis of his reign. His policy was sustained by his 
successors, and Edgar maintained efficient fleets both on 
the eastern, western, and southern coasts. William I. in 
1066 established the Cinque Ports, endowing them with 
valuable privileges on conffition that they should place at 
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the disposal of the crown, in case of foreign war, fiftj-two 
ships carrying twenty-four men each. It was the custom, 
also, at any critical moment for the great landowners and 
rich towns to increase this small force by equipping ships 
at their own cost, manning tliein, victualling them, and 
maintaining them in an efficient condition while at sea. 
The king in addition claimed the right in times of need to 
an'cst ships for his service, and to press mariners into them. 
Wlien Richard I. started on his crusading expedition he took 
with him no less tlian 100 large ships and fifty galleys, 
while John is said to have fitted out 500 shins, in 1213, 
against Philip of Prance. John claimed for England the 
sovereignty of the seas, and demanded that the ships of 
other nations should always strike to the Eiiglisli flag — a 
claim which, after being the cause of some sanguinary conflicts, 
was formally ceded by tho Dutcli in 1678 and tho French 
in 1704, and though not advanced in the present day, is 
yet remembered in the custom by which foreign vessels 
arc requii-ed to salute frnt. Victories at sea were common 
enough under onr riuntagcnet kings. In 1293, in the 
reign of Edward I., a battle took place in mid-channel 
between tho French and English fleets, ending in tho total 
defeat of the funner with a loss of about 240 ships. In 1840 
Edwai'd III. and tho Black Prince, at the head of tho English 
fleet, won a great victory over a very superior French force 
off' Sluys. This action is said to have been one of the most 
desperate sea-fights ever known, and the loss of the French 
is sot down by the old chroriiderH at 200 ships and 80,000 
men. During the next reign the power of the navy greatly 
declined, but it was revived in the reigns of Henry IV'. 
and Ueniy V., the latter monarch being able at one time 
to collect vessels enough to trans|iort 25,000 men into 
E ormandy. Yet the royal navy had no permanent exisleuco 
until tlie reign of Henry VlI.,w4io caused to bo constructed 
iir 1488, a tl ree-mnsted ship, called tho Great Uarry — 
the earliest war-vessel of any size — afterwards accidentally 
burnt at Woolwicli in 1553. Henry VIII. laboured hard 
at tho foiTnation of a regular navy, building several largo 
vessels, especially the Ilcnry Grace de IHeu^ of 80 
guns and 1000 tons burden, which was manned by 700 
iiieu. He also established dockyards at Deptford, Wool- 
wich, and Portsmouth; created an admiralty and navy 
board, and divided Xhe personnel of the navy into admirals, 
vice-admirals, captains, and seamen. At his death there 
were fifty ships in the royal navy, manned by about 8000 
men. During the reign of Mary tlie tonnage of the navy 
was reduced, but the period will ever bo memorable from 
the action taken by the lord high admiral, wlicn he conn 
pcUcd the Spanish fleet, which had on board Philip uf Spain 
on his way to marry Queen Alary, to strike colours and 
lower topsails as a homage to the English flog. The atten- 
tion of Elizabeth was early directed to tho importance of 
a powerful naval force, and though her parsimony at times 
seriously interfered with its efficiency, her efforts on the 
whole fully justified the title bestowed upon her uf the 
Restorer of tho. Naval Power of England. The whole 
fleet collected to oppose the so-called Invincible Armada 
consisted of 181 ships, with 17,472 men; but most of 
these liad been hastily equipped at the cost of the aristoc- 
racy and great cities, the number actually belonging to 
tho royal navy being only 84 ships of 12,190 tons, carry- 
ing 6225 men. A description of the memorable conflict be- 
tween tho two fleets is given in the article Au»iai>a. At 
tlio end of the reign of Elizabeth, tho navy consisted of 
42 ships of various doscriptions amounting to 17,000 tons, 
and manned with 8846 men. Under James I. and Charles 
1. the eminent naval architect, Fhineas Pett, greatly improved 
the construction of the ships of war, and built a number 
of vessels which woe at once swifter, more manageable, 
and more effective than any which had preceded them. 
Of these the most celebrated was the Sovereign cifthe 
Seas, of 1687 tons and 100 guns, which after a brave 


figliting career was rebuilt in 1681, and accidentally 
burned at. Ciiatbain in 169 G. 

Tho ships of the royal navy appear to liave been first 
classified into rates in 1 626, when Charles I. issued the 
“ new rates for seamen’s monthly wages, according to liis 
Majesty’s several rates of ships and dcgi’eca of officers.” 
They were six in nninher, the first being from 100 to 60 
guns. According to Pepys, the frifiafe built in Eng- 
land W'as tlie Constant Warwick (16 19’), launched by Peter 
Pott (the son of PJiineas), a.s a privateer for the Earl of 
Warwick, and modelled from a French frigate whieh had 
visited tliL* Thames. The French had adopted tho mode from 
the Italians, bnt made use of it only for merchant vessels. 

When tho Civil War broke out Prince Ru])crt carried off 
twenty-livo large vessels from the royal navy, and Crom- 
well, on his accession to supremo power, found it reduced 
to fouriecn two-deckers and some smaller crafl. That gi'cat 
ruler, ably assisted by energetic admin istrators, raised it in 
five 3 'ears from this position of impotence to a height of 
power which it had never before reached. Under Blake, 
Penn, Lawson, and other admirals, some fiorce naval hattlc.'i 
were fought with the Dutch, and tin* English fleet fully 
vindicated the national claim to the sovereignty of the seas. 
At the instigation of Cromwell Parliament appropriated 
£400,000 a year to the service of llie navy, and the fleet 
which crushed Van Trompin t^J53 niiinbercd 105 mcn-of- 
war, carrying 3818 gnus and 16,269 men. Charles IT. 
diverted the money de.'^igncd for the use of the navy to his 
own purposes, so that during his reign the Dutch were en- 
abled to take possession of the Aledway .and ravagfj tho 
English const, while the unpaid English sailors were starv- 
ing in tho streets, and tho few English ships, deslituto of 
stores and ammunition, were unable to effect nnytljiiig. 
Under .lames II. the royal navy was greatly improved both 
ill personnel and mafcricl^ and the admiralty was organized 
iimeh on the same plan as still prevails. At the time of his 
abdication tho list of tho navy amounted to 17.3 sail, of 
101,812 tons, carrying 6930 guns and 42,000 seamen. 
William III. did not neglect this most important interest, 
and at his death the navy consisted of 272 ships, measur- 
ing 159,020 tons, the ships of the lino numbering 1.30. 
During tho two succeeding reigns tho naval strength of the 
conntiy was maintained at about the same rate, but undm* 
George II. the size of the ships of the line was greatly in- 
creased, while many powerful vessels were captured from 
Spain and France and added to the Knglisli navy. In 
1760, tho year of the king’s decease, the Briti,sh navy in- 
cluded 412 ships, of 321,104 tons; bnt llie wars of tlie 
next reign caused immense additi<nis to be made to it, and 
at the peace of Amiens llie list of the fleet amoiiiitcJ to 
upw.ards of 700 sail, of wliich 144 were of the line. During 
the revohitioimry wars vast exertions were nuidts to orgaii- 
izo the English fleet on so grand a basis that it might 
maintain tho supremacy of llio seas against all comers. In 
1800 it consisted of 757 ships, of ti29,211 tons, but in 
1810 these miiribers had been left far behind, and the n.aval 
force consisted of 1048 ships, of 860,990 tons, carrying 
140,000 seamen. Of course this list included a large num- 
ber of non-cff'eclive ships, but from 1808 to 181.3 there were 
seldom less than from 100 to 100 sail of tho lino in com- 
mission, and from 130 to 160 frigates, with upwards of 
200 sloops, besides smaller vessels. After tho fall of Na- 
poleon the government still maintained a formidable fleet 
numerically, but in the build of the ships and tho quality 
of the artillery they allowed England to be outstripped by 
other powers. In 1841 a gradual substitution of steam for 
sailing vessels began, and a number of paddle-wheel steam 
frigates were constructed. These were, liowover, soon super- 
seded by screw steamers, and at tlie outbreak of the Rus- 
sian War in 1864 Great Britain was in possession of a 
powerful steam fleet. Owing, however, to the development 
of shell fire the ships were unable to «ope with the land 
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fortifications, and it became necessary to defend them with 
iron plates. As usual, the British admiralty left it to others 
to take the lead, and the use of armour was introduced by 
the French, who launched, early in 1856, five floating bat- 
teries, defended by iron plates 4| inches thick, with a back- 
ing of 8 inches of oak. The example of the French was 
followed by the British administrators, and when the former 
commenced to arm the frigate l^a Gloirein the same way, 
they determined to build the Warrior, an iron ship de- 
fended by iron plates inches thick, which w'crc then 
able^ to withstand the lieaviest gun of tlie day. La 
Gloire was launched in 1859, and the IVant’or in 16G0, 
and the success of the new vessels was such as to intimate 
to the maritime nations of the world that a reconstruction 
of their fleets had become necessary. Since that date some 
of the finest mechanical skill at tlie disposal of civilisation 
lias been devoted, on the one hand, to the construction of 
armoured ships capable of resisting the heaviest ordnance, 
and on the other liuiid to the designing and forging of guns 
of such calibre and power as to be able to pierce the thickest 
plat(?8 that can bo carried. Authorities are not agreed as 
to which side has gained the victory, for although the guns 
now made of 1 00 or 110 tons each are theoretically capable 
of piercing the strongest steel-faced plates that have yet 
been mounted, it is well known tliat the conditions of tar- 
get practice can hardly ever be realized in actual warfare, 
and in the few engagements which have taken place the 
armour has invariably gained upon the guns. One result 
of the contest, however, is that the whole of the ironclads 
built during the period from 18(10 to 1870 have passed out 
of the rank of first-class fighting ships, though they are 
still used for cruising purposes, and another is that the 
fillips that compose the present navy display tlie greatest 
variety in their design and equipmcMit. At the present 
period the ships of the first class arc represented by some 
fifteen heavily-armed turret or barbette ships, armed with 
guns varying in weight from the 110-ton steel breech- 
loaders of the Ihiihoto and Angou down to the short and 
inefTective 85-tou guns of the Devastation, Of these ves- 
sels the largest is the Inflexible, having a displacement of 
11,880 tons; and as she represents in her construction the 
fullest development of the turret system in the British 
navy, w'e take the following particulars from the account 
given of her by her designer, Mr. N. Barnahy, the chief 
constructor of the navy, lie dcscriljes this ironclad as 
a floating castle, 110 feet long and 75 wide, rising 10 
feet out of the water, and having above that again two 
round turrets planted diagonally at its opposite comers. 
Both castle and turrets are heavily plated with arniour, 
aud each turret has within it two guns of about 81 tons 
each. These guns are capable of firing all four together, 
at an enemy aljead or on either beam, and in pairs towards 
every point of the compass. Attached to this rectangular 
armoured castle, but completely subinei*ged, every part being 
from 6 to 7 feet under water, there is a hull of the ordi- 
nary form, extending 18 feet below the citadel and 105 
before and behind it, with a powerful ram how, with twin 
screws and a submerged rudder. Within the rectangular 
walls of the citadel are inclosed the engines and boilers, 
the base of the turrets, the hydraulic loading gear, the 
magazines, and all those parts of the ship which are most 
vulnerable. On the top of the submerged hull, and before 
and abaft the citadel, is an unarmoured structure rising 20 
feet out of the water, in which are the quarters for officers 
and men, but from which they would bo withdrawn on 
g<aug into action. The sides of the central citadel are for- 
tified with two solid armour plates, each 12 inches thick, 
with strong teak backing between and behind them. The 
turrets, which are 12 feet high, with an internal dia- 
meter of 28 feet, are defended by 16 inches of steol-faccd 
armour, are revolved by hydraulic machinery, and each 
turret with its gonB weighs no less than 750 tons. The 


sponging and loading of the guns is performed by apparatus 
at fixe^ points outside the tunrets, but underneath the 
armoui'ed deck of the ship, and they can be elevated so ns 
to bombard a city or fortress at long range, or depressed so 
as to fire down on the deck of an enemy ranged alongside. 
The lower deck of the sliip, defended by 8 inches of amour, 
is supposed to be quite shot or splinter proof, and it de- 
scends forward so as to strengthen the ram. Over this 
shot-proof deck, and at a level a little above the water- 
line, comes the middle deck, and the entire space between 
the two is divided into compartments arranged partly to 
carry coals and pai'tly stores packed in water-tight tanks, 
forming further subdivisions of space. The compartments 
next the sides are filled in with cork, canvas, and oakum, 
designed to check the inrush of water. The whole vessel 
is divided into no fewer than 185 w'utcr-tight compartments, 
each of udiich has been tested by hydraulic pressure. The 
Ajax and Agamemnon are imitations of the Inflexible on a 
smaller scale, and the Colossus and Edinburgh, steel-built 
vessels of a later date, are essentially of the same type of 
structure. 

A more recent design represents some important de- 
part ui*es from this type. Of thew vessels, known as the 
Admiral class, from their names, we may take the Benhow, 
launched in 1885, as an illustration. In this ship the dis- 
placement is 10,000 tons, and the principal dimensions aro 
— length, 830 feet; breadth (extreme), 68 feet G iiiches; 
draught forward, 26 feet 3 inches ; aft, 27 feet 8 inches. 
Instead of the high i*ectangalar citadel of the ships of the 
Inflexible class, protection against shot and sliell is pro- 
vided for in the first place by a strip of stccl-faced, com- 
pound annour, 18 inches thick, and about 150 feet in 
length, BO placed as to cover the sides amidship to a depth 
of 5 feet below the load-line, and to a height of 2 feet 
6 inches above the water. Over the part of the vessel so 
defended against horizontal fire there is also carried an 
armour deck, defended by 8 inches of plating, and at the 
sides and at the ends of the citadel this protective deck 
slopes down to meet the lower edge of the side armour, the 
mean depth of this deck below water being 8 feet. The 
boilers, enf^ncs, and magazines of the big guns are placed 
beneath this shell-proof deck, all the necessary openings 
l)cing protected by sliding annour covers or annour grat- 
ings. The two barbettes each cover a space on the upper 
deck abqut 46 feet in width by 60 in length, and they 
arc covered with sloping stccl-faced armour, from 12 to 14 
inches thick. An armoured shaft or “ ammunition trunk,” 
covered with iron plates 12 inches thick, provides fur tho 
lifting of the powder and shot from the magazines below to 
within each barbette. As in tho Inflexible, a large number 
of water-tight divisions have been provided, certainly not 
fewer than 190, and the hull has not only a double bottom 
and double sides, but there is a water-tight platform over 
the hold throughout the entire length of tho ship, which 
passes underneath the boilers, engines, and magazini'S. 
The armament consists of two 110-toii steel brcechloadiug 
guns, one on each barbette, ten G-inch breechloaders, five 
on each side, the end guns being so mounted that they can 
be fired fore and aft, eight 6-pounder quick firing guns, 
four Nordcnfelts, and eight Gardner guns.' Tho Benhovl 
is also fitted with five torpedo ports, carries one second- 
class torpedo boat and three other small steamboats, and 
beai'B in addition a powerful ram in her bow. She has no 
masts, but her engines are designed to develop with forced 
draught nearly 10,000 horse-power, sufficient to give a 
speed of over 16 knots an hour. In the double bottom 
and sides, as wdl as in the other arrangements of tho ships 
of this class, an attempt has been m^e to defend them 
against the attacks of moving torpedoes, bnt the recent 
developments of these deadly weapons have made it 
questionable whether the defence is safficient. Great as 
may be the mischief wrought by the huge shells of modern 
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^ns bursting within the sides of a sliip, tiie danger arising 
from the explosion of a torpedo against the thin sides of 
the hull under water, especially iii the region of the boilers 
or magazines, is greater. So strongly is this felt by some 
competent naval authorities that they have declared the 
day of the ironclad is post. The two largest vessels in the 
navy are the Nile and Trafalgar latter of which 
was launched in September, 1887. Tliey show a return to 
Ihj older system of constmetion — the belts being nearly 
tho length of tho ship, and turrets ialdng the place of 
barbettes in a central sliield. Tho armour — partly steel 
and partly iron — is 18 and 20 inches in thickness. As 
regards size, these vessels iire onl}' surpassed by the great 
Italian ships, the Italia and tho Lepawto^ of 18,500 and 
14,000 tons. The secretary of the admiralty, in defending 
their construction, stated that they would probably be the 
last of their kind. 

In addition to the heavy vessels of the first-class the 
ships of the second class comprise a number of powerful 
vessels, some of which were built for other governments 
and purchased by the admiralty, and which are designed 
for cruising purposes and ocean warfare. Five of these 
arc specially constructed to act as rams, and they all 
depend chiefiy upon their steaming powers. The plating 
of these vessels varies from 8 to 12 inches, and their 
annainent from guns of 43 tons, carried by the Conqueror^ 
down to the 18-ton guns of the Rupert, Tho rigged iron- 
clads, such as tho Neptune^ Superhy Alexandra^ Temeraire^ 
&c., represent a third class of very useful ships of war, 
iliougii it is probable that no more of them will bo built on 
any of the old types. Tho latest design of tho cruising 
ironclad is ropresoiited by the Impirieuee and Wartpite^ 
carrying four 18-ton guns in barbette towers, with six 
smaller guns on the broadside, and defended with stecl- 
faced armour from 8 to 10 inches thick. 

Beyond the classes indicated there are over twenty 
ironclads of the earlier types, which are still retained in 
the service, but which, in the event of war, would be useful 
only for harbour defence. 

An entirely new type of ship for aggressive naval warfare 
is represented by the Polyphemus^ constructed at Chatham, 
which may he briefly described as a submerged steel tube 
pointed at each end, her convex deck covered with 3 inches 
of steel rising but 4 feet 6 inches above the water-line. 
She cajTies no masts, but her engines drive her through 
the water at tho rate of 17 knots an hour. In revolving 
towers elevated above her steel deck she carries some 
machine guns, but she has no heavy gun at all, her powers 
-of offence being concentrated in her powerful ram, 12 feet 
in length, and her two torpedo ports on cacli side amid- 
ships, from which she can eject Whitehead torpedoes. Her 
performances in the naval manoeuvres of 1885 excited much 
attention, and the opinion generally expressed among naval 
men was to tho effect that she represents one of the most 
dangerous fighting ships afloat. 

Next in iinportence to tho heavy ships of the lino come 
tho swift cruisers which, in addition t» their manifold uses 
as part of a fighting fleet, would be charged with the duty 
of protecting British commerce against the depredations 
of an enemy, and of driving his commerce from the seas. 
Bccoiit years have marked a wonderful development of 
British commerce, and it is computed that when carrying 
power is taken as the basis of the calculation, Great Britain 
owns about half the mercantile tonnage of the globe. One 
result of this is that Great Britain is now open to attack 
in every part of the world, and on more than one occasion 
when war has appeared possible British commerce has been 
ospecially threatened by foreign politicians and journalists. 
For its defence the heavy ironclads are obviously out of 
the qnestion, aqd though there ai’o about 100 sea-going 
unarmdured vessels, building, in reserve, and in commission, 
unhappily the niajorify of tliem are too slow and too weakly 
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armed to be efiective. The experience of tho American » 
civil war and the exploits of the Alabama and Shenandoah 
showed the terrible amount of destruction that a few swift 
cmisers might accomplish when directed only against the 
mercantile marine, and against such vessels a slow war 
steamer would be utterly useless. In the construction of 
the latest protected cruisers the elements of speed and coal- 
carrying capacity have been taken into account, bat the 
vessels of tliis kind in commission nnd building are pitifully 
few when tho requirements of tho nation are fairly con- 
sidered. In the event of war something might doubtiess 
be done to utilize the more powerful merchant ships as 
armed cruisers, and the admiralty list of swift steamers, 
reasonably divided into compartments that would be avail- 
able, is now considerably over 300. A converted mercliant- 
man, however, can never hope to be able to contend on 
anything like equal terms with a properly constructed 
fighting ship, and though such vessels would be very useful 
as auxiliaries, it is impossible to depend upon them to do 
the work of the rcgulai* ships of war. In his celebrated 
work on the British navy Sir Thomas Brassey has pointed 
out that the elective naval expenditure, compared with 
the value of the trade it is designed to protect, compares 
very unfavourably with that of most of the great European 
powers, and perhaps there is no department of the navy in 
which disparity is more prominent than that which exists 
between the extent of our mercantile marine and the vessels 
that would be available for its protection in tho event of a 
sudden declaration of w»ar. In reference to the building 
of ironclads, torpedo boats, rams, &c., diiTerences of opinion 
exist among the highest authorities, but there is universal 
unanimity as to tho necessity for a large number of swift, 
strong, protected cruisers, and yet, strangti to say, no 
adequate preparation is either made or promised in tliis 
direction. Wliere fifty or sixty ships are required tho 
authorities appear content to build some ten or a dozen, 
and this in spite of reiterated warnings from tlie most 
competent authorities in the country. 

A similar indifference to the constmetion of torpedo 
boats existed until 1885, and Great Britain was loft for 
behind in this respect by France. Germany, and Bussia. 
In that year, owing to tlio threatened war with tho latter 
pow'er, the constmetion of a number of these boats was 
liastily ordered, but even with these tho number appears 
strangely iniide(|uate when conip:ired with that of other 
countries. This branch of the subject, however, is more 
fully considered under the heading Tori'kdo. 

To no nation in the world is the possession of a 
strong naval force of so much importance as to Great 
Britain. France, Germany, and Bussia are continental 
powers with vast military resources, and a sea-board that 
offers no pai'ticularly vulnerable ])oints of attack, 'fheir 
colonics are comparatively unimportant, and their united 
commerce does not equal in value that of England. The 
United States have a large extent of coast to defend, but 
they arc situated nearly 3000 miles from Europe, and the 
Atlantic is an effectual harrier against European aggres- 
sion. But the insular position of England, her proximity 
to the Continent, and especially to Fi*ance her ancient and 
powerful rival, her numerous colonial possessions, her im- 
niensc wealth, all point her out as a favourite object of 
jealousy, as particularly exposed to attack, and as there- 
fore in vital need of a preponderant maritime force. 
When to this wo add the facts that we arc dependent upon 
our commerce, not only for the raw materials for our 
manufactures, but also for tho larger portion of our food 
supply, BO that a blockade of a few months would threaten 
us with starvation, the strength to cope with the combined 
fleets of two or three hostile nations may be regarded as 
absolutely necessary to our existence as a first-cl^B power. 

The navy is governed by a Board of Admiralty, at the 
head of which is a cabinet minister, who is called first lord, 
30 
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* Tvith a salary of £4500 per annum ; associated iritli him 
arc six assistant coininissioTierB, styled respectively senior 
nayil lord, second naval lord, third naval lord (controller 
of the navy), junior naval lord, parliamentary civil lord, 
and civil lord. Under the board is a iinanci^ secretary, 
chanf;ing, like the seven lords, with the govcnimcnt in 
power ; while the fixed administration, independent of the 
state of political parties, consists of one pennanent seero- 
taiy and a numW of heads of departments, the nasmut- 
ant-|;cncrnl, director-general of the medical department, 
director of the engineering and architectural works, director 
of transports, director of naval construction, director of 
naval ordnance, and the directors of victualling and stores. 

The navy of the United Kingdom is a 2 >erpctnal cstah- 
lishinent, and the statutes and <jrders by which it is g<»v- 
cnied and its discipline maintained — unlike the military 
laws, which the sovereign lias absolute power to frame 
under tlio authority of an Act of Parliament — have been 
permanently established and defined with great precision 
by the legislature. With respect to the cost of the British 
Navy, the following w’ere the estimates for 1887-88 : — 


I Wages to Rcamcn and marines, 

' Victuals and clothing for ditto, 

Admiralty office, 

Coastguard, naval coast volunteers, and reserve, • 

Scientifle branch, 

Dockyards and naval yards at home and abroad, . 
Victualling yards at borne and abroad, ..... 
Medical establislimeoU at home and abroad, . • 

Marino divisions, 

Naval stores for the building, repair, and outfit of 

the fleet and coastguard, 

Of steam machinery and ships built by contract. 
New works, buildings, machinery, and repairs, . . 

Medicines and medical stores, 

Martial law and law charges, 

Miscellaneous services, 


£2,940,700 

902,000 

211300 

204,900 

108,800 

1,732300 

71,800 

65300 

21,700 


1,207,000 

1,911,«X)0 

003,300 

66,100 

11,500 

18«),100 


Total for the effective service 10,274,700 

Ilalf'pay, reserved ha1f*pay, and retired pay to 
officers of the navy and royal marines, .... 801,400 

Military pensions and allowances, 906,800 

Civil pensions and allowances, .H283U0 


Total for the naval service, 12,811,700 

Army department— conveyance of troops, . . • 165,100 


£12,476300 


■VVAlt-SIIirS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS BUILT Olt BUILDINO (fOABT-DEFENCK SHIPS OMITTED). 

The first ckss consists of sliips of over 8600 tons displacement, and tlie second class of 8500 tons or under, 
^linimum thickness of armour iji l)uth classes, not less than 7 inches.’* 


Nation. 



f Bnilt • . 

England 

{Building . 


^Built . 

France 

{Building 

Italy 

^ Built. . 
^Building. 

Gennany 

(Built . 
(Building 
{Built . . 

Bossia 

{Building. 

Austria 

puilt. . 
(Building . 

Turkey 

/Built . . 
(Building. 


Number « 
8hips. 


Displacement. 


Total. Guano Total. 

No. I Displacement. | No. Displacement. 


(1 cl. 13 

122*920^ 

12 d. 14 

«5*040j 

(1 cl. 

9t 

88*040 f 

*^2 cl. 

8 

45‘980| 

(1 cl. 

3 

30*400) 

t 2 fl. 

12 

86*512i 

cl. 

7 

74*863 ( 

(2 cl. lot 

40*067) 

(1 cl. 

2 

21*004^ 

(2 cl. 

2 

12*233) 

a cL 

■^2 cl. 

5§ 

60*702 

J 1 cl 

1 

y*57C> 

(2 cl 

8 

68*480) 

2 cl 

1 

5-200 

(Id 

1 

8*749) 

12 d 

3 

12*404) 

(1 cl. 

411 

39*087) 

(2 d 

1 

7*781) 

2 cl 

€ 

31*040 

2 cl. 

1 

0*900 

fl cl 

1 

9*120\ 

t 2 cl 

3 

10*299) 

2 cl 

1 

6*700 


27 

17 

15 

17 

4 

5 

0 

1 

4 


208*860) 

134 - 620 / 
Il 6 -!tl 2 ^ 
121-520) 
33-237^ 
60-702) 

08-047) 

5- 200) 
21-2181 
46-868) 

81-040) - 

6- 900j ^ 

19-419) 

6-700) ® 


44 343-480 

82 238-132 

93-939 

73-247 
68-081 
87-940 

26-119 


•This limitation excludes the older and more or loss obsolete Ironclads. 

tTwo ironclads of the 1st class and two of tiie 2nd have since been laid down: tonnage, 83,880. 

‘ Including four armoured gunboats of 1610 tons displacement, each with 8 in. of armour. 

Three additional ironclads of the 1st class since laid down : tonnage, 39,763. 

Two ironclads of the Ist class and one of tlie 2nd class since laid down : aggregate tonnage, 25322. 


It is not easy to compare the naval strength of Gi^at 
Britain with tliat of oUier nations ; for, as will be evident 
ftYjin the prccedhig, tlie value of the ships of war at pi-psent 
in commisbiun varies so greatly as to render any comparison 
of mere numbers misleading. The above list of battle ships 
of Kunvpeon nations is from I.ord Biassey's Naval AnuvaL 
The number of officers and seamen provided for the 
naval service in the estimates for 1887-88 was 02,500, 
including in this nnmbei* 12,700 marines and 6170 hoys 
for ti’aming. In addition to this number there are 4000 
seamen employed in the coastguard service. 


The naval force, like the army of the United Kingdom, 
is rcc-ruited by voluntary enlistment, but at tlie breaking 
out of a war, or in any othei* einergentT', irnp«*sament may 
Ik) resorted to. In the ordinary way the supply of 
wwmeu is rt‘ttdily maintained by the system of training 
boys for the navy, whose age for entry is from fifteen to 
sixteen and a half. None tire taktni from reformatories or 
prisons or who have been committed by a magistrate, but 
some are taken from the industrial school ships. If re- 
quired able and ordinary seamen might be admitted direct 
into the navy, but volunteers of this kind ai^ seldom takea 
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except from the reserve. In addition to the seamen and 
marines borne on the strength of the navy, tiiere are four 
lines of reserve at the dis]M8iJ of tlie admiralty — the 
coastguard, the seaman pensioner reserve, tlio royal naval 
reservo, and the royal naval artillery volunteers. Of these 
the coastguard is made up of men of good conduct who 
have served at least eight years in man*s rating, and who 
must be either seamen, gunners, or trained men. The 
pensioner reserve is made up of men under forty-iiro years 
of age who are entitled to pension for length of service, tlio 
members up to the ago of fifty being required \o undergo 
fourteen days annual training. The royal naval reserve 
reprcscntsaiiimportantforcewhicli was instituted in 1859, 
and it comprises those officers and men of the mercantile 
marine and fishermen who are willing, in consideration of 
an annual retaining salaiy, to undergo each year a certain 
number of days' training on board a ship of war or at a 
naval reserve battery. The men ore divided into three 
classes, the first consisting of A.B.’8, who have had at least 
eight years service in foreign going or regnlor coasting 
vessels ; the second of ordinary seamen or fishennen be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and thirty ; and the third of 
hoys who have been oightoon months under training in a 
mcrcautilo training ship and one under an engagement to 
join a merchant ship for sea service. The reserve also 
includes since 1861 officers of the merchant service, certi- 
ficated masters and mates being ranked in the reserves as 
lieutenants and snb-lioutenants. This force has averaged 
dm*ing recent years about 18,000 men. 

NA'WAB, really the plural of the Arabian naib, a 
viceroy or dopnty, bnt used as a singular by the Moguls to 
express their chief commanders and rulers, and so passing 
into the Hindu language with the same meaning. Its cor- 
ruption into the English nahob is familiar, but it is still 
used as a title in India, 

NAX'OS, one of the largest of the Cyclades, lies cast of 
Paros, from which it is separated by a channel 6 miles wide* 
It is situated in the middle of the Archipelago, and is about 
half way between the coast of Greece and that of Asia 
lilinor. The island is 19 miles long by 15 broad, and 
the surface generally is mountainous. It was formerly 
consecrated to Dionusos or Bacchus, in consequence of the 
excellence of its wine. This island was full of legends 
about Dionusos : for one thing. It had the reputation of 
containing the spot where Aria^d lay heart-broken on the 
cliff after Thoscus had basely deserted her, and so gave the 
“ Roff ” his opportunity of consoling tho forsf^cu fmr 

one. In fact, the island was often called Dionusian. 
Another name for it was StronguU^ because of its round 
shape. The Naxians were an independent folk in early 
times, and though they fell under the power of Pcisistratos, 
tyrant of Athens, they were soon free again. It was Naxos 
which, by resisting the Persians, fanned tho Ionian revolt 
into fiamo in Asia, and thus indirectly brought about the 
Persian invasion of Greece. In the struggle Naxos itself 
was ruined (490 B.a), and all its adult inhabitants were 
sold into slavery. After Salamis (480 n.c.} the island 
managed to shake itself free of the Persian yoke, but 
only to fall under the iron despotism of Atliens utterly 
exhausted, thencefoi’th to disappear from history. 

Naxos is the most fertile of the Cyclades, and its 
wine is still much esteemed ; it produces corn, oil, cheese, 
cotton, silk, most kinds of fruit, and abounds with game. 
The chief town is called Naxia, The population is 18,000. 
The northern port of the island contains some mountains, 
from which came a kind of marble, which was much 
valued; it was called by the Greeks ophitis^ on account 
of its being spotted like a serpent's skin. Emery is also 
found there, and forms an article of export 

NAZAZRS, BTn a busy and rising seaport of France, 
in the department of Loire lufdrienre, is sitoated at the 
mouth and on the north hank of the Loire, about 38 miles 


west of Nantes, with which it is connected by railway. Its 
rise has been very rapid. Vessels unload for Nantes, and 
their cargoes are thence transported by rail ; and the luitge 
transatlantic steamers leave this port for tho Antilles, 
Mexico, and Cuba. 

The place was little more than a fishing village when a 
few years ago tho French government decided to construct 
a floating dock, to cover about 25 acres. This accommo- 
dation was further extended by the opening of a graving 
dock in 1871, by the enterprise of a Scotch firm, and by 
extensive works completed by tho government in 1877. 
As the navigation to Nantes becomes more difficult, St. 
Naziuro receives more and more of tlie trade of its ancient 
competitor. The population in 1886 was 24,458. In 
1851 the number was only 2891. 

NAZ'A&ENX, a name applied in the New Testament 
first to Jesus for his connection with Nazareth (Matt, 
xxvi. 72), and secondly to tho Christians by tho Jewa 
(Acts xxiv. 6), tho term in each case being one of reproach 
and scorn. It appears to have adhered to tho Jewish 
Christians, and to have been accepted by them, for thero 
are some fragmentary notices in the writings of the fathers 
of the existence of a sect bearing this name in tho fourth 
century, the members of which dwelt chieily in Coel^-Syria, 
Decapolis, and Bosanitis. They appear to have retained 
the observance rif most of tho rites of tho Jewish law, bnt 
at the same time they recognized the new covenant as well 
as the old, and believed in Jesus Christ and the n^sun'ec- 
tion. They do not appear to have been regarded as here- 
tics, but Jerome refers to them disrespectfully, and says, 
** Desiring to l>o both Jews and Christians, they ara neither 
the one nor the other" (Epistle 79, to Augustine). They 
never attained any importance either by numbers or infinence. 

N'AZ'ABXTH, a small town of Syria, in the pashalio 
of Acre, with 3000 inhabitants, two-thirds of wliom are 
Greek, Latin, and Maronite Christians. This place has an 
enduring high association. It was tho residence of Jesus 
f Nazart!th," before he entered npon his ministry, tho 
abode of his parents Joseph and Mary. The site is a 
sweetly sequestered valley inclosed by barren hills, but 
clothed itself with rich grass, dotted with fig-trees, and 
small gardens lined with hedges of the prickly pear. A 
spring outside tho town, arclied over with stone, is tra- 
ditionally regarded as having been visited by the Virgin to 
draw water, one of tho legends which may be received 
without distrust, for daily at present women and ghls with 
long white veils and bands of coins over their heads may be 
seen at the spot filling their graceful water-jars. Nazareth 
is on the northern side of the plain of Esdi-aelon, about 20 
miles west of tho Lake of Tiberias. Between the two the 
wooded and conical Mount Tabor rises boldly, from the 
summit of which the eye overlooks tlie lake and the greater 
part of Galileo, hails the snow-capped heights of Hermon, 
and catches sight of the country of Bo^ian and Gilead 
beyond Jordan, where primeval oak forests alternate with 
rich pastures and fertile corn-lands. Nazareth is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament : it was a city of the tribe 
of Zebulun, and afterwards of the north portion of Palestine, 
called Galilee, and was held in so little esteem by the Jews 
of Jerusalem as to give rise to tlie exclamation, “ Can any 
g(M>d thing come out of Nazareth ? ” (.John i. 46.) 

NAZ'ARITE or NAZHUTE, tlio name given in tlio 
Old Testament to a peculiar kind of devotee among the 
Hebrews. It is not the designation of any separate class, 
as the Nazarite vow might be taken by any person, and it 
only lasted for a specified time, thirty days being the usnal 
period, according to the Mislrna, though longer periods 
were not uncommon. Tho external marks of the Nazarito 
were unshorn locks and abstinence from wine and the pro- 
duce of tho vine in any form. Tho Nazarite was also for- 
bidden to approach any dead body, oven that of tho nearest 
relation. The regnlations of the Nazarite yow ate given in 
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Kun. vi.f the precepts being evidently designed to bring 
an already well-established custom under the cognizance 
of the priesthood, and into harmony with the general sys- 
tem of religious observance. 

NS EX'SAT SBG'NO, in law, is the name given to 
a high prerogative writ, issuing out of the Chancery divi- 
sion, to prevent a defendant debtor from going abroad and 
evading the jurisdiction. In earlier times this writ, which 
is founded on the real or supposed prerogative of the king 
to restrain his subjects from departing from the realm, was 
used only for great political purposes. Its modern use is 
based upon 82 & 83 Viet. c. 82, sec. C. 

NBAGH, LOUGH, a lake in the province of Ulster, 
in Ireland. Its form approaches to that of a parallelogram, 
having a length nortli to south of 18 miles, and a breadth 
east to west of about 11 or 12 miles. It is bounded N. 
and E. by Antrim, S.E. by Down, S. by Armagh, and W. 
by Tyrone. The area is estimated at 154 squara miles; 
and the circumference, following the windings of the shore, 
at about 80 miles. The surface of the lake is 48 feet 
above the level of the sea at low water, and Its gi'eatest 
depth is about 102 feet. It is the largest lake in the 
British Islands, and communicates by canals with Belfast, 
Newry, and Tyrone. 

NXAN'DSR, JOHANN AUGUST WZLmLBL 

a distinguished German tlicologian and ecclesiastical his- 
torian, was born in Gottingen, 17th January, 1789. He was 
of Jewish parcntzige, his mother being a woman of tender and 
noble disposition. In 1806 ho accepted Christianity, and 
adopted instead of his J owish name, David Mendel, that at the 
head of this notice, by which he was over afterwards known. 
Ill 1811 he betook himself to an academical career, settling 
at Hcidellierg, whore he w'os awarded an extraordinary 
professorship of theology. Here lie published, in 1812, his 
monograph on the Emperor Julian,” a work which at- 
tracted much attention, and gained for its author, though 
he was then hut twenty-three years old, the post of theo- 
logical professor in the University of Berlin. Hero he 
remained until his death (14th July, 1850), and during 
the whole of the thirty-eight years of his professorship he 
continued to cxiTcise an influence as a public teacher such 
as has rarely been wielded in modern times. Students 
flocked to him from all quarters — France, Denmark, 
Great Britain, and the United States ; and of all who were 
attracted to his lectures by his fame as a teacher, none 
went away without a deep veneration for the man. His 
most important work was his “ General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church,” the first volume of which 
appcai'ed in 1826, and the fifth in 1845. A sixth volume 
was edited by Schneider and published posthumously in 
1852. He also publislied, in addition to the monograph 
on the Emperor Julian, a series of similar works dealing 
with “ St. Bernard and his Age ” (Berlin, 1818), “ On 
Gnosticism” (1818), “On Chrysostom” (Berlin, 1822), 
and “ On Tertullian ” (Antiguostikus) in 1825. He was 
also the author of a large number of miscellaneous sketches 
from the history of the church and of theological opinion, 
while since his death his various courses of lectures have 
been published in a succession of volumes. Most of his 
works have been translated into English and published in 
Bohn's Standard Library. 

NEAPOL'ITAN SIXTH, a curious and beautiful 
chord, is the most usual form in which appears the chro- 
matic concord given by the major triad on the minor 
second of the key. In the key of C this concord is Uie 
major triad on D i? ; and the Neapolitan Sixth is its first 
inversion. It is given below witli the two most common 
resolutions. It occurs in both major and minor modes. 



NXAB'CHOS, the son of Androtimos, was a Cretan by 
birth, hnt an inhabitant of Amphipolis on the Strfimdn. 
Ho accompanied Alexander, whose personal friend he liad 
been from youth, in his invasion of Asia, and was appointed 
by lilm to conduct to the Persian Gulf the fleet which had 
been built ou the Hydaspes. The narrative of this voyage, 
the earliest of whicli any account is given, and which lasted 
from September to Febrnary 326>-25 b.g., was written by 
N6archos himself ; and though the origiual journal has bocn 
lost, Arrian appears to have given us, in bis “Indica,” 
everything* of importance which it contained. Ndorchos 
was rewarded handsomely, and at the king’s death became 
ruler of Lycia and Pamphylia. 

NHATH, an ancient town and municipal borough of 
Wales, in the county of Glamorgan, situated on a river of 
the same name, a few miles above its mouth, 7 miles north- 
east of Swansea, and 208 miles from London by the Great 
Western Railway. The town is poorly bmlt, except for 
some modern villas, a church with a lofty tower, the town- 
hall, and a market-house. The commerce has been steadily 
increasing for some years. Britton Ferry, which is about 
2^ miles lower down the river, is connected with Neath by 
a canal running northward, 12 miles higher up the valley. 
By Britton Ferry, in foci, Neath acts as the vent of all the 
mineral districts connected with the vale. The corporation 
consists ef four aldermen and twelve conncillors, from whom 
the mayor is elected. The population in 1881 was ^ 0,447. 
Neath stands on tlie site of Uie Roman Nidus, About a 
mile from the town, on the low ground bordering the river, 
arc the ruins of Neath Abbey, founded by il^chai'd d(* 
Granville in the twelfth century: the church is a mere 
heap of ruins ; but the chapter-house, a curious specimen 
of early English architecture, is still in tolerable preserv- 
ation; and foundations of buildings may be traced to a 
considerable distance. 

NHB'fliL, the great harp of the Jews, usually translated, 
most unfortunately, by “ psaltery ” Jn the Authorized Version, 
though the name psaltery is properly applied rather to 
Instruments of the dulcimer kind stru^ with dmm-sticks. 
Very absurdly tliis mistranslation has been continued in the 
Revised Version. Other mistraDBlations of ncbel, os viol, 
aiiCi psalm (Psalm Ixxxi. 2), and lute (Isaiali v. 12), have 
also been thus perpetuated. It would certainly have been 
wiser to have used either the proper name itself or to adopt 
one invariable translation. 

NBBRAS'BJk (“the shallow stream”), the nuTne of one of 
the U nited States of North America. 1 1 formerly comprised 
a very extensive region, but is now limited to the country 
between lat, 40“ and 48“ N., aud Ion. 96® to 104® W. 
The Dakota territory, the state of Kansas, and the river 
Missouri ore its principal boundaries. The area is 76,647 
square miles, and the population in 1880 was 452,482. 
The MuuvaUes Terres^ partly in this state, is a sterile 
region, covered with abrupt fantastic masses of pyramidal 
rocks, resembling ruined cities. With tho exception of 
this tract Nebraska is fertile and affords fine pasturage. 

The state is drained by the river Nebraska (sometimes 
called Platte) and its tributaries. The river rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, aud, after running in an easterly direction 
through the state, joins the Missouri near Platte city. 
Though its total length is 1200 miles, it is in general only 
about a mile wide ; its depth is insufficient for navigation, 
and hence its name. 

Tho buffalo, grizzly bear, beaver, otter, Ac., are exten- 
sively hunted. Nebraska is now gaining rapidly. Its 
mineral products are extensive. About 75 miles south of 
Omaha there is a large salt basin, containing iunumerable 
springs of the most concentrated saline waters. Tho 
climate is dry, pure, and healthfuL Emigration overland 
to California, Oregon, &c., is made np by way of Omaha 
dty and up the great valley of the Platte. From 5000 
to 10,000 Mormons yearly pass through on their way 
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to Salt I^kc. Anthracite co^ and gold are found in the ! 
Black Hills. 

The territory of Nebraska was organized in 1854, and it 
was raised to the dignity of a state in 1867. The capital 
is Omaha, on the west bank of the Missouri. 

NEBUCBADNXZ'ZAB or NBBUOBADRXZZABt 
the names given in the Old Testament to the best known, and 
one of the greatest of the Babylonian kings. In the cuneiform 
mdhuments the name appears as Nabu-Kudurri-usur^ 
“Nebo is the protector against misfortune," or possibly 
“ Nebo defend the crown." Nebncliadnezzar was the son 
of Niibopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian Empire. 
He appears to have boon born about 644 B.G., so that he 
had almost reached the period of manhood at the time of 
his fathcr^s rebellion against Assyria, 625. In 605 he led 
an army against Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, whom ho 
defeated in a groat battle, recovering Cceld-Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine. While engaged in this campaign his father 
died, and he made a hasty return to Babylon, where he 
ascended the throne (604 n.c.) Soon afterwards the influ- 
ence of Egypt was directed toward stirring up a revolt in 
Syria and Phoenicia, and Nebuchadnezzar marched against 
Tyre and invested the city. leaving a portion of his army 
to continue the siege he proceeded to Jerusalem, where ho 
put the king, Jehoiakim, to death, but raised his son 
Jehoiachin to the throne. Tho latter was, however, only 
permitted to reign for three months, at the end of which 
he was carried off to Babylon, together with many of his 
subjects and tho chief of tho Temple treasures, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who made the king’s uncle, Zedekiah, ruler in 
his room. The latter rebelling, tho Babyloniim monarch 
took Jerusalem, after a siege of two years, and destroyed 
it Shortly afterwards Tyre, which had bravely sustained 
a siege of thirteen years, fell also into his hands, an event 
followed by the complete submission of Phoenicia and a 
successful campaign against Egypt, kf can while Nebu- 
cliadnezzar had rebuilt the temple of Bel at Babylon, and 
liad renovated the city throughout, adding one entirely 
now quarter, together with several lines of fortifications. 
He also finished the walls and built for himself a splendid 
palace, in the grounds of whidi were constructed the cele- 
brated hanging garden. In addition to these immense 
undertakings he built or rebuilt numerous cities throughout 
his empire, repaired many of the temples, and constructed 
quays, resen'oirs, canals, and aqueducts on a scale of 
grandeur and magnificence almost unsurpassed in history. 
Towards the close of his reign the b' ok of Daniel asserts 
ho was attacked by lycanthropy and remained in this con- 
dition for some 'years, after which his reason returned and 
he resumed his throne and his public works. Ho died in 
the year 561 at an advanced age, after a reign of forty- 
three years, and was succeeded by his son, Evil Merodach. 
See also Babylon and Babylonia. 

NBB'ULJB. This word is applied to denote certain 
telescopic objects which abound in the depths of space. 
One or two can be seen to some extent with the nuked 
eye, but the vast majority requiiu powerful telescopes for 
their detection ; some of them indeed are only within the 
reach of the very greatest telescopes. The appearance of 
a nebula is usually uulike that of any other celestial body, 
except, in sonic instances, a telescopic comet. Ncbulm have 
occasionally been mistaken for com»*t8, and not improbably 
comets have before now been recorded as ncbulaj ; but there 
is a very ready means of telling the d*.fferencc — a comet 
is in motion, a nebula is at rest. In a few minutes or less 
a comet moves among the stars, but from one year to an- 
other a nebula remains at rest. In the accompanying Plate 
we present some of the varied forms which nebulai assume. 
These figures have been copied from I^rd Bosee's draw- 
ings (Plato 80, Philoiophical Trantactivn$^ 1861% The 
numbers, H 2084, &c., denote the reference to Sir John 
Hers^ers general catalogue, which contains references to 


about 5000 of these wonderful objects. The figures here 
^ven show examples of some of the smaller nobulie, which 
are, however, bright enough to exhibit details on w'hich^be 
artist can seize. It 2084 is one of a very curious class of 
objects, called by Lord Bosse spiral ncbulie ; the remarkable 
convolutions are only within reach of the largest instruments. 
A special class of spiral nebulto is represented by H 2099, 
where tho luminosity is very irregular. These objects are 
usually small, and devoid of the faint arms which stretch 
from tho more ordinary spirals. H 2139 and H 2172 
reach of tho largest instruments. H 21.39 and H 2172 
are examples of elliptical nebulffi, which arc tolerably com- 
mon. Ill these objects tho light is generally somewhat 
brighter as the centre is approached. H 2241 is one of a 
small and very interesting class of objects known as planet- 
ary nebulie. They are so called because the nebula pre- 
sents a ronnded disc somewhat like that of a planet. 
Many of them are so small, and at tho same time so bright, 
that they almost resemble stars ; indeed, Professor Picker- 
ing has lately discovered that certain objects which in an 
ordinary telescope look like stars, arc really found to be 
minuto planetary nebulm when seen through the spectro- 
scope. Another small class of nebulffi which are of extreme 
telescopic interest, are the annular nehultp, of which a cele- 
brated object in Lyra is perhaps tho best known (fig. 2). 
In other cases we have nebniffi grouped together in a 
manner wliicb suggests that they must have some physical 
bond of union (fig. 1). 

The most splendid nebula In the heavens, and one of the 
most glorious telescopic objects in the whole sky, i.s the 
Great Nebula in Orion. It is fortunately within reach of 
instruments of moderate compass, and it is well situated 
for observation every winter. To enable Hjc beginner to 



find the Great Nebula, we give here a sketch of the leading 
stars in the splendid constellation of that name. At the 
centre are the throe stars, well know’u as the Belt ; while 
pointing up tow^ards the central star of the Belt are the 
three stars which are part of the Sword. Around the cen- 
tral star, as indicated in the figure, lies the mighty nebula; 
it extends over a stupendous distance. Ihe star itself, 
which forms the central feature of the nebula, is suffi- 
ciently remarkable; it consists of four stars quite close 
together, while a good telescope will show two more. From 
this point tho nebula spreads away, and in powerful tele- 
scopes some branches can be traced over a degree or more, 
until they gradually dissolve in the background of the sky. 
Another brilliant nebula, visible indeed to tlie naked eye, is 
the great one in Andromeda (right ascension Ohrs. 85min. ; 
declination 40° N.) Tins can Iffi at once detected on a 
dark night as something quite different from a star. The 
telescope shows it to be a great elliptic nebula, with a second 
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one in the immediate neiglibonrbood. The nebula in An- ' 
dromcdn liae specially arrested the attention of the astro- i 
nofbicul world by the outbreak of a new star therein in the | 
autumn of 1885. This new star is of the seventh magni- 
tude, and Is thus a brilliant object in the telescope. We can < 
offer no explanation of this new star, nnlcss it be that some 
vast collision has taken place. This event is specially inter- 
esting from the circumstance that it is the first definite 
change that has been observed in a ncbnla. 

Tlie nebulae are situated at enormously great distances 
from the solar system. The distance is indeed so great 
that the diameter of the earth’s orbit, our only base-line 
for such measures, has been hitherto found inadequate, 
and we can only say that the distance of the nebulas is so 
great that we cannot ascertain it. Yet tliore are reasons 
for thinking tliat some nebulae arc not more distant than 
some of tJin stars. It would be a coincidence altogether . 
outside the grounds of reasonable expectation, that the : 
most woiulrously elaborate d( uble star in the heavens 
should appear framed in the most splendid nebnla, unless 
the star and the ncbnla were really a part of the aamo 
system. The multiple star in the sword-handle of Orion, 
and the Great Nebula surrounding it, most thus be regarded 
as evidence in support of tlie belief that at all events one 
of the nebulae is not more distant than some of the stars. 

We here append a list (adapted from a longer list given 
by Newcomb) of the most remarkable nebulae which can 
1)6 seen adequately by telescopes of moderate power. Per- 
haps, however, it may be well to add that a beginner’s 
ideas of what a nebula is like before he lias seen one, are 
often found a considerable exaggeration of the reality i — 

l.IST OF IMPOllTANT NEnUT^AC. 



night Ascension, 
u. u. 

Declination. 

Great Nebula of Andromeda, 

0 

86 

... 

40** 

87' 

N. 

Ncbnla, 



0 

42 


26 

57 

S. 




3 

29 


36 

32 

s. 

Hind’s Variable Nebula, 



4 

16 


19 

14 N. 

Great Nebula of Orion, 



5 

29 


5 

29 

s. 

Looped Nebula, . . . 



5 

39 


69 

10 

S. 

Planetary Nebula, . . 



9 

11 

... 

86 

7 

s. 

it 



9 

18 

... 

57 

47 

s. 

Nebula. ..... 



9 

46 

... 

69 

88 

N. 

Planetary Nebula, . . 



10 

2 

... 

39 

51 

s. 

it 



10 

19 

••• 

18 

2 

s. 

tt 



11 

8 


55 

40 

N. 

Spiral Nebula, . . . 



12 

13 


15 

5 

N. 

it 



12 

17 


16 

29 

N. 

Nebula, 



12 

34 


10 

67 

S. 

« 



12 

36 


33 

12 

N. 

Bifid Nebula, . . . 



18 

18 

... 

42 

23 

S. 

Spiral or Ring Nebnla, 



13 

25 


47 

49 

N. 

Spiral Nebnla, . . . 



18 

80 

... 

29 

16 

S. 

it 

f • • 



13 

32 


17 

16 

s. 

Resolvable Nebula, 



16 

10 


22 

41 

s. 

Small Annulai Nel}ula, 



17 

14 


38 

21 

s. 

tt 



17 

22 


23 

39 

s. 

Trifid Nebnla, • . . 



17 

55 


23 

2 

s. 

Hooked Nebula, . . 



18 

14 


16 

18 

s. 

Annular Nebula of Lyra, 



18 

49 


32 

63 

N. 

Dumb-bell Nebula, 



19 

54 

••• 

22 

24 

N. 

Small Annular Nebula, 



20 

11 


80 

12 

N. 

Pianetury Nebula, , . 



20 

17 


19 

44 

N. 

tt 



20 

68 


11 

50 

S. 

Blue Phmetaiy Nebula, 



23 

20 

... 

41 

53 

N. 


As to the nature of the nebnlie modem research has told 
US something. With each successive increase in telescopic 
power, it had been found that certain objects which ap- 
peared nebulons in lower powers were really clusters of 
myriads of minute stars. jSome of these stellar dusters 


are objects of the most intense beauty and interest. [See 
Star.] The spectroscope has been applied by Mr. Hug- 
gins to the examination of this question, and he has ob- 
tained results which will be memorable in the history of 
astronomy. He has shown that certain nebuln are de- 
cidedly gaseous, and in this class he includes the planetary 
nebulae, the annular nebula in Lyra, and the Great Nebula 
in Orion. He lias further shown that the gases present in 
these objects are identical in part with elements abounding 
on the earth ; and in particular he has found that hydro- 
gen and, to some extent, nitrogen are present in many of 
these objects (see Plate IV. Ijgiit, fig. 49). It should, 
however, be added that other nebulae, of which the nebula 
in Andromeda is perhaps the type, do not show a gaseous 
spectrum, nor, on the other hand, have they ever been shown 
distinctly to be star clusters. As a general rule the gaseous 
nobultc are of a bluish hue, while those of tlie Andromeda 
type may be described as grayish. 

NSB'ULAB HYPOWXSXS. This wonderful hy- 
pothesis, the grandest formulated in physical science since 
Newton’s theory of gravitation, and indeed only inferior to 
that in its need of rigorous mathematical proof for many 
of its propositions, is dne to the genius of Laplace, as 
recounted in the article upon the lifo of that philosopher. 
Althongli the nebular hypothesis offers several points for 
grave dii^enssion, as has been indicated, yet so many facts 
tend to its substantiation (especially the discoveries of Mr. 
George Darwin as to the moon's motion in onr own time), 
that it must be regarded for the present as true. That 
way the troth lies — is the least wo can say, however cautions 
we may he. 

Divested of all matliematical complexity the main features 
of the hypothesis may be roughly summarized as follows. 
Laplace observed that a remarkable similarity reigned 
throughout tlie motions of the bodies composing the solar 
system with the exception of the satellites of Uranus and 
Neptune t the orbits of planets, and also of their satellites, 
arc nearly circles and lie nearly in the same plane ; and 
faHlicr, all planets and satellites alike rotate on their axes in 
the same direction as that in which they revolve round the 
sun. He calculated the odds of all these coincidences being 
the effect of chance against their being derived from some 
one cause operating on all alike ; and the odds were several 
trillions to one in favour of some hidden cause. Ho 
therefore set to work to construct a hypothesis to cover all 
the facts, and with the inspiration of genius turned to the 
nebulas, or rather to the “ nebulous stars ” of Sir William 
Horscbcl, ns possibly affording some clue to the birtli of 
worlds. These bodies are in all stages of tenuity, from 
a mere gas to a highly advanced state of condonsatum, and 
their light varies from a feeble glow to the light of a star 
seen through a faint haze. Laplace hazarded the guess 
that these were successive stages of development, and the 
further he investigated the more reason he found for think- 
ing he liad hit upon the truth. 

He supposes the whole of the space now occupied by 
the solar system to have been one vast nebula of the most 
extreme tenuity reaching beyond the orbit of Neptune; 
that is, more than 5,000,000,000 miles in diameter. The 
odds ai'o infinite ag^nst so vast and so rare a medium 
being entirely homogeneous. Here and there the molecules 
would certainly lie a little thicker, and this being the case 
there must be also motion in the mass, for gravity would 
act and currents would set towards the denser parts. All 
these masses would tend to become somewhat separated one 
from the other, but at the same time the whole nebula 
would assuredly, under the influence of gravity, a force 
which always acts towards a centre, assume a generally 
spherical shape ; and further, the heaviest masses would 
draw nearer the centre than the lighter portions. All the 
separated portions would, in exactly the same way, become 
spherical under the action of gravity. The length of time 
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Qieeded for these clianfceB may be as vast as we please to 
assume it. Most of the nebulm with which wo are ac* 
quainted have shown no perceptible change for many 
•centuries. ' 

Under the continued action of gravity all pai-ts of the 
nebula would be under pressure, Sie central parts being 
most pressed, and condensation would unite those central 
ports into one mass possessing somewhat of coherence. 
Bftt when a great mass is thus composed of smaller masses 
each of which has motion within itself (as we at first pos- 
tulated these distinct masses would have), then the com- 
bined mass can only remmn at i^st if all its parts so move 
as to balance each other. If there is a greater motion, for 
example, on the right side of the mass than on the left, the 
Brst motion will overcome the last, and in the case of 
motion in any other dii-ection than exactly towards or from 
the centre of the moss, tliis Htiprcmacy of motion will not 
drag or push the mass through space, but twist it in a ro- 
tatory direction ; that is, in the case named, the tendency of 
rotation will be from left to right. Under these conditions 
continually repeated the whole vast gaseous sphere will 
rotate on its axis, with a motion of rotatiou compounded of 
all the independent currents existing in tlie mass after it 
had assumed, under gravity, the spherical form. 

Now in this rotating mass every part is being whirled 
round at a given latitude, and is kept in its place in the 
sphere by the pressure of its neighbours; if free to move it 
would fly, uuder the pull of gravity, to the centre. The 
whole mass must thcroforo constantly contract. Now, if 
any particle is in motion and its orbit contracts under the 



xsonstant operation of a central force, we know from New- 
ton's discoveries that its rapidity of motion will increase 
according to a fixed ratio. Thus let a point move in one 
month from A to n on a circle whoso centre is c, and whoso 
radius is c A, being pulled into the circular motion by a 
force at c. If it be gradually compelled to move in a 
lessened orbit so that it comes at last to move in the circle 
a b, whose radius is half that of A n, its radius must 
sweep out equal areas in equal times ” — that is, it must 
move to a point b, so far off as that the area A b o shall 
equal the area a b c, and this will necessitate a motion 
from a to b in the same time (one month) that it took 
under the former conditions to move from A to b. There- 
fore the greater the contraction the swifter the motion. But 
there is a limit, as every one who has swung a stone round 
at the end of a string knows very well. M'hat is culled 
the centrifugal force (absurdly, but almost universally) 
becomes stiongcr as the motion increases, and at last 
would, in the case of our rotating moss, come to balance 
the force of gravity when the rotatiou was swift enough, 
thus putting an end to contraction. Consider now what 
parts move fastest in a rotating sphere ; manifestly these 
nre the parts which lie on the surface of the sphere along 
the equator. Those parts, then, will reach the balance of 
•contraction and centrifugal force ** long before the other 
parts of the sphci'e, and will cease to contract. Soon they 
will stand out In a rim or band, and finally this rim or 
band will break off |rom the general mass. If it were to 
4>reak off in an exactly regular band or series of bands wo 


should have tho result shown in the rings of Saturn ; if 
the band were full of centres of density of tolerably equal 
size it would condense into a number of small bodies, mnd 
we should get not one planet travelling in an orbit but 
many planets. This is the case with the asteroids. Finally, 
if the detached ring wore very irregular, as would most 
generally be the case, we should find tho matter in it gra- 
dually collecting round the point of greatest density, and 
we should get one planet representing tho entire ring and 
revolving in its place, while the great mass of the condensed 
nebula shrank iuto closer condensation and resumed the 
spherical form. The process of condensation still going 
on in the great nebula, another ring would be formed 
considerably within tlie first, and so on ; while at tho same 
time the new planet, formed according to tho hypothesis 
from tho materials of the first equatorial ring, would itself 
condense and rotate on its own axis. From like causes this 
planet would, like the great parent mass, go on spinning 
faster and faster until it would in its turn throw off rings, 
and produce satellites which would behave towards it as it 
had done towards the great parent mass. Suppose tho 
equatorial ring when tom off is irregular horizontally — 
that is, is heavier on the under side here, on the upper sido 
there ; then the resultant planet will of course revolve not 
oquatorially with the original mass, but in a direction 
more or less inclined to it. Such is the case with nearly 
all the planets in relation to the sun, the earth among 
them. Our sun is the centml residual mass of the origin^ 
nebula, as is hero asserted, the concentrated core of the 
whole system after all possible equatorial rings have been 
thrown off. 

It may be objected that there is no reason shown why the 
planets should rotate on their axes, but this Is necessitated 
by the following simple reason. If A be a part of a large 
rotating sphere it will rotate with tho sphere us shown by 
tho shaded figures at four positions. If now the sphere 
contracts and A is thrown off as above described, it will 
revolve as before, of course. But it will in so doing turn 
once on its oton axis in eveiy revolution. If not, it would 
occujiy the position of the dotted lines and not of the shaded 





mass. This rotation once established would quicken, as 
we have shown, ns the moss solidified and contracted. 

From the above resumd it follows that the first planets 
to be formed must have been of very little density, pro- 
bably wholly gaseous, and also that they were likely to be 
large ; further, this being granted, it would be apparent 
that there would be much greator probability of their form- 
ing satellites than of those planets later formed, when the 
parent nebula was taking greater consistency, and conse- 
quently the planetary rings when thrown off W'cro denser. 
Such a result harmonizes very well with the solar system, 
where Mercury and Venus, tlie planets nearest to the sun, have 
no satellites ; the Earth has but one ; Mars, the next furthest 
off, has two ; Jupiter, four ; Saturn, eight ; and Uranus and 
Neptune several, tliough we cannot exactly say bow many, 
on account of the present difficulties of observing thoiiu 
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The nebular hypothesis has also been turned to account 
to explain the erratic orbits of comets. If portions of the 
original nebula were left balanced between two contending 
luasscB, they would be pulled nearly stnught down to the 
centre, when attraction ultimately overcame, and there 
would obviously be no reason why they should move in the 
plane of rotation of the spherical mass round which they 
revolve. 

NXCBSSARIBS. The question of what are neces- 
saries generally arises where a person, in answer to an 
.'lotion, pleads infancy *, and is a relative fact, to be con- 
sidered by the fortune and circumstances of the infant, and 
the proof of these circumstances lies in the person suing 
the infant The word is not confined to such articles as 
are necessary for the support of life, but it exteuds to 
articles fit for the particular person, according to the state, 
station, and degree of life in which he moves. A watch 
and other things of a like kind may not be unnecessaiy to 
a young gentleman who goes into society where such things 
are worn ; but a diamond ring, pictures, and race-horses 
iiaiinot be necessaries. Again, goods may bo iiecessai'y in 
point of quality, but not in point of quantity ; therefore 
when an infant is already provided with sufficient neces- 
saries by his father, and consequently is under no necessity 
to purchase more, he is not liable. 

NECBSSABY TRUTHS. See Idea, section InnnU 
Ideas, 

NBCBSSITY, according to the common definition, is 
that by virtuo of which a thing cannot but be, or whereby 
it cannot be otherwise. Wlien, in a proposition which 
afiinns anything to bo true, there is a fixed invariable con- 
nection between the subject and the predicate, then that 
thing is understood to be necessary. Necessity is opposed 
to chance, accident, contingency, and to whatever involves 
the idea of uncertainty and of possible variation. It is 
usually distinguished into logical, physical, and moral 
necessity. Logical necessity consists in the circumstance 
that the conception of something being difieront from what 
it is implies a contradiction or absurdity. In this sense it 
is necessary that two and two should be four, that con- 
verging lines, if produced far enough, should meet. Phy- 
sical necessity has its origin in the established order and 
laws of the material universe. The necessity in this case 
is a necessity of consequence. Everything that ttikcs place 
in the natural world happens by virtue of certain laws, 
known by experience to operate uniformly; and the results 
of th(?ir operation are hence, with reference to them, said 
to be ncceaBory, When we ascribe anything to chance we 
merely state our ignorance of the law or laws to which its 
existence is to be referred. Physical necessity is founded 
on the relation of cause and effect. By tracing back this 
counection we arrive at the knowledge of a great first 
cause— that is, God — who is the only being existing inde- 
pendently and by an absolute necessity. Moral necessity 
has reference to the volitions and actions of rational agents, 
and is intended to express the connection between these 
volitions and actions and certain moral causes, as inclina- 
tions, desires, or motives generally. It seems reasonable to 
state this as another cose of the necessity of consequence. 
In the conflict of motives the stronger motive must win. 
But this simple and philosophical explanation shocks the 
minds of some, who fancy that it deprives them of an 
imaginary freedom from law which their will possesses, 
'liius arose, and even yet exists, the controversy over 
freewill or liberty and necessity, dealt with in the present 
Work under Fiiicupom of the Wili- 
vNEGK. See Atlas, Axis, Backbone. 

NXCK'AR, a river of Germany, rising on the east side 
of the Schwiirtzwald, on the borders of \7tlrtemberg and 
Baden, and flowing N. K. N. and W. to join tho Rhine 
at Mannheim. It has a course of about 220 miles and is 
shallow, but steamers navigate it as fai* as Hoilbronn. 


NBCKKRt JACOUBS, a celebrated French minister,, 
born at Genova on 80th September, 1732, was sent to Paria 
in his youth, and employed in the house of Thelusson, tho 
banker, who took him into partnership. In the course of 
twelve or thirteen years he realized a largo fortune and 
retired from business. He now began to aspire to official 
situations, and wrote several works on finanoial affairs, 
which made him favourably known. His memoir upon tho 
French finances so delighted the minister Maurepas tUht 
he obtained for the author tho appointment of 'director of 
the Treasury in 1776. Necker was appointed director- 
general of the finances in June, 1777, when, being averse 
to imposing new taxes, ho endeavoured to make up tho de- 
ficiency in the income by economy and loans. Tii 1781 he 
publisW his^Compte Rendu,” which disclosed for tho first 
time the state of the revenue and expenditure of France. 
Being refused a seat at the council on the score of his being 
a Protestant, he tendered his resignation in May, 1781. He 
withdrew to Switzerland, where he purchased an estate at 
Coppet, on the banks of Lake Leman, and hero he wrote 
his work ** Sur rAdministration des Finances” (1784). 

In 1787 Necker retnrned to Paris, where he wrote against 
Oalonne, who had just been dismissed from his office of 
comptroller-general of the finances. In the following year 
(August. 1778), on the resignation of Brienno, IjouU XVI. 
appointed Necker director-general of finances, as the only 
man capable of restoring order in the administration. His 
second ministry was short. Unable to check or direct the 
popular storm which arose on the assembling of the States- 
general, Necker left Paris and retired to Switzerland ; but 
after the taking of tho Bastille the National Assembly de- 
manded the recall of Necker, and Louis complied. Necker 
was received in triumph, but he was no statesman, and 
failing to understand the importance of the cri.<tis, liis 
popularity was short-lived. In December, 1790, ho gave 
in bis resignation to the National Assembly, and though a 
few months before he had been received with acclamation 
he now had to make his way to Switzerland as a fugitive. 
He spent the remainder of his life in Switzerland, and wrote 
several political tracts. Ho had written, several yeai‘8 be- 
fore, a work De llmportance des Opinions Rcligieuses.” 
He died in April, 1804. His daughter was the edebrated 
Madame de StaSL 

HBOBUkCB, THB DIAMOND. See Diamond 
Necklace. 

NBCK^VBBSB. the first verse of Psalm IK, “Have 
mercy upon me, 0 God,” &c., so called because, under tho 
ancient Benefit of Clergy, when a condemned criminal 
who cpuld read claimed exemption (as a “ clerk ”) from 
dvil jurisdiction this verse was always given as a test; 
and he who could rend it saved his neck, being burnt In 
the hand and set at liberty. 

NBC'ROMANCY (Gr. nekrot^ dead, and mantein, 
prophecy), a sort of divination by consulting the spirits of 
tlie dead,,Bomewhatyunilar to out modem spirit-rapping, and 
mncli practised by the ancients. The witch of Endor is a 
remarkable instance of the prevalence of the custom among 
the Jews. The Greeks performed the ceremony of invoking 
the dead in various ways; and if they appeared in an uq- 
snbstantial form they were called psychomanteia or skio^ 
manteicu No souls could, as they supposed, be so readily 
called up as those whose lives had been tennmatod by an 
untimely death or by acts of suicide, because they wero 
supposed to b^ etained at tho confines of the nether world. 

NBCBOPB'OBUS. See Burying Beetle. 

NBCROP'OLZS means literally city of the dead, and is 
the name applied to the cemeteries in the vicinity of ancient 
cities of the East. The name occurs in the writings of 
Strabo and Plutarch, and large necropolises have been found 
near Alexandria, Tliebes, Gyrene, and in Lycia, Sicily, and 
many other places. They often consisted of tombs built 
like houses and temples, and arranged in streets— a real 
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cUy of tbe dead; and Bometimes of caverns hewn in a rock ' 
and ornamented with fa9ade8, in imitation of real boildings. 
The same name has also been given to some modern ceme- 
teries, as at Glasgow, Liverpool, &c. 

NBCRO'Slft is the term applied particularly to morti- 
fication or>death of bone. Us general causes and the mode 
of reparation are the same as those of mollification generally. 

NSCTAlV'DRAt a genus of plants belonging to the 
ovder LAUnniEiB. Nectandra cymharum is a tree nearly 
100 feet high, growing in the woods of the Orinoco, where 
it is called Sassafras, and also in tho ancient forests of the 
Kio Negro in llrazil. The bark is aromatic, bitter, and 
stomachic. Martins suspects that it is one of the ingre- 
dients in the famous oiu'ori poison of Guiana. The bark 
of Nectandra cinnamomoideH has the smell and flavour of 
cinnamon, as wliich it was used in New Granada. Nec- 
taudra Puchuvy major is said by Martins to hear tbe 
pichurim bean. In the early mouths of the year the 
fruits drop from their cups to the ground, and are collected 
by the natives, and then cleaned and dried by a jgentle 
heat. They are prescribed in dysentery, diarrhoea, cardi- 
algia, strangury, &c. Nectandra RodUi affords valuable 
timber, commonly known as Grbenhbart. 

NSC'TAB, the drink of the gods in the dassical my- 
thology, ambrosia being their food. Nectar resembled 
red wine in appearance, but had a fragrance beyond all 
expression, and it was its continued use which conferred 
imiiiurtality upon the gods. For these particulars we have 
tho uuimpcacliahle authority of the ancient poets. 

NSC'TARXNS is a smooth-skinned variety of the 
Peach. 

NXCTARIN'XDA See Sun-birds. 

NXC^TABlTy in botany, a term first used by Liiiniens 
to designate those appendages of the corolla which secrete 
honey. Tlio term has, however, since tho time of Linnaeus, 
been used in a general sense to express any organ existing 
in the flower between the corolla and pistil, and which 
could not be rightly assigned to these or the stamen.H. 
Such parts or appendages of tho flowers have at a later 
period had other names assigned to them, such as corona^ 
for the cup-shaped appendage in the daffodil At the 
present time tho term is applied to such parts of the floral 
leaves, or even of tho receptacle, as secrete tho sugary juice 
calk'd nectar* Nectaries are found on tho calyx, e,g* on 
tho exterior in Hibiscus, on tbe interior in trefoil and lime, 
or in tho spur of the calyx in tho garden Nasturtium 
(TropSBolum). On tho corolla they occur in such places 
as the base of the petal in buttercup, at tho l)ottom of the 
small tubular petal in hellebore, or at the end of the spur 
of monkshood. They ore found on the stamens in the 
violet and marvel-of-Peru ; and also on the carpels at base 
(some Solanaccse) or summit of ovary (Umbellifcne). 
When the nectary is part of tho receptacle this is culled 
tlie disc, and appears as a ring or circle of protuboranctis 
between some of tho floral whorls. 7’he honey attracts 
insects, and tho position of the nectary in its relation with 
other parts has often tbe effect of preserving the honey 
for such insects only as can cross-fertilize the flower. 

NBD'JXD. See Arabia. 

KBSD-FIBX, fire obtained by the friction of two 
sticks (Swedish gnida^ to rub), properly hnead-fire, Tho 
use of this fire for superstitioas purposes is very wide- 
spread. In tho Highlands it was practically universal up 
till well within the present century, and is still continued 
in remote parts. All the fires in the village are extinguished, 
and the sacred clement supplied to them afresh in the form 
of need-fire. Thus the angry spirit is pacified, whether it 
be a plague, or a disease among the cattle, or a blight on 
the crops that he has sent to injure the folk, l^obably 
the ceremony is a symbolical acknowledgment that fire is 
the gift of the gods, and an expiation for the crime of 
Fromdtheus, who stole it in the first instance. 


maCDHAM, BEARGHMONT, one of tho first authors 
•f our newspaper press, was bom at Bnrford, Oxon, 1620, 
and educated at Oxford, where he graduated in 1687. > At 
the outbreak of tho Civil War Mar^mont Needham girded 
at Charles iu the Mercurius Britannicus (1643, &c.), for 
which he was caught, imprisoned, and only set at liberty 
upon professions of repentance and ameudment. These ho 
carried out in the Mercurius Pragmaticus^ as fierce a 
diatribe in newspaper form against the Parliament- men as 
the Britannicus liad been against the king. But the 
Roundheads, catching Needham, imprisoned him in their 
turn, whereupon he recanted his recantation (for man must 
live), and upon being set free started more bittcirly against 
King Charles than at first, with the Mercurius Politicus 
(1649-1660). It was then wise to cease, for Charles II. 
came to reign ; and Needham's pen was known no more, in 
open warfare at all events, its owner by timely submission 
having obtained the yomig king's pardon. Needham died 
in 1678. It certaiiily is cheering to see tlio great advance 
from these times to tho present integrity of newspaper- 
writers and proprietors. 

NSEDLE. This instrument, used for sowing together 
textile fabrics, skins, furs, &c., has been in use from pre- 
historic times wherever men have worn garments made of 
skins or woven cloths. Tho primitive nocdlus were pro- 
bably rude eyeless bodkins, fish bone, animal bone, or ivory 
being used iu their manufacture, and at the present day the 
Eskimos and some other uncivilized peoples use rude bone 
needles to sew together the skins of the animals taken iu the 
chase. Since the time of the discovery of bronze, metal 
needles have been used by all civilized nations for fine 
work, but ueetlles of wood or bone arc still employed in 
some descriptions of fancy work. It is s:ud that steel was 
first used ill the making of needles in Germany towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, and tho manufacture of 
steel needles wa.s introduced into England by a colony of 
Germans who settled at Redditcb, in Warwickshire, a town 
which still maintains its place us the chief seat of this in- 
dustry in Great Britain. 

In tbe making of the common sowing needles, soft steel 
wire of the required thickness is cut into lengths each suffi- 
cient for two needles; and these lengths, collected into 
bundles of seveinl thousands each, are bound together by 
means of iron rings, and after being heated to redness are 
rolled to and fro upon a cast-iron table under the pressure 
of a flat bar of iron, until the wires are rendered perfectly 
straight. Tbc^ are then passed on to the grinder, wlio sits 
over a dry grindstone, and holding several dozen wires at a 
time in bis hand contrives by a dexterous rolling motion to 
bring both ends of tbe wires to a point. This operation is 
attended by tho creation of much fine steel-dnst, and 
needle-grinding was formerly one of the most deadly of tho 
industrial occupations of Great Britain. At tho pi'osent 
day the operati\'e is partially protected by means of a cowl 
which partly covers the grindstone, and serves to direct a 
current of air against it, thus sucking away a great portion 
of the dust evolved ; but this protection is inadequate and 
imperfect, and attempts are constantly being made to sub- 
stitute machiiiery for manual labour iu this oiieration. 
Pointing machines are extensively used in Germany, and 
it is said they are more economical than hand labour, al- 
though a skilful workman can point by hand about 100,000 
needles in a day. After the Icngtlis of wire have been sharp- 
ened at both ends the oxidized scale at tho centre is scraped 
off, and each wire is scparat(‘ly stamped by means of dies 
with the grooved and rounded impressions of two needle 
heads set end to end. The piercing of tho eyes is done by 
means of a hand scrcw-prcss, in tho descending arm of 
which there are two steel points or cutters of tho exact size* 
of the eye to be made. Each wire now forms two needles, 
attached head to head, and through the pierced eye a fine 
wire is run and a hundred or so are strung together. Each 
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Bide is then clamped tip tightly, the burr or bulge at the 
centre is removed by filing, and the wires, which have been 
weakened at the centre in the stamping process, are broken 
across, thus leaving two rows of rou^ needles strung on 
wire. These rows are gripped firmly in a hand-vice, and 
the beads arc rounded and smoothed by filing, after which 
the wire is withdrawn and the needles are set free. The 
next process is oil iemptring^ and the needles, placed in an 
iron tray, are heated to redness in a muffle furnace, then 
plunged in an oil bath, reheated until they assume a straw 
colour and gradually cooled. They are now ready for 
scouring and polishing, and are ranged in parallel rows 
upon a coarse cloth, which has been smeared with a mix- 
ture of oil, soft soap, and fine emery powder. In this cloth 
from 40,000 to 60,000 needles are rolled up, and several 
of these rolls are placed together in a machine similar to 
a mangle. The rolling to which they ai'e here subjected is 
continued, by means of steam or water power, for two and 
sometimes three days, during which the cloth covers being 
worn out, require to be once or twice replaced by new ones, 
putty powder being substituted for emery during the latter 
stages of the process. On its completion the needles are 
wash(‘.d in an alkaline solution and dried in bran or saw- 
dust. They ai'c then arranged so that all the heads lie in 
one direction, the broken and defective specimens being 
picked out, the eyes are blued and softened in a gas flame, 
and are then drilled into smooth, round, or oval boles, by 
means of a roughened wire over which is spread a fine 
paste of oil or emery. The needles strung on this wire are 
oscillated backwai'ds and forwai'ds until the eyes arc pol- 
ished sufflcicntly to prevent any friction on the thread in 
sewing with them. A final polishing on emery wheels 
leaves the needles ready for sorting, papering, and packing. 

Many different patterns of needles are required for pack- 
ing and upholstery work, for sewing machines, and for the 
use of surgeons. In the needles used for sowing machines 
the eye is drilled as near the point as possible, and many 
of them are curved in shape, curved needles being also re- 
quired in surgery. English needles have the reputation of 
being the liest in the world, and their manufacture, which 
is located in Worcestershire and Warwickshire, gives em- 
ployment to a largo number of persons. 

NBBDLES» THB, a cluster of three pyramidal and 
pointed rocks of clialk in the English Clianiicl, opposite 
the coast of Dorsetshire, and off the west point of the Ish 
of Wight, one of which is surmounted by a lighthouse, in 
lat. 60° 9" N., Ion. 1° 34' W. The passage lietween 

the Needles and the mainland is about three-quarters of a 
mile in width. 

NBBM .TBBB , Sec Mrlia. 

NBGATZVB. The negative in English is curiously 
irregular and defective. The original negative ne 1ms quite 
disappeared. Its effect is seen in no, which is a aliortenod 
form of ftof74i (i.e. ne dn^ not one), and in not^ naughty both 
of them varieties of ne anght^ neither = ne either^ and 
nerer = nc ever. No and none, though thus seen to be in 
origin singular, are used with plural substantives ; thus, the 
elder “ none monckes ” is the modern “ no monks.’’ The 
identity of no and none explains many phrases in our older 
speech, such ns ** Thou shalt have none other gods before me.” 
To the Elizabethan writers “ no other” would have sounded 
as uncouth as “ a other” for “ an-otlior,” 

In later English, as in Latin, double negatives de- 
fltroy each other. “I am not ignorant,” means “I know;” 
“ not unhealthy ” means “ healthy,” but to a less degi-ce 
of cprt.aintj' than the afflnnative assertion. 

Many fine negative forms have unhappily dropped out of 
English. Ye$ (Old English ^ese) once had its negative 
(Old English fie«c) ; and many verbs had their nega- 
tive forms. Wo still use one phrase, “willy-nilly,” em- 
bodying the old form nill-ye (t.e. “ will yc not ”). which ran 
through the verb ; but we have quite lost nam (J nam^ = 


am not, I ne am), narf, hm, &c. ; and toe fiere would no 
longer bo held to mean “ we were not,” as it once did. 

Double negatives, oharacteristic of Greek, were equally 
forcible in our earliest English. Thus Chaucer — 

** He never yet no villanie ne layde 
In all hla life unto ne manere wight” 

The poets, indeed, continued to use double negatives for 
some time. Shakspearo has many passages such as this^ — 

* This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.” 

NBOATIVB. See PiiOTOfiuAPHY. 

NBGATXVB QUANTITIBS, that is, quantities less 
than nothing, are the groat invention of algebra, and con- 
stitute perhaps its chief superiority to the ordinary arith- 
metic. If from zero there is a series extending to the right, 
increasing in value as the figures rise higher, as 0, 1, 2, 8, 
&c., the inventors of algebra argued there might he con- 
ceived a set of quantities exactly reverse to these, and 
extending to the left, decreasing in value as the figures rose 
higher. Thus : — 

-3, -2, -1, 0, 1, 2, 3. 

The symbol — (minus) was taken to mean not merely the 
operation of subtraction, but the opposite of tbe symbol 
4“ (p^“®) every way. If a man is bankrupt and owes 
£50, we may say he possesses —£50 (minus fifty pounds), 
that is, he has £50 worse than notliing; it would take, in 
fact, £50 to make him a penniless man. So also if from a 
certain point we agree to measure angles round a circle to 
the right, 4° would mean four degrees so measured, and 
— 4° would mean four dep-ees measured in the contrary 
direction. So also a wall miglit be said to stand —5 
inches, which would certainly mean that it was 6 inches 
below the ground. 

The convenienco of dealing with negative quantities can- 
not be over-estimated, but care must always be taken to 
recur to their true meaning. For instance, 4 is peater than 
3, but — 4 is considerably less than 8. It is evident, then, 
that if wc add quantities together in algebra, the sum need 
not be, as in arithmetic, larger than any one of the quanti- 
ties added ; for some of these quantities may be positive 
and some negative, or all may be negative. If wc add — 3 
to —6 we get —8, if wo add —8 to -f-S we get +2. 
(The sign 4* however, not usually expressed, all quanti- 
ties not specially prefixed with tbe negative sign being 
assumed to bo positive.) The rule of algebraical addition 
is therefore to add like quantities with like signs, and when 
quantities have unlike signs to subtract the less figure from 
the greater, and place the original sign of the greater before 
the result. Thus, — 3a 4- 6a*a» 2a, but da — fiaisa —2a. 

The operation of algebraical subtraction where ncgati^'c 
quantities are concerned is at first sight not so easy to 
understand, but it becomes clear when we think tlnit the 
meaning of subtraction is to find out what sum added to 
tlie subtrahend will produce the minuend. Thus, in sub- 
tracting 4 from 9, what we do is to discover that 5 added 
to 4 makes 9. Hence arises tbe algebraical rule — “ Change 
the sign of the subtrahend, and add the dianged quantitj^ 
to the minuend.” For if to the remainder, thus obtained, 
we add tlie subtrahend with unchanged sign, it is evident 
that this will entirely neutralize the operation just per- 
formed with changed sign, and will therefore give the 
minuend. To subtract 4 from 9 algebraically, we add —4 
to 9, and our algebraical “ sum ” is 6. If tliore are several 
terms in the subtrahend, the sign of all of them must be 
changed. To subtract 5a 6 — 8c from 7a — 45, we 
should proceed thus : — 

7a - 45 
— 6o — 5-|-8c 

2a - 554-80 
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The rule for multiplication and diviBioUf when negative 
quantities are involved, is to perform the operation in tho 
usual way, regardless of the sign, and then prefix -f* when 
both quantities are alike in sign (either both -f- or both — 
and — when they are unlike. 

In the etatoment of an algebraical equation, such as 
x^a = h any of tho quantities may be changed to 
tlio other side of the equation if its sign be changed. For 
titboth sides of the above equality \bt y^x—a be added, 
which it is evident loaves the equality of the two expressions 
unaltered, since the same quantity is added to each. Then 
the whole equation stands thus - 

»4-o+y-»-o = 6— y + y-«-a 
Reducing tho equation by adding similar quantities, wo have 
y =» ft — » — 

whore all the quantities but 6 have changed sides, but their 
signs have at the same time been altered. 

These arc some of the simplest and most frequent ad- 
vantages of the use of negative quantities. More recondite 
uses are explained in such ai*ticles as Indices, Tiieout of, 
section f^egative /nch’ces, &c. 

NEO'LlGENCSy in law, has been defined as the omit- 
ting to do something that a reasonable man would do, or 
the doing something that a reasonable man would not do ; 
and an action may be brought if thereby mischief is caused 
to a third party not intentionally. A very important dis- 
tinction exists between injuries arising from a wilful act, 
and injuries tiie result of negligence and carelessness, in 
regard to tho liability of the parties. Where on injuty is 
the immediate efiect of any wilful act of a party, the action 
can only be maintained against the party committing it ; 
but where an accident occurs through want of skill or 
carelessness or negligence, the party injured may recover 
not only against the party who caused the injury, hut in 
general against his roaster or employer. By the Employers’ 
TJability Act, which came into operation let January, 1881, 
employers guilty of negligence are made liable for injuries 
caused to their workpeople, and they are also made re- 
sponsible for tho negligence of any superintendent they 
may employ, or for that of any person empowered by them 
to give orders or directions. 

It is the general view that there are three degrees of 
negligence — (1) ordinary, which is the want of ordinary 
diligence; (2) slight; and (3) gross ^ answering to the 
Uvis, levissirm, and crassa of tho Roman law. This 
distinction is important in contracts of bailment, for if a 
thing bo deposited with a bailee for the bailor’s sole bene- 
fit, the bailee is liable only for gross negligence; where 
the bailment is for the benefit of bailor and bailee alike, 
each is liable for ordinary negligence ; and where tiie tiling 
deposited is for the bailee’s own benefit ho is hound to use 
great diligence, and even slight negligence will i-ender him 
liable. Contributory negligence is where a person has by 
his own want of care contributed to bring about a loss or 
accident, and cannot therefore recover damages against 
tlic defendant See also Bailment. 

NEGRO (Spanish and Italian negro, from the I.atiii 
niger, black), in anthropology, is the name given to one of 
the great races into which the human family is divided, 
which is distinguished from tho rest by certain marked 
physical and mental characteristics. In the fivefold divi- 
sion of Blumenbach the negroes occupy the first place 
under tlic variety Ethiopian, while in Latham’s threefold 
division they are placed among the Atlantidx, 

In the widest sense of the term it embraces all tho dark- 
skinned races, whose original homes are tho intortropical 
and subtropical, regions of the eastern hemisphere, but 
more generally it is employed to designate only a portion 
of tho population of Africa and the Melanesian or Papuan 
races. In Africa tho true negro districts are confin^ to 
that portion of the contiuent south of the Sahara, and 


north of the domains of the Zulu-Kafirs, who must be* 
regarded as of Negroid or sub-Negroid descent, rather than 
of strictly negro. • 

The negro of the pnre type is distinguished by a variety 
of physical characteristics, of wliich tho following are tlie 
more marked and prominent ; — (1) A skin of a deep hrowm 
or black colour, unctuous and velvety to the touch, which 
is generally liable to a profuse perspiration, and which 
emits a peculiar rancid odour somewhat resembling tlmt of 
the male goat ; (2) an extremely thick and solid skull, long 
and narrow in shape, the cheek-bones being high and pro- 
minent, and the jaws projecting forward so as to give a 
facial angle of about seventy as compared with the Cauca- 
sian eighty-two ; the head covered with short black hair, 
woolly in appearance and capable of being felted like true 
wool; (3) a full black eye with black iris and yellowish 
sclerotic coat; (4) a short fiat nose deeply depressed at 
the frontal suture, broad at tho extremity, liaving a con- 
cave ridge and dilated nostrils ; (5) thick protruding lips 
which show plainly the Inner red surface; (6) arms on an 
average 2 inches longer than tliuse of the Caucasian, but 
which sometimes reach in an erect position as far as tho 
knee-pan ; (7) comparatively weak lower limbs, the bones 
of the tibia and fibula being more convex in front than in 
Europeans, and the calves of the legs being high, so as to 
encroach upon tho hams, while the foot is broad, flat, and 
has a markedly projecting heel. Tho average cranial capa- 
city of the negro is considerably less than that of the aver- 
age European, the weight of the negro brain being aln^nt 
35 ounces, 15 ounces above that of the highest gorilla, but 
about 10 ounces below that of the average European. Tho 
cranial sutures close much earlier in the negro than in other 
races, and many obser\X‘rs arc disposed to find in this fact 
the reason for the marked mental inferiority of the race 
as compared with others. JMissionaries and teachers are 
almost unaninious in their testimony that negro children 
arc bright and intelligent, and that they ohen acquire 
knowledge with greater rapidity than European cliildren ; 
but when they arrive at puberty a change comes over them, 
and further dwclopmcnt seems to bo arrested, or at any 
rate is chocked very considerably. 

The negro races of Africa which are found in tho river 
valleys of the Senegal, ilie Niger, and the Gambia, and in the 
vicinity of Sennaar, Kordofan, and Darfnr, bear a strong 
general resemblance to each other, not only in their physical 
appearance, but in their intellectual capacities, moral in- 
stincts, customs, and manners. They are not unacqnnintcd 
with agriculture, and they display considerable skill in 
some of the simpler industrial arts. They work iron and 
copper, make numerous useful household utensils, manu- 
facture arms, ornaments, and pottery, and are acquainted 
with coarse weaving. Tliey also display in some instances 
considerable ingenuity in the constinction of their dwellings, 
but these are always of a temporary character, and archi- 
tecture may bo said to have no existence among them, 
cxc:ept where they ha^'e come under foreign influences. 
Their literature is purely oral, .and is limited to a few 
tribal legends, some folk-lore, proverbs, and songs of the 
simplest kind. Where tlicy have not been brought under 
the inflncncc of Christianity or Mohammedanism their 
religion is chiefly a debased, fetich worship, and is primarily 
one of fear. They believe in good and evil spirits, and 
they cndcavonr to propitiate the latter by sacrifices, and 
some of their rites are of the most cruel and sanguinaiy 
character. [See Dahomey.]’ The pmctice of cannibal- 
ism is also very common among the negro races, and there 
are tribes who make war upon their neighbours solely to 
obtain a supply of human fiesh, tlio bodies of the slain 
uneaten being dried for future consumption, aud the pri- 
soners being kept like cattle to be killed as they are wanted 
for food. In certain districts human flesh is regnlarly 
offered for sale in the open market-place. Even in Ua) ti 
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* cannibalism is secretly practised among the negroes, and 1 
iiutnau beings, spoken of as goats without horns,” are | 
fre()ucntly offered as sacrifices, and are then devoured by 
the worshippers. The great bulk of the negroes ore 
organized merely into tribes, under chiefs who rule despoti- 
cally, and are generally tyrannical and cruel in the extreme. 
They are also veiy much under the dominion of sorcerers 
and witch-doctors, a belief in witchcraft being almost uni- 
versal and the cause of the most inhuman cruelty. Poly- 
gamy generally prevails among the negro tribes, and the 
wealth and power of a chieftain often is estimated accord- 
ing to the number of his wives. The negroes also from the 
eai'liest times have been the victims of slavciy, and they 
have always been found ready to sell one another. When- 
ever a tribe has gained an ascendency in a district its 
weaker neighbours have had to submit to slave-raiding 
expeditious, and for thousands of years a constant stream 
of slaves has been brought from the interior to the east 
coast, and thence directed to Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and the Barbary States. Since the discovery of 
America hundreds of thousands have in the same way been 
shipped from the West Coast for the West Indies, the 
Spanish possessions in South America, Brazil, and the 
United States. It is impossible to estimate the amount of 
human suffering caused by this abominable traffic in past 
generations ; and even at the present day, wdien it is dis- 
couraged by civilized nations, it still causes widespread 
desolation in many of the regions of Africa, and retards 
must seriously all pro^p'ess towards civilization. Happily 
every year renders tlie slave-trade more difficult, and there 
is good reason to hope, now that Africa is being so rapidly 
opened up by traders and explorers, that its extinction is 
within measurable distance. In Brazil, which is the only 
country in America where slavciy legally exists, a law has 
been passed designed to bring about the gi-adual emanci- 
pation of the negro slaves, who are supposed to number 
rather over 1,600,000. In the Spanish colony of Cuba 
slavery is still permitted, but an arrangement with the 
planters has been made by the home government, whereby 
the whole of the 130,000 slaves of that island are to be 
freed by 1890, 

In the United States the negroes form an Important 
element in the population, the number returned at the lost 
census of 1880 being 6,580,793. Slavery was abolished 
throughout the whole of the United States by the Thir- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution, passed 18th 
December, 1866, and subseqiient amendments passed in 
1868 and 1870 gave the freed slaves all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. Since then earnest efforts liavc 
been made by philanthropists to dvilizo, Christianize, and 
educate them; but though the prospect for the future has 
much that is hopeful, the present condition of the negroes 
of the Southern states is vciy low, both socially and 
morally. It has been observed tliat the negro is non- 
moral rather than immoral,” and though he yields readily 
to religious impressions they chielly affect his emotiond 
nature. It would be hard to find anywhere a greater 
fervour of devotion than that which prevails among the 
negroes of the Southern States of America, but at the same 
lime they are often strongly addicted to theft, falsehood, 
and sexual immorality. On the other hand, it must ho 
remembered that these communities have hardly yet had 
time to outgrow the evil traditions of slavery, and in the 
history of missionary effort among the negro races there 
arc tu be found abundant instances of lofty self-denla] and 
earnest devotion to duty on the part of negroes who have 
embraced Christianity. 

WHh respect to intellectual capacity, the inferiority of 
the negro race to the white is beyond question. All 
through the historic period the different negro tribes have 
I’cmaiued Mrithout making any perceptible advance in civi- 
lization, except where th^ey have come under foreign in- 


fluence, and no full-blooded negro has ever yet reached the 
highest rank in any department of human knowledge ox 
activity. 

The total negro population of Africa is vaguely esti- 
mated at about 180,000,000, and to this number must be 
added at least 20,000,000 of full-blood and half-caste 
negroes settled in other parts of the world. 

NEGRO BIINSTBSLSY* Before the Civil War in 
the United States of America the slaves were noted for 
their musical qualities, and especially for numerous simple 
melodics, which, without any theoretical knowledge of 
music, they had managed to arrange for themselves out of 
old psalm tunes and home-made ditties. ^ These songs were 
often accompanied by dancing and such instrumental music 
as they could obtain. Many “ white folks ” amused them- 
selves by making collections of negro melodics, and by imi- 
tating their humble festivities. During the last forty years 
these melodies, and others of a more pretentious kind, though 
composed in the same siniplo style, have been iiitro- 
dneed into fashionable society, with mm-vcllons success. 
Originally the simple negro songs were closely imitated, as 
by the celebrated Ethiopian Serenaders about 1840, with 
their really beautiful “ Lucy Neal,” “ Old Folks at Homo,” 
&C. ; and the performers, white men disguised as negroes, 
closely imitated the negro dialect and characteristics. Later 
on these were in great part abandoned. The few perform- 
ers and their simple banjoes and fiddles gave way to largo 
bands with many instruments and a numerous chorus, and 
the songs scarcely differed from ordinary drawing-room 
music except for the blackened faces of the singers. The 
“ negro ” entertainment, tliough thus extended out of all 
knowledge, still retalus an enormous popularity. 

NB'GUS, a liquor made of port or shiaTy wine, hot 
water, sugar, lemon-juice or peel, and spices. It is so 
called from its first maker, Colonel Negus. 

NBBEMX'AH (i.e. ^^ono whom Jehovah comforts”), 
son of Hachaliah, is variously described as a Levito, as of the 
tribe of Judah, and as a descendant of the royal house. He 
held tho office of cupbearer to the Persian king, Artaxerxes 
longiroanus, about 444 b.c. Being sorely grieved by tho 
miserable condition of his fellow-countrymen in Jerusalem, 
he obtained permissioD from the king to go tliither av 
governor, and for twelve years (444-482 ii.c.) laboured 
zealously to effect its re-establishmcnt. He rebuilt tho 
walls, provided for its internal administration, and insisted 
on a rigorous obsen*an<re of the injunctions of the law. 
He then returned to Persia, but the work he had done fell 
into decay when his firm will and sagacious mind were 
withdrawn, and a second time he returned to the holy 
city to redress the abuses whicli had flourished during bis 
absence. He probably remained at his post for ten or 
fifteen years, displaying an entire devotedness to his arduous 
task, and a noble zeal for the advancement of a pure reli- 
gion. The date and place of his death are uncurtain. 

The book known under his name appears to have been 
only partly compiled by himself. Tlie first seven chapters 
and the last chapter and a half are undoubtedly Nehciniah's, 
but tho remainder is a compilation by other writers, arranged 
in its present form, perhaps, by the author of the “ Chron- 
icles.” It supplies a vivid and forcible ntfrralivo of tho ' 
])rincipal events of Nehemiali’s government, is written in 
a simple, energetic stylo, and bears no prophetic or mystical 
character. 

NBZTH was the Egyptian goddess the most nearly 
akin to the Greek Athdna in her attributes os tho deity 
of the upper air and of tho light of day, and hence tho 
light of the mind. Athfina is akin in derivation to Ahana, 
the Sanskrit dawn-goddess. The Greeks used to explain 
away the likeness of the two deities by saying that they 
were in fact one, since Kn0 (Neth) read backwards was 
but eHN (Then), and that would modestly become Ath6na 
in the softer Greek speech. 
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Nktth ia tlie name given to tlie mysteiiona little sister 
planet or escaped satellitOf whichever it is, which has been 
occasionally observed by the side of the planet Venus. 
Seven appearances of Neith have been registered since the 
invention of the telescope. The appearances have always 
i>een very transitory, and Neith has always been in the 
same phase os Venus whenever seen, but the conjunctions 
have D(‘en in very various parts of the orbit of Venus. 
The French astronomer Hovean has calculated from the 
few observations recorded tnat five revolutions of Venus 
seem equal to four of Neith, and that the two are in con- 
junction about once in 1080 days. Neith was last seen 
on 3rd February, 1884, by M. Stuyvanert of the Brussels 
Observatory. If,” says M. Uouzean, as the result of his 
calculation, ** we could remove the moon a little from the 
earth, and place her for a moment in opposition, she would 
cease to circulate round our globe, and would make her 
revolution ns we do, round the sun ; ” and Neith would seem 
to have some such relation as this to Venus. 

NXLaras. in the classical mythology, the father of 
Nestdr (the embodiment of human wisdom in the Trojan 
War), was brother of Pclias, and son of the god Poseidon 
by Turu. The babes were cost out by their mother, eager 
to conceal her shame, but were brought up by shepherds, 
and eventually learning their parentage they seized the 
throne of lolkos. They then quarrelling, Pelios drove 
Ncleus fort)), and reigned alone. The latter ultimately 
became king of Pulos in Klis (or in Triphulia, it is uncer- 
tain which), and as he refused in this capacity to purify 
the demigod Hcraklcs for the murder of Iphitos, since 
Iphitos was a friend of his own, he incurred the anger of 
Ueraklcs, who slew all his sons save Nestdr. Later on a 
further vengeance overtook his race, for the Hcraklcids 
drove out the Nelcids from their home, and tlie latter took 
•refuge in Athens. 

NXliLO'RB (Hindu Nelluru ; Nelli-wru^ the village 
of the nelli tree, VhyUmthus emhlica)^ the chief town of 
Nellore district, Madras, is situated on the right bank of 
the Pennair, 107 miles north of Madras, and has a popu- 
lation of 30,000. Nellore is of considerable antiquity. Its 
ancient name was Sinhapur (“ lion city ’*) ; later it was 
called Duryameita^ a name which survives in one of its 
suburbs. In 1787, while a peasant was ploughing near 
the town, he struck upon the remains of a Hindu temple, 
beneath which was found a pot containing gold coins. 
About thirty of these were saved from the melting pot, 
aud they were found to be Roman coins of the second 
century A.i>., mostly bearing the names of Trajan, Hadrian, 
and Faustina. 

Nellore is tolerably clean and airy. The liouses are 
irregularly built, but there are some good streets occupied 
by tlie wealthier inhabitants. Since the establishment of 
the Municipal Commission in 18(16, much has been done 
tow'ards removing the most patent sanitary defects. The 
houses of the European residents are on the south of tl lo 
town, along the bank of a large tank, on the further side 
of which rises the temple-ci'owned hill of Narasiulia Koudo. 
Nellore is connected with Madras by the Northern Trunk 
Road, and also by the Buckingham Canal 
NIX'SON, an episcopal city of New Zealand, and the 
capital of the provincial district of the same name, is 
prettily situated on tlie shores of a small harbour about 
1180 miles fram Sydney, 1410 from Melbourne, aud 160 
miles from Wellington. Nelson possesses a literary in- 
stitute and museum, numerous public and private schools, 
A college, a cathedrd, churches of various denominations, 
theatre, public hospital, lunatio asylum, and immigration 
barracks. The manufactories of the town comprise leather, 
breweries, haematite works, soap factory, and other indus- 
tries. The population in 1881 was 6763 ; with the suburbs, 
About 9600. The city has a splendid supply of pure 
mountain water, and is under municipal government 


NXL'SON. HORATIO, Viscount Nelson (and Duke 
of Bronte in the peerage of Naples), the most renowned of 
English naval heroes, was born in tbe county of Norfoll( on 
29tb September, 1758, at Burnham Thorpe, the village of 
which bis father was rector. His great-grandmother, by the 
motberis side, was the eldest sister of Sir Robert Walpole 
the statesman, and Nelson was named Horatio after bis 
godfather, the second Lord Walpole. Ho was the fifth 
son of a large family, and when he was nine lost his mother. 
He had received some sriiooling at Downhain-Morkot in 
Norfolk, and afterwards at North Walsham, when in 
December, 1770, he entered the navy as a mulsbipman of 
the JicUsonmible^ commanded by his uncle Captain Suckling. 
He remained on board of it only five months, when it was 
paid off after tbe settlement of the dispute with Spain 
about the Falkland Islands. Captain Suckling was removed 
to the Triumph^ a guardship in the Thames, and such a 
life afloat being thought too idle for a boy, Nelson was 
sent a voyage to tbe West Indies in a merchantman com- 
manded by a former officer of his uncle. After bis return 
he joined the Triumph^ stationed at Chatham, and in 1773 
he obtained the post of coxswain on board tlie Carcasg^ 
Captain Lutwidge, in the exploring expedition towards the 
north pole wbl(^ Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul- 
gravc, accompanied and has chronicled. After this voyage 
of novel experiences and hardships be was placed with 
Captain Farmer in tbe Seahorse^ 20 guns, going out to 
the East Indies, whore his health in eighteen months gave 
way, and be bad to return home. On bis arrival in Eng- 
land be found bis uncle comptroller of tbe navy, .and lie 
was appointed acting lieutenant of tbe Worce»ier^ 64, 
with which bo went to Gibraltar and back. He bad la'cn 
now four years a midshipman. On the 9th of April, 1777, 
be passed a very creditable examination for a lieutenancy, 
and tbe day after he w'as appointed second lieutenant of 
tbe Loweitioffe frigate, Captain William lAicker, then fitting 
out for Jamaica. To a w'ar with her revolted Aim'rican 
colonies, England added in 1778 one with France, and in 
1779 with Spain. After distinguishing himself with tbe 
lAtwettoffe, Nelson was recommended by its captain to 
Sir Peter Parker, then commander-in-ebief on tlio West 
Lidia station, who removed him to tbe Bristol flag-ship, 
and after some other changes ho was made a post-captain 
on the 11th of June, 1779, a few months before he bad 
reached the age of twenty-one. In 1780 he was commis- 
sioned to convey the transports and land the troops which 
were intended to take Fort San Juan on the San Juan 
River, which flows from Lake Nicaragua into the Atlantic, 
and then to cut off the communications of the Spaniards 
between their possessions in North and in South America, 
and by liis gallantly he contributed to the capture of San 
Juan. The day before the surrender of the fortress 
Nelson left the expedition to take the command of the 
Janus, 44 guns, at Jamaica ; hut on arriving there, his 
health, inach shattered by the climate of the isthmus, 
forced him to return to England. In August, 1781, he 
was appointed to the Albemarle, and after a cruise in tbe 
North Sea he joined the fleet under Lord Hood, with whom 
Prince William Henry, afterwards Duke of Clarence and 
William IV., was serving. Peace was concluded in Januaiy 
1783 ; in July Nelson was in England, and presented by 
I/)rd Hood to the king. In March, 17 84, he was appointed 
to the Boreas, 28 guns, going to the Leeward Islands as 
a cruiser on the peace establishment ; and when he arrived 
in the West Indies he found himself senior captain, and 
second in command on that station. He was known pre- 
viously as a bravo and skilful officer, but it was now tliat 
he first displayed the moral daring which was one of his 
chief characteristics. The Americans were at this time 
trading with the West India Islands, taking advantage of 
the register of their ships which had been issued while 
they were British subjects. Nelson deemed the practico 
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"both inimical to British interests and forbidden by the ' 
Navigation Act, as lie construed it. Ho gave orders to 
enf 9 rcc that Act. He was opposed by the governor of the 
Leeward Islands, by the planters en masiie^ and by the 
admiral himself. Ho seized some American ships, was 
prosecuted in the colonial courts, pleaded his own cause 
successfully ; and the explanatory memorial which he ad- 
dressed to the king was so satisfactory, that orders were 
sent from the home government that ho should be defended 
lit thq^ expense of tho crown. Amid the anxiety caused 
by tho prosecution he made a marriage of affection. Tho 
lady was in her eighteenth year, the widow of Dr, Nishet, 
a physician, and niece of Mr. Herbert, the president of 
Nevis. The marriage took place on the 1 1th March, 1787, 
Prince William Henry giving away the bride. IVar with 
France now arose, and on the 30th of January, 1793, 
through the influence of the Duke of Clarence and Lord 
Hood, he was appointed to the command of tho A^anwnnon, 
of 61 gnns, and might have felt that at last was arriving 
tho time for the fulfilment of liis youthful vision of heroic 
destination. In the Agamemnon he joined tho naval force 
sent under Lord Hood to the Mediterranean, hut had no 
share in the operations at Toulon, in which Napoleon first 
distingnisbod himself, being sent with despatches to Sir 
WMlliam Hamilton, our envoy at tho court of Naples, then 
and there forming an acquaintance with Lady Hamilton 
which unhappily ripened into a passionate attachment 
Not long afterwards Nelson found himself for the first 
time in command of a squadron, and he was cAllcd on to 
aid Lord Hood in an attack upon tho French in Corsica, 
which the English general disapproved of, and which Hood 
undertook on his own responsibility with the scantiest 
inilitaiy aid. ‘ Tlie sun'cndcr of Bastia, which took place 
19th May, 1794, was largely owing to tho courage and 
energy of Nelson, and after this event ho was sent to co- 
operate, again successfully, with Sir Charles Stewart in 
reducing Calvi, in tho attack on which a shot sti-nck the 
ground near him, driving the sand and gravel into one of 
his eyes, of W’hich the sight was lost. Lord Hood returned 
to England, and was succeeded by Admiral Ilotham, during 
whose chase of the French Toulon fleet Nelson engaged 
with and captured (13th and 14th March, 1795) the Ca 
Ira, 84 guns, and Le Censeur, 74, after a gallant flgiit 
on both sides — the admiral, to Nelson^s great dissatisfaction, 
refusing to follow up the success and continue the chose. 
He was sent next to blockade Genoa, with a squadron of 
eight frigates ; and he superintended — ^to him a melancholy 
occupation — the British evacuation of Corsica, Sir John 
Jervis, better known as Earl St. Vincent, having meanwhile 
taken the command of the Mediterranean fleet. Commo- 
dore Nelson, us ho now was, hoisted his broad pendant on 
board the Minerva frigate, and on the 19th December, 
1796, took, after a gallant flght, a Spanish frigate, tho 
Santa Sabina, On the ISth of February, 1797, he joined 
the fleet under Sir John Jervis, just in time to be present 
at the battle of St. Vincent, and was ordered to shift his 
pendant on board tho Captain^ 74. Tho battle began at 
daybreak of the 14th. It w'as tho first engagement in 
which Nelson had an opportunity afforded him of display- 
ing, on a scale worthy of them, some at least of bis great 
naval qualities. He began by disrcgai-ding a particular 
signal, to obey which might have been fatal to success, 
and as a result of his disobedience he found his ship en- 
gaged with seven of the enemy’s, among them the Santis- 
sima Trinidad^ 136 guns, and the San Joseph and the 
Salvador del Mundo^ both of them 112. After some 
fighting, Nelson was abreast of and close alongside tho San 
Nicolasy 80 guns, with his own ship the Captain completely 
^sabled. Ho at once gave orders to boai’d, and himself 
leaped in through the upper quarter gallery window. When 
the English were in possession of the ship, a fire was opened 
upon them from the San Joaephy which was lying on the 


other side of tho San Nicholas, Nelson ordered the San 
Joseph to bo boarded from the San Nicholas y and himself 
led the way, exclaiming, ^^Westminster Abbey or victory!” 
On tho qnartcr-deck ho received the swords of the captain 
and other ofHcers, while the Spanish admiral was dying 
of his wounds below. With all the four ships which were 
taken in this victory Nelson was engaged ; two of them 
ho took himself, and it was his daring disn^gard of the 
signal that converted the aotion into a victory. Nelson 
had been ap})ointcd a rcar-a^iral before the news of tho 
action reached England, and then he received tho order of 
tho Bath, and became Sir Horatio Nelson. Hoisting his 
flog as reur-admiral of the blue on board the TheseuSy ho 
was employed in the command of the inner squadron at 
the blockade of Cadiz. Ho headed an expedition against 
Tcnerifle, and on tho night of the 24tli April, 1797, he 
was landing in the face of the enemy's fire to aid in tho 
attack, when stepping out of the boat he received a shot 
through the right elbow and fell. The attack failed, which 
grieved Nelson more than the loss of his right arm, which 
it was necessary to amputate. Tho wounded hero returned 
to England, where new honours awaited him. He received 
the freedom of the cities of liondon and Bristol, and a 
pension of jEIOOO a year. “ The memorial,” says Southey, 
‘‘ which os a matter of form he was called upon to present 
on this oedasion, exhibited an extraordinary catalogue of 
services performed during tho war. It stated that lie had 
been in four actions with the fleets of tho enemy, and in 
three actions with boats employed in cutting out of harbour, 
in destroyiug vessels, and in taking three towns ; he had 
served on shore with tho army four months, and commanded 
the batteries at tho sieges of Bastia and Calvi; he had 
assisted at the capture of seven sail of tho lino, six frigates, 
four corvettes, and eleven privateers; taken and destroyed 
near fifty sail of merchant vessels, and actually been en- 
gaged against the enemy upwards of 120 times ; in which 
service he had lost his right eye and right arm, and been 
severely wounded and biiiised in his body.” 

Early in 1798 Nelson hoisted his flag in the Vanguardy 
with orders to rejoin Earl St. Vincent, tlie new title 
bestowed on Jervis for tho victory in which Nelson had u 
principal share. A great expedition was then fitting ont 
by the French at To^on, and Nelson, whoso achiovements 
were now beginning to be acknowledged, was despatched 
to watch it. Stress of weather drove him to Sardinia, 
where he was strongly reinforced. On the 22nd of June he 
heard that the French had left Malta after seizing it, and 
he divined that their course was for Egypt, On the 1st 
of August he came in sight of Alexandria, and in the 
afternoon tho enemy’s fleet was visible. Tho French fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Brueys, was moored in 
Aboukir Bay, in a compact line of battle, the headmost 
vessel being as close as possible to a shoal on the north- 
west, and the rest of tho fleet forming a kind of cur\*e 
along tho line of deep water, so as not to bo turned by any 
means in the south-west.” It consisted of thirteen ships 
of the line and four frigates, carrying 1196 guns and 
11,230 men. The English had the same number of ships 
of the line and one 50-gan ship, carrying 1012 guns and 
8068 men. Tho English ships were all of 74 gtms ; the 
French had three 80-gun ships, and one three-decker of 
120.” “ The moment,” Southey continues, “ he perceived 
the position of the French, that intuitive genius with which 
Nelson was endowed displayed itself; and it instantly 
struck him that where there was room for an enemy’s ship 
^ to swing there was room for one of ours to anchor. The 
I plan which he intended to pursue, therefore, was to keep 
I entirely on the outer side of tho French line, and station 
' his ships, as far as he was able, one on the outer bow and 
another on the outer quarter of each of tho enemy's.” The 
action commenced at sunset of Ist August, 1798, and ter- 
j minated about sis a.in. the next day. Soon after nine p.m. 
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of the let the admirars ship V Orient^ in which Brncjs | 
himself was dead of his wounds, took hre, and in an hour ' 
blow up with an immense explosion. Before this, Nelson I 
himself bad received a severe wound in the head from a piece ' 
of laugrnge shot, and was carried below, but roused himself 
to go on deck when ho heard that U Orient was on lire, and 
gave orders, with his usual humanity, that boats should be 
sent to the assistance of the enemy. When the buttle was 
ovm* only four vessels of the French fleet had escaped ; 

“ the British loss,” Southey* computes, “ in killed and 
wounded, amounted to 805 : 8105 of tho French, includ- 
ing the wounded, were sent on shore by cai'tel, and 5225 
perished.” The news of the great victory was received in 
England with boundless delight, and it marks a new epoch 
in British naval history. From this period it was impos- 
sible to question the supremacy of England on tho seas, 
and there can be no doubt that tho moral effect of this 
victory contributed largely to defeat the design for the in- 
vasion of England afterwards conceived by Napoleon. As 
a reward for his services tho victor was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile and of Burnham 
Thorpe, with a pension of £2000 for his own life and those 
of his two immediate successors. The next year of Nelson's 
life was busy and eventful, but not one over which even an 
admiring biographer would linger. It was spent by him 
in efTorts to restore the authority of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, overthrown by a coalition between the French and 
the native republicans, wearied of Bourbon tyranny. Nel- 
son's liunest sailor-mind saw clearly cnongh tho badness of 
the Neapolitan system of government ; but his hatred of 
the French naturally dominated cveiy other feeling, and 
with the spell of the Armida Lady Hamilton upon him, ho 
consented to the judicial murder of Caraccioli, which even 
Southey pronounces to bo ** a deplorable transaction, a stain 
upon the memory of Nelson and the honour of England.” 
Nelson delivered Naples from the French, and received os 
ii reward the dukedom and domain of Bronte, worth about 
£8000 a year. Towards the close of 1800 be bad returned 
to England witli his now indispensable friends, Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton. His attachment to tho latter was at 
its height, and in three months after his return he was 
separated from his wife, an event which his triumphant 
reception at homo cannot obliterate. On the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1801, be was appointed vice-admiral of the blue, and 
on tho 12th of March he sailed as second in command 
under Sir Hyde Parker on the Copenhagen expedition. 
Kussia, Denmark, and Sweden had united to forward the 
views of France, and to force England to resign her naval 
rights. It was to destroy this confederacy of the northern 
powers that the expedition was undertaken of which Nelson, 
though nominally its second in command, was really the 
guiding soul. The Sound was passed, and the attack on 
the Danish fleet at (Copenhagen was intrusted, at his own 
request, to Nelson. The action commenced at ten o'clock 
on the morning of the 2nd April, 1801. **The Danish 
force,” says Mr. Pettigrew, consisted of six sail of the 
line ; eleven floating batteries, mounting from twenty-six 
24;-pounders to eighteen 18-pounders, and one bomb-ship, 
besides scliooner gun-vessels. These were supported by 
the Grown Islands, mounting eighty-eight cannon, and four 
sail of tho line moored in the harbour's month, and some 
batteries on the island of Amak. Our force consisted of 
twelve sail of the lino, four frigates, four sloops, two fire- 
ships, and seven bombs. Three of the sail of the line were 
not in action, being on shore,” a circumstance which added 
much to Nelson's anxiety at the beginning of the engage- 
ment. His responsibility was increased when at one o'clock, 
the result of the battle being still undecided, the com- 
roander-ln-chief made signals for the action to cease. 
** Leave off action?” said Nelson, when tho signal was 
reported to him ; “ now d — n me if I do 1 ” and sarcasti- 
cally putting his telescope to his blind eye, ho said, 1 can- 


not see the signal, keep mine for closer battle flying,” and 
the conflict, one of the fiercest in tho annals of naval war- 
fare, was continued. At two o'clock tbe fire of tiie Dopes 
had ceased from tho greater part of their line, and soon 
this great victory was complete. Denmark agreed to an 
armistice; Sweden, already lukewai‘ni, was cowed; and 
the death of the Emperor Paul of Russia gave tho finishing 
stroke to tho northern confederacy. Fur the victory at 
Copenhagen Nelson was created a visconut, and received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. On his return 
to England he was appointed to a command extending 
from OrfordnesB to Beachy Head, that he might watch anil 
bofile the preparations of Napoleon for the invasion of 
England. After tho peace of Amiens he spent some timo 
in retirement at Merton in Surrey, where ho had purchased 
an estate, and where he enjoyed the society of Sir William 
and I^dy Hamilton. On the renewal of hostilities with 
France he was appointed conimander-ui-chief on the JHcdi- 
terraiiean station, and being sent to blockade Toulon ho 
hoisted his flag on board the Victory in May, 1808, and 
from that date to August, 1805, he only quitted his ship 
for three hours. In the Januaiy of 1 805 war w'as declared 
with Spain, and in the same month tho Toulon licet under 
Villeneuvo, to co-operate with the Spaniards, put to sea. 
Stress of weather forced the French to return to Toulon, 
from which, however, they issued again on the last day of 
March. Nelson followed without meeting them to the 
West Indies and back again, and was for a time recruiting 
at Merton, when in the first days of September, 1805, 
news was brought him that the combined French and 
Spanish fieets, after an indecisive action with Sir Robert 
Caldcr's squadron on the 22nd of July, bad entered Cadix 
in safety. His offer to go and fight tliem, made at once, 
was at once accepted. On the 29th of September, his 
birthday, ho arrived oft* Cadis, and on tho morning of the 
19th of October it was signalled that tbe cumbiued fleets 
were coming out of port. After two days of inanmuvi'ing 
tbe decisive hour arrived. At daybreak of the 21st of 
October, 1805, tbe combined fleets of France and Spain 
were formed in double line, in such a position as to bring 
the shores of Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the lee of tho 
British, while the port of Cadiz w’as kept open to them- 
selves. Tho British fleet consisted of three of 100 guns, 
four of 98, one of 80, sixteen of 74, and three of 64, being 
twenty-seven sail of tho line, together with four frigates, a 
schooner, and a cutter. Tho combined fleets consisted of — 
French, four of 80 guns, and fourteen of 74 ; Spanish, one 
of 180, two of 112, one of 100, two of 80, eight of 74, and 
one of 64, making thirty-three sail of the line, and five 
French frigates and two brigs. “ Their superiority,” saya 
Southey, “ was greater in size and weight of metal than in 
numbers. They bad 4000 troops on booi'd, and the best 
riflemen who could be procured, many of them Tyrolese, 
were dispersed throngh tho ships. Signal was made to 
bear upon the enemy in two lines, and the fleet set all sail. 
Collingwood, in tlie Royal Sovereign^ led the lino of thirteen 
ships; tbe Victory led tho weather line of fourteen.” 
Nelson retired to his cabin, and after writing a prayer for 
victory, commended also in writing Lady Hamilton and 
his adopted daughter, Horatia, to tho care of his king and 
country. At half-past ele\’eu a.m. he made his memorable 
signal, “ England expects every man to do his duty,” whicli 
was received with a noble burst of clieering from tbe whole 
fleet. Nelson wont into action wearing on the left breast 
of his admiral's coat the stars of the different orders with 
which he was invested, and thus made himself a mark to 
the enemy. A little after twelve, Collingwood having begun 
tbe action. Nelson was told tW it was not possible to 
break the enemy's line without running on board one of 
their ships, and tho Victory^ whidi had been exposed to a 
raking fire, ran on board the Redoubtable. A ball fired 
from her mizzen-top, which in the then situation of the 
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two vessels, was not more than 15 yards from that part of 
the deck where he was standing, struck the epaulette on 
lii(v,left shoulder about a quarter after one, just in the heat 
of the action. Ho fell upon his face, on the spot whidi 
was covered with his poor secretary’s blood.” He lingered 
in pain below for tlirce hours and a quarter, dying at thirty 
minutes past four, and not before he had received truthful 
assurance that he had gained a complete victory over the 
enemy. His last words, repeatedly pronounced, were — 
“ Thank God, I have done my duty.” So, in the moment 
of victory fell Nelson, to quote the words of the poet- 
laureate, “ the greatest sailor since the world began,” who 
joined the tenderness and sensibility of the woman to the 
valour and daring of the hero — hravc, unselfish, humane, 
patriotic^ A public funeral was decreed him, and on the 
9th of January, 1806, hbt corpse was borne with every 
demonstration of lionour to its resting-place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. “ When he died,” says Coleridge finely, it 
seemed as if no man was a stranger to another ; for all 
were inadc acquaintances by the rights of a common 
anguish.” His committal of Lady Hamilton to the care 
of his country received but scant attention, and she subse- 
quently had to flee the kingdom to escape imprisonment 
for debt, and after two years spent in the deepest poverty 
she died at Calais, 18th January, 1815. 

Of the older biographies of Nelson the best is the compact 
and classical pcrfonnaiico of S()uth«*y. “ Nelson’s Despatches 
and Letters,” edited by Sir Han*is Ni<*olas, were published 
in seven volumes in 1844-47. The substance of them, 
well selected and an*ange<l, with some additional matter, is 
given in “ Letters and Despatches of Nelson,” by J. Knox 
Taught on (London, 1886). See also the Frenek biogi’aphy 
of De Foi^ues (1860) and that of Lamartme (1863)1 

NSliUMBIUBI, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Nymph 4i:AO£i9]:. Nelumhium spedoaum (Pytha- 
gorean bean) is native in slow-running sti'eains and tran- 
quil whalers iti the warmer parts of Asia. The flowers ore 
very beautiful, smelling of anise, and generally of a rose 
colour, seldom white. A variety of this species, Tamara, 
is native of Malabar. It is one of the plants supposed to 
he the Lotus of antiquity, formerly found in Egypt. It 
is spoken of as having br^cn used as food by the Egyptians. 
Both roots and seeds are esculent, and arc accounted cool- 
ing and strcngtlieiiing, and of service in diarrhoea. The 
seeds arc somewhat of the size and form of an acorn, and 
of a taste as delicate as that of almonds. Nelumhium 
luteum is a native of the southern part of North America, 
in lakes and ponds ; it has been naturalized as far north 
as Philadelphia. The flowers arc yellow, and resemble a 
double tulip. The seeds arc very agreeable to cat, and 
are much relished by the Indians and children. 

NEBIATXli3inYTHA is a class of the somewhat 
heterogeneous subkingdom Veumes. Comprising two 
orders, Nematoda and Aoantiiogepiiala, the latter 
containing only one genus, Kchinorhynchus. In this class 
Uie body is elongated, cylindrical, or thread-like, without 
any appendages, but often furnished at the anterior extre- 
mity with hooks or papillse, serving for attack or attach- 
ment. They generally possess a body e^ivity, bat blood- 
vessels and respiratory organs are absent. The Acantho- 
cophala have neither mouth nor alimentary canal. A 
nervous system is always present, and eye-spots not un- 
frequently. The, sexes are generally separate and develop- 
ment direct. Most are parasites. The remarkable wonn 
Sagiti'A, forming tlio class Clmtognatha, is sometimes 
placed in this class. 

NXMULT'ODA or maiATOXD'BA is a gronp of 
woi^like animals usually regarded as forming, together 
with the Acanthocophala, the Nbkatelmintha, a class 
of the subkiiigdom Vermes. The Nematodes or thread- 
worms have an elongated threadlike body, unsegmented 
and without appendages, but provided with a horny cuticle, 


which is raised into spines and hooks especially round the 
month. The mouth loads into a thick-walled suctorial 
pharynx with a homy lining, which in some genera forms 
tcethliko prominences. The pharynx is followed by a 
straight intestine, opening near tlie end of the body at the 
anus. Beneath the epidermis is a layer of muscles wbicli 
does not completely invest the body, .but is interrupted by 
certain spaces, of which the two chief are known as the 
lateral lines ; each of these incloses a canal with contrac- 
tile walls and clear contents, which opens to the exterior 
in tlie mid-ventral line near the junction of pharynx and 
intestine. The lateral lines are excretory organs. The 
nervous system consists of a nerve-ring surrounding the 
cosophaguB, from which proceed two cords to the end of 
the body and nerves to the region of the head. Some of 
the free forms have eye-spots. There is a body cavity, 
but no vascular system. The sexes are usually distinct. 
The males are generally smaller than the females, and have 
the posterior end of the body curved. The female genital 
aperture is near the middle of the body, the male iietir the 
end. The spermatozoa are very rcmarlublo in havmg the 
form of cells which exhibit amoeboid movements. The 
females are usually oviparous, but in some cases the ycung 
ore batched inside their mother’s body. 

The nematodes are usually parasitic. Some, however, 
ai‘e never parasitic, but live in water or damp earth, espe- 
cially in decaying sabstances. These free forms, which 
belong to the family Anguillulids, ai’e all minute, and retain 
their vitality for a long time when dried. Of the parasitic 
forms some are free at some period of their life-history. 
The larval and adult stages lire often, as with many para- 
sites, passed in two different animals. Others, as the 
Trichinae, inhabit the same host in both stages but difierent 
parts of his body. The adult nematode is usually para- 
sitic in some portion of the alimentary canal, while the 
larva lives often in tissues. The nematodes usually feed 
on organic juices, hut some food also ou blood. They 
progress by means of a rapid undulatory movement of the 
body. 

The family Ascaridie contains two common human 
parasites, the Bound- worm (Aacaria lumhricoidea)^ which 
looks like a pale earthworm, and is found in the small 
intestine, and the Thread-worm {Oxyuria vermiculariua)^ 
which inhabits the large intestine and coecum. The 
Strongylidie contain many parasites, which are found in the 
bronchial tubes of mammals, but do not usually attack man. 
The Trichinido) contain the well-known and formidable para- 
site, Trichina apiralia, which occurs encysted in the muscles 
of pigs, and being carried into man’s alimentai'y canal in 
badly cooked pig’s flesh attains sexual maturity, and gives 
birth to thousands of young, which boro their way into 
the tissues, producing the terrible disease Trichinosis. 
[See Trichina]. The Filariidcc cqiitain the Guinea- 
worm {^Filaria medinenaia\ which lives in the connective 
tissue of man, and Filaria aanguinia hominia^ living in 
great numbers in human blood. The Gordiidm or Hair- 
worms [see Gordiub] have no mouth, a very rudimentary 
aliment^ canal, and no lateral lines. The larvce, para- 
sitic within the bodies of insect larvft, are swallowed to- 
gotbor with their hosts by predatory aquatic insects,' 
undergo further development, and finally become free and 
mature. The Mermitbidee are also insect parasites, and 
have a rudimentary digestive system. The Anguillulidas are 
for the most part free forms ; AnguiUula acandena is parasitic 
in ears of wheat, causing Blight. 

NXM 'SAN GAMBS, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks, derived their name from Nomea, 
a valley in the north-eastern part of Argolis. The games 
were first founded, so tradition ran, by the Seven against 
Thebes” [see Thebes], and were renewed by Hfiraklfis 
to celebrate his victoiy over the lion in this vall^. A 
splendid temple was raised in later times to Zeus Nemeios, 
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And tho games took place in honour of Zeus in the noigli- 
bouriiig grove. At first they were exclusively inilitaiy, 
but afterwards any free Greeks might take part. Kacingf 
boxing, and feats of arms were interspersed with contests 
in poetry and music, and tho victors in eacli department 
received a crown of parsley leaves, or in the earlier times 
of olive leaves. 

NEMER'TINJE is a group of worms distinguished by 
tht4r size, elongated ciliated body, and by the presence of 
a retractile proboscis. The Ncmertincs ai'e now separated 
from the PlanarUe, with which tliey were till recently asso- 
ciated, and form a separate order of tho class Platyei.- 
MiNTiiA or Flat-worms, The nemertines are principally 
marine forms, lurking in the mud or under stones. They 
have a very long eviTsiblc proboscis, contained in a special 
sheath distinct from the body- cavity aud opening in front 
of the mouth. This proboscis-slicath contains a corpus- 
culur fluid, the rompression of wliicli causes the proboscis 
to evert, Tho whole of the proboscis is never everted, tho 
hinder part being solid and muscular, aud attached to tho 
w'all of the proiiosciS'-shcatli. It is introverted, os if one 
were to push in the finger of a glove from the top inwards. 
The everted portion is either armed at the tip with a 
sharp silicioiis stylet, or has its surface provided with 
“ nemalocysts ” or thread cells similar to thi)sc of tho Hydro- 
zoa, which discharge stinging rods. The proboscis has both 
a taolile and aggressive function ; it is often shot out so 
forcibly that it is detached from its sheath ; even then it 
may retain its vitality for some time, creeping about like 
an independent worm. 

Tho opening of the moutli is distinct from that of the 
proboscis-slicatli ; it leads into a straight sacculated alimen- 
tary canal ending in an anus. The nervous system attains 
a high development, and a circulatoiy system is present. 
Excretory organs, in the form of a pair of coiled lubes, ore 
'found. The sexes arc usually distinct. The development 
in some spc(ncs is direct, but in others a special larval 
form, tlic rilidium, appears. The pilidium is a free-swim- 
ming ciliated larva, shaped like a helmet with e.ar-lappcts 
:ind spike, the last being either a strong flagellum or a tuft 
of cilia. Round the alimentary canal of this larva the 
ncmcrtinc worm is gradually formed, fill at last it breaks 
through the larval skin. Some of those nemertines attain 
an enormous length, tho Sea Long-worm (Liwcws lonffissi- 
mua) being 14 feet long. Some secrete gelatinous tul)es 
in whicli they live. They feed chiefly on the polychale 
worms wliich inhabit tubes. Some, as Malacobdella, are 
parasitic in bivalve molluscs. All the nemertines arc very 
tenacious of life, and readily reproduce mutilated parts, 
such as the proboscis. 

NSBl'ESIS, a female Greek divinity, who appears to 
have been regarded as the personification of the righteous 
anger of tho gods. She is represented as inflexibly severe 
to the proud and insolent. According to Hesiod she was 
the daughter of Night. There was a famous temple sacred 
to her at Rliamiius, one of the denies of Attica, about sixty 
stadia distant from Marathon. 

NBMO'CSRA is a suborder of Dipteka, or two- 
wiiiged insects. The insects contained hi this suborder 
generally have an elongated foim, long slender legs, and 
large wings. Tho antennee are threadlike and composed 
of many joints; tlu^ are sometimes, especially in the 
males, fringed W’ith long hairs. The palps have four or 
five joints. The proboscis, except in tho Culicidae, is short 
and fieshy. The larvai have a perfectly distinct head; 
Uiey are often aquatic, but others live in galls. This sub- 
order contains the gnats (Culicidai), the midges (Cliirono- 
midoi), the daddy long-legs or crane-fiics (Tipulidce), the 
Mycetophilidse, whose laiA'se feed in fungi, the gall-midgcs 
(Cecldomyida)}, tho Psyebodidsa with hairy wings and body 
resembling motlis, and the Bibionidsa, w'hich resemble the 
fiics of the family Mascidse. The families Culicidio and 
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Bibioiiidos (Simulium) are bloodsuckers, and cause great 
annoyance in liot countries. 

NSN'NIUS, a monk of Bangor, who seems to have 
lived in^ tho first part of the ninth ccntuiy. Ho wrote a 
Latin history of Britain, styled “ Eulogium Britauiiise,” 
which appears to have boon sadly mutilated and interpo- 
lated by an ignorant transcriber, who signs himself “ Samm;),” 
and “ a disciplo of Beularius Preshy tor,” Arthur mid his 
twelve battles at the head of the Britons arc spoken of. 
The oldest MSS. are of the twelfth century. Nothing is 
known of Nennius, and for all practical purposes ho is 
useless. 

NSOCO'MIAN. in geology, is the name applied to tho 
lower division of tlio Cretaceous. Tho term is derived 
from Neocomium, the ancient name of Neuchatel in Swit- 
zerland, where the strata arc very well developed, aud 
separated into three divisions ; in this district and in other 
localities on the Continent the strata arc of marine origin. 
In Great Britain this typo of formation is altogether sub- 
ordinate to tho fluviatilo and estuarine typo. In the North 
British area Neocomiau strata of marine origin occur at 
Filey Bay in Yorkshire, but of diminutive thickness. This 
Speeton Clay, as it is called, is about 500 feet thick, aud 
is capable of being separated into three divisions, lower, 
middle, and upper Ncocomian, characterized by zones of 
special fossils, and correspouding with similar divisions on 
the continental area. Tho great thickness of beds of this 
age in England belong to the type of the southern district; 
they extend from the estuarine heels of the Purbcck through 
tho Wcalden upwards to the top of the Lower Grt^ensand, 
which is in part moi'ine and contains fossils that are 
characteristic of upper Neocomian rocks. The Purheek- 
Wealden series is considered to be the equivalent of the 
lower and middle divisions, tho W'calJ clay probably re- 
pn*senting the latter. 

NE'OGBNR, a term sometimes employed by Continental 
geologists to denote the Tertiary strata now commonly 
subdivided, and referred to ns Miocene and Pliockne. 

NEOLITHIC is the name applied to the later division 
of the stone age, w’hen early man had adopted })olif.hrd 
stone implements, and kept domestic animals. Sec Stone 
Age. 

NEO-PLA'TONZSBS. A combination of Hellenic and 
Oriental elements into a pliilosopliical religion rather than 
a philosophy, arose in Alexandria at the close of the second 
century. lu common with tho Jewush-Greek philosophers, 
such as Philo of Alexandria, and tho Neo-Pythagorcans, 
the Neo-Platonists lield the dualistic opposition of earthly 
and divine things — an abstract conception of God, exclud- 
ing all actual knowledge of the divine nature (the agnostic 
position), though admitting a sort of revelation called 
the “ ecstasy; ” a contempt for tlie world of sense, as the 
soul was hold to have descended from a superior world 
when it became linked with tlie body ; a belief in the exist- 
ence of intermediate beings or divine slates by whom God 
produces phenomena ; and tbo need for tlie ecstatic state 
nforementionod, to be attained by ascetic practices, when 
the soul, emancipate from earthly restraints, was inti- 
mately in communion with God. 

Ainmonios Sakkas (175-250), a mere porter who car- 
ried bales, as his nickname shows, brought up as a Chris- 
tian, returned to the older faith when he had become 
learned, and founded this school, the germs of wliich may 
be traced to the teaching of the Jew Philo. Ho was tbo 
teacher of the great ITotinos, who really developed and 
organized it into a lofty faith, which became a perilous 
idval to Christianity. Plotinos (203-262) taught at Rome, 
and his works were edited by Porphyry (Porphurios). 
Allhougb be believed be bad Plato's authority for his teach- 
ing, be manifestly goes far beyond bis master, and espe- 
cially whore Plato styles tbo Platonic ideas gods, and the 
idea of the Good the highest god ; for PlCtinos teaches 
81 
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tbnt beyond the Platonic ideas and above tliem lies the 
one, th(i Good and Wise, from whom these ideas (or iini- 
vcr'sals) are but emanations. The origin of the wtii ld, the 
fundamental prublcm of plillusophyf was settled by Pld- 
tinos thus: God made the world ; but he could not make 
it out of notliing, and as in the system of Plotinos God 
included all the universe, he must have made it out of his 
own substance. It is identical with him in essence, though 
not in a^t ; it is, in fact, the manifestation of his intelli- 
gence. God is the only existence; wo and all inatGrinl 
things are but phenoinciia of his existence. God is en- 
tirely beyond our knowledge, for how can the finite and 
temporary grasp the infinite and eternal? But, pleads 
Plotinos, by long trains of tljought or by asceticism, by love, 
]>y prayer, or by music the soul may bo so purified as to 
shake ofl* its mortal coil for a few brief moments, and to 
realize its identity with God. This is tlie state of ecstasy. 
Porphyry, his pupil, admits tliat Plotinos himself attaiued 
it, so for as lie knew, only a few times. And yet no one 
could be more eager than he to be quit of the body. He 
Ubcd to say he “ blushed tliat ho hud a hody/^ and when 
he lay in his death-agony ho exclaimed, “ 1 urn struggling 
to free the divinity fettered within me.” 

By the most rigorous use of the Platonic dialectics Plu- 
linos arrived at his famous conception of God s nature as 
a Trinity. An angry dispute long raged as to whether 
the Christians or the Nco-Platonists were the first to for- 
mulate the Triune nature of God, each asserting that the 
otlier had copied its highest dogma (see M. Jules Simon’s 
compendious “History of the Schools of Alexandria,” 
vol. i. pp. 308-341). Plotinos argued thus: the whole 
(•terually active world is seen to be manifestly governed by 
Jiitclligenco by any one W'lio meditates upon the causes of 
phenomena. Intelligence and activity arc therefore the 
Mttributes of God, tho soul of the universe. All living 
lliings arc his manifestation. But intelligence and activity 
are attributes of mind ; and therefore beyond the soul of 
tlie universe there must lie a divine mind, the Nous or 
eternal thought, wlieiice arise the divine intelligence and 
a(‘llvity constituting that soul ; and this second person of 
the Godhead, the Nous^ is also manifested, not in the 
world of sensible things, but in that of insensible things, 
the motionless incorporeal abstractions and ideas, images 
of tho eternal truth and thought wliencc they arise. 
But Plotinos pushes furtlicr. Thoughts demand a thinker 
and a something thought of, :i self and a not-self; oven 
this lofty abstraction of llie diviiuj mind cannot tliercfore 
hii the inmost nature of God, since nothing can be external 
to him. The third and highest person of tho Godhead is 
therefore Unity, neither existence, nor thought, nor any- 
thing tliat can be conditioned or predicated, tlie Absolute 
Koii-being, as Proklos calls it (jAvt though it may not 
be called Notliiug ; or, to use Hegel’s phrase (and Hegel is 
practically at one with tliis phase of Neo-Platonism), the 
first person of the Godhead is the Immanent Negative. 

Pluciiios was followed by liis pupils, AnicHns and tlie 
famous Porphyry (2.33-305), the latter taking up a dis- 
tinctly anti-Christian position, and writing a long treatise 
against Christianity, in fifteen books. Unfortunately this 
was publicly destroyed by the Emperor Theodosios, and we 
arc unable to gather its tenor. Coiiiiug from so learned, 
good, and philosophical a waiter as Porphyry, it would have 
been deeply interesting as showing the attitude of the best 
l>:igans towards the higher faith. The works of Porphyry 
ure elegant and imaginative, though obscure ; and it was 
considered that in collecting and editing the works of 
Plotinos he improved them in style and clearness. 

lambliclios, a native of Coole-Syria (died about 330), 
pupil of Porphyry, used Neo-Platonism and a large part 
of the Pythagorean speculation on number as dialectical 
weapons in favour of polytheism. He even added to the 
already large number of pagan gods from his stores of 


Oriental knowledge. With him aud after Idm the thenrgtc 
side of the question became rampant, and he styled him- 
self High Priest of tlie Universe, alTocting, moreover, to 
work miracles. Immoderate veneration for the grcat teach- 
ers (especially for lamblichos himself) soon prevailed. 
Among the disciples of lamblichos were d^desios, Chrusaii- 
tiiios, Maximus, f’riscus, Eusebios, Sopnter, Sallustius, aud 
the Emperor Julian, who reigned from the end of 861 to 
tlic midst of 363. Julian strove bard, but in vain, agaidst 
the all-cunqnering stream of Christianity; and after his 
death and the confirmation of Christianity os tlie state 
religion, the Neo-Plutonisls took refuge in a renewed study 
of science and criticism, especially of Aristotle and IMato. 
Plutarch, the son of Nestorios (died about 433), and his 
pupil Surianos, and their disciples, llicroklos of Alex- 
andria and Proklos (Lat. Proclua\ born at CoiiKtantinople 
A.D. 412, are the chief of this latter school of tlie later 
Neo-Platonists, wliiuli was hold at Athens. With Proklos 
faith is definitely placed abovi'. sdenee, and reason becomes 
the expositor of belief. That is to say, philosophy is 
abandoned. Marinos, Asklepiodotos, and llegias were 
pupils of Proklos, aud Damaskios followed them as presi- 
dent of the school till 523, when the Emperor Justinian for- 
bade any furtbm* instruction in philosophy at Athens. All 
tho leaders emigrated to Persia, but failing to find fvecdoin 
of opinion there they returned to Greece. After this 
nothing remained but to prepare the careful coinnuaitarics 
ou Plato and Aristotle wliicli carried Greek jihilusopby 
through tlie dark ages. 

In the reign of Charles I. a curious and very interesting 
writer, the Rev. Dr. Henry More (1014-87), who de- 
clined preferment in the church that he might devote him- 
self to working out his ideals, endeavoured to combine tho 
teachings of Neo-Platonism with those of Christianity, in 
what he called a “ Christiano-Platonicall Display of Life ” 
(1642), a work which is none the clearer for ladng in verse. 
Christian Platonism, however, interesting as it is as a 
cariosity, never took root, and perhaps More never liad a 
disciple. 

NEOPTOL'XSMOS (also called Purrhos^ possibly he- 
c.auHe he had red hair), the sun of the famous Achilles, was 
so called because ho came late into that war (Gr. wos, 
late; pohrnos, w’ar). His presence was necessary to ter- 
minate it, so oracles declared; and Odusseus therefon? 
brought him over to Asia from tlie court of his graiidfatlKT 
LukomfidGs, He was one of those who were concealed 
within the wooden liursc, and it w'as he wlio killed the aged 
King Priam of Troy. At tho fall of Troy he received 
AiidromacliO, the widow of Hcklor, as part of his share cJ 
tho booty. He married us his second wife IlcrmionO, 
daughter of Menelaos, and soon after this marriage was 
murdered at Delphi ; but why he had gone there or why 
he was murdered is uncertain. Half a dozen accounts arc 
given. He was worshipped at a shrine there as a hero. 

NEO*PYTHAOOBE'ANS. Cicero names, as the 
first renewer of Pythagoreaiiism, P, Nigidius Figulus, of 
Alexandria '(about B.i;. 50) ; and tho school thus continued 
under Augustus, producing several works falsely attributed 
to the earlier Pythagorean school. A'branch of the Eclec- 
tics, led by Sotion, also took up Neo-Pytliagorean doctrines. 
But tho chief leaders were Apcdlonius of Tyana, and ^foder- 
atus of Gadcs, who flourished In the time of Nero, and 
Nichumaclios of Gerasa in Arabia, who lived under the 
Autoninos. The latter's teaching has been preserved for 
ns better than that of his companions. I’liotius quotes Ids 
explanation of the numbers up to ten : — Gae, as meaning 
God, reason, goodness, unity, form, &c. ; two, as meaning 
matter, evil, duality, change, &c., and so on; and we learn 
that the etliical problem is only to he solved by retirement 
from contact with impurity, and the search for reunion 
with God. 

ApollOuios is BO transfigured by the romance of Philos* 
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tratos, wliidi he wrote to amuse the Kinpross Julia DomnUf 
wife of Sr}>tiimTiB Severus, that it is diflicult to pfather the 
truth as to his teaching, A fragment preserved by Euse- 
bius tells us that Apollonios distinguished between the gods 
of Olympus and the one God who exists behind and beyond 
all tilings and all gods ; who, unlike tlieni, needs no sacri- 
fices and no worship, who ought not oven to be named, but 
only apprehended by meditation and the reason. All 
eurthly things, ourselves included, are too inixjurc to ap- 
proach the supreme deity. 

NEOT'TIA, a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Neottia Nidus-avis (bird s-ncst orchis) is 
the only British species of this genus. The whole plant 
is of a pale reddish-browu ; tlio root formed of many thick 
lleshy fibres, from the extremities of which yonng plants 
are produced. The stem is about a foot high, with sheath- 
ing brown scales. It lias no leaves. 

NBOZO'ZC (from Gr. nco/r, new, and zoe. life) is the 
name npjdied to the later subdivision of geolo^cal time, 
wherein the modern types of animals appeared, and during 
which the organic world has assumed its present aspect ; 
it embraces both the Mksozoic and Oainozoio Kras. 


1 1 - 4 , (F 


Geological time is thus separated into two mmn divisions, 
tlie J'alctozoic^ or the epoch of ancient life, and Neozoic^ 
or epoch of new or modern life ; a great contrast exists 
between the two. I’lio Balacozoic was essentuilly an ago 
of invertebrates, only towards its close did the vertebrates 
appear, and then only tho lower orders. During Neozoic 
time, although the invertebrati's continue in great numbers 
of remarkable, diversity, yet diflering largely from those of 
Uic Palwozoic, they are inferior in size and power to the ver- 
tebrates, which since their introduction have kept on steadily 
iissumiiig more and more importance. The contrast that 
exists iu runny of the orders of animals is also striking. 
Neozoic corals have their radiating septa in multiples 
of live or six (Sexpartita) ; only a few of tho rugoso 
(Qimdripartita) corals linger on to the cretaceous. Neozoic 
echinodeniis arc mostly free, as the lichiuoids and Asteroids; 
_ ^ but the stalked forms, crinoids, 

^ ^ also occur — those, however, 
have plumose or feathered 
nrina, contrasting strongly with 
tlic compact cystids and blastids 
of the Balfcozoic. Among tho 
Mollusca, although daring the 
earlier Neozoic, the lainelli- 
branchs and brachiopods exist 
iu about equal uumbers, yet 
during the later stages and in 
Ciduris intprmrilirt,nn I'clii- modern times tlie former vastly 
formatbu!*'*"'” predominate; several genera 

are figured in the Plate, os 
Ostrea, riiolodomya, Pecten, Mya, Tvigonia, VenericardLa, 
and Cylhcrca. Neozoic latnellibrauclis have mostly a 
posterior braathing siphon, Neozoic brachiopods havi 
sloping sliould(?ra, like the geucra Tercbratula ; tl»i 
Palfpozoic forms had mostly a straight hinge and square 
shoulders, like the genus Productus. Land and fresh-watci 
ga.steropods apjjear in Neozoic time in addition to marine 
forms previously prevalent. Carnivoi’ons gastcropods (marine) 
with beaked shells were in tho ascendant during this era ; 
several genera are figured in tho Plate, ns Trochus, Cypriea, 
Volnta, Turbo, and Murex. The Cephalopoda had an 
extraordinary development during the earlier Neozoic. The 
Dibrancliiata are peculiar to this era, and during the later 
stages and in modern seas they predoininato over the 
Tetrabranehiato. Of the latter or shelled ceplialopods only 
coiled forms are found in the Neozoic; Ammonites, figurad 
in the Plate, is the most abundant genus. Bclemuitcs, also 
figured, represout the Dibrancliiata division. Tlie Crustacea 
are represented in the earlier stages by Hlacrouraiis, which 
ore supplemented later on by Brachyourans or our modem 
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short-tailed crabs. The ancient order of Trilobltes have 
no representatives. 

Among the Vertebrata, the fishes and amphibians of tho 
Palaiozoic become qnito subordinate to the reptiles, mam- 
mals, and birds, which successively make their appearance 
in the Neozoic. Tho ganoid and jilacoid fish of the Palaeo- 
zoic, though still represented, bccomo gradually supplanted 
by the prevalent modern telcusl(>ans or bony fishes. 

NBPAL\ a native kingdom, n(%upying tho sontlierii 
ranges of the Himalayas, beyond tlie northern boundary of 
British India. It extends from 20" 25' to 30® 17' N. lat., 
and from 80° 15' to 88° 15' K. Ion., and is bounded on the 
north by Tibet; on the east by Sikkim and the British 
district of Darjeeling; on the south by the British districts 
of Basti, Gorakhpur, Chumpamn, Mozufrcrpore,l)urbhunga, 
Bliagalpnr and Purncah ; on the south-west by Ondh, and 
on t}ie*wcst by the British district of Aumaum. Its longtli 
from cast to west is about 550 miles, and its breadth about 
160 miles, having an area of about 84,500 square miles. 
The principal territorial divisions are Murang, Cliaynpur, 
MakmanI, Khatang, Nopal Proper, Gnrklia, Khachi, and 
Maliburn. The territory exliibits great diversity of surface 
and climate, and corresponding djlicrcnces of vegetable and 
animal life ; it is traversed by several considerable streams, 
and is divided into five parallel zones. The principal 
rivers which traverse Nepal are the Ivarimli, Gandak, 
Tristtl'Ganga, Buri-Gandak, Kosi, Gogra and Bagmati. 
most of them rising in the highlands of Tibet. Along its 
southern border extends the Tarai, a long narrow strip of 
marsby forest and jungle, about 20 miles broad ; beyond this 
is a forest region producing a groat variety of valuable 
timber. Beyond this again the country becomes more hilly 
and continues to rise in terraces. Still fuitlier north theiw 
begin to assume a mountainous choi'acter, beyond and above 
whieli rises the great Snowy Ibingo, where are found Mount 
Everest (20,002 feet), Dliawalagiri (26,802 feet), Gosain- 
than, Kanehinjunga (28,156 feet), aud others, the highest 
peaks iu the world. Among tho mountains oi'o several 
inliabited valleys, varying in height from 3000 jo 6000 
feet above the plains of Bengal. Of these tho valley of 
Nepal I’roper is perhaps the largest, being 12 miles long 
and 9 miles broad. It is bounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains, and its undulating surface is covered wdlh a 
ricli expanse of cultivated land, watered by numerous wind- 
ing streams and studded with villages and towns. Tho 
valley has the appearance of a lake bed, and Hindu records 
describe it as having been so at some foi*mer time. 

The climate of Nepal, notwithstanding its low latitude, 
from its great and vaiying elevations above tho level of tlw 
sea, is characterized by the widcht extremes in difTerent 
parts, and all dcgi’oes of temperatnre, from tho cold of 
Siberia to the burning heat of the African desert, may be 
experienced in a day or two’s journey. Generally, however, 
Iho climate resembles in some respects that of Southern 
Europe. Tho seasons are tliose of Upper Indio, but the 
rains commence earlier and set in from the south-east. In 
the Tarai, putrid fever is common and fatal from the 
middle of Marcli to the middle of November. 

Tho mineral productions of this country are varied and 
important. Copper and iron mines are worktul in tlie hills, 
and lead, arsenic, and bnilding stone abound. Mines of 
sulphur are said to bo numerous, but little is known about 
them. Tlie manufactures include utensils of copper, brass, 
and iron, the casting of bells and the fabrication of cutler}*, 
ordiiauce, guns and swords, also coarse cotton- cloth and 
paper. Iron, copper, ivory, timber, hides, rice, ginger, wax, 
honey, cardamoms, and fruits are exported. 

Thu revenue is said to be about 1,000,000 nipecs, and 
the popniation, about 3,000,000, consists of Gurkhas, 
Newars, Bhutias, and aboriginal mountain tribes. I'lie 
Gurkhas are tho ruling race and are Hinduized Turtar.s ; 
tho Newars, chiefly confined to Nepal Proper, ore agiicul- 
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lurists, traders, and artisans — they have Chinese features ' 
and arc also of Tartar origin ; the Blmtias inhabit llie 
itigliiir ranges adjoining Tibet. All chisses drink spiritu-' 
0 U 8 liquors to excess, and most of the domestic servants 
are slaves. Tim language si»olvcn by the Gurkhas is a 
mountain dialed of llindi called Prahatiya; the dialed of 
the Nuwars is peculiar to themselves ; II industuiii, however, 
is generally undfistood. 

The chief towns an? Katmandu, the capital, 4,78 i feet 
in elevation and the headquarters of the resident, having a 
]iopulation of about 50,000 souls, Lalita-Patan, Bhatga<in, 
Guikha, , lamia and lilakwanpur. This country is almost 
entirely unexplored, owujg to the watchful vigilance and 
jealousy manifestcjd by the j uling race in respect to intru- 
sion from without, 'i'he Ilritish government practically 
has no influence over Nopal, and except the resident nt ICat- 
maiulu, no Knglisliinaii can enter, much more explore the 
country, and no survey can be executed, nor is the exact 
nature of the relations between Nepal and China correctly 
known, though it is said a mission with presents proceeds 
to China every five years. 

NBPAUL. See Nkpal. 

NEPENTHA'CB.ffi is an order of plants inhabiting 
the damper and warmer parts of Asia, and having at the 
end of the leaves large hollow bodies, funiislied with a lid, 
and containing W'ater, secreted from a peculiar glandular 
apparatus with which they arc lined. The only genus is 
Nepenthes, the I* JTf’HKii -plants of India, ('hiiiu, and 
the Malay Archipelago. This order belongs to the Moxo- 
iUiLAMYDE/U, being placed by Bcntliam and Hooker in the 
bame series with Cytinaceaj and Ariblolochiaceie. With 
these it agrees in having a syncarpous ovary, with nuinerous 
ovules in each cell or placenta. The di.stinctive characters 
au*e tliat the flowers are dia*ciuus, with a perianth of four 
parts ; the stanicns arc monadelphous, the ovary is supe- 
rior, and the ullnimcn of the seeds fleshy. 

NEPBN^THE, a kiiid of magic potion, mentioned by 
Greek and Homan jiocts, which was supposed to make per- 
sons forgcit their sorrows and rnisfortuiies. 

NEP'ETA, n genus of plants belonging to the order 
I^AuiAT.K. yepela Catai'ia (cat-mint) is native through- 
out the whole of Europe and middle Asia, and is plentiful 
in Britain. The wliolc plant has a strong smell, between 
mint and pennyroyal. Cats fire said to be fond of it, and 
hence it derives its name ; they roll themselves on it, and 
tear it to ]>ieces apparently with much pleasure. Nepeta 
Glechoma is the Gk(>[7M3 Ivy. Some of the species of 
Nepeta have pretty blossoms, and may be cultivated in tbe 
garden. 

NEPH'ELINE (Gr. nephelc, a cloud) is a complex 
silicate of alumina, soda, and potash, crystallizing in liexa- 
gonnl prisms. It is liglit coloured and has a vitreous or 
greasy lustre, 'with a specific gravity of about 2*5, and 
liarciness of jiearly fJ, Ncpheline is a rock-foniiing mineral 
allied to leucitc and sodalitc; it enters into the composition 
of several volcanic rocks, as phonolile, nepIicline-basaU^ 
&c., but it has also been found in sonic iiietainurphic rocks. 
EBPH'BZTE. SeedADK. 

NBP'XDJE. Sec Watku- scorpion. 

NB'POS, CORNSXZU8, a native of Verona, was a 
friend of Cicero, who sjicaks of him in several of his loiters. 
Nepos, however, w'as most intimate with romponius Atti- 
cua, whom he survived a few years, and whose life ho WTote. 
IJis cljief w*orks, including a complete *• History of Rome,” 
and a “ Life of Cicero ” and other treasures, are lost. The 
\\^ll-known “Lives of Great Commanders,” which is ascribed 
to him, is now generally believed to be rather a series of 
epitomes of the original work of Nepos, drawn up at the 
close of the f«»uvth century by a certain Probus, otherwise 
unknown. The lives of Atticus and Cato the Censor, the 
sole remains of tlio book “ I)e Ilistoricis Latinis,” are the 
only works of Nepos known to be genuine. This book, 


that of tho “ Great Commanders,” and fourteen others, on 
“ Kings,” on “ Poets,” on “ Linguists ” (“ Do Grammaticis”) 
&c., each book taking one category, together made up tho 
sixteen books of the “Illustrious AI on,” which earned for 
Nepos his p*cat renown. All is quite lost save the frag- 
inciits and the epitomes above mentioned. 

NEP'TUNE, the name given to the outermost planet of 
tho solar system. Wo refer to Solar Systkm for the 
numerical details which relate to its orbit. We have here 
ehiefly to describe the memorable circunistanccs of its dis- 
covery in 181(1. The history commences in 1820, ivhen 
the astronomer Bouviird of Paris prepared tables whereby 
tlie. motions of tbe three great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus, might be predicted. The movements of 
Jupiter and Satunj he found to agree well with the theory of 
gravitaliuii, but there were discrepancies in the case of 
Uranus. Long before tho discovery of Uranus as a planet, 
it had been frequently observed as a star, arid its place had 
bcim measured by Flamsteed and other astronomers. Tliesc 
e.arlicr observations could not bo harmonized with the 
niodeni ones made since Hersebers discovery that Uranus 
was really a planet. Bouvard therefure discarded the 
older observations, and based his tables entirely on those 
recently made. A few years more, however, and Uranus 
began to^ deviate from the places indicated by Bouvard’s 
tables, and in 1811 the error amounted to four minutes. 
This is perhaps a small quantity from a non -astronomical 
point of view. It is less than the scu'enth part of tho 
appai'cnt diameter of the moon, but with astronomical 
instruments it becomes vety large and appreciable, and 
could not bo overlooked even iverc it only one-lenth os 
great. In 1 845 a young and then unknown French rnathe- 
umlician (Leverrier) commenced to investigate the movo- 
nicnts of Uranus. IIo ro-cxainiru'd the whole of Bonvard’s 
calculations, but only to confirm tho existence of the gn^at 
discrepancy. He then sought whether any orbit could 
be found for Uranus which would account for the obser- 
vations when allowance was made for the perturbations 
produced by Jupiter and by Saturn, the action of other 
planets being inappreciable. No orbit fulfilling the con- 
ditions was found to exist. Some other source of disturb- 
ance must then be songlit, and all analogy suggested that 
this must be due to the attraction of some other and un- 
known planet. It seemed plain that the orbit of this new 
planet could not lie between those of Saturn and Uranus, 
because then vSatuni would have been disturbed as well as 
Uriinus. The disturbing planet must therefore lie outsido 
Uranus, and after profound lalutur Ijcvcrricr ascertained 
what tho orbit must be, and that the planet's longitude 
would be 326® as seen from tlic earth at the beginning of 
1847. Guided solely by his theoretical investigations, 
Leverrier wrote early in September, 1840, to Dr. Guile of 
Berlin, requesting him to searcli the heavens in the spot 
indicated. On a night ever memorable in the annals of 
astronomy (23rd September, 1840), Dr. Gnllc pointed his 
telescope according to leverrier s direction and soon found 
an object which, by its movements and by its planetary 
disc, proclaimed Uiat Leverrier had made a discovery 
hardly surpassed in the history of science. Tho orbit of 
the planet which disturbed Uranus had also been calculated 
independently by Mr. Adams of Cambridge, and from his 
results a telescopic search for the planet had been under- 
taken by Professor Challis. The plan adopted by Cliallis 
was that of trying to detect liie planet's route among tho 
stars, by determining tljc relative position of all the stars 
in the neighbourhood. It appeared subsequently that 
Challis had actually observed tho planet on tho 4th 
and 12 th August, but the observations were not reduced, 
and so the fact that tho planet was observed did not appear. 
I’rofcBsor Newcomb has summed up tbe relative claims of 
Adams and Leverrier on this question when he writes : — 
“ As between Leverrier and Adams tbe technical right of 
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priority in this wonderful invest i"ation lay with I.cvfirrier, ' 
although Adams had preceded him by nearly a year, for 
the double reason that the latter did not publish his results 
before the discovery of the planet, and that it was by the 
directions of Lcvcn’icr to Dr. Gallo that the discovery was 
actually made. But this d«)es not diminish the credit due 
to Mr, Adams for his boldness in attacking, and his skill in 
successfully solving, so noble a problem. The spirit of true 
ficicnco is advancing to a stage in which contests about 
priority m'e looked upon as below its dignity. Discoveries 
are made for the benefit of mankind, and If made independ- 
ently by several persons, it is fitting that each should receive 
all the credit due to success in making it. Wc should con- 
sider Mr. Adams as entitled to the same unqualified ad- 
miration which is duo to a solo discoverer, and whatever 
claims to priority ho may have lost by the more fortunate 
Loverrier will bo compensated by the sympathy which 
must ever bo felt towards the talented young student in his 
failure to secure for his work that immediate publicity 
which was due to its interest and importance.” 

After some months of observation the orbit of Neptuno 
was siifBciently known to enable its path to be traced in 
the heavens, and thus it liecaine possible to see whether 
Neptune, like Uranus, had (‘ver b(^en observed as a fixed 
star before its planetary nature was known. Neptune 
being a small object tlicrc was not much reason for antici- 
pating success ; but when its place was traced back to the 
year 1795, it was found to coincide so closely with a star 
observed by Lalando on the 10th May, 1795, that a search 
fur Lalande s star was made. It was not found ; the place 
indicated by Lalando was vacant. That this was the planet 
was thus rendered highly ])rohable, and the probability 
rose to certainty when liiilandc's manuscripts wore consulted. 
It was then found that he had observed this object both 
on the 8th and lOtli of IMay, hut that as there was a dis- 
crepancy between th(^ two results ho had discarded the 
former entirely, and put a query to the latter. The dis- 
crepancy we now SCO to have k^cn due to tho planet’s 
motion in the interim. If Lalandc had trusted to his own 
obscn'ations lie would inevitably have discovered the planet 
and made his name immortal, but then such an accidental 
discovery would liavo deprived tho world of that magnificent 
exhibition of mathematical skill, and that consummate 
proof of the law of gravitation which Adams and Loverrier 
imvc afforded. Sciunco must ever rejoice that Lalando did 
not discover Neptune. 

Neptune has a disc about 3'^ in diameter, of a pale- 
blue colour ; no markings have been seen upon it. One 
satellito has been detected, its orbit being circular, with 
tho following elements ; — 

Mean daily motion, 61*25679** 

Teriodic time, ....... 5*87690 

Distance (Log. A-*l*d7814), . . 16*276" 
Inclination of orbit, ..... 145** 7' 

Longitude of node, 1860, . . . 184® 30' 

Increase in 100 years, .... 1® 24' 

NEP'TUNS (Lat. Neptunui)^ a Roman marine divin- 
ity, whose attributes are taken from the Greek PoskidOm. 
The etymology of the name is doubtful. We may compare 
tho form of the word Nept-unus (Nept-umnus) with Port- 
umnus, Vert-umnus, and the word al-umuns; but the 
incanlug or origin of the root Nept or Nep scorns uncertain. 
Tho sculptors give a certain degree of roughness tO" the 
statues of Neptuno. His hair was usually somewhat in 
disorder, and the whole of his figure was represented as 
exceedingly powerful and muscular. 

NEP'TUNXBTB, in geology, a term applied to tho 
followers of Werner, the celebrated mineralogist of Frei- 
berg in Saxony. In the Wernerian system it was main- 
tained that all rocks, whether stratified or unstratified, 
were formed by tho action of water— that all were either 


chemical or mechanical aqueous deposits. Hence the 
followers of Wemer, in their controversy with tho disciples 
of Dr. Hutton, who upheld as strenuously tlie igfieous 
origin of all rocks (and were known os tho Vulcanists), 
were generally known by tho name of Neptunists (from 
Neptune, tho mythical god of tho sea). Later research, 
however, has distinctly shown tliat tho doctrine of neither 
of the rival schools can bo regarded as altogether correct ; 
and there is no longer any doubt that both igneous and 
aqueous agencies have played an important part in arrang- 
ing tho materials of the earth's crust as at present observed. 
See Geology, 

yUB BUD'DA. See Naruada. 

NEBS'ZDA! is a family of marine polyohato woms 
belonging to the suborder Ekiiantia. In this family the 
body is long and slender, the head has four eyes, two ten- 
tacles, and two large jointed palps. Tho protrnsible pharynx 
is armed with two large jaws. Nereis is very common on 
the sca-coast, under rucks or in the sand. Some of the 
species of this genus are extremely beautiful, especially 
the Pearly Nereis (iVereix margaritacea\ which has irides- 
cent blue and pearly pink tints. The Lurg or White-rag 
Worm (Kephthgs ceecaX common on British coasts, also 
belongs to this family. 

NB'BBXDS, nymphs of the sea (i.e. tlie Mediten*anean, 
&c.), were the daughters of Nereus and Doris. The Nereids 
are said by most ancient writers to have been fifty in num- 
ber. They were originally represented as beautiful nymplis ; 
but they were afterwards described with tho attributes of 
mermaids. Tho Nereids are to be distinguished from tlie 
Okcanids, nymphs of the greater ocean, beyond tho pillars 
of Hercules. Thetis, the mother of Achilles, is ustLilIy 
held to be a Nereid. 

NE'RBUS, a marinci divinity of Greece (of tho older or 
Titanic gods), son of Pontos, by tho primeval earth goddess 
Gala, and father of the fifty Nereids, by the Titan goddess 
Doris, He dwelt at the bottom of tlie iEgoan Sea, of which 
ho was the ruler, and his power of prophecy gave him tho 
title of the “ wise ancient of the sea.” 

NEM, ST. FXLXPPO BE*, born in 1515 of a noble 
Florentine family, took holy orders in Rome, where he early 
distinguished himself by his works of charity, lie was tlie 
founder of “ Oratorios ” or sacred musical entertainments, 
BO called from his private oratory, where those perform- 
ances took place. The design of Neri in tliese perform- 
ances was to attract the worldly by interspersing snitabk 
music among the week-day services which ho held at 
Rome, and thus a scliool of sacn*d musical drama arose. 
He founded a congregation or order which took the name 
of “ Fathers of tho Oratory.” This institution was approved 
by the Pope, Gregor)' Xlil., in 1676, and soon spread over 
France, Italy, and other countries. Neri, after resigning 
the generalship of bis congregation to his discipio Baronitus 
— afterwards cardinal — died in 1696. Some of his letters, 
and his “ Ricordi,” or advice to yonth, have been published. 
Neri was canonized by Gregory XV. in 1622. The Con- 
gregation of the Oratory of St. Philip, which Father Faber 
introduced into England in 1849, must not he confuseil 
with the French congregation of tho same name, founded 
by tho Cardinal do Berulle. 

NE'RO (Aero Claudius Cmar Drusus G&rmanicus\ 
tho sixth of tho Roman emperors, was born at Antinm in 
I.Atium, in the latter end of a.d. 87, nine months after tlie 
death of Tiberius. He was the son of Lucius Domitins 
Aheuobarbus and tho yonngi'r Agrippina, the daughter of 
Gcrmanicus Caesar, and was originally named Lucius Domi- 
tius. After the death of Domitius and of a second hnsband, 
Crispus Passienns, Agrippina married her uncle the Em- 
peror Glaudins. The emperor gave his daughter Octavia 
in maiTiagc to her son Lucius, and subsequently adopted 
him, when he took tho names of Nero Claudius, &c. 

On the death of Claudius, a.d. 54, Nero succored to 
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the sovereign power by the arts of Jiis mother Agrippina, 
who thought by this to obtain tho chief maiiagemeut of 
affairs. Under tho direction of Seneca, who Lad been 
Nero’s master, and that of Burrhus, the first five years of 
his reign were distinguished by justice and clemency. His 
motlier was enraged to find that her power over liini became 
weaker every day, and his neglect of his wife Octjiviji, 
find his criminal love of Actb. a woman of low birth, 
widened tlie breach between them. The murder of Britan- 
nic u a, tho disinherited son of the late emperor, whom 
Agrippina threatened to set on tho imperial throne in place 
of her son, forms the commencement of that long catalogue 
of crimes wliich disgraced Nero’s reign. 

Nero soon broke through all restraints, and his love for 
roppma, wliom he had seduced from Otho, led him to 
the murder of his motlier. 
Toppaea perceived that 
she could not hope to be- 
come liis wife while Agrip- 
pina was alive, and she 
prevailed on Nero to con- 
sent to his in other’s death. 
Seneca did not hesitale 
to palliate or justify this 
abominable crime (Tacitus, 
“ Annales,” xiv. 11). 

In the eighth year of 
his reign Nero hwt his best 
conuseilor, Burrhus, and 
Coin of Nero. Seneca witlidrcw from the 

British Musmim. Actual Siao. where his enormous 

■ wealth was calculated to 

excite tho «’nvy even of the emperor. About tho sjune 
time Nero divorced Octavla and married Poppie/i, and soon 
after put to death Octavia on a fitJsc accusation of adul- 
tery and treason. 

In the tenth year of Nero’s reign, A.i>. fid, Rome was 
almost destroyed by fire. Though Nero did all he could 
to assist those wlio had sufiered from this calamity, ho 
did not escape the suspicion of having himself set lire to 
tlie city, hut the charge appears exceedingly improbable, 
lie had the city rebuilt in a more handsome manner than 
before, and with wider streets, and lumsolf constructed the 
enormous Golden House ” (never finished), the largest 
palace in the world. Tho Christians were currently Iw- 
llevcd to bo tin? authors of the fire, and numbers of them 
were seized and put to death with cruel tortures. Many 
were bound to poles with tarred bands, and thus set alight 
in the gardens of the Vatican hill, and it is said Nero looked 
oil at this horror. 

In the following year, A.i>. C5, a conspiracy w'as formed 
for the purpose of placing Piso upon tlic throne, but it w'as 
discovered, and the principal conspii'ators were put to death. 
Among oiliers who suilbnid on this occasion were Lucan 
and Seneca. In tlio same year Poppsca died of a kick 
which slic received from her brutal liusband. Nero appears 
to liave lost his reason, if history is to bo believed, and to 
have become little better than a raging madman. The 
same result is very frequently obsen’ed to follow tho pos- 
session of absolute power. Ilenceforivard every month saw 
some noble or distinguislied man banished or killed ; and 
the public hate grew strong against tlie monster. 

During the latter part of his reign Nero entliusiastically 
engaged in thcatricul performances, and in contending for 
tlie prizes at tlie public games. He visited the chief cities 
of (Ircece, and received no less than 1800 crow'us for his 
victoric's in the public games there. Soon after his 
return to Italy, Viudex, who commanded the legions in 
Gaul, declared against his authority, now everywhere 
execrated ; and his example was followed by Golba, who 
commanded in Spain. Tlie prmtoriaii cohorts at Rome 
espoused tho cause of Galba (a.d. 68). Nero at once fled 


for his life, but being overtaken by bis pursuers ns he lay 
concealed in the cellar of a house of one of his freedmen 
be stabbed liimsclf, and expired almost as soon us they 
arrived. During his reign the empire enjoyed in general a 
profound state of peace. In tho east the Parthians were 
defeated by Corbulo ; and in the west the Britons, who had 
risen in arms under Buadicen, were again reduced to sub- 
jection by Suetonius Paulinns. Sec BoAincEA. 

NfiRTA, BIAKCUS COCCSTOS, the thirteenlll 
Roman emperor, was horn at Narnia, in Umbria, in a.o. 
32. (Ilia grandfather, consul in 22, W'as n great favourite 
with Tiberius, and one of the most celebrated jurists of his 
age.) Neiwa was employed in offices of trust and honour 
during the reigns of Vespa.siaii and Titus, but be iiicnrn-d 
the suspicion of Domitian, and was banished by him to 
Tarentum. 

On tho assassination of Domitian on tho IStli of Sep- 
fember, a.i>. 96, Nerva was proclaimed by the soldiers and 
peo])le, and quietly succeeded to the sovereign power, llis 
mild and equitable administration fonricd a contrast with 
the sanguinary nale of his predec(‘ssor. But the prajtorian 
cohorts, who had been indulged by Domitian, were liostilo 
to him, and in order to strcngtlieu himself Ik! adopted a 
man of nbilily and courage, Trajan, as his successor, and 
asHociatVd him in the government. Nerva died in the 
beginning of a.i>. 98, after a reign of sixteen months and 
nine days. 

NER^VIX» a powerful, brave, and warlike Belgic Gaul- 
ish tribe, whose territory extended from the Sambre to the 
ocean, including tlie forests of the Ardennes. In tlieir 
great battle with Julius Caesar, b.c. 68, they fought so 
fiercely that only 600 were left alive out of 60,000 men 
bearing arms. 

NIAVOHS SYSTIBM consists of (1) nervous matter 
or ganglia^ such as the brain and spinal cord ; (2) special 
apnaratusos in the organs of sense, in muscle, and in glands, 
called ttrmiml organa ; and (3) nervea or cords connect- 
ing tlie ganglia and the terminal organs. I'lie general 
functions of tho ganglia have been ah'cady described under 
Brain. 

1. Nerves. — These are while cords found ramifying in 
almost every tissue and organ of the body. Wlieii a bit of 
nerve connected with the lirain or spinal cord is examined 
microscopically it is found to consist of niimitc fibres vary- 
ing in diameter from Iho to the 

(see fig. 2 in Plate), Eacli nerve-fibre consists of tliree ])arls 
— (l)an external sheatli; (2) within this the medullary slicatli 
or white substance; and (3) in the centre a delicate fibre 
(see description on Plate). In the nerves of the sympa- 
thetic system the fibres have no white snhstanee or ex- 
ternal sheath. If tho central portion of a nerve-fibre b(5 
traced to the brain or spinal cord, or indeed to any nerve- 
centre, it is found to end in the process or pole of a iicrve- 
cell, while in the outer parts of the body it is fimiui to end 
in muscle, bloodvessel, gland, skin, or sense organ. Tho 
fibres in a neiTe are bound together by delicate tissue, and 
the structure may not be inaptly compared to that of a 
tclegi-uphic cable containing nnmerous wires. 

2. Nerve^cells, — Tlie other essential constituent of Ylu! 
nervous system is various minnte bodies called nerve-cells. 
They may be spherical, ovoidal, or irregularly triangular 
(sec fig. 3 on Plate), and they arc bound together by 
connective tissue, bloodvessels, and neiTe-fibres, so ns to 
form the grag matter seen on cutting into the brain or 
spinal cori The white matter of these great centres con- 
sists of delicate nerve fibres. 

3. The special property of a nerve-fibre or of a nerv'e is, 
tliat it may be irritated or excited, and when this occurs 
some kind of change is transmitted along the nerve. Tho 
nerve is said to bo irritable or excitable^ and the change 
sent along it is called the nerve force. This nervc-force 
travels along the fibres with a velocity of about 90 feet per 
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second in cold-blooded animals, snch as tlie fror;, and about 
200 feet per second in man and other warm-blooded crea- 
tures. A nerve may be irritated in many ways, such as 
by touch or pressure, by electricity, or by the chemical 
action on it of many substances, as, for example, common 
salt ; but in whatever way it may be irritated, some change 
is sent along it to its termination, and what then occurs 
depends on the apparatus or structure at the end of the 
i)jfrve. Thus, if the nerve end* in a muscle the result will 
be contraction of the muscle; if in a gland, secretion ; if 
ill a bloodvessel, cliango in the calibre of the vessel ; if in 
the brain, consciousness or feeling of some kind, such as heat 
or pain, or touch, or taste, or smell, or light, or sound ; 
and if, as in a few fishes, in an electric organ, there will bo 
an electric discharge. Nerves that convey impressions in- 
wards to the Centres arc called senior// nerves, whilst those 
that carr}’^ impressions outwards are called rnotor^ if they 
go to musedes ; »ecrelort/^ if tliey go to glands; and mso- 
•motoi\ if they end in bloodvessels. 

4. The terminal or (fans are slructnres in the senses 
adapted to receive speeinl kinds of stimuli. Such are the 
retina or nervous tunic in the eyeball, connected by the 
optic nerve with the brain, and specially susceptible to 
vibrations of light ; the arrangements for the reeoption of 
sound waves in the ear, for sapid substances in tho tongue, 
for odorous matters in the nose, and for contact or touch 
in the skin. It matters not how* these ((‘niiinal arrange- 
ments, or the nerves connected wdth them, be stimu- 
lated, the result is always the same. Thus, wdielher the 
optic nerve bo stimulnt(‘(i by tho aidion of light on the 
retina of the eye, or by pricking, cutting, pinching, or irri- 
tated by electricity, the result is not pain, hut a sensation 
of light or of colour, tho reason being that wdien the mes- 
sage carried by that particular neiTo reaches tho brain, it 
always arouses the appropriate mode of consciousness, that 
of light. Tlic same law holds good of all terminal organs 
and of the nerves connected with them. There are also 
terminal arrangements where the nerves end in muscles, or 
in glands, or in vessels, or in electrical organs, and they are 
specially fitted for setting these various mechanisms in 
action. Thus we may consider nerves as conductors ; the^' 
]«robably all conduct the same kind of change, and the re- 
sult depends on the mechanism in which they end. In a 
similar way copper-wire might be caused to conduct a 
current of electricity, which might drive a machine, or woyk 
a telephone, or perform electro-plating, or render an electric 
lamp luminous. 

6. Itejtex Actions. — Impressions made on sensory nerves 
are conveyed to iier\’e-centrcs, and these may or may not 
awaken coiiseiousness. If when we touch the foot of a 
sleeping person the leg is drawn aw*ay, wc liave a kind of 
motion called a reflex acU The person does not feel the 
touch, because lie is supposed to he in the unconsciousness 
of deep sle(*p ; lie therefore cannot, by an act of wdll, have 
moved the limb, and yet the limb Avas moved. This is 
■cx]dained by supposing that the nervous influenoe passed 
from tho point tickled or touched, say the sole of the foot, 
up the nerves of the leg to the spinal inaiTOw*, and there 
set up changes in the nerve-cells of tho gray matter in the 
ceiilro of that organ, which resulted in another influence 
being sent outw’aids along motor nerves to muscles, caus- 
ing these to contract. Such reflex mechanisms play aii 
important part in the physiology of the nervous system. 
The folloAving are some of the more common examples; — 
Motions of the mnscles in. any part of the trunks <ir limbs 
under the influenc»5 of sensory impresbions on the skin, 
such as tickling, pricking, &c. ; shuddering from cold, 
shuddering caused by gi'nting mdses, &c.; contraction of 
the pupil of ' the eye under tlio influcuee of light on tho 
retina ; winking from irritation of the nerves of the con- 
junctiva, tho mucous coA’ering of the cyehull; sneezing, 
from iiTitation of the nose ; spasm of the glottis, or cough- 


ing from irritation of the larynx or trachea; laughing* 
caused by tickling of the skin ; the first inspiration of the 
child at birth from the impression of cold on the nerves of • 
the skin ; the respiratory movements of the adult, as wlien 
a sudden blast of cold air causes a deep inspiration ; sack- 
ing in infancy ; all the complicated movements of swallow- 
ing; vomiting caused by irritation in the stomach, or on 
tickling tho fauces or throat with a feather; rhythmic 
movements of the heart and other organs ; the action of 
the sphincter muscles that guard the alimentary and other 
canals ; the expulsive efforts of tho uterus in parturition ; 
and many morbid actions, such ns cramps caused by irrita- 
tions in the alimentary canal ; the convulsions of childhood, 
induced by irritation in the gums ; dilatation of tlui pupil 
and the grinding of tho teeth from tho irritation of worms. 
Certain poisons and morbid changes, by increasing tho 
excitability of the gray matter of the cord, cause exagger- 
ated reflex movements. Such are the convulsive attacks 
caused by strychnia, the poison of Jiydrophobia, and tetanus 
or lockjaw, where the slightest irritation of tho skin, such 
as a moveTiiont of tho bed-elothcs, or of a sense organ, as 
of the car by the slamming of a door, may cause a violent 
attack of eouA-ulsive spasms. 

(i. Inhibitory or Jiestrainiuij yXetions. — It has been dis- 
covered that certain ni'n’cs, when stimulated, do not cause 
muscular contraction, hut, on tlie contrary, aiTcst it. 
This is well exemplified in the case of the heart This 
organ, especially in tlje case of a cold-blooded animal, may 
beat for liours after removal from tbe body. The rhythmic 
beat dep<Mids to some extent on the existence in the heart 
of ganglia or small nerve-centres. Now the heart receives 
nerves from two sources, from the vagus nerve (a great 
nen»e springing from the medulla, and distributed chiefly 
to tlie throat, gullet, stomach, and lungs), and from fibre's 
derived from llic spinal cord llirough the sympathetic. 
If the vagus be cut and the lower end irritated, the heart 
beats more slowly and will likely be brought to a stand- 
still ill a dilated condition. On stopping the irritation 
the heart will soon resume Us beats. Had the vagus been 
a motor nerve of tho heart, its stimulation would have 
caused tetanus or cramp, as happens to a muscle when its 
nerve is in ilated, and the heart ivould have been arrcst(‘d 
in a state of tetanus or cramp. But tlic opposite is the 
fact ; it is stopped in a state of relaxation. Hence, reason- 
ing on this experiment, and taking into account the action 
of various poisons, it is held that the influence of tho i^agus 
is to modify the activity of the heart, moderating tlio 
strength and frequency of its beats. It has fintlier been 
ascertained that fibres of the sympathetic iieiTC which 
to the heart have an opposile iiifliienee. I’hus their stimu- 
lation causes the Jioart to beat faster instead of slower, and 
such nerves have be<*n called nccelerating^ as opposed to 
inhibitory or restraininy. T'Jiis example illustrates how 
the nervous system governs or regulates the activity of 
various organs. 

7. Eflert ofyerres on Vessfcis. — Tlie bloodA’’essels .are not 
to be regarded as tubes of unvarying c.alibre, like tlie pipes 
conveying water tlirougb a city. Their walls arc elastic, 

I and they arc also contractile from the presence of muscular 
fibres passing sjjirally round llieni. By variations in the 
amount of contraction of tliesc fibres tlie calibre, of tbe ves- 
sels rmiy be modified, and thus the amount of blood flowing 
through tlicm in a given time Avill bo regulated. Such 
muscular arrangements arc under the control of nerves, 
called raso-motory bec.nnse they are coneemed in the 
movements of vessels. Vast)- mot or nerve-fibres exist chiefly 
in the sympathetic nerve, hut this nerve derives them from 
the eerebro-spinal system. If the sympathet ic nerve be cut in 
the neck, there is a dilatation of the vessels and an increase 
of temperature on the same side; but weak irritation of 
the end of the cut nerve next the brain will cause, the 
vessels tc contract and tbe temperature to fall. These 
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to fibres of thoBjrmpathctic which thus govern vessels, originate 
chieflj in a centre of gray matter in the medulla oblon- 
gata. [See Brain.] From this chief vaso-motor centre 
nrf\'ous influences stream out, which keep the smaller ves- 
sels in a more or less contracted condition. If it be in- 
jured, paralyzed, or destroyed, there is at once great 
dilatation of the vessels, more especially those of the ab- 
dominal organs, and the blood collcct.s in these dilated 
vessels. It would also appear that this ccntnil vaso~inotor 
centre may bo controlled by influences coming to it from 
the lieart, and from sensory surfat'es snch as the skin, and 
thus, by the nervous arrangements, the calibre of theve.ssels 
is regulated so ns to be adjusted to the activity of the heart 
or force-pump, and to the necessity of sending, at any 
given time, more or less blood to an organ. The nerves, 
stinidlatioii of wJiich is followed hy contraction of vessels, 
arc called vaso-constrictors^ to di.stingui8li them from 
certain nerve-fibres that appear to iiibibit or restrain tlio 
contraction of vessels, hence called vnso’-dilatorx^ or vaso- 
inhibitors. For example, in certain nerves distributed to 
glands there are fibres stimulation of wljicli causes tlie 
vessels to become dilated. 

8. Injlueiuie of Nervts on Glands . — Secretion is the 
Bc'parntion of some material from the blood that may bo 
cither voided as useless or injurious, such as the urine, or 
may be used for changing the food, like tbc saliva and 
gastric juice. The organs engaged in secretion are called 
glands, of which there are vtuious kinds. The activity of 
these glands is regulated by the nervous system in two 
ways: — (1) By affecting the distribution of blood to the 
gland through the vaso-molor nerves, already described ; 
and (2) by nerves passing directly to the secreting cells of 
the gland.* For example, if a little mustard or other sapid 
substance be placed ou the tongue, the nerves of the surface 
of the tongue are irritated, an influence is carried to a small 
local centre or ganglion, and from it is reflected or sent out 
along nerves to the vessels and cells of tlic gland, and 
secretion is at once excited. 

!). Influence, of Nerves on Muscles . — If a nen^e passing 
to a muscle be stimulated the muscle contracts. The 
nerve in this case does not supply energy or force to the 
muscle, ]>ut it simply liberates the energy previously stored 
up in the muscle. Thus a nerve acting on a muscle is a 
liberating meebanism, and many physiologists consider that 
this is a type of all kinds of nervous action. 

10. Chemical Constitution of Nervous Matter . — This 
is imperfectly known, and gives little or no information as 
to its functions. Gray matter i.s distinguished chemically 
from the white by containing more water, albumen, lecithin, 
and lactic acid, and loss cholesterin, fat, and prutugon. The 
salts are similar to tliose in the blood ; about 40 per cent, 
of these consist of phosphates of soda and potash ; but the 
phosphorus of the brain, on which its activity largely 
de])euds, exists in highly complex, albuminous, and fatty 
bodies. The largo amount of water, amounting to no less 
tliaii from 70 to 80 per cent., shows that the substance of 
the nervous system is in a condition suitable for rapid 
molecular changes, on which its functions probably depend. 
The following table gives the results of one of the most 
recent analyses of the central nervous organs ; — 

Gray Matter. 'White Matter. 


Water, •,•••••• 

81-6 ... 

C8-4 

Solids, 

ic solids consist of : — 

18*4 ... 

81-0 

Albnmcps and gelatin, . • 
Lecithin, a body containing 
pliosphonis, . . • • 

65-4 ... 

27*7 

17*2 ... 

9*9 

Cholesterin and fats, • • 

18-7 ... 

61-9 

Gerebrin, 

0-5 ... 

9-6 

Substance soluble in ether, • 

6-7 ... 

8‘3 

Salts, 

1-5 ... 

0-6 


Having thus described the general structure and modes 
of nervous activity, it remains to indicate shortly the 
functions of the portions of the nervous system not treated 
under the heading Brain. There arc two systems, 
the cerebrospinal and the ganglionic^ or great sympathetic 
system. The nerves of the first system are immediately 
connected w'itli the brain and spinal cord, and inclndo all 
tliose which are the media of sensation and voluntary 
motion; the second system contains those ner\’cs whyh 
are connected with the brain and spinal cord, or the nenTS 
proceeding from them, only by very small filaments, which 
bear numerous ganglia in all parts of ibeir course, and 
which are snbseivient to tbc actions of those parts wdiich 
are engaged in the nutritive functions, and upon which the 
mind has in general no direct influence. 

These two systems of nerves are dcivelopcd together 
from almost the lowest animals. Nervous lilaiiients have 
nicently been seen in tbc body of llie polyp-bi-aring animals, 
and even in sponges. ISIany of tlieso simple animals nro 
sensible to light and other impressions, and their motions 
indicate the agency of the same means as those which act 
in the higher animals. They have also been found in 
jelly-fishes and sea-anemones. In tliose of the Radiata 
(such as starfishes, «Si.c.) in which nerves are. traceable, 
their distribution is that of acirculai* ring round the mouth, 
with branches into the arms. 

In the Articulata tlio nervous system assumes the form 
of a double cord having numerous ganglia on it. In the 
Mollusca tlio nervous msophagcal ring is present as in the 
Inst class, and is often provided wltli numc'rous distiiicl 
ganglia, wliose size bears a direct proportion to the organs 
of sensation placed near the mouth, and to the activity Jiinl 
complexity of the masticatory apparatus. The columns 
coiiUuucd along the abdominal portion of the animal are 
usually, like itself, short ; and except wlien active motions 
are performed by a foot or other locomotive organ, they 
bear but few and very small ganglia. 

The nervous system of tbc Mollusca is thus chiefly con- 
centrated about the head, and its development is propor- 
tioned to that of the organs of sense and motion wliich 
are subservient to nutrition, while the iicr\‘CK of the body 
arc but little developed. In tlic Articulata, on tbc other 
hand, in accordance with the greater proportionate develop- 
ment of their locomotive powers, the part of the nervous 
system belonging to the trunk becomes predominant. In 
the Vertebrata, which possess both nutritive and locomotive 
powers more highly developed than either of tbc preceding 
classes, the types of both nro united ; the cerebral mass 
being a more jiigbly developed it^rm of the large supra- 
ODsophageal ganglion of the higher Mollusca, while the 
spinal cord, with the ganglia on its sensitive roots,' corre- 
sponds with the long ganglionic cords of the Articulata. 

The most essential part of the nervous system of tlio 
Vertebrata is the spinal cord, wdth its continuation in the 
craninm as far as the crura cerebri and cerebcIJi, and the 
ganglia foimed upon them, which together constitute that 
which is termed the cerebro-spinal axis. This axis is 
always inclosed in an osseous sheath placed in the posterior 
part of the body, and it is never, as in the Invertebrata, 
traversed by the alimentary canal. 

The sympathetic system of nei'ves distributed to the 
viscera, which in its simplest form, in the Annelida, is com- 
posed of a few filaments from the supra-eesophageal gan- 
glion, which pass along the dorsal artery, preserves in all 
classes the same separation from the sensitive and motor 
cords, and the same general distribution about the viscera. 
It increases in complexity in the same degree as the 
cerebro-spinal system, and accjuires in the Vertebrata an 
extensive and still Increasing development It forms in the 
highest of tliem numerons and complicated plexuses, with 
many and some large ganglia, which follow the course of 
the principal bloodvessels, and are distributed to all tho 
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organs of organic life ; it still communicates but little Tvith 
the cercbro-spinal axis, sending only small filaments, which 
mingle with the spinal and some of the corebrul nerves 
near their roots. The most important part of the nervous 
system of the Vortebrata, and which is subject to most 
alteration, is the brain. 

The gjiinal cord^ in which all the nerves of the tnink 
have their apparent origin, is composed of two lateral 
]) 4 ^ 1 ves, symmetrical in form and siKe, and united together 
by a part of their inner surfaces at the inedian line. The 
outer portion of the cord is composed of wdiitc nervous 
matter, the inner of gray, an aiTangement the reverse of 
that of the brain, in which tlic cortical substance is gray 
and the medullary or central white. Each lateral half of 
the spinal cord is again obscurely divided by superficial 
furrows into an anterior and a posterior column, and a 
smaller middle portion between them. All the nerves by 
which BCiusitive impressions pass arise from the groove 
between the posterior column and middle column ; and all 
those, with the exception <jf the spinal accessory nerve, 
by which the excitants to muscular motions arc conveyed, 
arise from the groove between the anterior or middle 
columns. They all arise by what are called roots, that is, 
by a number of fine nervous tlireads or narrow hands at- 
tached to the grooves and passing for a short distance into 
the .substance of the cord, which, as tJioy jirocccd outwai‘ds, 
Converge and unilo into a single cord or nerve. There is 
an imp»>rtant distinction, however, between them; the roots 
of the posterior or sensitive nerves have a ganglion at 
iheir union just where they are leaving the vertebral canal, 
while those of the anterior or motor nerves unite without 
any ganglion into a single cord, which pa.ssea over, hut docs 
not communicate with the ganglion on the posterior roots. 
Beyond this ganglion the anterior and posterior roots unite 
in a common sheath, in which their filaments, though they 
continue distinct, are indiscriminately mixed; and in this 
manner they proceed through the varied branchings of the 
sheath to nearly all parts of the biidy, conveying the power 
of perceiving impressions to all, and the power of motion 
to tlio muscles and probably a few other tissues. 

The conveyance of those impressions uhich produce 
sensation is the property exclusively of those nervous fila- 
iiuMits which arise from the posterior columns of the spinal 
cord and tlicir continuations in the brain. If the posterior 
roots of a nerve be divided, all the parts supplied by that 
nerve lose their sensibility ; or if a nerve bo divided in any 
part of its course, then all the parts .supplied by branches 
given oil* between the point of division and the brain retain 
their sensibility, while those which are supplied by branches 
given off in the other part of the nerve more distant from 
the brain are rendered insensible. 

The system of ihe great gympathetic nerve is that whose 
branches are distributed to all the organs of organic life, 
the heart, lungs, digestive canal and glands, &c., chiefiy 
following the course of the bloodvessels, hearing numerous 
and largo ganglia in all parts of their course, and com- 
municating with the brain and spinal cord or their nerves 
only by few and small filaments. The parts to which the 
branches of the sympathetic nerve are distributed have but 
vague if any sensibility, unless under peculiar circuinstmiccs 
of disease ; and the motions which some of them possess 
are usually quite independent of the mind. Thus the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines, the contractions and 
dilatations of the heart of some animals, and some other 
similar actions, will continue for a considerable time after 
they are separated from the body, or after all the nerves 
passing to them havo been divided. Many other facts 
prove also that the internal organs are mucli less dependent 
on the influence of the sympathetic nerve than the extenial 
animal organs 'ai*e on that of their ccrcbro-spiual nerves; 
severe irritation of the sympathetic nerves, such as, if 
applied to the cerebro-spinal motor nerves, would excit 


sudden and violent convulsions of their muscles, gives rise * 
to but weak and slow contractions of the viscera; and 
these follow at perceptible intervals after the application 
of the stimulus, so that it is often difficult to say whether 
the irritation h:i.s exerted any influence at all. As shown 
above, one of tho most important functions of the sympu- 
thellc system of nerves is tho regulation of the calibre of 
the bloodvessels. 

In the Plate prefixed to this volume the nervous system 
will bo found developed in fig. 1, the principal nenes only 
being particularized. See also Buaix. 

NBS'SOS, the Centaur, is famous in the Creek myth- 
ology for causing the death of HeniklOs. Having attempted 
to run off with Dejaneira, the wife of llSraklus, when ho 
was carrying her across a stream, he was killed for his 
misconduct by the poisoned arrows of tho hero. Steeping 
his tunic in the blood he gave it to the princess as he 
died, alleging that it would bring back the love of her 
husband if it should wander from her. When the unhappy 
woman tried this remedy some time afterwards Ncssos took 
his posthumous revenge ; for the poisoned robe clung to 
the hero and ate into his flesh until, to end his agony, he 
burnt himself upon a funeral pile. 

NESTOR, one of the heroes of the Trojan War, was 
King of Pnlos, and son of Nelens. As a young man he 
was a great warrior, and helped Theseus with the Lapithai 
against the Centaurs, took part in the Imnt of the boar of 
Kaludon and in the Argonautic expedition. He was very 
old when he took part in the siege of Troy, and had already 
ruled three generations of men ; his experience and wisdom 
were therefore deemed of incalculable service. He was one 
of the few princes who returned safely to Greece. 

NES'TOR is a genus of p.arrots (Psittaci) usually classed 
with the Lories, hut probably to be regarded ns forming 
a distinct family. Them arc two sjieeies, both belonging 
to Kew Zealand — a third (IVcstor prodnetus'), a native of 
the adjacent Philip Island, being now extinct. The Kaka 
(AWor meridionaliii) is about the size of a crow, with a 
liirge, powerful beak. The plumage is olive brown, tho 
crown gray, tlm ear-coverts shaded with orange, and the 
under surface dark red. The kaka takes the place of tho 
woodpecker among the New Zealand fauna, feeding chiefiy 
on insects and their larvtc, in the search fur which it strips 
the bark from the infested trees. It also feeds on fruits 
and the nectar of flowers. It is social and semi-nocturnal 
in its habits, remaining concealed during the day, and com- 
ing forth in noisy troops in the evening. The Kea {Xestor 
notabilis) is remarkable for having developed quite recently 
a taste for sheep’s flesh. 

NEBTOR'IUS and NESTOR'IANS. Nestorius, 
patriarch of Constantinople from 428 to 4.31, was a native 
of Germnnicia in Syria, and a disciple of tho learned Theo- 
dore of Mopsucstia. In 427 Theodosius II. appointed 
him to the vacant patriarchate of Constantinople, thus 
passing over the local clergy who aspired to this distinc- 
tion. In consequence, when he assumed office, ho found 
many among the monks who regarded liim with feelings of 
hostility. Ue became involved in a dispute in reference to tho 
title “Mother of God,” then commonly applied to the Virgin 
Mary, but which Nestorius condemned as savouring of 
heresy. The controversy soon extended beyond the limits 
of his patriarchate, and lie found a determined and nnscru- 
puloiis opponent in tho famous Cykit. of Alexandria. 
Nestorius was at first supported by tho emperor, but 
Cyril gained over Celcstiuc, bishop of Rome, and the bishops 
of Ephesus and Jcnisalem to his side, and had the address 
to separate Pulchcria, tlio bister of the emperor, from tho 
court party, which supported Nestorius. In 481 tho 
emperor was induced to coll a general council at Ephesus 
to decide upon the questions that had arisen. This was 
tho third oocnraenical council. The leading opponents on 
both sides appeared at the council supported by bodies of 
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‘ ann«*(3 men, and the proceedings were of a very tumultuous 
nml disorderly character, but in the end, after a series of 
ex^minuuications and counter-excommunications and the 
d(*positions of Cyril, Kestorius, and Memnon, the bishop 
of Ephesus, from their secs, tlie emperor ■was induced to 
restore the fii-st and last of tlicse, but was compelled to 
resign Nestorius to the power of his enemies. He willi- 
drew at first to the sliidtcr of his old monastery at Antioch, 
but in 435 he was banished to I'ctra in Arabia. Erom 
tlienec bo was moved to n city in Tipper Kg}'pt, and during 
tlie closing years of his life he was Imrried from place to 
place, Mifl'cring much ill usage at the hands of the crea- 
tures of his triumphant rival Cyril, but the lime, place, 
and cireumstances of his death are unknown. 

His followers found protection in Persia, from which 
empire they spread into Arabia and India, and even 
reached ns far as Chinn. Tlie scat of their patriarch was 
for a long time at Selcucia-Ctesiplion, afterwards in 
Hngdad, and then in Alkdsh. The chief distinctive doc- 
ti iiie of this sect seems to Inive been that in Christ llierc 
were two distinct persons — the human person of Jesus and 
the divine person of tho Word— but so far as Nestorius 
liimscH is concerned, it would seem that he never forinti- 
latod any such doctrine. In the thirteenth century the 
Kestorian patriarch is said to have had twenty-five nietro- 
])olitans under him, but the sect was almost extirpated by 
Timur. The remnants, liowcvcr, retained their faith, and 
at the present day they are represented by about 70,000 
persons, settled in the wild and iiiaocessiblo regions of 
Eastern Kurdistan, anti on Persian stal to the west of the 
• Lake of Urmia. The patriarch, who is styled “ I^rd 
Simeon,” Kotchannes, near Julamerg, and pos- 

sesses great influence over them. Many of them have ]»eeu 
brought under the influence of the Roman Catliolie Church, 
.and tho American missionaries have since 1831 done much 
for their education and improvement. They are disliked 
by the Turkish government, and the savage Kurds fre- 
quently attack tliosc who inhabit the lowlands. The moun- 
tainctT Ncbtorians are a more warlilce race, and are btdter 
able to defend tbcinsclvcs. 

NESTS. This word is generally used to indicate the 
structures formed by birds at the breeding season for re- 
ceiving their eggs. It is often used in a larger sense to 
include the breeding ]ilaces of all aiiiinals. It is, liowcvcr, 
very doubtful if much is gained by giving sueli a broad 
and necessarily indeliiiitc meaning to the term, wliich is 
sure to cniitinuo to bo popularly associated with llie habits 
of birds chiefly. 

Among insects, nests, in the strict, sense of places in 
wliicli tlie eggs are deposited and hatched, arc not un- 
common. Tlie elaborate nests of ants, bees, and wasps 
are well known. In some fishes, especially the sticklebacks 
(Casterostcos), the male constnicts a nest and watches over 
tho eggs deposited in it by tlie female. 

Tin*, building of a nest is almost universal among birds. 
Yet even here llicrc are many who, for various reasons, 
neglect to provide a slielter for th<‘ir eggs. The oyster- 
cateher deposits its three or four dirty-coloured eggs on 
the shingly beach or on rock, without any provision of a 
nest. In direct contrast to this, the eider-duck prepares a 
eoarse bed of lime-grass, dry seaweed, &c., as a mattress, 
on which she sprexids a blanket of soft down plucked from 
lier breast. The puflfiii cither forms a burrow for itself or 
takes forcible possession of a rabbit burniw, and in it drops 
a voimd(*(l oval white egg. The water-hen builds its <!oarse 
nc.st of flags xind rush s on the osier branches close by the 
Hvatt r, and in this places seven or eight yellowisli-brown 
eggs. Indeed almost every genus of aquatic birds differs 
ill the mod(t of iicst-building. Among game birds the same 
variety does not occur. Most of them, ns the partridge, the 
pheasant, the red grouse, arc satisfied with the soft grass or 
muss in the spots chosen for nesting. TJie mound birds 


of Australia construct a mound of sand or decaying vege- 
table matter, and leave Ibeir eggs therein to batch. Tho 
pigeons constnict very rude nests. The rock-dove chooses 
a bole ill the rock, or in old walls, and carries thither n 
few bits of withered twigs, straws, and the like, and with 
these forms a rude floor for the eggs. The wood-pigeem 
builds a nest on trees ■witli witbered twigs, which in many 
eases arc laid so loosely together that when looked at from 
below tlie eggs may be s<‘en inside. The woodpeckers m~ 
cavate a hole in decayed parts of trees, and in this the 
eggs are deposited without any lining. But it is among 
the passerine birds that the p-ealcst variety obtains. Hero 
you have the coarse and unsymmotricnl twig-huilt nest of 
tho rook, on the one hand ; the delicately foniicd nest of 
tho chafllnch, the gold-crest, or tho common wren, on tho 
other. Between these, nests of varied forms, situations, 
and material occur in great nlnmdance and variety. iSomo 
build on the ground, as the skylark; some love low-growing 
evergreens, as the blackbird ; some place their nests half- 
way up a tree, as the cliaflinch ; others like the ti*eo tops 
for safety, as the missel -thrush. In most cJises tho nest is 
open, but in others it is roofed and entered by a round hole. 
The nests of Ibc birds of prey arc generally coarsely and 
rudely built, wbetlicr plaeed on trees or on tho ledges of 
rocks. Of foreign birds may be mentioned tho tailor-bird, 
which sews together the edge.s of two leaves to form its 
nest; the edible swifts, whose nest is rnado of inspissated 
8uli\u; the ba}'.*! bird of India, with its lieantifiil pensile 
nest; the weaver-bird and oven-bird construct ri'inxiikabltt 
nests; and there arc mxiny others whose nests fill us with 
astonishment, whether we contemplate their beauty, the 
skill which constructed them out of such rude materials, 
or their complete adaptation to the habits of the architect. 

Mr. Wallacj? propounds an ingenious theory of bird.s* 
nests in his “Contributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection.” He lays down the general law, which obser- 
vation confirms, that when both sexes are of conspienons 
colours, the nest is of such a nature as to conceal the sit- 
ting bird; while whenever one sex, usually the female, is 
markedly contrasted with the other by its dull and sombre 
plumage, the nest is open, and the sitting bird is exposed 
to view. Mr. Wallace also considers that binls build 
rather from imitation than by instinct. 

NESTS, EDIBLE. These nests arc huilt by specli's 
of the esculent swallows (Collocalia) and i‘alen by the 
ChineJ^e. The esculent swallows belong to the family 
CypselidaB, so that they vrould bo more properly udied 
swifts. The nests when first made arc composed entirely 
of inspissated saliva secreted from the sxtlivary glands, 
which are very large in thi'se birds. 'J'here arc several 
species of Collocalia, native of India and the Malayan region, 
tlie best known being CoIIocaHa nidifica. In their liabits 
they resemble other swifts. They breed in caverns, gluing 
the nests on to the sides of the rooks. The collection of 
tho nests is undertaken in Java at three periods in tho 
year. Tho nests first gathered nie very small, shallow, 
and somewhat triangular in shape, and contain two pure 
white eggs. In tho nests made after these are removed, 
feathers, grasses, and other substances are mixed with tho 
saliva. Tho hcbt and pmest nests are vciy highly jiriaed, 
and fetch enormous prices. Tho nests are dissolvcil in 
water, and taken as soup, wliicli is highly spiced with 
minor substances. The Chinese set high value upon it xis 
a stimnlant; but for tiiis opinion thero seems to be no 
ground, ns the most recent analysis shows that tlie mate- 
rial docs not consist of any specially nonvishiiig or btimu- 
lating substances. 

NSTHEBLANDISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Dur- 
ing tho great prosperity in the cities of the Nethcrinnds in 
the fourteenth century tliero enmo many arts to the fore- 
front, and of all these that which made tlie most wonder- 
ful progress was tlie art of music. So rapidly did tho 
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school advance in excellence, that when the popes returned 
to Rome from their long “ Babylonish captivity” in France, 
or rather in their own city of Avignon, which lay in France, 
they imported some of the best men of the new schofd to 
start afresh the papal chapel choirs at Rome ; and from 
these men arose our modern music. The leader of this 
band was Willem Dufay, bom at Chimay, in Hainault, in 
1350 ; and who was singing at Rome probably in 1877 
wh«n the Pope returned there, certainly in 1380. He 
died in 1482. Masses by Dufay, containing specimens of 
“ imitation ” and the beginnings of counterpoint, are still 
extant, and can be sung with some pleasure. He was 
.succeeded Komewhat later as the head of the school, hut in 
France instead of at Rome, by Oekenheim or Ockeghem, 
who was the choirmaster of I-ouis XI. of France, and who 
carried the art of imitation onward into canon or per- 
petual imitation, writing long pieces in that form, which 
aro wonderfully clever, thougli they eeriaiuly are not beauti- 
ful. All his music is, however, not quite so learned nor so 
dull. His pupil was the funioii.s .Tosquin (/.e. Little Jossc 
or Joseph) des Pr^s, whom the Italiatis called Giusquino 
del Prato. .Tosquin was a great genius. His “ Ma petite 
Camusette” is a charming part-pong foreshadowing the 
m.adrigal. His hmg life (1440-1521) was also n very 
industrious one; his reputation became European, and 
after dragging the mass mu.sie <»f Rome out of the mere 
scholastic routine of the earlier learned masters, he ser\*ed 
successively the great l)ul«5 of Ferrara, l/mis XII. of 
France, and the Ein|)cror Maximilian ; and his music was 
well beloved by our own Henry VIII., to whom Anne 
Boleyn introduced it. The printing press, established by 
Petrucci at V^enice in 1501, has preserved for us a large 
stock of Josquiu’s music. His pupils are also well known to 
us, and form a traly splendid list. The chief of them are 
.lakob Arcsidelt, Jean Montou, Adrian Willacrt, Claude 
Goudimcl, Gombert, and Clemens non-Papa, so c.allcd in 
fun to distinguisli him from the contemporary Clement 
who was a pope (Clement VII.) Of tltese Arcadelt was 
singing master of the boys at St. Peter’s in 1639, and wrote 
many tine masses (three books were published in 1557), 
but to us his madrigals, which long retained a great 
popularity, are still more enjoyable. lie took service with 
the great Cardinal of LoiTaiiie (Guise) in 1565, and so 
fiiiislied his days in France. Mouton (1475-1522) was 
the chief musician of Francis I. of Franco, and followed 
Josquin iu the canonvy of St Quentin. Willacrt (1490- 
1,5G3), pupil of .Tosquin and of Mouton, is the first com- 
poser to use the word “ madrigal,” and he in the course of 
Ilia wanderings reached Venice, settled there, and became 
the founder of the Venetian School. His pupil and suc- 
cessor was Cy]»rian Van Roor, whom the Venetians Italian- 
ized into D(! Rorc, and whom they so loved as to style him 
II divino.” He followed his master iu the madrigalian 
fftyle. Nicolas Gombert was the chief musician of Charles 
V. (altliongh his master and fellow-pupils wqio patron- 
ized by the great French rh'al kings, for music knows no 
politics), iiiul was one of the first to .aim at reflecting the 
charaiiler of the words by varying tlie music. Ilis fcJJow- 
pupil, Jacques Clemciit ((IJleinens iioii-Papa), succeeded 
him under Charles V. Hitherto the whole music of 
Europe has been in the hands of Nethcrlandcrs; the courts 
of Henry VIII., Francis 1., Charles V., and the clmpels of 
the popes, all own their sway. But when Goudimcl 
(15 10-72), who became a Protestant, set up an open school 
in Rome itself, the Italians came to learn music; and one. 
of his pupils, the wonilcrful and glorious Palestrina, at hast 
wrested the sceptre of music from northern hands and 
transferred it to Italy. Goudimel perished in the Huguenot 
massacres at Lyons on the fatal St. Bartholomew. 

One more, and that the greatest, Netherlandish eom- 
po.ser rtMiiains to be noticed. This is the contemporary 
and rival of Palestrina — the great Roland de Lattre 


(1530-94), whose name is Italianized ns Orlando di Lasso. 
He excelled in every form of composition. A madrigal of 
his (“ Matona Mia”), republished iu London in 1885, m 
the Mfuical Times^ astonished every one by its tuneful- 
ness, its sweetness, and its jollity. The singers are 
serenading some one, and they catch cold and sneeze as 
the night grows. I’he poet Bux>pUe8 them with such w'ords 
as cazzar^ enzze^ hecazze^ &c., and the musician turns 
these to the best advantage. Every division ends w'itli 
“ don, don, don, diri, diri, don,” in the merricKt way. This 
gaiety is indeed typical of l)c Lattre. Every one loved 
him and i)etted him. Wliile quite young he w’cnt from 
Flanders to Rome, and soon rose to the liighcKt x>ostH there. 
He visited England in 1653, and was friendly with Cardinal 
Pole. Afterwards he lived in Flanders some time, and 
then served tlie Duke of Bavaria. Both the emperor and 
the Pope conferred on him orders of nobility. The Elector 
of Saxony sought to tempt him; the King of Franco 
(Oh.arlcs IX.) found refuge only in his music from the 
pangs of conscience after the crime of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, and De Lattre was actually on his way to console 
the poor king (a.s Fariiielli did the kings of Spain, later 
on) when Charles died. Aii}'ono who has heard his mad- 
rigals, mas.ses, or motets, must admit lie deserved this 
world-wido fame. With him. in a final burst of Bjilendour, 
passed away the Netherlandish supremacy over music. 

NETHSBLAMDS, KINGDOM OF THEp or HOL- 
LAND* consists of the territory of tliii ancient republic of 
the Seven United Provinc(?8. It is bounded on the ea^t 
by Hanover and Prussia, on the north and west by the 
Gcnnan Ocean or North Sea, and on the south by Belgium. 
Its length is JOG miles, and its greatest breadth 109 miles. 

Aren and Population , — The kingdom consists of eleven 
provinces, and has the Germanic duchy of Luxemburg, 
held by the sovereign as grand-dnke, associated with it, 
which gives him a vote in the councils of the GcTinanic 
Confederation:-— 


Proviiicort. 

Principal Towns, 

North Holland, . 

. Amsterdam, Haarlem, Alkmaar, 
Saardam. 

South Holland, . 

, The Hague, Rotterdam, Leyden, 
Dort, Delft. 

Zeeland, . . . 

, Middelburg, Flushing. 

North Brabant, . 

. Bois-le-Duc, Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zoom. 

Utrecht, , . • 

. Utrecht, Amersfort. 

Guelderland, 

. Ariiheiin, Nimeguen. Zutpben. 

Overyssel, , . 

. Zwolle, l)t;\ enter, Keinpeii. 

Drenthe, . . 

, Assel, Mcppeii. 

Friesland, . . 

. Leeuwardon, Harlingen. 

Groningen, . . 

. Groningen, Delf/yl. 

Limburg, . . 

. ^Maestricht, Rureinondc, Vcnloo. 

. Luxemburg. 

Imxemburg, . . 


The census of 1880 gave the area at 32,972 square kilo- 
metres, or 12,048 English square miles, with a population 
of 4,012,693, comprising 1,983,104 in.ale.9 and 2,029,529 
females. The average density of the population is about 
8.30 per square mile, being greatest iu South Holland, 
where it is 740 per square mile, and iicaiTy the same in 
North Holland, tlu; population there, however, being chiefly 
concentrated in towns. 

The term Holland signifles a low, concave, or hollow 
tract, t(» which the Netherlands (^Xtderlandeu) of the 
natives exactly corresponds in meaning, and which the 
French express by Les Pays lia$^ or the Low Countries. 

The pure Dutch, or Netherlandci’s, numbering about 
2,600,000, inlhabit the provinces of North and South Hol- 
land, Zeeland, Utrecht, and Guelderland; the Friesians, 
speaking a dialect of the Dutch language, arc dispersed, 
to the number of 500,000, through Overyssel, Drenlhe, 
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Groningen, and Friesland; while North Brahant is almost 
entirely inhabited by a Flemish Jiopulation, 

• Surface, Lakes, Jlhers. — Netherlai^ds arc part of 
the great plain of Northern Europe, and arc not separated 
from Germany by any natural boundaries. Tln'y form one 
unbroken flat without a hill or rock, without forests or 
running waters ; they lie for the most part <;ven below the 
level of the sea, against the inroads of which they are pro- 
tected by iininenso dykes and by sandhills or dums from 
80 to 180 feet high, which have been cast up by the ocean. 
From the Holder to the mouth of the Maas, a distance of 
75 miles, these gloomy though j)rotei:ting deserts every- 
where extend between the cultivated country and the sea. 
Th(< land thus rescued from the sea, consisting of moor 
and mud, is traversed by numberless canals, which arc 
absolutely lujcessaiy to drain it and render it fit for culti- 
vation. The eastern provinces nearest to Germany contain 
many meres and marslies, and especially tlie great series 
of turf moors whicli extend from the month of the Sclieldc 
eastward to the Maas, and there join the great morass 
called tlie Peel. 

The whole coast, which is much broken and indented 
with considerable bays, large inlets of the sea, and the 
inoutliH of great rivers, measures nearly 500 miles. The 
Zuider Zee has been formed by the irruption of the ocean 
into a former lAkc Flevo. It is 80 miles long from north 
to south, and its breadth varies from 20 to 30 and 40 
mill's. It is bordered seaward by the islands Tcxel, Vlie- 
land, Schelling, and Ameland. Schemes have been pro- 
posed for the recovery of its submerged land by drainage, 
The Lauwer Zee, the Dollart, and the Bies Boscli have 
been formed by similar irruptions. The most important 
river is the Rhine. The other principal rivers are — the 
Maas, Maesc, or MEl^sK, which comes from Belgium, and 
joins the Waal at the fort of St. Andrics; and the Schelde, 
which, likewise coming from Belgium, enters Holland 
below Antwerp, and divides into two arms, the East and 
the West Schuldo; the West Schelde falls into the ocean 
at Flushing, and the East Schelde between the Zealand 
islands of Schouwen and North Bcveland. The famous 
hliip-canal from Amsterdam to the IIeldi*r, designed to 
avoid the shallows of the Zuider Zee, is nearly 50 miles in 
length. It was constructed at an immense expense, and 
of sufiicicnt depth and breadth to carry the lai'gest vessels 
of the period. But it did not answer the expectations 
formed of it, and it was a circuitous and expensive route. 
TJie Amsterdam Canal was therefore constructed and 
opened in 1877 to provide direct communication westward 
with the North Sea, tlirough the formerly shallow lakes of 
Y and Wykecr Mcor, and across a narrow neck of laud. 

Tlic largest lake formerly was that of Haarlem, which 
t-ook the place of meadows, gardens, and the populous 
village of Nieuwienkirk. Upon tlie drainage of this lake 
by gigantic steam powei' — completed in 1852 — remains 
of the unhappy Tillage were found, with bones of the 
inhabitants. 

Climate, Natural Productions, Manufactures, Trade, 
and Commerce, — The climate of Holland is less extreme 
tJinn in North Germany generally ; the mean temperature 
of the year at Amsterdam, the capital, being — ^in 

summer C4*4'*, and in winter 85 *0° Fahr., but the ther- 
mometer sometimes rises to 80° or 00° in the autumn. 
Little snow falls, but the canal from Amsterdam to the 
Holder is frequently frozen for three months in the year, 
and even the Zuider Zee is often frozen in the month of 
January. The atmosphere is humid and unhealthy for 
strangers, especially in tiie western provinces. Tempests 
ar^frequent in winter and spring. The great amount of 
stagnant water would render the country uninhabitable 
but for tbe strong winds, which purify the atmosphere. 

There are extensive deposits of turf and potter’s clay, 
but very little coal. No stone of any size is to be found 


iu the soil ; and though, generally speaking, it is not a 
wooded country, largo trees are by no means raic. The 
flora resembles that of other European countries situated 
in tlie same latitude, but aquatic plants are more varied 
and extensive. Horticulture has long been a favourite 
employment of the Dutch, especially at Haarlem, which 
exports tulip, hyacinth, and other flower roots in con- 
siderable numbers. The most fertile provinces are those 
of the south, and the least so those of the north. Ttfrcc- 
foiirths of the entire land are in pasture. No law of 
priinogtmitiire exists. The quantity of laud held by each 
fanner may hes said to vary usually from 60 to 125 acres, 
according to the province. The largest proprietorships 
are in Zeeland, where there are farms of several hundred 
acres, 'I'he chief crops are oats, wheat, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes ; flax is extensively eiiltivated in the 
southern provinces, tobacco in Utrecht and GuelderUind, 
and the vine in Luxemburg; potatoes, hciu]), rape-seed, 
chicory, inustarti, hoi>s, and bcct-root are grown generally. 
Suflficicut corn for home consumption is not raised. Small 
fruit and vegetables are abundant ; and bees arc extensively 
reared in tbe provinces of Gucdderland, Dreuthe, and 
Utrecht. Rabbits and hares abound, as well as deer, 
pheasants, and partridges ; and water-fowl and reptiles in 
the marshes. Storks arc iiuinerous, and almost snpci*- 
stitionsly revered in some districts. Means arc taken to 
prevent their destruction and to augment tln ir number. 
Cattle and draught horses arc of excellent breeds and very 
numerous, as well as sheep, goats, and pigs. Dairy work 
is the chief rural industry ; butter and cheese aro in great 
repute, and form objects of extensive commerce. TJio 
coasts abound in cod, turbot, sole, and other flat fish. 
Indeed, the fisheries formed the origin of prosperity in tho 
Netherlands, and the herrings prepared by the Dutch still 
maintain their superiority. I'ho whale fishery in the Sea 
of Spitzhergen has been carried on binee tlio sixteenth 
centuiy, but has now greatly declined. 

The absence of coal, whitdi is worked only in Limburg, 
and the prevalence of strong winds, have led to fh«! adop- 
tion of the windmill as a motive power, and it is largely 
employed, although the steam-engine is now often used. 
In such a low country the management of dykes, canals, 
and roads must he a special object of attention on tbe 
part of the government. The roads which are formed on 
the dykes, and bordered by canals, are excellent. Since 
not only, the surface, but the bed of many of the canals is 
above the level of the adjoining meadows, the land has to 
bo drained by means of pumxis, whicli ai‘o worked by 
windmills. 

In ancient times the Nethcrland.s suffered greatly from 
floods, and is even now subject to frequent inundations : 
the most disastrous of recent years was that of 1855, 
which overwhelmed the town of Veonondaol and an exten- 
sive district in Qncldcrlaud. 

The principal manufactnres ore the finest linen, woollens, 
silks and velvets, paper, leather, and tobacco. The manu- 
facture of cotton has been introduced. The principal 
exports of cotton fabrics go to the Dutch East India 
possessions. The chief seats of the cloth manufacture aro 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Tilburg ; silk and velvets — UtnMdit,* 
Haarlem, and Amsterdam ; and linen at Haarlem. Gin — 
also called “Hollands” or “Geneva” (properly ycnercr, 
from tho juniper berry, with which it is flavoured) — is 
distilled in immense quantities at Schiedam ; and Amster- 
dam has tho largest diamond- cutting trade in tho world — 
10,000 peraons being dependent on it. In the latter city 
there are also extensive sugar refineries, and large quanti- 
ties of tiles and bricks are made at Utrecht and l^yden, 
particularly a small kind of hard bricks, called clinkers, 
which are used for paving the roads between many of tbe 
larger towns. There aro also iron and cannon foundries, 
gunpowder mills, and saltpetre factories. Paper is made 
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cliicfly in the provinces of Holland and Guelderland, and 
there are typo-foundrics at Haarlem and Amsterdam. 
Shipbuilding, in which the Dutch display great skill, is 
extensively carried on at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and 
throughout the whole country manufactures of almost 
every kind are prosperous. 

In consequence of the immcrous canals with which the 
country is intersected, the advantages of railway commimi- 
cati§n were long very little known. Under tho fostering 
care of tho state they arc now rapidly increasing in extent, 
and the various towns are being linked one by one to the 
commercial centres of Belgium, and so to those of the 
whole of Europe. From the nortli-west and north-east 
tho lines converge towards Utrecht, and extend southward 
to Endhoven, where the railways me(it from Venlo on the 
Mouse wost^^^lrd, mid Bergen-op-Zoom eastward; thence 
Li^gc is reached diniet, witli the great systian of Belgium 
lines. 

It is singular that ])ersonal pvojxTty is nearly twiee as 
valuable as landed property, owing to the saving habits of 
the people. The wealth of tlie country is distributed 
among iniiny persons, and large fortunes arc very excep- 
tional. 'Inking tlic wliole of Holland's inerehaiit shipping, 
it has been on the decrease, tho tonnage of 18(i(i-7() hav- 
ing been 1,273,000, whereas in 1887 it was but 875,000. 
The decrease, however, has heciii altogether in the direction 
of sailing ships, tho tonnage of which has fallen from 
1,221,000 to 587,000, while on the other hand steamship 
tonnage has risen from 51,000 to 288,000. 

The Dutch (really only a form of the German DeuUcli) 
are marked distinelively from the neighbouring nations, 
resembling the English in many respects, esjjecially in 
their home pride. The artisan is generally warmly and 
suhstantially clothed, and admirably housed. He must 
have n house to himself, however small, and in all towns 
Lis wauls are studied in this respect; miniature houses 
abound, and are patterns of scrupulous cleanliness. There 
is little active legislation specially alFectiiig the industrial 
classes, and the lioui's of labour arc not limited either for 
adults or children. Combinations for the purpose of alter- 
ing wages are sternly forbidden by the penal code, and all 
difl'creiioes are settled by a mixed cominitlee of workmen 
and emyiloyci s of labour. The general well-being of the 
count 1 } is remarkable, and there njipcars to be very little 
acute distress. 

'I'lic commerce of the country has greatly increased 
wilhiii modern times. The imports from Great Britain, 
Germany, and Russia have nearly doubled. In addition 
to her European trade, tho Netlmrlamls have a very exten- 
sive conuneree with the East Indies, especially Java. Tlio 
total imports ai‘e valued at over £80,000,000 per annum, 
and tho exports at over £60,000,000. The trade between 
the United Kingdom and Holland in recent years was as 
follows : — 

impouts from holi,am> 

(Chiefly cattle, butter, clicc&e, and sugar). 

1881, £25,876,808 

1886, 25,007,682 

1886, 25,300,040 


i:XPORTS FROM THE UNITED KIN ODOM TO 1IOTJ.AND. 


Year. 

British and 
Irish Produce. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1884, 

£10,237,946 .. 

£7,902,093 

£18,230,039 

1885, 

. 8,878,080 

6,971,380 

15,849,466 

1886, 

8,195,971 .. 

. 6,816,527 ., 

.. 15,011,601 


ConstlfutioH and Govei^nmeiit — Tho present funda- 
mental law — grondwet — of the Netherlands received the 
royal sanction 14t-h petober, 1848, and was solemnly pro- 
claimed 3rd Novcmbci’, 1848. This charter vests tho 
whole legislative authority in a Ikuliament composed of 


two chambers, called the States-Gcneral. The Upper 
House, or First Chamber, consists of thirty-nine members, 
elected by the provinc/ial diets from among the ino.^ 
highly assessed inhabitants of the various counties. Tho 
Second Chamber of the States-Gcneral is formed of one 
member to every 46,000 of the population, elected by 
ballot. All citizens arc \otnrswlioaro t wen ty-tivo years 
of age, natives of Hie Netherlands, not deprived of civil 
rights, and pay assessed taxes to an amount varying from 
twenty guilders (£1 liSs. 4^/.) for tho poorer districts to 
112 guilders (£9 Gg, 8t/.) for the richest and must populous 
electoral district, Amsterdam. Clergy'meti, military oflicrers 
in active service, and judges, are debarred from being 
elected. Tin* meinhers of the Second Chamber receive an 
annual allowance of 2000 guilders, or £1 66, besides travel- 
ling expenses, livery two years one-half of tlic nicmbcra 
)f the Second Chamber, ami every three years one-third of 
the members of the Upper House, retire by rotation. Tho 
•vereign has tlie right to dissolve either of the chamhers 
separately, or both together, at any time. The cabinet 
iiinisters must attend at the meetings of both houses, and 
have a deliberative voice only unless they arc members. 
All finaucial measures must originate in the Second Cliain- 
her, and the assent of both the sovereign and the Upper 
House is required before any bill which has passed the 
House of Rcpregentativcs“ becomes law. The royal veto is 
seldom, if ever, brought into practice. 

The executive authority is in the hands of the sovereign, 
and exercised by him through a responsible council of min- 
isters, eacli of whom has a salary of 12,000 guilders, or 
£1000 per annum. Whenever the sovereign presides over 
the deliberations of Hie ministry, the meeting is ealh'd a 
“ cabinet council,” and Hic privilege to bo present at it is 
given to all princ«*.s of the royal family who are of age. 
There is also a Fiivy Council of fourteen members, all 
noiiiiuated by the government, which the sovereign may 
consult on extraordinary occasions. The king, according 
to the terms of tho constitution, has a civil list of ti‘00,000 
guilders or £50,000 per annum ; while an additional sum 
of 160,000 guilders, or £12,600, is appointed ns allowances 
for the princes or princesses of the royal family and the 
maintenance of the court. The crown is hereditary in the 
male line, and by default of that in the female. The crown 
prince bears the title of Prince of Orange, and attains his 
majority at eighteen. The king nominates the governors 
of provinces and tho hurgomaslers of tlie cities, towns, 
and villages. The usual residence of the court is at Hie 
Hague. 

Church and Education , — According to the terms of 
tho constitution, entire liberty of conscieiico and complete 
social equality are gr.anted to tho members of all religious 
professions. The royal family, and a majority of the in- 
liabitanls, belong to the Reformed Church, which is Calviii- 
istic in point of doctrine, but the Roman Catholics are not 
far inferior in numbers, and there are many Jews in tho 
large towns. The government of the Reformed Church is 
Presbyterian; while the Roman Catholics are under an 
archbisliop, of Utrecht, and four bishops, of Haarlem, 
Breda, Ruremond, and Herzogenbush. Tlio salaries of 
several British IVsbyterian ministers, settled in the Neth- 
erlands, whose churches arc now incorporated with the 
Dutch Reformed Churcli, arc paid out of tho public funds ; 
and tho state also contributes to the support of the minis- 
ters of otluu* denominations. 

In tho matter of education the Netherlands docs not 
admit the principle of compulsory instruction. In 1885 
there were 4000 primary schools, containing 570,000 pupils, 
of whom 280,000 were educated gratuitously; but it is 
calculated that there are 71,000 children not receiving any 
education at all, and at least 10 per cent, of the conscripts 
and 26 per cent, of prisoners cannot read or write. There 
are four universities at Leyden, Groningen, Amsterdam, 
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and Utrecht, vvith 1500 students in 1885, and a polytechnic 
inslitutioii at Delft with 850 ]mpils. The ecclesiastical 
1 ^lining schools comprise five Roman Catholic and three 
Protestant somimiries. There are numerou#' academies of 
tlie tino arts ; and institutions for deaf-mutes and the blind. 
The benevolent institutions comprise hospitals for the sick 
and infirm, and for orphans ; societies of public j;ood, and 
several pauper colonies. Mendicity is interdicted through- 
out the kingdom. 

Revenue and Expenditure , — There have recently been 
considerable deficits in the finances of the Netherlands, 
tliese deficits being partly caused by c*\pciiditure on public 
works, which ore paid for out of revenue each year. There 
is a separate budget for the great colonial possessions in 
the East Indies, voted as such by the Stales-General. The 
financial estimates for the yeai* 1880 calculated the total 
revenue at 115,1'1 9,005 florins, with an expenditure of 
130,l)'l8,G-t8 florins. The heads of the budget of the Dutch 
1‘iast Indian possessions for the year 1880, as approved by 
the iStates-General, presented the following totals, viz. : — 


Florins. 

Expenditure, 139,055,700 

Revenue 131,217,0(10 

Deficit, . 5,438,040 


The goveniment has pushed forward numerous railways. 
Their working is confided to a public company, and, as a 
matter of finance, they only pay to government a ilividend 
of about 1 per cent. There is a niitioual debt, w'bicli in 
1880 amounted to ^090,000,000, having been reduced to 
this amount from £101,500,000 in 1850. The revenue 
(if the Netherlands is (lerivJHl chi(‘fly from direct taxes, 
on bind and assessed, excise duties, those on spirits being 
tJie pnneipal among lliesc*, from stamps, and from the 
]>roiits of the colonial produce. 

Army and Navy , — Thu anny of the Netherlands is 
formed partly by conscription and partly by enlistment, in 
such a manner that the volunteers form the stock as well 
as the majority of the troops. The men drawn by eoiiscrip- 
liuii ut tbe ago of twenty have to serve, nominally, live 
years ; but practically, all that is required of them is to 
drill for a few months, and, returning liomc on furlough, 
meet for u fortnight annually for practice, during a period 
of four years. Besides the regular army, there exists a 
militia — “schutters” — divided into two classes. To the 
first, “ the active militia,'’ belong nil men from the twenty- 
fifth to the thirty-fifth year of age ; and to the second, the 

resting (ruatend^ militia,” all from thirty-five to fifty- 
live. The two comprise about 80,000 men ; and the strength 
of the regular army in time of peace is about 70,000. Tho 
country is strongly fortified in every direction. The colonial 
troops are 30,000 in number, of whom about 12,000 arc 
Eurnp(‘aiis and tbe remainder natives. 

Tiic navy w’as composed in 1887- of two turreted cor- 
vettes, four tu-*-ret ships for coast service, seventeen monitors, 
sixteen first-class and seventeen second-class gunboats, 
twenty torpedo boats, nino first-class and seven other cruis- 
ers, eight sailing vessels, thirteen school vessels, fourteen 
other steauKjrs, and thirty steamers, mostly small, for ser- 
vice in tJic East Indies. Tbe government spends from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 florins annually (£100,000 to 
£250,000) in strengthening its various means of defence. 
Tbe Netherlands liave some small fortresses and a great 
iiuiuy forts connected with each other, which would serve, 
with the aid of inundations, to defend tho interior of the 
coniitry, while most of the i uutes from the coast are fortified. 
AVirii a terntory not much larger than Wales, this country 
mniutalns an army, a fleet, and u commerce ranking 
high among the states of Europe. 

Colonies . — The colonial possessions are more extensive 
and valuable tlian those of any other kingdom except Great 


Britain. They comprise Java and Madura, largo portions 
of Sumatra, Borneo, Tapua, Celebes and Moluccas, Timor, 
Bali and Lombok, many of the smaller isles of north-west 
Oceania, Surinam or Dutch Guiana in South America ; and 
tho islands of Cura 9 oa, St. Eustatius, Saba, &c., West 
Indies. Total area in Asia, 015,000 square miles, popula- 
tion 28,000,000 ; in America, 60,000 Sijuare miles, popula- 
tion 90,000. Tlie possession of part of Sumatra involved 
tho Dutch in a war with tho Sultan of Acliccn in 1%73, 
and it w'as only after serious difficulties that peace was 
concluditd in 1874, giving substantial acquisitions to Hol- 
land. Slavery ceased in tho West Indian colonies on tin* 
1st of July, 1863, the owners receiving £25 for each slave. 

History , — Julius Csosar, during his conquests in Northern 
Gaul, advanced as far as the Rhine. In the fifth century 
tlie Batavians, and in tho sixth the Belg;e, w(‘re conqiUTed 
by tho Franks, but the Frieslanders nut till the seventh 
century. At the peace of Verdun, in 843, Batavia and 
Friesland were incorporated with the newly created kingdom 
of Germany, and were under govemors, who afterwards 
made themselves independent. t)f all those princes the 
counts of Flanders w'(*re tho most pow'erf ul, ami their country 
having become subject, in 1383, to the still more powerful 
honso of Burgundy, the latter made itself master of almost 
the whole of the Netherlands. The country aftejwards 
passed into tho hands of Austria, and then into those of 
Spiiiu. During tho reign of Charles V. the I’rotestant re- 
ligion began to spread. His son and successor, Vbilij) II., 
introduced the Inquisition, and carri(‘d on religious perse- 
cution with a cruelty before unknown. The people rose 
in open rebellion, which the atrocities of the hluodthirsty 
Alva could not quell. In 1579 the five provimtes of Hol- 
land, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gueldcjrland, and Friesland coii- 
tluded the celebrated Union of Ulreclit, in which they de- 
clared themselves independent of Spain. They were joined 
in 1580 by Overyssel, and in 1581 by Groningen; and they 
IhuH formed the celebrated rejmhlic of the Seven United 
Frovinccs. In a(‘com])lishing this noble end, the Dutch 
were mainly guided by William the Silent, prince of Orange, 
who was assassinated by a fanatic, Baltliazar Gerard, in 
1584. The story of the rise of tho Dutch commonwcaltli 
has been told with groat vigour by Mr. Motley. 'Fowards 
the end of the seventeenth century they were engaged in 
war with France and England, and ut the Ix'ginniiig of tlie 
eighteenth century in the War of tho Spanish Succession. 
Holland .was weakened by these oflbrts, while republican 
jealousy of the attempts of tho house of Orange to increaso 
its authority sowed tlie seeds of party rage and civil war. 
In 1747 the house of Orangcj tvium()licd, and AVilliain IV. 
obtained the hereditary dignity of sladtholdev in all the seven 
provinces. In 1794 the republican or anti-Orange party, 
encouraged by the ajiproach of the victorious armies of 
France, again rose ; and for twenty years Holland Miflercd 
alike from the hostility of tho English ami the control of 
the French. Louis Bonaparte, the brother of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was appointed King of Holland, 5th flune, 1800, 
but after a reign of four years he abdicated, rutber than bo 
tho mere instrument of his brother’s ambitious polic}'. In 
1813 the Prince of Orange returned, and governed tbe 
country by tlio title of “ Sovereign Prince,” till 1815, when - 
the seven nortlioin and the ten southei-n provinces, after a 
Hc^paration of 200 years, were again united, by the name 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands. This kingdom lasted 
till 1830, when a revolt of tlio Belgians led again to a 
separation of the seventeen proviimes into two kingdoms. 

Literature^ ij'C. — It is u remarkable fact that, compared 
with other nations and languages, very little is knoivn in 
England, cither of the Dutch national character, in so 
many respects resembling imr own, or of their tongne, though 
the study of it is calculated to throw so much light upon 
English, which has not only the same common origin, hut 
has directly borrowed a great number of words and expres- 
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fiions. In Holland, on the contrary, not only is French 
spoken fluently by tho upper classes, but they are also 
f^eiierally proficient in English, and soino kno^Yledge of 
English is common with the middle and lower grades of tho 
pco]dc; and after a little experience the Englishman and 
tho Dutchman, only accomplished in tlunr native speech, 
may coimnunicale as to every>day wants without much 
difficulty, owing to similar forms of expression. “ Brood 
Gu» Kmkbalckcr,” “ Koffy en Thee t(^ Keep,” inscriptions 
over shop*doors, cannot long remain a puzzle, though not 
quite so intelligible as “ Tabak, Siiuif, en Sigaron.” 

Although they now stand in somewhat the same degree 
of relationship to each other as tiio English and Scotch, 
the Dutch and Flemish languages were originally the same. 
"J'lie dillercncc hetwecu them has been occasioned by that 
of tlu’ northern provinces having been cultivat(;d and re- 
fined and employed in literature, while the other has con- 
tinued almost stationary in its primitive rudeness. Even 
in the twelfth century the Dutch began to be used in public 
decrees and civil acts ; nor was it long before writers arose 
who b(‘gan to mould it into rliythin. .Jacob van Macrlaut, 
Melis Stoke, .Tan \un Hein, Thomas van Cilicssiiert, Ileijuric 
van Holland, were all writers of tho thirteenth century, 
ill the fourteenth sprung up the literary societies known 
by tlie name of the ‘‘ Kaincrs der Itedcrijkers,” or “ Cham- 
hevs of lilieloric,” but wliieli, so far from advancing poetry, 
ralber corrupted the language itself. 

Of the services of Erasmus both to letters and to re- 
ligious liberty, or of the share which Holland look hi the 
iveforinatiou, it is not our purpose to speak ; neither can we 
bestow any notice on those writers of the sixteenth century 
who obtained celebrity by works of erudition or science*. 
The period >ve now arrive at may be cousideiv'd as not 
merely tho dawm but the morning of Dutch literature ; and 
^ one of the first wlio contributed towards purifying and re- 
fining the native tongue was Dirk Volkertzoon Koondierl. 
Among other contem])oraiy names of note appear those of 
I’hilip van Maniix, Feter Heijns, Spieghel, and Roenicr- 
Visscher. The era from the coiniiiencement of tho seven- 
teeiitli century to l(/79, the time of Vondels death, 
ciniiprises some of the most illustrious names in the literary 
annuls of Holland — those of Hooft, Decker, Kamp- 
liuyecn, Anslo, and Aiitonides van der Coes. Next eaine 
(Jrotius, Erasmus, Scaliger, Boevhaave, lleinwius, and Bar- 
laais, who wrote chiefly in Among lliosc who wrote 

In Dutcli w’oro Huygens, .Jan Vos, and Anna and Maria 
lloenier- V issehcr. 

Tlio greatest Dutch writer perhaps was Vondel, wlio wrote 
tragedies, odes, and lyrical and satirical pieces. Mr. Gosso 
has pointed out many remarkable anticipations of Milton in 
Vondel us to imagery and situation, &c., but all curiously 
far removed in style. Jan Aiitouis/, or Aiitonides van der 
Goes, Vondcl’s friend and pupil, was gifted with great power 
of imagination, and his ‘‘ I jstroom ” is considered ono of the 
best descriptive poems m the language. Towards the close 
of tho seventeenth century Freucli literature began to find 
imitators, and for a short time originality was checked. 
Elizabeth Koolaert was the best Dutcli writer of this period, 

Tlie first half of tho eightceutli century was marked by 
the productions of Van Kfl'eu and Ibosc of I'oot, Uoogvliet, 
Schim, Feitaina, Do Marre, Steen-wijk, and Langendijk. 
Tliesc writers cultivated a wide range of poetry and dra- 
matic liLeraturo ; and among those of lower distinction were 
J’eter Boddaert, Frederick Duim, Dirk Smits, and Adrian 
van der Vliet. Peter Langendijk, originally a damask 
weaver by trade, was one of the principal comic dramatic 
writers (d this period; and that ho possessed a natural 
genius for comedy can hardly ho denied, when it is known 
that his “Don Quixote,’* which is still a stock-piece of tho 
Dutch stage, was composed by him at the age of sixteen, 
though afterwards considerably improved. His “Ale.x;- 
andcr tho Gi*cat,” in which a countryman is sersed as 


Christopher Sly was, and made to believe, on waking, that ^ 
he is the Macedonian liero, is highly comic, though de- 
fective from its want of interest in the plot. » 

In the latter half of the same century appeared William 
and Omio van Hjireii, two brothers, who produced many 
fine poems ; of which the best is Onno’s “ Geuzen ” (first 
published ill 1701), under the title of “Ilet Vaderlaiid”), 
which is not so much aii epic ns a cycle of national poems 
celebrating the leading events in the history of the Nether- 
lauds. Upon the whole, this production is the che f-d'oeuvre 
of Dutch literature in the eighteenth century. Lucrctia 
Wilhclmina van Merkcn, or Madame van Winter, the most 
disthiguislied feinnle jioct of the century, acquired great 
reputation by her “ David ” and her “ GermanicuK.” Her 
liusbaiid, Nicolaas Simon van Winter, was also a poet of 
considerable ability. Jan Nomsk, Liuwis Trip, Voet, Bel- 
lamy, the Baroness dc Lannoy, Kastclyn, Nicuwland, and 
Van Alplicn, were among the distingnisbed poets of the 
same period. Bellamy was not only a genuine poet, but he 
gave a fresher and more energetic tone to Dutch literature, 
and was almost the very first who ventured to shake off 
rliymc. Bellamy’s is perhaps the only poetry uhich the 
Germans have transplanted from tho literature of Holland 
into their own. The two attached friends, Kiizabetli 
Bekker (Wolff) and Agatha Deiccn, both of whom died on 
tho same day, may he considered as the first who intro- 
duced the modern novel into Holland ; their productions 
were eminently successful, and some of them were, translated 
into German. Fetronilla Moens, Simon Stijl, Feter Leon- 
ard van do Kastcek, and Arcndc Fukki*, are among tho 
other names of llu$ same century. In art HoUniul has u1m» 
produced some illustrious names, and tho connoisseur 
values tho masterpieces of Rembrandt, Gerard Dow, Metzu, 
Jan Steen, Paul Potter, and Ary ScliefitT, 

NETXEY HOSPZTAX., or Royal Victoria Hosi)ifal at 
Netley, is a large building on tho shore of Southampton 
Water, for tlie reception of invalids from the army, ami 
for the training of army surgeons and nurses. In time of 
war 1000 patients could be admitted, but during peace 
only a portion of the Jiospital is used. The annual charge 
is about X1500 in time of peace, exclusive of that for tho 
medical staff, which vaiies in proportion to the woik to be 
done. Tho building lias every convinlcnec for landing 
patients from foreign service at its very doors, and is con- 
structed on the most approved principles. It wa.s built at 
a cost of £350,000. 

NETS and NETTING. The iiroccss of netting differ., 
from weaving in two respects — first, that the threads ar«* 
knotted at the places where they cross each other at right 
angles; and secondly, tliat large oj)eii spaces ealle.d ine.shes 
are left between tlio threads. Nct.s have been used from 
the earliest limes, not only in civilized nations, but by the 
most barbarous tribe.s. Till recently all nets were made 
by hand, ami in many places arc so still, though machinery 
lias been apjdied to the process with the greatest success. 
Hemp and flax are tlio materials used, generally in tho 
form of twine, when nets are made by hand ; but since tin* 
adaptation of machinery to not-making cotton Las been 
increasingly used. 

Fishermen's nets are of various kinds. 'I'he »vim net is 
a very long one, but not very uide, one side of it being 
loaded witli lead to make it sink, the other with cork to 
buoy it up ; bo that when put in tho water it forms a sort 
of net-wall, sometimes as much as 400 yards long. It is 
taken round a shoal of fish by boats and llicn dragged 
ashore. The dHft net is similar, but not loaded with lead, 
and is used for mackerel iishiiig. The drift nets catch tho 
fish behind the gills, the mesh being just large enough to 
let the head of tlic particular fish for which it is made pass 
through; the body is unable to pass. The fish, feeling itself 
caught, attempts to swim back again, but the edges of its 
gill -cases now catch in the net, and it is held tightly. The 
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fisl) may be said to hang tliemsclvcs in the net. The (ra?ijl 
is (]ia;4/;ed along the bottom by the fishing boat, its gi*eat 
mouth held up by a beam along the top edge, and kept 
open by two large irons somewhat in the shape of stirrups. 
Tills mouth leads into a long bag of network, into which 
nil kinds of fish are swept as the net is dragged through 
the water. The boats clap on all sail when the net is down, 
since the faster the net is drawn the more surely arc the 
fish prevented from swimming out of the net again. Nets 
are also used for catching birds and animals, and by gar- 
deners to protect crops or seeds from birds, 

NETTLE. a name applied to various plants. The 
true nettles are various species of the genus Urtica, well 
known for their stinging properties, wliiitli are owing to the 
prehonce of an acrid poisonous secretion, that in some 
Indian species is so dangerous as to cause excruciating 
pain, and even death. Nettle is the same word as the 
Anglo-Saxon wxdel^ n needle, 'which is applied to these 
]dants on account of tlicir possessing small stinging hairs. 
This genus is the typo of the order Urtica<'K.k. Most 
of the species are herbaceous plants or under-shrubs, and 
are found in Europe, Asia, and America. Tlic Itumaii 
Nettle {^Urlica pilnlijfera') is found in the east of England. 
It is the most virulent of our native nettles. The Great 
Nettle (f7»7*Vrt rfio/wi) is veiy common throughout Europe. 
The tops, when young in spring, are somefiiiies oaten as 
a potherb. The Small Nettle {Urtica vrejix) possesses 
the stinging properties of the last two. It is common in 
cultivated ground, especially gardens, throughout Europe. 

Though nettles are so common in Etivopo, the finest 
species are found in tropical countries. They extend from 
the Malayan peninsula all along the Himalaya Mountains ; 
and some of them, from the beauty of their foliage, miglit 
even be ranked among ornamental plants. Several Indian 
species do not sling, but others possess Ibis property in 
a very extraordinary degree : for instance Urtica httero^ 
2 >hylla, The most important species is Urtica temci^finm, 
for, likes some of tlio other nettles, as well as the hop and 
the hemp, belonging to the same order, it abounds in lig- 
neous fibre, which may be converted into strong cordage. 
Dead-nettles are hpecics of Lamium, monopetalous plants 
belonging to Lnbiata), and wholly inert. See Nkttle-trkic. 

NETTLE-RASH (Urticaria) is an eruption of the 
skin, in appearance and feeling very much like what would 
bo caused by the stinging of nettles, and hence its name. 
It proceeds from some d(‘rangemcnt of the digestive organs, 
and is often brought on by eating special articles of food, 
such as nuts, cucumbers, oysters, crabs, and mussels, and 
also occasionally from the use of certain drugs, such as 
henbane, copaiba, enbebs, turpentine, &c. It is often 
accompanied by feverihliiiess, giddiness, and nausea, followed 
by vomiting and diaiThcea, wliich act as a natural cure. 
When this is not the case a tonic-aperient medicine, com- 
bining sulphate of magnesia with quinine and a bitter 
infusion, will generally ailbrd immediate relief. With some 
persons of very bad digestion the disease is a chronic one, 
and the eruption takes place at frequent intervals. If this 
is not caused by some particular article of diet, which can 
be easily left off, medical advice should be taken as to the 
best manner of improving the digestive powers. For the 
relief of the local irritation the best remedy is a lotion of 
lime water and the oxide of zinc, one poi’t of the latter to 
eight of the former. 

NETTLE-TREE (Ccltis) is a genus of trees nearly 
allied to the elm, and belonging to the order UiiTrcACEAS, 
Tlie fruits differ considerably from that of the elm, being 
hard fleshy dnipcs; they Ci*e sweet and considered very 
whol(i§pme. The European Nettle-tree (Celtia avstralU) 
is abundant along the shores of the Mediterranean, and the 
fruits are ealled in Greece honey-berries. In the south of 
France and Italy it is planted in the squares, and often 
grows to a height of 40 feet. The wood is hard, and is 


used by cabinetmakers. The North American Nettle-tree 
or Sugar Berry (Ccltis occidentalis') is a hardy and orna- 
mental tree; the leaves remain late. The Hackberry 
( Celtis crassi folia) is a native of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. The leaves are broader at the base, thick, and 
rough on both sides. 

NEUFCHATEL' (generally written Neuchfitd^ but 
called Aeue7ifjurff by the Germans), a canton of Switzerland, 
situated on the borders of Fr.ancc, in the Jura Mountain, 
which here form several parallel narrow ridges running in 
tho direction of north-east to south-west, and separated by 
elevated longitudinal valleys. Tho gi'catest length of the 
canton is about 81 miles ; the. greatest breadth 18 miles. 
Tho area is 808 square miles, and the population in 1881 
103,732, mostly Protestant. Pastures occupy the greater 
part of tho surface, but good wines are exported to tho 
adjacent cantons. Except wine, kitchen vegetables, and 
hay, the vegetable products are insufficient for home con- 
sumption, and corn is imported from tlio cantons of Jli'm 
and Basel. Many cattle are reared, and a considerable 
quantity of cheese is exported. The minerals are princi- 
pally coal and iron. From 18,000 to 20,000 persons are 
more or less employed in vvatclimakiiig, both in the urban 
and rural districts. Cotton and lace fabrics — for export 
to the Netlierlands, Prussia, Belgium, and Italy — hosiery, 
cutlery, and metallic wares generally, ture tho other eliief 
manufactures. 

Tlie language of the people is French, which is spoken 
corn»ctly by educated people, hut the country people speak 
various patois resembling those of Ihoir neighbours of 
Frnnehe-Comte and of the Caijton dc Vaud. Neufehatcl 
Joined tho Swiss Confederation in 1815, and its connection 
with the Prussian crown ceased in 1867. 

Neuciiatkt^, tho capital of the above canton, is built 
on tho nortli-west shore of the lake, 25 miles west of Beni. 
The population in 1881 was 15,G12. It has nn ancient 
castle, which was built in the tliirtcenth century, and near 
it a eathedral, which dates from tho tenth century, and 
contains the tombs of the ancient counts of Neuehritcl. 
The Reformation was preached in this church in 1630. 
In the lower town ai'e the hotcl-de-ville, the hospital for 
the burgesses, the orphan asylum, the hospital founded in 
1810 by Pourtales tbo wealthy merchant, and a fine college, 
which contains a public library and a cabinet of natural 
history. The lower town, generally speaking, is well built, 
and 1ms a fine appearance when seen from the lake. 
Neuchatcl has a good trade in wine and watches, the latter 
being mostly sent to Geneva. 

Neuchatkx, Lake of, tho Lacus Khurodwicnsis of the 
Romans, called also the Lake of Yverdun^ is 25 miles 
long, and from 3 to 6 broad. Its greatest depth towards 
the middle is between 400 and 500 feet. Its feeders ai'e 
the rivers Orbe, Broic, Reuse, and Seyon. Tho outlet is 
the Thiele at the north-east extremity, which carries its 
waters into the neighbouring lake of Bienne, whence there 
is an outlet into the River Aar. Tho basin of the Lake of 
Nonchfttcl belongs to the water-system of the Rliine. The 
level of the lake was formerly 1420 feet above the sea, 
but ow'ing to an cnhirgcment of tho outlet it has been 
lowered about 7 feet. 

NEU'KOBIM, THE CHEVALIER SIGISMUNP. 

a musical composer of the early part of tliis century (born 
at Salzburg 1778, died at Paris 1858), was a pupil of the 
great Haydn from 1798 onwards for some years. He then 
became for a time the court musical director at St. Peters- 
burg uuder the Emperor of Russia. About 1810 ho went 
to l*aris, and there took a leading position in musical circles. 
At the Restoration his Requiem for King Louis XVL, guil- 
lotined in tho Terror, so gratified that prince’s brother, 
Louis XVIIL, the reigning monarch, that ho created Neu- 
komm a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, with letters of 
nobility. Neukomm went to Brazil in the service of the 
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king (the deposed Ring of Portugal) in 1816, but was 
driven home at the revolution which gave Brazil a tempor- 
ary independence in 1821. He returned to Paris to the 
service of Talleyrand, with whom lie had previously been 
connected. In 182!) lie accompanied Mendelssohn to Lon- 
don, and was so much appreciated that lie continued to 
divide his time between London and Paris till his death in 
1 858. His oratorio of “ Mount Sinai ” was a groat favourito 
wjj:h our fathers, and that of “ David,” written for the Bir- 
mingham festival of 1834, created such enthusiasm that 
Neukomm was nicknamed “King of Brummagen.” His 
really fine songs, “Napoleon’s Midnight I?eview”and “The 
Sea ” brought all music-loving England to his feet, until 
the arrival of Mendelssohn with “St. Paul” dethroned him 
from this great eminence. But he always remained a 
popular comiioser. 

NEUMES (Lat. mmmm^ from (jx^pneuma^ a breathing) 
arc the signs composing the musical nutation of the dark 
ages, fo^ving the letter notation of the Greeks, and pre- 
ceding tie notation by points which wo still use. Neumes 
are first definitely found in MSS. of the eighth century 
(figures like them are not iced even earlier, but upon them 
antiquarians arc not yet agreed), and they lasted for five 
or six (‘.(‘nturies later, varying very much of course as time 
went on. 

TJic neumes rose out of the Greek accents; the grave 
(\) indicated that the singer should let the voice drop, the 
acute (/■) that he should raise the voice in pitch, the cir- 
cumflex (A) that ho should rise and fall on the same syllable. 
Prom these arose conventional little turns, trills, gi*onps of 
notes, and cadences. Even in our own day innsical signs 
of exactly similar import remain to show ns tlio sort of 
thing these neumes were; for wo still use one or two 
“graces,” such as the shake and the turn ( ^ ), of which our 
forefathers, who played the. harpsichord, emph)yed at least a 
dozen. Like tlicsc graces, each iieurne had its special inter- 
pretation. Similar breathings or nenmos are used to this 
day in the Hebrew synagogues and in the Greek Church. 
They are and always were written in a low above the 
words to he. chanted, rising as tlic musjic was inwuit to 
rise, falling as it was meant to fall. 

Selecting at raiidoin, we may give the following few speci- 
njens of neumes, of which a list of forty is given 4n the 
cixlex of St. Blasien. Originally there were hnt seven or 
eight, as we know by the earlier lists of the Englishman 
.lolin dc Muris, &c. : — 


Tlie V.r^n. Tliu TuiietUB. Tlio I'oilatun. 'I'lic CJi^ Thu Cuphnlicas. 

/ • J~ 
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the neumcfl much easier to read, as it afforded a means for ' 
gauging their relative height. 

NEUBAL'GIA, a word of modem origin (derived from « 
Gr. ncfcroM, a nerve, and algto^ 1 suffer pain), first em- 
ployed by Chaussier to designate a certain class of diseases 
of which the characteristic symptom is a most acute pain, 
following the course of a nerve in one or more of its rami- 
fications, subject to paroxysms and intermissions, in many 
cases unattended by either beat, redness, or swelling, and 
often without any apparent lesion at all. 

Among the predisposing causes of this disease the more 
mportant are hereditary tendency, malaria, ana?mia, and a 
condition of general debility, however brought about. Mal- 
nutrition, pregnaruiy, over-lactation, and profuse menstrua- 
tion are eacli predisposing causes of this complaint, and it 
is a common sequel of relapsing fever. The immediate, or 
exciting causes are very numerous and sometimes extremely 
obscure. Among the more common may bo mentioned 
cxpoHUi*e to cold, (^specially damp cold, and mental excite- 
ment and agitation in persons of an iiTitable temperament. 
Ia>cnl injuries of various kinds ai*© another very frequent 
cause of this disease ; such as the lodgment of any foreign 
body in the branch of a nerve, womids, contusions, eiea- 
trices, and the too great distension of a nerve. Oft<ii 
iiough neuralgia is associated with tootliaciio, and still 
more frequently a decayed tooth or long-forgotten stump, 
although not itself i)ainful, is found on cxanilnatioii to b» 
tlie exciting cause. 

Neuralgic pains may occur in any part of the body, hut 
ai-o met with most frequently about tlie head and face, the 
variety known as facial neuralgia or tic douloureux being 
ono of the most common forms of the complaint, and one 
of the most severe. It affects the great nerve of sensation 
of the face (fifth nerve), and may occur in one or more of 
the tiiree divisions in which the nerve is distributed. It 
is less common for the third division to suflbr tlian for tho 
fii*st and second, and though it. often happens that two 
divisions are coiiicidently tlie scat of neuralgia, it is v«*ry 
seldom that all three are aficcted at the same lime. AVIkmi 
the first or upper division of the nerve is involved tho pain 
is mostly felt in tlie forehead and side of the liead. When 
the second division of the nerve is aftected tho pain is 
chiefly in the cheek and upper jaw, tlie jiainful points 
being immediately below the lower eyelid, over the cheek 
hone, and about tho upper lip. When the third division is 
attacked points of intensity may lie found on the temple, 
a little ill front of the ear, at the place of exit of the in- 
ferior dental nerve, at the side of the tip of the tongue, or 
more rarely in the lower lip. When tho lingual branch of 
the fifth nerve is affected it involves tho most exqui.siie 
suffering, but such cases arc happily rare. Anotlier form 
of neuralgia is that known as henticrauia, migraine^ hrow 
ague or imgrim^ in which the pain is usnally limited to 
one side of tho head, beginning with a dull aching pain in 


Neniiies therefore hardly served to enable a singer to read a the temple, which gradually increases in severity 


piece of music at first sight, though they served perfectly sometii 
well tt) remind him of wliat ho hml once learned. Tlio fol- and tii 
lowing is an early specimen, quoted by Tadre Mai*tini in and v< 
his “ History of Music:” — wholly 

(t^U laudatC deum 


sometimes attended with impaininuit of vision, numbness, 
and tingling of extremities, impairment of speech, nausea, 
and vomiting. Tliis complaint, which probably is not 
wholly neuralgic, has already been noticed under Mkgiiim. 
Sciatica is another of the more common forms of 
^ neuralgia, and it affects the gi*eat sciatic nerve, wdiich 
1 Ttt pelvis and passes down tlie leg to 

tho foot. In this the pain may occur in the but- 
tock, the back of the thigh, tho knee, the front, 


Boluii 


back, and outside of the leg, and tho whole foot 


At the beginning of the tenth century a red line was drawn 
horizontally above the w'ords, marking tho position of the 
note F (the bass F, now marked by the clef), and this made 

VOL. IX. 


except its inner border. It is in most instances traceable 
to exposure to cold or wet, to excessive exercise, strains, or 
to the presence ofjplieuinatism or gout in the system. 

The pain in inpt of the different forms of neuralgia is 
generally very Aerc. The first symptom is very often 
a feeling of iimbness, the import of which gets to be 
well uuderstoqi by persons liable to this disease, and this 
32 
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is followed by pains of an intermittent character. The 
intej vals between the darts of pain f;ct shorter and shorter 
as the attack progresses, until the sullcring is almost con- 
tinuous, or is only interrupted by waves of intensity, and 
it will last for some seconds or more than a inirmte together. 
Tlieii comes a respite, to be followed by a recurrence, and 
these altcriiatioiis may bo continued for hours. The pains 
;iie usually suspended during sleep, and though the patient 
mny be kept awake for many hours by the pain, if once he 
can get to sleep bis slumber is likely to ho undistmbed. 
When the ])ain is at its worst there is often a radiation of 
it to other nerves, and vtu*y couiniouly during an attack 
ccitain definite points may lx* found where pressure is 
csceedingly painful. There is always a uerve branch under 
1 hese points, and for the most part they occur in those 
Y)laccs where the branches of the nerves emerge from bony 
canals, or find a passage tlirougli a muscuhu- aponeurosis. 

Some attacks of neuralgia run an acute course, lasting 
only a few days or weeks, but in others the disease is 
<-Iironie, lasting for weeks and iiionlhs, and even, if the 
successive relapses be included, for years. Ry itself it 
cull scarcely bo said to aftect tlie duration of life, but it 
iii.iy be so persistent and troublesome as to render life iiseU 
a Inirdei). 

Til tbe treat ment of all forms of neuralgia it is of the 
fiist iinpovtance to ascertain, if possible, the remote as well 
as the exciting causes of the disease. If the ail'ection 
niises from rlummatism, ':out, ana?mia, malaria, syphilis, 
or minerul poisoning, treatment appropriate to these cou- 
d I lions must be employed, or the most powerful and ap- 
proved remedies for neuralgia itself will fail to produce 
any good efieot. Where debility is tlie cause good diet, 
regular, gentle, and systematic exercise in the open air, a 
proper amount. of rest and sleep, and the use of tonic 
medicines are tlic best methods of restoring the strength of 
the constitution. Ana;mia, or poorness of blood, must bo 
tieated ly iron, a good combinution being fifteen drops of 
tincture of steel ami six drops of tincture of nux vomica 
in a wine-glassful of w’ater three times a day. Quinine, 
croton chloral, piui.^jiborus, chloride of ammonium, arseuic, 
and bcllailoiina are all employed lu the treatment of neur- 
algia, the first three of these drugs being cspceiully effica- 
cious. A remedy recently introduced, called Tonga, 
cuiisisthig of parts of at least tw'u plants found lu the Fiji 
Islands, has been received with much f.ivour by the medical 
profession, and very excellent results have followed from 
its administration. 

For inimcdiate relief morphia may ho injected hypoder- 
mically, and ill eases W’herc the pain is extreme this is a 
valuable means of alleviating the sulVerings of the patient 
and aflbrdiiig him the rest needful to start more general 
tieatmcnt. Among other sedatives chloral, henbane, Indian 
iieiiip, and the various preparations of ojiium are often 
eniplo.N ed with advantage ; but such remedies should only 
he n*soi t( d lo under medical supeiTision, as there is always 
a dange r ot setting i.p the habit of indulgence in them. 
Many topical .ip^ilications aiv, of great efficacy in removing 
or mitigating the pain of neuralgic attacks. A small piece 
of the mild blistering paper, the size of a florin, applied to 
thr temple or behind the car, >vill generally relieve neuralgic 
])aiii.s of the forehead or any part of the face, and a piece 
of i aiilliarides plaster, the same size, applied to the side 
will vc’-y often relieve the obstinate neuralgia left by 
shingles in that part of the body. The various liniments 
or ointments containing the j)reparations of opium, bella- 
donna, «'r aconite are also used to nib into tbe skin orcr 
th»‘ afiected part ; but these, from their powerful nature, 
require the exercise of much care in their application. A 
liiiime^ made by rubbing togethm* equal parts of chloral 
and ])owdered camphor often ailbrds almost instantaneous 
relief when painted on the painful part. Last, but not 
least, among the remedies for neuralgia we have the use of 


the constant current of electricity. This must not be ap- 
plied of a strength sufficient to cause pain or even severe 
discomfort, a force sufficient to cause the characteristic 
burning sensation being all that is required. The applica- 
tion should be made at regular intervals, at least once a 
day, but if it affords relief it may bo repeated several 
times without injury. 

Where neuralgia is unusually severe and prolonged, and 
is of a nature that renders it unsusceptible to ordim^ry 
treatment, surgical ushistance may be required. Formerly 
tlie affected nerve was divided, and sometimes a portion 
was excised; but at tbe present day the operation of 
nerve stretching is preferred, and this is said to yield very 
satisfactory rrauUs. 

NEUROP'TSRA is one of tlx! orders into w’hich the 
class Lnskcts is divided. The insects composing this 
order may be distinguished by the following characters ; — 
The wings arc four in iiumhcr, membranous, net-vcined, 
generally naked, and more or less transparent, but sometimes 
hairy, the hind pair sometimes diminished in size or obsolete ; 
the mouth is usually fitted for mastication, or furnished 
with mandibh'S and maxillae; the larvae me provided 
with six le.gs and arc active. The body is elongated, the 
abdomen lx*ing (‘specially long and slender. 

With regard to tliii mc'taiiiorjfiioses there is a great 
difference in this order. Some, and tlioso tlje more numer- 
ous, pass through an incomplete melainorphosis, the larva 
going on actively eating and moulting till it reaches the 
perfect stage. In others the pupa is quiescent and tln^ 
larva difiers coiisulerahly from tlx* ])erfeet insect. Many 
entomologists restnet the name Ncuroidcra to the latter 
group, removing the former to the Orthoptcra under tho 
name Pscuilo-Xeuroptera. Packard, however, considers 
the dvagon-llics (Llbellulidas) and May-flies (Ephemoridai), 
which belong to the Pseudo-Keuroptcra, ns the most 
typical of the Nenroj)lera, an order whicli he regards as 
tile lowTsi among in.scets, and a collection of “ synthetic 
types.” The Neiiroptera w'cro abundant in Palajozoic 
times, sharing ‘Mvith the Orllioptera tho possession of 
the low marshy lands of Devonian and Carboniferous tim(*s, 
and the forms discovered in the rocks of those j»eriods 
indicate, that they wore often of gigantic proportions, and 
among the most degriid(*d of tlieir type.” Packard con- 
siders tlicbc Palajozoic insects as uniting more intimately, 
on the one liand, the true Ncuroptera with the so-called 
Pseudo-Ncuroptera, and on tho other the whole order 
Neuroptera with the order Orthoptcra. 

Retaining ’ then tlic (»ld Liniieau order Ncniroptera, it 
may he divided into several suborders. Tho Planipennia 
form the true Neuroptera of some iuitliors, 'I’hey have 
long thread-like antcnnic, the tw’o pairs of wings similar 
and densely reticulated, and the mouth strongly inandibu- 
hite. Tluj family Sialidm contains some of tlu^ larg(^st of 
I insects; the body is short and thick, with a huge square 
protliorax and bristle-like, anteumc. In tho genus Siali 
and its allies the larva is j^redaccous and aquatic. In tlie 
genus Rhaphidia (Plate, fig. 4), containing the snake* flies, 
and sometimes made tho type of a separate family, the 
larva lives under the bark of trees; tlic siiake-llies are 
remarkable for the length of tlie protliorax. Myrinoleoii 
(fig. fi), w hose larva is the wcll-knowm ant-lion, is ]>1ae.ed in 
the family Mynnelcontida!. Tlx? Laco-wings (Ildmerobiidse, 
fig. G) are beautiful little insects which feed on aphides. 
The Ascalaphidic (fig. 8) have long-knolibed antenna*, 
and are adorned with bright and varied colours, so ns to 
give them considerable resemblance to butterflie.s. The 
Panorpidffi or Scorpion-llies (fig. 7) are remarkable for 
having the mouth-organs situated at tho end of a long 
beak; the Scorpion-fly {Panorpa communW), so called 
from the long forceps-like tip of the abdomen in tho male, 
is a common British insect. Of the Pseudo-Ncuroptera 
the Dragon-flies (figs. 1-3), LibclluUdaj, arc tlie most 
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typical and best known fomis. Nearly allied to them aro 
the May-tlics (fig. y), Ephemcridse, which, however, live 
for a very short time as perfect insects; and in this stage 
take no food. The white ants, Termitidas, are very re- 
markable insects, living in societies which contain beside 
the ordinary male and female two kinds of the so-called 
‘^neuters.'’ A small tropical family, Embiidtc, while re- 
sembling most nearly the rorlidra, havo some affinities with 
% termites. Tho Psocidm have the hind W'ings small, 
or sometimes both pairs are wanting; they are tho book- 
lice found in damp papers, &.c. The Perlido) are w'ell- 
Icnowii to anglers as stonc-ilics; the mouth-organs arc 
rudimentary. Tho Triehoptera (fig. 10) or Cadj»is-flies 
either form a distinct onier or u suborder nearest to the 
Planipcniiia. The Mallopiiaga or bird-lice should be 
regarded us degraded Pscudo-Ncuroptcra. 

NSU'STADT* a town of Aiislrla, sitnated on the 
Vieniia-Cluggrilz Kailway, at a distance of 25 miles south 
from \'icima, on an extensive ])luiii on the navigable canal 
to Vienna, and at tho junction of the KchrbacJi and tho 
little Fisclia, not far from the frontiers of llungarv. The 
tow'n was nearly destroyed by fire in 1834, and has been 
regularly rebuilt, nearly in the form of a parallelogram. 
It is divided into four quarters, and has in tho centre a 
large and hundsoino square, surrounded with arcirdes. 
The primipal building is the ancient urcbdncal palace, 
built in 1 18fi, and assigned in 1732 by tho Empress Maria 
Theresa to the imperial military academy, which has a good 
library, a collection of pbilosopliical instruments, a scliool 
for drawing, a bath, and a walled garden, 1400 yards long 
and 1200 broad. The old catbedral is a largo stone edifice 
of the thirteenth century. Of the other buildings, the 
chief arc — a Cistereiuu abbey, which has a libraiy of 
20,000 volumes and a beautiful collection of minerals and 
shells; two hospitals; and a gymnasium. Owing to its 
excellent means of cummuiiicatiuu, Ncust.adt carries on a 
brisk trade with Vienna, and >yith all the provinces of the 
Austrian Empire. It has extensive sugar refineries, cotton 
miinuf.aetories, breweries, and paper mills. Tlio population 
is 20,000. 

NEU'TER. Originally, like all the Indo>Knropeaii 
tongue^, English had its neuter gender, which died out 
abtiut 1350, wlien the general idea of gender (as apart 
from that of sex) died out. Wo now’ call males “ he ” and 
females “ she,” and apply these terras of so.x practically to 
inanimat<» thing.s, hut really we may fairly be said to have 
no gender in our modern English. 

l^ot so easy is it to see why the Romance languages, ofi- 
spriiigs of Tjitin, though tlicy retain the masculine and 
feminine genders (iis real genders, and not merely as marks of 
sex), yet are devoid of a neuter, while Latin itself possessed 
the neuter in a very important and perfect development. 
Our forefathers heartily despised what they called Low 
I.utin, refusing to read anything but the elegant Latinity of 
Cicero and his rivals and imitators; but modern philulogcrs, 
less blind, gi’ope among this Low Latin, or popular I^tiii, 
which (juitJ? in the early centnrius of our era struck away 
from the literary Ijitiu on paths of its own, and they dis- 
c('ver in it, and not in tho Latin of Cicero, the true origins 
of our modern Komanco tongues, Italian, French, Spanish, 
&c. Now us e.avly as riuntns (tho great comic dramatist 
of Rome), who lived from 254 to 184 u.c., and w'ho, as a 
comic writer, ns(*d tho tongue of cvoiyday speech rather 
than the pure language of literature, we liiid a tcndencY to 
masculinize neuter nouns. Tlautus gives us dorsus, <cpus, 
coitus^ for dormm^ mmm^ collum, &c. ; ho does not shrink 
from ffutturem as an accusative, &c. As time went on tho 
people became (as Quintilian would have said) more un- 
grammatical, and ill early inscriptions of our era we have 
constantly moHumentuaj collegius^ fatus^ &c. These are 
not errors but vulgarities of speech. Cnrius Fortunatianns, 
iu A.D. 450, writes that “the Romans prefer to make their 


slang words and many neuters masculine in gender, and* 
talk of huHc thcatrum and hunc jtvodigiunL” 

By the side of this the nominative neuter plural, wdycli * 
always ended in a, was confounded by the common people 
with the nominative singular of the nouns of the first de- 
clension, which [also ends in a, but arc, witii a very few 
exceptions, feminines. Thus pems^ cattl^c, gives a plural 
pecora^ vestimentum^ a garment, gives a plnral I'fstimenta; 
but we find repeatedly hi the fifth cciiinry MSS. such 
accusatives as pecoras, vestimentas^ &c., only possihlo bj 
assuming ptcora^ &c., to be feminine nouns. Thus all the 
neuters became, among tho common folk, either masculine 
or feminine. 

NEUTRAL'ITY, a state of non-intcrferenco, of neither 
friendship nor hostility, to cither of two belligerent parties. 
Perfect neutrality, ns defined by De ]Martens, consists, 
j first, iu abstaining from all participation in the operations 
of war ; and secondly, in behaving impartially in regard to 
everything which may he useful or necessary to tho belli- 
gerents in respect of the w'ar, either by granting or refusing 
to the one party what we have refused or granted to tho 
other ; or, at least, by continuing the same behaviour which 
I wc have muintaiued in time of peace. As long as a nation 
satisfies these duties she has a right to demand to be treated 
as a friend by each of tho two belligerent parties, and to 
enjoy tho independence wliicli the law of nations assures 
to her, and which she is not obliged to sacrifice to the 
interests of tho belligoreiit parties. In the absence of an 
eflective BLo<niAi>E, the commerce of a neutral with either 
belligerent should ho as free in time of war as iu time of 
pciicc. Of tho impolicy of any neutral government pro- 
hibiting the export of arms or other material by its sub- 
jects to a belligerent tlicrc can scarcely bo two oj)inions. 
It would add immensely to the res])onsibIlitic8 of a neutral, 
and tvould lay it open to all sorts of claims on Ukj part of 
the belligerent that conceived itself injured. It would bo 
a most burdensome restriction on national industry, and 
w’ould entail a very costly and exceedingly irritating sys- 
tem of official espionage, not only at tho seaports, but also 
at the manufacturing centres of the country. To takc» 
care that no new duties are laid upon nentrals is obviously 
the interest of a great coumiereial nation like England. 
We have by tho Fokkion Enlistment A('T — that of 
and the more stringent statute of 1871) — excluded 
vessels capable of use for a belligerent purpose from tho 
list of allowable contraband. Tho Neutrality Act of tlio 
United t'tatcs has done the same. Tho governments of 
Franco, Italy, and the Netherlands have in time of war, 
while they were neutral, forbidden tho oqnipinciit of belli- 
gerent vessels in their ports; but no nation exeept Eng- 
land and the United States has gone furtlior than to pro- 
hibit tho armament of a vessel fitted solely for lighting 
pnf\)Oscs. In case of a war breaking out between two 
countries, other nations usually make .a proclamation of 
neutrality, the respective governments enjoining upon their 
subjects to abstain from in any way aiding cither belli- 
gerent, (“ The Rights and Duties of Neutrals,” by W. E. 
Hall, I/)ndou, 1874.) 

NEU'WXSD, a town in the Prussian Rhine-Provinev 
and government of Coblenz, situated on the left bank of 
tiio Rhine, is a well-built town, witli broad straight streets, 
and contains 9000 inhabitants. The chief niauufaeturcs 
are silk, cotton, broadcloth, lace, thread, hats, carpets, 
leather, tobacco, stockings, and tape. The principal edi- 
fices an* — the ancient castle of the counts of Wied, with a 
museum of natural history, a library, and extensive gar- 
dens, several churches, and some schools. The buried 
Ruinnu city of Victoria, about 2 iriles from the town, fur- 
nished the materials for a collection of antiquities, which 
is now in the palace. 

NE'VA, a river of Russia, at the mouth of which St. 
Petersburg stands, fiowmg from Lake Ladoga, with a 
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•cencral wrstorn couvftc, and diRcharpng its waters into the 
Gulf of rinland by several mouths. Although it has 
• a course of 40 miles, its importance to the capital of 
Russia caniuit he over-estimated, being connected with 
several canals, which again have communication with the 
must dibUint parts of tlie empire. Inundations frecjueutly 
occur at the breaking up of the ice in April, especially 
when west winds prevail at the time. 

NBVA'DA, one of the United States, North America, 
organized ns a territory in Alarch, 1861, and ns a state in 
1804, is bounded on the south and west by Callfoiiiia, 
nf)rtli by Oregon and Idaho, and on the cast by Utah. 
Tlie area is 88,500 square miles, and the poimlation in 
1880 was 62,265. 

The state is an elevated, mountainous, and semi-desert 
region, but is exceedingly rich in minerals — gold, silver, 
mercury, lead, and antimony being found in great abun- 
dance. It is traversed by mountains whieh rise to the 
height of 6000 h'ct. It has no greal. rivers, ])ut is crossed 
by the ITnion Pacific Railway. 'J'hcrc arc a few lakes 
with no outlet. The climate is dry. Carson City is the 
capital. 'ITic state has a large area of pasture land, hut 
is chiefly noted for its rich silver mines, which yield foui- 
iifths of all the silver produced in tlui United States. 

NEVADA, SIERRA. Sec Andai.ttsta ; Gkanada. 

NEVlft is the name applied to tlie granular and com- 
pacted snow that occurs on mountains above tlie snow-Iiiic. 
it is an intermediate stage, hetween snow and ylacier ice. 
The minute crystals of which the snow is formed, through 
successive thawings and refreezings, have become converted 
into rounded granules of compact snow or iee ; these on being 
subjected to jiressurc pass into true glacier icc. 

NEVERS (the Noviodunum Aidwmmi of JuliiLs 
lJa?sar), the capital of the French department of Nievre, 
stands on the riglit bank of the Iziire, at the junction of 
the river Nievre, 1 83 miles south by east from Paris, and 
bad 22,881 inbabifants in 1886. The town is built on 
the .slope of a bill above the Loire, and presents a pretty 
aspect wlieii seen from the left bank of the river. The 
cliicf public buildings ai'c — the cathedral, now restored; 
the churches of St, l^.ticnno and St. Sauveur; tlie old 
castle, •which ftirms one side of the principal square of the 
town; and the barracks. The bridge over the Loire has 
fifteen arches. The park of the dukes of Nevors contains 
one of the fincht promenades in France. Nevers gives 
title to a bi.shop. It has a civil trihmial and a tribunal of 
eommeree, Itoinnn Catiiolic tMillegc, normal school, school of 
design, library with nearly 14,000 volumes, eonsultative 
chambers of arts, manufactures, and agriculture, tlicatre, 
&c. Tlio inhabitants manufacture iron Avares of massive 
character, chain cables, anchors, chains for suspension 
bridge ‘s, steam machinery and mill-Avork, &c. Agricultural 
implcincnts, files, and other tools; earthenware, porcclRin, 
enamel, co’*ilage, violin-striiig.s, glue, vinegai', candles, beer, 
leather, eo’irse. woollen^’, and glass are also made. There, 
is a commodious port tor Ibo river craft at the mouth of 
the Nievre, and considerable trade is carried on in iron and 
steel, wood, coal, wines, leather, cattle, and manufactured 
good.s. In the vicinity of Nevers was formerly the foundry 
of La Chaus.sadc for cannons, cables, and anchors. It is 
now a practical engineering school. Near the town are the. 
mineral waters of Pouges. 

NE'VIS, one of the J>*eward Islands, is separated from 
St. lvitt.s by a cliaimcl about 2 miles wide, called the 
NaiT<)w.s, which is naxigahle only by small boats. Nevis 
consists, f.f a single conical mountain, of volcanic origin, 
rising with a gentle ascent from tbo sea-sborc. The soil 
is for the most part a tenacious marl, and Is very fertile, 
exceptv'n the high parts of the island, which arc rocky 
and barren. Its area is 50 square miles, and the popula- 
tiOij 13,000. The government is united with that of St. 
Kitts. The chief exports are sugar, molasses, and rum. 


The articles imported are mainly English manufactures, 
corn, flour, xvheat, and provisions. 

NEVIS, BEN. See Bkn Nkvis. 

NEW BEDFORD, a town of tho United Slates in 
Massachusetts, situated on Buzzard Bay, 50 miles south 
of Boston, with ■which it connnunioates by railway. It 
derives its chief importance from the whale fisheries, al- 
most three-fourths of the tonnage of the United States 
employed in these fisheries belonging to its harbour, b||^t 
the trade has much declined of late years. The town has 
many elegant residences and public buildings, of whicli 
the chief arc the city ball, the custom-house, and public 
library. The harbour is defended by a strong fort. There 
are now extensive manufactures of cottons, iron and copper 
goods, twist drills, Prussian blue, paraffin, candles, glass, 
&c. The population in 1880 was 26,845. 

NEW BRITAIN, two large islands in the Pacific, 
situated between 5“ and 7® 30' S. bit., and 148^ and 
153“ E. Ion. I'p to the year 1700 they were cunsulered 
a part of New Guinea or Papu.a; but in that year Dum- 
pier discovered the strait xvlncli separates both islands, 
called Daminer’s Strait, and which is about 56 miles wide. 
Nexv Britain is separated by St. George’s Channel from 
the island of New Ireland. Tho area is estimated at 
24,000 square miles. The inleriur contains mountains of 
great elevation. Along the shore there arc several plains 
of considerable extent, and also some good harbours. Tlui 
soil is fertile and produces tho cocoa-nut, sago, and other 
kinds of palms; also bananas, yams, ginger, .sugar-cane, 
the bread-tree, bamboo, and many other plant.s and trees. 
Dogs, pigs, turtles, and fish abound. The inbahitants, 
AA'lio appc.ar to be rather numcrou.s, resemble, the inhabit- 
ants of Papua or New Guinea. The men are stout and 
well made, of a very dark colour, with curly hair. Both 
New Britain and New Ireland were explored in 1877 by 
the Rev. G. Brown, a Wosleyau mihslonary, wIjo found that 
caiiuih.a1isni prevailed. Nexv Britain is one of the few 
remaining places Avh<‘re the Mooruk (Jlamtivlns Jicnnttta) 
Is still found. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a ])rovince of Canada in North 
America, bounded N. by tho Bay of Chalenrs and Quebec, 
J-^. by the Gulf of St. Laxvrenec, Northumberland Strait, 
and Nova Scotia; S, by the Bay of Fumly ; iiiid W. by tho 
State of Maine. The area is estimated at more than 27,822 
sqimre miles, and the. population in flic year 1881 was 
321,128. Tho coast -line is 500 miles in extent, and is 
inilciited by .numerous spacious bays, inlets, and harbours, 
which aflbrd safe and eommudious aneliovage for shipjung. 

Hurjare^ Soil^ and Hirers . — Tbo surfaeu is undulating. 
A range of hills in tho north extends from Iho falls of the 
river St. John to the Bay of Chalcur, attaining a bciglit 
of 2170 feet, and forming the highest elevation in tho 
lower provincx*R of British Nortli Americ.a. Tho soil is 
fertile, but only a companativcly small portion is elearod, 
the rest being covered with dense forests, and the export- 
ation of timber bus been hitherto the principal source of 
wealth, amounting in value to more limn JEl, 000,000 ster- 
ling a year. 

The largest river is the St. John, which ilses far in the 
west, and flows for above 200 miles through Lower Canada. 
It enters New Brunswick near 47“ N. lal., and soon after- 
wards forms tho Great Falls; its course is intenvipted by 
many rapids, and it passes through a ehniii of lakes, of 
whieh tho chief is Grand Lake. Its course through New 
Brun.swick is about 220 miles. The Peticodiac, which 
falls into Sbepody Bay, is about 70 miles lung, and the 
tide flows up 40 miles. Tbo Mirarnicbi drains the centre 
of the central region xvitli its numerous upper branches 
and falls into the. Gulf of St. Lawrence, after a course of 
more than 100 miles; it is navigable for large ships for 
about 40 miles. The Nipisigliit River, which drains the 
northern region, and runs nearly 1000 miles, is much 
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brokrn by falls and rapids. Tho province also contains 
numerous lakes, one of which, Grand Lake, is 100 square 
miles in area. Most of the otliers arc much smaller. 

Climate and Produclions , — ^The climate is of an extreme 
f!hara(!ter ; in spring, vegetation is very rapid. The autumn 
especially is a beautiful season, the air being clear and 
dry, and presenting a marked cuutra.st to the dense fogs 
that prevail on some parts of tlie coast, in ])articul{ir for 
sthne way inland from the Bay of Fundy. At St. John, 
with an altitude of 132 feel, the temperature ranges from 
fib'" above to 12*" below the freezing p(jint; but at h’reder- 
icktou, in tlie inlcTior, the range is from 06“ to — 21“ 
Fahr. In many plac(?s the severity of the winter has already 
been much initigalxid by the clearing of the forest and the 
drainage of the ground. 

As before slated, the great commercial wealtli of this 
country consists in its extensive forests, which are composed 
of pine, lir, spruce, hemlock, birch, beech, ittaple, ash, ehn, 
ami poplar. I’otatoes arc the chief article of culture, but 
wlicat, rye, oats, hurley, beans, pease, biickwh(‘at, fiax, Indian 
corn, common vegetables, and fruits are also grown. On 
the allm ial gi’ounds which occur along the lianks of the 
numerous livers there are fine meadows and pasture- 
grounds, and the rearing of Jive stock is increasing. 

Wiht uniinals arc by no means numerous, though there 
arc still bears, wolves, foxtis, racoons, minks, squirrels, 
and beavers. Wild geest;, ducks, partridges, and pigeons 
are tlio most eonnnon game. Tlie rivets abound with 
Kilnuin, eel, trout, porch, tJLe., and the sea, near the shores, 
with cod, haddocks, mackerel, and herrings. 

Copper, inaugancse, and iron are ahnudant ; and the 
most valuable mines of bituminous and cannel coal yet dis- 
covered on the American continent were opened some years 
ago ill Albert county. Tlie coal yields 100 gallons of crude 
oil per ton. Indeed, the colony lias a wide surface under- 
laid by carhoniferons strata, but it only liicltules between 
300 and 000 square miles of productive coal workings. 
Gypsum is found in several localities, .and grindstonc.s .are 
largely export»‘d. In the vicinity of the rivers oil-works 
have been erected for tlie manufacture of rock-oil. 

iiopernmenl^ Commirce, cjiC. — The government is ad- 
ministered by a lieutenant-governor (whose, ofticial salary 
is £3000 per annum), aided by an Executive Council of 
nine members, a Legislative Council of twenty-two, and a 
House of Assembly of forty-one who meet at Frederickton, 
the caj»ital. New Brunswick is well supplied with railways 
and other means of internal coniinuiiicatioii, connecting 
the commercial capital, St. John, with Halifax on the 
Atlantic, with rictou on the Gulf of St. Lawreiiec, wdtli 
(Quebec, Montreal, and other places in Canada by tlie Inter- 
colonial Railway, and all tho cities and towns of the 
United States by lines rid Bangor. Besides these, there 
uru the Rivibre du Loup line, via Frederickton and Wood- 
stock to tlie great river St. Lawrence, and several inter- 
provincial lines of coiisiderablo importance, eoinprising a 
total length of 1085 miles in actual operation. Free grants 
of land for purposes of actual settlement are also made in 
this province. Tlio limit of tho grant is 100 acres, and 
the ciistumary conditions are enforced. Tlie coinmuii school 
system jirovails. Indian reserves are established on the 
Tobique, River in Victoria County, and on tho St. John, 
Iroquois, and Madawaska rivers in the same county. The 
chief exjuntH comprise timber, fish, coal, and apples and 
other fruits. There is a militia force of about 3600 men 
and a reserve, of about 00,000. The commerce is principally 
with the United States, Nova Scotia, and the United King- 
dom. The colony was ceded to Great Britain with Canada 
in 1763, made independent in 1784, and beenmo part of 
tho Canadian Confederation in 1807. The district, in tlie 
year 1826, was tlie scene of one of tho most dreadful, and 
certainly tlie most extensive, conflagrations on record — the 
noticeable event in the history of the colony. The fire 


desolated the country for more than 100 miles along the 
river, to tho extent of 00 miles from tlie south bank, and , 
to a great distance on tho northern side. At least ^00 
persons lost their lives, with an immense number of bears, 
wolves, deer, foxes, snakes, and other wild animals. Even 
the birds of strong wing could not save tliomselvcs, being 
confused by the smnke ; and tho fish perished in the lakes 
and streams, poisoned by the alkali forme,d by tho ashes 
precipitated into the water. 

NEW CALEDONIA, an extensive island in Hie Facific, 
is situated between 17“ 67' and 23“ S. hit., and betw’een 
103° and 1 08“ E. Ion. The urea is 7722 square miles, and 
tho population about .30,000. Tho natives are of tho 
Tapuaii negro race. The ishmd was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1774. Tho French took possession of it, witli its 
dependency, the Ihle of I*ines, as a French colony, on the 
20tli »Septemb(;r, 1 863. It is inclosed by coral reefs, which 
connect innumerable small sandy islands or cliffs. From the 
.shores tlie country gi*adually rises inland to a mountain 
range, which in some parts is 2000 or 3000 feet above the 
sea. The only cultivatablc land lies on the sea-boai’d, tho 
interior being nothing but a continuous serrated mountain 
cliain. The rivers are little better than iiumiitain torrents, 
as may be expected from the narrow configuration of the 
island, subject to sudden rises and inundations. Cufi‘ee plan- 
tations liavc been frequently flooded four or five feet deep. 
Coftee and tohaccfi do well, and rice might be cultivated pro- 
fitably if it were not for the locusts, whicli arc a scourge to 
the island. Almost every article of food or utility is imported, 
and nothing but a little copra and some nicked and copper 
exported. The only manufactures on the island are those of 
soap and a little coarse pottery and bricks. There is a small 
shipbuilding yard in the harbour, where a fi‘w coasters are 
turued out. It is supposed that the island was formerly 
iimcli more, populous than at present. Cocoa-nut palms, 
bread-fruit trees, and mango trees abound on the shores. 
The French have for some time used the island as a penal 
settlement, and large numbers of Coiiimnni.sts were trans- 
ported thither after the outbreak of 1871. 

NEW COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded in 1386 by 
William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester and lord high 
clmnecllov of England, for a warden, seventy fellows and 
bcholars, ten chaplains, an organist, three clerks, and six- 
teiMj choristers. By ordinances of the commissioners 
appointed under 17 & 18 Viet. c. 81, the fellowships and 
seliolarships are now each thirty in number. Fifteen of 
the fellowships are open to those only who slmll either have 
been educated two years at least at Winchester, or shall 
have been twelve terms at least members of New College. 
The otlier fifteen fellowships are witlinut any such limita- 
tion. The scholarships arc tenable for five years, and are 
of the annual value of £100. They are filled up yearly, at 
an election held at Winchester College, by boys receiv- 
ing edneation iu tho school. The visitor is the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Most of the buildings of the foundiT in this college, 
after a lapse of more tlmn five centuries, remain sub 
stantially entire. Wykeluiiifs W’holc design may lie still 
traced throughout, and even tlie original doors and windows 
remain in many instances. The chapel was restored by 
Wyatt in 178l». The five-hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the college was celebrated in I87l>, when the 
cha]»el, wliich had been renovated at a cost of upwards 
of £20,000, was reopened. The hall was very carefully 
restored by Scott m 18GG. The lower of tliis college, a 
pattern of massive strength, stands on the site of one of 
tho bastions of the old city wall. The Holywell Street 
wing, from designs by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, was erected 
in 187G. The gardens of tho college are of gre.at beauty. 

NEW ENGLAND, a name applied collectively to the 
former British possessions iu North America, and now 
comprising the six eastern states of the Union — Maine, 
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New Hampsliirp, .Vfrmont, l^Iassachusctts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. The inhabitants are principally descend- 
ants of flnglish Puritans and Scotch Preshylerians, and aro 
familiarly designated as Yankees. They are celebrated for 
their industry and enterprise. 

j\'ew England or Yankee. Speech. — ^Tho first thing 
that strikes a man who begins seriously to study tho 
peculiarities of Yankee speech is tho fact that so many of 
them are really survivals, archaisms of Elizabethan date. 
What are stigmatized ns new Aincricanisms are exceed- 
ingly often old forgotten traits of English speech, rooted in 
the soil of the Western Hemisphere over two ccntuiies ago 
by the Puritans. Thus in Knox’s “ CeiJon ” (Ceylon), pub- 
lished in 1C81, we read, “ Feeling o/’tlic kernel, they know 
if they be ripo enough;” and in Dampier (170.3) we find, 
“ We went ashore iiml dried our cloriths, dried our ammuni- 
tion, and Jixed ourselves against our enemies and else- 
where \vc find '‘'‘clear round." Examples might easily be 
multijdied. Mr. ,T. Russell Lowell (in 188,3-8.5 Anieriejin 
minister in England) in his “ Biglow Papers ” gives a most 
excellent introductory discourse on this topic, too often 
passed over by those who arc eager to dive into the fun of 
that remarkable book, whereof no man tires. His goncinl 
rules are these: — 1. The genuine Yankee never rolls his r, 
nor sounds his linul g if he can help it. Even rf suftera, 
as in hau\ xtan\ for hand., Aland. 2. In ?/7<i/c, when., &c., 
the h is quite mute. .3. In regard to «, he shows some 
inconsistency, sometimes giving a close and obscure sound, 
as hce for //arc, es for a/r, &c., and on th/i other liaiid 
making the a in haud»ome rhyme with tho a in father 
(hahnsoine). 4. lie pronounces on as com, au as a//, thus 
eour for owr, and dahter for daughter, 5. “ To the dish 
thus seasoned u^ld a drawl ad UbUtim" ^Ir. Lowell gives 
a passage in Shakspeare in Yankee proniiiieialioii, whicli 
seiTCs as a complete memoria tcchuica; it begins as follows ; 

“NcfiW is the winta iiv eour discontent, 

Mud glorious siininm by this sun o’ Yoek; 

An’ aJl the cleouds tluit leoweied upuii eour lieoubo, 

111 the dee]' biu/um o’ the oshin buried/’ iVsc. 

NEW FOREST* a royal forest of England, in the 
south-west portion of the county of Hants. 'J’hc forest is 
about .50 miles in circunifennue, reaching from the Wiltshire 
border to the sea-coast north and south, and cast and west from 
tho .Southami)tou Water to Poole Ilorliour. A good deal 
of this is open heath or inclosed .agricultund land. It was 
in early Saxon times called by the name of Ytem ; but it 
was not afl’orested until the Conquest, when William 1. 
establislied a great hunliug-ground, guarding it by strict 
forest laws, upon wliich the popular belief in the ill-treat- 
ineiit of the inh.abitants by the Conqueror is probably 
mainly founded, for it is now said that the dw/'llcrs were 
com]>aralivcly little interfered with. The forest abounds 
in game and supplies fine tind)er. 

NEWGRiWA'DA. now COLOMBIA* >vas first colo- 
nized b\ til • Spaniard - In 1.510, Jind became a viceroyalty 
in 1718. Bfcunmig independent of Spain in 1810, it 
united with Venezuela and ICcuador to form a federal re- 
public, 3 his compact was dissolved in 1830, and the 
three mendxas were constituted separate republics. After 
various changes of the constitution. New Granada received 
a flesh organization, carried into efieet in May, 180,3, by 
wliich irs provinces were converted into slates federally 
united, to he oHicially designated The United .States of 
Colombia. .See ('oLojuitTA. 

NEW GUINEA or PAPUA* deriving the latter n.imo 
from a word said by some to mean “ black,” .and by others 
“ curled hair,” cither intripretation being a])propnafe, and 
obtamijjlg the name of New Guinea from a Spanish explorer 
in 154y, because of some fancied ^(^8elnblanee lietwcen its 
coast and tlie Guinea Coast of Western Africa, is, excepting 
Australia, Iho largest island in the world, being, roughly 
speaking, abotit 1400 miles long and 400 broad at its 


widest point. Its northernmost coast nearly touches tho 
equator, and its southernnio.st stretches down to 11“ S. 
lat It is situated to the north of Australia, and is separ- 
ated only by the breadth of Torres Strait — less than 1 00 
miles — from (Queensland. The area is e,stimated at 3 1 2,000 
square miles. Beyond a few miles from the const very 
little is known of the country, and reports difier consider- 
ably as to its value in a commercial sense. The island is 
generally described as consisting of a great ccntrjil nicfts 
about the size of the Austrian Empire, and two peninsulas 
— one at the nortli-west, or Dutch, the other at the south- 
e:rst, or English end, broken up into hills, mountains, de- 
Lncbed chains, and valhws — the chains usually running 
parallel with the coast. For the first 20 miles inland the 
valleys Jire fairl}' fertile, the mountain-slopes less so; but 
further into the interior the land becomes more fertile, and 
is cut up in v.arious directions by mountain-streams and 
water-courses. After the twentieth mile inhmd the char- 
acter of the country totally cliaiiges ; the gnm-trec and the, 
open country give way to dense forests of tropical vege- 
tation, tall trees and undergrowth, wliich completely cover 
the hills with one impenetrable mass of foliag«?. 3'he bird- 
of-ptaradise is tlien first seen. (Jultivation is extensively 
practised by the natives. Kaeli village owes the country 
surrounding it for several miles, and each fandly possesses 
a clearly dtTined jdot of ground, as near as possible to its 
ow’ii home. Bananas form the priiicijial item of cultiva- 
tion, then yams and yaros, Thu brc.ad-fruit tree, betel, 
mango, and sago-pnlrn, are indigenous ; .also siig.ar-cane 
and sweet-potatoes, which latter .attain an iinineuse size. 
Tobacco, chillies, eiipuinbers, water-melons, vegetable - 
marnnvs, and small jmrplo grapes, aro cultivated in the 
interior; while wild oranges grow in the vicinity of Yule 
Islam), and the nutmeg-tree near Hu? Fly River. There 
are eight indigenous varieties of tho sugar-cane, and in tli<* 
open land .i cotton-tree is not uneoirnnon. 3’h(! natives of 
Hood l^uint make annual trading voyages from October to 
.lunimry to Annapata (I’ort Moresby), bringing eoeoa-imts 
from the south and sago from the north, which they ex- 
ch.'uige for earthenware* pottery. Some reports dc.'^cribc 
necessary food as scarce*, and in parts the native dietary 
is eked out not only by ctjcoa-mits hut by sliell-fish, lizards, 
beetles, and almost every kind of large insect. 3'lie jiriii- 
eipal or backbone range of mountains are called the Charles 
Louis or Snowy Mount.ains in tlic nortli, .*111(1 other names 
.according to the ]>art of tlie island where they h:iv(! l)een 
tonehed. Some of lliem have been roughly estimated as 
reaching a height of from UkOOO to 20,000 f(.*el ; at all 
events, tliey .are se«‘n to have snow on their summits, 
whieh, in a tropical eliinali?, proves them to be of eoiihidcr- 
able altitude. 

The country is well watered with streams, which have 
their sources in this r.*ingc. At present only two rivers (»f 
any e^nsideriible magnitude are known. One, the Fly 
River, .alre.ady partially explored, whieh juissihly takes its 
rise about where the fifth paralhd of latitude cuts the main 
r.'inge, Hows southwards, and f.'ills into the Gulf (jf New 
Guinea. 3'he other. Inking its rise apparently from the 
northern side of the .Snowy Monnt.*iins,llu\vs nGrtliw.ar(ls with 
such immense volume that the sea is rendered ^mckisli at 
a distance of fiO miles from its numerous mouths, situ- 
ated on the eastern shores of Geelvink Bay. Tliis river is 
known as llm Ambenioli, and is as yet q'uite nnexploied. 
Much of the co.ast-Iino is fringed with coral leefs, within 
which .arc several good harbours; other portions present 
bold clifl’s, rising several thousand feet from tluj shore. The 
eastern shore takes the form of a hng<! fork, the lower arm 
of whieh is cut up into jin archipedago of islands, and tlie 
northern arm a iieninsula. Between the two lies a fine 
hay, 4.5 miles long and 12 or 18 miles in breadth. Ter- 
rific earthquakes have been expt'rieneed hotli in tho north 
and west, hut it is not yet known 'whether volcanoes oceux 
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on tlie mninlaml. In the north-west nnd the adjacent islands, 
the raised coral beaches, and the alternation of recent coral- 
line limestones with ancient rocks, stratified and volcanic, 
seem to argue recent upheaval. Along the north coast, too, 
there is no barrier reef, only fringing reefs shelving suddenly 
into very deep water. 

Clay ironstone has been observed at Humboldt Hay, and 
.•it I-rfikahia Island ; and a lignite at Lakahia Island and in 
Galcwo Strait ; a black magnetic iron-sand with traces of 
gold is found in the streams of the south-east, mid plumbago 
lias been observed. In the easlorn peninsula the pebbles 
and small fragments brought down from the interior, con- 
eisting of mica slate, quartz, sandstones, greenstone, and 
jusperoitl rocks, show the formations there to bo undistin- 
guisliablo from tlus Silurian and Devonian series of the 
gold-fields of New South Wales. Hocks of similar age, 
with granite and gneiss, arc also found in the interior of 
tile north-west. There are some valuable pearl and sea- 
cuenmber (Jn'clie (h nifir) fisheries. The only kinds of 
animal which New Guinea possesses, besides the pig, are of the 
mansupial tribe ; but tlicre arc some varieties unknown on 
Uie Australian continent, among them being a remarkable 
anomaly, a tree-cliinbing kangaroo. I'hc birds arc very 
iiuincrous, and comprise those of the most brilliant plumage 
ill the world. Besides the bird-of-paradise, parrots and 
cockatoos of gorgeous plumage abound in all parts, so 
that it has been sometimes ealled “ tlic liOml of Cockatoos.” 
The cassowary is to be found, ns also some large species 
of horiibill. The coast most accessible from Australia is 
swampy ami unhealthy, but from Cape King William to 
l*oiut dTIrville it is, with few exceptions, bold and high. 
Inland the plat«*nns arc all that can be desired for salu- 
brity, and can hardly be surpassed in any tropical country. 
The rainfall at Port Moresby in the wet season averages 
.‘>4 inrbes, %>hil(; the heat ranges from 73 the average 
minimum night temperature, to 90’43'' in the sliadc during 
Eehruary, which is the hottest mouth. 

As to the iiiliabitanth, we have again to deal with the 
most contradictory accounts. The most probable tlicory 
is that ill New Guinea, as in south-east Asia and the 
Pacific islands, wc have n mixture of races ; the pre- 
dominating types in the Indo-Pacific being the Caucasian 
and Alongolian, with an infusion of Negrito and per- 
Ikijis of so-called l’a])uau blood. As a rule they appear 
to Jiavc a fair average, physique and to he split up into 
numcrons tribes ever residy to be at war with each otlicr. 
Ju some jdaces cannibalism undoubtedly prevails. The 
level of civilization varies considerably, but the average 
jiative is a savage of a high order. Although still in the 

stone age,” the artistic faculty is strongly marked, and 
])crhups more so among the westem tribes than among the 
milder eastern. This is shown conspicuously in the carsTd 
ornamentation of their canoes, houses, implements, and 
weapons, and these tastes arc further seen in the habit of 
adorning themselves with (among other things) flowers ami 
leaves. The Malay practice of building on piles is also 
cximmon, even liigh up on the mountain sides. In the 
south-east stockaded villages are built on the steep spura of 
hills, surmounted by a dohbo^ which serves lioth as a watch- 
tower and as a refuge from eiieinios, Innnan and spiritual. 
In some places houses are ornamented outside with life- 
size figures of birds, fishes, and beasts. 

The first European sailor who sighted the island was 
D’Abreii in 1611 ; the honour of being the first to hind be- 
longs most probably to the Portuguese explorer, Don Jorgo dc 
Mencses in 162C, on his way from Malacca to the Moluccas. 
In consequence of a fear that sorm? foreign or hostile powTr 
might take possession of the consts of New Guinea nearest 
to Australia, and so injuriously affect the intcre-sts of 
fjuccnslaiid, a formal protectorate was proclaimed by the 
British government over the sontheni shores up to 141“E. 
Ion. in 1884, and in 1885 tho following agi*eeiiicnt was 


come to between tho English and German governments. * 
The point on tbe north-east coast of New Guinea where 
tho eight]] parallel of south latitude cuts tho coast forms • 
tho boimdaiy on the coast, and a line described ns umler 
dctei*mincs the boundaries inland of the respective Iwritories; 
— Starting from the coast in the neighbourhood of Mitro 
Rock on the eighth parallel of south latitude, and following 
this parallel to the point where it is cut by tho 147th 
degree of east longitude, then in a straight lino in a north- 
westerly direction to the point where the sixth parallel of 
south latitude cuts the 144th degree of cast longitude, and 
continuing in a west-north-westerly direction to the point 
»f intersection of the fifth parallel of south latitude and of 
tho 141st degree of east longitude. The British Posses- 
sions lie to the south of the lino thus defined, the German 
to the north. The British Possessions do not iuelnde 
I^ing Island, or Rook Island, or any islands adjacent to New 
Guinea to the northward of the eighth parallel of the 
south latitude. As suzerain nominally under the Sultan of 
Tidorc, the Dutch claim possession of the wchtcrn jiart as 
far east as 141^* 47' E. laL 

NBTW MABffP R HIRg, one of the United States of 
North America, hounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean and 
Maine, N. by Lower Canada, by Vermont, and S. by 
MaKKaeliiisett.s. The length north to south is 1 fiO miles ; 
the breadth varies from 19 to 20 miles. The area is 9330 
square miles. The population in 1880 was 347,384. 

^nr/ace. — ^'riio shores arc rather low, and tlie country 
along them, to the distance of 20 or 30 miles inland, is in 
general level ; hut tbe land rises imperceptibly, so as to 
arrest tbe tides within 20 miles from the sea, tliough tliey 
rise to about 1 8 feet. This flat tract has a sandy soil of 
inferior fertility. At the back of it the surface hecome-i 
broken and hilly, and the hills gradually rise in elevation 
ns they proeeed furtln.T inland, until, at a distance of about 
10 miles from the lianks of tlie Connecticut, they consti- 
tute a continuous range, running nearly north and south. 
Some of the summits attain a licight of 4500 feet, (.h: 
approaching 44'‘‘ N, lat. the eluiin expands into an exten- 
sive mountain p’oup, which is known by the name of the 
’NVhite ^Iountain.s. The liighc.st summit of this p*onp, 
Mount Washington, is the highest mountain in the United 
States cast of the Rocky Mountains, and attains an ele- 
vation of 0293 feet. 

Jiirers and Lakes, (Jc. — Tho Conneetieut rises near llu* 
northern border of the state, in Lower Canada, and soon 
logins to form the bonndarj*-line between New Hainpsliire 
and Vermont. The Merrirnac rises in the White Momi- 
taiiiH, and traverses the central districts of tho state by a 
Bouthern course. [See MAss.\riirsETT.s] The J^iscata- 
qua, which forms the boundary between this state and 
Maine, rises near the soutlierii declivity of the Wliite 
Mountains in a small lake, and runs S.S.E. about 40 miles 
ill a straight line. Its course is very rapid, and the tide 
ascends it only a short dist.anee from the sea ; but it forms 
the fine harbour of Portsmouth, one of the best in the 
Ihiited States, This slate contains several lakes. The 
largest is Lake Winnipiseogee. which is 472 feet above the 
sea, 25 miles long, and from 1 to 10 mib’s wide. Squ;im 
Uake, to the north-wa'st, is 5 miles long and 4 wide. Tli<* 
diinale, owing to the various elevations, is dependent on 
position. 

ProdnrtioHS, d’r. — Tlu* principal crops are maize, wheat, 
and other grains, hops, potatoes, maple sugar, Near 
]11ount Washington there is alnnidanceof timber. A con- 
siderable trade is also carried on in cattle, salted pro- 
visions, and wool. The cultivated land is generally better 
adapted for i>asturage than tillage, consequently horm-J 
cattle are abundant and the dairies very good. Sheep ami 
pigs art! also common ; but horses are small in size and 
not numerous. The rocky strata of the state consist of 
nietamorpbic rocks, mica and talcosc slates, quartz, granular 
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' limestones, granite, and gneiss, and contain magnetic and 
specular iron ores, beryls, tounnalino, mica, graphite, and 
steatite, or soapstone. The principal manufactorcs arc 
ol^ woollen and cotton fabrics, iron wares, and paper. 
The capital is C^wcokd. 

New Hampshire was first settled in 1628 at Dover and 
rortsmoulh. It came voluntarily under the jurisdiction of 
M:is^achllHctts in 1641, and was made a separate province 
in 167it by an Act of Charles 11. The constitution was 
formed in 1784, and amended in 1792. 

NKW HKB'RIDSS is an extensive group of islands 
in the Pacific, situated between 10” and 21“ fcS. lal., and 
between 165" 40' and 170" E. Ion. The largest island, 
Tiorradel Kspiritn Santo, extends more than 70 niilosfrom 
N.N.W. to S.S.E., with an average width of 26 miles. 

Erromango, where the missionary Williams was killed, 
is one of this group. They consist chi(;fly of hills of 
moderate elevation, whicii, however, in some of tlicm rise 
to tlie height of mountains. The valleys between Ibese 
hills, and also th<* level tracts along the coast, are ver^' fertih*. 
JMost of the islands are of volcanic origion. The inhabit- 
ants belong to the Papuan race, but with a considerable 
adinixture of Malayo-Polynesian blood. Recently cotton 
has lM‘on extensively cultivated. Population, about 200,000. 

NBW HOliliANDv an obsolete name for Austuat.ia. 

NEW IRSIJ1lN1> is an island in the Pacific, situated 
between 2" 25' and 4^ 52' S. lat., and 150" 80' and 158‘^ 
12' E. Ion. It is more Ihaii 180 miles long from south- 
east to uortli-wcst, hut on an average not much more than 
15 miles wide. Near the Boutheru extremity, C.ape St. 
tieorge, there is a good harbour, en.l1cd Port Praslin. The 
island has a hilly surface, and some summits rise into 
mountains 3000 feet high ; all of tJiom are covered witli 
wood. Two of 'the most conspicuous peaks are called the 
“Mother and l)aughtcr.” The lower tracts are fertile and 
well cultivated. The inhabitants btjhmg to the Australian 
negroes. New Hanover is situated further west, and is 
about 30 miles long from east to west. 

NEW JERSEY. one of the XJuited States of North 
America, bounded N. by N<*w York, E. and S. by the 
Atlantic, and W, by Delaware and Pennsylvania. Its 
length north to south is 167 miles, and its extreme hrendtli 
96 miles. The area is 7676 square miles. The cojist-line, 
including hays and creeks, extends 640 miles. The popu- 
lation ill 1880 was 1,130,892. 

jS'urface. — About one-half of its surface south from 
»Stateii Island is so level that it is diilicult to distinguish 
tho watershed of the streams which fall into the ocean 
from those which empty themselves into Delaware Bay, 
All this tract is covered witli a sea-sand alluvium. Along 
its eastern shores there is a series of long, narrow, and low 
islands. The northern half of the state is hilly, but the 
hills arc of moderate elevation, and the wide valleys between 
them Inive a good loamy soil. The hilly tract covers 
Bumewliat more than ore-fourth of the surf«ace of the whole 
state. The most noiHiem portion is divided between a 
marshy tract along the. banks of the river Hudson, and a 
mountainous tract consisting of two ridges which traverse 
the north-western corner in u direction soutli-wcst and 
north-cast. These ridges are mostly covered with forest 
trees, and the country between them has a good soil. 

1 he large rivers of this state an; those which constitute 
its boundary, the Hudson and the Delaware. A canal has 
been cut between these two, called theiVlorris Canal, which 
is 19 1 miles in length. There are sevenil other canals in 
the stale. Among the minor rivers the Raritan is the 
largest. It traverses the. liilly district and falls into Rari- 
tan Bay at Amboy, which i.s u good liurbour for vessels of 
middliiiig size. Tho Raritan is navigable for 16 miles from 
its mouth. 

Cilmate. — The difference of climate between tho south- 
ern and northern districts is very great, and depends 


mainly on the difference of elevation. The level sandy 
plains of tho southern districts admit of tho cultivation of 
cotton, while the mountainous northern districts expcrienco 
early and severe winters. 

Productions^ iS'c. — Wheat, lye, Indian corn, oats, barley, 
buckwheat ,tiax,potatoe8,aiid utlier vegetables,arc the common 
crops ; buckwheat is in very general cultivation. The cot- 
ton grown in the southern district is consumed for the 
domestic inanufactures. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
and cherries ai-e the common fruit trees. In the moun- 
tainous parts and salt marshes near the sea-coast great 
iiuinhers of cattle are raised. Sheep arc also extensively 
kept; and cheese, butter, and wool are produced. 'J’he 
forests arc? composed of oak, hickory, clu?stnut, poplar, ash, 
&.C. The larger wihl animals have disapj)eared, and only 
the racoon and fox remain. Iron abounds in the moun- 
tainous and hilly districts, and bog iron is found in the 
marshes along the sea. Good building stone is also ex- 
tensively quarried. 

The commerce? of the state is consider.ablc. The pro- 
duct? consists of live cattle, fruit, iron, butter and cheese, 
hams, flax-seed, cider, lumber, and some manufactures, 
es 2 M?eialIy leather, glass, paper, cotton .and wt)olIeii goods, 
iron wares, earthenware, v'tc. In addition to its canals, 
the state is veiy well su 2 ) 2 died with lailway accoinnioda- 
tioii. The capital is Trenton. 

History . — New Jersey was first settled by the Dutch in 
1620, ill those places contiguous to tlie Hudson. The 
Swedes estuhlkshed themselves here in 1628, but. their 
settleimaits soon fell into tlie possession of the Dutch, who 
were suyiplaiited by the English in 16(J4. Tho Dnteli re- 
captured it in 1673, but It was afterwards sold to William 
Penn, who planted here several settlianents. New .lersey 
was tlnm a part of New York, from which it was definitively 
sepaiated in 3 736. It declared itself early against Eng- 
land in the revolutionary struggle, and jmhlished its first 
constitution 2u(I July, 3*776, two days before tho declara- 
tion of independence by the Coiign‘ss, 

NEW MEXICO, one of the United States of North 
America, organized in 1850, is hounded by Texas, Mexico, 
Oalifornin, Colorado, and Arizona. The length from cast 
to west is about 836 miles; tho breadth from north it> 
sontli 360 miles; and tlie area 122,400 square nillcs. Tho 
population in 1880 was 118,430, of whom about 20,000 
were Indians. The territory is a high table-land, crossed 
by mountain ranges, the lieights attaining over 12,000 feet. 
In some j)arts fine grazing tracts abound, ibough very little 
laud is susce]itil)le of cultivation, on account of the absence? 
of pcrman<?nt running watt?r for imgation. Immenso 
Canons or deep ra\iiies, where rivers fiow hundreds of 
feet l)elow the surface of the valleys, arc found; and there 
are also lofty precipices, resembling castles or fortresses. 
Good pine timber abounds, aiul gold, silver, iron, lead, 
copper, coal, zinc, salt, and turquoise have been found 
in quantities yielding profitable returns. At present tho 
great drawbacks to the development of the mines arc tin? 
sparscuess of the white? population and the presenco of 
hostile Indians. The Navajoes, Apaches, Cheyennes, and 
Comanches formerly infested the territory, and continually 
destroyed tho proixTty of miners. 'J’lic great obstacle to 
gold mining is being removed by cxlensivo water works. 
Tlie capital of New Mexico is Santa I'd, which is 7000 
feet above the sea. 

NEW ORX.EANS (tho “ Creseent City ”), a city, port 
of entry, and the ca 2 )ital of the state of Louisiana, in North 
America, is situated on the left or N.W. bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, wliere the river makes a gre.at bend to the N. and 
W. The city is 106 miles from the mouth of the river by 
tlio course of the stream, and 90 miles direct distance. 
The current is very rapid. Tlio population in 1840 was 
102,193 ; in 1880 it liad increased to 216,140. 

The Mississippi opposite the city is half a mile wide. 
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and from 60 to 200 feet deep ; and by the foi-mation of | 
jetties, in 1880, extending from the land's end into tin* ' 
deep waters of the gulf, the depth across the bar, which is 
2^ miles wide, has been increased from about feet — the 

depth before the work was euinincnc<‘d — to a wide channel 
with u minimum depth of 8 1 feet through the jetties, and 
28 feet at the head of the passage. Tlie natural process 
by which the bar has been scoured aw'uy and solid banks 
Ij^rmed behind the jetties appears to go on, ami thus the 
mouth of the Mississippi is pructi<‘ully open for large ships 
from the head of the passes to tlie gulf, with a depth of 
26 feet for a width of 200 feet, and a central depth of 
86 feet. The town is about 4 feet below the level of the 
river when the water is highest, and is proteeted from 
inundation by an embankment called the LereA\ about 
10 feet high, and generally from 20 to 40 feet wide; hut 
ill one part its widtli is 600 or 600 feet. This levee forms 
a promenade, and a eonvenient place for depositing the 
cotton and other produce brought down the river. 

New Orleans is built in a semicircle along the shore, one 
set of streets following the curve of the river, ami the other 
running up from the river and crossing tlie former at right 
angles. It consisls of the city proper and immense and 
beautiful faubourgs or suburbs, all regularly laid out ami 
fairly w(dl drained. Tlie quaint and picturesqui' old city 
was built by the Eieneh, ami forms a ])aralleh)gram, 
bounded on three sides by wide streets planted with trees, 
and tJii the fourth by the levee, and river. The suburban 
dwellings arc* surrounded rvith shrubhcu ic's of lemon, orange, 
uiagnolin, and other tiers. The northern faubourg is called 
tlie Amcriean tmvii. The Mtuatiuii is excecHlingly favour- 
able for comincree, New Orleans being the eiiipoiium of 
the great valley of the ^lississippi and its affluents the 
Missouri, the Ohio, the Red River, and otliers. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral is the most imposing 
]mbliq building ; it has four towers, and massive walls orna- 
mented with iigurcs of saints in the iiielies. 7'lte other 
buildiugs are — a stato-boiuso, a custom-liciusc (one of tlie 
largest buildings in America), a cotton exchange, a United 
States mint ami land-office, several theatres, banks, mime- 
rous churches, the College of Orleans, several academics, 
a cliurity hospital, and other public institutions, Tlic 
cemeteries are peculiar ; owing to the low-lyiug situation 
of the city, the tombs are built of brick, rising tier ujmhi 
tier from one to three storeys in height, ami each coffin 
space is arched, as burial in the grounii is never aUempte<l 
except In tlic ease of paiijiers, who are often washed out of 
tho giaves when the Mississippi overflow’s. Raiii' water, 
collected in tanks, is generally msed; but there, are also 
water-works, w’hich raise tho river water by machinerj', 
and distrihiilc it through pipes of more than 1 6 miles in 
length. 

The eliin.'ito during eight or nine months of tho year is 
very j)loasant and mild, but the. hotter months, .luly, 
August, and September, are unfavourable to prolonged 
out-door exertion. There is a liability in winter, uutnmn, 
and spring to very Budden changes of temperature, the 
thermometer making a difTcreiiee of 80*^ to 40" in a few 
houis. Cold, how’ever, is never of long duration. The 
city enjoys a remarkable exemption from disease,, with the 
exception of yellow fever ; but the danger from it is now 
materially le.sscned. Unfortunately the quarantine regula- 
tions are considered voxiitious, as there is often more than 
.a suspicion that they are employed unfairly for trade 
purposes. 

Tho city is traversed in every direction by steam street 
tramways, and in addition to its enormous river traflie, 
railways unite it with New York (1668 miles di.stant) and 
with all tho other important towns of America, lii the 
environs of the city tliere are largo plantations of sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and rice, which are cultivated in a very per- 
fect manner. New Orleans is the greatest cotton mart in 


the world. Vast quantities of other produce, ns rice, grtUn, ^ 
flour, molasses, tobacco, cattle, and agricultural produce 
are exported through its port. Yet trade is not increasing • 
ns rapidly as in tlie northern cities, partly perhaps owing 
to the foolish action of ]>owerful labour unions and the 
competition of other rising trade centres. 

Now Orleans was founded by the French hi 1717. In 
1762 it was conveyed to the Spaniards, who in 1800 re- 
conveyed it to tho French. In 1803 it was purelmsed by 
the United States us included in Louisiana. On the 8th 
January, 1815, tho Rvitish, undiM- General Sir Edward 
rakeiiham, made an att.ack on the city, but they w'cre 
defeated by the Americans under General .lack.soii. 

In the American civil w’ar, tho Federal fleet appeared 
before tho city on the 26th of April, 1862. The Con- 
federates having burned ships, steamers, and 11,000 bales 
of cotton, value 8,000,000 dollars, in order that tliey might 
not fall into tlie hand.s of their enemies, surrendered on the 
28ili of the same month. 

NEW PLYMOUTH, a rising town of New Zealand, 
the capital of the* province of Taranaki, jiicturcsquely situ- 
.aled on the west coast of North Island, 120 miles S. of 
Anekl.uid. It has some coach Jmilding, fnruitnre, rope, 
brick, and pottery factories and tanneries, and some iron- 
sand deposits. It is connected with Wellington by railway. 
The town was founded in 1840 by emigrants from Devon 
and Cornwall. 

NEW RED SANDSTONE was the name originally 
applied to the red sandy formation found lying above the 
ct>al measures. It was used in coutradistinctioii to Old Hi d 
tiandiUmc,^ or that red samlslonc found beneath the Car- 
boniferous. The group of strata to which the name New 
Red Sandstone w'as formerly applied lias been since sc-pa- 
ruted into Permian and T’nVw, of which the fonm*r, con- 
taining f(»ssils allied to tlio subjacent Carboniferous and 
older formations, is classed with the Raljrozoic, wliile the 
'IVms is ]>laced at the base of the Mesozoic, its uppermo.st 
beds having a stratigrapliical connection with the succeed- 
ing formation and its fossils a Neozoic, facies. 

The Trias is still often called the New Red Sandstone, 
but owing to its former application the name hiis its 
objections. 

NEW RIVER. See Hkhtfoup. 

NEW ROSS, locally called yv*ox/f, is a market-town of 
Ireland, 14 miles north from Waterford, and 88 miles 
S.S.W. from Dublin, situated on tho east side of the 
estuary of the Harrow, here u fine deep stream, whicli 
conl:uns the united waters of the Noro and Harrow. A 
w'ooden bridge 6)0 feet in leiigtli, with a portcullis in the 
eeiilre to allow vessels to pa.ss, connects New Ross witJi 
the village of Rosbevcon on the ojiposite side. 'I'bc older 
jiarts of the town are .seated on acclivities of the banks, 
and are very iri’egnlar. Tlie modern portions occupy tho 
strip of comparatively flat laud by the side of the river : 
hero tho streets are regular, and the houses respectable. 
Ross contains a c<mrt -house, two Episcopal churches, two 
Roman Catholic chapels, four or five places of worship 
for di.sscuters, some monastic establishments, hospitals, n 
market-house, barracks, custom-house, &c. There aro 
hre^^erie.‘J and tany.^rds in the town, but no manufactures. 
The trade of the port is rather extensive, but for want of 
railway eoininunieation it does not increase much. At 
the landing-place on the cast bank of the river, w’h<‘vc new 
quays have been erected, there is a depth of from 16 to 26 
feet at low water. Vessels of small tonnage can proceed 
beyond the town by tho Nore to Iiiistioge, and by the 
Harrow to St. Mullin.s, and barges stdl further to Atby, 
where the junction of tho ri\or witli the Grand Canal 
aflbrds a water eoininunieation with Dublin on the one 
side, and Limerick on the other. Tho principal exports 
are gi’aiii, flour, w’ool, butter, fowls, ami bacon. Above 
and below the town there is a salmon fishery, which has 
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•jrrofttly improved since the Salmon I'isheries Act, 2(J 27 

Viet., ciune iiit(» operation. The number of men now 
» eiiij)h»yed in it exceeds 800. The mana{i;enicnt of the 
corpoi’iitc property is vested in fifteen eoimnissioners, under 
the Towns Improvement Act (ISiVt ), The population j 
in 1881 was (JOTO. 'Hie town is very ancient, and was 
fortified in the thirteenth century. It was a parliamen- | 
tary horon^rh until J885. Its situation is pictnnjscjuc, beiii" 
m one of the most beautiful parts of the county. 

NEW SOUTH SHETLANDS is a pjroup of islands 
situated S.S.E. of and about GOO miles from Cape Horn, 
hetwet'n Gl*^ and 30' S. lat., and and GO'* W. Ion. 
They extend from E.N.E. to S.S.W. over a space of nearly 
300 miles, and consist of twelve islands of inoderalt^ ex- 
tent, and a f;rcat nnmber of rocks and ediffs. They were 
discovered in 1508 by flheril/, and afterwards further 
explored by Cook and Weddell, and the sonthern portion 
by liiseoe in 1832 and by Captain Sir J. lloss in 1 842. 
They have also frequently been visited for the ]»urnose of 
takinfj fur-seals and sea-elephants, with which the shores 
abound. The islands seem to be of volcanic origin, and 
are uninhabited. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, a colony belongin'^ to Great 
iJritain, siluatc«l on tlie soiilli-eahtern coast of the Aus- 
tralian eoiiliiient, and ])ouiuled on the east by the racitic 
Oeean. and on tlic south, west, aiul north by the colonies 
of South Australia, Victoria, and (.lueonsland, the last 
two of which were ineduded in its original boundaries. 

The area of the colony is estimated at 3011,000 square 
miles; ;md the ])opulation, according to the census of 
J 881 , was 7 51 ,4G8. In 1888 it was estimated at 1,1 00,000. 
It owes its name to Caplam Cook, who .applied it to the 
>\holH eastern s<*a-board of Australia, from its fancied re- 
semblance to the South Wales of bis native hind as seen 
from a vcss<*l oG‘ the shore. 

TJio physical geography, geolog}% aboriginal inhabitants, 
ziM)logy, and bidany of New South Wales arc described in 
general terms in the article Australia. It only remains 
t(» give some detail.' in addition to what is tlierc stated. 

"J'lie coast-line along Ihn .South Paeilic, 800 miles in 
length, is hold aiul rugged, presenting a wall of steep 
clitls fringed witli rocky ledges, but with very few .sandy 
he.aehos. It is broken, however, at intervals by bays an<I 
inlet.s of varying magnitude, which form excellent harbours 
for shipping, often shut in by narrow mouths, scarcely 
^i.sil»lc at ail iiieoii.sidcrable di.stance. 

Numerous btreams descend the eastern slope of the 
liiglilaiids in tortuous clianncls to tlio ocean, subject to 
Gnetuations from flood and droiiglit, but admitting generally 
f>f .steam navigation for some distance above their months 
throngliont the year. The moat .southerly of iinjiortanee, 
the Slioalliaven, i.s remarkable for the tremendous gullies 
through which it flows, some of which arc from J 200 to 
l-aOl) fe ‘t leep with precipitous side, a, coiripo.sed of granite 
or dark- c<.'f»m'ed limesL ne, forming scenery of the grandest 
ilesciiption. Tlie. Hav.kesbiiry, wljieli disembogues to the 
nortb of Sydney i.s formed by the junction of the Nepean 
and Grose at, the b:i.sc of the moniitaius, and has some of 
the oldest and mo.st flourishing farms of the colony, with 
tin* towns of V'indsor and Ihelmiond, on its banks. The 
Hum ter, furllicr to the north, flows through a valuable 
agriculliiml and p.T,storal country, lias a course of upwards 
of 200 miles, iiud enters the sea at the port of Ni-:\v- 
uASTLii. It is the Tyne of Australia, ns carboniferous 
formations occupy an extensive area of its Kasiii, and supply 
0. coal .vhich ignites rejulily, liurns with a bright redilisli 
Game, swells and agglutiiijilcs, like tlie. Newt .i.sllc coal of 
England. The Manning, Hastings, Macleay, and Clarence j 
JRiversVire in suceesbioii more northerly. The inland ! 
flowing waters, on the western sid(3 of the mountains, either ^ 
tennmate in marshes or contribute to form the Murrum- 
Ijidgee and Darling, which, after a long eourbc, with a 


generally diminibhing volume, reach the Murray, some 400 
miles distant from their sources. 

A liability to occasional drought is the special defect of 
tlie climate, and is sometimes a great disaster. The 
annual amount of the rainfall is rarely deficient, but gene- 
rally copious, though irregularly distributed. In some 
years the rains descend in torrcut.s, often carrying away 
roads, gardens, walls, palings, and bridges. Every high- 
way becomes a river, every bypath a brook, and evqj^y 
bank a cataract. Then for mouths together not a drop 
falls, and the sky seems as if it had never known a cloud. 
During unusually long drf nights tlio cattle frequently 
peribh both for vrant of water and the fodder which it sus- 
tains. During these sca.sons, when the vegetation is like 
tinder, bush-fires, accidentally kindled l)y the nafives, or 
by a stockman throwing the contents of his pipe upon the 
gi*ounil, are of common occurrence, and become vast eon- 
llagralions if there is a breeze, endangering life and property. 

Through the entire length of the colony a mountjiin 
range strctche.s from north to south, mainly running jiaralld 
witli the co.ist, at distances vaiying from 25 to 120 miles. 
Tliis range, known in its soutlicrn portion a.s the Australiim 
Alps, and further north as the Blue Mountains, widens out 
at intcrv.als into rough table-lands of 20 or 30 miles in 
extent, with lofty peaks varying in height 'from 3000 to 
7000 feet, abounding with wild and ])icturcs(pie scenery, 
and forming the watershed of the continent. Tlu'sc heights 
are physically remarkable for the gulf or bay-like valleys 
with which they are penetrated, vast and immen.sely deep, 
bounded on citlicr baud by prcci]»ilons clifls, and tcnninate.l 
by a similar facing of perpendicular rocks. To descend 
into them, it is frequently necessary to go round from 
15 to 20 miles; and they can only he left by the way in 
uhich they arc entered. The most cxtraordiiiaiw fe.'iture in 
their striieturc is, tliat thougli they expainl to a width of 
.several miles in the interior, lljey arc generally .^o contracted 
at their in(/Uths us to be almost iinpasbable. In these 
sunk V, alleys, n.*? they arc ofti'ii calk'd, then* is usually 
rn;ignificent timber, but the tops of lofty tree.s, many 
hundred feet below the spectator standing on the boundary- 
w-alls, Hjqicar like brushwood. Tlio mountain traet i.s un- 
productive to the agiiculturist, but make.s nmjile amends by 
the inexhaustible treasures of gold, cojijior, tin, iron, coal, 
and oil to be found in its ofiVboots ainl at its foot in all 
directions. Beyond Ibis range there is a gradual slope to 
the vast plains of the interior, where millions of shec]) and 
cattle are fed on the natural grasses alone. Th(3 narrow 
strip, 8()G miles in length, lying between the dividing range 
and the coast, is the earliest settled and most populous. 

The climate of New South Wales, Ihongh narnier than 
that of England, is salubrious and agreeable; but from the 
great extent of the colony and oilier causes, almost every 
variety may bo found. The hottest montli i.s January, 
when the temperature at Syjiney, the capital, ranges from 
G.3‘" to 87*’ Fabr. ; and July is the c,.")! dost month, when the 
thermometer varies from 48° to 04" Fahr. The climate 
has been coinjiared to that, of Naples, the only diflcTenco 
being fi" of greater summer heat and winter cold at Naples 
Ilian at Sydney. The air is dear and bracing, and the sky 
is cloudless for an average of 200 days in the year. Except 
ophthalmia, epidemic diseases ai’e scarcely know-ii. 

Mo.st of the crown lands in New 8outh W'ales are ilis- 
po.sed of on the plan of “ conditional sale.” Any person 
willing to reside on the land may apply for not les.s than 
40, nor more tlian G40 acres at oiice, accompanied by a do- 
po.sit of one-fourth of the purchase-money, at the rate of 
£l per acre, and tlio purchase money must be paid in ten 
.annual in.stahnents. Capitalist selectors are allowed to 
compound for non -residence by paying 30*. an acre instead 
of 20*., and spending 30*. an acre in improvements during 
the first three years. A pastoral tenant is able to purchase 
conditionally a block of unreserved crown land, not less in 
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area than 3200 acres, nor more than 1G,000 acres, at £l ' 
})er acre for all within 1 mile of ii river fronta^^c, and bs, 
for the remainder, the frontage being 1 mile of l(‘ngth to 
b miles of depth, to he paid for in ten annual instalments, 
one-fourtli forming the first annual instalment. Resilience 
is enforced, and tlie expenditure of 75, Gd, per acre in im- 
provements within the first three* years. 

Wool is tlic staple prfiduct of the colony, and sheep- 
furming is the inteivst which has attained the most remark- 
able development. In 1887 New South Wales had 
38,000,000 slice]), 1,300,000 honied cattle, 340.000 
horses, and 200,000 pigs. 'I'lio export of wool noAv 
exceeds 100,000.000 lbs. ]ier annum, valued at between 
Xo, 000,000 and XO, 000,000. As the produce of the 
]i.i«t«»r;d interests, there must be added to wool the value 
of the live, stock, prcscrvctl meats, hides and skins, and 
tallow. 

Wheat, mai/.c, barley, oats, and potatoes are the articles 
most largely gniwii, hut it is bmiid that tolmcco and sngar 
llomish as well as in any part of tiie globe, bruit of all 
kinds, iiiclnding oranges, lemons, figs, bananas, and pine 
a]>pl*‘s, .‘ire giowii in abundance. Considerable attention is 
giieii to the enltivatioii of tlie vine for •\vine-mnkiiig y»ur- 
j)o^es, tbevo having been (HIO.OOO gallons of wine made in 
1 8X7. Siurar-growing is a thriving oeeupation, tlie ])Voduct 
of whi<‘h lias sprung from 17,(K)(Hhs. in 1807 to,‘>.j,(t()0,0{)0 
ihs. in 188G. The total area leased for pastoral pui-j>osos 
ill 18x7 was 2*10.tK)0 square miles. Tlie extent of agri- 
cultural holdings was 33,000,000 acres, and the land in 
cultivation i>00,00(t acres. 

The mineral resources of New South Wales are incou- 
ci'iv.ihly great. Competent authorities pronoimee the auri- 
ferous districts far largiT than those of any other Australian 
colony, and as rich. Gold mining on a large scale may 
really he said to have only commenced since 1X71 in New 
Soutlr Wales, Ihongh it was here Ilia I gold was first dis- 
covered in Australia. ^lost of the fields, lio>\o\cr, were 
forsaken for the more shallow and easily -woiked diggings 
elsenheie. The country is, however, in many regions liter- 
ally eoNcred ^^ith auriferous (junrlz reefs. 'J'lie ]»roelaimed 
gold rndds are more than eighty in lunnbor, .and comprise 
ahout 13,700 square miles. The gold pyodnei* of the 
colony averages hi'tween X300,000 and i400,(t00 per 
annmii. In 1887 about 430,000 acres had hi-eii taken up 
under mineral lease for tin alone, which is found in almost 
limitless quantity and 'of remarkahly fine quality in the 
beds of rivers and creeks, and is known as stream tin; it 
is also found in veins and lodes, (kipjx’r is "widely dis- 
tributed, and the industry is becoming very inqiortant and 
valuable. Silver lead, cinnabar, antimony, and plumbago 
arc aUo foiiml. Coal exists in llie colony in supplies 
practically inexhaustible, and is exported in great quantities. 
iSide by side with the bituminous coal are rich lienmtitc 
inm ores. Oil mines of pvat extent have uIm) been dis- 
covered, and are extensively worked. 

The iiosition of New South Wales is most favoiiralilc for 
coinmeree. There arc numerous conveniojt. harbours and 
rivers jind Sydney, w’ith its niagniticent Jiavcn, appears 
destined to Ix'eonie the gi'cat eniporiiim for the trade of the 
Taeitie. The total value of the imports is about X2t),0tl0,0GG, 
and of the exjiorts X17,000,0()0 per annum. The trade 
between New South AVales and the niotlier country was ;is 
follows in recent years: — 


1884, 

1885, 
188G, 


Imports from 
New South Wales. 

X8,99G,096 ... 

< .115,870 ••• 

7,0G0,428 ... 


Exports of 
lli'ititih and 
Irihli produce. 

£8,403,530 

9,106,7X4 

7,605,889 


Tlie stajilc articles of import into the United Kingdom 
.arc wool, copper ore, and tallow. Tlje chief articles ex- 


ported arc appand and liaherdasheiy, beer and ale, cotton 
manufaeturos, leatlier, iron, and woollen goods. 

The conKtitiitioii of New South Wales was proelnimcdJn ** 
1856. It vests the legislative power in a Parliam(*iit of 
two houses, the first called the Legislative Counril, and the 
second the Legislative Assembly. Tlie Legislative Council 
consists of tweiity-nnc members nominated by the erown 
for the term of five years; and the Assembly of one 
hundi-ed and nineteen members, elected by si*venty-tM’o 
constitnencics. A voter innst lie of age, a natnral-borii 
subject of tin* queen, or if an alien must Ijave been iiatiirali/.ed 
for five years and resident for two years. There is no 
property qiialilieation for cdectors, and the votes are taken 
by secret ballot. The executive is in the liaiids of a gover- 
nor nominated by tho crown, wlio by virtue of liis office is 
commaiider-in-chier of all the troops in the colony. His 
official salary is £7000 per ammm. He is assisted by a 
cabinet of nine ministers, who arc responsible to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. TJie colonial naval defence force isre])rc- 
sented by tlie Naval Hrigade, a volunteer body stationed 
partly at S>aliiey and jiarlly at Newcastle. 

Nearly one-lialf of the jmhlic revenue is derived from 
eustoms duties, chief among them being the dutiis on 
sjiirits. 'I'he otlier sources of income consist of miscel- 
laneous receipts and a stamp duty. The re\emie for 18X6 
was estimated nt£7,r>‘*4,30(b and expenditure, £9,07 8,8G8. 
The public debt of the colony amounted in 1887 to over 
£11,000,600, or .about £40 per licad of the population. 
The debt was cliiefly incuiTcd for r.ailways, leh*graplis, 
and other reproductive public works. In 1X87 there were 
1900 miles of railway open for traffic, and 400 miles under 
const rueti on. The whole of the lines o])en were built by 
the government. 

A ciinMilerablc sum is annually voted for the eucouragi*- 
meiit of immigration to New South Wales by means of 
assisted passages, and the ad\antages whicli the capabilities 
of the colony ‘»irei* to the immigrant arc very numerous and 
highly iiujMirtaiil, while the necessaries and eoniforts of life 
.are much che.aper, and the climate is fine and healthy. The 
first telegraphic post in the coloii\ was erected in 1857, and 
it is now well provided witli telegraphic comnnmicalion in 
various districts. 

As regards religion, all sects are on a footing of equality. 
According to the latest returns, the number of registered 
ministers in the colony is ahout COO, and of places of 
"U'orsliip 1000. One-third of the attendanee on religions 
services was at the Protestant E])iscopal clnin hes (Cliure)i 
of England), above a fifth .at Itoman (katliolie clmrcbeh, 
tho n^sidue being slian'd among tho Weslcyaiis, Presh}-- 
tcrians, and other nonconformists. The colony has an 
excellent system of jmblie edneation, supported from the 
public funds. There is a nniver.sity at Sydney. I’he ne- 
cessity of national arming is recognized by training the 
scliool children to the use of tho rille and concerti'd mo\e- 
ment. iHanv large schools have a volunteer force of Hieir 
own for drilling purpose's, and five years’ attention to drill 
in .ail adult coiqis earns the reward of 20 acres of land. 
Even in remote country villages there is a school of art or 
mutual improvement society; "while in 1870, in Sydney, 
a free library was established, to tho iiiereasr and mainlen- 
.aiice of which the legislature votes ever} }ear alxiut XlIOOO. 

It is less than ninety years siiieo colonization first took 
place, and it was then under the improinising conditions 
of a penal settlement. Captain Philip, tlie first governor 
of tlie eolonv, landed at Port .Tacksnii on 2Gth of .lanuary, 
1788, ins tlcct consisting of H.M.S. three store 

ships, and six traiispoits, conveying H 30 persons, of whom 
775 were convicts, and 431 head of cattle, poultry, and 
other live stock ; and most of the remarkable progress of 
the colony h.as been attained since 1851, when the j)opu- 
latioii Avas only about 180,000. 

NEW STYLE. See Cat.endar. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. Sec Biull:. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY (in Fn*ncl) h Jonr de VAii), the 
day of the year, Kcrms to have heen celebrated by the 
most ancient nations as a solemn religious festival. By 
I lie dew as well as the Mobaininedan, by the Cbinese, the 
lioinaii, and the Egyyitian, it was marked by the observance 
of jiartieiilar ceremonies. The early fathers, Chrysostom, 
Ainbrose, and others, forbade the celebration of any festivities 
on this anniversary as a relic of paganism; but the joyous 
eJiaiacter of the day could not wholly be ignored, and while 
marking its occurrence by prayer and worshiji, Christians 
have also agreed to peqictuato those lively and iiuioeeiit 
pastimes which have descended from their forelathers. 

“ The birth of a new year,” says Charles Lamb, “ is of 
an interest too wide to be pretermitted by king or cobbler. 
No one ever regarded the 1st of January with indiflerenoe. 
It is that from which all date their time and eoniit upon 
what is left. It is tlie nativity of our common Adam.” 

Bui there has not been till coinpnralively recent times 
an agriMMiient as to when the new year commences. 
The Cregiij-ian reformation of tlui <‘alendar was aecepted 
by Cutliolic eountries, but was long rejected by Protestants. 
It was adopted by England in 17fj2, \\lieii it was provided 
that the legal year should einrimencc in future on the Jst 
of January, and uot, as heretofore, on the ‘Joth of March, 
and that, to coiTCct the acciiinulated errors of the Old Style, 
eleven iioiniiial days shoii'i*. be suppressed in September, 
17b2, so that the day following the second of that month 
should be styled the 14tli. But it was long ere the London 
])opulaee were paeitied; crowds assembled, demanding back 
tlnar <*lrven ilays. 'I’lie Old Style, however, still jiraetically 
prevails in the accounts of our English Treasury. Christmas 
dividends are not ponsidered due till Iwelfth Day. The first 
day of the chancellor of the exchequer’s financial year is 
the r>th of Aju'il, old Lady Day, and with that day the 
reckonings of our annual budgets begin and end. It should 
he mentioned, also, that the nneient Jewish year opened, 
with variations due to their imperlcct calendar, at some 
point near the 25ih of Marcli ; but in the course of years 
errors have so accumulated that it now' ojiejis very iieaily 
at tlio opposite equinox. Thus in 188,0 the JcNvish New' 
Year's Day (the first day of the Jewish year .OtilO) fell on 
loth September. Similar causes have operated on tlic 
ISIohamniedan calendar, so that the }ear, once hcginiihig 
on the Kith July (the Hegira occurred Kith July, 622, 
and marks tlie Mohummedaii eia), began in 1885 on 10th 
October. 

Among the old Romans the year in the earliest timc.s 
began in March; and it w^as the second king of Rome, 
Nuina Pompilius, who altered it to tJie Ist January. Janus, 
the grid of the month, had tw'o faces, one looking back 
over the year just closed, one looking forward into the 
future. The calends of January (1 st .January) were solem- 
nized with ].nblic shows in honour of Janus and the 
goddess Stnuia; and ilio festivities of New’ Year’s Day, 
Twelfth Night, and Shrovetide ap})ear to he chiefly based 
on tlie ancient diversions. On New Y'car’s Day Titus 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, once rcccivod, so say the 
Roni.aiis, a garland cut in a grove by the temple of the 
goddess Stienia, whose festival was ou that day. iStrenia 
w,is Nihine. for “ strength,” and evidently is th<} same word 
as the Latin Ktrtuuwt, Titus Tatius attributed much good 
fortune to the streua thus received, and it became an 
annual custom. When the nations were united the Romans 
adopted Mie custom of presenliiig strena^ on their coirc- 
spoiiding festival, the day of the god Janus. ('I’lie French 
derive their jour d'etrenues from the strma of the 
Romaiis^iid have extended the practice till the expensive- 
ness of the gifts exjieeted, ns well as the large number of 
them to be given, has grown to be a serious lax.) On tJie 
Ist of January tho Druids were wont to go into the forests 
to gather mistletoe from the oaks. A burvival of this 


ceremony is seen in the old Poiteviu “ Augiiislanneuf,'’ 
».e., to the mistletoe on the New Year. In olden times 
sending round tlie wassail bowl (spiced ale) by a hand of 
young girls was a recognized W’ny of collecting small sums 
on New' Year’s Eve among the poor wherow'ith to find 
funds for the good elieer suitable to tin* time. New Year’s 
Day was the hcasoii during nearly two and a half centuries 
for the Feast of Fools in mediajval Friinec, w'hcn (and 
especially at Paris) all kinds of absurdities and even ift- 
d»‘ceney were tolerated — a very saturnalia. 

New YTsir’s Day has always been memorable for presents. 
Sir John H.an*ingtoii, of Bath, in 1(102, sent to Janies I. 
(then James VI. of Scotland only) a curious lantern, beauti- 
fully cmbossi'd and engraved, and hearing the meaning legend, 
“ Lord, remember me when tliou comest into lliy kingdom.” 
Honest old Latimer, afterw’ards burned with Ridley at 
Oxford, instead of presenting Henry VIII. with a purse of 
gold, as w'as rnstoinary on the New' Year’s Day, presented 
him with a New Testament, having the leaf consjiicuously 
doubled down at the highly ine()ii\L‘nieiit ])assnge, Hebrews 
xUi. 4 ! In the reign of Elizabeth the greater ]»art of tin* 
jieers and peeress<‘S, all the bishops, the chief officers of 
state, and si‘V<*ral of the household servants gave New- 
Year’s gifts to her Majesty, consisting of a sum of money, 
or j<‘wels, or tiinkets, or rich iijiparel (see Nichols, tho 
antiquary, on “Queen Elizabeth’s Pi-ogresses.’’) Tho 
queen, indee d, is known to have quite relied on her ctrcniu’A 
as a substantial item in her w'urdrobe. The Arehbisho]) of 
Cuiiterhury generally gave her and his tlrace of York 
X.'l() ; the otlicr bishops and most pei'vs at least X20. 'I'ho 
tradebiiien all sent her gifts in l ind, and were given to 
understand that they must be “right royal.” The qu<*cu 
gave gifts also ou lier side, but the halam’c was alwins 
carefully made mueh in her favour. IMns (then \er\ deal) 
were acceptable New Year’s gifts to the ladies, and these, 
when coiiqiounded for in money, gave rise to our jilirasi* 
“ pin-money,” (iloves, then very costly, w’ere also gejieral 
gifts. New Yeai’s Day has, in poymlar estimation, long 
quite suprseded Christmas in Scotland, from the national 
antipathy to prelacy and its iaslitutions. 

NEW YORK, one of the United States of North 
Amerlea, hounded N. by Lake Ontario, the ri\er St. Law'- 
reiice, and Lower Canada; S. by the Atlantic Ocean, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania; E. by AT'imont, Massaeliubctts, 
and Oonnecticiit ; and W. by Pennsylvania, J.nke Erie, and 
the river Niagara. Its length N. to S. is JOO inilch, its 
hieadth E. to is 526 miles. I'lie area is 4 '.1,170 square 
miles, Tho population in J880 was 5,083,173. 

The state rcbcmbles an irregular trian/le in sh.ayic, anil 
though the apex alone reaches the ocean, yet still the 
coast-line is considev.able, as Long Island is includ(‘d, ex- 
tending upwards of 100 miles from east lowest. New 
Enghind forms one side of the triangle; New' Jersey and 
IVmisylvania supply the second ; and the St. L.awreiice 
with l^ake Ontario and part of Lake Erie, the third. J'ho 
territory shares the Fidis of Niagara w'ith Canada, and has 
several magnificent W'aterfalls on its own streams in the 
highland gorges. Besides the great frontier lakes named, 
with that of Ch.ainplaiii, also on the border, a large number 
are wholly interior and mueh admired, as Lake tieorge, 
remarkable for its traiispai-cnoy and pieJuresqu'e shore.s, 
a Loch Katrine on a larger scale. Jt is traversed by two 
ranges of the Ayipalachi.an Mountains, through one of 
w'hieh the Hudson River fiows 50 miles from its mouth,* 
forming the celebrated highlands, remarkable for their 
}iicturesqiie scenery, though the elevation nowhere exceeds 
1700 feet Other groujis north of this rise much higher, 
especially in tho Adirondack Moimtains, between Lakes 
Ontario on the west and Champlain on the cast. Hero is 
Mount Marcy or Tahawtis, 540.3 feet, the Inghest in the 
state, the mean height of which is 800 feet above sea-level. 
Low tabic-lauds border Lake Ontario ; and the interior of 
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the state is generally undulating, in the north-east covered 
with dense forest. The geology is very varied : the older 
groups of rocks gencnilly prevail — those, iiaTnoly, wliich 
are inferior to coal, of which thero are no mines in the 
state. TIkm'c arc, however, abundant supplies of petrolenm 
rock oil in the western part. Iron, limestone, gypsum, 
lead, copper, zinc, tilaniuiii, mid salt are plentiful. The 
^tafo has a larger extent of navigable, waters than any 
otlier in the Union, and contains a great number of small 
lakes. Great anxiety is felt on account of the destruction 
of the timber in tlic Adirondack Mountains in the northern 
part of New York State, and tlio serious injury conseqtient 
thereupon to the great w’aterways leading to New York. 
The Hudson River is almost entirely fed by the small 
streams and lakes of the Houlhern jdatemi of the Adiron- 
dack \Vihlenies.s. The Mohawk River finds its source in 
the same region, as docs the Rlack River, wliieh, by w’.ay of 
the Rlack R’iver (’anal, siijijiluis the Erie (‘anal with water. 
The watershed of these streams is eonij>aratively small, 
and lliat tliey are large and impoitant streaiiis is due to 
the fact that they rise in high mountains densely crowded 
%vilh forests, 'l licse mountains attrae.t a large precipita- 
tion of lain, and particulaily snoiv; and the forests stove 
up and protect the water from the evaporation and the 
loss which all regions sliipped of their forests have ex- 
pcrieiieed from tlie niniiing off of watiT over th(‘ frozen 
surface of the ground. 

/shudif . — Long Island, Staten Island, and Manhatt.aii 
Island are included in the statu of New Voik. Long Is- 
land is lilO miles long, and the average wiiltb is about 20 
miles. It is scjiarated from Comieclieut and the mainland 
of New York by Long Island Sound. The surface is 
generally level, and it contains Rrookhn and other import- 
ant suburbs of N(‘w York, Slaton Island, east of Long 
Island, is 11 miles long Jind 8 niih‘s wi<le. ^ranbaltaii 
Island, -on wbicli the eitv of New York is built, is 16 mile.s 
long, .iiid tlic average width is about 1} mib*. 

CUmute. — 'J'lie me.ari miniial temperature of the city of 
New York is between 61' and 62^', wliieb is only 2’’ or iU 
liighcr than that of London, though it is more than 10*^ 
nearer to the equator. Rut this is milder than in any 
other part of the state, except Long Island. In the vale 
of the Hudson River in January and February the tber- 
inometer sometimes sinks to 2'^ Falir., and the river is 
tro/eii ; the ice usually does not break up before the end 
of ^larcb. In summer the thermometer ranges between 
t)0^ and 80"; it sometimes ri.ses to 86", and for a few days 
lo ‘.Ml", but rarely higher. Thu cold is mucli more severe 
toxvards the northern part of the v.ale of the Hudson. The 
I..akc conntiy, on the contrary, enjoys a milder climate, its 
temperatuic being generally at least 3 degrees higher 
than that of the valley of the ^loliawk. 

Prudnetionf^ (J'C. — Maize, wheat, rye, bailey, oats, pota- 
toc‘S, and turnips are generally cultivated. Jninienso 
quantities of melons are raised. IVase and beans 
snceecMl very well. Apples, peaches, and cherries are 
}»lentiful. In some parts flax and hemp arc grown, espe- 
cially in the Lake country. All the domestic animals 
of England are reared in New York with success. Indeed, 
horses and cattle are more numerous than in any other 
stale. In the west and 8outh-ea*t there are still extensive 
fiJiTsts, which consist of oak of different species, ash, 
walnut, pine, maple, beech, chestnut, birch, poplar, elm, 
e'edar, hemlock, and hickory. Deer are still eorainoii in 
the wTstern districts and northern region. Other wild 
animals are — gray and red foxes, racoons, skunks, minks, 
heavers, otters, squirrels, and liurcs. Swans, wild geese, 
ducks, and pigeous are abundant. The canals and rail- 
ways are numerous. The manufactures carried on comprise 
an immense variety of articles ; and the foreign commerce is 
greater than that of any other state. The exports exceed 
in amount one-half of the total of the United States. 


Aluaxy is the legal capital. Names of places have 
been liberally culled from sources ancient and modern, 
s;icred and secular. The state has a 'i’roy, Attica, Ithaqp, 
and Marathon; a Rome, Carthage, Syracuse, and Utica; 
a Cannel, Gilboa, Salem, and /oar; a Peru and Lima, 
China and Pekin, Russia and Warsaw, Cairo and Delhi ; 
and even a Paradox. 

History . — The ihulson River was discovered by Henry 
Hudson, an Englishman in the service of the Dutch, in 
KiOlh The first permanent hettleinent, calh d New Am- 
sterdam, was made by the Dutch on Manhnttsm Island in 
1621. In 166*1 the English took the country, and hy the 
treaty of Rreda the Dutch confirmed the colony lo them. 
In 16/.3 the Dutch retook the city of New Yoik,hut it was 
restored to the Ilnglisli by the treaty of Westminster in the 
following year. In 1777 New Y'ork .adopted the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The present constitution was 
framed in 1821. 

Nkw Yoitiv.the prineip.al cityof thestateof New' Y'^ork, 
and the coimnercial capital of the United States, is situated 
on the south end of Alanhfittan Island, at the confluence of 
the Hudson wdth the strait called East River. The number 
(jf inhabitants in l88U was 1,206,6110, the estimated p«»pu- 
lation in 1 m 86 w.as 1,400,000, the. death-rate per lOnO 
inhabitants 26'81 ; but if Rrooklyn and other .adjacent 
snhurhs he included the former would be quite 2,000,000. 
Tlie harbour of New York, in point of ca])ac,iousness and 
shelter, a.s well as of the beauty of the smTouuding seeiicrv, 
is not surpass(‘d hy any in tlie wan hi. It is about 8 miles 
long, and from IJ to 6 miles wide, and affords a safe 
anchorage for the largest vessels. The cntvnnee, which is 
hy a channel called the NaiTOW’s, betw'een Long Island and 
Staten Island, is no inoic than a quarter of a mile in width, 
.and is defcmhal hy twelve forts. A new maritime a])proach 
to the harbour by Long Island Sound .and the narrow strait 
called the East Ri\er, has recently been opened for the 
ocean treflie. It was formerly obstructed hy an immense 
roek, P acres in extent, wdjich blocked the ehamiel, known 
as Hell Gate, bnt this roek w'as blown up in 1885 — being 
the gre.atcst engineeiing feat of the kind ever neeotnplislied. 
'rile preparations extended over more than nine years. 
Tunnels were driven into thu rock in every direction Qtlieir 
total length measuring 21,670 feet), at a depth of 6U feet 
beneath the low-w.ater level. More than 300,000 lbs. of 
dynamite and otlier explosives were placed in 14,000 car- 
tridges, wliieh were all connected by electric wires witJi a 
b.attery. The commercial intercourse w'ith tlie interior .and 
with the western .states is provided for by means of the 
Hudson and the sy.steni of can.als and r.aihvay.s. 

The island on wdiieh the city is built occupies .a triangular 
area of 22 .sipiare miles, its ajiex being covered with old, 
narrow', and crooked .streets, though by far the greater ])art 
of New ^ t>rk consists of regular .and handsome thorough- 
fares, generally crossing each other at right angles. Many 
of them are divided into blocks, twenty of which go to the. 
mile, .and which are each known by numbers. Of late 
years the tendency ha.s greatly increa.sed to build lofty and 
large dw'clling -houses, wliieh are let out as flats or apart- 
ment hon.ses lunl immense business offices, and the re.sult 
has been to greatly improve the appearance of the wealthier 
portions of the city ; but beyond tlie.so the bad paving, the 
defective municipal arrangements for the removal of dirt, 
and the disgraceful overcrowding of the labouring and 
immigi'ant population, render New Y'ork one of the most 
tinplea.sant great cities in the world. The houses are 
generally built of brick or brown sandstone, the principal 
edifices being faced with w'hitc marble. Rroadway, the 
principal street, wdiicli runs through the centre of the city, 
is nearly 4 miles long and 80 feet wide, extending from 
the Battery to the Central Park, It contains several hand- 
some churches, many of tlic principal hotels, tlie *a*ty 
hospital, and a great variety of elegant warehouses. Wall 
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Str(‘ct, wliicli branches off from Broadway, contains the 
c-Nchange and most of the city banks, as well as the greater 
I of llio merchants* and brokers’ eounliiig-hoiises, and 
the insurances offices. Fifth Avenue is the favourite place 
of rt-sidcncc for the aristocracy of business wealth. Many 
of the ])uhlic buildings arc pretc'ntious at least, cvtMi if 
llicie may be a doubt as to their artistic effect. The City 
Hall, the front of which is of white marble, is 21 (i feet 
long, lUo foot wide, and GO feet high. It contains the 
courts of law and the ]>laces of meeting for the inuiiici])al 
bodies. It is liiiely situated in the midille of City Hall 
I’ark, wliich covers an area of about 11 acres. The 
l^Iorcbanls’ Exchange is a splendid building, of bine 
granite, though the situation does not exliihit it to advan- 
tage. The ]‘ost-offiee is a line building, of W'hite marble. 
Tiie Custom- Imiiso is of white marble soinewliat resembling 
the Harlhenon. I'ho otJier priiudpal buildings ai-c — the 
Hall of .lustiee, of light-coloured granite; the Hall of the 
University of New York, a handsome Collnc building; 
Columbia College; the Cooper Institute; Trinity Church 
in the Broadway, a very tine G<jthic structure ; St. i’anls 
Epis<*opal Chnreli, with an Ionic ])ortico, and steeple 
22‘1 feet high ; St. Vatricks Catln‘dral; St. John’s Cliurcli, 
with a steeple 2'1() feet Iiigh ; and the Dutch Chtireh, n 
liandsoiiic (Jothic building. Several other churches are 
tine structures. There are altogether more than bOO 
churches, belonging to a great variet}' of religious sects. 
The hotels arc upon a vuf' t scale, maguiiiceiitly fitted up, 
jind several of them capable of containing upwards of 1000 
iirrsouH — the system of visitors residing in hotels rather 
than in i)i'ivute houses being uiueli more common in 
America than In England. 

New York contains about thirty theatres, numerous 
clubs, and an opera Jiou.se with seats for 4700 spectators. 
Thou* are several studios and art exhibitious, and a museum 
of n.itnral hi, story was founded in Columbia College 

is one of the oldest in the country; the University of New 
ork has been more recently established. 'I’liere is a very 
large number of grammar and other schools, and also several 
])uroly theological seminaries. The Aslor Free Jihraiy has 
over 160,000 cartjfully sclect«*d volumes, mid there are 
several other lihrai ies of v<*ry re.speetuhle proportum.s. Tlio 
hospitals and eliaritahle institutions arc on a liberal sc:ile, 
and besides legal outdoor relief, the poor are cared f(jr by 
a public society \>itb agents appointed to different districts. 
The most noticeable charitable buildings are — the New 
^'ork liospital, intirmary, di'af-niute, and lunatic asylums, 
and “Long Island Farms,” the latter snpjiorled Irom a 
fund for the provision of de.stitute children. Among Hu* 
ciiief open Fj>aces are — Washington »Square, in front of the 
New Y<n‘k University; Union i>quarc, with a fountain; 
and the Central Park — flic latter a public domain of great 
size, whicli is considered one of the finest city parks in the 
world. J t lies in the upper part of the city, and covers an 
area of 8111 acres, beautifully diversified in surface, ami 
extending 2.1 miles in 1* ngth by Ij in breadth. There aro 
several smalFcr pr rka and squares. Tlie Battery is n public 
ground on the south point of the island, containing 11 acres, 
on the exi reality of v/hich the Castle Gardens immigration 
depot is situated. In the vicinity of the city is Greenwood 
Cemetery, covering an area of 242 acres. An expensive 
ana useful public, work undertaken by the city was the 
aqueduct called the Croton Water- works, which conveys a 
supply of pure river water. The dam at the Croton River 
is a8 miles from the reservoirs at New York, which arc 
large enough to receive 1,200,000,000 gallons. 

The manufactures of New York arc very various, and its 
commerce of vast proportions. Indeed, it has become the 
great centre of American Gnaiiee and commerce. It receives 
nearly 70 per cent, of all the imports, and sends out more 
than 60 per cent, ol the exports of the whole of the United 
States. The value of the imports to New* Y"ork in 188G 


w^as £00,117,225, and of the exports £63,475,125. 
The imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 
£20,944,102, and the cxpurt.s thereto at £29,739,216. 
The custoiins’ revenue for the same year amounted to 
£26,000. 

There are no inclosed docks, except the Atlantic Dock 
at Brooklyn, which covers 4 J acres and has a sea-wall of 
3000 feet. For repairing ships thero arc slip docks or 
marine railways, and the sectional dry docks on the E'*st 
River. In the government navy yard at Brooklyn is the 
finest graving dock in America, but it is not available for 
ships of war. New York lias been fortified seaward to pro- 
tect it from any hostile attack in that direction. Regular 
lines of packi-ts maintain coinmiiiiication witli all the 
principal ports of the. United States, the West Indies, 
Mexico, and South America ; and with Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Havre, Ilaiiilmrg, Bremen, and Sweden. The 
shortest seu-ronte to England is 30 1 G miles. The city is 
connected with the mainland of New Y<»rk by bridges 
across the Haarlem River, with Brooklyn by a suspension 
bridge, opened in 1883, the longest in the world, being 
5989 feet in length, 85 feet in width, W’ith a footway, two 
car tiacks, and beyond these waggon W'ays, and lias a clear 
height at the centre .above liigh Aviiter of 135 feet. It is 
also connected W'itli New .lerscy. Long Island, and Staten 
Island by several hh‘am ferries, which daily carry iumdreds 
of thousands of pas.sengers. Ten railways radiate from the 
city, w'hieh has telegraphic communication with every town 
of importance in America. An elevated railway carried on 
iron trestles facilitates the internal communication. The 
municipal arrangements were long a reproach to the United 
Stales for their comiption and joldxjry, but the passing of an 
Act in 1883, requiring tliat an e.xaminatiini must he ]»assed 
before offices can be held, and iJie disclosure of gigantic 
frauds by the “ Tammany Ring ” in 1870-7G, have acted as 
a check on the worst abuses. The city is tlivided inti> 
seventeen wards, and the local government is conducted 
by a mayor, alderman, and common council. I'he police 
stations are connected by telegraph, and have lodging for 
de.stitutc persons. A Compulsory Education Act camo 
into force in 1875; its provisions, which are thoroughly 
enforced, making school attendance compulsory for at least 
fourteen weeks in the year, between tin* ages of eight .•iiid 
fourteen years. The commissioners of chanty liaAo tiie 
direction of asylums, hos])itals, mid prisons, and eommis- 
sioners of immigration receive and attend to the wants of 
immigi*ants. . Tlien* is an «*ffective militia of sixteen regi- 
ments for the protection of the city, and an extensive an«l 
well-eqnipcd lire brigade, under mnnicipul control. Tlic 
situation of the city is considered heaUliy. The hulk of 
immigrants to Aineriea .arrive at the port, and 329,197 
landed in J884. The city debt in 1887 was £25,952,41.5 
— against wJiich there is a sinking fund of £8,188,325. 

Tlie bay of New York was entered in the year 152.3 by 
Vervazzano, an Italian in the service of the Fn*nch, its first 
Euro])ean visitor. Hudson, the English navigatin', dis- 
covered the river which now he.ar8 his nainr. The Dutch 
settled the colony and founded the city as New Amsterdam 
in 1G21. Governor Stnyvesant surrendered it to the 
English in 16C4, when the name was changed to New 
York, in honour of the Duke of York, afterwards' James JI. 
It was the seat of the first Ameriean Congress, and of tho 
inauguration of Washington as the Grst jiresidcnt of tho 
Republic. At the period of the revolution tho city wai/ 
smaller than Philadel])hia or Boston, hut gradually in- 
creased in importance, cspeeiully after the completion of 
the Erie Canal had opened to it tlio commerce of the west. 

NSW ZSA^XiAND, an important British colony in the 
southern hemisphere, consisting of three principal islands, 
tho North, tho South, and Stewart Island, arranged in a 
I curving chain, about 1200 miles to the south-east of Aus- 
I tralia, nearly midway between tho Cape of Good Hope and 
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Cape Horn, and making a close approacli to tlio antipodes 
of the United Kingdom. The South (or Middle) Island, ^ 
much the largest, containing f>5,22d square miles, forms j 
a tolerahly regular oblong. The Norlli Island, separated 
from it by the noble channel of Cook Strait, 20 to 80 
miles ill width, is tlio next in size, embracing 44,730 square 
miles, and is remarkably diflerent in its outline, being 
biiigularly torn and contorted. Stewart Islund is coin- 
pa^fativcly sinall and unimportant, being only 1300 square 
miles in extent. Included under the New Zealand govern- 
ment are the Chatham Islands (^3^0 miles c*astward), the 
Auckland Islands (180 miles south), and a few others; 
the whole embracing 104,027 square miles— a little less 
than the area of llio United Kingdom. The whole group 
is nearly 1000 miles long and 200 miles broad, mid the 
coast-line extends over 1000 leugu(‘s. Up to 18<S« about 
10,000,000 acres had been alienated from the crown. The 
wliite population was estimated at 080,000 in 1888. In 
addilion the aborigines or I^Iaouies (who aie desciibed in a 
separate article) number 44,000, two-thirds of whom are in 
the provinec of Aueldand, in North Island. In 1878 the 
white population only minihered 432,0 10. 

^ur/acc, Soil, AV/riv, (V'c. — These islands are of volcanic 
foniiation, and consist of sand.sloncs and .shales. A eliain 
of lofty Miow-clad inoimtain.s extends through the whole 
of the cculral part of Stmth Island and the south-east 
end of North Island. The former lange is called tlie 
Southern Alps, and its higln st peak is Mount Cook, 12,3411 
feet above the lev'el of the .sea, Blount Kaikora, in Nelscm 
province, is ll’lOO feet, and Arthur is 8000 feet 

liigh. The town of \V(‘llington lias suffered from eartli- 
qnakes, and there are si'vcral vulcanic cones, the chief of 
which are — Mount Kgnioiit, on the west sMo of North 
Island, vvliich ha.s an (devation of over 8000 feet; and 
Tongariu), in the centre of the same island, which is GdOU 
feet high. In the King Country tlie snow-clad summit 
of Uqapchu rises to a In-ight of 0000 feet, and to the south- 
ca.st of this niDUiitaui lies the Onetapu De.sert, or ‘‘ De.sert 
of Sacred Sand," extending over an area of above 60 .square 
miles; the hurface is so entirely covered with volcanic 
deposits, and with vegetation growing on the remains of 
the foicbts, overvvlielmcd by the lava, seorice, and ashes of 
Kuapehu when in a state of activity, that the tr.aveller h,as 
often to cut a W’ay through the thick slirub and tangled vines, 
'riie humidity is very great, hut does iu»t seem to cause 
malaria. Warm lakes and pools, with springs in a state 
of cbnUllion, forming beautiful geysers, and sending oft* 
clouds jf steam, are further evidence of the existing action 
of suhtcrrancaii heat. The .siiil on the lahle-Iuiids, in tbo 
valleys and near the eo.ast*!, is generally fertile, and the 
surface is well wooded, all the native trees and jdants being 
evergri'cns. Tin* celebrated Kauri ])ine, and the New Zealand 
fi.ix pl'int (Phormium Uninx) arc abundant. Indeed, the 
two main islands probably contain 10,000,000 acresof forest 
land, iift’ording every variety and size of timber required 
for liuu .''0 and shi]> building. It i.s stated that this colony 
is almost the only country south of the equator whieh 
grows any free vvoiking wood of the pine character, hut 
government control of the cutting is even now called for. 
The sides of the mountain.s arc overgrown with ferns and 
giiLsse.s. The largest river in North Island is the Waikato, 
which flovv.s north, with a winding course of 200 miles, 
and falls into the sea on the vvc.st coast, fonning Waikato 
lairbour. Together with the Waiigahu, it rises in the 
sides of Ruajiehu, above the siunv-line, at an altitude of 
over 7000 feet. In ISonlli Lslaud the chief river is the 
Clutba, rising north of Lake Wanaka, and disclinrging 50 
miles south of Otago harbour, after a course of 220 miles. 
The navigation of most of the. New Zealand rivers is im- 
peded by bars. South Island has numerous large and deep 
mountain lake.s, Kno\v.slcy Kiver forms a bay at the south 
cud of South Island. Oook Strait (iiumcd after its dis- 


coverer) separates the Nortli Island from the South ; and 
the latter is divided from Stow^art Island by Foveanx 
Strait. The climate is equable, pleasant, and salubrioq^, 
much rcsiTnbling that of J'inglaiid, with half the cold of 
an English winter. The teiiijanature rnnge.s from 3‘.)^ to 
74'^ Fabr. The mean of the year Is iil)out 58'^ Fahr. Tho 
mean annual rainf.all is from 3(» to 40 inches. Snow 
rarely falls in the. valh'vs, hut he,avy rains and liigh gales 
arc frequent. lSe.sides a few harmless liziirds, a small 
species of rat is the only indigeiiou.s four-footed animal 
found ill cither of the islands : hawks are numeron.s. The 
country is destitute of snakes, and jio.ssesses no inseet k(* 
noxious as the English was]). The pig, introdneed by 
Cook, runs wild, and the red and fallow deer, the pheasant, 
partridge, quail, and the commoner dome.stic animals 
introduced by colonists, thrive w'cll. 

Tlie grazing grounds afford pasture all the year round, 
and ail immense number of sheep are reared. Fotaloe.*', 
wlioat, maize, and other gr.aiii.s and vegetables have been 
succe.s.sfulJy introduced by the colenisls, and afford them 
a copious supply of food. 4'ea and silk arc said to he 
likely to he jirotitahly piodneed. The mineral products 
are valuable and extensive. Among them are gold, eopper, 
iron, and coal. Tlie latter is of excellent quality, and 
widely distributed over the colony. Tlie gold-diggings 
are in Aueklaml, Caiiterbiivy, Nelson, and Otago. 'I'liose 
of Aiiekland are not very ])rodnrtive. Iron sand has been 
found ill the neighbourhood of Dunedin, and mineral stores 
of immense extent arc bedievcfl to exist not far below the 
soil in various p.irts of New Zealand, hut they have not 
yet been mueh worked. 

(ronrnmcntj Vojnmcrctal *S7a/f.s<ir.s*, iltdory^ li’v. — 'Iho 
legi.slutive jxiw'cr is vested in tho governor (salary ;ind allovv- 
nnee X*76UO) and a general a.sseTnMy ronsi.sting of two 
chumber.s, the first e,alled the Legislative Council, consisting 
of fifty members, and the .second tho House of Kepreseiita- 
lives, of ninety-iive cdiTted member, s, of whom four are 
Maorics. The qiialilicatioiis of electors arc as follow: — 
(I) IJesidence in the colony and (‘lectoral distiiet for six 
months immediately preceding registration by white m.alcs 
twenty-one years of age; (2) possessors of a freehold estate 
of the value of X'lo ; (3) every male Maori, twenty-one 
years of age, w'hose name is on a rate])ayer'.s roll, or has 
fieehold estate of the v.alue of £2o. The colony is divided 
into fifty-two counties. Wi.i.liniitox, in the North Island, 
is the capital and the seat of government. Thu civil and 
criniimil law is virtinilly the same as in tlreat Hrit.iin. 
The University of New' Zealand is solely an examining 
body, and grants degrees by virtue of a rojal cli.irter. Ir. 
aw'.ards a number of scholarships to be held by students at 
affiliated colleges. In addition to four institutions of minor 
importance there are tliivc aliiliated colleges, viz. — Ot:igo 
Uiiivi‘r.sity at Dunedin, C;interbiiry College at Chri.sti-hureh, 
and I 'iiiver-sity College at Aneklaiid. In 1877 a .scheme of 
general education for the whole colony was en.acted, basetl 
on the Englisii Education Act. 'riicre are six rr()te''tant 
bishopries, and three Homan t^itholic l)i.sliops in thecidonv. 
At tho census of 1881 the total Protestants numbered 
387,707, and Roman Catholics G8,i)84, or 14*38 per cent, 
of the population. There are 153d Jews, 433G pagan-^, 
and 13,078 objected to .state tbeir religion. Of the Pro- 
le.stants the Episcopal i.ans comprise 41.J per cent. Pres- 
byterians, with their various divisions, rank next, eliiining 
about 23 per cent.; \\’e.sleyans can claim *3^. 

In i88ti the total revenue was £3, 7. 5 1,4 82, chiefly de- 
rived from customs, railways, stamps, excise, sale of crown 
lands, and mining and gold duties. The public debt in 
1887 W'as £31,000,000. A portion is to be repaid gimlu- 
nlly by a sinking fund, which amounts to £3,U(U).0(I0. 
Thu value of the wool exported increased from £1,354.000 
in 1800 to al)ovo £3,000,000 in 1887. 

Tliu total value of the imports .and exports, including 
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hiillion nn<l from and to all countries, rose as follows 

from l«5y to 188« 


1859. 1880. 

Tmi)orts, . £1,551,030 £0,G72,7Dl 

Exjjorts, . 551,185 0,487,851 


The Inidi* is chiefly with the various Auslralian colonies 
and the United Kingdom. TJie imports and <*.\ ports for 
the United Kingdom hiiveheeiias follows in recent years:— 


Imports from Now Kxpnrts of British 
Zealand into tho atid Irish pi*odiieu 

United to Now /culuiid. 


]«8i, . £6,014,723 

1885, . 5,137,300 

1««(;, . 4,717, *165 


£;J,6J)6,039 

3,001,070 

3,306,806 


Tli(‘ article received of preatest imijortanoc is wool. The 
chief atlieles sent, to New Zeiihmd fire a])parel and liahcr- 
d;isher\, iron and leather mamifjie.tureri, jiinl woulhai and 
cotton poods. In 1888 there were 600 miles of railway 
open for traflie in North Island, and 1 100 in South Island, 
l)e.sidi-s 00 miles of ])rivate lines “-fihout 1800 miles in 
all. 'I'here are also about 700 miles under e oust rue.t ion. 
The area of land under cultivation is 1,300,000 acres, and 
the live stock consists of 200,000 horses, 1U)0,000 cattle, 
17,000,000 sheep, and 870,000 pips. Sliiphuildhip and 
the timber trufie are important elenn‘nts of the industry of 
New Zealand. 

The tcnitory of New Zealand was discovered by Tfisman 
in 16-12, who e.xamined the western coast; and by Cook 
on the cast side in 1760. The first settlements were made 
by whalers and otlicrs from Australia. Tlic Church Mis- 
sionary Society commenced its labours in 1814, and were 
followed by the Wesleyans and tlie lioman Catholics. TJio 
New Z(3aland Company (formed in 1887) sent out the 
first rcpular colony in 1830, and the first settlements were 
made on the shores of Cook Strait. In 1810 the British 
povcnimciit cslablisbcd tin; colony, and made Auckland tlie 
sejit of povemment. In 1851 the company made over its 
alhiirs tf) lh(! povemment f«ir a money consideration of 
£268,370. In 18<;3-65 a hirpe number of the more 
civili'/.cd natives waped a forinidfihle war apainst the 
Einopean settlors, on the. pround of disputed riplit with the 
poveiimient about the land. Peace was restored in 1866, 
ljut further disturbances occurred in 18(18-60, Tluinks, 
however, to a judicious policy of coiicilial ion jnir.sned by 
the colonial government, the ‘•imlive difliculty” was en- 


tirely removed, and the colony entered upon a course of 
very remarkable prosperity, 

NEW' ARK, tlie Birminpbam of America, a city of 
the United States, in New Jersey, situated on the ripbt 
bank of the Passaic, 3 miles from Newark Bay, and 0 
west of New York. It is a well-built and Increasingly 
flourishing city. The court-house and numm-ous places 
of worship are the chief buildings. The principal mann- 
facturcB are jewellery, leather, and india-rubber goofte, 
carriages, machinery, jSto. The coasting trade is consider- 
able. The population in 1880 was 136,508. 

NEW'ARK-UPON-TRENT, a market-town and 
municipal borough of England, in the county of, and 10 
miles north-east from Nottingham and 120 from London 
by the Midland and (Ireat Northern railways, is situated 
on the eastern bank of a branch of the Trent, which, about 
2 miles south of tlie town, divides into two channels, and 
abont the same distance north unites again, thus forming 
a river island, on which are the ruins of the ancient Castle 
of New.'irk, lebuilt in the reign of Stephen. I’he town 
extends about a mile, along the bank of the river, and con- 
sists of several streets, with a market-place in the centre. 
It has been much improv<*d in modern times ; an extensive 
system of drainage bus been carried out and a g<iod sn]»ply 
of water obtained. It contains .a bandsomo town ludl, 
corn exchange, a court-house, a very large, parish church 
of elegant Perpendicular architecture, whieli has been 
rc.stoieci and a memorial window to the Prince C-onsoit 
inserted, a liospital, several places of 'worship for dissentca's, 
a free grammar-school, a fine free library, and various 
other schools. There is also a beautiful cross of the 
fifteenth century. A eonsideiahle trade is cjirried on in 
corn, coal, cattle, w’ool, linen, malt, and Hour, and there 
arc some agricultural implement works, iron fimndries, 
plaster of Paris works, and large brew’eries. Tliere are 
also some extensive lime and gyp.sum quarries in the 
neighbourhood, 'rhe municipal borough is divided into 
three wards, and is goveriu'il by six aldermen and eighteen 
councilloiT,. The. population in 1881 was 14, (U 8. 

The ensile was formerly an important military strong- 
hold, in which King John ended his days. Its enlarpe- 
nientat an early date, the ‘‘Neiv Work,” originated tlie name 
of the town. Warmly adhering to tlie fortunes of Charles 1., 
the inhabitants and garrhson successfully resisted two sieges, 
ami (be ]»laee, was only given up on his voluiitiiry surrender 
to the investing Scotch army in a ncighboui ing field. Exten- 
sive ruins of the castle remain. Newark returned two 
' members to the House of Commons until 1885. 
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